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ESTABLISHED  I1V  1842.^ 

German  Edition  issued  at  same  rates' 
as  in  English. 

Teems.— $1.50  ¥  Annum  in  Advance, 

.  post-free.  Four  Copies,  S3.  /. 
Single  Number,  15  Cts. 
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CHRISTMAS  MUSICAL 

GIFTS! 

Most  acceptable  gifts  to  players  or  singers  will  be  the  fol¬ 
lowing  elegantly  bound  books. 

82?"  Any  one  mailed,  post-free,  for  the  price  here  men¬ 
tioned. 

ROBERT  FRANZ’S  SONG  ALBUM. 

GEMS  OF  ENGLISH  SONG. 

HOME  CIRCLE.  Three  volumes. 

WORLD  OF  SONG. 

PIANO  AT  HOME.  4-hand  collection. 

SHOWER  OF  PEARLS.  Vocal  Duets. 

CREME  DE  LA  CREME.  2  Vols. 

OPERATIC  PEARLS. 

GEMS  OF  STRAUSS. 

GEMS  OF  THE  DANCE. 

CLUSTER  OF  GEMS. 

SUNSHINE  OF  SONG. 

Each  of  the  above  in  Cloth,  $2.50;  Fine  Gilt,  $3.00. 
STUDENT’S  LIFE  IN  SONG.  $1.50. 
CURIOSITIES  OF  MUSIC.  $1.00. 
BEETHOVEN.  A  Romauce  by  Ratt.  $1.50. 
RHYMES  AND  TUNES.  Christmas  Offering.  $1.50. 
SULLIVAN’S  VOCAL  ALBUM.  $1.50. 

FAIRY  FINGERS.  For  Piano.  $1.50. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  Chicago,  III. 
OLIVER  DITSOiV  &  Co.,  Boston, 

0.  H.  DITSOiV&Co.  New  York.  J.  E.  DITSON&Co.  Phila 

COLUMBIA 

BICYCLE. 

The  Bicycle,  as  a  permanent, 

£  radical  road-vehicle,  is  an  ac- 
nowledged  fact,  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  in  daily  use  are  constantly 
increasing  in  numbers.  It  com¬ 
bines  speed  and  endurance  that 
no  horse  can  equal,  and  for  plea¬ 
sure  or  health  is  far  superior  to 
any  other  out-door  sport.  The 
art  of  riding  is  easily  acquired, 
and  the  exercise  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  means  of  renewing 
health  and  strength,  as  it  brings 
into  action  almost  every  muscle 
of  the  body.  Send  3c.  stamp  for 
24-page  illustrated  catalogue, 
containing  price-lists  and  full 
information. 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO., 
No.  101  Summer  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

HISTORY  OF  INDIA.  Feudge.  12  mo. 

Cloth.  630  pp.  100  full  page  illustrations . $150 

NEW  ENGLAND^  STORY-BOOK. 

By  the  best  story  writer  of  New  England. 

4to.  Cloth . . . $2  00 

CHRISTMAS  MORNING.  S'.Ti.t 

One  of  the  most  Beautiful  Pictorial  Story-books  ever 
gotten  up  for  children.  180  illustrations  and  an  equal 
number  of  stories. 

4to.  Boards . $1  25 

“  Cloth .  1  15 

HOW  WE  WENT  BIRDS’-NEST- 

Ml  By  Miss  Amanda  B.  Harris. 

V*  4to.  12  illustrations .  $1  50 

mupurp  PTPT  TlQ  Miss  M  E  N- 

lil-tl  £  Hj-LJ-UiO.  Hathaway.  A  hand¬ 
somely  hound  book  of  poems. 

Square  16  mo.  Cloth . $1  25 

YOUNG  FOLKS’  BIBLE  HIS¬ 
TORY.  By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 

12  mo.  Cloth.  132  illustrations . $1  50 

D.  L0THH0P&  CO.,  Publishers, 

32  Franklin  Street,  -  Boston. 


Are  You  Going 

TURKISH 

BATH 

HOTEL, 


to  New  York?  Then  Stop  at  the 

13  &  15  Laight  St.,  Now  York. 

This  well-known  house  is  convenient 
of  access  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
table  is  supplied  with  the  best  kinds  of 
food,  healthfully  prepared.  The  house 
is  noted  for  its  pleasant  parlors,  and  the 
cheerful,  home-like  feeling  that  prevails. 
It  lias  just  been  refitted,  and  the  prices 
are  moderate.  Connected  with  the 
houBe  are  Turkish  Baths,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  circular. 

M.  L.  HOLBROOK,  Proprietor. 


MAPES’  MANURES. 

Prepared  especially  for  Orange  and  Fruit  Culture,  Early  Vegetables,  Sugar 
Cane,  Tobacco,  and  all  leading  crops. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

_  158  PROMT  STREET,  MEW  YORK. 

PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


o 
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Vertical  and  Spark- Arresting  Engines  from  2  to  12  horse¬ 
power,  mounted  or  unmounted.  Best  and  Cheapest  Engine 
made.  $150  upwards.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
“  S  ”  for  information  and  prices  to 

B.  W.  PAYNE  «fc  SONS, 

Box  843.  Corning.  N,  Y. 


LI  50,000  FARMS !  A 


NOETHERN  PACIFIC  R.  E. 

MINNESOTA  &  DAKOTA. 

BEST  WHEAT  LAND  IN  AMERICA! 

CIRCULARS  AND  MAPS  FREE. 

J.  B.  POWER,  Land  Commissioner, 

St.  Paul  or  Brainerd,  Minn. 


N  $2,50  per  Acre  and  Ujiari !  D 


IMPROVED  ICE 
CREEPERS.  To  pre¬ 
vent  falling  on  slippery 
pavements.  Can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  heel  of  any 
boot  or  heavy  shoe.  Easi¬ 
ly  adjustable  when  not  in 
use.  Sample  pair  by  mail 
for  25  cents.  E.  T.  BAR- 
HUM,  Detroit,  Mich. 


AGENTS  NEVER  FAIL 

To  sell  our  Nickel  Plated  Home  Lamp,  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  Student  Lamp.  Why?  Because  it  is  the 
safest  and  best  in  the  world ;  can  be  attached  to  the  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine,  Piano,  Desk,  etc.,  and  turned  in  any  direction 
to  suit  the  eyes;  can  not  be  upset  ;  has  a  convenient 
match  box  and  filling  indicator.  The  religious  papers  in¬ 
dorse  all  our  claims.  Our  agents  making  as  high  as  $‘25 
per  day  proves  it  a  bonanza.  Its  low  price,  liberal  terms, 
and  rapid  sales  surprise  old  agents. 

Address,  HOME  LAMP  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

PLAYS,  Recitations,  Dialogues,  Temperance,  Sen¬ 
timental, Comic,  15c.  Amusements  all  kinds, Books, Music, 
etc.  Catalogues  free.  Happy  Hours  Bazar,  5  Beekman  St.,  N.T. 


Best  Holiday  Gift! 

Friends !  here's  comfort.  Wife 
says  she 
must  have  a 
couple  of 
Common- 
Sense  Rock¬ 
ers.  We  all 
want  this 
one. 

83?”  Spe¬ 
cial  dis¬ 
count  to 
clergymen. 

Send 
stamp  for 
catalogue  to 

F.  A.  SINCLAIR, 

NCottville,  ]NT.  Y. 

””  LAMPS 

IN 

FANCY 

Potteries. 

ABSOLUTELY 

SAFE. 

NO  SMOIiE, 
NO  SMELL. 

Double  the  light 
of  the  German 
Student  Lamp. 
Prices  from 
$3  to  $50. 
Manufactured  by 
R.Hollings&Go., 

547  Washington 
St., Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  'Circular; 


THE  RACINE  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacture  FLORISTS’  and  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  IRON  GOODS. 

Ferneries, or  War¬ 
dian  Cases,  Aqua¬ 
ria,  Fountains, 
Vases,  Brackets, 
Plant  W  i  u  d  o  w 
Boxes,  Flower 
Stands,  Chande¬ 
liers,  etc.  Just  the 
things  for  HOLIDAY 
•ESENT, 


PRESENTS. 

S.  FREEMAN  &  SON, 

Proprietors, 
Racine,  Wis. 
Send  for  our  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogues. 


1880  BEATTY’S  1881. 


Ill IPIIW 

HOLIDAY  GREETING.  HfiJMJSJ- 


SOLD  DIRECT  TO 

THE  PUBLIC. 


TO  ALL. 


One  price  CABINET  ORGANS. 


CHURCH,  CHAPEL  &  PARLOR. 

BEATTY 

PIANO-FORTES. 

GRAND  SQUARE  tfe  IPRIGHT. 

Best  and  sweetest  toned  instruments  in  the  World 


Organs  1G  Stops,  2  Knee  Swells,  0  full  sets  or 
Golden  Tongue  Reeds.  5  Octaves.  'Walnut  Case, 
French  Veneering:,  Handles,  Camp  Stands, 
Pocket  for  Music, extra  large  fancy  Top.Beatty’s 
Aew  Patent  Stop  Action, Mew  Vox  Celeste  Stop, 
which  is  by  far  the  sweetest  and  most  perfect 
that  has  ever  been  attained- 
Agents  price  about  $400.  (|3r  Mv  price  (having  no  agents) 
with  stool.  Book, music,  boxed  &  shipped  Only  #85. 

Holiday  Greeting.  Order  now  for  Christmas  and 
New  Years  Presents.  Dont  wait  till  the  very  last  moment. 
Endless  variety  of  New  Styles  for  the  Holidays.  Largest 
assortment  of  Pianos  and  Organs  that  are  sold  direct  to 
the  public,  to  be  found  in  this  country. 

Organs  $30  $40  $50  855  960  $65  $75  585 
to  $1,000.2  to  33  stops  Pianos  $135  to  81,600. 

No.  5,000.  A  magnificent  Organ,  14  Stops,  4  Set  Reeds,  only. 
^  $65,  No.  700,  4  set  reeds,  IS  Stops,  $58.  Warranted. 

j  J8ST  LATEST  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

\  with  beautiful  Steel  Plate  Engraving,  Sent  Free. 

'  Those  desiring  to  purchaseare  requested  to  visit  my  factory- 
_  _  there  and  select  the  instrument  in  person. 

Be  sure  to  write  me  for  Catalogue  Illustrated  Newspaper,  Circular  &c, before  you  decide  to  purchase  elsewhere 

Address  or  call  on  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  Now  Jersey. 
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Farm,  Garden,  and  Household. 


“  Agriculture  is  the  most  Healthful,  the  most  Useful,  the  most  Noble  Employment  of  Man.”— Washington. 


VOLUME  FORTY— FOR  THE  YEAR  1881. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 
WASHINGTON  25,  D.C. 
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yw  The  stars  (*)  in  the  foam¬ 
ing  Index  show  where  engravings 
occur.  Articles  referring  directly 
or  indirectly  to  Cattle ,  Flowers , 
Poultry ,  Insects ,  Manures ,  Trees , 
1  Feeds,  efc.,  6e  found,  indexed 
under  these  general  heads. 

A 

Agriculture,  Literature  of,  518— 
Southwestern,  515. 

Air,  Admitting  Fresh . .  67 

Albuminoids  and  Milk . 216 

“America  and  Its  Farming.” _ 46 

Americans’  Hope  Abroad . 236 

Among  the  Fabmebs.— Ameiican 
Meats,  Hue  and  Cry  oyer,  240- 
Cattle,  Channel  Island,  56— Polled 
Angus  Durham,  148— Cool  Boom, 
56— Dogs,  Farm,  148— Ensilage,  196 
—Ice  Holder,  56— Jerseys, 56 — Milk 
Question,  100— Murrain, 240— Orloff 
Fillies,  100— Shoeing  Question,  100. 
Animals,  Blood  Diseases  in,  893- 
Means  of  Controlling  the  Contagi¬ 
ous  Diseases  of,  350— Sick  and  Dis¬ 
abled,  57. 

Apples,  About  New,  23— American 
in  England,  502— Exportation  of, 
52— A  New,  “  Highland  Beauty,” 
*108  —  Topping  the,  170  —  Trees, 
Sprouts  on,  274— To  Keep  and  Use, 


24. 

Art  and  Agriculture . 316 

Ashes  and  Plaster . 194 

Ashes  as  a  Fertilizer,  391— Out  of 
the.  503. 

Asparagus,  When  to  Plant . 501 

“Asplialt”  or  Coal  Tar  Walls...  64 


Association,  American  Agricultur¬ 
al,  Its  Journal,  274— N.  C.  Fruit 
Growers’,  The,  383. 

B 

Bail  for  a  Water  Jug,  A . *.  .153 

Barn,  Convenient  Small,  *278-*400 — 
Conveniences  in  the  Cow,  *140— A 
Small,  *141. 

Barns,  Plans  of . 233 

Barns  and  Sheds,  Bepair  the . 238 

Barnyards,  Clean  the . 898 

Barometer,  The,  and  its  Uses.*..  7 

Barrels,  Kerosene . 272-419 

Barrow,  A  Primitive . *..  58 

Baskets,  Hanging . *..  66 

Bee  Notes,  *31-*52-122-‘160-*188-232- 
272-310-353-420-512. 

Beecher’s  Clearing . *.  .S54 

Bees  and  Grapes,  383— Stiugless  *  86 
Beef,  Hanging  a,  *59  — Method  of 
Baising  a,  *141-»395-*523. 

Beetle,  A  Dung . *..  51 

Beginning,  A  Poor .  . .  48 

Bench,  Wash,  *248— Work,  A 
Movable  Side  to  a,  *283. 

Bicycle,  The,  Its  Utility,  etc . 310 

Bird,  The  Early . 230 

Birds,  Blackbird,  Yellow-Headed. 
*99  — Capped  Woodpecker,  *99— 
and  Canker  AVorms,  482  —  and 
Fruits,  341— and  Seeds,  140— Win¬ 
ter,  Some  of  our,  *519. 

Blackberry  Gatherers . *..305 

Boarders,  Summer;  Departure. *.387 
Boat,  How  to  Build  a  Small,  *282— 
Lock  for  a  Small.  *270  —  Sleds, 
Home-made,  *15— Stone,  *363. 
Bones,  58— How  to  Use,  151. 


Bone  Meal  . 186 

Book  Case . *..110 


Books,  American  Bird  Fancier,  379 
—Cultivation  of  Grasses  and  For¬ 
age  Plants,  422— Cultivating  Grass¬ 
es  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South, 
503  —  Henderson's  Hand  Book  of 
Plants,  419— Horse’s  Teeth,  77- 
Manual  of  Cattle  Feeding,  472- 
Painting  Made  Easier  and  Cheap¬ 
er,  342 -Saddle  Horse,  379— Scrap 
for  Children,  110— Scribner’s  Lum¬ 
ber  and  Log,  77  — Silos  and  En¬ 
silage,  379— Small  Fruit  Culturist, 
342— Treatise  on  the  Disease  of  the 
Ox,  472— Tree  Pruning,  300— Prac¬ 
tical  Tree  Trimmer,  300. 

Books  for  all  Readers . 339 

Boot  Jack . *..248 

Boots,  Water-Proof . 14-77 

Box,  A  Bushel,  *200— Wood,  *111. 
Boys,  Farmer  In  Rhode  Island.. .229 
Boys,  Those  Two .  583 


Boys’  and  Girls'  Columns. 

A  Animals,  Wild  of  Land  and  Sea, 
*371  —  Apples,  Early  Trouble 
B  with,  *332— Boys  and  Thimbles, 
533  —  Brush  Wood  Cutting, 
C  *494— Calf,  The  Pet,  *210-Can- 
non  in  Time  of  Peace,  *292 — 
Cider  and  Cider  Making,  *  372- 
Cities,  Among  Some  American, 
*161  —  Clock,  Wonderful,  37  — 
D  Coffee,  How  Grows,  *209  — De¬ 
scribing  Points,  70  —  Doctor's 
Correspondence :  —  Aquarium, 
Trouble  with,  292 ;  Boomerang, 
*291 ;  Caterpillar,  Wonderful, 
493 ;  Ghosts,  Discussion  About, 
292;  Interlaken,  Swiss  Village 
of,  *23 ;  Locusts  and  Harvest 
Flies,  *413 ;  Mole  Cricket,  *493 ; 
Rose  Bugs,  *493 ;  Swiss  Glaciers, 
*68 —Doctor's  Talks:— About  In¬ 
dian  Beads,  *250 ;  About  Sna:ls 
and  Slugs,*112;  Aquarium, What 
is  it?  160;  Bread  of  Insects' 
Eggs,  26;  Buds,  *532;  Distribu¬ 
tion  of  Seeds,  *370-*412-*492  ; 
Eyes,  and  Study  of  Insects,  26 ; 
Fire-Works,  *290-*330  ;  Fossils, 
About,  *330;  Garden  Slugs, *492  ; 
Hatching  of  Frogs'  Eggs,  *208; 
Ichneumon  Flies, *26;  Jelly  Fish, 
*492 ;  Leaf,  Fall  of,  532  ;  More 
about  Snails,  *160 ;  Pigeon  Tre- 
mex,*26;  Sending  Plants, 250;  Wa¬ 
ter-Bug, '26;  We  Have  Moved, 160 
E  —Drawing,  Help  in,  *113— Easter 
F  and  Easter  Eggs,  *162— Farming 
in  Old  Connecticut,  250-493  — 
H  Fruits,  Dish  of,  *291— Hand  Face, 
J  *69— June  Day  in  the  Field,  *252 
K  —Kitty  in  Trouble,  *114— Knight 
N  Templar  Rock, *27-  “  Nem.Con., 
Sine  Die,”  533— North,  Icy  Re- 
O  gion  of,  *534— Ostrich  Chicks, 
P  *414  —  “  Play  ”  Elephant,  *69  — 
Problem,  A,  533 -Puzzle  Box,  26 
-69-113-160-209-251  -290-321-371-412 
-192-532  -  Puzzle  Picture,  27-69- 
259-331-493-533  -  Puzzle  Prefix, 
*291— Puzzle,  Sixteen  Point,  112 
R  —Rebus,  Ill.,  69-113-161-209-251- 
S  371-413— Shadows,  Making  on  the 
Wall,  *113— Spool  Arrow  Gun, 
T  *208  — Straw  Ride,  *70  — Trees, 
Some  Noted,  *331— Tricks  with 
Strings,  *27. 

Bracket,  Fungi . *..369 

Bran  of  Indian  Corn  and  Wheat. 101 
Bread,  Mixing  with  Machine.  .*. .  25 
Breeding,  Close,  Is  it  Injurious  ?.149 

Breeder,  Qualities  of  a  True _ 475 

Bridle,  A  Handy  Halter . **..475 

Bricks,  Specimens  of .  38 

Brush,  Novelty  in  Pea,  218— Sub¬ 
stitute  for  Pea,  205— Window,  ’25. 

Bucket,  Well,  Handling  a . *..199 

Building,  Drawing  a,  Together,  *105 

“  Burn  Heap,”  A . 341 

Burns  and  Scalds,  Remedy . 512 

Butter  Substitutes  vs.  Butter _ 350 

a  *w' 

c 

Canine  Curse,  A . 481 

Carriage  Building,  Perfection  in.  76 
Cart,  A  Farm  with  Rack,  *49— A 
Farm  Dumping,  *92— End  Board 
of,  Fastening  to  the,  *269. 

Castle  Garden,  View  of . *.  .1-76 

Catalogues,  78  - 122  - 169-216-258-122- 
502. 

Catsup,  Cucumber,  828— Grape,  377. 
Cattle,  Com,  Bit  for  Sucking,  *150- 
“  Coomassie,"  Jersey,  48-*55-De- 
vice  for  a  Self-Sucking,  *860  — 
Kicking,  Cure  for,  200-311— Spay¬ 
ing  of,  472— Tether  for  a,  197— 
Torturing  a,  76— Death  of  “  Jersey 
Belle,”  861  — Jerseys,  American, 
Recent  Sales  and  Remarkable 
Prices,  800— Jersey  Bull  “Polo- 
nius,”  “352— Jersey  Bull  “Rama- 
po,”  *147— Method  of  Leading,  *196 
—African,  *55— Stanchion,  *406. 
Celery,  American,  502  —  Autumn 
Treatment  of,  *808— HoWto  Plant, 
287— Planting  in  Dry  Weather,  390 
—Preparation  for  Storing,  ‘367- 


Trouble  with,  108. 

Cellar  for  Plants . 509 

Cereals,  Improving  the . 351 


Cheese,  American,  and  its  Export, 
397-484  Press, *158. 


Chestnut,  Grafting  the . .  .527 

Chilblains .  33 


Children,  Rearing,  420-491. 
Churning,  Dog  and  Sheep  Power 
for,  *199. 

Cistern  for  the  Burn  or  Loft... .  '198 


Cistern  for  Gravelly  Soil . *..  91 

Clam-Bake,  A  Farmer's . *..265 


Closet,  An  Earth,  Box  and  Barrow, 
*58  —  with  Automatic  Arrange¬ 
ment,  *403. 

Closets,  Home-Made  Earth...  .*. .  24 
Clothes  Dryer,  *158— Dryer  for  Fire¬ 
place,  *368— Horse,  *248. 

Clover  in  Georgia . 275 

Coal-Sifter . *.  .111 

Coating  a  Waste  Pipe . 170 

Codfish,  Reddening  of  Salted. . .  .202 

Coffee  Mill,  An  “Annex.” . *..288 

Cold,  Catching . *..513 

College,  Amer.  Veterinary... 215-338 
Com’er  of  Agriculture,  A  New.  .273 

Complaints,  Summer . 369 

Consciences,  Farmers’ . 279 

Constitution,  Wanted,  A . 408 

Contributors,  Our  Special .  313 

Convention,  Sorghum . 77 

Coop,  Chicken . *..148 

Corn,  A  Good,  Ground, 140— A  Horse 
for  Shocking,  *360— A  “Separa¬ 
tor,”  *141 -Coal  Tar  for,  167-Crib, 
The,  S59— Culture,  Notes  on,  275- 
House,  A  Convenient,  *361— Husk¬ 
ing  Rack  for,  *364— Improvement 
of,  202  — Notes  on  Indian,  481  — 
Saving  Fodder,  361  —  Selecting 
Seed,  312— Sweet,  “  Hulling,”  381— 
The  Cuzco  ot  Peruvian,  *9. 

Cot  or  Bed,  A  Folding . *.  .328 

Cotton,  Hybrid . 338 

Coverlets  from  Silkweed  Down..310 
Cow-Peas  for  Green  Manuring.. .  77 

Cranberry  Culture . 170 

Crate  for  Shipping  a  Fowl _ *.  .816 

Cream,  Flecks  or  “  White  Caps”. .480 

Cream  Warmer . *..289 

Crops  in  New  York  State,  383— Ro¬ 
tation  of,  471-510— The  Maximum, 
273 — The  Root,  233. 

Crow,  Common . *.  .479 

Crows  and  Scarecrows . 198 

Crusher,  Clod,  A  Home-Made.*.. 239 

Cupboard,  A  Milk . *..  67 

Cupboard  and  Book-Rack . *.  .328 

Cutter,  Root,  Home-Made _ *..234 

Cutters,  Ensilage..,, . 298 

D 

Dairy,  Neatness  in  the . . . 244 

Day,  A  Sunshiny  Rainy,  in  May.*183 

Deaths,  Ten,  Bear  Witness _ ’..  47 

Decorations,  About  Christmas. .*531 

“  Deep  Plowing  Dangerous  ” _ 514 

Disease,  Breeding . 153 

Diseases,  Nature  of  Contagious, *520 

Ditcher,  A  Home-Made . *..202 

“  Doctoring”  Farm  Animals . 278 

Dogs  of  1881,  Some  of  the  Leading, 
*277— Prairie,  How  to  Get  Rid  of, 
:  228-279-403-nWi  id,  *147, 

Door,  A  Sliding;  for  Poultry  House, 
*316-  Wefghtf.A  Handy,’  *477. 

Draining,  483— Under,' isi. 

Drains,  Tile,  Size  of . 274 

Drills,  Wheat . 340 

Durra,  Experience  with . 518 

Dynamometer,  Recording,  A... *239 

E 

Earth,  Dry . 329 

Education,  Farmer’s,  Notes  on  a.  62 

Eggs,  Preserving . 338 

Ejectment  of  a  Squatter . *..135 

“  Electricity,”  and  Humbug . 187 

Ensilage,  59— Its  “Outs,”  279  — Its 
Ways  and  Means,  *322— Night  Soil, 
470— N utrltive  Value  of, 323— Value 
of,  76— Whitman  &  Burrell’s,  168. 
Essays,  Prize.  ..  170-242-*280-S:0-877 


Everybody  send  Something . 51 

Exhibitions,  Annual . 339 

Experiments,  Some  Results  of  our 
Field,  192. 

Exposition,  Atlanta,  The . 381-472 

F 

Factory,  Keep  the,  Busy . 141 

Fair,  A  Citrus . 75 


Fairs,  Do  Agricultural  Pay?  473— 
for  1881,  167— Premiums  at,  381— 
Preparing  for  the,  348  —  State, 


County,  and  Other,  380— The  Com¬ 
ing,  339— Unbiased  Judging  at,  398. 

Farm  Cart  with  Rack . *. .  49 

Farmer,  Important  to  Every. . .  .142 
Farming,  American,  338— As  an  oc¬ 
cupation,  51 1— System  in,  402. 

Fashion  and  Fabrics . 420 

Fastener,  Barn-Door . -..*..151 

Fay,  Cyrus  J.,  Death  of . 338 

Feed  Cutter,  Wind  Power . 77 

Feeds,  Mixed . 394 

Feet,  Sweaty .  77 

Fence,  A  Canada  Portable,  *202  -A 
Flood,  *309— Another  Portable, *48 
—Valuable  Flood,  A,  *402. 

Fences,  Bracing  Wire, . *..401 

Fence  Stakes,  Convenient  Aid  in 
Wiring,  *269. 

Fencing,  Barbed  Wire  for . 476 

Fender,  A  Door,  *289— for  Young 
Lambs,  *101. 

Fern  Case,  A  Tasmanian . *..470 

Ferrets,  European  and  Am..*.. 400 
Fertility  of  Pastures,  Maintaining 
the,  269. 

Fertilizers,  Caution  in  Using,  146- 
Management  of  Liquid,  103. 


Filter,  A  Cistern . *..100 

Fires,  Forest,  Losses  by .  92 

Fish,  American  Smelt,  *99— Lump, 
479— As  Food,  511. 

Flax,  A  New  Demand  for . *..143 

Flax  Culture,  Increase  of . 379 

Floor,  Barn,  Strengthening...*..  14 
Flora  of  California . 123 


Flower  Garden  and  Lawn,  Jan.,  5— 
Feb.,  46— March(  90— April,  138- 
May,  186— June,  228— July,  267— 
Aug.,  308-Sept.,  348-Oct.,  *389— 
Nov.,  470— Dec.,  509. 

Flowers,  Asters,  Dwarf  China,  *108 
—  Bell,  Corydalis,  Pale,  *365  — 
Tenore’s,  *365  —  Dahlias,  New 
Single  and  Others,  *107— Dahlias, 
The  Single,  *527  — Fennel,  The 
Tangier  Giant,  *63— Geraniums, 
Pruning,  *528— Gladiolus,  The  Cul¬ 
ture  of  the,  *245—  Groundsel,  The 
Beautiful,  *63— Hyacinth  In  Wa¬ 
ter,  *409— Jessamine,  The  Slen¬ 
der,  *103— Larkspur,  A  New,  The 
“  Cashmerian,”  *107— Lilacs  and 
Snowballs  in  March,  229— Marsh 
Feverfew,  “  Marguerite,”  *22  — 
Milkwort,  Box-Leaved,  The,  *203 
—Phlox,  The  Cliickweed,  *285  — 
Prairie,  Golden  Selenia,  *246  — 
Primroses,  The  ’  “  Cashmerian,” 
*247— Pyramidal  Bellflower,  *487— 
Roses,  “  Hybrid  Perpetual,”  287- 
Roses,  Single,  The  “  Many-Flow¬ 
ered,”  *325— Roses,  Standard,  or 
Tree  and  Pillar,  *142  —  Scarlet 
Lychnis,  or  Maltese  Cross,  *407— 
Sliortia, *203— Skullcap,  The  Short- 
Leaved,  *527—“  Snow  Glory,”  New 
Early  Bulbs,  *156— Solomon's  Seal, 
The  Japan,  *285— Speedwells,  The 
Japanese,  *407  —  Spring  Stars, 
Millas, *63— Sweet  Peas, Sow  Early, 
157 — Whitlow-wort,  Forked,  *526. 

Food,  Cooking,  Scalding  Hogs.*.  6 

Foods,  What  are  Most  Econom¬ 


ical,  513. 

Forestry,  American,  Abroad _ 382 

Fork  for  Pulling  Docks . *..141 

Fork  Handle,  Mending  a . *.  .202 

Freights,  Condense  your . 234 

From  the  First . 235 

Frosts,  Early,  in  the  Garden.  356 


Fruit  Dryers  and  "Evaporators,” 
*410. 

Fruit  Garden,  Jan.,  4— February,  45 
—March,  89— April, 1S7— May,  185— 
June,  227 — J uly ,  267-Aug.,  807- 
Sept.,  347— Oct.  389  -  Nov.  469- 


Dec.  ,  509. 

Fruit  in  the  House  Cellar . 525 

Fruit,  Some  one  will  Eat . 190 

Fungi,  Knot,  Black,  339  —  Smut, 
Corn,  318— Smut,  Wheat,  Oat,  and 
Barley,  *401. 

Furnaces,  Hot  Air . *.  .35-123 


c 

Garden,  Kitchen  and  Market,  Jan., 
5— Feb.,  46— March,  *90— April, *137 
—May,  *  185— June,  227  —  July,  267 
-Aug.,  307  -  Sept.  348-Oct-.,  *389 
-Nov.  470-Dec.,  509. 


Garden  Helps,  Some . *..205 

Garden,  The  Wild . 500 


Gardening,  Early,  How  Paid,  187- 


Window,  Preparing  for,  351— with¬ 
out  a  Garden,  *155. 

Garfield,  James  A . 468 

Garget,  Its  Causes,  Symptoms,  and 
Cure,  364. 

Gate,  A  Double,  *485  — A  Double- 
Latched,  *92  —  A  Flood,  *524— A 
Lift,  *192— Another  Lift,  *894— A 
Small  Lift,  *244— A  Small  in  a 
Picket  Fence,  *103— A  Self-Open¬ 
ing,  *17— Bar  for  Sagging,  *483— 
Latch  and  Fence,  A  California, 
*315— Latch,  Self-Closing,  *150. 

Gates,  Wood  and  Wire . *..362 

Gauge,  A  Rail  Fence . *..  15 

Ginseng,  Cultivation  of . 378 

Glass,  Substitute  in  Garden . 154 

Glucose,  Grape  Sugar,  What  is  it?.50 

Gobblers,  Thorough-bred . 46 

Gourds,  Nest  Egg . 485 

Grain  and  Produce  Speculation.  .421 
Grain  Speculation  or  “  Craze  ”...472 

Grant,  A.  R.,  Death  of . 121 

Grapes,  181—583  Acres  of,  840— Pre¬ 
serving  for  Winter,  348— The  Mun- 
roe  and  Jefferson,  215. 
Grape-Vine,  Propagating  the,  *47— 
The,  in  Summer,  *286— What  shall 
I  do  with  the  ?  186. 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants, 
Jan.,5— Feb.,  46— March,  90— April, 
188- July,  267— Aug.,  808-Sept.,  348 
-Oct,.  890 — Nov.,  470-Dec.,  509. 
Grindstone  Tool  Holder . *.  .485 

H 


Hair,  Care  of  the .  49 

Hammock  for  Baby . *.  .288 

Hand,  The  Care  of . 379 

Harness,  Hanging  a . *.  .196 


Harrow,  A  Live,  149  and  Smoother 
Combined,  *7— Clod-Crusher,  and 
Leveller  Combined,  *57— The  Mon¬ 
roe  Rotary,  *19-20— Useful  Home¬ 
made,  A,  *153. 

Hay  Binder,  A,  *202— Caps,  Prepare 
Now,  *239  —  Gatherer,  A  Home¬ 
made,  *821— Loading,  281  —When 
to  Cut,  231. 

Health  and  Comfort,  Hints  on. .  .158 

Health,  Mamma’s . 530 

Helps,  Garden,  Sticks  and  Strings, 
287. 

Hens  and  Chickens  in  Fruit  Yard, 
234. 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers,  *270- 
*318-*364  — and  Suggestions,  357- 
Hot  Weather,  279- -for  Work  in 
the  Woods,  *525. 

Hitch,  A  Rolling . *..485 

Holder,  A  Rein,  in  Flytime,  *234— 
Bag,  238  —  for  Fowls,  *525  —  for 
Poles,  A,  *238— Grain  Bag,  A,  *199- 
*238 — Paper,  *66-Post,  *149-Rail, 
A  Trestle,  *318  —  Stove-Wood 
Block,  *482. 

Home,  Return  for  the  Holldays.*507 

Home  Topics,  24-66-111-159-206-288  - 
328-868-480. 

Honor,  A  Merited . 524 

Hook,  Manure,  A,  *244— Root,  A 
Useful,  401. 

Hops,  Raising . 503 

Horse  Clothing,  *11— Halter  for  a 
Pulling,  *189  — Halter,  Tying  a 
Horse’s,  *201—“  Iroquois,”  Win¬ 
ner  of  the  Derby,  274-*357— “  Iro¬ 
quois”  again  Victorious,  -485 — 
Kicking,  A  Fixture  for  a,  *278— 
Sale,  The  Annual,  121— Shoeing, 
362-Tether  for  a,  318-*S93— The 
Farmer’s  Model,  216. 

Horses,  American  Race,  341— Bare¬ 
footed,  *319- Influenza,  or  “Pink 
Eye  ”  in,  524— Luncheon  for,  ‘16- 
Lunch  for  in  City,  *43— Nose-Bag, 
"Kennett,"  *52— Pulling  at  the 
Halter,  to  Prevent,  *93— Reins  for 
Three  Horses  Abreast,  *279— To 
Prevent  the  Balking  of,  60— Use 


of  "  Firing”  in  Treating,  271. 

Horse-Power,  Railway . 3SS 

Horseradish . 107 

Horticulture  in  New  York _ *.  .-286 

Hot-Beds  with  Fire  Heat . 528 


Houghton  Farm,  A  “  Silo  ”  at,  893 
Cattle  Stable,  *47— Dairy  *198— 
New  Horse  Stalls,  *91— Purposes 
and  Plans,  8. 

House,  Plan  of,  54-98-1-46— TThe  Coun¬ 
try  School,  839. 

Houses,  Concrete,  and  other  Build¬ 
ings,  *60— Making  the  Molds,  *236 
—For  two  Families,  168  Ice,  339. 


INDEX. 


Ill 


Humbugs,  Sundry,  35-5S-95-145-188 
-232-272-313-353-392-500-512. 
Hygiene,  Farm . 309 

I 

Ice,  Keeping  without  Ice  Houses, 
76— Loading  with  a  Derrick,  '50- 
Loading  with  a  Team,  *18— Upon 
the  Farm,  401. 

Implements,  Take  In  the  Farm.  .480 


Information,  Seasonable . 86 

Ink,  Use  Black . 77 


Insects,  Army  Worm,  283  — Bed- 
Bugs,  Treatment  of,  248— and  Car¬ 
bolic  Acid,  523— Bed  Bugs  Once 
More,  808 -Beetle,  Colorado  Pota¬ 
to,  150  -Bronzy  CutWorm,  267— by 
Mail,  383— Chinch  Bug,  *476-*515 — 
Chinch  Bug  and  Millet,  77— Cicada, 
The  Periodical,  '312  —  Currant 
Worms,  How  to  Destroy,  247— Cut 
Worm,  475— Flies,  the  Pest  of,  387 
—Gad  Fly,  prevention  of,  119- 
Green  Corn  Worm,  The,  *381— In¬ 
jurious,  Remedies  Against,  406- 
Lice,  Cabbage,  337— Lice,  Hen, 
Kerosene  for,  91—“  Locust,”  Sev¬ 
enteen  Year,  339— Locust,  The 
Rocky  Mountain,  '283— Maggots 
and  Moths,  288— Mosquitoes  and 
Their  Prevention,  393— Persian 
Powder,  169 -Potato  Bug  and  To¬ 
bacco  Smoke,  *19— Insect  Pow¬ 
der,  270— Rose  Bugs,  3-11— Sheep 
Parasites  and  Sheep  Dips,  258— 
“Thrips,"  Grape-vine  Leaf  Hop¬ 
per,  *285-339— Warbles,  The  Ox 
Gad  Fly,  *57-The  White  Grub.  392. 


ivy  in  the  House . *..  23 

J 

Jelly,  Haw . 491 

Jugs,  Water . 248 

Jumper,  A  Hamper . *..522 

SC 

Key,  A  Leather . '.  .521 


L 

Labels,  Plant,  488— Zinc,  205. 
Ladder,  A  Handy  Attachment,  *3u9 
Fruit,  A  Convenient,  *356— Fruit, 
*483. 

Land,  Swamp,  Clearing, . 339 

Latch,  A  Double  Gate . *.  .275 

Law  for  Farmers . 521 

Leaves  from  the  Wood . 502 

Leeches,  American . 538 

Letter  from  theNewNorthwest,422 
Level,  A  “  Rafter  ”,  *358— Home¬ 
made  Drain,  '198. 

Libby,  E.  H . 257 

Library,  of  the  Britisli  Museum, 
The,  119. 

Life,  Lengthening . 170 

Lifter,  Wagon  Box .  .  *..231 

Light,  Agricultural,  143— Electric, 
521. 

Lights  in  the  Stable . *..144 

Limestone  and  Lime  as  Fertilizers, 
48. 

Lime  Water,  Keep  a  Bottle  of. .  .531 

Log  Lifter,  A  Handy . *.  .200 

London  Purple,  Paris  Green . 274 

Long  Island,  About . *..  11 

Lucerne,  Something  about _ *..  62 

Lumber  Interest  in  the  Northwest, 
236. 

M 

Machine,  Safety  at . *..52S 

Man,  The  Hired . 198 

Manure,  Looking  to  the,  474— made 
under  Cover,  391  —  Spreading  in 
Winter,  *51. 


Manuring,  Green . 

. 90 

Mapof  our  New  Location... 

..*..121 

Market,  Butter  and  Poultry. , 

. 501 

Market  Columns,  38-78-143-169-258- 

298-340-379-508. 

Mat,  A  Mud . . . 

....  206 

Mats,  Making  Straw . 

Matches,  Take  Care  of  the.., 

. no 

Matter,  Vegetable,  How  Increase  in 

Soil,  199. 

Meat,  Don’t  Spoil  the . 

. 531 

Measure,  A  Feed . 

..*..520 

Medicines.  Secret . 

_  33 

Melon,  The  Pie . 

.  77 

Men,  Reliable  Business . 

Milk,  A  New  Enterprise,  238— Arti- 

flcial,  486— Bottles  for,  257— Food 
Ration  for ,516— Tester, A  New,  *16. 
Milkers,  Cow . 241 


Milking  Stool,  A  Handy . *. .  15 

Mill  for  Hen  Manure . 1  150 

Mines  and  Mining . 171 

Moles,  Poisoning . 170 

Mowers,  Lawn,  with  or  without 
Collectors,  *268. 

Muck,  Getting  Out . *..484 

Mud,  Pond  . 471 

Mutton  to  Feed  Dogs . 202 


N 

Nebraska’s  Agricultural  Outlook, 
1881, 420. 

New  York  State  FarmingProspects, 
298. 

Newspapers,  Comfort  from . 528 

Nitrogen,  Dr.  Lawes  on,  339— as  Ni¬ 
tric  Acid,  811-396—  Source  of,  18. 

North  Carolina,  Good  for . 274 

Notes  and  Queries,  Household,  249- 
289-329-369-410. 

Notes  from  the  Pines,  22-*64-*109- 
325-408— from  Texas,  522. 

Nova  Scotia,  Gleam  from . 77 

o 

Oat,  A  NewHulless,  “Pringle’s  Ex¬ 


celsior,”  '90. 

Occupation,  Change  of .  76 

Oleomargarine . 233 


Orchard,  Apple,  While  in  Bloom, 
*225. 

Orchard  and  Garden,  Jan.,  4;  Feb., 
45;  March,  89;  April,  137;  May, 
185:  June,  227;  July,  267;  Aug., 
307;  Sept.,  347;  Oct.,  389;  Nov., 
469 ;  Dec.,  508. 

Orchard  and  Nursery,  Jan.,  4; 
March,  *89;  April,  137;  May,  185; 
June,  227  ;  July,  267;  Aug.,  307  ; 
Sept.,  *347;  October,  *389;  Nov. 
469;  Dec.,  509. 

Orchard,  How  to  Start  with  Little 


Money,  *6. 

Oven  Wanted . 249 

Ox-Bows,  Bending . *.  .521 

Oyster-Can  Pigeon  Holes . *.  .266 

P 

Paints,  Asbestos,  Liquid . 170 

Paints  for  the  Millions . 503 

Papering,  Hints  About . 329 


Papers,  “  American  Garden,”  76— 
“California  Horticulturist,”  76— 
“  The  Methodist,"  422. 

Pastures  and  Pasture  Grasses.*.  .103 

Pay,  Will  It  ? . 473 

Pea,  New  Dwarf  “  American  Won¬ 
der,’  21-313. 

Peach  Crop  for  1881,  216— Culture, 
Revival  of,  366— Seedling,  811— The 
Flat  of  China,  The“Peen  To,” 
326— Trees  in  East  Tennessee,  852. 
Peanut,  The, and  its  Culture.. *..156 

Pears,  Seedling . 23 

Peas,  Cow . 233 

Pepper, Freshly  Ground . ...*..24 

Per  Cent,  Sixty-Seven  or  More..  .473 
Perennials,  Herbaceous  from  Seeds, 
287. 

Pickles,  Sweet  Cucumber _ ...  .341 

Picture  Frame,  A  “Pipe” _ *..329 

Pie,  To  Make  Chicken . lit 

Pigeon,  Boxes  and  Roosts _ *..  96 

Plants,  Arbor  Vitae,  The  Japan,  Ful¬ 
ler’s,  *526— Canada  Thistle,  A  Sure 
Cure,  349— Changing  the  Names 
of,  “Cockatelle  Flower,”  To  Iu-la, 
49— Chayote  or  Chocho,  The,  *204 
—Chicory,  Wild  and  Cultivated, 
*245— Comfrey,  Prickly,  in  Nova 
Scotia,  76— Common,  The  Value 
of,  247— Examining  the  Roots  of, 
*409— Ferns,  The  Maidenhair,  '155 
—Forage  in  California,  401— Fraxi- 
nelle,  “Gas  Plant,”  341— Frozen,  416 
—Grass,  Orchard,  *105— and  other, 
Sending,  421  —  Dangerous  Pest 
Among,  *201—“  Guinea,”  or  John¬ 
son,  104— Hungarian  and  Its  Rela¬ 
tives,  278  —  Kentucky  Blue,  in 
Rothamsted,  Eng.,  91  —  “Nut- 
Grass,”  Exterminating,  57— Mexi¬ 
can  Drop  Seed,  *487— Quack,  341- 
Hedge,  for  Southern  States,  60— 
Japanese  Creeper,  *489  —  Lily 
“Wampapin,”  470  — Live-forever 
as  a  Weed,  382-499— Lucerne  or 
Alfalfa  in  Indiana,  271— Melons 
and  other,  Forwarding,  193— Mus¬ 
tard  as  a  Weed,  337— New  Agricul¬ 
tural,  Soy,  *200— of  New  Jersey, 
The,  423— New  Name  for  an  Old, 
A,  381 — Rice,  Wild,  77—“  Spurrey,” 
301  —  Thistles,  Canada,  282— Sure 
Cure,  319  —  Vegetable,  Improve¬ 


ment  in,  528— Water  on  Setting, 
228— Wild  Thyme,  *488. 

Plaster,  Land,  270— Mustard,  110 — 
Something  About,  230. 

Pleuro  Pneumonia  in  Pa .  77 

Plow  for  Corn,  *270— A  New  Com¬ 
bined  Pulverizer,  etc.,  '356— 
Early,  314. 

Plows  and  Pulverizers,  Preparing 
the  Soil,  *105— Substitutes  for,  76 
-Sulky,  Their  Kind,  *405. 
Poisoning— by  Ivy  or  Sumach...  .474 
Ponies,  American-bred  Shet¬ 
land  . *. .  13 

Population  of  the  United  States. 168 

Post,  Gate,  Slanting . *.  .199 

Posts,  Fence,  Device  for  Sharp¬ 
ening . *..359 

Postal  Items,  Lost  Letters .  34 

Potatoes,  English,  and  Shows,  *20— 
Some  of  the  Newer,  216— Under 
Straw,  233— Without  Manure,  170. 
Poultry,  Barrel,  Chicken  Coop,  *153 
—Chickens,  Artificial  “Mother” 
for,  *152— Chicken  Cholera,  229- 
Chickens,  Worms  Tor,  170— Dress¬ 
ing,  67— Fowls,  Animal  Food  for, 
in  Winter,  50— Fowls,  Water  for, 
in  Winter,  *9— Notes,  502-Notes, 
Eggs  in  Winter,  Animal  Food, 
etc.,  *98— Parasites  upon,  *58— 
Partridge-Cochin  Fowls,  *195  — 
Profitable,  77— Yard,  Common- 
Sense  in  the,  477. 

Powder,  Preserving . 422 

Presents,  Christmas . *.  .491 

Prices,  in  1880  and  1881,  299— Will  Go 
Up  or  Down?  378. 

Privy,  Contents . 502 

Produce,  Preparing,  for  Market.  93 

Products,  Farm,  Exported . 339 

Protector,  Hand,  A . 283 

Puddling . 142 

Pump,  A  Cheap  Home-made,  '151- 
Crank,  A  Home-made,  '340- 
Force,  Universal,  298— Combina¬ 
tion  Force,  299— Handle,  A  Handy 
Device,  *309  — “The  Universal,” 
170. 

Q 

Quicklime  upon  the  Land .  48 

R 

Rack,  A  Feed,  for  Stable,  *192— A 
Hay,  for  a  Cart,  '19— Hay,  A  West¬ 
ern  “  Extension, ”*240— Self-Feed¬ 
ing  Cattle,  '229. 

Railroads  to  Agriculture,  etc.,  Re¬ 
lation  of . 324-358 

Raspberries,  Some  New . *.  .366 

Raspberry,  The  “  Cuthbert,”.*..106 

Raw  Hide,  The  Uses  of . 301 

Recipes,  Some  Valuable .  25 

Reel,  A  Clothes-line . *..207 

Reforms,  Dairy,  Needed . 276 

Rhubarb  Culture,  502— Poisonous  ? 
Is, 189. 

Riveting  Set . . . *.  .152 

Road  Tax,  Working  Out . *..467 

Rockwork,  Right  and  Wrong  in. 390 

Roller,  A  Cheap  Field . *..154 

Roof,  Shingle . 119 

Root  Cellars . 406 

Roots  for  Stock,  Mashing,  119— 
Thinning,  315. 

Rules  for  Right  Living,  392— Good, 
to  Follow,  239. 

Rye  Crop,  The,  200— for  Soiling,  338 
—Spring,  167-188. 

s 


Salad,  Potato . 244 

Salads,  The  Great  Variety  of ... .  23 
Salamander,  or  Water  Lizards.*  478 

Salmon . 529 

Sal.-ify,  How  to  Cook .  67 

Salt-box  with  “  Lick  Board ”..*.. 321 

Salt  Butter . 115 

Saving,  Bad . 170 

Saw-Dust,  A  New  Use . 153 

Saw,  Setting  a  Cross-Cut . *..241 

Scales,  Pocket . 300 

Scarecrow,  A  Barrel . *..229 

Science,  Applied  to  Farming.  *  10-*96 


-138-191 — The  Farmer’s  Relations 
to,  522— Way  to  Promote  Agricul¬ 
tural,  93. 

Scraper,  A  Horse  Snow;  *58— Snow 
Push,  17— Barn,  A  Convenient, 
'363-Stable,  A,  *151. 

Screen  for  Back  Door . 249 

Scuttle,  Coal,  An  Improved..*..  76 

Scythes,  Old,  made  Useful _ *..241 

“  Secretary  of  Agriculture,”  No.  93 
Seeds,  Are  Your.  Good  ?  228— Grow¬ 


ing  Forest,  171— Tomato,  303- 
Tomato,  Another  Method,  423- 
Vitality  of,  33. 

Sheep  and  Dogs,  338-Ewes  with 
Early  Lambs,  476  —  Hampshire 
Down,  510  — Lambs,  Early,  Mar¬ 
ket,  197— Lambs,  Management 
of  in  Spring,  150— Raising  in 
Mexico,  382— Scab,  Treatment  of, 
168— Taggiug,  140— Taking,  South, 
167— The  Flat-tailed,  *15  —  The 
Shropshire,  *474 

Shears,  Scissors,  Knives,  etc . 530 

Shelves  for  Plants,  Window.  .*.  .490 

Shelter  Saves  Food . 520 

Shoes,  Children’s . 279 

Shop,  Work,  A . 241 

Show,  Dog,  Fifth  Annual . 257 

Shows,  Poultry’,  for  January .  S8 

Shrub,  The  Medlar,  *155 — The  Med¬ 
lar  on  Long  Island,  247. 

Shrubs,  Spiraea,  Thunberg’s . 247 

Silo,  Plans  of  a . *.  .349 

Silos  and  Ensilage . 339 

Skunks,  The  Texan,  White- 

Backed . *..399 

Skins,  Foxes.., .  15 

Sled  for  Hauling  Sap,  A,  '60— How 
to  Make  a  Flat-Bottom,  *16. 

Sleep  as  a  Farm  Crop . 360 

Soap,  A  Saving  of  . *.  .530 

Society,  American  Pomological,  379 
-500-Clubs,  Local,  77—  For  the 
Promotion  of  Agricultural  Sci¬ 
ence, The, 339-421— The  Washtenaw, 
Mich.,  309 — Massachusetts  Hort., 
122— The  New  York  Horticultural, 
338-340-502  -Our  Rural  Improve¬ 
ment,  207  —Pennsylvania  Horticul¬ 
tural,  123— Rural  Improvement  , 207 
— Smithfield  Exhibition,  50— The 


U.  S.  Pomological,  189. 

Soil,  Exhaustion . 241 

Sole  and  Turbot . *..514 

Soils,  Weight  of  . 151 

Sorghum  Sugar,  9-1— Shall  I  Grow  ? 
2S2. 

South,  The  New . 315 

Sower,  Seed,  Handy  for  Small  Gar¬ 
dens .  *..102 

Sowers,' Seed . 422 

Speculating  on  Misfortune . 472 

Spinach  for  everybody . 157 


Squash,  A  New,  *106— Bake  the.  .514 
Squirrels  of  North  America,  The 
'317. 

Stable,  A  Small  Cow,  *482-Cow,  *56 
-  Dairy,  501— Whitewash  the,  862— 
With  Sliding  Partitions.  A  Cheap 
ana  Convenient,*  308. 


Stag  Horns .  57 

Stains,  Fruit . 349 


Stakes  and  Trellis  Posts  for  Grapes, 
140. 

“  Stampede,”  Travel  on  the  Plains, 
*345. 

Stanchion,  Self-closing . * .  .481 

Stand,  A  Rustic  I  lower, *66— Gourd 
Flower,  '110. 

Statement,  A  Noteworthy . 123 

Stock,  Health  of,  192— Quickly  Ma¬ 
turing  Live,  282^- Selecting  Farm, 
154 -The  Farm  Live,  184. 
Stockings  and  Shoes,  Mending.  ..490 
Stool,  Milking,  Improving  a,  272— 
Another  Milking,  *154. 

Stop  and  Think . 238 

Stove-Pipes  Made  Portable.  ..*.  .111 
Strawberry  Plants  in  Pots,  351  — 
Strawberry,  The  “  Bidwell,”  *204. 

Strawberries,  Among  the . *..3.'6 

Stump  Puller,  A  Capstan . *. .  19 

Stump-Pulling,  A  Device  for,  *49— 
*150— *244. 

Sugar  from  Rags . 381 

Suggestions  of  and  for  the  Season, 
Jan.,  2  -  Feb.,  *44  -  March  *88- 
April,  126— May,  184— June,  226— 
July,  266— Aug,,  *306-Sept„  316 — 
Oct.,  *388— Nov.,  468— Dec.,  508. 
Suit,  The  Great  Barbed  Fence... 298 


Sun  Stroke . 338 

Supplies,  Raising  Home . 233 

Sweet  Potato,  Culture  of  the.... 246 
Swill  Barrel,  Non-Freezing .  75 


Swine,  Fender  or  Safeguard  for 
a  Pigpen,  *151  —  Hogs,  Appara¬ 
tus  for  Handling,  *480— Pig-Feed¬ 
ing,  Experiments  in,  314— Pigs, 
What  Breed  to  Raise?  275— Rais¬ 
ing,  A  Different  System  Desira¬ 
ble,  396— Hams,  Shoulders,  curing, 
170— Seven  Million,  235  — Shelter 
for,  310. 

T 


Table,  A  Handy  Side . *..  67 

Tan  Bark . *..119 


Tasmania,  Its  Climate  and  Pros¬ 
perity,  501— The  “Agriculturist” 


In,  502. 

Terms  in  Breeding . 102 

Texan,  What  a,  Says .  168 

Threshing  Machines,  and  Separa¬ 
tors,  The  “  Vibrator,” . 190 

Tie  for  Bags .  *..101 

Tightener,  A  Fence  Wire . *..358 


Tim  Bunker,  Agin  Changing  Base, 
895— On  Advertising,  152— On  Sell¬ 
ing  Farm  Produce,  102— On  To¬ 
bacco,  268— On  Turkeys,  192-280— 
On  Value  of  Apples  as  Food  for 


Stock,  8. 

Timber,  Cutting . *..339 

Tomatoes . 472 

Tools,  A  Place  for  Farm _ *59-*149 

Top-dressing  Meadows,  283— with 
Manure,  92. 

Trap,  A  Rat  and  Mouse . *.  .148 


Trees,  Ailanthus  in  Towns  and  Cit¬ 
ies,  275 — Catalpa,  The  Western.  392 
—Cottonwoods,  Raising  from  Cut¬ 
tings,  157— Elm,  Trouble  with, 
419— Evergreens.  Time  tor  Prun¬ 
ing,  205— Japanese  Map.es.  51- 
Laurels,  Transplanting,  zeH-Osage 
Orange,  Destroying  the,  94— Osage 
Orange,  Extirpating  the,  186— 
“  Pearl  ”  503 — The  Umbrella  Chi¬ 
na-Tree,  *63— What  to  Plant  for 
Fuel  and  Timber,  191  —  Maple, 
Weir's  Cut-leaved,  *21. 

“Trichine  Tester,” The  New.  .*..273 
Trichines  and  Trichinosis  *201—  In 
Pork,  Finding  them.  235. 

Trough,  Feed,  Chicken,  *101— Fold¬ 
ing  Lunch,  lor  a  Team,  *244. 

Trout,  Brook  or  Speckled _ *..237 

Truck  for  Moving  Heavy  Furni¬ 
ture,  *50. 

Tubs,  Barn,  from  a  Barrel . *. .  58 

Turkey,  Cooking  a,  23— How  to 
Carve  a,  *32, 

y 


Ui'bana  Wine  Co . 121 


Values,  Condensing,  Saving  Freight, 
231. 

Ventilator  for  Poultry  House. . .  197 
Vice,  Saw,  A  Ilandy,  *211— With 
Crank,  *514. 

Visit,  The  Peddler's,  to  a  Family  in 
in  the  Country,  *87. 


Wagon,  A  Buckboard. . *. .  17 

Wagons,  Conversion  into  Sleds.*  7 
Wagon  Jack,  *152—231—' The  King*275 

Ware,  Silver-plated . 76 

Warts,  How  Best  to  Remove .  62 

Washer,  Root,  A  Home-made.*. .314 

Watch,  Protect  the . 235 

Water  for  Cellar  Tank . *..198 

Water  we  Need,  and  How  we  Get 
It,  *17. 

Watermelon,  A  New,  “  Cuban 
Queen,”  *  143. 

Watermelon,  Carrying  a  .  339 

Weighing  Bulky  Articles,  Device 
for,  *101. 

Weighing  Small  Articles . *.  .249 

Well,  Bottom  of  a . *..30 

What-Not,  A  Spool .  *..111 

What  to  Do .  75 

Wheat,  Best  Variety,  which  is?  17- 
Harvesting  Early,  235— Sded,  321 — 
Soil,  Tillage,  Varieties  and  Har¬ 
vesting,  400— Thick  or  Thin  Seed¬ 
ing,  483. 

Wheelbarrow,  A,  200  —  Low-bot¬ 
tomed,  *238. 

Wheels,  Broad,  for  Farm  Wagon  195 

Where  to  Get  Tilings  Wanted _ 259 

Whitewash  for  Outside  Work _ 501 

Wind  Engines,  The  “Halladay”.*274 
Windlass  for  Drawing  Water  *..140 
Windmill  for  a  Farm  Shop,  A*.  .359 


Wire  Tightener . *..518 

Woman,  A  Great  Boon  to . 530 

Women,  Raising  Healthy  . 529 

Wood,  Cutting  the  Brush . *..494 

Wool,  Qualities  of . *..104 

Wrapper,  American  Butter . 301 


Work,  A  Day’s,  in  Pounds  of  Force, 
519. 

Work  Basket,  The  Sliepherdess/529 

Y 

Yards,  Beautifying  the  School..  .911 
Yoke,  Ox,  How  to  Make  an,  *92— A 
Sliding,  for  Oxen,  *516. 


IV 


INDEX 
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Apple,  "  Highland  Beauty” . 108 

Apron,  A  Knitting . 491 

Arrow  Qnn . 208 

Ash-Lifter . Ill 

B 

Bags,  Tie  for . 101 

Ball  for  Water  Jug . (2).. 153 

Banners  with  Mottoes . 531 

Barn,  Plan  of  (2), 278— (3) ,400-Small 
<21,  141. 

Barn-Floor,  To  Strengthen. .(3). .  14 

Barometer  and  its  Uses . (3)  7 

Barrel-Header . 389 

Barrow,  A  Primitive .  58 

Basket,  Hanging . 110 

Basket,  Simple  Hanging _ (2;..  66 

Bay-Window,  Arrangement  of.  411 

Beads,  Indian . (3) .  .250 

Bear,  Polar,  Hunting . 531 

Bee-Feeder . 168 

Bee-Feeder,  The  Van  Deusen _  52 

Bees,  Stingless . (5)..  3*3 

Beeeher’s  Clearing . (8).. 355 

Beef,  Hanging  a  (3),  59— Lift,  395-523 
—Devices  for  liaising,  141. 

Bench,  A  Wash . (2).  .248 

Bin,  Grain . 469 

Bird,  Black,  Yellow-headed . 99 


Bird’s  Nest  in  a  Cannon . 

Birds,  Our  Common  Winter. . 


.292 

519 


Bit  for  Sucking  Cow . (2)..  150 

Biackberry  Gatherers . 305 

Boat,  Building  a . (5).. 282 

Boat,  Making  a  Stone . (3). .363 

Bob-Sled,  Home-made .  15 

Book-Case . 110 

Book-Hack  and  Cupboard . 328 

Boomerang,  Two  Forms  of  the.. 291 

Boot-Jack . (2). .248 

Box,  A  Bushel,  200— Guard  for  a, 
25  —  Rattan,  for  Animals,  A,  3— 
Wagon  Manure,  A,  51. 

Brace  for  Wire  Fence  Posts . 401 

Brackets,  Fungi .  (2).. 369 

Bread  Mkxer,  The  “  Stanyan  ”.(2)  25 
Buds . (2)..  532 


Can,  “Lester  ” . 100 

Canker-Worm,  Protector,  Mr.  Ly¬ 
man's  (2),  45. 

Car,  Dumping .  92 

Cart,  Hay-Rack  for,  19— Farm,  with 
a  Rack,  49. 

Castle  Garden,  A  View  of .  1 

Cattle,  Device  for  Leading,  196- 
Jersey  Bull  “Polonius,’-  352— 
“Ramapo,”  147  — Jersey  Cow 
“  Coomassle,”  55— Humped,  Afri¬ 
can,  55. 

Cow,  Device  for  Kicking . 200 

Cow,  Device  for  Self-sucking _ 300 

Celery . 308 

Celery  Plants  Banked  Up . 367 

Cells  of  Bees  . (3). .188 

Churn,  Dog- Power . 199 

Cheese  Press . 158 

Chickens,  Artificial  “Mother ”..152 

Cider  Mill,  Children  at  the . 372 

Cistern,  Barn,  193— Filter,  91,  (2),  100 

Clam  Bake . 265 

Clod  Crusher,  239,  (2),  346— and  Lev¬ 
eller,  57. 

Closets,  Earth  (4),  403— Box  and  Bar- 
row,  58 — Home-made,  24. 

Clothes  Dryer  for  Fireplace..  363 


Dairy,  Houghton  Farm . (4).. 194 

Day  in  May . 183 

Distribution  of  Seeds . 412-(3)  492 

Ditcher . 202 

Ditching,  Device  for . 364 

Dogs,  Prize  (14),  277— Wild  (2),  147. 
Door,  Feuder  (2),  2S9— Sliding,  for 
Poultry  House,  316— Weight,  417. 

Drain  Level . 198 

Dynamometer . 239 


Easter  Eggs . 162 

Ejectment  of  a  Squatter . 155 

End  Fastening  for  Cart . 269 

Ensilage  Cutters . (4).. 322 


Fastener,  Barn-Door . 151 

Feed-Bin  and  Barrow . (2).. 141 

Feed  Boxe9 . (2). .361 

Fence,  Portable,  (4),  4S-202— For  a 
Small  Stream,  402. 

Fences,  Wire,  Device  for  Tighten- 
ening,  358. 

Fender  for  Pigpen . 151 

Fern  Case . 470 

Ferns,  Growtli  of . . (3)..  109 

Ferrets,  European  &  American.  399 

Field-Day  in  June . 252 

Field  Roller . . 306 

Fire  Works . (3) .  .290-330 

Fish,  A  Jelly,  492— A  Lump,  479. 

Fork,  Dock . 141 

Fork  Handle,  Mending  a . 202 

Flood  Gate . 309 

Flowers,  Anthemis,  325  —  'Cactus 
Dahlia,  107—“  Cashmerian  ”  Lark¬ 
spur,  107  — “  Caslimerian  ”  Prim¬ 
rose,  247— Corydalis,  The  Pale,  365 
—Dahlias,  The  Single,  527— Dwarf 
China  Asters, 108— Fennel, Tangier 
Giant,  63— Feverfew,  The  Marsh, 
“  Marguerite,”  22— Gladiolus,  245 
—Golden  Selenla,  246— Groundsel, 
The  Beautiful,  t>4— Hyacinth,  The 
Cape,  65— Japan  Solomon’s  Seal, 
285— Japanese  Veronica,  407— Jes¬ 
samine,  108— May-Flowered  Rose, 
325— Phlox,  Chickweed,  285— Pillar 
Rose,  142— Pyramidal  Bellflower, 
487  — The  Scarlet  Lychnis,  407  — 
Shortia,  203  —  Skullcap,  Short- 
Leaved,  527—“  Snow  Glory,”  156- 
Star  Flower,  The  Two-Flowered 
Spring,  63— Tenore’s  Bell-Flower, 
365— Whitlow-wort,  526. 

Frame,  Lath  Letter . 531 

Frogs'  Eggs . (8). .208 

Fruit  Dryers . (2).. 410 

Fungi,  Smut  (4),  404— Barley,  404- 
Oat,  404— Wheat,  404. 

Furnace,  Hot-Air .  35 


Gate,  Double  Hingeless  (2),  315-485 
-Double-Latched,  92— Flood,  524 
—  Hinge,  318  —  Hingeless,  318  — 
Latoh,  Double,  275— Lift  (2),  244- 
Post,  Slanting,  199  — “Self-Open¬ 
ing,”  17— Small,  103— Wood  and 
Wire  (2),  862. 

Gauge,  A  Rail  Fence . (2)..  15 

Glaciers,  About . (3)..  68 

Grape  Stock  and  Cion .  47 

Grindstone  Tool-Holder, . 485 

Guard  for  Hand . 523 


H 


Coal  Scuttle . 

Halter  (2),  93-189— Bridie  it, 

475— 

Coffee  Mill  “Annex 

. (2) . .288 

Tying  a  (3 1,  201. 

. (2)..  34 

Hammock  for  Baby . 

.288 

Cooking,  Steam-Pipe.. 

. 411 

Hand-F’ace . 

..  69 

Cool  Rooms . 

.  ?6 

Hand  Protector . 

Coop,  Chicken . 

. 118-153 

Handkerchief  Case . 

Coral,  About . 

. (5).. 330 

Harness  Clamp  (3),  270— Hanging  a, 

Corn-House . 

.  (2).  .361-383 

196. 

Corn,  Marker  for,  8S— ‘ 

‘  Separator,” 

Harrow,  153 — The  “Monroe" 

Cir- 

111— The  Cuzco,  or  Peruvian, (4),  9. 

cular,20— With  Smoothing  Logs,7. 

Cot.,  A  Folding . 

. (2). .318 

Hay  Binder,  202— Cap,  239— Gather- 

Crank  Pump . 

. (2).. 340 

er,  821—  Weighing  Apparatus 

101. 

Crate  for  a  Fowl  ... 

. 316 

Hens,  Egg-Eating,  Nest  for _ 

..  45 

Cream  Warmer . 

. 289 

Hog  Handling  Apparatus . 

..480 

Crow,  A  Common . 

. 479 

Holder,  Bag,  199- (2)  238- *2)  270- 

Pole,  238-Post,  149-480— Rail,  318- 
Saw,  241— Saw  Bench  (2) ,  480— Wall 
Paper,  66— for  Fowls,  525— Wood, 
485. 

Home,  Return  for  the  Holidays. .507 
Honey  Extractor,  A  Centrifugal.  34 

Hook,  A  Manure .  51 

Hook  for  Pulling  Stumps . 401 

Horns,  Stag,  A  Series  of .  57 

Horse  Clothing  (4),  11—“  Iroquois," 
357  — Kicking,  Fixture  for,  278 — 
Stalls  (2),  91— Stall  and  Box  (3), 
280. 

Horse's  Foot . (9) .  .319 

Horses,  Ponies,  American-Bred 
Shetland,  13— Holder  Bridle,  16- 
Halter  on,  16  —  Feed  Bag,  16  — 
Lunch  Box,  16— Lunch  in  City,  43. 

Hot-Beds  with  Furnace . 528 

House  Plan,  (5)  12-(5)  54-(5)  98-(5) 
146— Diagram  of,  14. 

Houses,  Concrete,  and  other  Build¬ 
ings  (8>,  60-61. 

Hyacinth  Glass . 409 

! 

Ice-Box,  Structure  of,  56— Loading 
with  Team,  18— With  a  Derrick,  50 
—Tools  (5),  3. 

Insects,  Canker  Worm  (2),  45  — 
Chinch  Bug  (3).  476-False,  515- 
Corn  Worm,  381  —  Cricket,  The 
Mole,  493— Digger  -  Wasp,  312  — 
Flower-Bug,  Insidious,  515— Fly, 
Ichneumon,  26— Grape  Leaf-Hop¬ 
per,  286— Harvest  Fly  (2).  413— 
Leaf-Bug,  Ashy-Gray,  515  —  Lo¬ 
custs  (4),  812— Mealy  Bug,  with 
Meal  removed,  5— Ox  Gad-fly, 
Warbles  (2),  57— Pigeon  Tremex, 
26— Red  Spider,  5— Robber,  Manv- 
Banded,  515— Rocky  Mountain  Lo¬ 
cust  (4),  283— Rose-Bug,  493— Scab 
in  Sheep,  Its  Remedies  (3),  18— 
Water-Bug,  The  Gigantic,  26. 
Interlaken,  The  Swiss  Village  of.  28 
Ivy  in  the  House .  23 

J 

Jumper.  A  Hamper . 522 

K 

Key,  A  Leather . 521 

Kitten  in  Trouble. . 114 

Knives  from  Old  Scythes _ (4). .241 

L 

Ladder,  Fruit . 347-356-483 

Ladder  Hook . 309 

Lamb  Feeder . 101 

Lambrequin . 531 

Lantern . 144 

Latch,  Self-Closing . 150 

Lawn  Mower . 268 

Level . 358 

Lift-Bar  for  Gate . 483 

Lift,  Gate . (2)..  192-394 

Lock  for  Boat . . .  .270 

Log  Boat . 525 

Log-Lifter . 200 

Long  Island,  About .  11 

M 

Manger  in  Barn .  88 

Manure  Hook . 244 

Map  of  Book  Center . 121 

Marker,  Hand .  90 

Measure  for  Feed . 520 

Milk  Cupboard . 67 

Milking  Stool,  A  Handy .  15 

Milk  Tester,  Feser’s  Lactoscope,  16 

Mill  for  Hen  Manure . (2).  .150 

Molds  for  Concrete . (8) .  .236 

Muck  Scow . 484 

N 

Nose-Bag,  The  “Keimett” .  52 

o 

Oat,  New  Hulless .  90 

Orchard,  How  to  Start  (4>,  6— In 

Summer,  A  Scene  in  a,  332— While 
In  Blossom,  225. 

Ostriches,  Baby . 414 


Ox-Bow  Bender . 521 

Ox- Yoke . (4)..  92 

Oyster  Can  Pigeon  Holes _ (3;.. 206 


Pans  for  Catching  Locusts ..  (2) .  .284 

Pasture,  Vegetation  of . (2).. 103 

|  Pea,  The  “American  Wonder”...  21 

|  Peacli  of  China,  “  Peen  To” . 326 

I  Peddler’s  Visit .  87 

!  Pepper  Mill . (2)..  24 

Pet  Calf,  The . 210 

Picture  Frame  of  Gas  Pipe . 329 

Picture,  Shadow . 113 

Pigeon  Boxes  and  Roosts . . .  (3) . .  96 

Pincers,  Long-Handled . .541 

Pipe,  An  Entomological .  19 

Plants,  Arbor  Vitse,  Japan,  Fuller's 
(2),526— Chayote, 204— Chicory  (2), 
245 — Coffee,  Growth  of  (2),  209— 
Downy  Lip-Fern,  109— Geranium, 
Pruning  (2),  528— Grass,  Mexican 
Drop-Seed,  487—“  Guinea  ”  Grass, 
104— Orchard  Grass  (2),  105— Por¬ 
cupine  Grass,  201  —  Japanese 
Creeper,  489— Lucerne,  Something 
about,  62— Maiden-Hair  Fern,  157 
—Milkwort,  Box-Leaved,  203— Pea¬ 
nut,  156-Soy,  200-Wild  Thyme, 
488— Examining  Roots  of  (2),  409. 

“Play  Elephant.” .  69 

Plow . 270 

Plow  and  Pulverizer  Combined.. 356 

Plows,  Sulky .  405 

Potato,  “  The  Belle,”  216  —  The 
“  Magnum  Bonum,”  20. 

Post,  Device  for  Sharpening . 359 

Poultry,  Cochin  Fowls,  195— Para¬ 
sites,  58— Water  for  Fowls  In  Win¬ 
ter,  9. 

Pulverizer,  Soil . 106 

Pump . (3).. 151 
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A  VIEW  OF  CASTLE  GARDEN.  —  Drawn  and  Engraved  Expressly  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Castle  Garden  may  be  regarded  as  the  hop¬ 
per,  into  which  is  poured  the  raw  material 
that  is  soon  to  be  converted  into  American 
citizens.  In  its  management  it  is  most  bene¬ 


ficent,  as  it  receives  the  new  comer— weary 
with  an  ocean  voyage,  dazed  at  everything 
around  him  new  and  strange — and  starts  him 
for  his  new  home,  which,  in  the  majority 


of  cases,  is  somewhere  at  the  West.  The 
scene  after  an  arrival,  when  the  officials 
are  finding  out  the  destinations  of  the  im¬ 
migrants  is  chosen  for  the  above  engraving. 
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Suggestions  of  and  for  the  Season. 

Farmers,  Gardeners,  Stock-raisers,  Fruit- 
Growers  and  Dairymen,  are  no  less  “man¬ 
ufacturers  ”  than  are  the  makers  of  cloth,  and 
of  a  thousand  other  products  resulting  from 
the  application  of  labor  and  skill  to  raw  mate¬ 
rials.  By  mechanically  preparing  the  soil, 
sowing  seed,  cultivating  and  gathering,  we  ob¬ 
tain  grain,  hay,  cotton,  grass,  roots,  veget¬ 
ables,  fruits  and  flowers,  from  the  raw  materi¬ 
als  in  the  soil  and  the  elements  supplied  by 
air  and  water — aided  by  the  sun’s  heat  and 
light.  From  the  grass,  hay,  grain  and  roots 
we  manufacture  meats  and  daily  products, 
using  animals  as  the  machines.  After  ob¬ 
taining  the  perfected  results,  the  producers 
become  merchants  or  traders  when  exchang¬ 
ing  the  surplus,  not  needed  in  home  consump¬ 
tion,  for  money  or  other  articles.  Dealers, 
shippers,  transporters,  exporters  and  im¬ 
porters,  increase  the  value  of  raw  or  manu¬ 
factured  materials  by  taking  them  from 
the  places  where  they  are  less  wanted  to 
those  where  they  are  more  wanted. 

In  brief,  all  the  above  classes  are  occupied 
in  producing  articles  of  value  from  those  of 
no  intrinsic  value,  as  grain  from  mold  of  the 
soil ;  or  in  increasing  the  value  of  articles  by 
change  of  form  or  change  of  location.  And 
all  are  equally  pursuing  a  praiseworthy  occu¬ 
pation,  and  they  and  their  work  are  alike 
honorable,  if  they  are  equally  honest  and  in¬ 
dustrious.  All  the  talk,  or  thoughts  harbored, 
about  the  occupation  of  a  merchant,  or  manu¬ 
facturer,  or  importer,  being  higher  or  more 
honorable  or  even  more  desirable  than  that 
of  a  farmer,  are  fallacious  and  misleading. 
The  glare  and  glamour  arising  from  the  fact 
that  now  and  then  a  merchant,  not  one  in 
a  thousand,  secures  large  wealth  by  a  favora¬ 
ble  combination  of  circumstances  and  by  ex¬ 
tensive  operations,  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  en¬ 
gaged,  a  hundred  times  more  farmers  than 
merchants  advance  to  independence  if  not  to 
great  wealth.  Ninety-five  out  of  every  hun¬ 
dred  who  enter  upon  a  mercantile  life  fail,  or 
do  not  rise  above  the  condition  of  drudging 
employees,  with  a  bare  subsistence  not  one 
whit  better  than  is  enjoyed  by  the  lowest 
farm  laborer.  While  on  the  contrary  few 
who  earnestly  follow  agricultural  pursuits  fail 
to  secure,  at  least  comfortable  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  and  lodging,  for  themselves  and  families. 

The  false  notions,  above  indicated,  are  a 
great  bar  to  the  best  success  in  farming  and 
kindred  pursuits.  We  all  expect  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  merchant  to  put  into  practice 
business  habits  and  ideas ;  to  study  into 
the  best  modes  and  appliances,  to  be  wide 
awake  to  what  others  are  doing  in  the  same 
line.  But  somehow,  while  not  always  pub¬ 
licly  admitted  or  allowed,  the  farmer  and  his 
family  harbor  the  idea,  and  unfortunately  act 
upon  it,  that  their  occupation  is  of  a  lower 
grade,  a  sort  of  inferior  manual  labor  em¬ 
ployment,  endured  as  a  necessity  rather  than 
from  choice — a  machine  life,  affording  little 
opportunity  for  exercising  thought,  skill,  en¬ 
terprise,  study,  improvement,  or  for  the  emi¬ 
nent  success  that  comes  to  other  pursuits.  As 
a  rule,  they  are  secretly  gratified  if  a  son  has 


an  opening  in  a  merchant’s  establishment,  or 
a  daughter  is  affianced  to  the  scion  of  a  fam¬ 
ily  in  mercantile  pursuits.  This  false  feeling 
is  a  drag  upon  the  energies,  the  self  con¬ 
fidence,  the  cheerfulness,  the  ambition,  the 
study,  the  progress,  that  should  be  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  life  and  work  of  every  cultiva¬ 
tor  of  the  soil,  whether  of  a  few  still  unpaid 
for  acres,  or  of  the  larger  farm. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  new  year,  let  us 
start  with  a  just  appreciation  of  our  occupa¬ 
tion,  a  determination  to  make  the  best  of  it, 
to  deserve  the  highest  success,  which  is  the 
next  best  thing  to  actually  achieving  it,  even 
if  we  fail  to  do  so. 


In  our  position  of  farm  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  it  is  well  to  take  account  of  stock  ;  : 
to  figure  up  and  put  down  on  paper,  in  some 
form  however  simple,  a  catalogue  of  every¬ 
thing  we  have,  small  and  large,  with  its 
present  value,  indeed  every  implement, 
every  animal,  produce  and  cash  on  hand  and 
dues  to  us,  the  farm  itself,  each  field  and  the 
value  invested  in  growing  winter  crops  upon 
it,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  set  down  every 
liability,  and  strike  a  balance.  One  great 
effort  of  the  coming  twelve  months  will  be  to 
increase  the  stock  on  hand,  and  decrease  the 
liabilities.  If  not  done  hitherto,  begin  with 
January  1,  to  note  down,  each  day,  every 
transaction,  the  work  of  the  day,  what  is 
sold  or  bought,  of  or  to  whom,  and  its  price, 
whether  paid  for  or  not,  etc.  The  writer  of 
this  kept  such  a  journal,  on  a  farm  of  238 
acres,  from  the  age  of  14  years  onward.  At 
first  it  was  only  written  on  foolscap  sheets. 
A  rough  plot  of  the  fields  was  made  and  each, 
one  numbered,  and  the  amount  of  plowing 
and  sowing,  seed,  manure,  etc.,  expended  on 
each  and  every  field  were  written  down  at 
night.  All  the  larger  animals  were  named. 
The  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry,  too  numerous 
to  name,  were  classified  for  reference.  In 
brief,  everything  on  the  farm  was  noted 
down  on  paper,  and  everything  done  or  trans¬ 
piring  was  daily  entered  with  the  pen.  It 
furnished  entertainment,  and  the  sheets  be¬ 
came  valuable  for  reference  in  many  cases. 
A  simple  style  of  farm  book-keeping  grew 
out  of  it,  which  was  of  decided  utility :  but 
we  will  leave  that  for  the  present.  We 
would  be  exceedingly  pleased  to  know  that 
every  farm  reader  of  this,  or  some  one  in  his 
family,  would  start  such  a  complete  memo¬ 
randum,  beginning  January  1,  1881.  We 
know  its  usefulness  by  experience,  and  what 
good  it  leads  to. 

Let  one  of  the  first  plans  for  the  year  be  to 
secure  more  knowledge  about  our  occupation. 
Certainly  we  each  know  some  things  that 
others  do  not,  and  every  other  man  knows 
some  things  that  we  do  not.  Writing  and 
talking  with  others,  the  talks  at  farmers’  club 
meetings  and  conventions,  what  others  think 
and  say,  as  given  in  books  and  papers,  are  all 
sources  of  new  ideas.  Let  the  head  help  the 
hands  by  better  thinking  and  better  plans. 
One  can  not  talk  with  an  intelligent  neigh¬ 
bor,  or  read  a  farm  book,  or  farm  paper,  with¬ 
out  getting  some  new  idea,  or  suggestion, 
that  will  help  his  own  thinking  and  planning.. 

Well,  along  with  the  above,  we  must  look 
after  the  work  in  hand.  The  farm  animals 
are  the  chief  care  at  this  season,  generally; 
not  merely  to  get  them  through  winter,  but 
in  the  best  condition,  and  to  do  this  at  th@ 
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least  expense — for.  that  means  the  best  profit 
in  the  end.  Any  flesh  or  strength  lost  for 
want  of  a  pound  of  hay  or  grain,  will  be  like¬ 
ly  to  require  half  a  dozen  pounds  of  feed  to 
restore  it,  and  here  “a  penny  saved”  is  “a 
sixpence  lost.”  Animals  grow  less  in  winter; 
most  of  their  food  goes  to  keep  up  internal 
heat  to  supply  that  escaping  by  reason  of  the 
cold  outside.  A  warm  place  will  save  much 
of  the  food  thus  used,  and  less  will  be  required, 
or  more  will  go  to  increasing  growth  and 
weight,  and  that  is  profitable.  Warm  shel¬ 
ters,  bams,  stables,  closed  cracks,  tight  fences, 
straw  sheds  well  shut  in,  “dug-outs”  on  the 
prairies  for  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine, poultry 


Fig.  1.— A  RATTAN  BRUSH  FOR  ANIMALS. 


— all  of  these  are  feed-saving,  growth-produc¬ 
ing,  health-conserving,  and  therefore  sources 
of  real  profit.  There  is  money  in  keeping  every 
animal  shielded  from  wind  and  cold,  as  much 
as  possible,  excepting  only  that  they  be  not 
confined  in  foul  air  ...  .  Growing  animals 
need  more  food  and  protection  than  mature 
ones.  The  future  size,  vigor,  and  value  of  a 
horse,  ox,  cow,  or  sheep,  may  be  doubled  by  a 
little  extra  feed  and  care  during  the  growing 
period,  and  especially  in  winter.  The  boy’s 
idea  of  feeding  his  pig  only  on  alternate  days 
“  so  as  to  have  a  streak  of  fat  and  a  streak  of 
lean  meat  ”  is  too  often  acted  upon — uninten¬ 
tionally  of  course.  The  one  day’s  hunger  will 
pull  down  a  colt  or  calf,  or  other  animal, 
greatly.  W arm  or  unfrozen  water  is  a  health- 
saver  and  food-saver ....  Thought  and  me¬ 
chanical  skill  will  devise  many  contrivances 
for  saving  feed. 

Figure  1  shows  a  very  convenient  Brush  for 
animals,  made  of  split  rattan,  which  is  flex¬ 
ible,  not  softened  by  water,,  and  is  very 
durable.  It  is  less  harsh  to  the  skin  than  the 
ordinary  metal  curry-comb.  These  brushes 
are  on  sale  generally,  at  quite  moderate  prices. 


Fig.  2.— A  CHEAP  AND  SUBSTANTIAL  FEEDING  RACK. 


Figure  2  shows  a  simple,  easily  constructed 
Feed-Rack  for  the  stock  yard.  The  fodder  is 
thrown  in  at  the  top,  and  drawn  out  by  the 
cattle  through  the  open  space  between  the 
boards,  only  as  fast  as  eaten,  saving  waste. 


“  Bricks  without  straw  ”  are  made  now,  but 
none  without  clay.  Milch  cows  and  hens  are 


manufacturers,  but  they  cannot  make  some¬ 
thing  out  of  nothing.  They  must  have  the 
raw  materials,  or  they  cannot  produce  milk 
and  eggs.  And  when  they  have  the  materi¬ 
als,  the  abundance  and  quality  of  production 
will  depend  upon  the  machinery  being  kept 
in  good  working  order — not  cold  or  frozen  up. 
A  shivering  cow  or  hen  is  in  poor  condition 
to  produce  well.  So  give  them  good  shelter. 
The  cow  will  pay  you  back  for  a  warm  mash 
of  cut  feed  and  bran  or  richer  meal.  Like¬ 
wise  the-  hen  for  a  frequent  dish  of  warm 
boiled  potatoes  or  mush,  in  a  warm  place. 
Gravel  for  her  “  mill,”  and  ground  bones  or 
oyster  shells  for  egg  shells  are  needed.  A  hen 
may  lay  a  shell-less  egg,  but  she  will  not  keep 
it  up  intentionally  .  .  ,  .  The  “  bricks  without 
straw  or  clay  ’  idea,  is  of  wide  application  as 
to  farm  animals  generally  to  cows  and  hens 
making  milk  and  eggs ;  to  sheep  making 
wool ;  to  growing  colts,  calves,  lambs,  pigs, 
etc.,  making  flesh  and  bone  ;  to  working  ani¬ 
mals  making  muscle  to  supply  the  place  of 
that  used  up  by  exertion  of  strength  ;  to  all 
animals,  human  included,  making  fat  to  sup¬ 
ply  that  used  up  constantly  in  keeping  the  body 
warm,  especially  in  winter.  All  must  have 
the  raw  materials  to  manufacture  from,  and 
among  these  water,  not  ice  cold,  or  nearly  so, 
in  full  supply,  is  one  of  the  indispensable  ele¬ 
ments — not  the  only  one.  No  more  profitable 
study  is  there  for  the  keeper  of  animals,  than 
to  carefully  learn  and  know  what  materials, 
and  what  mixtures  of  them,  yield  the  largest 
returns  at  the  least  expense ;  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  manufacturing  machines,  or  ani¬ 
mals,  as  affecting  their  producing  capabilities. 


Some  of  ora  Western  readers  will  smile  at 
what  follows,  but  before  doing  so  we  request 
them  to  turn  back  and  read  on  page  340  of 
the  last  September  American  Agriculturist, 
the  experience  of  “A  Yorkshire  Fanner  on  the 
Prairies4”  That  chapter  ought  to  be  read  and 
pondered  and  acted  upon  by  every  dweller  on 
prairie  soil.  It  would  be  worth  much  to 
those  who  heed  it,  and  worth  untold  millions 
to  the  country. — Take  a  field  of  com,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  fair  order  as  to  soil.  With  the 
soil  under  half  the  hills  mix  a  pint  each  of 
good  manure,  leaving  half  the  hills  without. 
We  affirm  that,  on  the  average,  the  manured 
hills  will  give  much  larger  ears,  more  of 
them,  and  much  more  good  com  and  stalks, 
usually  15  to  30  bushels  more  per  acre,  with 
no  more  cost  for  plowing,  planting,  and  hoe¬ 
ing.  The  same  holds  good  for  nearly  all 
crops.  The  lesson  we  desire  to  inculcate 
strongly,  is,  that  every  handful  or  pint  of 
good  manure  made  and  saved  will  give  a  good 
hill  of  com,  large  full  ears,  in  place  of  small 
ones,  perchance  only  short  ears  or  nubbins  ; 
or  equivalent  results  with  other  crops.  The 
wise  farmer  who  means  to  be  a  successful 
manuf acturer  of  crops  this  year,  will  give  great 
attention  to  the  making  and  saving,  in  the 
best  condition,  of  every  possible  load,  bushel, 
pint  of  good  manure  he  can,  from  this  day 
on.  He  will  not  let  a  gill  of  the  brown,  but 
golden  liquid  escape  by  running  out,  or  wash¬ 
ing  out  by  rains.  If  without  straw  or  litter 
to  absorb  it  all,  he  will  bring  in  leaves,  muck, 
or  even  sods,  or  loam  for  the  purpose. 
Some  way  he  will  hold  it  and  get  it  among 
the  plant  roots  next  summer,  sure. 


Those  who  burn  wood  should  understand 
well  that  the  escaping  steam  from  burning 
green  wood  carries  off,  in  a  latent  state,  a 


large  part  of  the  heat  produced  :  that  a  cord 
of  dry  wood  supplies  as  much  heat  for  use 
as  two  cords  of  green  wood  ;  that  two  cords 
of  some  kinds  of  wood  when  dry  have  no 
more  weight  to  be  hauled  than  one  cord  of 
green.  Therefore,  the  prudent  man  will,  this 
winter,  when  labor  is  cheap,  have  a  full  sup¬ 
ply  of  wood  all  cut  and  split  and  ready  to  use. 


Killing  hogs,  if  not  already  over,  is  one  of 
the  jobs  of  this  month.  The  cold  uses  up 
so  much  fat  that  there  is  less 
profit,  if  any,  in  feeding  for 
fattening  during  low  thermom¬ 
eter  weather,  unless  there  are 
warm,  enclosed  pens,  and  hard¬ 
ly  then.  Fig.  3  shows  a  simple 
home-made  scraper,  handy  to 
remove  the  hair  after  scald¬ 
ing.  It  is  merely  a  piece  of  a 
Fig.  3.— a  hog-  scythe,  bent  into  the  form 
scraper.  shown  in  the  engraving,  with 
the  ends  fastened  to  a  wooden  handle. 


The  object  of  these  Notes  is  partly  to  of¬ 
fer  suggestions  and  hints,  and  partly  as  a 
reminder  of  needed  work  or  care.  A  few 
hints  more  must  suffice  now.  To  say  nothing 
of  good  looks,  keeping  the  skin  of  ani¬ 
mals  clean,  and  often  livened  up  with  curry¬ 
comb  and  brush,  conduces  to  comfort,  and 
health,  and  profit,  and  this  for  colts,  cows, 
oxen,  and  calves,  as  well  as  for  horses.  See 
fig.  1 .  .  .  .  Daily  exercise  for  all  kinds  of  ani¬ 
mals  is  good,  if  it  is  not  oppressively  cold, 
or  icy  walking.  Fattening  hogs  and  milk 
cows  need  but  little  exercise,  however. 
.  .  .  .  Mares  in  foal  ought  to  have  roomy 
box  stalls,  without  halters  ....  Apples, 
potatoes,  turnips,  mangels,  or  cabbage  leaves, 
etc.,  are  very  good,  along  with  dry  feed,  for 
any  and  all  animals.  Cut  hay,  scalded  and 
sprinkled  with  mush,  or  even  a  little  bran, 
or  meal,  is  relished,  and  good  for  them. 


In  gathering  ice  it  is  risky  to  wait  for  it  to 
get  as  thick  as  we  would,  like  to  have  it. 
When  there  is  solid  ice  six  inches  thick,  the 
harvest  should  begin  at  once ;  some  do  not 
wait  after  it  is  four  inches  thick.  If  there  is 
a  fall  of  snow  while  the  ice  is  forming,  remove 
it  from  the  surface  while  it  is  light,  where  it 
is  intended  to  cut 
at  once;  scrapers, 
a  snow  push  (see 
page  17),  stable 
brooms,  etc.,  may 
be  used.  The  hard¬ 
ware  and  imple¬ 
ment  stores  furnish 
a  complete  outfit 
of  ice  tools ;  mark¬ 
ers,  plows,  planes, 
saws,  breakers, 
etc.  ;  all  very  de¬ 
sirable  for  large 
operations,  but  for 
the  farmer’s  use 
few  tools  are  re¬ 
quired  beyond 
those  he  has  upon 
the  farm.  The  tools 
shown  in  figure  4 
are  those  most 
needed,  A  is  an  Ice  Hatchet,  of  the  ap¬ 
proved  shape ;  a  common  hatchet  or  small 
axe  will  answer.  The  splitting-bar,  B,  used 
to  break  ice  after  it  has  been  deeply  grooved, 
is  a  heavy  chisel  with  an  iron  handle.  The 
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pike,  C,  is  very  useful,  especially  to  handle 
ice  while  it  is  in  the  water.  Any  blacksmith 
can  fit  two  chilled  iron  points  in  a  handle. 
At  D  are  the  hand-tongs,  useful  in  removing 
the  ice  as  well  as  storing  it.  Saws  especially 
for  the  work  may  be  bought,  but  a  cross-cut 
saw,  with  one  handle  removed,  will  do  good 
service  ;  figure  8  shows  a  convenient  handle. 
A  hand-skid,  figure  9,  will  often  be  useful ; 

it  is  a  board  about  five  feet  long, 
with  a  cleat  at  one  end  and  hand¬ 
les  at  the  other.  If  a  pair  of  run- 


Fig.  8.— A  CROSS-CUT  SAW  ARRANGED  FOR  SAWING  ICE. 

ners,  of  strong  hoop,  are  put  under  the  end, 
the  board  may  be  used  as  a  sled  for  draw¬ 
ing  the  blocks  to  some  distance.  In  some 
cases  a  long  skid  or  shute  will  be  needed ; 
this  is  a  board  of  the  needed  length,  with 
raised  edges,  as  shown  on  page  18.  A  stone- 
boat,  sleds,  or  wagons,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  must  be  provided.  The  ice  being 
cleared  of  snow,  it  is  then  lined  into  strips  18 
inches  wide,  using  a  board  as  a  straight  edge, 
and  some  strong  iron  point,  or  an  axe,  as  a 


Fig.  9.— ICE-BOARD,  OR  HAND-SKID. 

marker.  A  hole  is  first  cut  for  the  saw  to 
enter,  and  the  cutting  is  done  along  the  lines. 
The  strips  may  be  cut  into  squares,  by  using 
the  saw,  or  by  first  making  a  deep  groove 
with  the  axe,  and  using  the  splitting-bar  ( B , 
figure  4)  to  break  them  apart.  Suggestions 
as  to  loading  the  ioe  are  given  on  page  18. 


The  Orchard  and  Garden  for  January. 

No  other  time  in  the  year  is  so  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  reading  as  the  long  evenings  of  winter. 
A  great  deal  of  cultivation  can  be  done  by 
the  fireside,  and  an  application  of  “brain 
manure  ”  can  be  made  now  that  will  give  a 
good  return  in  the  future.  In  spite  of  the 
sneers  at  “book-farming,”  the  world  is  fast 
learning  that  the  experience  of  others,  as 
stated  in  a  journal  or  book,  is  none  the  less 
valuable  for  being  in  print.  As  works  which 
treat  of  the  plant  in  its  relations  to  the  soil, 
air,  water,  etc.,  we  know  of  none  equal  to 
“  How  Crops  Grow,”  and  “  How  Crops  Feed,” 
by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson.  Whoever  masters 
these  has  made  good  use  of  his  time,  and  can 
never  regret  the  hours  thus  spent.  The  point 
first  to  be  gained  in  an  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion  is  a  clear  knowledge  of  first  principles, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  determined,  and 
on  this,  as  a  foundation,  one  can  safely  base 
his  study  in  some  special  branch  of  culture. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

The  number  of  those  who  in  this  country 
are  orchardists  exclusively  is  very  few,  and 
these  are  mainly  confined  to  the  great  peach 
centers.  But  many  farmers  have  large 
orchards,  and  the  growing  of  fruit  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  their  farming.  When  we  use 
the  term  orchardist,  it  refers  to  whoever  has 
an  orchard,  be  it  large  or  small.  Orchard 
culture  being  in  many  respects  different  from 
ordinary  fanning,  the  orchardist  needs  the 
help  of  special  works.  Among  the  'very  first 
of  these  is,  “  The  Fruit  Garden,”  by  Patrick 


Barry,  which  should  be  in  the  library  of 
every  grower  of  fruit.  It  is  full  of  just  the 
practical  information  needed,  beginning  at 
the  beginning,  and  in  plain  and  simple  lan¬ 
guage  describes,  with  the  aid  of  illustrations, 
the  various  methods  of  pruning,  budding, 
grafting,  etc.  “The  American  Fruit  Cul- 
turist,”  by  John  J.  Thomas,  is  another  valu¬ 
able  work.  Though  not  so  full  of  details  as 
Mr.  Barry’s  work,  its  larger  descriptive  list 
of  fruits  makes  it  of  value  Jo  those  wishing 
to  be  informed  on  the  different  varieties.  As 
a  work  of  reference,  a  cyclopaedia 
of  all  the  varieties  known  up  to 
the  time  of  its  publication,  the  most 
complete  is  the  “  Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America,”  by  our  greatest 
pomological  authority,  Charles  Downing. 
Among  special  treatises,  those  works  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  a  single  kind  of  fruit,  there 
are  “The  Peach  Culturist,”  by  the  Hon.  J. 
Alexander  Fulton.  This  gives  full  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  starting  and  after  management 
of  a  peach  orchard,  as  practised  in  Delaware 
and  Maryland.  “  Pear  Culture  for  Profit,”  by 
P.-T.  Quinn,  is  a  valuable  special  work  on  the 
cultivation  of  pears,  by  one  who  has  made 
pear-growing  profitable.  There  are  many 
other  books  on  kindred  subjects,  any 
one  of  which  contains  much  of  value. 
The  enterprising  orchardist  will  not 
only  be  familiar  with  the  contents  of 
these  standard  works,  but  keep  him¬ 
self  posted  as  to  the  new  facts  that 
appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  journals. 

Little  work  can  now  be  done  in  the  orchard. 
All  trees  should  be  protected  from  intruders 
of  every  kind.  Horses  and  cattle  should  be 
kept  from  old  trees,  as  they  often  do  much 
injury  by  browsing  the  twigs.  Young  trees 
are  not  only  to  be  guarded  against  the  larger 
animals,  but  from  mice  and  rabbits.  Hence, 
when  there  is  a  fall  of  snow,  it  should  be 
trampled  firmly  around  the  trees  to  keep 
off  the  mice.  Rabbits  are  kept  away  by 
smearing  the  trunks  with  blood  or  bloody 
meat.  The  eggs  of  the  tent-caterpillar  are 
easily  seen  and  removed  in  winter.  Manure 
may  be  drawn  out  and  spread  in  the  orchard 
at  any  time.  .  .  .  Now  is  the  proper  time  to 
think  about  orchard  planting.  If  fruit  trees 
are  to  be  set  out  next  spring,  two  leading 
points  should  be  considered :  the  thorough 
preparation  of  the  ground,  and  the  selecting 
of  the  varieties  of  fruit.  An  orchard  set  on 
poor  soil,  poorly  prepared,  will  be  a  poor  in¬ 
vestment.  Another  important  point  is  that 
it  costs  no  more  to  grow  a  tree  of  a  good 
variety  than  a  poor  one.  It  is  difficult  to  give 
a  list  of  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  etc.,  that 
will  suit  every  one  in  eveiy  locality.  A  list 
that  will  aid  in  making  the  selection  was 
given  in  the  Notes  for  last  January,  and  may 
be  consulted  ....  In  purchasing  fruit  trees, 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  they  shall  be 
true  to  name ;  and  second,  that  the  trees  be 
healthful  and  well  grown.  We  place  ac¬ 
curacy  first ;  a  poor  tree  by  care  may  be 
grown  to  make  a  good  one,  but  if  one  who 
intended  to  set  an  orchard  of  Northern  Spy 
or  Newtown  Pippin,  finds  after  waiting  six 
or  eight  years  that  he  has  only  Early  Harvest 
or  Pumpkin  Sweets,  he  has  no  remedy.  A 
good  share  of  his  life,  so  far  as  orchard  cul¬ 
ture  goes,  has  been  wasted.  Hence  our  fre¬ 
quent  advice  not  to  buy  of  tree  peddlers,  but 
to  always  deal  directly  with  a  nursery  of 
known  reputation.  One  cannot  afford  to 
plant  doubtful  trees  if  they  are  given  to  him. 


Therefore,  unless  a  “nursery  agent”  can 
show  that  the  nursery  he  represents  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  him,  don’t  buy,  if  the  hoped-for 
orchard  must  be  postponed.  If  disposed  to 
listen  to  one  believed  to  be  an  agent  of  a 
nursery  you  know  to  be  reliable,  it  is  always 
safest,  after  making  up  a  selection,  to  send 
it  direct  to  the  nursery  yourself,  and  get  an 
answer  that  it  is  all  right.  If  there  is  a 
reliable  nursery  near  at  hand,  it  is  better, 
other  things  being  equal,  to  get  trees  there. 

TSie  Fruit  Garden, 

Under  this  head  we  treat  of  what  are  now 
generally  known  as  “  Small  Fruits,”  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  fruits  of  the  Orchard. 
In  this  department  the  literature  is  veiy  full, 
there  being  a  large  number  of  general  and 
special  treatises.  The  “  Fruit  Garden,”  of  P. 
Barry,  already  referred  to,  in  its  title  hardly 
indicates  its  full  scope.  In  the  present  use 
of  the  term  “  Fruit  Garden  ”  one  might  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  treated  of  small  fruits  only.  The 
fact  is,  it  is  largely  devoted  to  the  raising  and 
the’  cultivation  of  trees,  while  the  small  fruits, 
though  they  receive  their  full  share,  are  not 
the  leading  topics.  Whoever  has  this  work 
has  a  most  excellent  general  guide  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  small  fruits,  though  so  far  as  varieties 
go,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  catalogues 
of  the  dealers  for  the  newer  sorts.  The  ‘  ‘Small 
Fruit  Culturist,”  by  A.  S.  Fuller,  has  long 
been  a  standard  work,  while  “  Success  with 
Small  Fruits,”  by  E.  P.  Roe,  shows  what  art 
can  do  in  presenting  a  matter  of  fact  sub¬ 
ject....  Grapes  are  included  as  small  fruits,  and 
here  the  latest,  freshest  work  is  “American 
Grape  Growing  and  Wine  Making,”  by  Prof. 
Geo.  Hussman.  This  treats  especially  of  vine¬ 
yard  culture.  The  “  Grape  Culturist,”  by  A. 
S.  Fuller,  will  perhaps  better  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  those  who  would  grow  but  a 
few  vines.  “  Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine  ”  is  a 
most  suggestive  little  work.... Other  special 
works  of  value  are  ;  “The  Illustrated  Straw¬ 
berry  Culturist,”  by  A.  S.  Fuller,  and  the 
“Cranberry  Culturist,”  by  J.  J.  White.  It 
should  be  generally  understood  that  Cran¬ 
berry  culture  can  only  be  successful  where 
there  are  certain  natural  conditions  of  the 
soil.  White’s  work  plainly  shows  what  these 
are  and  how  to  take  advantage  of  them  .... 
What  follows  is  intended  for  every  farmer 
who  reads>  this  paper.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  every  city  or  village  mechanic  has 
during  the  year  a  greater  variety  of  straw¬ 
berries,  raspberries,  etc,,  which  he  buys,  than 
are  to  be  seen  upon  the  table  of  many  a 
wealthy  farmer.  The  American  Agriculturist 
has  constantly  endeavored  to  show  how  easily 
every  farmer’s  table  can  be  supplied  with  the 
choicest  fruits  and  vegetables  at  a  very  little 
expense.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  our 
teachings  have  brought  good  results,  but 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  Now 
we  would  ask  you — the  reader — Have  you 
upon  your  table,  from  the  time  the  first 
strawberry  comes,  to  that  when  the  last 
grape  disappears,  all  the  fruit,  every  day — 
yes  three  times  a  day — that  your  family  can 
eat  ?  If  you  have  not,  you  are  not  living  up 
to  your  privileges,  and  if  your  boys,  who  now 
and  then  go  to  the  town,  and  see  how  much 
better  off  their  town  cousins  are  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  will  not  “stay  on  the  farm,”  it  is  well 
that  you  should  know  one  reason  why.— 
Town’s  people,  city  people,  with  half  the 
general  prosperity — live  better  than  the  far¬ 
mer.  It  is  of  no  use  to  blink  this  fact.  Con- 
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tinuous  salt  pork  and  cabbage,  and  no  fruits 
in  their  season,  have  much  to  do  with  boys 
leaving  the  farm.  If  this  matter  of  bodily 
food,  with  the  lack  of  mental  food  in  the 
way  of  books  and  papers,  were  properly  con¬ 
sidered,  we  should  have  fewer  farmers  writing 
us  asking  “  how  to  keep  boys  on  the  farm.”... 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  we  all  make 
good  resolutions,  and  none  better  can  be  made 
by  a  farmer,  be  his  acres  few  or  many,  than 
the  resolution  to  devote  a  portion  of  his  land 
to  a  fruit  garden.  The  how  we  will  tell  him 
in  time.  It  is  enough  for  this  month  to  get 
the  resolution  to  do  it.... What  we  have  said 
on  the  fruit  garden  applies  equally  to  the 

Kitchen  and  Market  Garden. 

It  is  the  Kitchen  Garden  which  we  espe¬ 
cially  plead  for.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
city  mechanic  or  a  store  porter  should  go 
home  to  a  better  dinner  than  the  farmer  who 
owns  his  hundreds  of  acres — but  he  does,  so 
far  'as  variety  of  vegetables  go.  We  unite 
under  one  head  Kitchen  and  Market  Garden, 
and  there  is  no  farmer  near  a  market  who 
may  not  find  it  profitable  to  combine  the  two 
in  reality.  The  books  in  this  department  are 
of  the  best  and  most  practical  kind.  The 
leader  here  is  “Gardening  for  Profit,”  by 
Peter  Henderson,  a  work  that  tells  how  to 
raise  vegetables  with  profit.  It  is  written  by 
one  who  is  thoroughly  practical  and  teaches 
from  experience.  “  Money  in  the  Garden,” 
by  P.  T.  Quinn,  covers  a  similar  ground,  but 
in  a  different  manner,  while  “  Farm  Garden¬ 
ing  and  Seed  Growing,”  by  F.  Brill,  takes  a 
still  different  view  of  the  subject.  Each  con¬ 
tains  enough  that  the  others  do  not,  to  make 
them  all  valuable  aids  to  the  private  or  the 
market  gardener.  For  the  Southern  States, 
“Gardening  for  the  South,”  by  W.  N.  White, 
is  commended.  There  are  several  special 
crops  of  importance  enough  to  have  a  sepa¬ 
rate  treatise,  among  which  are  pamphlets  on 
Onion  and  Hop-Growing ;  and  the  Culture 
of  Squashes  and  of  Cabbages  by  J.  J.  H.  Greg¬ 
ory.  ...  At  this  season  cold  frames  will  need 
special  attention.  Keep  in  mind  the  fact  that 
the  plants  in  cold  frames  should  not  start 
into  growth  during  winter — if  they  do,  when 
a  cold  snap  comes  they  will  be  killed.  When 
the  temperature  is  above  30°  the  sashes  should 
be  removed,  and  ventilation  given  at  all 
times,  save  during  the  most  intense  cold.... 
Hot-beds  in  the  Southern  States  are  started 
this  month.  Sashes  should  be  put  in  order 
now  for  use  in  the  Northern  States.... Roots, 
as  well  as  celery  in  trenches  are  apt  to  suffer 
more  from  heat  than  from  cold.  The  object 
is  to  keep  them  from  actual  freezing,  but 
they  should  not  be  kept  too  warm.  If  celery 
in  trenches  starts  to  grow  it  will  soon  be¬ 
come  “pipey”  and  worthless.  In  a  warm 
spell,  such  as  we  often  have  this  month,  the 
trenches  may  need  to  have  some  of  the  cover¬ 
ing  removed ....  Look  after  the  seeds  ;  throw 
away  all  of  doubtful  value,  and  order  new 
stock  early.  The  same  with  implements, 
which  often  need  a  new  piece. 

Flower  Garden  and  I.aw u. 

Under  this  head  we  give  hints  as  to  the 
management  of  whatever  may  be  regarded 
as  ornamental  ground,  whether  it  be  the 
farmer’s  front  yard,  the  city  or  village  plot,  or 
the  larger  areas  of  those  who  devote  some 
acres  to  pleasure  grounds.  Those  who  would 
consult  works  on  this  subject  can  find  several 
useful  ones.  There  are  many  who  have  a 


village  or  suburban  plot  which  they  would 
devote  in  part  to  fruit  and  to  vegetables,  while 
a  share  is  given  to  flower  culture.  Such  will 
find  their  wants  anticipated  and  provided  for 
in  Henderson’s  “  Gardening  for  Pleasure.” 
As  a  general  treatise  on  flower  gardening  and 
flowers,  especially  the  hardier  kinds,  Breck’s 
“  New  Book  on  Flowers”  is  full  of  interesting 
instruction.  To  those  who  would  improve 
their  present  grounds,  or  lay  out  a  new  place, 
the  “  Beautifying  Country  Homes,”  by  Wei- 
denman  gives  abundant  instruction.  A  stan¬ 
dard  work  on  rural  matters,  and  one  which 
is  most  charming  in  its  style,  is  Downing’s 
“Landscape  Gardening.”. ...  As  to  actual 
work  in  the  Northern  States,  it  must  be 
mainly  that  of  preservation.  If  the  winter 
is  one  of  heavy  snows  there  is  great  danger 
that  the  Evergreens  may  be  disfigured. 
When  the  snow  lodges  in  the  branches  it 
should  be  beaten  out  before  it  gets  icy.  If 
there  is  a  deep  snow,  dig  it  away  from  the 
lower  branches  of  such  evergreens  as  may  be 
covered  by  it,  lest  the  mass  in  settling  may 
drag  down  and  break  the  branches.  In  the 
country  there  will  be  those  who  will  make  a 
“crosscut”  for  the  house,  disregarding  the 
roads,  and  in  this  way  great  damage  is  often 
done  to  valuable  shrubs  that  are  hidden  by 
the  snow.  Where  there  is  danger  of  this,  set 
poles  and  stretch  fence  wire  to  keep  thought¬ 
less  persons  in  the  way  they  should  go. 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants. 

Those  who  have  no  gardener,  but  manage 
their  own  greenhouse,  as  well  as  those  lovers 
of  flowers  who,  having  no  greenhouse,  find 
enjoyment  in  their  Window  Garden,  will 
find  great  assistance  from  “  Gardening  for 
Pleasure,”  (which  supposes  that  there  is 
“pleasure”  in  window  gardening),  and  “Prac¬ 
tical  Floriculture,”  by  Peter  Henderson.  An¬ 
other  admirable  work  is  “Winter  Greeneries,” 
by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Johnson,  D.D.,  which  is 


especially  devoted  to  window  gardening,  and 
home  decoration  with  easily  managed  plants. 
....  If  our  advice  has  been  followed,  bulbs 
for  winter  blooming  were  potted  last  fall  and 
placed  in  the  cellar.  A  few  pots  at  a  time 
should  be  brought  into  heat  whether  in  the 
window  or  greenhouse.  If  one  wishes  an¬ 
nuals  in  greenhouse  or  window,  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  now ....  Water,  Dust,  Insects 
— these  are  the  three  subjects  that  demand 
the  attention  of  the  grower  of  flowers,  whether 
he  has  a  few  pots  in  the  window  or  a  green¬ 
house  full.  As  to  watering,  it  is  oftener 
overdone  than  neglected.  We  received  a  note 
from  a  gentleman  who  had  followed  our 
directions,  and  yet  his  plants  would  not 
flourish.  Happening  near  his  residence,  we 
called  on  the  writer,  and  a  glance  showed 
the  causd  of  the  trouble.  In  every  pot  the 
soil  was  sopping  wet,  in  the  Cf  dition  of 
mud.  Plant  life  was  impossible  In  every 
pot,  for  every  plant,  except  an  aquatic,  the 


soil  should  be  so  loose — made  so,  by  adding 
sand — that  all  excess  of  water  will  drain  off. 
It  is  better  to  withhold  water  until  the  plants 
by  wilting  show  the  need  of  it,  than  to  keep 
up  this  constant  soaking.  With  properly 
loose  soil,  daily  watering  may  be  required, 
but  if  the  soil  is  close,  do  not  water  until  it 
seems  to  be  dry  and  needs  it ...  .  Dust  is 
more  injurious  to  plants  than  many  suppose. 
With  smooth-leaved  plants,  use  a  damp 
sponge  or  soft  cloth,  and  wipe  off  each  leaf. 
Others  may  be  set  in  a  bath-tub  or  sink,  and 
showered,  using  a  fine  rose  watering-pot, 
once  a  week.  Arrange  a  screen  of  light 


Fig.  2. — THE  MEALY  BUG,  WITH  “  MEAL”  REMOVED. 

fabric,  or  even  of  paper,  to  put  over  the 
window  plants  while  the  room  is  being  swept, 
and  until  the  dust  has  settled.  .  .  .  Insects 
are  sometimes  seen,  but  often  unsuspected 
as  the  lack  of  thrift.  The  small,  active  plant- 
lice  are  readily  seen,  and  are  most  common. 
They  may  be  killed  by  tobacco  smoke,  or 
tobacco  water,  but  if  taken  in  time,  can  be 
kept  under  by  the  use  of  a  brush — an  old  soft 
.tooth-brush  passed  over  the  twigs  will  soon 
clear  them  out.  So  with  scale  insect ;  if  dis¬ 
covered,  remove  it.  The  insect  of  all  others 
that  does  the  most  mischief  unnoticed  is  the 
“  Red  Spider”  (fig.  1).  It  is  not  a  spider,  and 
is  not  always  red.  If  a  house  plant  has  its 
leaves  turn  brownish  and  looks  unhealthy 
generally,  an  examination  of  the  under  side 
of  the  leaf  with  a  strong  magnifier  will 
show  a  web  over  its  surface  and  exeedingly 
small,  red  or  more  generally  brown  insects, 
like  that  in  the  very  largely  magnified  engrav¬ 
ing.  It  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  of  plant 
insects,  and  yet  one  of  the  easiest  to  get  rid 
of.  Wash  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  every 
few  days,  using  an  abundance  of  water,  and 
it  will  soon  disappear.  The  Mealy  Bug  (fig. 
2),  is  another  pest,  often  unobserved.  It  is 
usually  found  where  the  leaf  joins  a  stem,  or 
in  the  crotch  of  a  branch,  as  a  whitish  color¬ 
ing  mass.  Pick  it  out  and  kill.  Indeed,  with 
carefully  tended  plants,  hand-work,  killing 
the  insects  wherever  found,  is  all  that  is  re¬ 
quired.  .  .  .  Worms  in  the  ball  of  earth  in 
pots  often  cause  trouble  by  compacting  the 
soil  and  leaving  channels  through  which 
water  will  pass  without  moistening  the  mass 
of  soil.  When  the  ball  of  earth  is  turned  out, 
the  worms  are  usually  found  on  the  surface 
rind  may  be  removed.  These  and  other 
worms,  sometimes  found  in  pots,  may  be 
killed  by  the  use  of  lime-water.  Perfectly 
clear  lime-water  may  be  used  to  saturate  the 
earth  of  the  pot,  then  in  a  few  minutes  or¬ 
dinary  water  should  be  applied,  enough  to 
drive  out  all  the  lime-water ....  Fertilizers 
should  be  applied  to  house  plants  only  when 
they  are  in  a  growing  state,  and  in  the 
liquid  form.  Peruvian  guano  is  excellent 
and  very  neat ;  dissolve  a  teaspoonful  in 
warm  water,  and  add  it  to  a  gallon  of  cold 
water.  Water  of  Ammonia,  often  called 
Spirits  of  Hartshorn,  a  teaspoonful  in  a 
quart  of  water,  may  be  usf  1  with  good  effect. 
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Cooking  Food— Scalding  Hogs. 

Whether  one  cooks  food  or  not,  there  are 
occasions  on  the  farm,  especially  at  “killing 
time,”  when  an  apparatus  for  heating  water 
is  in  demand.  If  the  farmer  finds  that  the 
boilers  and  cookers  offered  for  sale  are  be¬ 
yond  his  means,  he  can  contrive  a  substitute 


at  a  less  expense.  The  engraving  shows  an 
apparatus  that  has  stood-  the  test  of  several 
years’  actual  use.  It  consists  of  a  box  two 
feet  wide,  eight  feet  long,  and  18  to  28  inches 
deep,  made  of  two-inch  hard-wood  plank. 
The  bottom  is  of  heavy  sheet-iron,  so  nailed 
to  the  sides  and  ends  that  the  box  may  be 
water  tight.  The  box  rests  on  walls  of  stone 
or  brick,  built  high  enough  to  give  room  for 
a  fire  underneath.  A  sheet-iron  door  is 
placed  at  the  front  of  the  fireplace,  which 
is  large  enough  to  admit  good-sized  knots 
from  the  wood-pile.  A  chimney  for  the 
escape  of  the  smoke  is  made  from  an  old 
stove-pipe  set  at  the  rear  end  of  the  “boiler.” 
Earth  is  banked  up  against  the  outer  sides  of 
the  walls,  and  should  extend  up  above  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
sparks  and  smoke.  A  close-fitting  sliding  door 
is  placed  in  front,  to  be  used  in  drawing  off 
the  contents  of  the  box.  A  cover — an  inch 
plank  with  edges  bevelled  to  fit  the  sides  of 
the  box,  and  with  a  handle  at  each  end — 
Should  be  provided.  This  arrangement,  de¬ 
vised  by  the  late  S.  H.  Clay,  of  Kentucky, 
and  brought  to  notice  by  T.  D.  Cobum,  in  his 
excellent  “Swine  Husbandry,”  is  given  in 
answer  to  requests  for  a  cheap  apparatus  of 
the  kind.  It  serves  for  boiling  corn,  pump¬ 
kins,  etc. ,  for  hogs  and  other  stock.  Such  a 
boiler  will  be  handy  to  heat  water  for  scald¬ 
ing  hogs,  and  many  other  uses  upon  the  farm. 


How  to  Start  an  Orchard  With  Little 
Money. 

A  settler  upon  a  new  farm  is  often  obliged 
to  defer  planting  an  orchard  for  several  years, 
as  aside  from  other  demands  upon  labor  on 
fields,  he  can  not  just  then  afford  to  invest 
the  necessary  money  in  trees.  There  is  a 
plan  by  which  one  may  secure  trees  for  an 
orchard  which  shall  ultimately  cost  him 
nothing.  To  do  this,  he  must  be  able  to  make 
a  small  outlay  of  money,  give  a  little  intelli¬ 
gent  labor,  and  be  willing  to  wait  for  a  few 
years.  This  can  be  done  by  starting  with 
Root-grafts.  As  few  outside  of  nurseries 
know  what  these  are,  let  us  explain.  We 
may  let  a  seedling  tree  grow  to  be  6  or  10  feet 


high,  cut  it  off  where  we  wish  the  head  to 
begin,  and  put  in  grafts  of  the  kind  we  de¬ 
sire.  All  between  the  root  and  the  grafts  is 
of  the  seedling  tree,  and  of  no  use  except  to 
support  the  top.  Or  we  may  cut  the  seedling 
off  at  the  level  of  the  ground,  or  just  below 
it,  and  put  the  grafts  in  there  ;  the  result  will 
be  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  in  the  last  it 
will  take  the  graft  longer  to 
grow  and  come  into  bearing. 
In  making  root-grafts,  a 
seedling  stock,  about  the 
size  of  a  lead-pencil  or  a  lit¬ 
tle  larger,  is  cut  off,  at  what 
nurserymen  term  the  “col¬ 
lar  ”  (i.  e.,  the  point  of  union 
between  root  and  stem)  and 
a  graft  inserted.  The  small 
end  of  the  root  and  matted 
fibres  are  cut  off.  The  root- 
graft,  when  finished ;  is 
about  8  inches  long,  and  ap¬ 
pears  as  in  figure  1  ;  it  is 
really  a  cutting  of  a  desira¬ 
ble  variety  to  which  is  attach¬ 
ed  a  root  of  a  seedling,  of 
course  of  an  unknown  kind. 
The  root-graft  is  planted  so 
deep  that  but  one  bud  is  above  the  surface. 
The  point  of  union  being  underground  and 
moist,  such  grafts  rarely  fail.  This  kind  of 
grafting  is  done  in  the  winter  ;  the  grafts  are 
stored  in  boxes  of  earth  in  the  cellar,  and 
are  in  readiness  to  set  out  in  spring.  Some 
nurseries,  especially  at  the  West,  advertise 
root-grafts  and  have  them  reg¬ 
ularly  in  their  catalogues.  They 
can  be  bought  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  very  low — usually  less  than 
$2  per  hundred.  If  procured 
from  a  nursery  of  good  reputa¬ 
tion,  there  should  be  no  more 
risk  as  to  accuracy  in  names  than 
with  regular  trees.  They  are  sent 
out  packed  in  boxes  with  either 
sand  or  sawdust  to  prevent  the 
roots  from  drying.  As  there  may 
be  some  having  seedling  apple 
stocks,  who  would  like  to  root- 
graft  them,  we  will  briefly  show 
how  it  is  done.  Indeed  if  one 
chooses  he  can  buy  stocks  and 
cions  and  graft  them  himself, 
though  in  a  small  way  there 
would  be  scarcely  any  saving  by 
so  doing.  The  root,  fig.  2,  is  cut  off  at  the 
“  collar,”  with  an  upward  sloping  cut,  and 
the  lower  end  removed,  leaving  the  root  3  or 
4  inches  long  ;  in  the  center 
of  the  slope,  A,  a  cut  is  made 
downwards,  as  at  B,  to  form 
the  “  tongue.”  The  cion.  fig. 

3,  of  the  same  size  and  about 
the  same  length,  is  cut  with 
a  slope  downwards,  A,  and  a 
similar  tongue,  B,  made  in 
the  face  of  the  slope.  The 
two  pieces  are  then  locked 
together  as  in  figure  4,  the 
tongue  of  one  in  the  slit  of 
the  other,  taking  care  that 
the  inner  barks  of  the  two 
come  in  contact  as  much  as 
possible  ;  if  the  cion  and  stock  *  *£•  'A‘ 
are  unequal  in  size,  then  secure  as  complete 
a  bark  contact  as  may  be  on  one  side.  (These 
three  enj  vings  are  from  the  “Fruit  Gar¬ 
den,”  by  .  Barry,  the  most  complete  and 
practical  work  on  all  that  relates  to  the  nur¬ 
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sery  and  orchard.)  One  with  a  sharp  knife 
and  some  apple  twigs  of  the  right  size,  can 
learn  in  a  very  short  time  to  make  a  neat  and 
complete  fit,  and  the  rapidity  will  soon  fol¬ 
low.  This  is  called  the  “  whip  graft,”  and  is 
perhaps  the  best  for  any  grafting  where  both 
cion  and  stock  are  nearly  the  same  size.  The 
graft  is  finished  by  wrapping  the  joint  with 
paper  upon  which  grafting  wax  has  been 
spread  ;  some  tie  the  graft  with  cotton  twine 
and  brush  the  melted  wax  over  the  joint ; 
others,  still,  use  cotton  twine  that  has  been 
passed  through  the  melted  grafting  wax. 
Some  nurserymen,  instead  of  “whip  grafting” 
as  above  described,  use  the  “  side 
graft.”  Here  the  cion  is  cut  to  a 
slender  wedge,  and  placed  in  a 
diagonal  cut  an  inch  or  more  long, 
the  joint  being  covered  as  before. 
The  method  strikes  us  asdess  suited 
to  root-grafts  that  are  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  a  distance.  The  finished 
root-grafts  are  placed  in  boxes, 
their  roots  covered  with  damp  sand 
or  sawdust — properly  labelled  and 
kept  in  a  cool  cellar  until  spring. 
On  a  large  scale  one  man  prepares 
the  grafts,  another  cuts  the  roots 
and  inserts  them,  and  a  third  waxes — sev¬ 
eral  clamps  and  other  contrivances  being 
used  to  facilitate  the  work.  A  good-sized 
stock  is  often  used  for  two  or  three  cions, 
a  practice  condemned  by  some,  who  claim 
that  one  cion  only  should  be  inserted  at  the 
collar.  Only  the  main,  or  tap-root  of  young 
seedlings  should  be  employed ;  the  use  of 
side  roots  from  old  trees  at  one  time  brought 
root-grafts  into  disrepute,  but  properly  done 
it  is  perfectly  successful,  and  is  now  the 
general  method  of  propagating  the  apple. 
The  fact  that  it  can  be  done  in-doors  during 
winter,  is  largely  in  its  favor,  and  one  may 
purchase  root-grafts  from  a 
reputable  nursery  with  con¬ 
fidence  that  they  will  grow 
into  good  trees.  The  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  asked:  “How 
soon  will  root-grafts  make 
trees  large  enough  to  set 
out  ?”  That  will  depend 
somewhat  upon  the  variety 
of  apple,  and  also  upon  the 
cultivation ;  three  years  at 
least,  and  generally  four 
years  will  be  required  to 
make  a  tree  of  proper  size 
to  plant  in  the  orchard. 

The  details  of  planting  and 
after  care  will  be  given  an¬ 
other  month.  We  stated  in 
the  beginning  that  one’s 
trees  might  “  ultimately  cost 
him  nothing.”  It  will  take 
but  little  more  time  to  cul¬ 
tivate  1,000  trees  than  it  will 
to  care  for  500.  The  trees  at  the  end  of  four 
years  will  find  a  ready  sale  at  many  times  the 
cost  of  the  grafts,  and  should  bring  full  nurs¬ 
ery  prices  on  account  of  being  at  hand,  and 
not  having  to  run  the  risks  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  If  one  can  afford  the  moderate  im¬ 
mediate  outlay,  this  will,  with  fair  care,  be  a 
profitable  crop.  If  this  care  can  not  be  given, 
then  it  should  not  be  undertaken,  as  nothing 
is  more  unsalable  than  badly  grown  trees. 
Buying  seedling  stocks  saves  time.  Any  one 
can  raise  them  by  planting  apple  seeds  in 
good  soil  in  spring  ;  the  majority  of  the  seed¬ 
lings  should  be  large  enough  by  fall  to  graft. 


Fig.  3. 
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Explaining  the  Barometer  and  its  Uses. 

The  Greek  word  metron  means  a  measure. 
Another  Greek  word,  baros,  means  weight  or 
pressure.  Putting  these  two  words  together 
we  have  baros-metron,  or  our  English  word 
barometer,  which  means  a  measure  of  weight 
or  pressure.  The  use  of  this  word  is  limited 
to  instruments  for  measuring  the  weight  or 
pressure  of  the  air.*  Air  would  seem  to  have 
almost  no  weight,  but 
the  air  in  an  ordinary 
barrel  actually  weighs 
-83/4  ounces  ;  or  2°/ 8  bar- 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


1 


rels  of  air  weigh  one  pound.  The  air  in  a 
room  only  10  feet  square  and  10  feet  high 
weighs  over  76  pounds.  The  weight  of  all 
the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  so  great 
that  it  presses  down  upon  eveiy  square  inch 
nearly  15  pounds  (14.61),  and  upon  every 
square  foot  2,104  pounds,  or  over  a  ton! 

If  we  sink  a  deep  tumbler  in  the  water, 
and  when  full  lift  it  nearly  out,  fig.  1,  with 
the  mouth  downward,  the  pressure  of  the 
air  upon  the  water  in  the  dish  will  keep  the 
water  up  in  the  tumbler.  If  the  tumbler 
were  84  feet  long,  the  ail’  would  still  push 
the  water  up  on  the  inside  nearly  to  the  top, 
but  it  will  not  push  it  any  further  up,  how¬ 
ever  high  the  tumbler  may  be,  because 
the  whole  weight  of  the  ah  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  only  about  33'/a  feet  of  water. 

If  we  put  mercury  (quicksilver)  in  the  dish 
instead  of  water,  the  same  effect  will 
take  place,  but  the  mercury  will  rise 
only  about  one-fourteenth  as  high, 
because  it  is  about  14  times  heavier 
than  water.  Take  a  glass  tube,  (a, 
fig.  2,)  38  inches  long,  closed  at  one 
end,  fill  it  with  mercury  and  put  the 
finger  over  the  top  end.  Now  tuna  it 
down  into  a  dish  of  mercury,  b,  and 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  will  sink 
down  to  c,  leaving  a  vacuum  above 
it.  If  the  tube  is  an  inch  square  on 
the  inside,  we  will  find  that  about  30 
inches  deep  will  weigh  nearly  15 
pounds.  That  is,  the  whole  weight  of 
air  pressing  on  one  inch  is  about  15 
pounds.  Our  glass  tube  of  mercury, 
is  a  baros-metron,  or  as  we  English  it, 
a  barometer,  a  measurer  of  the  weight 
or  pressure  of  the  air.  We  can  set  the 
lower  open  end  of  the  tube  in  a  box  or 
bag  of  mercuiy,  and  the  effect  will  be 
the  same,  for  the  air  will  press  upon 
the  bag  and  push  the  mercuiy  up 
about  30  inches  high  in  the  tube. 

There  are  a  good  many  foi’ms  of 
barometers.  A  common  one  is  shown 
in  fig.  3,  which  is  arranged  to  be  car¬ 
ried  about,  and  the  top  part  is  marked 
^  3  off  with  fine  lines,  say  a  tenth  of  an 
'  inch  apart,  so  that  we  can  see  and 
note  when  the  mercury  goes  higher  or  lower, 
as  it  will  do  if  the  pressure  of  the  air  is 

*The  Greek  word  thermos  means  heat  or  warmth.  So  a 
ihermos-metron,  or  thermometer,  means  a  measurer  of  heat. 


greater  or  less.  This  one  has  a  thermometer  at 
the  left  of  the  top  to  show  the  temperature  also. 

Some  Uses  of  the  Barometer. 

If  we  go  up  on  a  hill  or  mountain,  there  is 
less  air  above  to  press  upon  the  mercury,  and 
it  will  sink  down  in  the  tube,  say  about  one 
inch  for  eveiy  650  feet  we  go  up.  Then  at 
one  mile  high  (5,280  feet),  the  mercuiy  would 
sink  some  eight  inches,  and  show  only  about 
22  inches  high  in  the  tube.  In  this  way, 
with  good  barometers  and  with  proper  al¬ 
lowances  for  heat,  etc.,  they  actually  measure 
the  hight  of  mountains  very  accurately. 

But  the  greatest  use  of  the  barometer  is  to 
foretell  changes  in  the  weather.  If  from 
any  cause  the  air  is  lighter,  or  has  less  pressure 
in  any  place,  the  air  from  other  places  will 
flow  in  there,  producing  a  wind.  So  if  the 
mercuiy  falls  we  may  usually  expect  the 
ail-  from  elsewhere  to  come  rushing  in.  If 
the  seaman  sees  the  mercuiy  in  his  barom¬ 
eter  fall  very  rapidly,  he  hurridly  takes  his 
sails  in  and  gets  ready  for  a  strong  wind,  or 
hurricane,  perhaps.  But  on  land  we  gener¬ 
ally  expect  that  if  a  wind  from  one  place 
meets  the  air  in  or  from  another  place  which  is 
warmer  or  colder,  it  will  produce  precipitation 
of  moisture  in  the  form  of  rain.  There  are 
several  rules  for  judging  by  the  movement  of 
the  mercury  up  or  down  when  there  is  likely 
to  be  wind  or  rain,  or  both,  and  this  can  be 
done  several  hours  in  advance.  So  we  see 
how  a  barometer  can  be  very  useful  to  farm¬ 
ers,  and  indeed  to  almost  everybody.  The 
rules  for  judging  or  predicting  usually  go 
with  barometers,  and  we  omit  them  here. 

The  Weather  Bureau  at  Washington,  hav¬ 
ing  telegraph  lines  to  all  parts  of  the  country, 
can  learn  where  the  barometer  is  high,  and 
where  low,  and  thus  tell  where  the  air  will  be 
likely  to  move  as  wind  ;  and  by  knowing  the 
temperature,  etc.,  the  kind  of  weather,  the 
movement  of  storms,  their  rapidity,  the  time 
of  their  approach,  etc.,  can  be  foretold  with  a 
great  deal  of  accuracy.  Every  farmer  may 
well  have  a  barometer  and  learn  to  judge 
from  it  for  his  own  locality.  A  very  good 
barometer  was  described  in  the  last  Sep¬ 
tember  American  Agriculturist,  on  page  383. 


Conversion  of  Wagons  into  Sleds. 

A  few  years  ago  a  member  of  our  family 
was  caught  “  on  wheels  ”  about  sixty  miles 
from  home,  a  fall  of  a  foot 
of  snow  making  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  return  with 
a  wagon.  Being  handy 
with  tools,  and  where  oak 
planks  were  to  be  had,  he 
made  a  sled  in  a  day,  put 
his  wagon  upon  it,  and 
F'S- came  home  in  good  shape. 
In  this  case  the  sled  was  simply  two 
runners  cut  from  the  plank,  long  enough  to 
hold  the  wagon-body,  and  fastened  together 
by  plank  cross-pieces  securely  nailed  to  the 
runners.  The  wheels  were  removed  and 
the  body  lashed  to  the  runners  by  ropes. 

Four  independent  runners  may  be  quickly 
made,  one  to  go  in  place  of  each  wheel.  Each 
runner  is  of  three  pieces  of  board,  two  form¬ 
ing  the  sides,  and  the  other  the  top.  Figure  1 
is  a  cross-section,  showing  the  position  of  the 
side-pieces  and  the  axle  of  the  wagon.  The 
outer  side-piece  is  sawed  full  of  kerfs  at  the 
front  end  that  it  may  bend  around  and  meet 
the  other  side-piece.  The  inner  side  of  this 


piece  is  shown  in  figure  2.  Cleats  to  give 
strength  are  put  on  the  side.  The  runner  is 
shown  complete  in  figure  3.  A  spring  wagon 
thus  arranged  with  runners  make  a  quite 


passable  sled.  This  contrivance  is  not  for 
general  use,  but  only  for  an  emergency. 

Another  method  occasionally  found  con¬ 
venient,  is  shown  in  figure  4.  Two  stout 


Fig.  3. — THE  RUNNER  FINISHRD. 


hickory  saplings  are  smoothed  on  two  sides 
and  grooves  made  for  the  wheels  to  stand  in. 
The  runners  thus  made  are  fastened  to  the 
wheels  by  stout  wires  which  pass  through 


holes  bored  in  the  runners — the  front  ends 
being  bent  upwards  and  fastened  to  the  fel¬ 
loes  in  the  same  way  as  the  bottom  part. 


A  Harrow  and  Smoother  Combined. 

Mr.  “C.  H.  S.,”  Miami  Co.,  O.,  sendsasketch 
of  an  appliance  which  he  thoroughly  tested 
while  preparing  his  wheat  ground.  It  is  a 
combination  harrow  which  answers  two 
purposes,  viz.:  “First,  crushing  the  clods; 
and  second,  securing  a  smooth  surface  by 
covering  the  harrow  marks  in  advance  of  the 
drill,  so  that  the  seeds  may  reach  a  uniform 
depth.  The  poles  should  be  the  same  length 
in  feet  as  the  harrow  is  in  width  ;  diameter  to 
suit  the  soil.  Two  holes,  large  enough  to  ad- 


A  HARROW  WITH  SMOOTHING  LOGS. 

mit  the  chains,  should  be  bored  about  one 
foot  from  each  end  of  the  poles — the  poles  be¬ 
ing  keyed  apart  the  same  distance  with  small 
wedges  of  wood  to  keep  from  clogging.’' 
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Houghton  Farm. 

Purposes  and  Plans  !  Experiments  in  Progress  ; 
“Experimental  Farms”  vs.  “Agricultural 
Experiments.” 


The  term  “Experimental  Farms”  and 
“  Agricultural  Experiments  ”  are  often  used 
without  a  very  definite  meaning.  A  farm  on 
which  cabbages  are  grown  to  test  their  rela¬ 
tive  earliness,  or  beets  to  see  which  is  the 
greatest  cropper,  is  not  an  Experimental  Farm 
in  the  true  or  best  meaning  of  the  word  ;  it 
is  a  trial  ground,  and  as  such  is  measurably 
useful.  The  results  may  or  may  not  be  differ¬ 
ent  on  a  different  soil,  in  another  location. 

When  the  American  Agriculturist  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  portion  of  Houghton  Farm 
would  be  devoted  to  agricultural  experiments, 
something  more  was  intended  than  a  mere 
temporary  trial  ground  to  test  a  variety  of 
grain,  or  somebody’s  fertilizer,  or  hay-fork, 
or  seed-drill.  While  these  may  come  in  in¬ 
cidentally  and  in  themselves  be  useful,  they 
can  be  done  perhaps  anywhere  else  as  well. 
A  “  farm  experiment  ”  in  its  best  sense,  is  one 
made  to  develop  some  fact  or  principle  in 
agriculture  of  general  application  and  utility, 
and  the  experiment  is  carried  out  to  com¬ 
pletion  without  regard  either  to  the  time  re¬ 
quired  or  to  the  immediate  profit  and  loss. 
Take,  for  example,  the  noted  field  at  Rotham- 
sted,  which  has  been  continuously  cropped 
with  wheat  for  37  years,  without  the  addition 
of  a  particle  of  fertilizer  in  any  f orm.  The  ex¬ 
periment  has  been  carried  on,  not  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  bushels  of  wheat  it  would  yield, 
but  entirely  for  the  lesson  that  yield,  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be,  would  teach.  And  it  has 
certainly  given  to  the  whole  world  a  rich 
crop  of  teachings  in  wheat  culture.  Similar 
experiments  in  other  directions,  of  less  dura¬ 
tion  and  completeness,  have  been  and  still 
are  in  progress  there.  The  Houghton  Farm 
enterprise  has  in  view  the  development  of 
principles  that  shall  be  of  wide  application, 
and  beneficial  to  the  whole  country — some  to 
be  obtained  at  an  early  day,  and  others  re¬ 
quiring  more  expenditure  of  time  and  money 
than  would  be  given  by  experimenters  who 
have  not  patience  to  go  through  with  the 
slow  but  necessary  details  required  to  obtain 
complete  demonstration  of  truth  or  error. 

For  the  information  of  new  readers,  it  may 
1x5  explained  that  the  farm  referred  to  is  in 
Mountain ville,  Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
“short  cut”  branch  of  the  Erie  Railroad  (L.  E. 
&  W.  R.  R.)  running  to  Newburgh.  The 
proprietor,  Mr.  Lawson  Valentine,  from  the 
time  it  came  into  his  possession,  wished  to 
make  of  the  farm  something  more  than  a  sum¬ 
mer  residence — satisfied  that  it  was  capable 
of  being  so  set  to  work  as  to  make  it  service¬ 
able  to  agriculture  in  the  manner  already  sug¬ 
gested  above — providing  the  right  man  could 
be  found  to  conduct  the  experiments.  The 
choice  finally  fell  upon  Doctor  Manly  Miles, 
long  connected,  as  Professor  of  Agriculture, 
with  the  Agricultural  College  of  Michigan. 

After  considerable  thought  and  consulta¬ 
tion,  it  was  decided  that  the  first  or  leading 
field  experiments  most  desirable  and  likely 
to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  our  agri¬ 
culture,  should  have  reference  to  our  most 
important  national  cereal,  Indian  Com.  A 
part  of  the  experiments  was  planned  to  be 
somewhat  similar  to  those  prosecuted  with 
such  success  by  Messrs.  Lawes  &  Gilbert,  of 
Sothamsted,  Eng.  One  of  the  tests  proposed 


is  the  relative  value  of  barn-yard  manure, 
and  different  artificial  fertilizers  used  con¬ 
tinuously  on  the  same  plots  of  ground. 

The  farm,  under  previous  owners,  having 
been  greatly  neglected,  much  labor  was  ex¬ 
pended  in  bringing  it  into  suitable  condition 
for  experiments.  For  the  Corn  Experiments, 
two  allotments  of  land  have  been  prepared, 
one  of  15  and  the  other  of  16  plots.  To  secure 
equal  conditions  of  moisture,  a  tile  drain, 
three  feet  deep,  has  been  laid  lengthwise  of 
each  plot,  the  outlet  being  so  arranged  that 
the  drainage  water  from  each  plot  can  be 
examined  separately,  if  it  is  desired  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  waste  of  fertilizing  materials  in  the 
drainage,  or  any  other  question  as  to  the 
water.  These  drains  were  finished  last  year, 
and  to  test  the  present  condition  of  the  soil, 
before  trying  the  experiments,  a  crop  of  corn 
was  grown  without  any  fertilizer,  and  the 
produce  of  each  plot  weighed.  It  is  believed 
that  the  continuous  growth  of  Indian  corn 
upon  the  same  plots,  under  the  same  exact 
conditions,  'will  throw  much  light  upon  the 
problems  involved  in  the  successful  culture 
of  our  great  cereal.  While  thus  a  variety  of 
treatment  can  be  tested  upon  different  plots, 
there  will  be  opportunity  for  accurate  com¬ 
parison  in  the  different  results  observed. 

Though  the  leading  field  experiments  will 
be  with  com,  it  is  intended  to  have  others 
going  on  at  the  same  time.  Experiments  in 
the  rotation  of  field  crops  have  been  com¬ 
menced  in  a  series  of  plots  devoted  to  that 
purpose,  of  which  we  shall  have  more  to  say 
at  another  time. 

As  connected  -with  the  Com  Experiments, 
a  number  of  feeding  boxes  have  been  con¬ 
structed  primarily  for  determining  the  value 
of  the  manure  made  for  the  experiments, 
and  also  to  allow  testing  of  the  value  of  feed¬ 
ing  stuffs  and  methods  of  feeding. 

Aside  from  the  field  experiments,  investi¬ 
gations  are  in  progress  in  the  production  of 
Milk,  and  as  soon  as  the  building  under  way 
is  completed,  the  manufacture  of  dairy 
products  will  be  studied.  What  is  enumer¬ 
ated  here  has  reference  to  the  experimental 
portions  of  the  farm  only.  For  the  regular 
purposes  of  the  farm,  a  number  of  well 
planned  and  substantial  buildings  have  been 
erected,  and  the  fields  are  being  brought 
into  shape  for  successful  cultivation.  With 
regard  to  some  of  the  experiments  outlined, 
the  value  of  their  results  will  increase  with 
each  consecutive  year  of  their  continuance. 
Other  experiments  reach  results  in  a  single 
season,  and  in  the  course  of  such  investiga¬ 
tions,  points  of  general  interest  are  often  un¬ 
expectedly  developed.  But  whatever  they 
may  be,  the  readers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  will  have  the  benefit  of  them  as 
they  will  be  made  known  through  its 
columns,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion 
offers.  The  aim  has  been  to  make  thorough 
preparation,  to  move  forward  upon  a  well- 
digested  plan,  and  this  will  explain  why  we 
have  hitherto  written  so  little  concerning 
what  has  been  in  progress  at  Houghton  Farm. 


Tan  Bark. — “X.,”  Cave  Spring,  Ga. 
“  Will  a  liberal  application  of  Tan  Bark  on 
an  exhausted  stiff  clay  be  of  any  benefit? 
and  if  so,  how  much  would  it  be  safe  to  ap¬ 
ply?” — The  only  effect  that  spent  tan  bark 
can  have  upon  such  a  soil  is  a  mechanical 
one,  and  if  it  can  be  had  without  cost  it  may 
be  used.  If  we  had  the  opportunity  to  ob¬ 


tain  plenty  of  tan  bark  we  would  burn  it 
and  apply  the  ashes.  These  surely  are  good. 


Value  of  Apples  as  Food  for  Stock. 

A  Farmers’  Clufc  Talk  About  It® 

FROM  TIMOTHY  BUNKER,  ESQ. 

“  Have  you  seen  Tucker’s  old  cow  lately  ? 
inquired  Seth  Twiggs  one  morning  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  as  he  took  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  and' 
set  his  foot  on  a  log  at  my  wood  pile.  “  Gotr 
the  horriblest  relax  on  her  ever  you  seed, 
and  he  is  mighty  afeard  she’s  a  goner.” 

“  What’s  he  been  doing  with  her,”  I  asked. 

“  Nothing  much,  I  guess— only  feedin’  on 
her  with  apples,  not  quite  ripe  enough  to 
make  good  cider.” 

“And  how  many  apples  in  a  day?” 

“  Wall,  I  do’no,  but  I  guess  he  did  not  stop 
to  measure  ’em,  but  jest  turned  his  cow  right 
into  the  orchard,  arter  a  storm,  where  they 
lay  so  thick  you  could  not  git  round  without 
stomping  on  ’em.” 

“  The  only  wonder  is,  she  isn’t  dead.  The 
fool  ought  to  know  better,”  I  answered,. 

“  Waal,  I  do’no  about  that,”  Seth  began  to« 
explain,  as  he  readjusted  his  pipe.  “  Ye  see, 
there  has  been  a  deal  said  lately  in  the  papers, 
and  at  the  Farmer’s  Club,  about  the  use  off 
apples  for  feeding  stock,  and  I  expect  he 
wanted  to  try  the  experiment.  Indeed,  he 
said  as  much,  that  apples  would  be  as  good 
for  his  cow,  as  for  anybody’s,  and  as  they 
was  mighty  plenty  this  year,  he’d  try  em.” 

“  And  how  does  he  like  the  experiment  ?  ” 

“  Mad  as  a  March  hare,  you  may  depend 
says  he  has  had  enough  of  book-farming  to- 
last  him  a  year  ;  says  the  Farmer’s  Club  is  a 
set  of  no-nothings  and  numb-skulls,  from 
Tim  Bunker  down.  Apples  as  cow-feed  l 
You  might  jest  as  well  feed  a  critter  on  soap 
bubbles.  The  old  cow  has  been  running 
down  ever  since  he  turned  her  into  that 
orchard,  has  lost  flesh,  has  shrunk  milk,  and! 
he  believed  if  he  had  kept  her  in  there  she 
would  have  lost  her  life.” 

“He  took  her  out  of  the  orchard,  did  he?” 

“Yes  he  did,  and  I  wonder  how  he  had 
sense  enough  to  do  it.  Guess  he  must  have 
thought  of  saving  the  apples  for  cider.” 

Discussion  at  the  Farmers’  Club, 

The  abundant  yield  of  apples  this  fall  has 
led  to  the  discussion  of  the  best  methods  of 
utilizing  them  in  the  Farmers’  Club  of  Hook- 
ertown,  and  in  other  places.  Connecticut 
has  been  famous  for  her  fine  apples  from  a. 
very  early  day,  and  some  of  the  best  apples- 
upon  the  list  have  originated  upon  our  soil. 
In  the  even  years  we  produce  a  large  surplus- 
of  apples  beyond  the  utmost  capacity  of  our 
local  markets,  and  we  are  beginning  to  ex¬ 
port  to  Europe  from  Boston.  Fair  winter- 
apples  have  been  selling  at  the  depots  at  one  ■ 
dollar  a  barrel,  and  even  less.  This  does  not 
leave  much  margin  for  profit.  You  see,  the 
barrels,  if  new,  cost  about  30  cents  a  piece, 
and  all  the  large  orchards  have  to  get  some 
new  barrels,  especially  if  they  send  their 
fruit  across  the  water.  It  costs  12  cents  or 
more  to  pick  them  by  hand,  sort  them  and 
put  them  in  barrels.  The  cartage  to  the  de¬ 
pot  is  something,  leaving  but  a  small  margin 
for  profit,  if  we  count  the  interest  on  the 
land  anything.  Some  are  used  for  drying  in 
the  evaporaters,  and  at  home  ;  some  for  can¬ 
ning,  and  for  jelly,  but  these  do  not  take  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  crop  this  year.. 

This  has  led  a  good  many  of  our  thinking 
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farmers  to  discuss  the  use  of  apples  as  a  food 
for  stock,  and  the  topic  has  been  up  in  our 
Farmer’s  Club  this  season.  Hookertown  may 
not  be  as  good  authority  on  apples  as  on  some 
other  crops,  but  still  we  have  some  good 
fruit  growers,  with  level  heads,  who  know 
better  than  to  tarn  their  milch  cows  into 
the  orchards  to  eat  up  the  wind-falls,  after 
a  heavy  storm.  The  discussions  we  have 
had  brought  out  more  experience  in  the  use 
of  apples  than  I  had  supposed. 

Dea.  Smith  said  he  had  used  them  more  or 
less  in  the  abundant  seasons  for  thirty  years 
or  over,  and  considered  them  among  the 
most  valuable  rations  produced  upon  the 
farm,  taking  into  account  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  In  a  well-established  orchard,  in  full 
bearing,  he  thought  the  refuse  apples,  which 
were  left  after  the  barrelling  for  market  was 
over,  could  be  furnished  for  five  cents  a 
bushel.  He  thought  they  were  worth  a  good 
deal  more  than  that  for  feeding.  He  said  he 
used  them  a  good  deal  for  feeding  to  his 
horses,  at  night  and  morning,  beginning  with 
a  small  quantity,  and  when  the  system  was 
adjusted  to  them,  giving  a  peck  twice  a  day, 
in  connection  with  Indian  meal,  provender, 
or  unground  oats,  and  the  usual  portion  of 
hay.  They  kept  in  good  flesh,  had  a  glossy 
skin,  and  were  in  good  condition  for  work 
on  the  farm,  or  for  travel  upon  the  road. 
Used,  say  in  the  proportion  of  one-third 
apples  and  two-thirds  oats,  he  thought  they 
were  worth  half  the  price  of  oats  for  horse 
feed.  This  would  be  from  20  to  25  cents  a 
bushel.  Since  he  had  learned  their  value  for 
horses  and  cattle,  he  had  ceased  to  have  any 
solicitude  about  a  market  for  his  apples. 

Mr.  Wise  from  Shadtown  dropped  in  at  one 
of  our  meetings,  and  said  he  had  used  them 
with  good  results  as  a  feed  for  milk  cows, 
and  for  swine.  He  found  store  swine  did 
very  well  in  his  orchard  through  the  summer 
and  fall,  with  little  else  besides  grass,  apples, 
and  house  slops.  Then,  when  they  were  put 
up  to  fatten,  he  always  cooked’  apples  with 
the  com  meal,  provender,  and  roots,  and  con¬ 
sidered  them  a  very  valuable  ration,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  other  feed.  They  made 
good  pork.  He  said  he  sold  some  milk,  and 
thought  apples  were  a  particularly  valuable 
feed  in  producing  winter  milk,  for  supplying 
the  market,  or  for  making  winter  butter, 
which  was  coming  more  and  more  into  use  in 
the  neighborhood  of  our  large  towns  and 
cities.  With  suitable  facilities  and  feed,  he 
thought  about  as  nice  butter  Could  be  made 
in  winter  as  in  summer,  and  the  price  was 
always  higher.  Apples  and  roots  were  a  good 
substitute  for  green  pastures,  and  with  a 
good  supply  of  these,  the  flow  of  milk  could 
be  prolonged  for  several  months,  and,  with 
some  change  of  cows  could  be  kept  up 
through  the  winter.  Of  course,  warm  stables 
would  be  needed  if  milk  production  was  to  be 
continued  during  the  winter.  He  began  at 
first  to  feed  apples  to  cows,  in  milk,  in  small 
quantities,  and  gradually  increased  them 
until  they  had  three  pecks,  or  a  bushel  a  day, 
to  each  cow.  The  milk  increased  in  quantity, 
and  the  cows  gained  in  flesh.  There  was  no 
danger  of  an  overplus  of  apples  where  stock 
was  kept.  He  said  apples  were  quite  as  good 
for  sheep  as  for  cows.  He  had  sometimes 
turned  them  into  his  orchard  to  clean  up  the 
refuse  apples,  and  they  always  gained  flesh 
with  this  addition  to  their  diet. 

Esquire  Spicer  said  he  used  apples  for  all 
stock,  and  found  them  very  valuable  for  his 


poultry,  especially  in  fall  and  winter.  He 
was  led  to  experiment  with  apples  from  the 
fact  that  his  turkeys  and  hens  were  so  ready 
to  pick  up  his  windfalls  under  the  trees. 
They  were  good  judges  of  fruit,  and  invari¬ 
ably  took  the  mellow  side  of  the  mellow 
apples  first.  Their  instinct,  he  thought,  was 
a  very  good  guide  as  to  the  feed  they  re¬ 
quired,  and  when  apples  were  plenty,  he  used 
them  either  raw  or  cooked  to  fatten  his  tur¬ 
keys.  If  cooked  with  meal  they  make  a  good 
mush  to  feed  warm,  in  the  cold  mornings. 
He  always  liked  to  have  apples  in  the  feed 
troughs  of  his  hen-house  in  the  winter. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  discussion  that 
the  outcry,  sometimes  heard,  about  an  over¬ 
stock  of  apples  is  pure  moonshine.  There  is 
always  use  for  more  apples, and — more  money. 

Hookertown ,  Ct.,  I  Yours  to  command, 

Dec.  1, 1880.  j  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 


The  Cuzco,  or  Peruvian  Corn. 

The  first  published  account  of  the  Cuzco 
Com,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  was  given  by 
the  American  Agriculturist  in  1866,  in  an 
article  by  the  Hon.  E.  G.  Squier,  formerly 
United  States  Commissioner  to  Pern,  describ¬ 


ing  its  uses  in  its  native  country,  and  in  a 
note  by  the  late  Bayard  Taylor,  who,  by 
starting  it  in  a  hot-bed,  on  his  farm  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  succeeded  in  having  a  few  ears  set 
in  September.  That  was  the  best  success 
Mr.  Squier  heard  of  from  the  samples  he  sent 
out  in  1865  ;  in  1866  we  sent  it  to  a  number 
of  persons  in  the  Northern  States,  and  we 
did  not  learn  that  it  even  tasselled  in  the  open 
ground.  Last  season  the  corn  was  experi¬ 
mented  with  in  several  localities.  One  cor¬ 
respondent,  “  J.  L.  M,”  Washington  Co.,  Pa., 
writes  that  at  various  dates  in  April,  he 
planted  in  all  about  200  hills  of  this  corn  ;  a 
portion  of  it  was  broken  down  by  the  wind, 
and  about  half  of  the  remainder  had  from 
one  to  three  ears  to  the  plant.  The  stalks 
were  about  14  feet  high,  and  for  the  lower 
two  feet  6  inches  in  circumference,  with 
three  to  twelve  sets  of  brace-roots.  The 
lower  part  of  the  stalk  was  of  a  dark,  and  the 
upper  part  of  a  light  chestnut  color,  with 


larger  leaves  of  a  darker  green  than  the 
“Chester Co.  Mammoth.”  Mr.  M.  succeeded 
in  maturing  a  share  of  the  ears  by  cutting 
early  and  ripening  it  under  cover.  He  sends 
an  average  ear,  some  being  twice  the  size, 
and  others  half  as  large  as  this,  which  is  en 


Fig.  2,  red  ;  3,  black  ;  4,  white  cuzco  corn. 


graved  in  figure  1,  of  the  real  size  ;  all  were  of 
this  shape.  Our  correspondent  thinks  that 
after  several  years  of  acclimation  he  may 
secure  a  variety  that  will  be  of  real  value. 
Messrs.  Squier  and  Taylor  both  speak  of  the 
excellence  of  the  corn  in  its  green  state,  a 
quality  of  which  Mr.  M.  says  nothing.  In 
Peru  there  are  black  and  yellow  varieties, 
and  it  there  has  six,  eight,  and  even  a  larger 
number  of  ears  to  the  stalk.  Indeed,  the 
more  we  learn  of  this  corn  the  more  unlike 
Zea  Mays  it  appears  to  be,  and  the  German 
botanist  who  called  it  a  distinct  species  from 
the  seed  only,  may  have  made  a  good  hit. 
When  we  consider  that  ordinaiy  com  has 
developed  into  varieties  suited  to  localities 
all  the  way  from  the  Equator  to  Hudson’s 
Bay,  careful  selection  and  culture  may  pro¬ 
duce  something  of  value  from  this  ;  the  first 
and  most  difficult  step,  getting  ripe  seed,  is 
made ;  the  residts  encourage  further  trials. 


Water  for  Fowls  in  Winter. — 

Poultry  sometimes  suffer  greatly  in  winter 
through  having  their  water  supply  cut  off  by 
freezing.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  keeping 
them  constantly  supplied  with  water  in 
severe  weather,  but  it  can  be  done  if  one  ap¬ 
preciates  the  necessity.  A  method  is  here 
illustrated  which  has  proved  of  great  value. 
A  cask  (it  need  not  be  a  tight  one)  is  sawed 
in  two,  and  one-half  used  as  the  covering  to 
the  water  jug.  An  earthen  jug  is  so  fastened 
into  the  half-barrel  by  means  of  cross-pieces, 
that  its  mouth  will  come  near  the  bottom  of 
the  tub,  upon  one  side — a  piece  of  a  stave  be¬ 
ing  removed  at  that  point.  The  space  around 
the  jug  is  filled  with  fermenting  horse 
manure,  when  the  “fountain”  is  ready  for 
use.  Fill  the  jug  with  water  and  cork  it ; 
then  invert  the  tub,  bringing  the  mouth  of 
the  jug  over  a  basin  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  When  the  cork  is  withdrawn  the  water 
will  flow  until  the  mouth  of  the  jug  is  cover¬ 
ed  ;  it  will  then  cease,  and  as  the  water  is 
used,  more  will  come  from  the  jug,  and  so 
on,  forming  a  continuous  self-acting  fountain. 


WINTER  FOUNTAIN  FOR  FOWLS. 


Such  a  contrivance  will  keep  the  water  from 
freezing,  except  in  the  coldest  wintei 
weather.  The  jug  should  be  emptied  at  night. 
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Science  Applied  to  Farming  —  LXVI : 
More  About  Roots. 

Roots  Develop  When.  They  Find  Food. 

Dr.  Nobbe,  now  director  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station  at  Tharand,  Sax¬ 
ony,  some  years  ago  made  a  veiy  interest¬ 
ing  series  of  experiments  which  illustrate 
how  roots  develop  most  at  those  places 
where  they  find  the  greatest  amount  of  food 
in  the  soil.  He  put  some  poor  clay  soil  in 
glass  cylinders  or  jars,  adding  a  quantity 
of  fertilizing  material  in 
each.  In  one,  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  placed  near 
the  center  of  the  vessel ; 
in  another,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  in  a  third,  around 
the  side ;  and  so  on. 
Corn  was  grown  about 
four  months,  in  the 
jars,  which  were  then 
put  in  water,  and  the 
earth  softened,  so  that 
by  gentle  agitation  it 
was  almost  entirely  re¬ 
moved  from  the  roots. 
These  thus  suspended  in 
water,  assumed  nearly 
the  position  they  had 
occupied  in  the  soil. 
Wherever  the  fertilizer 
had  been  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  soil,  “  in 
a  horizontal  layer  about 
one  inch  deep,  the  roots 
at  that  depth  filled  it 
completely,  forming  a 
mat  of  the  finest  fibres. 
When  put  half  the  depth  of  the  vessel,  just 
there  the  root  system  was  spheroidally  ex¬ 
panded.  When  forming  a  vertical  layer  on 
the  interior  walls,  the  external  roots  were 
developed  in  numberless  ramifications,  while 
the  interior  roots  were  comparatively  un¬ 
branched.  Where  placed  in  a  horizontal 
layer  at  the  bottom,  the  roots  extended  down 
through  the  soil,  as  very  small  and  slightly 
branched  fibres,  until  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  fertilizer 
in  the  lower  stratum, 
where  they  greatly 
increased  and  rami¬ 
fied.  In  all  cases,  the 
principal  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  roots 
occurred  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of 
the  material  which 
could  furnish  them 
with  nutriment.” 
The  plant  sends  out 
rootlets  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  ;  those  finding 
food  live,  enlarge, 
ramify,  and  push  on 
further ;  those  find¬ 
ing  less  food  develop 
less  ;  those  that  get 
none  remain  un¬ 
developed  or  perish. 

Dr.  H.  A.  Cutting,  State  Geologist,  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  known  to  many  readers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  as  an  unusually  careful 
observer,  in  a  private  letter  to  the  writer, 
mentions  a  curious  case  in  point.  “  In  Lu- 
nenburgh,  Vt.,  in  1865,  a  grave  was  opened, 
and  the  roots  from  a  maple  tree,  65  feet 


away,  were  found  all  about  the  cofiin !  On 
opening  the  latter,  by  permission,  I  found  it 


Fig.  3. — OLDER  WHEAT  PLANT  SHOWING  THE  ROOTS. 


completely  filled  with  rootlets,  most  of  them 
no  larger  than  a  thread.  They  had  made 
their  way  into  the  cofiin,  through  the  seams 
between  the  boards,  which  they  had  thus 
forced  apart  from  one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth 
of  an  inch.  They  had  of  course  stolen  away 
the  remains  of  the  body  and  devoted  them  to 
the  nourishment  of  the  tree.” 

The  account  of  the  apple  tree  roots,  which 
penetrated  the  grave  of  Roger  Williams  and 
conveyed  away  his  remains  to  nourish  the 
tree  and  form  its  fruit,  is  similar,  though 
the  roots  did  not  go  so  far  to  find  food. 

Roots  seek  water  as  well  as  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  of  their  food.  In  the  city  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  noted  for  its  elms,  Prof.  John¬ 
son  *  states  that  “  certain  wells  are  so  ob¬ 
structed  by  the  aquatic  roots  of  the  elm  trees 
as  to  require  cleaning  out  eveiy  two  or  three 
years.”  Dr.  Cutting  tells  me  that  he  “  exam¬ 
ined  elm  roots  taken  from  a  wooden  aque¬ 
duct  in  Randolph,  Vt.,  375  feet  from  the  tree  ! 
In  numerous  places  between  them  and  the 
tree  they  had  enclosed  the  logs  at  the  joints.” 

Fine  Roots  and  Root  Hairs. 

The  food  which  plants  gather  from  the  soil 
is  absorbed  either  through  the  surface  of  the 
fine  roots  or  by  root  hairs,  so  small  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible  without  the  aid  of  a  mi¬ 

*  In  his  book,  “How  Crops  Grow,”  published  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  N.  Y.,  may  be  found  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  citations,  from  Sachs  and  others,  concerning  roots. 


croscope.  These  root  hairs  are  tubular  elon¬ 
gations  of  the  external  cells  of  the  roots. 

Figure  1  is  a  young  seedling  mustard  plant. 
A  is  the  plant  carefully  lifted  from  the 
sand  in  which  it  grew, 
and  B  the  same  plant 
nearly  freed  from  ad¬ 
hering  soil  by  agitating 
it  in  water.  The  entire 
root,  except  the  tip,  is 
thickly  beset  with 
hairs. — In  figure  2  is 
shown  a  minute  por¬ 
tion  of  a  root  very 
highly  magnified.  The 
hairs,  b,  b,  are  seen 
as  slender  tubes  that 
grow  out  from  and 
form  part  of  the  cells, 
a,  of  the  root. — Figure 
4  shows  the  appearance 
of  a  young  wheat  plant 
as  lifted  from  the  soil 
and  shaken.  S  is  the 
seed  ;  b,  the  blade  ;  e,  e, 
roots  covered  with 
hairs,  and  enveloped  in 
soil.  Only  the  growing 
tips  of  the  roots,  iv, 
which  have  no  hairs, 
come  out  free  from 
soil. — Figure  3  repre¬ 
sents  roots  of  a  wheat 
plant  one  month  older 
than  those  of  figure.  4. 

Not  only  are  the  root 
tips  naked  as  before, 
but  the  older  parts  of 
the  primary  roots,  e, 
and  of  the  secondary 
roots,  n,  no  longer  re-  Fig.  4. — young  wheat 
tain  the  particles  of  plant. 

soil — the  hairs  upon  them  being  in  fact 
dead  and  decomposed.  The  newer  parts  of 
the  root  alone  are  covered  with  living  hairs. 

Figure  5  shows  root  hairs  and  adhering 


particles  of  earth  highly  magnified.  A,  Root 
hairs  of  wheat  seedling,  like  fig.  3.  B,  Root 


1.— YOUNG  PLANTS. 
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hairs  of  oat  plant,  both  from  loamy  soil. 
Here  the  intimate  attachment  of  root  hairs  to 
soil  is  plainly  seen.  These  delicate  hairs,  in 
forcing  their  way  through  the  soil  at  consid¬ 
erable  pressure,  often  expand  around  and 
thus  partly  envelope  the  particles  of  earth. 

The  roots  aid  also  in  effecting  the  solution  of 
the  mineral  matter  in  the  soil,  as  is  shown  by 
numerous  experiments  of  which  I  hope  to 
speak  another  time.  -W.  O.  Atwater, 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 


About  Long  Island. 


This  is,  in  certain  respects,  a  remarkable 
bit  of  terra  Jirma,  embracing  1,682  square 


OUTLINE  MAI’  OF  LONG  ISLAND. 

miles,  or  1,076,480  acres — equal  to  over  Ten 
Thousand  Farms  (10,764)  of  100  acres  each. 
Separated  from  New  York  City  by  a  narrow 
channel,  it  stretches  eastward  115  miles,  with 
an  average  width  of  14  miles,  but  expanding 
to  23  miles  at  one  point.  It  lies  along  the 
southern  coast  of  New  England,  separated 
from  it  by  a  salt  water  channel,  from  1  to 
20  miles  wide.  There  are  indications  that,  in 
the  remote  past,  Long  Island  laid  upon  the 
top  of  what  is  now  New  England,  when  that 
country  was  a  great  deal  more  elevated  than 
now,  and  was,  so  to  speak,  pushed  down  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  where  it  now  lies.  Geo¬ 
logically  speaking,  it  was  a  moraine  at  the 
foot  of  an  immense  glacier  that  covered  most 
of  New  England.  Its  stones  and  rocks  or 
boulders,  and  its  soil  are  of  the  same  materials 
as  now  form  the  upper  portions  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Go  to  any  point  on  Long  Island,  and 
dig  down  from  4  to  100  feet  or  more,  and  you 
strike  sea  sand,  of  unknown  depth,  just  like 
that  on  the  bottom  of  the  adjacent  Atlan¬ 
tic.  Most  of  the  surface  lies  10  to  100  feet 
above  the  ocean  level,  at  a  few  points  rising 
to  150  feet  or  more  ;  while  along  some  of  the 
numerous  bays  that  indent  its  border,  there  are 
considerable  areas  which  are  overflowed  by 
salt  water  at  high  tide.  These  supply  a  grass 
much  used  for  stable  bedding,  mulching,  and 
is  somewhat  relished  by  animals  with  other 
feed.  Along  almost  the  entire  south  side  is  a 
singular  bar  of  fine  white  sand,  rising  a  few 
feet  above  the  surface,  and  to  1  mile  wide, 
.called  the  Great  South  Beach.  It  is  separated 
•  from  the  main  Island  by  a  salt  water  Bay,  2  to 
5  miles  broad,  with  frequent  inlets  through 
the  beach  to  the  ocean. — Beginning  with  the 
noted  “  Coney  Island  ”  at  the  extreme  south¬ 
west,  and  on  eastward  to  Rockaway,  Long 
Beach,  Fire  Island,  etc.,  we  have  sea-side  or 
“watering  places”  visited  in  summer  by 
greater  throngs  of  people  than  gather  at  any 
other  such  resorts  in  the  world. 

The  soil  of  Long  Island  is  various,  much 
of  it  being  good  quality,  easily  worked,  very 
productive  with  proper  fertilizers.  Other 
portions  are  sandy,  and  some  places  have 
not  sufficient  depth  of  water-holding  loam 


to  be  always  secure  against  drouth.  The  cli¬ 
mate,  modified  by  the  breezes  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  salt  water,  is  warmer  than  the 
adjacent  New  England,  or  New  Jersey  at  the 
west.  On  this  account  it  is  a  favorable  loca¬ 
tion  for  those  desiring  a  milder  climate  than 
more  northern  localities.  Lying,  as  it  does, 
at  the  door  of  the  Metropolitan  City  and 
its  populous  suburbs  of  Brooklyn,  Jersey  City, 
etc.,  Long  Island  is  admirably  situated  to  be 
a  good  market  garden  for  New  York.  Indeed, 
for  20  miles  or  more  out  it  is  almost  covered 
with  fields  devoted  to  garden  truck,  and  the 
net-work  of  railways  all  through  the  island, 
amounting  to  over  300  miles,  since  the  ad¬ 
mirable  and  accommodating  arrangements 
under  the  present  management, 
brings  the  whole  island  into  close  and 
convenient  access  to  the  city  markets. 
The  western  end  of  the  island,  for  30 
to  40  miles  or  more  out,  contains  a 
large  number  of  rural  residences  of 
those  doing  business  in  New  York, 
vast  throngs  of  whom  pour  into  the 
city  early  in  the  day,  and  go  out  at 
evening,  and  this  population  will 
doubtless  largely  increase. — To  nu¬ 
merous  inquiries  we  answer,  that 
there  is  much  good  land  still  availa¬ 
ble,  and  farms  can  be  purchased  at 
as  reasonable  rates  as  elsewhere,  if  not  more 
so,  taking  into  account  location,  quality  of 
soil,  climate,  and  other  advantages. 


Horse  Clothing. 

The  inquiry  comes  :  “What  do  you  mean 
by  ‘horse  clothing’;  blankets  we  know,  but 
is  that  all?” — No,  it  is  not  all.  We  have 


holes  are  made  for  the  saddle  rings  and  hook. 
These  blankets  are  made  for  single  horses 
and  for  pairs,  and  so  that  they  may  be  worn 
while  at  labor  in  rainy  weather,  the  reins 
then  being  passed  through  the  rings  outside 
the  blanket.  In  clear  weather  the  horses  are 
only  blanketed  when  not  at  work.  The 


Fig.  2. — a  “dress”  blanket. 

sketch  was  made  from  a  horse  standing  dur¬ 
ing  his  noon-day  rest.  There  are  besides,  shaft 
shields  to  prevent  wear,  and  at  the  flanks 
where  a  small  shield  is  seen,  straps  are  at¬ 
tached  by  which  the  blanket  may  be  fastened 
to  the  breeching,  or  to 
the  shafts,  to  prevent 
its  blowing  up.  Fig¬ 
ure  2  is  what  is  cal¬ 
led  a  ‘  ‘dress  blanket,” 


‘FAWN”  BLANKET, 


Fig.  1.— HORSE,  SHOWING  THE 

prepared  sketches  of  some  of  the  more  ser¬ 
viceable  forms  of  horse  clothing  which  may 
stand  as  types  of  the  rest.  Figure  1  shows  a 
full-sized  blanket,  covering  the  neck,  breast 
and  the  entire  body  to  the  croup.  The 
blanket  here  drawn  is  what  is  called  in  New 
York  a  “  Fawn  Blanket,”  from  its  color.  This 
is  not  fawn,  but  a  yellowish  brown,  all  wool, 
and  substantial.  They  are  usually  water¬ 
proofed,  and  are  rather  expensive  ;  still  they 
are  the  most  economical  blankets  we  know 
of.  They  are  used  as  plain,  square  blankets, 
with  straps  and  buckles  at  the  breast,  or  with 
none  at  all ;  or  they  have,  as  in  the  engraving, 
a  strap  for  the  forehead,  at  the  throat,  and  at 
the  breast.  The  harness  holes  are  protected 
by  a  shield  of  russet  leather  on  both  sides, 
well  stitched  at  the  edges.  The  leather  at 
the  holes  is  not  cut  out,  but  a  simple  slit  is 
cut  for  the  rings,  and  a  cross  slit,  like  the 
letter  X,  for  the  ends  of  the  hames.  Similar 


of  the  same  shape 
as  a  stable  blanket, 
but  of  better  stuff, 
and  with  ornamented 
trimmings.  These  are 
all  wool,  often  very  Fis'3'  chest  protector. 

handsome,  and  not  water-proofed.  Blankets 
of  the  same  form  may  be  had  of  cheap  ma¬ 
terials  in  large  variety.  Those  blankets  do 
not  cover  the  neck,  but  neck-coverings  may 
be  had  which  button  or  strap  about  the 
throat  and  breast,  and  go  back 
as  far  as  the  withers.  They  are, 
however,  rarely  useful  except  in 
stormy  weather,  when  rubber  cov¬ 
erings  are  preferable. — Figure  3  is 
a  chest  protector  or  breast  shield 
— a  useful  article  of  horse  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  which  may  be  constant¬ 
ly  worn,  but  if  put  on  must  be 
kept  on.  It  is  almost  indispens¬ 
able  to  city  horses  which  have 
frequently  to  cross  the  ferries, 
for  the  wind  which  they  must 
face  on  the  boats  is  often  most 
severe ;  and  it  is  no  less  useful 
in  the  exposure  of  the  country. 

Figure  4  is  a  rubber  cover¬ 
ing  for  the  entire  horse.  There 
is  a  forehead  strap ;  there  are 
holes  for  the  reins  to  go  through,  and  there 
are  well-guarded  openings  for  the  harness 
and  rings,  and  for  a  girth,  or  rather,  these 
openings  are  provided  for,  and  need  only  be 
cut  through  with  a  sharp  knife  in  case  the 
purchaser  wishes  to  use  the  blanket  when 


Fig.  4. — A  RUBBER  COVERING  FOR  A  HORSE. 

the  horse  is  at  work  in  harness.  These  rub¬ 
bers  are  also  made  in  two  parts,  one  to  cover 
the  body  and  shoulders,  the  other  the  neck. 
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Fig.  1. — FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  TUE  HOUSE.  Fig.  2. — SIDE  ELEVATION  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


A  Country  Cot  age,  Costing  $1,600. 

BY  S.  B.  REED.  ARCHITECT. 

These  plans  answer  for  a  countiy  dwelling 
anywhere,  and  are  well  adapted  to  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States.  They  contain  conven¬ 
ient  accommodation  for  a  family  of  moder¬ 
ate  size.  .  .  Exterior.— Two  elevations  are 
given.  The  Front  (fig.  1)  has  an  extreme 
breadth  of  28  feet,  with  an  octagonal  projec¬ 
tion  in  the  middle,  which  is  carried  up  the 
full  hight  of  the  main  building.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  on  its  five  exposed  sides  with  a 
pleasant  veranda  and  vestibule.  The  roof  of 
the  octagonal  part  is  surmounted  with  a 
gabled  “louver,”  giving  light  and  ventilation 
to  the  roof  story.  The  steps  leading  to  the 
front  veranda  are  made  to  conform  to  one  of 
its  angles,  which  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
gardener  as  giving  opportunity  for  an  agree¬ 
able  display  of  taste  in  laying  out  of  the 
grounds  and  paths  ....  The  Side  Elevation 
(fig.  2)  shows  a  portion  of  the  foundation, 
which  extends  two  feet  above  ground  ;  the 
arrangement  of  the  balcony,  rear  entrance, 
and  gable  finish,  is  also  given.  The  opposite 


end,  or  the  side  of  the  building,  will  appear 
similar  to  this,  except  that  a  closet  takes  the 
place  of  the  balcony,  and  two  windows  are 


placed  in  the  first  stoiy  instead  of  only  one. 
. . .  Cellar  (fig.  3). — Hight,  6‘/2  feet.  Its  in¬ 
terior  dimensions  are  15  by  25  feet,  giving 
sufficient  cellar  space  for  ordinary  use.  It  is 
provided  with  three  windows,  an  outside 
entrance,  and  stairs  leading  to  the  rear  entry 
of  the  first  story  .  ,  .  First  Story  (fig. 
4). — Hight  of  ceiling,  nine  feet.  The  princi¬ 
pal  entrance  is  from  the  veranda  to  a  good- 
sized  vestibule,  and  through  it  to  the  hall  and 
parlor.  The  Hall  is 
unusually  large  for 
buildings  of  this 
class,  and  is  designed 
to  be  used  principally 
as  a  sitting-room.  It 
is  accessible  from 
both  front  and  rear 
outside  entrances, 
and  adjoins  the  par¬ 
lor  and  dining-room. 
The  stairs  have  a 
platform  near  the 
bottom,  and  are 
ceiled  up  closely  below  the  hand  rail. 
The  Parlor  is  octagonal,  and  provided 
with  three  windows  and  a  marble  mantel. 
The  Living-room  is  the  largest  apartment, 
and  is  conveniently  arranged.  It  has  four 
windows,  giving  views  in  three  directions  ;  it 
contains  a  pump  and  sink,  and  has  a  pantry 
and  a  closet  adjoining  .  .  .  Second  Story 
(fig.  5). — Hight  of  ceiling,  eight  feet.  There 
are  three  good-sized  chambers,  three  closets, 
and  a  hall  in  this  story.  There  are  nine  full- 
sized  windows,  giving  an  abundant  supply  of 
sunlight,  and  providing  for  thorough  ventila¬ 
tion  ....  Garret. — The  roof  stoiy  is  floored 
with  tliicknessed  boarding,  but  otherwise  un¬ 
finished,  to  be  used  for  storage  only.  It  is 
reached  by  a  step-ladder  through  an  open¬ 
ing  made  in  the  ceiling  of  the  second  story 
hall .  .  .  Construction. — The  foundations 
are  of  broken  stone  and  mortar.  The  frame 
is  of  sawed  timber  ;  siding  of  nine-inch 
pine.  The  roofs  of  the  main  part  are  of 
pine  shingles,  a  part  of  which  are  cut  to  pat¬ 
tern  and  laid  together  in  courses,  showing 
alternate  belts  of  plain  and  figured  work. 
The  veranda,  balcony,  and  rear  extension 
roofs,  are  covered  with  tin.  The  chimney  is 
carried  up  with  two  separate  flues,  which  are 
connected  by  a  breast-work  in  the  first  stoiy, 


separating  again  in  the  second  story,  then 
joining  again  above,  and  passing  through  the 
roof  as  one  chimney.  The  veranda  is  ceiled 
with  narrow  boarding  overhead ;  the  columns 
are  octagonal,  and  furnished  with  moulded 
bases,  and  chamfered  spandrells.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  materials  may  be  understood  from  a 
study  of  the  estimates  appended,  in  which 
provision  is  made  for  the  thorough  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  dwelling,  ready  for  use.  Esti¬ 
mates. — The  Cost  of  materials  and  labor : 


60  yards  Excavation,  at  25c.  per  yard . $  15  00 

1,200  feet  Stone  Fonndations  (complete),  at  8c.  per  foot  96  00 
3,000  Brick  in  chimneys  (complete)  at  $12  per  Si  ...  36  00 

575  yards  Plastering  (complete)  at  25c.  per  yard . 143  75 

4,000  feet  Timber,  at  $15  per  SI .  60  00 


1  Sill  4x8  in.  152  ft.  long.  |  Ridges  2x7  in.  36  ft.  long. 

1  Tie  4x6  in.  175  ft.  long.  I  26  Beams  3x8  in.  18  ft.  long. 

1  Plate  4x6  in.  84  ft.  long.  1 16  Bcam6  3x8  in.  11  ft.  loDg. 

10  Posts  4x7  in.  20  ft.  long.  14  Beams  3x7  in.  18  ft.  long. 

Veranda  3x7  in.  200  ft.  long.  I  8  Beams  3x8  in.  11  ft.  long. 

100  Joists,  at  15c.  each . 15  00 

250  Wall  Strips,  at  12c.  each .  30  00 

175  Siding,  9  inch,  at  28c.  each .  49  00 

Cornice  materials .  30  00 

200  Shingling  Lath,  at  6c.  each .  12  00 

35  bunches  Shingles,  at  $1.25  each .  43  75 

50  Hemlock  Boards,  at  15c.  each .  7  50 

6  squares  Tin  Valleys,  Gutters,  at  $8  per  square .  48  00 

155  Flooring  (inside),  9  in.  wide,  at  28c.  each .  43  40 

70  Garret  Flooring,  10  in.  wide,  at  15c.  each .  10  50 

75  Flooring  (outside),  i'A  in.  wide,  at  15c.  each . 11  25 

3  Cellar  Windows  (complete),  at  $3  each .  9  00 

18 Plain  Windows  (complete),  at  $7  each . 12C  00 

3  Gable  Vents  (complete),  at  $2  each .  6  00 

19  Doors  (complete),  at  $8  each . 152  00 

2  Stairs,  $30  and  $10;  Veranda  and  Stoop,  finished, 

$50;  Closet  finish,  $12 . 102  00 


1  Mantel  and  4  Shelves .  30  00 

Nails,  Pump,  and  Sink,  and  the  Roof  ornaments.. . .  40  00 

Painting,  $130 ;  Carting.  $25 . 155  00 

Carpenters’  labor,  $275 ;  Sundry  Incidentals,  $53.85.328  85 
Total  cost  of  the  building,  completed, . $1,600  00 
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American-bred  Shetland  Ponies. 

We  have  few  or  no  native  ponies  in  this 
country.  The  Indian  and  Canadian  ponies 
-are  undersized  horses.  Mexican  and  Texan 
ponies  are  like  those  of  the  Indians,  simply 
run  out  or  bred  down  in  size  from  the  force 
of  circumstances.  In  the  extreme  southern 
part  of  Mexico  and  the  Isthmus,  there  is,  how- 
over,  a  breed  of  genuine  ponies,  it  may  be 
produced  by  degeneration,  but  still  fixed  in 


bred  by  the  late  William  Watson  from  stock 
imported  by  him  in  1851-2.  He  is  of  excel¬ 
lent  form  and  style,  fine  action,  spirited,  and 
docile.  He  is  44  inches  (11  hands)  high,  black 
in  color  and  is  an  attractive  and  beautiful 
animal.  He  proves  an  excellent  stock-getter, 
as  shown  by  the  two-year-old  brown  filly, 
“Cora,”  also  44  inches  high  —  a  daughter 
of  his,  out  of  “Minnie.”  The  other  mare, 
“Lucy,”  is  chestnut  and  white,  7  years  old, 
40  inches  high,  and  was  imported  last  sum- 


We  might  make  much  greater  use  of  ponies 
than  we  do,  especially  where  the  roads  are 
good.  The  first  cross  of  the  larger  pony 
mares  with  undersized  Arabian  stallions  pro¬ 
duces  a  beautiful,  active  pony  of  about 
twelve  and  a  half  hands  high,  of  great  style, 
and  often  of  superior  trotting  action,  and 
notable  speed.  These  half-bred  Shetland 
mares,  bred  to  small  jacks,  produce  small 
mules  which  are  stocky  and  strong,  very 
docile,  and  in  more  or  less  demand  for  use  in 


A  GROUP  OF  AMERICAN  BRED  SHETLAND  PONIES  . — Drawn  by  Edwin  Forbes  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


’their  stature  and  other  characteristics.  This 
(lack  of  ponies  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
■country  is  ill  adapted  to  breeding  them,  but 
because  we  have  never  done  it.  In  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  there  are  nearly  as  many  breeds  of  ponies 
as  of  horses ;  there  are  the  Shetland,  Highland, 
Welsh,  New  Forest,  Dartmoor,  and  other  po¬ 
nies,  each  having  individual  merit  and  marked 
by  peculiarities  which  give  them  value. 

The  late  William  Watson,  of  New  York, 
well  known  as  an  importer  and  breeder  of 
Ayrshire  cattle,  was  engaged  as  early  as  1849  in 
importing  and  breeding  the  Shetland  ponies. 
His  youngest  son,  Mr.  H.  R.  C.  Watson,  con¬ 
tinues  to  breed  them.  We  present  portraits 
.from  photographs  of  Mr.  Watson’s  animals. 

The  seven-year-old  stallion,  “Jim,”  was 


mer.  When  bred  in  this  country,  with  good 
feed,  stabling,  and  care,  the  Shetlands  lose 
much  of  the  characteristic  roughness  and 
shagginess  which  gives  imported  ones  such  a 
peculiar  sheepish  look,  and  appear  much 
more  horse  like,  with  a  thorough-bred  look 
which  is  quite  noticeable.  They  grow  a  little 
larger  also  as  a  rule,  but  the  increased  size  is 
not  in  all  cases  a  disadvantage,  for  with  it 
comes  increased  strength  and  speed,  and 
adaptation  to  a  variety  of  uses  to  which  the 
very  small  ponies  cannot  be  put.  Mr.  Wat¬ 
son’s  drove  now  consists  of  seventeen  head, 
and  includes  a  number  of  imported  ones, 
added  last  summer.  The  ponies  are  broken 
to  saddle  and  harness,  single  and  double,  are 
tough,  and  thrive  on  common  coarse  fare- 


some  mines.  Altogether  the  field  of  pony 
breeding  seems  to  be  a  most  promising  one. 
Now,  as  to  the  use  of  ponies.  We  commonly 
regard  ponies  as  pets  for  children  of  ten  to 
fifteen  years  or  so,  making  safe  and  pleasant 
ones  ;  they  also  give  them  boldness  as  riders, 
fondness  for  animals,  and  knowledge  of  how 
to  care  for  them  properly.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  services  which  ponies  may  perform, 
more  safely,  more  quickly,  and  better  than 
full-sized  horses.  Grocers,  butchers,  and 
other  shop-keepers  might  make  convenient 
use  of  smart,  quick-stepping  ponies.  There  is 
a  demand  for  phaeton  ponies,  which  would 
be  greatly  increased  were  handsome  ones 
abundant  enough  to  make  them  fashionable, 
and  this  pony-breeders  should  accomplish. 
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To  Straighten  and  Strengthen  a  Sagging 
Bam  Floor. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  cross-beams  of 
the  floor  over  the  carriage-room  in  the  horse 
bam  became  so  bent  downward  by  the  weight 
of  the  hay  stored  upon  it,  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  something  to  be  done.  If  upright 
posts  were  put  under  the  cross-beams  they 
would  supply  the  necessary  support,  but 
would  be  constantly  in  the  way  in  the  car¬ 
riage-room.  The  following  remedy  was  ap¬ 
plied  :  The  hay  having  been  removed,  extra 
cross-beams  were  put  in  over  the  old  ones 


Fig.  1. — THE  SAGGING  FLOOR. 


that  were  sagging.  These  beams  were  hewn 
from  straight,  thoroughly  seasoned  elm  trees, 
and  were  made  6  by  12  inches  in  cross  section, 
and  placed  edgewise  upon  the  floor.  These 
beams  were  considerably  larger  than 
“hose  they  were  to  relieve  and  straighten. 
Holes  were  cut  through  the  floor  on  each 
side  of  the  beams,  at  frequent  intervals,  for 
the  passage  of  strong  hard-wood  cleats,  l1/, 
inch  thick,  8  inches  wide,  and  long  enough 


Fig.  2.— THE  STRAIGHTENING  BEAM  IN  PLACE. 


to  reach  from  the  top  of  the  upper  beam  to 
the  lower  side  of  the  one  underneath.  These 
cleats  had  a  number  of  holes  bored  in  them 
for  the  reception  of  spikes.  When  all  was 
ready,  temporary  posts  were  put  in  the  car¬ 
riage-room,  under  the  beams,  and  the  whole 
floor,  beams  and  all,  was  raised  by  means  of 
wedges  driven  under  the  feet  of  the  posts. 
When  the  floor  was  brought  to  a  level,  the 
cleats  were  put  through  the  holes  in  the  floor¬ 
ing  and  fastened  securely  to  the  two  beams — 
the  cleats  alternating  on  the  two  sides  of  the 


Fig.  3. — THE  WORK  COMPLETED. 


beams.  This  easy  remedy  for  the  sagging  floor 
proved  a  perfect  success.  Figure  1  shows  the 
floor  as  it  was  before  putting  in  the  beam,  and 
figure  2  indicates  the  position  of  the  beams 
before  the  cleats  were  put  in  place.  The 
work,  as  completed,  is  shown  in  figure  3. 


Water-proof  Boots. — While  India-rubber 
boots  keep  out  water  perfectly,  and  are  use¬ 
ful  to  put  on  for  a  short  time,  they  are  not 
desirable  to  wear  continuously,  as  they  make 
the  feet  tender.  A  pair  of  heavy  leather 
boots,  with  the  soles  made  water-proof,  are 
better  for  the  feet  than  rubber.  The  follow¬ 


ing  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  New 
England  fishermen  for  over  a  century  :  Tal¬ 
low,  4  ounces,  Rosin  and  Beeswax,  of  each 
one  ounce  ;  melt  together  with  a  gentle  heat 
and  add  an  equal  bulk  of  neat’s-f  oot  oil.  This 
is  melted  when  used  and  applied  to  the  boots, 
rubbing  it  before  the  fire ;  it  will  make 
them  soft,  and  at  the  same  time  water-proof. 


Among  the  Farmers.— No.  60. 

BT  ONE  OF  THEM. 

I  have  been  studying  some  house  plans  late¬ 
ly,  and  for  the  first  time  in  a  long  while  have 
gone  over  and  examined  the  plans  given  from 
month  to  month  in  the  Amer.  Agriculturist. 

Home  Building’ 

is  an  art  which  no  one  leams  until  he  builds  ; 
and  in  truth  very  few  learn  it  even  then. 
Few  persons  are  aware  of  what  is  really  want¬ 
ed  in  a  home.  There  are  many  who  agree 
with  the  principles  when  they  are  announced, 
but  who  figure  and  plan  blindly  enough. 

We  build  to  meet  the  requirements  of  our 
domestic  life  and  of  our  social  life.  Every¬ 
body  gives  some  heed  to  the  necessities  of  the 
former,  and  very  few  regal’d  the  latter.  We 
study  the  location  and  convenience  of  the 
kitchen  and  the  sitting-room,  and  we  have  a 
parlor  for  state  occasions,  and  a  bedroom,  all 
on  one  floor  ;  while  upstairs  are  the  sleeping- 
rooms  and  the  linen  closet,  and  a  good  many 
put  in  liberal  closets  connecting  with  each 
bedroom.  We  locate  the  chimneys  so  that 
their  warmth  shall  all  be  within  the  house. 

All  this  is  very  well,  but  it  is  narrow. 
Space  is  economized.  The  “  halls  ”  are  mere 
entries.  The  rooms  have  each  their  separate 
use,  and  they  are  isolated,  and  connect  by 
single  doors.  Domestic  life  is  planned  for, 
and  that  is  all.  The  housewife  has  every 
thing  at  her  hand — stove,  fuel,  and  water, 
and  a  good  light.  The  dairy -room  is  “handy 
by.”  So  are  the  cellar  stairs,  and  the  cham¬ 
ber  stall’s,  and  the  clothes’  yard  ;  and  the  sit¬ 
ting-room  opens  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  the 
bedroom  out  of  that,  and  with  a  sink  and 
pump  in  the  kitchen,  and  a  well  just  outside 
the  door,  the  housewife  is  happy  in  her  sur¬ 
roundings.  The  farmer  glories  in  his  bam 
and  its  contents,  and  is  proud  of  his  smart 
wife,  and  likes  to  have  things  handy  and  rim 
smoothly.  He  needs  the  house  to  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep  in,  and  as  a  boarding-house  for  his 
hands.  For  these  purposes  it  answers  well, 
and  he  is  satisfied.  But  we  well  know  it  is 
Not  all  of  Life  to  Live 
as  the  old  hymn  hath  it.  We  have  a  social 
side  to  our  nature.  Man  is  gregarious  in  a 
certain  sense,  and  our  houses  ought  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  social  enjoyments  and  for  social  life. 

Double  Doors— folding  or  sliding — are  a 
great  social  “institution.”  By  them  two 
rooms  may  be  thrown  into  one.  A  good 
broad  hall  becomes,  in  summer,  an  extra 
room.  The  air  circulates.  There  is  a  free¬ 
dom  and  openness  about  the  house,  which 
gives  an  air  of  superiority  to  even  very  hum¬ 
ble  dwellings.  The  superiority  is  real  too.  If 
we  invite  a  few  friends  for  the  evening,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  confine  them  to  the 
“  parlor,”  but  the  doors  are  thrown  wide  open; 
our  guests  fill  parlor  and  hall  and  sitting- 
room  and  kitchen,  perhaps,  and  yet  all  are 
one  company,  for  the  broad  doors  being  open 
the  whole  house  is  thrown  together.  Music 
sounds  through  such  a  house  delightfully, 
and  people  have  a  good  time  and  love  to  come, 
because  it  is  so  cheerful  and  social.  Even  a 


funeral  loses  much  of  its  stiffness,  so  oppres¬ 
sive  in  the  little  isolated  crowded  rooms,  if 
broad  halls  and  doorways  connect  the  mourn¬ 
ing  company  of  neighbors  into  one  group. 

If  I  study  the  plans  of  any  architect,  and 
see  that  they  are  lacking  in  this  social  feel¬ 
ing,  his  work  loses  interest  for  me  at  once. 

The  Exposure. 

Another  point  in  our  home  building  which 
we  too  often  overlook  is  the  exposure  of 
the  principal  living  and  sleeping-rooms  to 
the  direct  influence  of  the  sun.  The  effect  of 
sunlight  is  best  gained  when  the  house  stands- 
with  its  comers  towards  the  cardinal  points 
of  the  compass,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,, 
for  thus  the  sun  shines  with  considerable 
power  on  all  sides  of  the  house  every  clear 
day  in  summer,  and  yet  his  power  is  broken, 
because  at  noon-day  the  rays  strike  two  sides 
obliquely,  and  very  soon  leave  the  south¬ 
eastern  side  in  the  shade.  We  should  not 
forget  that  the  sunshine  is  healthgiving 
dampness  and  shade,  if  slightly  in  excess,, 
injure  the  health  of  both  men  and  animals. 

One  thing  more,  is  the  importance  of  hav¬ 
ing  some  provision  for  fires  in  the  chambers. 
We  build  for  health  and  not  for  sickness,  and 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  many  a  family 


/s 


mourns  the  loss  of  a  member  simply  because 
the  sleeping-room  could  not  be  easily  heated. 

The  best  mode  of  heating  no  doubt  is  by 
an  open  fire  of  some  kind.  It  is  very  easy  in 
building  to  make  open  fire-places  in  at  least 
those  chambers  through  which  the  chimney 
passes.  These  may  be  loosely  bricked  up,  if 
desirable,  but  so  that  the  flues  may  be 
promptly  opened  in  case  of  illness. 

Chimneys  and  Fuel. 

Chimneys  ought  to  be  built  with  separate 
flues  for  each  principal  fire.  In  that  case  the 
chamber  fireplaces  need  never  have  their 
flues  bricked  up,  but  constantly  open,  thus 
affording  the  very  best  ventilation  all  the 
time.  Of  course  open  fireplaces  are  not 
economical  of  fuel,  but  in  the  chambers  fire 
is  seldom  wanted  and  stoves  may  be  set  if 
preferred.  As  to  economy  of  fuel,  builders, 
as  well  as  architects  and  proprietors,  either 
frequently  overlook  one  important  fact,  or 
they  do  not  know  it,  that  is,  that  the  warm¬ 
est  part  of  any  room  is  farthest  from  the 
floor  ;  so  if  we  make  our  rooms  ten  or  eleven 
feet  high,  we  must  heat  the  air  in  all  that 
upper  part  before  a  person  sitting  at  a  table 
begins  to  feel  at  all  warm,  unless  he  is  where 
he  gets  direct  radiation  from  the  stove  or 
open  fire.  Low  ceilings  effect  the  greatest 
economy  of  fuel,  and  even  make  open  fires 
economical  as  compared  with  stoves  and 
high  ceilings.  Notwithstanding  that  open 
fires  always  make  good  ventilation,  while 
rooms  or  houses  warmed  with  furnaces  and 
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stoves  usually  have  poor  ventilation,  and 
often  are  oppressive,  with  a  stale,  nauseous 
odor,  like  the  dormitory  of  an  orphan  asylum. 
Nine  feet  is,  I  think,  an  extreme  hight  for 
the  ceilings  of  an  ordinary  country  house, 
say  one  in  which  the  largest  single  room  is 
not  more  than  twenty  feet  square,  or  of  equiv¬ 
alent  area.  For  houses  with  rooms  of  medium 
size,  eight  feet  is  high  enough. 

Besides,  there  are  numerous  other  consid¬ 
erations  which  tend  to  a  saving  of  fuel,  and 
at  the  same  time  increase  the  healthfulness 
and  comfort  of  a  home.  Some  of  these  are 
the  material  of  the  walls,  their  imperme¬ 
ability  to  air  and  moisture,  “  deafening”  of 
the  floors  which  adds  greatly  to  them  warmth, 
good  joiner-work  about  windows  and  doors, 
etc.  However  much  this  matter  may  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  I  shall  settle  down  to  the  fact  that 
thoroughness  in  every  department  pays.  I 
was  in  the  Office  and  Bookstore  of  the 
Orange  Judd  Company  a  few  days  ago,  and 
took  up  a  book,  just  published,  entitled, 

“  Farm  Homes.” 

I  had  written  just  this  much  of  my  monthly 
epistle,  and  thought  at  once  :  Here  is  some¬ 
thing  on  the  topic  my  mind  has  been  running 
upon.  I  read  with  absorbing  interest  the 
author’s  first  chapter.  It  is  wonderful  how 
well  one  agrees  with  strongly  put  common 
sense.  If  I  could  write  half  as  well  I  might 
almost  imagine  I  had  written  it  myself. 
There  are  six  or  eight  plans  of 
houses  actually  fit  to  live  in — 
the  humblest  of  them.  The  author 
thinks  as  much  of  folding  doors, 
or  their  equivalent,  as  my  wife 
and  I  do,  and  the  rooms,  and 
halls,  and  fireplaces  are  as  so¬ 
ciable  in  their  arrangement  as 
groups  of  school  girls.  The  book 
is  full  of  good  things,  and  will 
make  house-building  easier  to 
many  a  young  couple  and  old  one 
too,  I  hope  ;  but  the  first  chapter 
is  such  an  amplification  of  the 
train  of  thought  with  which  I 
commenced  to  write,  that  I  cannot  refrain 
here  from  expressing  myself  about  the  book. 


sued.  Blocks  are  pinned  on  each  runner  to 
receive  the  cross-beams.  The  front  beam 
should  be  about  4  inches  thick,  and  the  hind 
one  about  double  that  thickness.  The  beams 
and  blocks  are  securely  fastened  to  the 
runners  by  1  J-inch  hickory  pins,  thoroughly 
wedged  at  both  ends  ;  the  dotted  lines  in  the 
engraving  show  the  number  and  position  of 
the  pins.  The  tongues  are  fastened  into  the 
rollers  by  large  wooden  wedges,  one  on  each 
side,  and  secured  to  each  other  by  strong 
pins.  The  shoes  may  be  of  cast  iron,  steel,  or 
thin  band  iron.  For  constant  use  the  steel 
shoes  last  much  the  longest,  and  in  the  end 
are  the  cheapest  and  best.  If  well  made  and 
properly  cared  for  by  housing  during  the 
summer,  a  pair  of  such  bob-sleds  should  last 
half  a  dozen  seasons  with  little  or  no  repairs. 


The  Fat-Tailed  Sheep. 

H.  D.  B.  wishes  to  know  if  it  be  really 
true  that  there  is  a  breed  of  sheep  with  tails 
so  large  that  they  are  provided  with  a  small 
cart  in  which  to  carry  the  appendage,  or  if  it 
is  merely  a  ‘  ‘  traveller’s  yam.  ”  The  existence 
of  these  sheep  is  a  well-established  fact,  and 
they  are  found  in  several  countries  in  Asia, 
and  are  also  abundant  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Whether  our  varieties  of  domestic 
sheep  descended  from  one  or  several  species, 
both  views  being  held,  we  know  that  the 


Home-Made  Bob-Sleds. 

Bob-sleds,  as  sold  in  the  markets,  are  fre¬ 
quently  too  high  for  handy  use  upon  the 
farm.  While  they  may  serve  with  a  light 
load  upon  a  smooth  road,  yet,  when  taken  to 
the  woods  to  use  in  logging,  they  will  soon 
be  either  much  racked,  or  break  down  alto¬ 
gether.  The  low,  stout,  home-made  pah-  of 
“  bobs,”  shown  in  the  accompanying  engrav¬ 
ing,  will  be  found  vastly  more  serviceable  than 
those  kept  for  sale.  They  are  made  without 
mortises  or  tenons,  and  with  no  iron  except 
the  shoes,  king-bolt,  and  coupling  clevises. 


A  HOME-MADE  BOB-SLED. 


To  make  such  a  sled  requires  only  an  auger 
and  an  axe,  and  a  handy  workman  can  easily 
complete  them  in  a  little  time.  In  the  first 
place  select  for  runners  small  oak  or  sugar 
maple  trees  with  a  proper  natural  crook ; 
these,  after  being  hewed,  should  not  be  less 
than  3  inches  in  thickness,  and  as  Jeep  as  de- 


I'AT-TAILED  SHEEP  WITH  “GO-CART.’ 

animals  can  be  wonderfully  varied  by  breed¬ 
ing  and  selection,  and  by  the  influences  of 
locality  and  pasturage.  In  various  countries 
we  have  great  difference  in  the  character  of 
the  wool,  in  the  absence  or  presence  of  horns, 
and  in  their  size  and  number,  (see  an  article 
on  the  Iceland  Sheep  in  September  last) ;  the 
length  of  legs  varies  greatly,  and  in  some 
cases  there  is  a  remarkable  deposit  of  fat  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  behind 
the  horns  and  upon  the  rump.  The  Fat-tailed 
Sheep  are  rather  small,  with  very  coarse  wool; 
their  most  remarkable  portion  is  the  tail, 
which  has  been  known  to  weigh  as  much  as 
75  or  80  pounds.  This  great  mass  is  largely 
fat,  which  is  less  solid  than  other  fats,  and 
in  the  countries  where  this  sheep  is  raised,  is 
used  instead  of  butter. 
The  flesh  of  the  tail  is 
considered  as  a  great 
delicacy,  and  to  pro¬ 
tect  this  valuable  part 
of  the  animal  from  the 
injuries  it  might  re¬ 
ceive,  were  it  allowed 
to  drag,  a  rude  carriage  or  truck  is  placed  un¬ 
der  it.  Having  a  picture  of  this  sheep  from  a 
perfectly  authentic  source,  we  reproduce  it 
here,  that  our  friend  and  others  may  see  how 
the  animal  is  provided  with  a  “  go-cart.”  It 
is  stated  on  excellent  authority  that  the  fat¬ 
tailed  sheep  of  the  Kirghis  when  bred  for  a 


few  generations  in  Russia  lose  the  peculi. 
arity  which  had  before  dislinguished  them. 


A  Handy  Milking  Stool. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  “E.  S.  C.,” 
Rockford,  IlL,  an  account  with  a  sketch  of  a 


A  MILKING  STOOL  AND  PAIL  REST. 

Milking  Stool,  intended  to  both  hold  the  pail 
and  provide  a  comfortable  seat  for  the  milk¬ 
er.  Every  part  of  this  stool  is  so  easily  seen 
from  the  engraving  that  a  description  is 
hardly  necessary.  Mr.  C.  writes  :  “I  think 
once  using  of  this  stool  will  convince  a  per¬ 
son  that  the  old  stools  with  one  leg  are  a 
nuisance.  They  have  been  in  use  on  my  farm 
for  six  years  and  give  excellent  satisfaction.” 


A  Rail  Fence  Gauge. 

It  is  a  matter  of  both  good  looks  and  econo¬ 
my  to  have  the  corners  of  a  Virginia-rail 
fence,  on  each  side,  in  a 
right  line.  This  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  a  very 
simple  implement  shown 
in  figure  1.  It  consists  of 
a  small  bar  or  pole,  two 
inches  through  and  eight 
feet  long,  sharpened  at  the 
lower  end.  A  horizontal 
bar  of  a  length  equal  to 
one-half  the  breadth  of  the 
strip  of  land  to  be  occupied 
by  the  fence,  is  fastened  in¬ 
to  the  upright  pole  near  its 
lower  end.  A  limb  of  a 
tree  with  a  branch  grow- 


Fig.  1.— THE  GAUGE. 


ing  out  at  right  angles  may  sometimes  be 
found  in  the  forest  that  will  make  the  Gauge 
in  one  piece.  In  laying  the  fence  a  num¬ 
ber,  two  or  more,  of  line  stakes  are  first  set 
across  the  field  on  the  middle  line  for  the 
fence.  The  fence  is  then  started  by  putting 
the  first  comer  at  a  distance  from  the  fine  of 
stakes  equal  to  the  length  of  the  horizontal 
bar  of  the  gauge,  which  spot  is  determined 
by  setting  the  gauge  in  line  with  the  stakes, 
and  swinging  the  horizontal  bar  out  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  of  the  fence.  In  the  same 
way  the  next  corner  and  all  others  are  found, 
the  gauge  being  kept  in  the  same  line,  the 
horizontal  bar  being  swung  alternately  to  the 
right  and  the  left.  The  method  of  operation 
is  shown  in  fig.  2. — We  used  this  method 
on  the  farm  40  years  ago  ;  in  recent  travels 


Fig.  2.— METHOD  OF  OPERATION. 

we  have  found  farmers  laying  up  a  Virginia- 
rail  fence  who  had  never  heard  of  this  handy- 
device  until  we  explained  its  use  to  them. 


Foxes’  Skins. — The  skin  of  the  Red 
Fox  is  the  lowest  in  price,  bringing  from 
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$1.00  to  $2.50.  Cross  and  Silver  or  Black  Fox 
skins  are  much  more  valuable.  Those  of  the 
cross  bring  $5.00  and  upwards,  according  to 
quality,  while  the  genuine  well  cured  Silver 
or  Black  skins  frequently  sell  for  $50  to  $100, 
being  always  scarce  and  of  the  highest  price. 


A  Bite,  or  Luncheon  for  Horses. 

It  frequently  happens  that  a  farm  team 
must  stop  work  in  order  that  the  driver  may 
attend  to  some  matter,  and  such  times  may 
be  profitably  spent 
by  the  horses  if  they 
are  provided  with  a 
lunch  in  the  way  of 
a  bite  of  grass  or  of 
grain.  The  work 
horses  in  cities  are 
generally  in  better 
condition  than  those 
upon  the  farms,  and 
this  is  largely  due  to 
the  frequency  and 
regularity  with 
which  they  are  fed. 
Wherever  the  cart- 
_.  .  horse  goes,  the  lunch 

°  goes  with  it,  and  the 

careful  driver  sees  that  the  spare  time  is  oc¬ 
cupied.  Figure  1  shows  the  form  of  a  feed 
bag  veiy  generally  used  in  cities.  It  is  made 
of  heavy  canvas,  with  a  strap  or  cord  to 
fasten  upon  the  horse’s  head.  A  circular 
opening  is  provided  as  a  breathing  place  in 
the  front,  near  the  bottom,  which  is  covered 
with  wire  gauze.  The  feed  is  put  into  this 
bag,  and,  when  occasion  allows,  it  is  buck- 


Fig.  2. — A  HANDY  LUNCH  BOX  FOB  HORSES. 

led  in  place.  A  movable  feed-box  is  shown  in 
figure  2.  This  consists  of  a  box  so  raised 
upon  legs  that  the  horses  can  eat  from  it  with 
ease.  The  feed-box  is  kept  by  the  driver  in 
the  yard,  the  store  basement,  or  other  handy 
place,  where  it  can  be  brought  out  when  de¬ 
sired,  and  the  team 
can  eat  from  it  while 
in  the  harness  and 
hitched  to  thewagon, 
etc.  Figure  3  shows 
the  form  of  a  bridle 
especially  adapted 
for  horses  that  are 
to  be  fed  while  in 
the  harness,  on  short 
notice.  The  bit  is 
fastened  to  the  rest 
of  the  bridle  by 
means  of  two  short 
straps  provided  with 
buckles.  By  means 
of  these  buckles  the 
bit  can  be  easily  and  quickly  removed  from 
the  horse’s  mouth,  without  taking  off  the 
bridle.  It  is  a  sort  of  halter-bridle  and  is 
shown  in  place  upon  the  horse  in  figure  4. 
With  feed  bags  or  a  box,  as  above  described, 


Fig.  3.— HALTER  BRIDLE. 


and  the  bridle  here  given,  a  team  can  take  a 
lunch  comfortably  and  with  profit  to  the 
owner.  With 
some  such  con¬ 
trivance  farm 
horses,  away 
from  home  at  the 
usual  nooning, 
can  be  given 
their  bite  and 
thus  avoid  the 
ills  that  result 
from  irregularity 
in  feeding.  There 
is  no  question 
that  double  the 
effective  work,  in  the  long  run,  and  double 
the  length  of  years  may  be  obtained  from  a 
healthy  horse  by  intelligent  care  and  feeding. 


Fig.  4.— HALTER  ON  HORSE. 


How  to  make  a  Flat  Bottom  Sled. 

Mr.  “  F.  A.  B.,”  Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio,  sends 
sketches  and  description  of  a  sled  with  a  flat 
bottom,  which  can  easily  be  made  on  al¬ 
most  any  farm.  The  materials  needed  are  : 
Two  runners,  2  by  6  inches,  with  a  raise  of  5 


Fig.  1. — FLAT  BOTTOM  SLED. 

inches  in  2  feet  and  8  inches,  to  make  the 
front ;  two  pieces,  3  by  4  inches,  8  feet  long  ; 
three  planks,  2  by  12  inches,  3  feet  long  ;  and 
two  pieces,  3  by  4  inches,  2  feet  long.  Four¬ 
teen  half-inch  bolts  will  be  needed,  1/s  by  8 
inches,  and  two  ‘/2  by  6  inches.  Hew  the  end 
of  the  3  by  4  piece  to  fit  the  upper  side  of  the 
runner.  The  planks  are  placed  one  a  little 
back  of  the  bend,  one  near  the  back,  and  the 
other  midway  between  them  and  bolted  fast. 
The  two  short  pieces  are  hewed  off  at  the 
ends  and  bolted  on  to  receive  the  tongue. 
The  runners  should  be  short,  with  two-incli 
strips  of  well-seasoned  wood,  so  put  on  that 
the  grain  runs  downward  and  backward. 
Two-inch  holes 
are  bored  in 
the  ends  of 

the  planks  for  shape  of  runner. 

stakes.  The  planks  may  be  strengthened  by 
nailing  an  old  horse  shoe  around  each  stake 
hole.  The  sled  complete  is  shown  in  fig.  1  ; 
fig.  2  gives  the  manner  of  shaping  the  shoes. 


A  New  Milk  Tester. 

The  quality  of  milk,  that  is,  the  amount  of 
butter  it  contains,  is  an  important  matter, 
not  only  to  the  consumer,  but  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  who  converts  his  milk  into  butter. 
The  consumer  needs  to  be  protected  against 
adulteration,  the  dairyman  wishes  to  know 
which  cows  make  a  proper  return  for  the 
food  they  consume,  and  there  are  other  cases 
in  which  it  is  important  to  know  the  real 
quantity  of  milk.  The  specific  gravity  of 
milk,  as  tested  by  the  Lactometer,  formerly 
relied  upon  as  a  test,  is  subject  to  so  many 
errors  that,  while  it  is  a  help,  it  is  by  no 
means  accurate.  The  so-called  “creamom- 
eters,”  while  they  give  the  percentage  of 
cream,  ignore  the  fact  that  all  cream  does 
not  contain  the  same  proportion  of  butter. 


As  we  were  gradually  settling  down  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  nothing  short  of 
analysis — the  actual  separation  of  the  butter- 
fat  of  a  known  portion  of  milk,  and  weigh¬ 
ing  it — could  give  results  even  tolerably  ac¬ 
curate,  here  comes  so  high  an  authority  as 
Dr.  Voelcker  with  an  instrument  which  he 
has  found  to  give  better  results  than  any  be¬ 
fore  attained  by  any  method  short  of  analy¬ 
sis.  In  the  last  number  of  the  “  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,” 
Dr.  Voelcker,  the  chemist  of  the  Society,  has 
a  paper  “On  a  New  Method  of  Testing 
Milk,”  in  which  he  describes  a  new  instru¬ 
ment,  Feser’s  Lactoscope.  This  instrument 
takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  more 
butter-fat  a  sample  of  milk  contains,  the 
more  opaque  it  will  be.  The  engraving 
shows  at  A  the  Lactoscope  of  half  its  actual 
size.  It  is  a  glass  tube,  smaller  at  the  lower 
end,  where  it  is  closed,  and  with  an  opening 
at  the  top.  Within,  at  this  lower  end,  is 
fixed  a  small  tube,  X,  closed  at  both  ends ; 
this  is  of  milk-white  glass,  and  marked  with 
black  lines.  The  larger  part  of  the  tube  is 
graduated  ;  at  the  left-hand  side  is  a  scale  of 
cubic  centimeters  (the  decimal  measure), 
and  at  the  right-hand  a  scale  showing  the 
percentage  of  pure 
butter-fat.  To  use 
the  instrument,  the 
milk  to  be  tested  is 
sucked  up  into  the 
pipette  B.  When 
this  is  filled  up  to 
the  line  upon  the 
stem,  it  holds  a 
cubic  centimeter, 
and  this  quantity 
of  the  milk  is 
transferred  to  the 
instrument.  The 
lines  on  X  can  not 
be  seen  through  or¬ 
dinary  milk.  Com¬ 
mon  water  is  now 
gradually  added, 
shaking  at  each 
time,  until  the 
black  lines  at  X 
can  be  plainly  seen. 

The  point  at  which 
the  mixed  milk  and 
water  stands  on  the 
right  -  hand  scale, 
when  sufficient  wa¬ 
ter  has  been  added 
to  make  the  lines 
visible,  shows  the 
percentage  of  but¬ 
ter-fat  in  the  milk. 

In  this  paper  Dr. 

Voelcker  gives  a 
number  of  tests  PR0F'  EESER’S  lactoscope. 
made  with  this  instrument,  as  compared  with 
results  obtained  by  analysis,  and  though  they 
are  not  exactly  the  same,  the  agreement  is 
very  close.  The  Doctor  sums  up  by  saying  : 
“  In  most  cases  it  shows  without  much 
trouble  in  a  few  minutes  an  approach  to  the 
real  proportion  of  butter-fat  in  milk,  suffi¬ 
ciently  near  to  enable  an  observer  at  once  to 
form  a  pretty  good  estimate  of  the  compara¬ 
tive  value  of  different  samples  of  milk,  etc,” 
and  recommends  it  to  the  attention  of  all 
interested  in  dairy  matters.  The  instrument 
is  the  invention  of  Prof.  Feser,  of  Munich, 
and  having  sent  for  the  instrument,  we  shall 
be  able  to  know  more  about  its  working. 
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A  “Self-Opening”  Gate. 

A  large  number  of  “  self -opening  ”  gates 
have  been  invented ;  some  are  operated  by 
a  cord,  which  can'  be  reached  from  the  car¬ 
riage  ;  others 
have  an  iron 
lever  placed 
in  the  road¬ 
way,  where  it 
may  be  struck 
by  the  wheel 
of  the  vehicle, 
and  there  are 
other  devices 
by  which  the 
driver  may 
open  the  gate 
without  leav¬ 
ing  the  ve¬ 
hicle.  These 
various  con- 
trivances 
seem  to  be 
defective  in 
point  of  dura- 

a  “self-opening”  gate.  bility.  Some 
are  rendered 

useless  by  snow  and  ice  ;  others  do  not  endure 
the  continuous  blows  of  the  wheel  that  are 
necessary  to  open  them,  and  it  is  rarely  that 
such  a  gate  is  met  with  in  working  order. 
In  all  such  contrivances  the  simplest  is  the 
best,  and  the  gate  of  which  “C.  A.,”  Brad¬ 
ford  Co.,  Pa.,  sends  a  sketch  and  description, 
has  but  few  parts  to  get  out  of  order,  and  on 
that  account  seems  preferable  to  the  more 
complicated  patented  “  self -opening  ”  gates. 

The  gate  is  a  light  one,  hung  by  ropes 
which  pass  over  pulleys  near  the  top  of  long 
posts,  and  counterpoised  by  weights  upon 
the  other  ends  of  the  ropes.  Small  wheels  are 
placed  in  the  ends  of  the  gate  to  move  along  the 
inside  of  the  posts  and  thus  reduce  the  fric¬ 
tion.  The  gate  is  raised  by  means  of  ropes 
attached  to  the  center  of  the  upper  side  of 
the  gate,  from  which  they  pass  up  to  pulleys 
in  the  center  of  the  archway,  and  then  out 
along  horizontal  arms,  at  right  angles  to  the 
bars  which  connect  the  tops  of  the  posts.  The 
construction  of  the  gate  is  easily  understood 
from  the  accompanying  engraving.  By 
pulling  on  the  rope,  the  gate,  which  is  but  a 
trifle  heavier  than  the  balancing  weights,  is 
raised,  and  after  the  vehicle  has  passed,  the 
gate  falls  of  itself.  In  passing  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  another  rope  is  pulled,  when 
the  gate  is  raised  as  before.  Mr.  A.  has  had 
one  of  these  gates  in  constant  use  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  finds  it  so  satisfactory  that 
he  describes  it  for  the  benefit  of  others. 


The  Water  we  Need  and  How  we  Get  It. 

The  human  body  is  often  spoken  of  as 
“dust”  and  as  “clay,”  but  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  water  required  to  moisten  this 
clay  and  to  hold  the  dust  in  shape.  It  is  a 
well-ascertained  fact  that  a  man  weighing 
154  pounds  has  of  solid  parts  only  42  to  50 
pounds,  all  the  rest,  104  to  112  pounds,  being 
water,  or,  to  put  it  roughly  in  percentage,  we 
may  say  that  the  human  body  is  30  per  cent 
solids  and  70  per  cent  water.  This  water  is 
constantly  passing  off  from  our  bodies,  not 
only  in  the  various  liquid  forms  that  we  no¬ 
tice,  but  in  the  exhalations  from  the  skin,  and 
even  in  our  breath,  as  any  one  can  see  on  a 
cool  day.  It  is  well  known  that  a  man  of  the 


average  weight  (154  pounds)  gets  rid  of,  in 
one  way  and  another,  5J/a  pounds  of  water 
during  each  24  hours.  For  him  to  keep  in 
perfect  health,  this  loss  of  water  must  be 
daily  replaced.  How  is  this  water  restored  ? 
Some  may  say  by  drinking  ;  but  it  cannot  all 
be  taken  into  the  system  in  this  way,  for  few 
persons  drink,  including  tea  and  coffee,  and 
all  such  liquids,  51/,  pounds,  or  over  two 
quarts  of  water  daily.  Whence  comes  this 
supply  of  water  ?  If  not  taken  in  as  drink,  it 
must  be  as  food  ;  and  such  is  the  case.  The 
articles  commonly  used  as  food  contain  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  water  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  supposed.  That  100  pounds  of  turnips 
contain  91  pounds  of  water  has  been  so  often 
repeated  that  it  is  generally  known.  Lettuce 
is  even  more  watery  than  turnips,  as  100 
parts  of  it  have  only  5  pounds  of  solid  mat¬ 
ter  ;  but  these  are  not  usually  regarded  as 
solid  food.  That  om  bread  is  half  water, 
that  lean  meat  is  about  three-fourths  water, 
and  that  our  mixed  food,  taken  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  contains  over  four-fifths  its  weight  of 
water  is  not  so  evident ;  yet  such  is  the  case. 


Human  Gener'l  Cow’s  Pota-  Lean  Bread.  Gloster 
Body.  Food.  •  Milk.  toes.  Meat.  Cheese. 
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We  can  readily  see  that  milk  is  largely — often 
too  largely — composed  of  water,  but  that  dry 
bread  should  contain  so  much  is  not  so  obvi¬ 
ous.  The  fact  is  that  our  food,  that  which 
seems  driest — even  hard,  crystalline  sugars — 
consists  largely  of  water,  and  that  wonderful 
chemical  laboratory  — 
the  stomach,  is  able  to 
separate  the  water  from 
its  compounds  that  it 
may  supply  the  needs  of 
the  body.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  water  and  solids 
in  the  human  body,  and 
that  in  some  of  the  chief 
articles  of  food,  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  diagram.  The 
horizontal  squares  give 
the  various  foods,  the 
perpendicular  squares, of 
which  there  are  ten,  give  the  proportion  (per¬ 
centage)  of  both  water  (in  fight  squares)  and 
the  solid  parts  (in  dark  squai’es),  thus  allow¬ 
ing  the  eye  to  take  in  the  whole  story  at  a 
glance.  This  graphic  method  of  presenting 


important  facts  is  largely  employed  in  that 
most  instructive  of  museums  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  near  London  (where  we  obtained 
this  table),  and  was  used  to  some  extent  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Dodge  in  showing  our  agricultural 
statistics  in  the  government  building  at  the 
Centennial  Exhibition.  It  is  commended  to 
teachers  and  lecturers  as  an  effective  and 
striking  method  of  presenting  proportions. 


The  Snow  Push. — This  implement  is  very 
convenient  for  cleaning  paths  after  a  fight 


fall  of  snow.  It  is  made  by  inserting  a  han¬ 
dle  five  or  six  feet  long  in  a  hard-wood 
board  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  long  and  six 
inches  wide.  To  make  the  handle  perfectly 
secure,  it  should  be  braced  by  strips  of  wood, 
as  shown  above,  where  the  handle  is  not 
given  at  full  length.  Such  a  push  or  scraper, 
but  made  smaller,  will  be  found  very  con¬ 
venient  in  the  horse  stable,  for  cleaning  the 
barn  floor  of  fine  fitter,  moving  grain,  etc. 


A  “Buck-Board”  Wagon. 

Among  the  many  queries  recently  received 
are  some  as  to  “Buck-boards,”  their  import¬ 
ance,  construction,  etc.  The  accompanying 
engraving  gives  a  veiy  clear  idea  of  the 
nature  of  this  kind  of  wagon.  The  two  axles 
are  connected  by  a  platform  of  hard-wood 
boards, which  does  the  threefold  duty  of  reach, 
a  body,  and  as  springs  to  the  vehicle.  This 
platform  should  not  be  more  than  three  feet 
wide,  and  if  narrower  the  “  Buck-board  ”  can 
turn  much  shorter  comers.  The  seat  is  placed 
about  midway  between  the  axles  and  should 
be  wide  enough  for  two  persons,  unless  made 
for  some  special  purpose,  as  for  a  country 
physician.  There  may  be  springs  under  the 
seat,  but  usually  they  are  not  thought  neces¬ 
sary.  With  the  running  gear  of  an  old  bug¬ 
gy,  a  wagon  of  this  kind  can  be  quickly  made 
by  any  one  handy  with  ordinary  tools,  and  at 
very  little  expense.  Having  had  a  “  Buck- 
board”  in  use  for  the  past  few  years  we 
can  commend  it  as  a  most  convenient  vehicle 


for  use  in  the  country.  Its  lightness  makes 
it  convenient  to  use  when  the  roads  are  bad, 
and  it  allows  the  loading  up  of  various  ar¬ 
ticles  that  can  not  well  be  put  in  the  wagon. 
In  training  a  colt  the  “  Buck-board  ”  is  a  most 
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serviceable  vehicle,  as  it  allows  the  driver 
great  freedom  in  handling  the  animal  and  is 
therefore  much  safer  than  most  other  wagons. 


Sheep  Feed  Racks  and  Troughs. 


A  very  simple  and  easily  made  sheep  rack 
for  hay  and  straw  is  shown  in  figure  1.  Four 


Fig.  1. — CHEAP  FODDER  RACK. 

pieces  of  hard-wood,  3  by  3  inches,  and  about 
3  feet  long,  make  the  corner  posts.  Four  pine 


boards  12  inches  wide  and  14  feet  long  supply 
the  rest  of  the  needed  lumber.  Cut  off  two 
feet  from  each  board  to  make  the  end  pieces. 
The  boards  are  to  be  nailed  firmly  to  the 
posts,  leaving  a  feeding  space  between  them, 
of  from  8  to  12  inches,  and  this  completes 
the  rack.  When  screws  are  used  instead  of 
nails,  the  rack  can  be  easily  taken  apart  and 
the  pieces  stored  away,  taking  up  but  little 
room  -when  not  in  use.  The  simplest  and 
cheapest  grain  troughs  are  made  by  nailing 
two  boards  together,  as  shown  in  figure  2. 
The  end  pieces  may  be  square  and  extend  be¬ 
low  the  bottom  of  the  trough  to  serve  as 
rests,  or  legs  may  be  nailed  upon  the  outside 
of  the  boards  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 

The  English  farmers  feed  their  sheep  large¬ 
ly  in  the  open  fields,  and  it  is  important 
that  the  racks  and  troughs  be  moved  fre¬ 
quently  during  the  winter.  Figure  3  shows 
a  wrought-iron  English  rack  for  feeding  cut 
feed  and  turnips ;  it  has  small  wheels  for 


moving  it.  This  rack  is  also  provided  with  a 
cover.  Figure  4  shows  an  English  feed  trough 


Fig  4.— ENGLISH  GRAIN  TROUGH. 

also  made  of  non,  with  one  end  resting 
upon  wheels,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  moved. 


Source  of  Nitrogen. — A  cheap  source 
of  Nitrogen  is  in  the  flesh  and  blood  of 


slaughtered  animals.  There  must  be  horses, 
mules,  and  cattle  enough  die,  or  that  are 
killed,  to  supply  much  of  the  nitrogenous 
manure  needed.  Cut  up  the  carcasses,  and 
with  muck  earth,  wood  loam,  or  something 
of  the  kind,  make  a  compost.  After  six 
months  shovel  it  over,  and  throw  out  the  bones 
which  have  not  softened,  and  after  laying 
awhile  to  become  homogenous,  it  will  be  fit 
for  use.  Dried  blood,  or  dried  flesh,  etc.,  re¬ 
duced  to  a  powder  are  shipped  east  from 
Chicago  in  large  quantities,  and  are  about 
the  cheapest  known  source  of  our  nitrogen. 


Loading  Ice  with  a  Team. 

Ice  is  heavy,  and  very  difficult  to  handle, 
unless  advantage  is  taken  of  the  ease  with 
which  it  slides  over  smooth  surfaces.  The  ice¬ 
house  upon  the  farm  is  seldom  located  upon 
the  side  of  the  pond  or  stream  from  which 
the  ice  is  taken,  and  therefore  the  blocks 
must  be  loaded  upon  a  wagon  or  sled,  and 
drawn  some  distance.  The  loading  of  it 
from  the  pond  is  ordinarily  one  of  the 
hardest  parts  of  the  labor  of  securing  the  ice 
harvest.  The  accompanying  engraving  shows 
how  this  work  can  be  done  with  comparative 
ease.  The  ice  is  sawed  into  blocks  in  the 
usual  way,  and  floated  to  the  end  of  a  shute, 
made  of  a  plank  with  edges  of  boards  a  few 
inches  in  hight.  A  number  of  the  blocks 


bodies.  The  scab  appearing  at  first  on  a  few 
sheep  may  spread  throughout  the  whole 
flock  and  cause  serious  damage.  “The  ani¬ 
mals  become  more  and  more  emaciated ; 
their  wool  falls  off  ;  then-  bodies  are  covered 
with  nauseous  scabby  sores ;  their  nervous 


LOADING  ICE  BY  HORSE-POWER. 

being  placed  in  a  row  upon  the  submerged 
end  of  the  shute,  a  man  forces  a  spike  into 
the  rear  side  of  the  last  block,  and  with  the 
team  attached  by  a  rope  to  the  spike  near  the 
base  ;  the  whole  row  of  blocks  is  drawn  up 
the  shute  into  the  box  of  the  wagon  or  sled. 

The  whole  operation  of  loading  is  easily 
understood  from  the  engraving  given  above. 


Scab  in  Sheep— Its  Remedies. 

The  disease  among  sheep,  called  the  Scab, 
is  caused  by  a  minute  parasitic  mite,  Acarus 
scabei,  so  small  as  not  to  be  noticed  with  the 
naked  eye.  The  female  Acarus  is  larger 
than  the  male,  being  about  one-sixtieth  of 
an  inch  in  length.  Figures  1  and  2  show  the 
under  and  upper  sides  of  the  female  mite, 
very  much  magnified.  The  male  is  shown 
in  figure  3,  drawn  to  the  same  scale.  The 
female  burrows  into  the  skm  of  the  sheep 
and  produces  sores  in  which  it  deposits  its 
eggs  ;  these  hatch  in  a  short  time,  and  go  on 
with  the  rapid  work  of  reproduction.  The 
sores  increase  in  size,  run  together,  and  form 
scabs,  and  from  the  great  itching  the  sheep 
bite  and  scratch  themselves,  sometimes  tear¬ 
ing  the  wool  almost  entirely  from  then’ 


Fig.  1. — UNDER  SIDE.  Fig.  2. — UPPER  SIDE. 

system  is  incapable  of  sustaining  the  pain, 
and  its  functions,  with  those  of  the  skin,  be¬ 
ing  deranged,  the  digestive  organs  sym¬ 
pathize,  and  the  sheep  finally  die.”  The 
remedies  for  scab  are  numerous.  They  have 
in  view  the  removal  of  the  cause  by  destroy¬ 
ing  the  insect,  consisting  of  dips  and  washes 
of  various  kinds.  It  closely  resembles  the 
Itch  in  man,  and  is 
more  likely  to  come 
upon  animals  that 
are  poorly  fed  and 
badly  kept,  than 
those  in  perfect 
health,  with  a  clean 
skin,  etc.  Whenever 
the  scab  makes  its 
appearance  in  flocks, 
the  animals  should 
be  washed  at  once  in 
one  of  the  dips  pre¬ 
pared  especially  for 
the  purpose.  In  the 
treatment  of  scab, 
the  object  is  to  kill 
the  insect  which 
causes  it,  and  those 
remedies  found  useful  in  itch  are  effective  in 
scab.  Sulphur  has  long  been  the  itch  remedy, 
but  this,  not  being  soluble,  is  best  applied  in 
an  ointment,  a  form  difficult  to  use  upon 
sheep.  Tobacco  water  with  Sulphur  diffused 
through  it  has  long  been  used  with  success. 
An  infusion  is  made 
with  tobacco  stems  or 
other  cheap  form  of  to¬ 
bacco,  using  four  ounces 
to  each  gallon  of  water. 

Boiling  water  is  poured 
over  the  tobacco  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  in  a  warm 
place  for  a  few  hours ; 
the  liquid  is  then  poured 
off,  and  an  ounce  of  flow¬ 
ers  of  sulphur  for  each  <>•— male  acarus. 

gallon  is  added.  This  dip  is  used  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  120° ,  and  in  such  a  vat  or  other 
vessel  as  will  allow  of  complete  immersion. 
The  sulphur,  not  being  soluble,  will  soon 
settle,  hence  the  liquid  should  be  well  stirred 
for  each  animal.  Since  the  introduction  of 
carbolic  and  cresylic  acids,  and  other  coal-tar 
products,  these  have  been  found  efficacious 
in  treating  scab.  Buchan’s  Cresylic  Sheep- 
Dip  has  been  before  the  public  for  some  12 
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•or  15  years,  aid  has  become  a  -standard 
article.  Whatever  dip  may  be  used,  the  ap¬ 
plication  should  be  thorough,  making  sure 
that  it  penetrates  quite  to  the  skin,  and  that 
the  wool  is  well  saturated  with  the  liquid. 
If  hard  crusts  of  scab  have  formed,  they  are 
to  be  carefully  broken  up  and  removed.  In 
ten  days  the  dipping  is  to  be  repeated  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  mites  that  may  have  hatched  since 
the  first  operation.  Caution.—  Some  of  the 
dips  that  are  sold  owe  their  efficacy  to  arsenic. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  poison  will  kill  the 
scab  insect,  but  it  is  altogether  too  dangerous 
to  the  operators,  to  be  commended,  especially 
when  preparations  which  do  not  contain  this 
virulent  poison  are  perfectly  satisfactory. 


A  Capstan  Stump-Puller. 

“J.  E.  H.,”  Rock  County,  Wis.,  sends  a 
description,  with  sketches,  of  a  Capstan  “  for 
■pulling  stumps,  or  grabs,  moving  buildings, 

stretching  wire 
fences,  or  for  any 
other  purpose, 
when  a  long 
pull  and  a  strong 
Fig’  1.— frame.  one  js  needed. 

It  is  simple  and  need  not  cost  to  exceed 
five  or  six  dollars,  aside  from  the  rope.” 
— The  capstan  is  constructed  as  follows : 
A  strong  frame,  figure  1,  is  made  of  hard¬ 
wood  four  by  six-inch  stuff,  six  feet  long, 
and  two  feet  four  inches  wide.  Posts,  three 
feet  high,  are  framed  in  securely,  eighteen 
inches  from  one  end,  with  a  cross-piece  from 
the  top  of  one  to  the  other.  A  brace  of  the 
same  size  as  the  posts,  four  by  six  inches, 


Fig.  2.— brace.  3.— ratchet  wheel. 

reaches  from  near  the  top  of  each  post  to  the 
frame,  four  feet  from  the  bottom  of  the  posts, 
as  shown  in  figure  2.  A  ratchet  wheel, 
.figure  8,  two  feet  in  diameter,  is  next  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  blacksmith.  This  should  be  of 
V/i  by  2I/Vinch  iron,  formed  into  awheel 
edgewise,  with  the  teeth  two  inches  apart. 
Bolt  the  wheel  on  to  the  end  of  a  roller 
one  foot  in  diameter.  Drive  strong  gudgeons 
in  each  end  of  the  roller,  or  work  wooden 
ones  on  the  ends,  three  or  four  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  bolt  on  wooden  boxes.  A  strong 
lever  six  feet  long  is  fastened  to  the  post,  by 
one  end,  just  over  the  wheel,  with  a  pawl 
that  engages  in  the  teeth  of  the  wheel.  A 
dog  should  be  placed  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  wheel  to  hold  it  from  turning  back¬ 
ward.  The  puller  complete  is  shown  in  fig. 


4.  In  working  the  puller,  fasten  it  to  a  con¬ 
venient  tree  with  a  log  chain,  and  make  the 
attachment,  by  means  of  a  strong  rope,  to 


the  object  to  be  raised  or  pulled,  the  other 
end  of  which  winds  about  the  roller.  “  Two 
men,  one  at  the  lever,  and  another  at  the  tree, 
with  an  axe  or  spade  to  give  blows  at  large 
roots,  etc.,  when  needed,  will  astonish  them¬ 
selves  with  the  amount  of  work  they  can 
do.  Other  work,  requiring  such  aid,  as 
moving  small  buildings,  stretching  wire 
fence,  pulling  up  fence  posts,  etc. ,  can  be  done 
easily,  with  this,  and  needs  no  explanation.” 


The  Potato  Bug  and  Tobacco  Smoke. 

When  the  Colorado  Potato  Beetle  reached 
the  Atlantic  States,  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  were  naturally  alarmed  lest  it 
should  cross  the  ocean  in  its  devastating 
march.  In  some  countries  laws  were  passed 
excluding  all  American  potatoes,  not  know¬ 
ing  the  habits  of  the  insect.  The  Germans, 
with  their  usual  good  sense,  saw  that  the 
most  important  thing  to  do  was  to  acquaint 
the  farmers  with  the  appearance  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  so  that,  should  it  chance  to  appear  among 
them,  it  could  be  detected  at  orce  and  meas¬ 
ures  taken  for  its  destruction.  When  in  Ger¬ 
many,  a  few  months  ago,  we  learned  that  a 
prize  had  been  offered,  either  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  or  by  some  agricultural  society  (we  are 
not  sure  which),  for  the  best  method  of 
familiarizing  the  fanners  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  insect.  One  person,  recognizing 
the  fact  that  smoking  was  almost  universal 
among  the  farmers  and  farm  laborers, 
suggested  the  idea  of  decorating  the  pipes  of 
the  smokers  with  a 
pictorial  history  of 
the  insect.  This  per¬ 
son  received  the 
prize,  and  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  so  great 
was  the  sale  of  the 
pipes  that  he  sud¬ 
denly  grew  rich. 

However  this  may 
be,  no  pipes  were  to 
be  found  on  sale  at 
the  time  of  our  visit. 

At  Strasburg  we 
met  our  old  friend, 

Dr.  J.  T.  Rothrock, 
of  Philadelphia,  who 
was  passing  his  va¬ 
cation  there  in  bo¬ 
tanical  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  one  of 
these  entomological 
pipes,  which  he  gen¬ 
erously  gave  up  to 
us  for  illustration. 

The  pipe  is  of  the 
style  common  in  the 
country,  and  car¬ 
ries  on  its  surface  a  ^  entomological  pipe. 
complete  histoiy  of  the  Potato  Beetle.  Of 
course  an  engraving  cannot  show  the  whole 
surface  ;  a  potato  leaf  is  given,  with  the  eggs, 
the  larvae  or  grabs  in  two  or  three  stages  of 
growth,  the  chrysalis,  and  the  perfect  insect 
in  two  views.  All  these  are  in  their  proper 
colors,  and  each  stage  distinctly  labelled.  So 
well  is  this  done,  that  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  German  farmers,  who  happily  never  saw 
the  Potato  Beetle,  have  a  clearer  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  appearance  of  the  insect  in  its 
different  states  of  egg,  larvae,  chrysalis,  and 
imago,  than  have  some  of  our  own  farmers 
who  have  slain  them  by  wholesale. 


The  accompanying  engraving  shows  the 
manner  of  constructing  a  rack  for  a  cart, 
upon  which  a  load  of  hay  of  considerable  size 
may  be  drawn  with  ease  and  safety.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  two  two-inch  planks,  eight  inches 
wide  and  long  enough  to  reach  across  the 
cart  box  and  project  a  foot  on  each  side. 
Bows,  to  pass  from  the  planks  over  the  wheels, 
are  made  of  four-inch  hickory  poles  split 
through  the  center  and  bent  to  fit  in  their 
places.  Four  stakes,  one  in  each  comer, 
serve  to  hold  the  hay  or  straw  in  place.  A 


rack  of  this  kind  will  be  found  a  great  con¬ 
venience  upon  the  farm  where  carts  are  used. 


The  Monroe  Rotary  Harrow. 

The  Monroe  Harrow  is  a  flat  ten-spoked 
wheel,  without  a  felloe.  The  heavy  spokes, 
or  arms,  set  with  harrow  teeth,  are  bound  or 
bolted  together  by  a  circular  iron  band  which 
is  bolted  to  the  arms,  near  to  their  ends.  A 
frame  rests  upon  this  harrow,  the  center  be¬ 
ing  attached  to  the  hub  by  a  strong  pin  like 
a  king-bolt.  Three  wheels  in  this  frame  ran 
upon  the  iron  band  just  mentioned,  and  hold 
the  frame  steady.  The  team  is  attached  to 
a  draft-beam  which  crosses  the  harrow,  as 
part  of  the  frame,  and  through  which  the 
king-bolt  passes.  When  a  seed-sower  is  to 
be  attached,  as  is  shown  in  the  engraving, 
this  draft  beam  Is  long  enough  to  support  it. 
Crossing  the  frame  is  a  seat,  and  under  it, 
hung  upon  a  rod,  is  a  pan,  which  must  be 
loaded  with  earth  or  stones.  For  ordinary 
harrowing  the  pan  is  drawn  to  one  side  or 
the  other,  and  fastened  by  a  light  chain  or 
by  a  cord.  Thus  the  harrow  is  weighted 
upon  one  side  or  the  other  at  will.  The  teeth 
enter  the  soil  deeper  on  the  weighted  side, 
and  this  causes  the  harrow  to  revolve.  The 
deeply  penetrating  teeth  move  slowly  and 
but  a  little  way  through  the  soil,  while  the 
opposite  teeth  move  more  rapidly  and  con¬ 
trary  to  the  direction  of  the  draft.  The  ef¬ 
fect  of  this  action  is  to  open  the  soil  on  the 
one  side  to  the  depth  penetrated  by  the 
weighted  teeth,  so  that  grain  sowed  upon 
the  sui-face  is  worked  down  to  a  somewhat 
even  depth.  On  the  next  bout,  as  the  har¬ 
row  should  lap  each  time,  the  finishing  side 
of  the  harrow  sweeps  rapidly  around,  leaving 
the  soil  finely  broken  up,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  grain  admirably  covered. 

The  writer  has  had  one  of  these  harrows 
without  the  seat  and  the  seed-sower,  in  use  for 
several  years,  and  speaks  from  thorough  exper¬ 
ience  of  its  merits  as  a  grain-coverer,  and  for 
all  the  ordinary  uses  of  a  harrow.  On  hill-sides 
it  is  especially  convenient ;  the  weight  being 
on  the  lower  side,  the  harrow  keeps  up,  draws 
straight,  and  does  excellent  work.  A  boy  of 
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ten  or  twelve  years  old,  who  can  drive  the 
team,  may  sit  upon  the  seat  and  slide  him¬ 
self  from  one  side  to  the  other  as  a  weight. 
A  light  man  may  occupy  the  seat  if  he  does 
not  weight  the  harrow  too  much  for  his  team. 

The  harrow  is  very  strong,  and  should  it 
be  desirable  to  knock  to  pieces  and  smooth 
off  a  piece  of  veiy  rough  land  reasonably 
free  from  large  stones  and  stumps  of  roots, 
let  a  man  sit  upon  the  seat,  and  with  three 


English  Potatoes  and  Potato  Shows. 

The  fact  that  the  climate  of  the  British  Isles 
is  more  favorable  to  the  development  of  the 
potato  rot  than  our  own,  makes  it  a  matter 
of  the  first  importance  to  secure  varieties  of 
potatoes  that  resist,  so  far  as  may  be,  this  de¬ 
structive  malady.  Both  in  this  country  and  in 
England  the  first  wholesale  devastation  of  the 
rot  (about  1845)  awoke  great  interest  in  the 
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or  four  horses,  drive  them  at  a  trot  over 
the  ground.  The  work  done  will  be  a  marvel. 

"When  used  with  the  sowing  attachment 
the  seeder  is  regulated  to  sow  evenly,  and 
the  proper  quantity,  when  the  harrow  laps 
properly  on  its  former  track  ;  thus  the  whole 
ground  is  both  seeded  and  harrowed  at  one 
operation,  making  exceedingly  even  work. 
The  seeder  is  novel  and  very  ingenious,  the 
motion  being  communicated  by  a  compound- 
cam  movement  upon  the  top  of  the  harrow. 

The  seat,  adjustable  weight,  and  seed-sow¬ 
ing  attachment  are  recently  patented  im¬ 
provements,  which  add  much  to  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  convenience  of  the  harrow.  It 
is  now  possible  to  adjust  the  amount  of 
weight  earned,  as  well  as  its  position,  thus 
easily  adapting  the  harrow  to  its  work, 
as  well  as  to  the  strength  of  the  team. 

A  Rotary  Cultivator. 

When  at  the  South  the  extraordinary  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  implement  as  a  weeder  was 
discovered,  and  “  narrow  gauge  ”  harrows, 
with  plow  handles,  were  made  to  use  as 
cultivators  between  corn  and  cotton  rows, 
they  proved  a  great  success,  and  Mr.  Mon¬ 
roe  states  that  they  are  in  demand  where- 
ever  known.  Their  smaller  diameter  gives 
them  a  greatly  accelerated  motion,  hence 
their  action  on  the  soil,  and  their  pulveriz¬ 
ing  power  is  proportionally  increased.  The 
good  results  of  applying  the  rotary  prin¬ 
ciple  to  cultivation  between  rows  has  led  to 
the  construction  of  an  implement  of  inter¬ 
mediate  size.  This  has  great  strength,  it  has 
long  strong  teeth,  and  is  a  thorough  tiller  or 
scarifier.  It  is  a  two-horse  implement,  which 
is  to  be  well  weighted,  and  intended,  among 
to  her  uses,  to  be  applied  to  preparing  fallow 
ground  for  spring  grain  or  grass  without 
plowing,  and  judging  from  the  other  we  have 
no  doubt  it  will  do  it  well  and  rapidly. 


potato,  and  since  then  the  production  of  new 
varieties  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  has 
continued  with  most  beneficial  results.  It 
was  our  good  fortune  to  visit  the  Seventh  An¬ 
nual  Potato  Show,  held  at  Crystal  Palace, 
near  London,  the  latter  part  of  September 
last.  The  display  of  2,500  dishes  by  97  exhib¬ 
itors  indicated  that  the  interest  in  potatoes 
was  still  maintained ;  the  dishes,  arranged  on 
long  counters  and  decorated  with  ferns  and 
other  greenery,  presented  a  most  attractive 
appearance.  The  leading  contribution  was 
made  by  the  Messrs.  Sutton,  the  noted  seeds¬ 


potatoes.  While  American  varieties  often 
succeed  fairly  in  England,  English  varieties 
are,  as  a  rule,  entirely  unsuited  to  our  coun¬ 
try.  A  few  years  ago  we  planted  some  20  of 
the  then  leading  English  varieties.  They 
were  in  the  same  soil  and  had  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  our  regular  crop  of  American,  sorts. 
At  digging,  while  our  own  varieties  gave  ex¬ 
cellent  crops,  the  English  sorts  were  so  badly 
rotted  as  not  to  be  worth  digging.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  lead¬ 
ing  potato  at  present  in  England  is 
the  “Magnum  Bonum”  of  Messrs. 
Sutton.  While  this  firm  have  other 
varieties,  such  as  their  “Red-skin 
Flour-ball,”  “Woodstock  Kidney,” 
“Reading  Abbey,”  “ Early  Hammer¬ 
smith  Kidney,”  etc.,  each  prominent 
for  some  good  quality,  this  seems 
to  have  met  with  such  general  suc¬ 
cess  as  to  warrant  the  claim  that  it 
is  “  the  most  useful  potato  for  gener¬ 
al  cultivation.”  It  was  produced  in 
1871  by  a  Mr.  Clark,  of  Christchurch, 
and  has  each  year  since  given  a  good 
account  of  itself.  The  popularity 
of  the  “  Magnum  Bonum  ”  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  for  the  special  prize 
a  silver  medal,  offered  for  this  va¬ 
riety,  there  were  no  less  than  53  en¬ 
tries.  A  collection  sent  from  Prussia 
was  interesting,  as  showing  the  man¬ 
ner  of  estimating  the  value  of  pota¬ 
toes  in  different  countries.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  as  with  us,  a  dinner  without 
potatoes  would  be  considered  incom¬ 
plete  ;  it  is  not  so  on  the  continent,, 
where  they  are  not  regarded  as  any  more  es¬ 
sential  than  any  other  vegetable.  Potatoes, 
in  Germany  and  France  are  largely  raised 
for  the  production  of  distilled  spirits — alcohol 
in  some  form,  hence  the  collection  referred 
to  had  each  variety  labelled,  not  with  the 
yield,  or  the  table  quality,  but  with  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  starch  it  produced,  as  an  indication 
of  the  value  in  distillation.  Messrs.  Sutton  & 
Co.  kindly  forwarded  to  us  engravings  of 
their  leading  varieties  of  potatoes  ;  we  can 
make  room  for  but  one  of  these,  the  “  Mag¬ 
num  Bonum,”  as  our  potato  growers  will  be- 
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men  of  Reading,  who  exhibited  118  varieties, 
occupying  a  third  of  the  whole  space  of  the 
show.  Of  the  leading  American  varieties 
there  were  but  few,  but  there  were  several 
exhibited  as  “American”  which  we  had 
never  heard  of  at  home.  The  impression 
made  by  this  show  was,  that  England  and 
America  require  very  different  varieties  of 


interested  in  knowing  what  the  leading 
English  variety  is  like,  and  especially  because 
we  have  recently  heard  that  a  trial  made  with 
this  variety  in  this  country  the  past  summer 
has,  contrary  to  expectation  and  the  usual 
way  with  English  sorts,  given  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  results,  in  both  quality  and  quantity,  the- 
particulars  of  which  we  hope  soon  to  receive.. 
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New  Dwarf  Pea— “  American  Wonder.” 


Perhaps  the  greatest  “Wonder”  about  this 
Pea  is,  that  it  is  “American.”  There  is  no 
other  garden  vegetable  in  the  improvement 
of  which  so  little  has  been  done  in  this  coun¬ 
try  as  for  the  Pea.  In  England  several  new 
varieties,  or  at  least  new  names,  are  brought 
out  every  year  ;  they  are  not  usually  any  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  old  varieties,  though  sometimes 
a  valuable  one  is  produced,  but  they  indicate 
a  constant  effort  for  im¬ 
provement.  Our  seeds¬ 
men  give  us  each  year  the 
best  of  the  new  foreign 
sorts  ;  we  try  them  once, 
and  go  back  to  our 
“Alpha,”  for  early,  and 
“Champion  of  England,” 
for  late.  But  now  the  tide 
has  turned,  England,  the 
home  of  fine  peas,  has  not 
for  many  years  sent  us 
anything  in  the  pea  line 
that  marks  so  great  an  im¬ 
provement  as  the  “Amer¬ 
ican  Wonder.”  McLean’s 
“Little  Gem”  has  long 
stood  at  the  head  of  dwarf 
peas,  and  if  it  bore  enough  pods  and  put 
enough  peas  in  the  pod,  it  would  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  “Champion  of 
England,”  for  quality  and  productiveness, 
easily  stands,  where  it  has  been  for  several 
years,  at  the  head  of  the  late  tall  peas.  It 
was  a  happy  thought  of  Mr.  Charles  Arnold, 
of  Paris,  Ontario,  to  combine  these  two  varie¬ 
ties.  He  did  it,  and  the  “  American  Won¬ 
der”  is  the  result.  If  some  seed  growers 
were  to  claim  to  have  made  such  a  cross,  we 
should  be  slow  to  accept  the  statement — the 
pea  being  a  most  difficult  plant  to  cross-fertil¬ 
ize  ;  but  Mr.  Arnold  is  a  most  skilled  horti¬ 
culturist,  and  knows  all  the  difficulties  ;  when 
he  states  that  he  has  made  this  cross,  know¬ 
ing  the  man,  and  what  he  has  done  with 
other  plants,  we  accept  this  as  the  origin  of 
the  new  pea  “  American  Wonder.”  Messrs. 
B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons  early  recognized  the 
merits  of  this  pea  and  purchased  the  entire 
stock,  and  after  having  the  pea  extensively 
tested,  introduced  it  to  their  customers 
and  the  trade.  The  vine  is  about  10  inches 
high,  and  averages,  with  good  culture,  some 
12  pods  to  the  plant,  each  pod  being  well 
filled  with  about  six  large,  peas ;  and  it 
is  very  early.  We 
have  tested  this 
pea  for  two  years, 
last  year  in  a  most 
unfavorable  sea¬ 
son,  and  find  it  to 
be  quite  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  has  been 
claimed,  while  in 
quality  it  is  not  to 
be  surpassed.  Not 
only  has  this  pea 
been  successful  in 
various  parts  of 
our  own  country, 
but  the  reports 
from  Australia  and 

FlS'  ^LpleGe^f.  WHITE  EnSland  are  eclua1' 
ly  favorable.  In¬ 
deed  the  trial  of  the  “American  Wonder” 
by  one  of  the  largest  seed  firms  in  England, 
led  to  an  order  for  a  very  large  quantity 
of  the  seed,  at  a  price  which  goes  far  to  off¬ 


set  the  large  sums  we  have  sent  abroad  for 
varieties  that  proved  to  be  of  no  use  to  us. 
In  thickly  settled  places,  it  has  become  each 
year  more  and  more  difficult  to  procure  brush 
for  sticking  the  tall  peas.  While  in  market- 


Wier’s  Cut-Leaved  Maple. — (Acer  dasycar- 
pum  var.  Wierii  laciniatum.) 
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To  acquire  a  really  valuable  new  tree  is 
now-a-days  of  such  rare  occurrence  that,  when 
a  novelty  like  “  Wier’s  Maple  ”  is  introduced, 
there  is  cause  for  congratulation  among 
admirers  of  beautiful  trees.  As  this  tree 
was  brought  to  notice  in  1873,  giving  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  prove  it  thoroughly,  we  may 
now  safely  venture  an  opinion  as  to  its  worth. 
Like  its  parent,  the  native  Silver  Maple,  it  has 
a  vigorous  constitution,  and  makes  a  remark¬ 
ably  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth ;  the  lead¬ 
ing  shoots  push  directly  upwards,  while  the 
lateral  branches,  being  slender,  fall  in  grace¬ 
ful  curves  towards  the 
ground.  This  half  drooping 
habit  is  an  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  in  this  tree,  while  its 
deeply  and  variously  cut 
leaves  constitute  one  of  its 
greatest  charms,  and  fully 
justify  us  in  ranking  it 
among  the  most  valuable  of 
ornamental  trees.  This  var 
riety,  as  well  as  the  typical 
form,  possesses  a  great  ad¬ 
vantage  as  an  ornamental 
tree  which  is  not  sufficiently 
appreciated,  that  is,  its  free¬ 
dom  from  disease  and  the 
attacks  of  insects.  Not  alone 
in  spring,  but  all  through  the 
summer,  its  clean,  bright, 
delicately  cut  foliage  has  a 
peculiar  freshness  which  de¬ 
lights  the  eye  ;  though  the 
leaves  do  not  assume  the 
brilliant  colors  for  which 
some  of  our  maples  are  so  justly  admir¬ 
ed,  nevertheless  the  rich  golden  autumnal 
tints  of  this  tree  make  it  a  desirable  ob¬ 
ject  in  scenery.  The  extremely  rapid  and 
spreading  growth  of  Wier’s  Maple  makes 
vigorous  pruning  absolutely  necessary,  and  a 
judicious  use  of  the  knife  gives  the  tree  a 
pleasing  outline,  and  tends  greatly  to  increase? 
its  beauty.  I  think  that  all  who  know  this 
Maple  will  join  with  me  in  commending  it, 
on  account  of  its  graceful  habit,  as  a  fit  com¬ 
panion  for  the  Cut-leaved  Birch.  It  is  especi¬ 
ally  suited  for  planting  singly  in  conspicuous 
places  on  the  lawn,  and  introduced  among 
other  trees,  it  imparts  to  a  group  an 
effective  variety 
and  expression. — 

[We  quite  agree 
with  our  corre¬ 
spondent’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  this  fine 
Maple.  The  nor¬ 
mal  form  of  the 
tree,  Acer  dasycar- 
pum ,  known  as  Sil¬ 
ver  Maple,  White 
Maple,  and  Soft 
Maple,  is  well 
known,  especially 
in  the  Western 
States,  as  one  of 
the  most  valuable 
of  quick  growing- 
trees.  We  show 
leaves  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  form  in  figure  1,  in  contrast  with 
those  of  the  variety  brought  to  notice  by 
our  friend  Wier  in  figure  2. — Ed.] 


Fig.  2. — leaf  of  wier’s 

MAPLE. 


THE  “AMERICAN  WONDER”  PEA. 


gardens  they  are  grown  without  brush,  they 
cannot  be  tolerated  in  private  gardens  without 
a  support  of  some  kind.  It  is  true  we  have 
had  dwarf  varieties  these  many  years,  but 
the  productive  ones  were  not  good,  and  the 
good  ones  not  productive.  The  “American 
Wonder”  is  both  productive  and  good,  and 
we  look  upon  it  as  a  variety  that  will  essenti¬ 
ally  modify  our  methods  of  growing  peas. 
If  by  planting  closely  together  we  can  get  as 
large  a  crop  as  by  sticking,  and  by  sowing  in 
succession  we  can  fill  the  season  as  complete¬ 
ly  as  with  the  tall  growing  kinds,  this  variety 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  valuable  additions 
that  has  been  made  to  our  gardens  in  the 
present  generation.  The  engraving  shows  a 
plant  of  just  half  the  actual  size.  The  seed 
is  now  so  multiplied  that  it  can  probably 
be  obtained  through  most  of  the  seed-dealers. 
As  with  all  new  things,  the  price  is  some¬ 
what  higher  than  for  the  older  kinds.  But 
a  little  seed  planted  on  good  soil,  and  care¬ 
fully  attended  and  saved,  will  furnish  an 
ample  supply  for  next  year.  [Those  who  got 
their  first  Early  Rose  potatoes  at  $5  a  pound, 
were  the  gainers  in  the  end,  as  the  seed  thus 
raised  was  cheaper  than  could  be  purchased.  ] 
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The  Marsh  Feverfew— “Marguerite.” 

It  often  happens  that  a  flower  of  no  gi’eat 
beauty  in  itself  conies  to  be  deservedly  popu¬ 
lar,  because  of  its  blooming  at  a  season  of 
scarcity,  its  long  continued  flowering,  its 
usefulness  in  decorations,  and  some  other 
qualities  which  make  it  preferable  to  those 
of  more  delicate  form  or  more  brilliant  color. 
In  the  case  of  the  Marsh  Feverfew — Pyre- 
tlirum  uliginosum — so  far  as  real  beauty 
goes,  it  can  claim  little  superiority  over  the 
common  Ox-eye  Daisy,  or  White-weed,  yet 
we  find  it  popular  abroad,  because  it  is  a  very 
useful  plant.  We  are  aware  that  modern 


THE  marsh  FEVERFEW  ( Pyrethrum  uliginosum). 


botanists  include  the  Pyrethrums  as  a  sub¬ 
genus  of  Chrysanthemum,  but  in  garden 
nomenclature  it  is  more  convenient  to  retain 
the  old  name  by  which  they  have  so  long 
been  known.  Several  Feverfews  (so  called 
because  they  were  formerly  used  medicinally) 
are  in  cultivation  ;  notably  the  Double  Fever¬ 
few  ( Pyrethrum  Parthenium),  which,  with  its 
clusters  of  small,  chamomile-like  flowers,  is 
to  be  seen  in  most  old  gardens,  while  its  yel¬ 
low-leaved  form,  as  the  “  Golden  Feather,”  is 
much  employed  in  mosaic  planting.  The 
Rose-colored  Feverfew  (P.  roseum ),  has  of 
late  years  been  greatly  improved  by  florists, 
and  there  are  now  many  double,  named  varie¬ 
ties  vieing  in  shape,  and  the  beauty  of  their 
many  shades  of  color,  -with  the  Chrysanthe¬ 
mums.  Another  species,  Pyrethrum  carneum, 
of  the  Caucasus,  has  a  commercial  import¬ 
ance  as  its  ground  flowers  form  the  “  Persian 
Insect  Powder,”  which  is  so  largely  imported 
and  widely  used,  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant  has  been  undertaken  on  a  large  scale  in 
California.  The  Marsh  Feverfew  is  a  native 
of  Hungary,  and  though  but  little  known  in 
our  gardens  is  very  common  in  Europe, 
where  it  is  often  seen  in  pots  as  well  as  in  the 


borders.  It  is  often  called  by  the  French 
“Marguerite,”  a  name  they  apply  with  a  pre¬ 
fix  to  several  other  flowers  of  the  Composite 
Family.  This  species  is  about  18  inches  high, 
has  lance-shaped,  toothed  leaves  and  bears  an 
abundance  of  flowers  which,  as  seen  by  the 
engraving,  may  be  properly  compared  to 
those  of  the  Ox-eye  Daisy.  While  in  their 
general  shape  and  color,  yellow  center  and 
white  rays,  they  are  like  the  Ox-eye,  the  rays 
are  longer  in  proportion  to  the  disk,  and 
being  less  stiff,  the  flower  is  hot  so  formal. 
The  plant  begins  to  bloom  about  midsummer 
and  continues  through  the  autumn  months, 
bearing  cutting  well  and  producing  a  great 
abundance  of  bloom.  The  flowers  are  espec¬ 
ially  valued  in  floral  decorations,  as  they 
hold  in  good  condition  after  cutting,  and  for 
this  use  are  quite  as  effective  as  more  delicate 
flowers  that  are  difficult  to  produce.  Indeed 
the  decorative  florists  of  New  York  make 
use  of  the  flowers  of  the  Ox-eye  Daisy  in 
large  numbers,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
great  clusters  of  this  despised  weed  in  the 
stores  of  the  city  florists.  This  Pyrethrum  is 
hardy  and  of  the  easiest  culture,  requiring 
no  other  care  than  to  divide  the  clumps  and 
re-set  them  when  they  get  too  large. 


Notes  from,  the  Pines. 

This  time  the  “  Pines”  are  my  own,  and  I 
here  gather  up  a  few  notes  on  horticultural 
matters  made  in  a  rapid  run  on  the  continent 
and  a  few  days  in  England  en  route  for  home. 
.  .  .  There  was  nothing  that  impressed  me 
more  strongly  while  abroad  than  the  general 

Love  for  and  Use  of  Flowers  and  Plants. 

For  example,  by  the  advice  of  friends,  we 
were  in  London  at,  what  is  not  known  with  us, 
a  “  private  hotel,”  where  one  has  the  freedom 
of  a  large  hotel  with  the  quiet  and  comforts 
of  a  private  family.  This  hotel  was  made  by 
uniting  two  private  houses,  and  the  rear  pas¬ 
sage  between  the  two  was  by  a  glazed  “  an¬ 
nex.”  When  we  first  came,  we  noticed  the 
display  of  plants  in  this  hall-way.  On  our  re¬ 
turn  from  the  continent  the  whole  had  been 
changed ;  ivy  covered  the  wall  instead  of  a 
clematis,  and  the  early  bloomers  had  given 
place  to  chrysanthemums  and  other  late 
flowering  plants,  which,  with  an  abundance 
of  things  with  good  foliage,  made  a  most 
pleasing  show.  This  was  the  case  everywhere 
on  the  continent ;  in  every  hotel,  large  or 
small,  eveiy  available  space  was  devoted  to 
plants,  and  they  universally  graced  the  table 
even  in  the  most  unpromising  wayside  and 
out-of-the-way  hostelries.  Even  among  the 
Alps,  the  most  lonely  Swiss  chalet  would  tell 
by  a  geranium  or  other  plant  at  the  window, 
of  this  universal  love  of  flowers. 

The  Flower  Markets  in  Paris, 
as  well  as  those  in  London,  offer  much  of  in¬ 
terest.  One  sees  the  difference  between  our 
people  and  the  Europeans  in  the  plants  that 
are  offered.  One  buys  a  plant  with  us,  not 
so  much  for  what  it  is  at  the  time,  but  for 
what  it  is  expected  to  be.  Abroad  the  plants 
are  bought  for  the  present  enjoyment  they 
afford ;  after  their  prime  is  past,  they  are 
cast  aside,  and  new  ones  purchased.  Our 
people  have  not  yet  learned  that  a  plant  that 
remains  in  flower  for  a  week  or  two  is  worth 
the  sum  paid  for  it.  In  Europe  we  see  pots 
of  China  Asters,  Dwarf  Dahlias,  and  the  like, 
having  a  ready  sale ;  they  are  not  expected 
to  last  indefinitely.  In  the  Paris  Marche  aux 


Fleurs  were  rose-buds  such  as  I  never  saw 
elsewhere.  One  cluster  of  the  buds  of  that  fine, 
but  rarely  seen  Souvenir  de  Malmaison,  I  shall 
not  soon  forget.  Forced  Lilacs  are  a  specialty 
in  Paris.  Even  in  October  they  were  abund¬ 
ant.  The  Lilacs  are  forced  into  flower  in  dark 
houses  with  brisk  heat,  and  the  colored  ones, 
with  this  treatment,  are  white.  They  are 
wonderfully  delicate  and  beautiful. 

Among  Plants  for  House  Decoration, 

The  India  Rubber  plant,  Ficus  elastica, 
took  the  lead.  Excellent  healthy  plants  of 
this,  from  one  to  four  feet  high,  were  offered 
by  hundreds.  The  Aucuba  Japonica,  or  Gold- 
dust  Plant,  as  it  is  often  called,  was  perhaps 
next  in  abundance.  Aspidistra  lurida,  for 
which  there  is  no  common  name,  the  green 
and  variegated  forms,  is  one  of  the  most 
common  table  decorations  in  England  and  on 
the  continent.  Wishing  to  know  if  it  had  a 
common  name,  I  asked  in  the  Paris  market 
what  it  was  ;  the  old  lady  looked  up  from  her 
knitting  and  answered,  “  Aspidistra  lurida 
variegata,  m’sieur,”  as  glibly  as  if  she  had 
given  a  French  name  for  it.  I  noticed  that 
all  the  market  women,  old  and  young,  gave 
the  botanical  names  of  the  plants  with  great 
accuracy.  A  Japanese  Aralia,  I  am  not  sure 
of  the  species,  was  frequent.  Gardenias,  or 
Cape  Jessamine,  just  ready  to  bloom,  and 
small  plants  of  Eucalyptus  globulus,  were  also 
in  plenty.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  common 
house  plants  of  this  season,  with  the  street 
venders  both  in  London  and  Paris,  was  Plum¬ 
bago  Larpentce,  which  is  sometimes  trans¬ 
lated  into  “  Lady  Larpent’s  Plumbago.” 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
equally  popular  with  us,  for  in  point  of  habit, 
in  neat  foliage,  and  its  abundant  spikes  of 
blue  flowers,  it  has  many  elements  of  popu¬ 
larity,  besides  which  it  is  (with  me)  hardy  in 
ordinary  winters,  which  makes  it  a  most 
tractable  house  plant.  At  nearly  every  flow- 
.  er  stand  I  saw  six-inch  pots  of  a  plant  with 
long  and  narrow  leaves,  which  I  could  not 
make  out.  I  at  last  inquired,  and  learned  it 
was  Gazon  pour  les  chats  et  les  chiens. — turf 
for  cats  and  dogs,  recognizing  the  well- 
known  fact  that  these  animals  will,  per¬ 
haps  medicinally,  occasionally  eat  grass.  It 
seems  that  those  who  keep  these  animals  in 
cities  provide  them  with  grass  in  pots. 

The  Paris  Vegetable  Market, 
at  the  Halles  Centrales,  it  is  said,  should  be 
visited  before  daylight  to  be  seen  at  its  best, 
but  a  visit  at  mid-day  was  a  succession  of 
surprises.  The  building,  or  rather  buildings, 
are  most  spacious,  well  covered  and  well 
floored,  with  its  departments  for  meat,  dairy 
products,  fish  (often  alive  in  water  tanks) 
and  vegetables.  What  most  forcibly  strikes 
an  American  is  the  abundance  and  variety  of 
edible  fungi.  Aside  from  the  common  mush¬ 
room,  Agaricus  campestris,  in  eveiy  stage, 
from  the  smallest  “  button’  ’  to  the  full-grown, 
as  large  as  saucers,  there  were  various  other 
agaries,  besides  morels,  chantarelles,  and 
other  fungi  unknown  in  this  country  even  by 
name,  but  affording  savoiy  and  nutritious 
food.  We  have  yet  a  vast  deal  to  learn  about 
the  edible  fungi.  Great  quantities  of  valuable 
food  go  annually  to  waste  because  we  do  not 
know  the  nutritious  from  the  poisonous.  Per¬ 
haps  in  time  we  shall  have,  as  in  England,  our 
Fungus  Clubs,  to  make  annual  excursions  and 
show  the  people  of  the  points  they  visit  how 
to  “feast  and  make  merry”  over  the  hereto¬ 
fore  despised  or  suspected  “toadstools.” 
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The  Great  Variety  of  Salads. 

Lettuces  in  great  variety  and  of  a  perfec¬ 
tion  of  which  we  know  nothing,  almost,  for 
the  market  kinds  are  most  of  them  raised 
under  a  cloche,  or  bell-glass.  Then,  besides 
these  many  lettuces,  are  ‘  ‘  Barbe  de  Capu- 
cin,”  “  Scarole,”  Corn  Salad,  also  Dandelion, 
the  French  name  for  which  would  shock 
many,  and  I  know  not  what  else,  crowd  the 
stands  in  the  market  in  tempting  array. 
Most  Frenchmen  would  think  they  had  not 
dined  did  not  a  salad  of  some  kind  form. part 
of  the  meal.  The  great  excellence  of  the  vege¬ 
tables  in  Paris  is  understood  when  one  rides 
through  the  suburbs  of  the  city  and  sees  the 
beautifully-kept  market  gardens,  each  with 
its  tank,  or  tanks,  for  liquid  manure,  without 
which  the  present  high  culture  would  not  be 
possible.  Near  our  hotel  in  Paris  was  a  green¬ 
grocer,  who  sold  a  large  pumpkin  in  slices. 


Ivy  in  the  House. 

While  we  cannot,  save  in  exceptional  cases, 
employ  Ivy  upon  the  exterior  of  buildings  in 
the  Northern  States,  we  can  have  it  within 
doors,  and  it  seems  strange  that  it  is  so  little 
cultivated.  There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of 
home  decorations  that  may  be  had  with  so 
little  expense,  managed  with  so  little  trouble, 
or  will  give  results  so  satisfactory  as  the  Ivy. 
There  is  no  room  so  palatial  to  which  it  may 
not  add  embellishment,  and  it  will  give  an 
air  of  cheerfulness  and  refinement  to  the  one 
room  of  the  settler’s  log-cabin.  Of  course, 
we  refer  to  the  true  evergreen  Ivy,  Hedera, 
and  not  to  the  tender  plants  known  as  “  Par¬ 
lor,”  “German,”  “Colosseum,”  and  other 
Ivies.  If  one  has  a  sprig  of  Ivy  and  a  pot  or 
a  box  of  earth,  wonders  can  be  accomplished 
if  the  owner  possesses  one  other  requisite — 
patience.  The  growth  is  slow  at  first,  but  it 
is  increasingly  rapid,  and  each  year  the  plant 
will  reward  patient  care,  by  becoming  more 
beautiful  and  more  valuable.  Perhaps  the 
best  time  to  begin  with  Ivy  would  be  to  get 
the  plant  in  the  spring,  and  to  grow  it  through 
the  summer,  and  take  it  in-doors  in  autumn. 
But  there  are  so  many  other  things  to  do  in 
spring  that  one  does  not  then  care  to  prepare 
for  winter.  Fortunately,  one  can,  but 
■for  the  loss  of  the  season’s  growth,  just 
ns  well  begin  now,  at  the  time  when  the 
desire  for  such  decoration  is  the  strongest. 
The  nurserymen  and  florists  generally  have 
Ivy  in  pots,  at  25  or  50  cents,  according 
to  the  size.  One  of  these  can  be  bought,  or  a 
single  cutting,  a  branch  a  foot  or  two  long 
may  be  bought,  or  procured  of  some  friend 
who  has  the  plant.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  Ivy,  and  much  confusion  as  to  names. 
The  variegated  kinds  are  not  so  desirable,  and 
those  with  small,  deeply-cut  leaves  are  of  slow 
growth.  The  large-leaved  kind,  known  gen¬ 
erally  as  Irish  Ivy,  is  one  of  the  best.  If  one 
gets  a  plant  in  a  pot,  and  the  ball  of  earth  is 
crowded  with  roots,  transfer  it  to  a  larger 
pot.  But  a  twig,  longer  or  shorter,  with  roots 
or  without,  will  make  a  beginning,  and  the 
rest  will  follow.  If  the  Ivy  stem  has  no 
roots,  fill  a  glass,  a  little  vase,  or  whatever 
will  hold  it,  with  clean  sand,  stick  in  the 
Ivy,  covering  a  few  inches  of  the  lower  end, 
from  which  the  leaves  have  been  cut,  and  set 
it  on  the  table  or  wherever  else  it  will  be  orna¬ 
mental.  Keep  the  sand  very  wet,  and  in  a 
few  weeks,  more  or  less,  the  Ivy  will  have 
thrown  out  roots  ;  then  transfer  it  to  a  pot  of 
.good  soil,  supply  it  with  a  stick  to  which  it  is 


to  be  tied,  and  keep  it  in  a  room  that  is  not 
over-heated.  Give  water  as  needed  ;  once  a 
week  go  over  the  leaves  one  at  a  time  with  a 
soft  damp  cloth,  and  if  any  scale-lice  are 
found,  remove  them  with  a  bit  of  soft  wood. 
Should  the  plant  freeze,  let  it  thaw  very 
gradually,  and  no  harm  will  come,  unless  it 
should  be  in  growth.  Unless  in  a  veiy  warm 
room,  growth  will  not  start  until  towards 
spring,  when  danger  of  frost  is  over.  Should 
new  shoots  be  pushing,  take  care  that  it 
does  not  freeze.  The  future  growth  of  the 
plant  is  easily  controlled,  and  should  be 
guided  according  to  the  use  to  be  made 
of  it ;  one,  two,  or  more  leading  shoots 
being  permitted  to  grow,  and  the  rest 
stopped  by  pinching  their  ends.  When 
frosts  are  over,  put  the  plant  out  of  doors  in 
a  partly  shady  place,  but  where  it  may  be 
cared  for  and  the  growth  watched  and  di¬ 
rected.  Whoever  has  one  plant,  will  soon  be 
able  to  start  others,  and  several  may  be  used 
to  advantage.  They  may  be  trained  around 
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the  window  frame,  may  encircle  a  mirror  or 
picture  frame,  may  be  run  along  the  cornice 
or  wherever  fancy  or  taste  suggests.  Where 
adjoining  rooms  connect  by  folding  doors, 
the  openings  may  be  festooned  with  the  vines 
in  the  most  pleasing  manner.  The  engraving 
shows  part  of  such  a  doorway,  belonging  to 
a  friend  of  ours,  there  being  a  corresponding 
pot  on  the  opposite  side.  Halls  and  stair¬ 
ways  may  often  be  decorated  with  Ivy  ;  in¬ 
deed,  we  know  of  nothing  so  effective  that 
is  so  readily  at  the  command  of  those  who 
have  little  to  expend  for  ornament,  as  Ivy. 
The  point  is  to  begin.  Begin  now. 


About  New  Apples. 

New  varieties  of  the  apple  are  sent  us  every 
year,  and  in  this  year  of  abundance,  when 
everything  in  the  shape  of  a  tree  has  borne 
a  crop,  it  is  within  bounds  to  say  that  we 
have  had  at  least  30  apples  claimed  to  be 
new — most  of  them  fruit  of  excellent 
quality — and  if  one  has  the  tree  he  is  for¬ 
tunate.  Some  of  these  apples  have  been  sent 
with  the  request  that  we  figure,  describe,  and 
name  them  ;  others  state  that  they  have  the 
original  tree,  and  wish  us  to  inform  them  of 
some  nurseryman  who  will  propagate  it  “on 
shares”;  others  offer  to  send  grafts  to  who¬ 
ever  will  apply.  The  fact  is  that  in  all  of 
the  older  States  there  are  apples  which  are 
either  seedlings,  and  consequently  new  vari¬ 
eties,  or  have  been  propagated  from  trees 
brought  over  in  the  “  colony  times,”  and  are 
not  known  to  our  pomologists.  In  some 
neighborhoods  of  northern  New  Jersey,  there 
are  scores  of  varieties,  with  local  Dutch 
names,  that  are  not  known  elsewhere.  There 
are  now  in  our  Pomological  works  over  2,000 
varieties  of  apples  recorded  and  described. 
Those  who  have  given  the  most  thought  to 
the  subject  are  convinced  that  a  list  of  100 
varieties,  and  some  place  it  as  low  as  60,  will 
contain  all  that  are  really  desirable  for  all 
seasons,  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Taking 
the  larger  number,  100,  we  have  then  over 
1,900  named  and  described  varieties  which 
might  be  dropped  from  the  list,  and  from 
cultivation,  without  detriment.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Pomological  Society  has  on  its  catalogue 
about  300  varieties,  concerning  which  it  is 
desirable  to  have  information  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  by  no  means  commends 
all  these,  for  each  year  many  are  stricken 
from  the  list,  and  a  few  are  added  on  proba¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  our  best  nurserymen  offer 
fewer  varieties  than  they  formerly  did,  yet 
even  now,  if  a  novice  would  make  a  selection 
he  is  embarrassed  by  the  number  from  which 
he  has  to  choose.  In  view  of  all  this,  while 
we  are  always  pleased  to  see  new  varieties 
that  are  esteemed  by  our  friends,  we  must 
generally  decline  to  comply  with  their  requests 
to  figure  and  describe  them.  Considering  the 
best  interests  of  the  community,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  not  to  add  to  the 
thousands  of  names,  unless  some  variety 
should  come  to  our  notice  that  is  positively 
superior  in  some  quality,  whether  of  the 
fruit  or  the  tree,  to  any  other  variety  of  the 
season  now  known  to  us.  Those  who  have 
choice  unnamed  varieties  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  ;  and  such  may  often  be  advantage¬ 
ously  distributed  in  their  neighborhood,  but 
it  is  not  well  to  add  to  the  already  cumber¬ 
some  list  of  apples  without  good  reason. 

See«llinf?  Pears. — Correspondents  who 
have  young  pear  trees  raised  from  seeds,  ask 
us  if,  by  inserting  buds  or  grafts  from  them 
upon  old  and  bearing  trees,  they  cannot 
get  their  fruit  sooner  than  to  wait  until 
the  seedlings  come  into  bearing.  Certainly, 
the  fruiting  of  the  seedlings  will  be  much 
hastened,  and  still  more  so  if  they  are  budded 
on  quince  stocks.  These  methods  are  often 
resorted  to  by  those  who  raise  seedling  fruits, 
but  how  much  may  be  thus  gained  cannot  be 
foretold ;  the  seedlings  differ  greatly  as  to  the 
time  required  for  them  to  bear  on  their 
own  roots,  they  would  similarly  vary  when 
worked  upon  a  stock.  The  same  may  be  done 
with  seedling  apples  and  other  kinds  of  fruits. 
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TEE  EOlUSEEdDlLID). 

For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 

Freshly  Ground  Black  Pepper. 

It  is  just  possible  that  there  may  be  such  a 
thing  as  pure  ground  spices,  but  those  who 
know  the  ways  of  the  spice  and  drug  mills 
will  not  feelvery  con¬ 
fident  that  what  is 
sold  as  ground  pep¬ 
per,  for  example, 
may  not  be  largely 
ground  ship-bread  or 
other  harmless  sub¬ 
stances.  Even  where 
the  pepper  already 
ground  is  pure,  its 
long  exposure  in  the 
state  of  powder  caus¬ 
es  the  loss  of  much 
of  its  aroma.  The 
French  avoid  both 
adulteration  and  de¬ 
terioration  by  grind- 
Fig.  1.— exterior  of  pep-  ing  the  pepper  as  it 
per  mill.  is  used.  Instead  of 

the  pepper  caster  at  the  table  they  hand  one 
the  Pepper  Mill,  and  the  pepper  is  ground 
then  and  there  as  it  falls  upon  the  food.  The 
engravings  show  the  affair — about  half  size, 
in  fig.  1,  as  it  appears  upon  the  table,  and  fig. 
2  in  section  shows  the  interior.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  is  a  small  iron 
mill,  constructed  like 
a  coffee-mill  in  min¬ 
iature,  the  grinding 
surface  of  which  is 
moved  by  a  rod  that 
passes  up  through 
the  top  where  a  screw 
regulates  the  fineness 
of  the  grinding.  The 
mill  is  operated  by 
moving  the  cover  or 
projecting  rim  at  the 
top,  a  half  turn  sup¬ 
plying  quite  as  much 
pepper  as  one  would 
care  for  at  once.  The 
delightful  odor  that 
is  given  off  by  the 
pepper  at  once  attests  its  great  superiority  to 
the  article  ordinarily  used.  Here  is  one  “  no¬ 
tion”  that  is  not  of  “Yankee”  origin,  and 
one  which  our  makers  of  such  things  may 
well  adopt. — Since  the  above  was  in  type  we 
learn  that  the  mills  are  to  be  made  here. 


Fig.  2. — INTERIOR  OF  THE 
MILL. 


Home-Made  Earth  Closets. 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  was  the  first  journal  in  this  country 
to  call  attention  to  Moule’s  invention  of  the 
Earth  Closet,  and  it  has  continued  from  time 
to  time  to  advocate  this  method  of  treating 
a  household  waste  that  is  often  sadly  neglect¬ 
ed.  The  use  of  dry  earth  in  closets  is  not 
patented,  it  is  only  the  machinery  by  which 
the  earth  is  applied  that  is  patented  by  several 
inventors.  We  have  shown  at  various  times 
simple  methods  by  which  all  the  benefits  of 
the  system  are  placed  within  the  reach  of 
every  one.  That  there  is  still  a  necessity  for 
a  more  general  adoption  of  the  earth  closet,  as 
everyone  who  travels  much  about  the  coun¬ 
try  must  be  aware,  and  we  are  glad  to  know 
£r®m  our  correspondents  that  there  is  still  a 


wide-spread  interest  in  this  most  important 
sanitary  matter.  We  have  at  hand  sug¬ 
gestions  from  correspondents  as  to  the 
use  of  dry  earth ;  one  for  a  closet  within 
the  house.  “A.  J.  W.,”  Lakefield,  Ont., 
writes :  “I  am  in  perfect  accord  with 
‘  Among  the  Farmers,’  in  regard  to  privies. 
The  horrible  vaults  in  use  in  this  country  I 
style  fever  holes.  I  send  you  a  sketch  of  my 
plan  which  works  admirably.  One  comer  of 
my  bedroom  is  partitioned  off  for  a  closet ; 
the  cellar  is  beneath.  I  therefore  had  a 
pier  built  of  stone  to  support  the  box  for 
the  deposit.  The  box  is  fastened  securely  on 
a  stone  boat.  When  I  wish  to  empty  the  con¬ 
tents,  I  back  up  my  horse  to  the  opening, 
raise  the  door  which  is  hinged  above,  and 
draw  away  the  stone  boat  and  dump  the  con¬ 
tents.  If  those  using  the 
closet  are  careful  to  place 
a  scoopful  of  earth  in  the 
box  eveiy  time,  there  is 
never  the  slightest  odor  or 
annoyance.  I  hope  my 
rough  sketch  may  prove 
useful  to  some  other 
health-loving  fanner  like 
myself.”  In  the  sketch,  the 
partition  between  the  closet 
and  bedroom  is  not  shown  ; 

1  is  a  barrel  filled  with  dry 
earth,  which  falls  through 
a  tin  tube  into  2,  a  box 
attached  to  the  wall  of  the 
closet,  and  is  provided  with 
a  scoop  or  ash-shovel ;  3  is 
the  box  for  the  deposit,  up- 1| 
on  a  stone-boat ;  the  recep-  j 
tacle  for  this  is  separated! 
from  the  cellar  by  a  tight  earth-closet  in 
brick  partition  ;  4  is  a  stone  sectional  view. 
foundation  for  the  box  ;  5  is  a  pipe  for  ven¬ 
tilation  ;  this  opens  into  the  space  below  the 
seat,  and  terminates  near  the  eaves  ;  6  is  the 
door  through  which  the  box  is  removed. 


To  Keep  and  Use  the  Apples. 

Apples  are  now  abundant  on  many  farms, 
and  all  can  still  obtain  them  quite  cheaply. 
But  they  will  soon  begin  to  decay,  unless  good 
keepers,  and  great  care  be  exercised — such 
care  as  few  can  give.  An  experienced  ma¬ 
tron,  of  much  skill,  in  response  to  a  request 
from  the  American  Agriculturist,  supplies  the 
following  :  We  keep  our  apples  in  the  coolest, 
dryest  place  we  can,  where  they  will  barely 
escape  freezing.  I  have  them  looked  over 
very  frequently,  and  take  out  eveiy  one  at  all 
likely  to  decay  because  of  its  kind,  or  from 
bruises,  and  preserve  these  either  in  the  form 
of  apple  sauce  or  apple  jelly. 

Apple  Sauce  :  This  I  prepare  just  as  any 
one  else  does,  I  suppose,  all  ready  for  the 
table.  That  is,  I  pare  and  core  the  apples, 
remove  eveiy  particle  of  skin,  core,  and  dark- 
colored  portion,  and  cook  well  in  only  as 
much  water  as  is  needed,  and  add  sugar  as  de¬ 
sired.  All  the  sauce  not  wanted  for  the  table 
or  pies  within  two  or  three  days,  I  put  at  once 
into  the  common  fruit  bottles  and  close  them 
the  same  as  for  canned  fruits.  I  thus  have 
on  hand  a  stock  of  sauce  that  will  keep  a 
month  or  a  year,  and  be  always  ready  on  the 
instant  for  the  table  or  for  pies. 

Apple  Jelly  is  very  acceptable  in  our 
family,  and  is  easily  made  and  kept.  To  make 
this  I  prepare  the  apples  as  above,  adding  a 
little  more  water  in  cooking  than  for  ordinary 


sauce.  When  thoroughly  cooked  I  strain  it 
through  a  flannel  bag  (a  cotton  one  will  do). 
The  clear  juice  I  boil  10  to  15  minutes,  and 
add  12  to  16  ounces  of  white  sugar  to  each 
pint  of  it,  according  to  its  tartness.  Then 
boil  15  to  20  minutes  more,  or  until  a  little, 
cooled  in  a  spoon,  shows  that  it  will  stiffen. 
It  keeps  well  for  any  length  of  time  in  bowls 
or  tumblers,  or  in  any  cups,  with  paper  pasted 
over  to  exclude  the  air.  We  like  it  flavored, 
either  by  stirring  in  lemon  extract  after  the 
last  boiling,  or  lemon  juice  may  be  used, 
though  this  thins  it  somewhat  and  may  pre¬ 
vent  its  jellying  without  more  boiling.  In¬ 
stead  of  lemon  flavor,  some  prefer  putting 
cinnamon  sticks  in  when  boiling. 

Apple  Butter  is  made  by  boiling  down 
new  cider  to  about  one-fourth  its  bulk,  and 
then  adding  sliced  apples,  and  cooking  slowly 
with  careful  stirring  until  they  are  thorough¬ 
ly  done.  If  sweet  apples  are  used,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  few  quinces  greatly  improves  the 
flavor.  This  requires  no  sugar,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  economical  as  well  as  most  health¬ 
ful  of  all  preserves  for  children.  If  kept  in  a 
cold  room  there  is  no  danger  that  it  will  spoil. 


Home  Topics. 

BT  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

How  to  Treat  Frost-Bites. 

If  any  part  of  the  body  gets  frozen,  the 
very  worst  thing  to  do  is  to  apply  heat 
directly.  Keep  away  from  the  fire.  Use 
snow  if  you  can  get  it ;  if  not,  use  the  coldest 
possible  water.  Last  winter  our  little  boy  of 
five  years  froze  his  feet  while  out  coasting  at 
considerable  distance  from  the  house.  He- 
cried  all  the  way  home,  and  the  case  seemed, 
pretty  bad.  I  brought  a  big  panful  of  snow 
and  put  his  feet  into  it,  rubbing  them  with 
the  snow.  But  my  hands  could  not  stand 
the  cold.  I  was  alarmed  to  see  him  keep  his 
feet  in  the  snow  so  long,  but  he  could  not 
bear  them  out  of  it.  It  was  half  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  he  would  take  them  out,  and  then  the- 
pain  was  all  gone,  and  when  I  had  wiped 
them  dry  and  rubbed  them  a  little,  he  was 
entirely  comfortable,  put  on  his  stockings 
and  shoes,  and  went  to  play.  He  never  after¬ 
wards  had  any  trouble  with  his  feet  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  freezing.  His  sister  got  her 
feet  extremely  cold,  and  put  them  at  once  to 
the  fire.  Her  case  at  first  was  not  so  bad  as 
her  brother’s,  but  .the  result  was  much  worse. 
Her  feet  were  very  tender  all  winter,  and  she 
suffered  from  chilblains.  Her  toes  had  a 
swollen  purple  look,  and  she  had  to  take  a 
larger  size  of  shoes. 

Winter  Butter. 

How  difficult  it  is  to  get  good  winter-made 
butter.  Often  I  know  by  the  taste  just  where 
the  difficulty  lies.  Butter-makers  sometimes 
let  the  cream  stand  too  long  before  skim¬ 
ming,  and  one  can  hardly  believe,  from  the 
taste,  that  their  butter  is  really  fresh.  Some¬ 
times  a  bitter  flavor  comes  from  lack  of  care 
in  keeping  the  rising  cream  undisturbed. 
The  pans  are  dipped  into,  and  in  skimming 
for  butter  the  second  rising  over  a  part  of 
the  pan,  which  has  a  somewhat  bitter  flavor, 
goes  in  with  the  better  cream,  and  spoils  the 
taste  of  the  whole.  Then  the  cream  may  be 
kept  in  the  jar  too  long  before  churning, 
while  the  butter-maker  waits  for  enough 
cream  to  accumulate  to  make  it  worth  while 
to  chum.  It  would  be  better  in  this  case  to 
bring  the  butter  by  stirring  it  in  the  jar  with, 
a  ladle  or  pudding  stick,  if  enough  cream. 
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cannot  be  gathered  within  a  week  (at  longest 
in  cold  weather)  to  fill  the  chum  so  as  to 
work  it  well.  In  this  case,  skim  the  cream 
•off  very  slowly,  or  free  from  milk,  and  if  you 
stir  each  skimming  in  with  the  others  as  you 
put  it  in  the  jar  (this  should  always  be  done), 
and  then  warm  the  cream  moderately  before 
churning,  it  is  no  difficult  task  to  bring  the 
hutter  by  stirring.  I  have  eaten  excellent 
hutter  made  in  this  way.  Some  persons  never 
make  good  butter  in  winter,  because  they 
keep  their  milk  among  bad  odors,  as  in  a 
cellar  with  turnips  and  other  vegetables. 


A  Water  Guard  to  a  Window  Brush. 


When  windows  are  washed  with  a  long- 
handled  scrubbing  brash  or  broom,  there  is 
often  great  discomfort  arising  from  the  suds 
and  water  running  down  the  brush  handle 
and  upon  the  hands 
and  clothing  of  the 
operator.  This  can 
be  avoided  by  a  sim¬ 
ple  device  shown  in 
the  engraving.  It 
consists  of  a  ring  of 
stout  leather,  cut  to 
fit  closely  upon  the 
handle,  and  placed  a 
foot  or  so  below  the 
head  of  the  brush  or 
"broom.  The  water 
coming  down  the 
handle  meets  with 
the  lateral  surface  of 
the  ring,  and  is  car¬ 
ried  off  on  the  side 
towards  the  window 
and  away  from  the 
one  using  it.  A  similar  ring  of  rubber  would 
answer  the  like  purpose.  It  is  a  small  affair, 
but  the  ease  and  comfort  of  much  domes¬ 
tic  labor  depends  upon  attention  to  trifles. 


Some  New  and  Valuable  Recipes. 

Lemon  Meringue  (Pronounced  Me-rang), 
Contributed  to  American  Agriculturist  by  a 
Western  housekeeper :  Put  into  a  quart  of 
milk,  y3  teacupful  melted  butter,  1  cup  sugar, 
1  cup  of  bread  crumbs,  yolks  of  3  eggs  beaten, 
the  juice  and  half  rind  of  one  lemon  grated 
fine.  Stir  together  well,  and  bake  in  a  pud¬ 
ding  dish  to  a  light  brown.  Then  beat  the 
white  of  the  3  eggs  to  a  foam  and  stir  into  it  a 
cup  of  pulverized  sugar.  Spread  it  over  the 
top  of  the  pudding  and  sprinkle  a  little  sugar 
on.  Then  bake  slightly,  to  a  light  yellow. 
A  Cooked  Icing—  Good  and  Economical. 

Another  reader  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  sends  the  following  two  :  Put  in  a  sauce¬ 
pan  one  cup  of  pulverized  or  granulated 
sugar,  and  half  a  cup  of  water,  and  stir  un¬ 
til  it  boils.  Then  add  the  white  of  one  egg, 
beaten  to  a  stiff  froth  ;  heat  to  scalding ;  re¬ 
move  from  the  fire  and  continue  the  stirring 
until  it  is  nearly  cold.  (The  cooling  can  be 
hastened  by  putting  the  sauce-pan  into  cold 
water.)  Spread  it  over  the  cake  while  it  is 
still  warm,  and  it  will  form  a  nice  coating. 
It  is  also  good  to  use  between  the  layers  of 
cake  like  the  one  described  in  the  next  item. 

Eayer  Cake. 

Beat  together  ll/2  teacupful  of  white 
sugar  and  3  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  and 
add  3  well-beaten  eggs,  1  cup  sweet  milk,  3 
cups  of  flour,  and  3  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 


powder.  Beat  the  whole  well,  and  bake  in 
3  or  4  layers,  in  jelly-pans  or  pie-tins.  Spread 
each  layer  with  the  above  “  cooked  frosting,” 
or  with  any  jelly  that  one  may  have  pre¬ 
pared,  and  place  the  layers  together,  after 
which  dry  or  bake  slightly  in  the  oven. 


Cooking  A  Turkey. 

There  is  roast  turkey,  and  roast  turkey,  but 
there  is  a  wide  difference  even  when  the  birds 
are  of  like  age  and  quality,  depending  wholly 
upon  the  skill  in  the  kitchen,  or  of  its  super¬ 
intendent.  A  lady  who  is  reputed 
to  always  have  “good  roast  tur¬ 
key,”  at  our  request  kindly  wrote 
out  the  following  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist:  “Unless  it 
is  badly  soiled,  never  soak,  wash, 
or  wet  a  turkey,  as  many  do.  In¬ 
deed  washing  injures  any  kind  of 
meats  and  fish,  except  those  kept 
in  salt  brine.  Carefully  draw  the 
turkey,  and  wipe  thoroughly  in¬ 
side  and  out  with  a  dry  towel.  It 
will  thus  keep  longer  uncooked, 
and  be  better  flavored. — If  it  chances  to  be  a 
tough  one,  steam  it  an  hour  or  two,  as  needed, 
before  baking.  If  one  has  not  a  steamer 
large  enough,  as  few  have,  it  may  be  done  in 
a  wash-boiler,  supporting  the  bird  above  the 
water  on  a  couple  of  inverted  basins,  or  sus¬ 
pending  it  by  strings  from  the  handles. — My 
family  has  learned  to  like  plain  stuffing  rather 
than  the  highly  seasoned,  rich,  indigestible 
dressing  so  much  in  vogue.  I  use  stale  bread 
chopped  fine,  just  moistened  with  scalding 
water,  not  to  a  “  mush,”  and  add  a  little  but¬ 
ter,  salt,  pepper,  and,  if  desired,  a  small  pinch 
of  Sweet  Marjoram  or  Thyme.  Most  like 
Summer  Savoiy,  but  we  omit  it,  because  not 
relished  by  one  of  the  family. — After  stuffing 
and  sewing,  fasten  the  wings  and  legs  down 
closely  with  skewers  or  by  tying  with  strings. 
Roast  in  the  dripping  pan  without  water.  To 
keep  the  skin  from  scorching,  baste  now  and 
then  with  a  little  water  seasoned  with  butter 
and  salt.  Bake  through  uniformly  to  a  light 
brown,  avoiding  burning  or  hardening  any 
part. — A  good  oyster  stuffing,  when  easily 
obtainable,  is  liked  by  many,  as  follows : 
Drain  off  most  of  the  liquor  from  the  oysters, 
season  with  sufficient  butter  and  pepper,  and 
roll  them  in  cracker  or  bread  crumbs.  Fill 
the  cavity  of  the  turkey  entirely  with  these.” 


Mixing  Bread  with  a  Machine. 

One  of  the  latest  household  appliances  is  a 
Bread-mixer.  There  are  no  doubt  many  who 
will  declare  in  advance  that  such  a  machine 
is  useless,  that  it  is  undesirable,  and  that  the 
bread  must  be  kneaded.  There  are  often 
reasons  why  the  hands  should  not  be  put 
into  the  bread,  both  out  of  consideration  for 
the  hands,  and  for  those  who  are  to  eat  the 
bread,  and  if  for  no  other  reason  than  this, 
it  is  desirable,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  have  a 
kneader.  That  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order 
to  have  good  bread,  that  it  should  be  mixed 
so  stiff  as  to  require  hard  kneading  over  the 
board,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  per¬ 
sons  mix  their  bread  altogether  with  a  spoon. 
That  good  bread  may  be  made  when  the 
dough  is  so  stiff  that  it  requires  the  full 
strength  of  the  bread-maker  to  knead  it,  we 
are  well  aware.  When  the  Stanyan  Bread- 
Mixer  came,  we  tried  it,  following  directions. 


The  usual  method  of  bread-mixing  was  de¬ 
parted  from  in  keeping  the  dough  thin 
enough  to  be  , worked  with  the  “  Mixer.” 
The  “  Mixer  ”  consists  of  a  pan  to  hold  dough 
and  a  broad,  lozenge-shaped  revolving  knife 
to  do  the  mixing.  Fig.  2  shows  all  the 
machinery  there  is  about  it.  The  platform 
A,  holds  the  pan,  and  is  made  fast  to  the 
table  by  the  clamp  and  thumb-screw.  The 
post  B,  carries  the  knife  C,  which  has  a  long 
shank  passing  through  the  box  F,  to  the  end 
of  which  the  crank  is  attached.  The  box,  F, 
is  movable  and  by  tipping  it  the  knife  is 


Fig.  1. — THE  STANYAN  BREAD  MIXER. 

lifted  out  of  the  pan.  The  “Mixer”  being 
secured  to  the  table,  with  the  pan  in  place, 
as  in  figure  1,  the  liquid — water  or  milk, 
or  both — is  first  put  into  the  pan,  and  the 
yeast  and  flour  are  added.  The  crank  is 
at  first  turned  slowly,  moving  the  pan 
around  by  hand,  but  as  soon  as  the  flour  gets 
moist  the  pan  is  moved  by  the  motion  of  the 
crank  ;  when  well  mixed,  scraping  the  dough 
from  the  sides  of  the  pan,  and  from  the 
knife  once  or  twice  with  a  wooden  scraper, 
it  is  put  aside  to  rise.  In  the  morning,  or 
when  it  is  raised,  the  dough  is  stirred  again 
with  the  knife,  and  transferred  to  the  baking 
pans  by  the  use  of  the  wooden  scraper.  If 
the  dough  is  mixed  thin  enough,  it  need  not 
be  touched  by  the  hands.  In  the  first  trial, 
we  had  some  misgivings,  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  stiffness  in  the  dough,  but  when  the 
bread  came  to  the  table  it  bore  witness  that 
our  fears  were  groundless.  The  result  was 
as  near  perfect  bread  as  poor  mortals  can  ex¬ 
pect.  As  to  the  comparative  ease  as  between 
mixing  bread  with  the  Stanyan  Mixer  as  a 
regular  thing,  and  moulding  it  in  the  usual 
way  upon  the  board,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say.  But  we  do  know  that  as  good  bread  as 
ever  was  eaten  can  be  made,  without  touch¬ 
ing  the  dough  with  the  hands,  by  the  use  of 
the  Mixer.  This  will  commend  the  Mixer  to 
many  who  are  not  sure  of  the  cleanliness  of 
their  ‘  ‘  help,”  and  in  cases  in  which  the  hands 
are  cracked  or  otherwise  unfit  to  use  in 
kneading  that  which  is  to  be  eaten.  The 


Fig.  2. — STRUCTURE  OE  THE  MIXER. 

peculiar  shape  of  the  knife  allows  the  dough 
to  be  both  cut  and  beaten  in  the  most  thor¬ 
ough  manner,  and  thus  incorporate  the  air 
with  it,  a  point  essential  to  the  best  results, 
in  whatever  way  the  bread  may  be  mixed. 
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The  Doctor’s  Talks. 


About  Your  JEyes.— Insects,  etc. 

This  time  we  will  have  a  Talk  about  insects,  and 
answer  questions  about  specimens  that  have  been 
sent.  I  am  glad  whenever  any  of  you  wish  to  know 
the  name  of  a  plant, an  insect, or  other  natural  object, 
and  am  always  willing  to  help  you  all  that  I  can. 
A  great  many — indeed,  the  larger  number — of  our 
boys  and  girls  live  in  the  country.  I  have  seen 
many  who  were  bom  and  grew  up  to  be  men  and 
women  in  the  country,  who  do  not  appear  to  notice 
a  plant,  or  a  bird,  an  insect,  a  stone,  or  any  such 
object.  I  always  think  what  dull  and  dreary  lives 
their’s  must  be  ;  to  how  much  that  is  beautiful  and 
wonderful  do  they  shut  their  eyes  !  Such  persons 
might  just  as  well  live  among  the  brick  walls  of  a 
crowded  city  for  all  the  enjoyment  they  have  of  a 
country  life.  These  people  have  eyes,  but  they 
have  never  learned  the  full  use  of  them.  Nowhere 
is  there  more  need  of  eyes,  properly  trained  eyes, 
than  in  the  country,  and  it  is  to  help  you  to  use 
your  eyes  that  I  now  and  then  talk  about  plants, 
insects,  and  other  such  things.  Many  are  prevented 
from  studying  natural  objects  through  fear  of  hard 
names,  and  others  because  they  have  not  the  proper 
books,  or  cannot  give  the  time  to  such  studies. 
Now,  I  do  not  expect  that  our  boys  and  girls  will, 
as  a  general  thing,  become  students  of  science. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  to  study  natural  ob¬ 
jects  ;  one  of  these  very  few  will  follow,  while  the 
other  is  open  to  all  of  you.  Let  me  illustrate  this 
in  the  case  of  insects.  One  person  carefully  exam¬ 
ines  all  the  parts  of  an  insect ;  the  shape  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  its  mouth  ;  the  number  of  joints  in 
its  leg  or  in  its  feelers  ;  the  veins  in  its  wings,  and 
a  great  many  other  things  about  the  anatomy  of  the 
insect.  He  sees  how  these  parts  in  one  insect  agree 
with  the  same  parts  in  other  insects,  and  from  these 
resemblances  he  places  them  in  families,  genera, 
and  other  groups,  and  thus  classifies  and  names 
them.  Another  person  notices  at  what  season  the 
insect  makes  its  appearance,  upon  what  plants  it 
feeds,  whether  it  is  active  by  night  or  in  the  day  ; 
when  it  changes  from  a  caterpillar  or  grub  to  a 
chrysalis  ;  where  it  hides,  what  enemies  it  has,  and 
what  injuries  it  does.  These,  and  a  great  many 
other  things,  can  be  learned  from  the  insect  itself. 

You  lio  Not  Want  a  Book 
to  tell  them,  and,  while  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  the  name  given  to  a  particular  insect,  all 
these  and  other  points  in  its  life  history  can  be 
learned  without  the  name.  It  is  this  using  your  eyes 
and  learning  from  the  insect  itself  that  I  wish  to 
encourage.  Not  only  will  what  is  thus  learned  be 
interesting,  but  the  learning  of  it  will  be  useful  to  you. 
If  you  carefully  observe  an  insect  and  note  the 
color  or  marks  in  which  it  differs  from  a  similar 
one,  that  education  of  the  eye  will  make  one,  if  he 
afterwards  should  become  a  merchant,  a  better 
judge  of  woollens  or  furs,  of  grain  and  sugar.  The 
proper  use  of  the  eyes  is  needed  in  all  occupations, 
and  in  none  is  it  more  useful  than  in  that  of  the 
farmer.  So,  my  New  Year’s  greeting  to  you  is — 
learn  to  use  your  eyes — to  observe.  Then,  if  you  wish 
to  know  something  about  the  plant,  the  insect,  the 
stone,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  that  your  eyes  do 
not  tell  you,  I  will  try  to  help  you  to  it.  .  .  .  The 
first  is  from  a  boy  of  eleven,  who  sends,  in  a  neat  box, 
a  large  insect,  asking  what  it  is.  It  proves  to  be 

“Tile  Gigantic  Water- Bug,” 
and  belongs  to  that  group  of  insects  which  includes 
the  plant-lice,  locusts,  harvest-flies,  leaf-hoppers, 
squash-bugs,  the  destroying  chinch-bug,  etc.  It  is 
not  a  beetle,  but  a  true  bug.  Many  call  all  iusects 
either  butterflies  or  bugs,  but,  the  name  bug  be¬ 
longs  only  to  those  insects  which  have  no  jaws, 
but  live  by  sucking  the  juice  of  animals  and  plants, 
first  piercing  them  with  their  beaks.  They  do  not 
pass  through  the  three  distinct  states  of  larva,  or 
“  worm,”  of  the  inactive  pupa,  and  of  full-grown 
mature  insect,  as  do  the  beetles.  The  young,  half- 
grown,  and  mature  bugs  are  much  alike,  and 
equally  active.  Most  of  the  water-bugs  swim  on 
their  back,  using  their  legs  for  paddles.  There  are 


several  kinds  of  these  bugs,  differing  in  size  and  in 
other  particulars.  There  is  one  even  larger  than 
our  engraved  one,  as  it  measures  four  inches  long. 
The  entomologists  have  given  bugs  of  this  general 
make-up  the  name  of  Belostoma,  which  is  formed  by 
putting  together  two  Greek  words  meaning-  dart 
and  mouth.  The  long,  sharp-pointed  sucker,  is  not 
seen  in  the  engraving,  because,  when  not  in  use,  the 
insect  hides  it  by  folding  it  back  under  its  chest. 

It  is  this  weapon  that 
makes  the  insect  very 
destructive  to  young 
fish,  of  which  it  is 
said  to  destroy  great 
numbers.  Boys,  when 
wading  in  ponds,  have 
sometimes  learned 
how  sharp  a  wound 
this  dart  can  give, 
the  insect  possibly 
mistaking  their  bare 
feet  for  something 
eatable.  Several  times 
this  water-bug  has 
been  sent  with  the  in¬ 
formation  that  it  had 
suddenly  appeared  in 
great  numbers,  in 
places  where  they 
were  not  known  be¬ 
fore.  This  sudden 
appearance  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  leave 
a  pond  at  night,  in  large  numbers,  and  take 
long  flights,  probably  to  find  another  pond.  When 
on  one  of  these  journeys,  a  sudden  shower  or  gust 
of  wind  sometimes  stops  their  flight,  they  must 
alight,  and  often  to  the  astonishment  of  the  people. 

Bread  Made  of  Insects’  Eggs. 

In  Mexico  the  eggs  of  a  related  water-bug  are  de¬ 
posited  in  immense  numbers  on  the  sedges  and 
other  plants  that  grow  in  the  ponds.  These  eggs  are 
collected  and  made  into  a  cake  which  is  used  as 
food  by  the  Mexican  Indians,  who  are  fond  of  it. 

Another  insect  came  in  a  wooden  match-box,  but 
I  have  mislaid  the  name  of  the  sender.  Below  (fig. 
2)  is  its  portrait,  of  the  real  size.  The  hinder  part 
of  the  body  is  black,  with  bright  yellow  bands;  the 
fore  part  is  rust-colored,  and  the  wings  are  smoky 
brown.  At  the  end  of  the  body  is  a  short  horny 
point,  which  is  not  seen  iu  the  engraving.  It 
could  not  be  shown  distinct  from  the  ovipositor ,  or 
egg-placer,  which  consists  of  a  borer  or  awl,  very 
highly  polished,  and  roughened  and  toothed  around 
the  lower  end;  this  is  attached  near  the  middle  of 
the  body,  and  there  are  two  side  pieces  which  form 
a  sheath  for  it,  when  not  in  use.  The  end  of  this 
awl  projects  beyond  the  body.  The  insect  is  the 
Pigeon  Tremex. 

The  scientific  name  is  Tremex  Columba.  Tremex 
means  a  maker  of  holes,  and  columba,  a  pigeon;  the 
reason  for  giving  this  last  name  is  not  plain,  as 
there  is  nothing  pigeon-like  about  it.  This  insect 
bores  holes  through  the  bark  and  into  the  wood  of 


THE  pigeon  tremex  ( Tremex,  Columba ). 


various  forest  and  fruit  trees  to  the  depth  of  half 
an  inch  or  more,  puts  an  egg  into  the  hole,  and  then 
bores  another  one.  Sometimes  the  awl  is  driven  in 
so  tightly  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  out,  and  the  in¬ 
sect,  thus  made  fast,  must  die.  The  eggs  hatch, 
and  the  grub  feeds  upon  the  wood  of  the  tree  until 
it  has  made  its  growth ;  it  then  forms  a  chrysalis, 


and  finally  comes  out  of  the  tree  as  a  perfect  insect, 
to  go  on  with  the  destructive  work  again.  How 
long  it  takes  for  these  changes  is  not  well  known. 
Large  numbers  of  the  grubs  in  a  tree  of  course  must 
greatly  injure  it,  and  the  insect  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  enemy.  Fortunately  it  is  not  likely  to  increase 
to  any  great  extent,  as  it  has  its  insect  enemies  in 
Some  of  the  Ichneumon  Files, 
which  are  related  insects.  Some  of  these  have- 
borers  three  and  four  inches  long ;  they  seem  to- 
know  whereabouts  in  the  tree  to  find  the  grub  of 
the  Pigeon  Tremex,  and  they  bore  for,  and,  having 
reached  it,  place  an  egg,  not  in  the  wood  of  the 
tree,  but  in  the  body  of  the  grub  l  Figure  3  shows  a 
Pimpla,  one  of  these  Ichneumon  flies,  in  the  act  of” 
boring,  its  long  awl  being  as  slender  as  a  horse¬ 
hair.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  friendly  insect 
sometimes  is  unable  to  remove  its  awl,  and,  like  the 
injurious  one,  meets  its  death.  When  the  egg  of 
the  Ichneumon  fly  has  hatched,  its  grub  feeds  upon 
the  grub  which  holds  it,  and  by  the  time  it  has 
killed  that,  it  is  full  grown,  and  ready  to  change 
into  a  perfect  Ichneumon  fly.  These  insects  are 
called  Ichneumon  flies,  as  they  do  for  other  insects 
what  the  Ichneumon,  the  quadruped,  does  for  the 
crocodile,  which  lives  upon  the  crocodile’s  eggs.  In¬ 
sects  that  thus  live  upon  other  insects  are  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  they  do  much  to  prevent  a  great  in¬ 


AN  ICHNEUMON  FLY  AT  WORK. 


crease  of  many  troublesome  pests.  They  are  called' 
parasites  or  parasitic  insects,  and,  if  you  use  your 
eyes  properly,  you  will  no  doubt  find  other  insects 
which  live  in  this  strange  manner.  The  Doctor. 


Our  Pnzzle-ISox. 

ADDITIONS  and  transpositions. 

(In  the  following  puzzle  a  letter  is  added  to  a 
word,  which  word  is  transposed  into  another  word 
in  the  same  sentence.  Find  the  words.  Example  r 
These  things  must  all  be  thoroughly  aired ;  hang 
the  sheets  and  blankets  on  the  line.  S  is  added  to 
these,  and  transposed  into  sheets .) 

1.  1  shall  take  the  North  River  boat  rather  than 
the  cars  ;  they  arrive  about  the  same  time. 

2.  The  chief  actor  wore  top-boots,  a  cocked  hat, 
and  a  coat  of  mail. 

3.  It  made  him  so  nervous  to  have  the  people 
stare  at  him,  that  he  could  not  get  a  moment’s  rest. 

4.  It  made  them  stare  more  when  several  police 
officers  came  to  arrest  him. 

5.  She  sent  for  some  shoes,  a  ream  of  paper,  a; 
quart  of  ink,  pearl  earrings,  and  amber  beads. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  9  letters  : 

My  6, 7, 4, 2,  is  generally  seen  around  and  in  front 
of  a  house. 

My  6,  7,  4,  holds  man  in  subjection. 

My  5,  7,  4,  2,  is  a  young  animal. 

My  5,  3,  4,  6,  is  the  generic  name  of  certain  ani¬ 
mals. 

My  1,  2,  7,  2,  9,  is  void. 

My  8,  7,  6,  9,  is  vegetable. 

My  whole  is  seen  in  winter.  Perry  A.  Mc.I.. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  19  letters : 

My  10,  7,  19,  9,  is  an  army. 

My  1,  5,  16,  is  a  pocket. 

My  8,  7,  12,  is  a  young  animal. 

My  16, 14, 15,  3,  may  be  found  in  a  crockery  store* 

My  18,  11,  4,  13,  2,  6,  is  a  color. 

My  whole  is  good  advice  to  farmers’  sons. 

Charles  A.  S. 

TRANSPOSITION. 

There  are  five  letters,  which,  transposed, 

Five  different  words  will  show  ; 

Some  land,  a  sport,  a  name,  a  fright, 

And  what  we  all  must  know.  A.  S.. 


THE  GIGANTIC  WATER-BUG. 
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CONCEALED  POETS. 

1.  I  shun  the  noon-day  sun  when  I  can. 

2.  I  let  Leonard  rake  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

3.  I  prefer  to  rake  at  sunset. 

4.  I  don’t  like  the  dazzling  rays  of  the  sun. 

5.  How  that  man  does  mar  their  enjoyment. 

6.  This  pen  certainly  has  been  used. 

7.  Watch  that  little  door,  and  see  it  pop  open. 

CROSS  WORD. 

My  first  is  in  surfeit  but  not  in  cloy. 

My  next  is  in  rapture  but  not  in  joy. 

My  third  is  in  honest  but  not  in  good. 

My  fourth  is  In  timber  but  not  in  wood. 

My  fifth  is  in  tumbler  but  not  in  glass. 

My  sixth  is  in  pasture  but  not  in  grass. 

My  seventh  is  in  barter  but  not  in  cell. 

My  eighth  is  in  clapper  but  not  in  bell. 

My  ninth  is  in  clover  but  not  in  hay. 

My  whole  is  in  something  that  lasts  but  a  day. 

HALF  SQUARE. 

1.  Part  of  South  America.  2.  To  enlarge.  3.  A 
note  in  music.  4.  Part  of  a  house.  Boby. 


REVERSES. 

(In  the  following  history  several  of  the  words 
must  be  read  exactly  backwards,  to  make  the  sense 
complete. 

Before  I  went  to  note  I  used  to  make  raw  no  star; 
sometimes  I  would  teem  one  in  the  dray,  and  nearly 
pets  no  him.  Sometimes  I  prepared  a  part  for 
them  ;  sometimes  took  one  of  the  snug  and  dial  in 
wait  for  them ;  tub  I  had  little  drawer,  and  now 
tub  little  glory ;  I  could  ton  get  rid  of  them,  and  to 
this  day  they  ram  my  comfort. 

TRANSPOSED  PROVERB. 

(Readjust  the  following  letters  to  form  the 
proverb.) 

One  web  can  please  worms. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 


Some  babies  are  called  this, 

Perhaps  it  suits  your  taste ; 

Pray  handle  me  with  care, 

Lest  you  repent  your  haste. 

1.  Hark  !  Listen  !  What  a  mournful  60und, 

2.  Refreshing  to  the  thirsty  ground, 

3.  A  name  that  some  one  gave  his  son, 

4.  The  news-boys  shout  it  as  they  run, 

5.  Content  with  toys,  heedless  of  sorrow, 
Taking  no  thought  for  the  “  to-morrow.” 

A.  S. 


ANAGRAMS. 

1.  Licks  bread.  2.  Eva,  I  luff.  3.  0  !  hot  meals. 
4.  I  drew  hens.  5.  Ice  crones.  6.  Ah  !  send  luck. 
7.  Do  come  pin  urns.  8.  Sir  N.’s  sleigh.  9.  Lost 
tin  quivers.  10.  She  gains  nut. 


Tricks  witli  Strings, 

Figure  1  shows  an  oval  piece  of  leather  in  which 
there  are  two  parallel  cuts  ending  a  short  distance 


from  a  round  hole  about  the  width  of  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  two  cuts.  A  piece  of  string  is  passed 
through  the  hole  and  under  the  slit,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  When  the  ends  of 
the  string  are  fastened  to  but¬ 
tons  that  are  larger  than  the 
hole,  the  puzzle  is  complete. 
The  trick  is  to  remove  the 
string  from  the  leather  with¬ 
out  taking  off  the  buttons. 
To  make  the  puzzle  shown  in 
figure  2,  take  an  oblong  piece 
of  wood  and  bore  three  holes 
in  it.  A  piece  of  twine,  with 
two  beads  upon  it,  is  then 
passed  through  the  holes  and 
looped  and  fastened  as  shown 
in  the  engraving.  The  trick  is 
to  get  both  beads  upon  one 
side  without  untying  the  end 
knots  or  removing  the  string 
from  the  holes.  We  do  not 
now  tell  how  these  puzzles 
are  solved,  as  that  would  spoil 
the  fun  you  will  find  in  try¬ 
ing.  That  both  these  tricks  can  be  done,  and 
easily,  when  you  know  how,  we  are  quite  well  aware. 


Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  November  No. 

Numerical  Enigmas. — 1.  Birds  of  a  feather  flock 
together.  2.  Make  the  best  of  things. 

Concealed  Animals. — 1.  Frog.  2.  Bat.  3.  Rat. 
4.  Fly.  5.  Mare.  6.  Bear.  7.  Hare.  8.  Goat.  9. 
Lion.  10.  Stag.  11.  Sable.  12.  Dog. 

Metagram.  —  Stage  : 

Stag,  sage,  set,  seat, 
tag,  tea,  age,  gas,  gate, 
sea,  sate,  sat,  ate,  eat, 
get,  sag,  at,  as. 

Anagrams.  —  1.  Dis¬ 
concerted.  2.  Negative. 

3.  Wretchedness.  4. 

Postponement.  5.  Un¬ 
observed.  6.  Youngster. 

7.  Coagulates.  8.  States- 
manship.  9.  Naturalist. 

10.  Unventilated. 

Positives  and  Com¬ 
paratives.  —  1.  Cork, 
calker.  2.  Leave,  lever. 

3.  Withe,  wither.  4.  Go, 

tore.  5.  Mange,  manger. 

,  High,  hire.  7.  Lack, 
lacquer. 

Scattered  Square. — 

CARE 
AFAR 
RATS 
ERST 
Diamond.  — 

H 

SIR 
SUSIE 
HISTORY 
RIOTS 
ERR 
Y 

Transpositions.  —  1. 

Dearth,  thread.  2.  Bleat, 
table.  3.  Lemons,  mel¬ 
ons.  4.  Auction,  cau¬ 
tion.  5.  Untie,  unite. 

6.  Garden,  danger,  gan¬ 
der.  7.  Debar,  bread. 

Transposed  Flower  Garden. — 1.  Hyacinth.  2. 
Candytuft.  3.  Mignonette.  4.  Amethyst.  5.  Mari¬ 
gold.  6.  Columbine  7.  Ice-plant.  8.  Sweet  pea. 
9.  Forget-me-not.  10.  Cypress  vine. 

Decapitations. — 1.  Chair,  hair,  air.  2.  Grayling, 
ray,  ling.  3.  Sharp,  harp.  4.  Plover,  lover. 
Cross-word. — Greensward. 

Charade. — Antonomasia. 

Illustrated  Rebus,  No.  480. — The  Prodigal 
Son  has  returned. 


A  Wonderful  Clock.— Mr.  Felix  Meier,  of 
Detroit,  Mich.,  after  nearly  ten  years  of  patient 
labor,  has  produced  a  clock  which,  not  excepting 
that  of  Strasburg,  is  the  most  wonderful  clock  of 
the  world.  It  is  18  feet  high,  8  feet  wide,  5  feet 
deep,  and  weighs  4,000  pounds.  The  framework  is 
of  black-walnut  and  elegantly  carved.  Washinton 
sits  beneath  the  marble  dome  with  a  colored 
servant  on  either  side  guarding  the  doors.  On  the 
four  corners  of  the  face  of  the  clock  are  four 
figures,  emblematic  of  the  different  stages  of  hu¬ 
man  life :  two  are  females,  one  holding  an  infant, 
the  other  with  a  child  ;  the  third  is  a  man  of  middle 
age,  while  the  fourth  is  a  figure  of  an  old  gray- 
bearded  man.  All  of  these  figures  have  bells,  each 
with  a  tone  in  keeping  with  the  age  represented. 
The  infant  strikes  its  sweet-toned  bell  at  the  first 
quarter  hour  ;  the  larger  bell  of  the  youth  rings  out 
at  the  end  of  the  half  hour,  followed  by  the  strong 
resonant  tone  of  the  bell  of  middle  age  at  the  third 
quarter,  and  the  hour  closing  with  the  mournful 
bell  of  the  aged  man.  Death,  represented  by  a 
carved  skeleton  just  above  the  clock  face,  then 
strikes  the  hour,  at  the  same  time  a  carved  cupid 
pops  out  on  either  side,  with  wings,  to  indicate 
that  time  flies.  This  is  followed  by  sweet  music, 
when  Washington,  rising  from  his  chair,  presents 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  a  door  on 
the  right  is  opened  by  the  servant,  and  each  of  the 
Ex-Presidents,  donned  in  the  costume  of  his  time 
(including  President  Hayes),  files  before  the 
“  Father  of  his  Country,”  face  him,  and  raise  their 
hands,  walk  across  the  platform  and  pass  out  of 
sight,  at  a  door  which  is  afterwards  closed  by  the 
second  servant.  Washington  takes  his  seat,  and 
all  is  quiet  again  save  the  heavy  tick  of  the  wonder 
ful  time-keeper.  Though  such  a  clock  shows  a 
great  deal  of  ingenuity,  it  is  of  little  practical  value. 


Proverb  Picture  Puzzle. — Write  first  a- 
description  of  the  picture  number  1,  beneath  this  a 
word  descriptive  of  the  picture  number  2,  and  so 
on.  If  the  work  has  been  done  correctly,  the 
initials  of  the  column  read  downward  will  spell  & 


proverb.  This  may  require  some  time  and  study, 
but  it  will  be  a  pleasant  way  to  spend  a  half 
hour  or  so  on  one  of  these  long  winter  evenings. 


The  Knight  Templar  Kock. — For  some 
time  past  we  have  given  imaginary  combina¬ 
tions  of  sea  and  land,  etc.,  in  order  to  bring  out 
some  animal,  or  face,  or  person,  and  called  it  a  pic¬ 
ture  puzzle.  The  picture  here  presented  is  a  real 
one,  that  is,  “it  is  from  life.”  The  Knight  Temp¬ 
lar  Rock  is  situated  at  Lundy  Island,  at  the  mouth 


of  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  is  so  called  because  the 
island  was  granted  to  the  Knights  Templar,  by  King 
John,  and  perhaps  mainly  because  the  rounded 
rock  which  forms  the  top  of  the  head,  resembles  a 
cap  which  the  Knights  wore  when  they  took  off 
their  helmets.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  rock  as 
giving  quite  accurately  the  profile  of  the  human 
face,  as  any  one  can  see  from  the  engraving. 


a  proverb  picture  puzzle  of  eighteen  parts. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


[January, 


Tin;  Doctor’s  Correspondence. 

This  letter  comes  from  Interlaken,  in  Switzer¬ 
land.  If  you  look  in  a  large  Gazetteer  it  will  tell 
you  that  this  is  called  Inter-laken,  because  it  is  be¬ 
tween  two  lakes,  the  lakes  being  Thun  and  Brienz. 
If  it  tells  you,  moreover,  that  it  is  a  town  of  hotels 
and  a  great  summer  resort  for  travellers,  and  an 
excellent  starting  point  for  excursions,  it  will  have 
said  about  all  there  is  to  say  about  the  place  itself. 

As  I  was  sitting  this  evening  upon  the  balcony  in 
front  of  my  hotel  window,  to  enjoy  the  view  it 
afforded,  I  was  reminded  of  our  boys  and  girls,  and 


correspondent  wishes  to  know  how  far  north  he 
must  go  to  find  the  average  climate  three  degrees 
colder.  The  question  seems  to  me  one  that  cannot 
be  answered.  You  will  recollect  that  I  was  sitting 
on  the  balcony  upon  which  the  window  of  my  hotel 
opened.  Upon  the  balcony  were  two  fine  large 
orange  trees  in  tubs,  and  these  trees  had  upon 
them  orange  flowers,  green  fruit,  and  ripe  oranges, 
telling  as  plainly  as  trees  could  speak  of  a  warm 
country.  As  I  sat  near  to  these  trees,  and  looked 
outward  and  upward,  there  in  front  of  me  was  the 
Jungfrau,  “  The  Maiden,”  one  of  the  most  noted  of 
all  the  Swiss  alpine  peaks,  celebrated  for  the  grand- 


glow,  of  which  I  had  read  but  never  expected  to  see. 
It  was  as  short-lived  as  it  was  beautiful,  for  in  a  few 
minutes  it  disappeared,  and  left  the  peak  looking 
colder  than  ever  against  the  dark  sky.  As  the 
glow  faded,  it  put  a  crowning  glory  upon  one  of 
the  marked  days  of  my  life,  for  it  is  a  marked  day 
when  one  first  looks  upon  perpetual  snow.  *  * 
The  engraving,  from  a  photograph,  gives  an  idea, 
as  far  as  a  picture  can,  of  the  view  from  my  window 
at  Interlaken.  The  near  hills  are  mostly  wooded, 
and,  seen  between  them,  Jungfrau  appears  in  bril¬ 
liant  white.  These  snow  peaks  do  not  gppear  like 
a  great  snow  bank,  but  there  are  lights  and  shades, 


especially  of  a  question  that  had  been  asked  by  one 
of  them — whether  by  a  boy  or  a  girl  I  forget, 
hut  it  was  like  this  :  “  How  many  feet  in  altitude 
are  equal  to  one  degree  of  latitude?”  You  may 
not  understand  it  as  put  thus,  so  let  me  explain. 
Your  school  geographies  show  you  that  if 
you  should  start  and  travel  directly  north¬ 
ward,  you  would  in  time  come  to  a  region 
where  there  were  no  trees ;  still  further  north, 
there  would  be  no  plants  of  any  kind,  nothing 
but  ice  and  snow,  in  which  no  plants  can  live.  In 
some  countries  there  are  very  high  mountains,  and 
were  you  to  climb  one  of  these  mountains  you 
would  find,  as  you  went  up,  that  the  trees  became 
more  and  more  dwarfed,  and  at  last  disappeared  al¬ 
together;  low  herbs  would  be  found  for  awhile,  but, 
last,  if  you  went  high  enough,  all  vegetation  would 
cease,  and  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  and  ice  be 
reached.  Thus,  whether  we  go  upwards  upon  high 
xiountains,  or  go  towards  the  north  pole,  we  come 
to  a  point  where  eternal  winter  reigns  and  no  plants 
can  grow.  It  has  been  found  that  the  average  tem¬ 
perature  is  one  degree  less  for  every  343  feet  of  ele¬ 
vation,  or  it  is  near  enough  to  say  that  the  climate 
is  three  degrees  colder  for  every  1,000  feet 
that  we  ascend  a  mountain.  I  understand  that  my 


eur  of  its  outline  and  the  purity  of  its  everlasting 
snows.  As  I  looked,  how  strange  it  seemed  to  smell 
the  perfume  of  the  orange  flowers,  to  have  at  hand 
a  tree  belonging  to  warm  southern  countries,  and 
there,  but  a  few  miles  away,  was  a  locality  where 
ice  and  snow  prevented  the  growth  of  even  the 
hardiest  plants,  where  no  life,  whether  of  animal  or 
vegetable,  could  exist,  where  all  was  everlasting 
cold  and  stillness.  In  the  orange  trees  and  the 
snow  peak  I  only  saw  the  extremes,  but  in  imagi¬ 
nation  I  ascended  the  mountain,  a  much  quicker  and 
less  fatiguing  method  than  the  actual  climb  of  over 
13,000  feet,  and  pictured  the  gradual  changes ;  saw 
in  rapid  succession  the  vanishing  of  the  “timber 
line,”  then  the  peculiar  alpine  flowers,  blooming  at 
the  edge  of  the  snow,  and  then  the  snow  itself,  end¬ 
ing  all  growth.  There  are  few  scenes  more  impres¬ 
sive  than  a  view  for  the  first  time  of  an  alpine  peak 
like  the  Jungfrau.  There  are  some  things  that  are 
beyond  the  power  of  words  to  describe — they  must 
be  felt.  As  I  looked  from  between  the  orange  trees 
at  Interlaken,  the  sun  went  down,  and  then  the 
great  peak  seemed  grander  than  ever.  Soon  its  cold 
whiteness  grew  slightly  ruddy,  and  there  spread 
over  the  whole  a  rosy  tint,  as  beautiful  as  that 
sometimes  seen  on  sunset  clouds.  It  was  the  alpen- 


showing  great  irregularity  of  surface,  and,  as  tne 
sun  plays  upon  them,  some  portions  are  intensely 
bright,  while  other  parts  are  in  the  shadow ;  this  . 
adds  much  to  their  beauty  and  grandeur.  No  doubt 
some  of  you  will  wonder  why,  as  the  snows  fall, 
year  after  year,  and  have  been  falling  for  ages,  the 
uneven  portions  do  not  get  filled  up,  and  all  appear 
as  one  great,  rounded  dome  which  grows  larger 
each  year.  Upon  these  peaks,  as  down  below,  there 
is  constant  change,  there  are  violent  avalanches, 
and  the  more  quiet  movements  that  bring  the  snow 
downward  until  it  forms  a  mer  de  glace — a  sea  of 
ice — or  glacier.  Before  I  leave  this  picture,  I 
would  mention  one  thing  about  it.  You  will  notice 
a  quite  large  building  upon  the  side  of  the  nearest 
hill.  This  building  was  in  full  view  from  my  win¬ 
dow,  and  I  supposed  that  it  was  another  hotel. 
The  next  day  I  drove  past  it,  and  found,  to  my  sur¬ 
prise,  that  it  was  a  fine  large  school-house.  _  The 
grounds  in  front  were  neatly  planted  with  flowers, 
and  I  could  see  through  the  windows  stuffed  birds 
and  other  things  which  showed  that  the  school  had 
a  museum.  It  was  a  public  school ;  wherever  I 
have  gone  in  Switzerland,  there  are  fine  large 
school -houses.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  that  the 
Swiss  boys  and  girls  are  so  well  provided  for. 
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DWIGHT'S 


SUPER-CARB 


Industrial  Notes. 

Improvements  Lave  been  made  in  nearly  every 
branch  of  manufacture  during  the  past  few  years, 
but  in  none,  perhaps,  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  that 
of  salt.  The  invention  of  Thomas  Higgin,  of  Chesh¬ 
ire,  England,  some  four  years  ago,  marked  a  new 
era  in  this  industry,  and  it  is  considered  that  this 
process  will  work  as  great  a  revolution  in  the  salt 
trade  as  the  discovery  of  the  Bessemer  process  has 
in  that  of  steel.  As  an  illustration  of  how  quick 
Americans  are  to  appreciate  an  improved  article, 
the  annual  imports  of  the  new  process  salt  have 
iqpreased  in  four  years  from  6,000  to  90,000  sacks. 


Marchal  &  Smith  Organ  Co.,  by  sending 
direct  from  factory  to  purchaser,  can  sell  tlieir  beautiful 
Parlor  Organ,  70  inches  high,  48  inches  long,  solid  walnut 
case,  5  octaves,  15  stops,  4  sets  of  reeds,  for  $60.  They 
are  determined  that  every  one  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  test  this  magnificent  Organ,  therefore  put  the  price 
at  $60,  and  send  on  fifteen  days’  trial,  sending  with 
every  organ  a  Stool,  Music  and  Instruction  Book  (a com¬ 
plete  musical  outfit).  Order  at  once.  Deposit  the 
money  with  your  bank  or  any  responsible  merchant,  to 
be  paid  if  organ  is  satisfactory.  Order  direct,  or  send 
for  full  description.  Marchal  &  Smith,  8  West 
Eleventh  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

THORBURFS  SEEDS. 

OUR  GENERAL  CATALOGUE  OF 

VEGETABLE, 

FLOWER, 

FIELD  and 

TREE  SEEDS 

for  1881  will  be  ready  for  mailing  early  In  the  month. 

J.  M.  THOBBUBN  &  CO., 

15  John  Street,  New  York. 

""  L 

THE  FARMER’S  WATCH. 

A  perfect  Timekeeper,  Stem  Winder  and 
Stem  Setter,  in  a  solid  German  Silver  Open 
Face  Case,  nickel  plated  in  the  best  manner. 
A  sound,  strong  and  reliable  Watch.  The  best 
ever  offered  for  the  money.  Sent  by  express 
on  receipt  of  $10.  Circular  free. 

J.  S.  BIRCH  &  CO.,  38  Dey  St.,  New  York. 

Parents  Should  Ask  for  the 

<A.S.T.C»> 

BLACK  TIP 

In  place  of  the  metal,  as  it  WILL  WEAR  AS  WEl.L, 
and  is  intended  to  take  its  place 

UPON  CIIILnRM’S  SHOES. 

SHOPPING 

BY  MAIL. 

A  TRUE  SOURCE  OF  ECONOMY. 


Ladles  In  all  towns  of  the  United  States  can  get  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Lowest  Market  Prices  by  buying  their  DRY 
GOODS  of  us.  We  have  the  largest  Retail  Establishment 
in  the  United  States,  and  carry  the  most  varied  assortment 
of  goods  of  every  class,  from  all  the  manufacturers  of  re¬ 
pute  in  the  world.  Our  system  of  filling  orders  is  perfect. 
Every  order  receives  the  most  careful  and  prompt  attention 
by  experienced  attaches.  Our  sole  motive  is  to  please  our 
customers.  We  neither  misrepresent  nor  deal  in  worthless 
articles.  You  can 

SAVE  MONEY 

By  sending  for  our  comprehensive 

CATALOGUE  OF  BARGAINS, 

Which  is  sent  free  to  any  address.  Write  to 

JORDAN,  MARSH  &  CO., 

Washington  &  Avon  Sts., 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  IT.  S.  A. 

H«S’ 

LIQUID  PAINTS,  ROOFING, 

Steam  Pipe  &  Boiler  Coverings.  Steam  Packing, 

Mill  Board,  Sheathing,  Fire  Proof  Coatings,  &c. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Price  List. 

H.W.  JOHNS  M  F  C  CO.  87  MAIDEN  LANE.  N.  Y. 


CORTLAND  WAGON  CO. 


Manufacturers  of 
PLATFORM 

SPBING  WAGONS, 

END  SPRING,  SIDE  SPRING, 

AND  SIDE  BAR 

OPEN  and 

TOP  BUGGIES, 

FHaotons, 

ROAR  WAGONS, 

Etc.  Etc. 

Cortland  Wagon 


Having  recently  enlarged  our 
Works,  we  are  prepared  to  and 
will  furnish  a  better  wagon  for 
the  money  than  any  other  con¬ 
cern  in  the  United  States.  All 
our  work  is  fully  warranted.  No 
shoddy  or  poor  work  is  allowed 
to  leave  our  shops.  Catalogues 
furnished  on  application. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
BRANCH  HOUSE: 

U63  Wabash  Ave., 

CHICAGO,  III. 
Cortlnncl,  KT.  Y. 


I 


F  YOU  want  a  large,  live,  16-page,  illustrated,  religious,  family,  temperance  paper,  free 

from  sectarianism,  politics,  controversy,  pious  novels,  continued  stories,  advertisements,  puffs,  pills,  and  whisky 
bitters ;  opposing  rum,  tobacco,  infidelity,  and  the  devil;  containing  pictures,  true  stories,  incidents,  providences, 
answers  to  prayer,  poetry,  music,  temperance,  religion,  and  common  sense;  fine  paper,  large  type,  and  good  read¬ 


ing  for  young  and  T  M  C  P  U  D I Q  T I  A  M 
old;  send  SI  for  I  RE  U II 11 1  0  I  I  M IM 


and  25  cts. 

for  tVio 


LITTLE  CHRISTIAN avear  Both 


papers  sent 

3  months  for  10  cts.  Size  33  by  46  inches,  containing  4  papers  in  one,  The  Christian,  Armory,  Safeguard, 
and  Common  People.  Specimens  free.  Splendid  premium  list.  Organs  and  hundreds  of  other  premiums 
given  to  canvassers.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Mr.  Spurgeon  said,  ‘‘  The  Christian  is  the  best  paper  that 
tomes  to  me."  D.  T..  Moody  said;  “About  the  best  paper  in  the  country."  George  Muller  said:  “I  like  The 
Christian  for  its  uniform  soundness."  Address  H.  L.  HASTINGS,  Publisher,  47  Coruhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


ACME 

HIEVEEIZIM.  1(1  HARROW 


The  “ACME”  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a 
Crusher  and  Leveler,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Cutting,  Gifting,  Turning  process  of  double  rows  of 
Steel  Coulters, 
the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  which  gives  im¬ 
mense  cutting  power.  The  entire  absence  of 
Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  and  scatter¬ 
ing  of  rubbish.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  inverted  sod, 
hard  clay  and  11  slough  land,”  where  other  Harrows  utterly 
fail,  and  also  works  perfectly  on  light  soil.  Send  for  circular. 
NASH  &  BROTHER,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
Harrisburg,  and  22  College  Place, 

Penn.  New  York  City. 


R 


ED  FOX.  SKUNK,  MUSKRAT,  etc.,  etc.- 
Highest  cash  prices  paid.  Send  for  full  circular. 

E.  C.  BOUGHTON,  33  Howard  Street,  N.  Y. 


ENSILAGE. 

Latest  facta — How  to  build  and  fill  Silos,  73  Panes  Illustrated,  I 
with  Goffart’a  Treatise.  Mailed  for  10  Green  Stamps. 

Ensilage  Cutters  for  Hand  or  Power,  Dry  or  Green  Fodder.  I 

THE  HEW  YORK  PLOW  CO.,  55  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


THE 


J 

Brattleborq  Vt. 

Send  postal  for  free  Illtestrated  Catalogae. 


will  send  25  Useful  House¬ 
hold  Articles,  as  Samples,  and 
our  Catalogue,  on  receipt  of  a  3c. 
stamp  to  pay  postage  and  pack¬ 
ing,  to  all  who  mention  this  paper. 
London  Manufacturing  Co., 
22,  24  &  26  4th  Av.,  N.  Y.  Citv 


-g  /V  NICE  CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES  l)y  Mail 
I  B  I  for  $1.00.  Don’t  Delay  iuOrdering  for  Spring 
V"  Planting.  Let  me  book  your  Order  now. 

WJl.  R.  REED,  Chambersbuig  Nil  rscries. 

Chambersburg,  Pa. 


i£EN  D  3.0  CTS.  for  Package  of  Verbena.  Blotched 
LJ  and  Striped  Petunia,  Double  Pink  and  Sugar  Trough 
Gourd.  I  will  also  send,  free,  an  Illustrated  circu- 
■  SUPPORTING  TRUSS* 

FENCE.  The  Seeds  are  the  very  choicest,  and® 

I  could  not  make  this  offer  If  I  had  not  grown  them.= 

Tlie  cut  shows  the  Flower  and  some  of  the  uses  of^  - _ _ 

the  G  -urd.  They  hold  from  three  to  five  gallons  each,  and  I  exhibited  one  at 
?®ce  that  held  over  eleven  gallons.  MY  SEED  CATA¬ 
LOG  K E LI.S  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM.  THE  FENCE  IS  OF 
^Y  U\vN  INVENTION,  Costs  30  Cents  per  Yard  Less  than  Board. 
STANDS  PERFECTLY,  IS  PORTABLE,  and  is  NOT  PATENTED. 

ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR  TELLS  JUST  HOW  TO  MAKE  IT,  AND  IS 
WORTH  $5.00  TO  ANY  FARMER. 

MX  VERBENAS  EMBRACE  OVER 
COLOR. 


100  SHADES  OF 


The  Seeds  alone  cannot  be  bought  for  less  than  40  cents  of  any  Seedsman. 
One  and  three  cent  stamps  taken.  Address, 

WALDO  F.  BROWN,  Oxford,  Ohio. 
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Extra  Early,  Requires  No  Bushing. 


Exquisite  Flavor. 

Tlie  bast  variety  for  forcing,  and  the  best  for 
early  sowing  in  the  garden, 

VW  On  account  of  its  exceedingly  Dwarf  habit,  it  can  be 
grown  in  Hot  Beds  like  Cucumber,  and  Lettuce. 

Circulars  giving  a  full  description  mailed  to  all  applicants. 
CAUTION.— As  there  Is  another  Pea  in  the  market 
called  “  American  Wonder,”  be  sure  and  call  for  ”  Bliss’ 
American  Wonder,”  and  notice  facsimile  of  the  signature 
of  our  firm  upon  each  packet. 

Prices.— One-fourth  pint  package,  20  cents ;  pint  65  cents; 
quart,  $1.25;  by  mail,  post-paid.  When  delivered  at  our 
store,  or  sent  by  express  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser: 
One  pint,  55  cents  ;  one  quart  $1.00. 


B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  St.,  N.  V. 


300  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Our  new  edition  will  he  ready  early  in  January,  and  mailed 
to  all  applicants,  enclosing  10c. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  P.  O.  Box  4,129,  N.  Y. 


FOR  1881.  Beautifully  illustrated ;  ready  January  15th ; 
mailed  free.  It  contains  descriptive  price  lists  of 
VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS,  and 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN. 
Livingston’s  Perfection  Tomato  Teosinte,  and  other  tested 
first-class  NOVELTIES  will  be  offered. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

71*  Chestnut  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


STRAW 
RASP 
BLACK 
GOOSE 

GRAPES  &  CURRANTS. 

A  superior  Bf  A  MTC  of  all  the 
stock  of  I  1  3  good 

old  and  choice  new  kinds. 

The  largest  collection  of  Strawberries  in 
the  U.  S.  Head-quarters  for  the  Cuth- 
bert  Raspberry.  5  Hew  White 
Grapes.  Illustrated  catalogue,  giving 
cultural  notes,  honest  descriptions  ana 
fair  prices ,  FREE* 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.  N.  J. 


Success  with  Small  Fruits. 

Winter  Is  the  time  to  secure  it.  E.  P.  ROE’S  New 
Book  “Success  with  Small  Fruits”  has  been  unan¬ 
imously  and  heartily  endorsed  by  the  best  horticultural 
authorities  in  the  country.  I  furnish  it  with  very  liberal 
offers  of  plants  at  Its  regular  retail  price.  It  makes  the 
most  beautiful  illustrated  gift  book  of  the  season.  Those 
succeed  who  learn  how.  Catalogue  free.  Address 

E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  IV.  Y. 

Cabbage  Seed 
C.  Em  lufr  ■  a  Specialty. 

Wholesale  Price  Lists— for  dealers  only— mailed  free. 
Francis  Brill,  Seed  Grower,  Mattituck.Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS! 


BURPEE’S 


are  warranted  first- 
class  in  every  respect, 
and  in  order  to  introduce 
them  to  thousands  of  new 
customers,  we  have  prepared  a  SPECIAL  TRIAL  BOX  OF 
SEEDS  FOR  1 881.  This  box  contains  W inning stadt  Cabbage, New 
Alpha  Tomato  (this  alone  sold  for  25c.  last  Spring),  Dewing's  Improved 
Turnip  Beet,  Norfolk  Savoy  Spinach  (surpasses  all  others),  Prolific 
Nutmeg  Melon  (very  fine).  Extra  Early  Scarlet  Turnip  Badish,  New 
Maltese  Parsnip  (beautiful),  and  Butman  Squash.  All  the  above,  ill  a 
neat  box,  with  full  instructions  for  growing,  mailed  to  any  address  for 
ONLY  25c*  We  have  407  varieties  of  the  choicest  Flower  Seeds, 
including  novelties,  all  at  5c.  per  packet.  24  packets  for  $1, 
postpaid,  purchaser's  selection.  Or  we  will  send  10  packets  (our 
choice)  for  25c.  5  of  our  25c.  collections  (Flowers  or  Vegetables) 
mailed  for  $1.  QTr* Postage  sta?nj>s  accepted  as  cash.  Please  order 
now,  and  ask  for  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1881* 
Enlarged  and  beautifully  illustrated.  Tells  about  all  the  best  Garden, 
Field, and  Flower  Seeds  (including  important  novelties  of  special  merit) . 
Bulbs,  Plants,  Fruits,  Thoroughbred  Live-Stock,  Fancy  Poultry,  Dogs] 
etc.,  and  is  sent  free  to  all*  Send  your  own  and  your  neighbor's 
address,  plainly  written,  to  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  «fc  CO. 
Seed  Warehouse, 21 9  and  221  Church  St.,Philndelphin, Pn. 


SEEDS, 

BULBS,  PLANTS. 


BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

My  list  of  new,  rare  and  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers  is  the  best  in  the 
»  country.  New  Gladiolu*, 

,  Tuberoses,  Amaryllis,  Roses, 

Carnations,  choice  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Seeds  of 
House  plants,  &c.  The  grea¬ 
test  collection  of  Lilies,  100 
Tare  kinds.  All  seeds  except 
Greenhouse,  are  sold  in  Five 
Cent  Papers;  the  best  system 
ever  adopted.  Everything 
warranted  true  to  name.  See  ; 

Catalogue;  prices  aro  low.  :- 
The  following  sent  by  mail  postpaid.  10  Gladiolus,  10  sorts  named, 
S0c.  9  Lilies,  9  sorts  named,  $1.  12  double  Tuberoses,  75c.  All  fine 
sorts  and  flowering  Bulbs.  Remit  currency  or  postage  stamps.  My 
geeds  have  an  established  reputation  and  go  to  all  parts  ofthe  world. 

-  - - -  CHILDS, - -  - 


J.  LEWIS 


QUEENS,  N.V. 


W  i  AAA  QUARTS  OF  BERRIES,  crown 
J  /I  I  II  ||  |  and  marketed  in  season  of  1880.  I  plant 
•  JL  5  V/  VI VI  and  sell  from  the  same  Genuine  Stock. 
I  offer  over 

150  SORTS  OF  PLANTS,  VINES,  TREES,  &C.,  AT 
LOWEST  CASH  RATES. 

New  Descriptive  Catalogue  for  spring  of  1881.  Now  ready, 
free.  Send  for  one.  Address, 

J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds, 

FERTILIZERS  &  GARDEN  REQUISITES, 

|  At  Retail  and  Wholesale,  sent  to  any  part  of  tbO 
United  States. 

Catalogues  mailed  FREE  to  any  address. 

WNI.  H.  CARSON, 

1 25  Chambers  Street,  New  York.  I 


Shakers’  Garden  Seeds. 

TRUE  and  GENUINE.  FRESH  and  RELIABLE. 

One  of  the  oldest  Seed  firms  in  the  country.  Seeds  sent 
by  mail,  postage  free.  Special  prices  and  terms  to  Gran gers. 

“  The  excellence  of  the  Shakers’  Garden  Seeds  is  generally 
admitted.— Ad*.  American  Agriculturist. 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  Free. 

Address.  WM.  ANDERSON, 

Successor  to  CHARLES  SIZER, 

Mount  Lebanon,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRIES 

AND  OTHER  SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS. 

VINES,  SHRUBS,  &  ROSES, 

Prepaid  bv  Mail.  Catalogue  free.  Send  for  it  now. 
STRAWBERRY  CULTURE  FOR  A  PENNY  STAMP. 

GEO.  S.  WALES,  Rochester,  IV.  Y. 


For  1881  Is  an  Elegant  Book  of  100  Pages,. One 
Colored  Flower  Plate,  and  600  Illustrations, 

with  Descriptions  of  the  best  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and 
Directions  for  growing.  Sent  free,  by  mail,  for  10  cents. 
In  English  or  German.  , , 

VICK’S  SEEDS  are  the  best  In  the  world.  The 
Floral  Guide  will  tell  how  to  get  and  grow  them. 

The  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  .175  Pages,  Six 
Colored  Plates,  and  many  hundred  Engravings.  For  50 
cents  in  paper  covers :  $1.00  in  elegant  cloth.  In  German  or 
English.  .  „„  „ 

Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine— 32  I  ages, 
a  Colored  Plate  in  every  number  and  many  hne  Engravings. 
Price,  $1.25  a  year;  Five  Copies  for  $5.00.  Specimen  Num¬ 
bers  sent  for  10  cents ;  3  trial  copies  for  25  cents. 

Address,  JAMES  VICE,  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


Will  be  mailed  free  to  all  who 
apply  by  letter. 

Olir  Experimental  Gardens  Ill  I 


wliicli  we  test  otir  Vegetable 

and  Flower  Seeds  are  most  I 

complete ;  a  h  cl  our  lire  e  ii- 

teonses  for  Plants  (covering;  3 

acres  I  n  glass),  are  the  largest  I 

ill  America. 


JOI1NT  SATTIj’S 

CATALOGUE  OF 

NEW,  RARE,  and  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS 

Will  be  ready  February  1st,  with  a  Colored  Plate. 

It  is  full  in  really  Good  and  Beautiful  Plants.  Nepenthes, 
New  Dracaenas,  New  Crotons,  New  Pelargoniums,  New 
Roses,  Geraniums.  Fuchsias,  etc.,  with  a  rich  collection  of 
Fine  Foliage  and  other  Greenhouse  and  Hot-House 
Plants,  well  grown  and  at  Low  Prices.  Free  to  all  my 
Customers  ;  to  others,  10  cts. ;  or  a  plain  copy  free. 
Catalogues  SEEDS,  ROSES,  ORCHIDS,  FRUITS,  etc.,  free. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


EARLY 

NEW  $60  PRIZE  GRAPE.  Very  hardy,  very  early,  and 
fine  quality.  Never  mildews.  The  best  Early  Black  Grape 
yet  Introduced.  Winner  of  a  first-class  Certificate 
of  Merit ;  the  $60  Prize  for  the  Best  New  Seedling:  30 
First  Prizes ,  2  Silver  Medals. 

Also,  Moore’s  New  Cross-Bred  Asparagus,  the 
largest  grown.  Send  for  circular, 

_  JOHN  B.  MOORE,  Concord,  Mass. 

TREES  AYR  PLANTS, 

By'  Mail,  Post-paid. 

100  Sugar  Maples,  for .  . .  50cts. 

100  Yellow  Birch . . .  50  “ 

100  Hemlock  Spruce . . . . .  75  “ 

100  American  Arbor  Vitae . . .  75  ” 

100  Wisconsin  Weeping  Willow  Cuttings .  $1  00 

100  Strawberry  Plants  (10  best  sorts,  10  of  a  kind),  2  00 

100  Giant  Asparagus... . . . . .  1  00 

or  all  the  above  mailed  free  for  $5. 

W.  W.  JOHNSON,  Snowflake,  Mich. 


iM? 


s< 


m2' 


We  will  send  postpaid, guar* 
_  Jranteeing  safe  arrival  in  good 
VP  condition,  our  choice  of  sorts, 

BO  $9  SETS!  £SS£ 

Roses,  $1:  20  Verbenas,  »1; 
15  Basket  or  Bedding  Plants,  SI; 

.  _0  Geraniums, jgl;  10  Tuberoses,$jls 
G  Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs,  $1  ;  and 

_ ^cheap, a“ayN EW  AND  RAREf 

r  For  your  choice  of  varieties,  see  our  72-jpajg( 
Catalogue,with  colored  plate, free  to  all.  We 
offer  an  immense  stoclc  of  ®  Ej3  fl  j  1  FD 1 1  IT© 
Grape-Vines,  Fruit  and  dm  I  11 U 1  1  w 

Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  etc. ;  8  Currants, 

§1;  25  Raspberries, !g 1 ;  75  Strawberries, SI;  8 
rapes, SI?  8  Apple, SI;  4Pear.Sl;  8  Peach, 

§1;  40  Sweet  Chestnut,  SI;  10O  Hardy  Oatalpa, 
1;  etc.  Catalogue  (with  11  col’d  strawberries)  free. 
27tll  Year.  18  Greet, houses.  400  Acres. 
STORES.  HARRISON  &  CO,,  Painesville,  (?■ 


SEEDS T  BULBS  1  SKSiMV 

-  New  and  liberal  club 
terms^plendid  flower  seeds,  fresh,  prize  strains,  fine  novel- 

tine  ninrlisxluci  TAoLlioa  of  n  T?ir»P  hill  ha  hPHt  VflX1  P.t.l  PA . 


ties.  Gladiolus,  Dahlias,  etc.  Fine  bulbs,  best  varieties, 
true  to  name.  New  catalogue  free ;  send  for  It. 

_ E.  WYMAN,  Jr„  Rockford,  111b. 

TREES  FOR  SAEE. 

Peach  Trees,  a  heavy  stock  of  fine  quality ,  Apple 
Trees,  largely  of  Smith's  Cider,  Doolittle  Rnspberry, 
Wilson's  Early  Blackberry,  from  Root  Cuttings :  Osage 
Orange,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  and  all  other 
Nursery  Products  at  lowest  rates.  ,  „  , 

DAVID  BAIRD,  Manalapan,  N.  J. 

For  1100,000  No.  1  PEACH  TREES.  Alii  Est’d 

I  38  1  I  kinds  fruit  and  ornamental  Trees,  Vines, I  1835 
and  Plants.  Sharpless,  Glendale,  Mt.  Vernon  and  100  other 
choice  kinds  small  Fruits  and  Osage  Orange.  Send  for  my 
low  Price  List.  Address.  .1.  PERKINS.  Moorestown.  N.  J. 

30  lilft  100 best  sorts  Plants.  Currants,  Grapes, 

Acres®**'*  Trees.  Asparagus,  etc.  See  our  Catalogue 


DPDIHPS  before  buy ing,  sent  free . 

Dhliiil  G  H.  &  J.  H.  HALE,  South  Glastonbury,  Ct. 
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Our  large  illustrated  Seed  Cata¬ 
logue  of  everything  for  the  Farm 
or  Garden  MAILED  FREE  TO  ALL. 
It  costs  nothing  and  may  save  you  a 
great  deal.  Send  for  it  at  once. 

BENSON,  MACLE  &  CO., 
223  Church  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


INCREASE  the  yield ;  SAVE  time  and  money, 
by  using 

The  Philadelphia 

Broadcast  Seed  Sower, 

For  Sowing  all  Grain  and 
Grass  Seeds,  also  Fertilizers. 
No.  1,  price  830.  sows  12  to  15 
vvo;;-  acres  per  hour.  No.  2,  (see  cut,) 
'igk  price  SO,  from  4  to  0  acres,  at  the 
same  time  sowing  better  and  far 
S?--—  more  evenly  than  by  hand  or  any 
other  method.  Sond  for  circularand 
testimonials.  Agents  Wanted. 
Benson,  Maulc  &  Co.,  Mfrs. 
223  Church  St„  Phila,  Pa.. 

Asparagus— New  Variety, 

Smalley’s  Extra  Early  Defiance;  2  weeks  earlier  than 
Colossal,  a  larger,  softer  grass ;  far  superior  to  all  other 
varieties.  One  acre  will  produce  more  grass  with  the  same 
treatment  than  2  acres  of  Colossal.  It  is  the  best  Asparagus 
grown,  either  for  private  use  or  for  market.  Two-year-old 
plants,  $5  per  100,  $30  per  1,000;  seed,  $12  per  lb.  Address, 
A.  SMALLEY,  Bound  Brook,  Box  99,  N.  J. 


Will  be  mailed  peek  to  all  applicants,  and  to  customers  without 
ordering  it.  It  contains  five  colored  plates,  600  engravings, 
about  200  pages,  and  full  descriptions,  prices  and  directions  for 
planting  1500  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants, 
nOICI,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all.  Send  for  it.  Address, 

<5  D.M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

CHOICE  EOT  OF  PEACH,  APPLE  and  other 

Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  at  bottom  prices.  Prices  free. 
Mention  paper.  Address  It.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 

1mdin^¥gWrdco5s_ 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 


We  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES  for  Winter 
Bloom  and  Fall  Planting,  safely  by  mail,  at  all 
post-offices.  Five  Splendid  Varieties,  your  choice, 
all  labeled,  for  $1 ;  12  for  $3 ;  19  for  $3 ;  26  for 
$-1 ;  35  for  $5 ;  75  for  $10  ;  100  for  $13.  Send 
for  our  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture,  and 
choose  from  over  500  Finest  Sorts.  Our  Great 
Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing  Roses. 
THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO., 

Rose-Growers.  West  Grove,  Chester  Co..  Pa’ 


Q_N  QUINCE  and  the  NEW 

#K\  -  The  two  most  val-  tc.  Y 
uable  fruits  of  re-  g 
ta-  cent  introduction,  vn 
—  Form  a  club  in  your  ” 

<=  neighborhood.  5 
3  Terms Liberat,,  — 

2. Address  forcirc’lr 
g  F.  L.  PERRY,  -5 
l<;  Canandaigua,  N.Y.  -1 


THOUSANDS 


ROSES  ANI)  GERANIUMS  now  ready.  Samples  by 
mail,  14  for  $1.10.  Sorts  and  sizes  splendid.  Lists  free. 

TYRA  MONTGOMERY,  Mattoon,  III. 


■Bfin 


WAN  I  ED.— Mon  to  Sell  Nursery  Stock;  good 
salary  and  expenses  paid  ;  no  experience  necessary. 

CHASE  BROS.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PEARCE’S  IMPROVED 


Cahoon  Broadcast  Seed  Sower, 


For  Sowing  all  kinds  of 
Grain  and  Grass  Seed. 

Does  as  much  work  as 
5  men  can  do  by  hand, 
and  BETTER  work  than 
can  be  done  by  any  other 
means  whatever.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  county 
in  the  United  States. 
Price  $5.  Send  stamp  for 
circular. 

GOODELL  COMPANY, 
Antrim,  N.  H„ 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 


IOR  SAGE— Twenty-four  thousand  Peach  Trees  ;  bud¬ 
ded  with  Delaware  buds.  R.  H.  CLARKE,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.,  or  Equitable  Building,  New  York. 


For  (881. 


Send  stamp  for  R,  H*  ALLEN  & 
-  CO.’S  Seed  Catalogue.  Address, 
P.  O.  Box  376,  N.  Y.  City. 


BERRIES. 

The  largest  and  best;  Flow¬ 
ers.  Tuberose  bulbs ;  Roses  by 
mail.  Early  Welsh  Rasp¬ 
berry.  2,000,000  Sharpless,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Kirkwood,  and  other 
Strawberries.  Kieffer’s  Hy¬ 
brid,  Blight-Proof  Pear. 
“40  Years'  Experience  in  Pear 
Growing,  telling  how  to  avoid 
the  Blight."  “  40  Years’  Among 
Small  Fruits,  telling  What  and 
How  to  Plant.”  Either  sent  by 
mail  for  15  cts.;  both  for  25  cts. 
Catalogues  of  Fruits  and  Flow¬ 
ers  free.  WM.  PARRY, 
Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


t)  A  r*TTnr''LTT>T'D  T  or  Gregg  Raspberries  d»  1 
£i\J  LU  1 -lA-DT-iIt  1  by  mail,  post-paid  for  tip  _L  . 

Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  etc.,  Norway  Spruce  for 
Hedges.  Evergreens  and  Shade  Trees.  Price  List  free. 

Blauvelt  :*ue;’N.  y. 

Y>  OSES.— 12  CHOICE  VARIETIES  BY  MAIL 
lU  for  $1.00.  NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  HAVE  YODR 
ORDER  FILED  FOR  EARLY  SPRING  SHIPMENT. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

WM.  B.  REED,  Chain bersburg.  Pa. 


My  Annual  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seed  for  1881  will  be  ready  by  January,  and  sent  free 
to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  last  season  need  not  write 
for  it.  1  offer  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  vegetable 
seed  ever  sent  out  by  any  seed-house  In  America,  a  large 
portion  of  which  were  grown  on  my  six  seed  farms. 
Printed  Directions  for  cultivation  on  every  par¬ 
cel.  All  seed  sold  from  my  establishment  warranted  to 
to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to  name  ;  so  far  that  should 
It  prove  otherwise,  1  will  refill  the  order  gratis.  As  the 
original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  and  Marblehead 
Squashes,  the  Marblehead  Cabbages,  and  a  score  of  other 
new  vegetables,  I  invite  the  patronage  of  all  who 
are  anxious  to  have  their  seed  fresh,  true,  and 
of  the  very  best  strain.  NEW  VEGETABLES  A 
SPECIALTY. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead.  Mass. 


CRANBERRY  PLANTS.— The  best  New  and  Early 
Varieties  and  prolific  bearers.  Circulars  relating  to  cul¬ 
ture,  soil,  price,  etc.,  free.  F.  TROWBRIDGE,  Milford,  Ct. 


APPLE  TREES. 

MAIDEN  HAIR  TREES. 

(Salisburia  Adiantifolia.) 

And  all  other  stock  at  the  very  lowest  prices,  In 
order  to  clear  the  ground. 

RUMSON  NURSERIES, 

B.  B.  HANCE,  Agent.  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


FOWLER’S 

HAY  E  I.  E  VATOll  AND  CARRIER 

Is  the  best  in  use.  No  climbing  to  make  changes. 
Send  for  circular  and  terms  to  agents. 

GEO.  H.  FOWLER,  Taughannock  Falls,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.Y. 


MATTHEWS’  DRILL. 

The  Standard  of  America. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen 
and  Market  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  to  he  the  most  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  in  use.  Send  for 
circular.  Manufactured  only  by 

EVERETT  «fc  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  GREAT  BARGAIN 

maf 

in  the 

Sweet  _  _ _  _ _ _ _ _ 

SANGUINEUS,  a  magnificent  tropical-look¬ 
ing  plant  ten  feet  high,  covered  with  bright  red 
fruit  Package  25c.  GIANT  CORN,  thir- 
teen  feet  high,  160  bushels  ]  Der  acre.  Package  I 
25c.  CHILI  SQUASH,  grows  to  an 
enormous  size,  75  to  300  lb.  Package  25c. 
SNAKE  CUCUMBER,  two  to  six  feet  in 
length.  Coilg  up  like  a  snake.  Package  25c. 
CHOICE  GARDEN  SEEDS,  lOc. 
per  package.  Asparagus  ( Conover's  Colossal), 
Carrot  ( Long  Orange),  Cress  ( Curled),  Cucumber 
( Green  Cluster),  Lettuce  (Silesia),  Musk  Melon 
(Nutmeg), Watermelon  (Mt.  Siceet),  Parsnip  (Lout 

TFftite)3adish(5’car?eO,Spinach(i?oimd£eaued) 

Tomato  (Trophy),  Turnip  (White  Dutch) 
SELECT  FLOiVER  SEEDS,  10c.  pe. 
package.  Fragrant  Candytuft,  Lupinus,  Gilia, 
Acroclimum,  Japonica,  Mignonette,  Double 
Zinnia,  and  Marigold. 

A  SPLENDID  OFFER! 

I  will  send  the  above  Superb  Collection  of  Seeds 
(25  packages,  price  $3.25)  and  the  Practical  Farm 
Journal ,  a  neat  eight -page  paper,  devoted  to 
farming,  gardening,  poultry,  fruit,  etc.,  for  one 
year, all  postpaid  for  only  Si  ;  club  of  four,  S3. 

|  Agents  wanted.  Sample  copy,  3c.  Remit 
by  Registered  Letter,  or  P.  O.  Order  on  Lyons, 

N.  Y.  Mention  this  paper.  Address  at  once, 

FRANK  FINCH,  Clyde,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

‘All  who  favor  him  with  their  orders  will  be 
I  honestly  and  fairly  dealt  with.’*— E. B.  Wells.P.M., 
Clyde,  N.  Y. 


ARE  GROWN  RY  ACRES  AT  QUEENS. 

We  offer  a  NEW  HYBRID  for  the  first  time.  Also  31 
NEW  VARIETIES.  We  are  In  the  front  ranks  with  New 
Geraniums  and  many  other  Plants.  Send  for  catalogue, 
free.  V.  H.  HALLOCK,  SON  &  THORPE.  Queens.  N.  Y. 

FOREST  TREES 

HARDY  CAT  ALFA. 

AIL  ANTHUS, 

EUROPEAN  LARCH, 

WHITE  ASH, 

AND  EVERGREEN, 

TREES  AND  SEEDS, 

VERY  LARGE  STOCK, 

ALL  NURSERY  GROWN, 
FOREST  TREES  BY  MAIL, 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE, 

R.  DOUGLAS  &  SONS, 

Waukegan,  ill. 

ONE  MILLION  of  No.  1  PEACH  and  APPLE 
TREES.  200,000  of  Uie  celebrated  June  Budded  Peach 
Trees,  with  full  line  of  one  year  old  Trees.  Among  which 
can  be  found  kinds  suited  to  all  sections,  Including  all  the 
new  and  old  standard  sorts.  Apple  Trees,  200,000  of  extra 
long-keeping  varieties,  adapted  to  Southern  planting  or 
wherever  long-keeping  apples  are  desirable.  Grapes,  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Strawberry,  in  large  or  small  lots.  I  also  offer  a 
lull  line  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  stock  at  prices  to  suit  the 
times.  Apple  and  Peach  Trees  sent  by  mail  to  all  sections 
Catalogues,  showing  how  and  what  to  plant,  with  much 
valuable  information  mailed  oralis  to  all  applicants. 
RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Grent  Northern  anil 
Southern  Nursery,  Wilmington,  Del, 

K1EFFER  AND  LECONTE  PEARS,  Blight 
Proof,  Strawberries.  Raspberries,  Grapes :  large 
stock  of  Wilson  Blackberries,  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Price  List 
sent  free.  S,  C.  DE  COU, 

Moorestoivn,  Burlington  Co„  N.  J, 

MY  CATALOGUE 

OF  SEEDS  and  SEED  POTATOES 

Will  be  ready  in  January,  and  sent  free  to  all. 

MY  SEEDS  ARE  EQUAL  To  THE  BEST,  AND  MY  SEED 
POTATOES  CANNOT  BE  EQUALED  ELSEWHERE. 
275f  Bushels  was  the  product  from  1  lb.  of  Seed.  Don’t 
fall  to  send  your  address  It  will  pay  you. 

J.  A.  EVERITT,  Watsontown  Pa. 


Whose  Are  The  Best? 


4> 


<S> 


4#®*.  vviiu&c  hic  i  lie  Deal  r 

B  LANDRETHS’ 


To  all  who  have  occasion  to  purchase  Seeds: 

It  is  manifest  that  from  Good  Seeds  only  can  good  Vegetables  ge  ob¬ 
tained  ;  yet  we  see  those  who  exhibit  sound  sense  in  most  affairs  of  Me, 
heedlessly  purchase  seeds  of  doubtful  quality  and  character.  The  superior 
character  of  LANDRETHS’  has  been  substantiated  beyond  all  question. 
We  therefore  invite  all  who  are  not  already  purchasers  of  Landreths’  Seeds 
to  give  them  a  trial.  Those  remote  from  Druggists,  Grocers  and  others 
selling  our  Seeds,  can  be  supplied  by  us  direct  at  reasonable  prices. 

Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  Landreths9  Seeds  in  original  sealed 
Packages,  or  drop  a  Postal  Card  for  prices  and  catalogue  to 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
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THE  CHAMPION 

REAPERS  &  MOWERS. 

AWARDED  THE  HIGHEST  HONORS 

everywhere,  by  the  best  expert  Authority,  after  the  most 
thorough  tests  as  to  its  capacity  and  execution. 

manufactured  by  Wliiteley,  Fassler  «fc  Kelly, 
The  Champion  machine  Company,  and  Warder, 
mitchell  &  Co.,  Springfield,  O. ;  and  The  Toronto 
Reaper  &  Mower  Company,  Toronto,  Canada. 

■s  THE  SUGAR  MAKER’S  FRIEND. 

Over  3,500,000  in  Use, 


Big  Giant  Corn  Mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Miller. 

The  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
Corn  witli  Shuck  on  without  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind¬ 
ing  Corn  and  Cob  successfully, 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  tine 
enough  for  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  fast  as  any  other 
,  Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 

‘  *  MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  A .  FIELD  &  CO., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

THE 


RIGHT  SPEEDY’ 

COEN  SHELLER. 

is  the  best  Hand  Sheller  made; 
does  the  best  work  and  works 
the  best.  Is  warranted  five  years. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 
Sample  seut  on  receipt  of 
$5.00.  Address. 

CURTIS  GODDARD, 
Alliance,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Monarch  and  Young  America 
CORN  &  COB  MILLS. 

Only  Mills  made  with 
Cast  Cast-steel  Grinders. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  in 
use  for  all  purposes.  Will  grind 
faster, run  easier, and  wear  long- 
~3|.  er.  Satisfaction  guaranteed, 
p  Also  Corn  Shelters,  Feed  Cut- 
g  ters,  Cider  Mills.  Send  for  cir- 
g  culars  and  prices. 

Manufactured  by 
WHITMAN  AGKICULT’L  CO. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


GET  THE  BEST  FARM 

GRIST  MILL 


The  grinding  parts  are  steel.  They 
take  less  power,  are  more  durable, 
simple,  and  cheap.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue. 

W.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  Manufrs.  of  Celebrated  Union  Horse  Power,  etc. 


CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  FERTILIZER. --FOLLOW  NATURE. 

WHICH  USES  GROUND  LIMESTONE  IN  MAKING  THE  SOIL. 

Every  Farmer  can  prepare  his  own  Fertilizer  with  an  ordinary 
Horse  Power,  by  using 

FORSTER’S  COMBINED  CRUSHER  &  PULVERIZER. 

Crushes  and  grinds  Limestone  at  one  operation.  Ground  Raw  Lime¬ 
stone  has  been  used  as  a  Fertilizer  in  Germany  for  50  years,  and  found  to 
be  three  times  as  valuable  as  Burnt  Eime.  Witli  above  Machine,  it 
does  not  cost  as  much  as  Burnt  Lime.—  W.  W.  Reed,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  says: 

"  The  Ground  Limestone  proved  to  be  the  most  economical  Fertilizer, 
showing  a  protit  over  Bone  Dust  of  $1.96  per  Acre ;  over  Phosphate  of 
$4.28  per  Acre ;  over  Guano  of  $9.70  per  Acre  ;  and  over  Salt  of  $5.90  per 
Acre.''— John  G.  Bear,  Montgomery,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.,  says:  “I  believe 
it  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  Fertilizer  in  this  country." 

ESPECIALLY  VALUABLE  FOR  SPRING  CROPS,  CORN,  Etc.  Machine  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  not  liable  to  get 

Ollt  Of  Order.  Arlrirpsa  TOTTf  M  JLr  Piftehnwal.  l>«,  °  *V»r-i  xr  nr  a  wd GS 


Address.  TOTTEN  «fc  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


»*ONLY  MAKERS. 


Patented  Dec.  14, 1815. 


FREUST 

Steel 
Barb 


TEESS. 


Wire 

Fence 


lie-issued  May  22, 1877. 


The  Best  and  Most  Durable 

of  All  Barb  Wire  in  Use. 

A  sure  protection,  cheaper  than  board  or  rail  fence,  and  good  for  a  lifetime.  Wastes  no  ground.  Has  no  weedy  fence 
row.  When  the  best  costs  no  more  than  an  inferior  article,  always  look  for  the  best.  We  claim  for  the  Frentress  a 
Superiority  over  all  other  “Wires.  For  Circulars  and  Price  Lists  address 

ST.  LOUIS  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  FRENTRESS  BAUD  WIRE  FENCE  CO„ 

814  &  816  N.  2d  St„  St.  Louis,  Mo.  East  Dubuque,  Ill. 


fNTENIAL  AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AND 
ALL  THE  U.S.  STATE  TAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  1877.  8.  1878. 

Dtsi.iSSJ! 

UQUIRCS  lESS--^fJiwoTHfRPNESSi 

0AUS  TWICE 

Vjj&Wmmrnh 

P.K.'DEDERTCK.k  CO.  ALBANY  N.Y. 


Farm  Grist  Mills 

And  Corn  Shellers. 

OVER  25,000  ROW  IE  USE. 

Every  Machine  is  fully  Wa  r- 

ranted.  Price  of  Mills,  $15  to  $35. 
Shellers,  $5.  Don’t  buy  a  Mill  or 
Shelter  until  j^ou  have  seen  our  terms 
and  Illustrated  Circular.  Address 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

MILL  MANUFACTORY 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Grist  Mills  of  French  Buhr  Stone. 


Portable  MiHs  for  Farmers,  Saw  Mills,  etc.  18  Sizes 
and  Styles.  Over  2,000  in  use.  $80  and  upwards. 
Complete  Mill  and  Sheller  $95.  A  boy  can  grind  and  keep 
in  order.  Adapted  to  any  kind  of  suitable  power.  Com¬ 
plete  Flouring  and  Corn  Mill.  ALL  SIZES.  Send  for 
Circular  No.  28.  NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO., 
Indianapolis,  Iud. 

Lion  Feed  Cutter, 

combining  the  latest  best 
improvements.  Also 
Gale’s  Feed  Cutters, 
both  cylinder  and  lever, 
and 

Belcher  «fc  Taylor’s 
Root  Cutters. 

—  For  full  description,  send 
;  for  Illustrated  catalogue 
r==y-  and  price  list.  Address, 
The  Belcher  &  Taylok 
Ag’l  Tool  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


HAND  and  POWER 


CORN  SHELLERS. 

Horse  Powers  and  Jacks  for  Farm,  Jobbing,  Mill,  and 
Warehouse  work.  For  circulars  and  prices,  address 
Sandwich  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sandwich,  Illinois 


$10 


WILL  BUT 


THE  NOYES  FEE©  MILL, 

which,  attached  to  your  10-foot  Wind 
Mill,  will  supply  all  your  stock  with 
ground  feed.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  circular.  Special  offer  to  the 
first  purchaser  in  any  locality. 

Xi.  W.  NOYES, 

8G  Market  St.,  Chicago. 


CIDER 

Presses,  Craters,  Elevators,  &c. 

BOOMER  it  BOSCHERT  PRESS 
CO,,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Chicago  Screw  pulverizer. 


Does  Pulverization  pay? 

Abilene,  Kansas,  Nov.  10, 1879. 

I  seeded  3,400  acres  of  wheat  with  these  machines.... The 
stand  of  wheat  is  now  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  on  new 
land,  R.  J.  Weymess,  Trustee. 

Danville,  III.,  Dec.  4, 1876. 

This  year  I  harvested,  on  190  acres,  6.100  bushels  of  wheat. 
...  In  my  opinion  the  Screw  Pulverizer  increased  the  cron 
one-third  over  what  I  could  have  got  by  any  other  method. 

D.  G.  Mookk. 

Send  for  pamphlet  witli  cuts,  and  over  sixty  letters  from 
men  who  have  the  machine.  Address, 

Chicago  Scraper  &  Ditcher  Co., 

34  METROPOLITAN  BLOCK,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


1881.] 
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THE  PLANET  JR.  GOODS. 

Let  every  man,  woman  and  child,  whether  interested  much  or 
little  in  working  the  soil,  send  now  for  our  carefully  written  cata¬ 
logue.  We  want  all  Farmers  who  value  labor-saving  tools,  to  study 
out  our  combined  Horse  Hoe,  Cultivator,  and  coverer ;  Market 
Gardeners  who  have  acres  upon  acres,  on  each  of  which  our  Double 
Wheel  Hoe  will  save  its  cost  yearly,  to  examine  the  merits  of  our  tine 
garden  tools  ;  and  every  one  who  has  even  a  small  vegetable  garden, 
to  read  closely  what  the  Firefly  Hoe  and  Harden  Plow  will  save  them. 

S.  L.  AI.LEN  tfc  Co.,  229  Market  St,,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  ichich  ice  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


In  justice  to  the  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  wlio  liave  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  in- 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  bach 
numbers  containing-  what  is  wanted. 

Back  numbers  of  the  44  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  44  Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  be  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  SI. 50  per  volume. 

The  German  Edition.— All  the  principal  arti¬ 


cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  Agricul- 


Witli  Cover  of  Rich  Rose  Pink.  Improved. Enlarged;  New  Material  throughout.  Beautiful  Pictorial 
Supplements.  Portraits  of  Blue  Gown  and  Winning  Doga  in  Fin  d  Trials.  Field  Sports  of  the  Dog  and  Gun.  Im¬ 
portant  Truths  for  Breeders  of  Horses,  &c.  Correspondence  from  All  Parts  of  the  Country.  Editorial  Articles  and  Com¬ 
ments  weekly.  All  the  Sporting  News  of  the  World. 

Price  10  Cents,  on  ail  News  Stands.  Subscription  Yearly,  invariably  in  Advance,  S3  00. 


turist  are  reproduced  in  the  German  Edition.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  service- 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 


V.  o.  Box  2950.  WYSE  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  Tribune  Buiiding,  New  York. 

CHARLES  J.  FOSTER,  Editor. 


Sample  copy  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 


friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 


Maynard’s  Rifles  and  Shot-Guns. 


PRICES  REDUCED. 


-For Hunting  and  Target  Practice,  at  all  ranges,  the  “MAYNARD” 
more  completely  supplies  the  wants  of  Hunters  and  Sportsmen  gen¬ 
erally,  than  any  other  Rifle  in  the  world,  as  many  barrels  can  be  used  on  one 
stock;  and  for  ACCURACY,  CONVENIENCE,  DURABILITY,  and  SAFETY,  Is  not 
excelled.  B®“Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  describing  the  new  attachment  for 
using  rim  and  centre-fire  ammunition. 

MASS.  ARMS  COMPANY,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass, 

Another  New  Knife.-^™& grosh, cut- 

Knife  like  cut,  post-paid,  for  75c.;  Blades  are  made  for  keen, 
clean  cutting;  handle  has  no  corners. — “  Of  the 
ill  knives  received  from  you  all  have  given  satis¬ 
faction.’’  D.  F.  Cully,  Dalton,  O.— '•  !fhe  kn 


....  _ knife  1 

bought  of  you  is  the  best  1 
ever  had.”  J.  F.  Lyman, 
Kellogg,  Iowa.  —  “  Your 
goodswhen  usedprovewhat 
you  say  about  them.”  R.  B. 
Rollin,  Tawas  City,  Mich.— 
The  above  are  samples  of 
letters  received  by  us  every 
day.  If  our  goods  were  not 
7 bod,  we  would  not  be  al- 
owed  to  advertise  them 

_  here.  Will  you  not  help  us 

by  your  patronage  ?  Can  send  you  good  1-blade,  23c.;  extra  strong,  50c.;  medium  2-biade,  50c.;  extra  strong  2-blade,  made 
for  hard  service,  (see  cut  in  Oct.  NoT),  75e.  Our  Best  2-blade,  oil  temper,  $1.  Ladies’  l-b!ade,  25c.;  2-blade,  50c.  Bruners, 
oil  temper,  and  every  blade  tested.  $1.  Budders,  65c.  Hunting  Knife,  $1.  Illustrated  List  free.  Discount  to  dealers. 

I XS~  Sample  6-incb,  hand-forged  Butcher  Knife,  post-paid,  50c. 


Stockbridge  Manures 

Originated  by  Prof.  Stockbridge,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

A  special  manure  is  made  for  each  FARM  and  GARDEN  CROP,  containing  the  Plant-Food  which  each  par¬ 
ticular  Plant  requires. 

BOWKERS’S  PHOSPHATES  AND  LAWN  DRESSING-. 

These  are  the  very  best  articles  of  the  kind  manufactured.  Prices  reasonable,  and  all  goods  guaranteed. 
ANIMAL  MEAL  for  Fowls  and  Swine,  will  make  your  HENS  LAY  and  PIGS  GROW. 

Made  from  Fresh  Meat,  Fresh  Bones,  and  parched  and  carbonized  Grams.  Fowl  and  Swine  eat  it  greedily.  Mix  a 
small  quantity  with  ordinary  meal  and  feed  as  usual.  It  has  been  extensively  used  for  five  years.  Trial  Bags  of  15  lbs.,  50 
cents ;  SO  lbs..  $1.00 ;  100  lbs.,  $2.50.— Also  for  Sale  a  full  line  of  Special  Feeds  for  Poultry,  Swine,  and  Cattle. 

BOWKER’S  AMMONIATED  FOOD  for  FLOWERS. 

Free  from  Odor,  Clean  as  Sugar.  Gives  Healthy  Growth  and  Abundant  Flowering.  Ask  your 
Grocer  or  Apothecary  for  It.  Price  35c.,  which  is  enough  for  12  ordinary  house-plants  for  one  year.  Trial  package  by  mail,  20c. 

BOWKBH.  FERTIIilZER.  CO., 

3  Park  Place,  New  York.  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  all  the  above  goods,  and  Importers  and  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Chemicals.  Agents  wanted  in 
every  County  and  important  Town.  Send  for  Price  Lists  and  Circulars,  giving  full  particulars ,  mailed  free. 


IMPROVE, D  BALDWIN’S 
American  Fotlder  Cutter. 

Simplest  and  Best.  •  Only  three 
Feed  Gears;  cuts  all  kinds  of  Feed. 
Hay.  Straw  and  Cornstalks  with 
ease  and  rapidity.  Power  Cutters, 
fitted  with  our  Improved  Safety 
Fly  Wheel,  these  cutters  are  espe- 
ciallyadapted  for  cutting  ensilage. 
See  Oct.  number  of  Agriculturist. 

Send  for  illustrated  circular, 
i.,  Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Ct 


Increased  facilities  for 

manufacturing  at  my  new 
mill  at  Alliance.  O., 

With  large  increase  in  sales, 
has  enabled  me  to  reduce 

the  price  of  my  Original 
Puke  Premium  Bone, 

which  is  warranted  pure. 

Send  for  Circular  with 

new  Price  List  to 

SBllli 

LOUIS  SCHILLING, 
Pres.  Excelsior  Fertilizer 

Co.,  Alliance,  O. 

C.  PIERPONT  <fc  CC 


Bound  Copies  of  volume  39,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  back  to  Vol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with, 
gilt  backs,  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.30 
if  to  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes, 2d  cover  page. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members; 
or  a  small  club  may  he  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus:  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers- 
for  $10.00 ;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 

Terms  to  New  South  Wales,  New  Zea> 
laud,  Australia,  Africa,  etc.— To  several  in¬ 
quirers.  Under  theJatest  revision  of  the  Postal  Union. 
Regulations  the  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
(either  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
prepaid  through,  will  be  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to 
all  others  embraced  in  the  General  Postal  Union.  The- 
simplest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  London,  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  These  can  bo  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  a- 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rates,  (postage  included),  see  our  second  cover 
page,  and  reckon  22  cents  to  the  shilling  sterling. 

Chilblains.— “  G.  N.  M.”  advises  the  use  of  a  piece, 
of  flannel  ;  he  says  red  is  best,  and  we  have  seen  red 
flannel  recommended  in  preference  to  white  for  various 
uses,  probably  because  it  is  usually  thicker.  The  piece 
of  flannel  should  be  thick  enough  to  cover  the  heel  or 
other  affected  part,  aud  is  to  be  worn  under  the  sock  for 
a  day  or  two.  Mr.  M.  writes,  that  he  has  used  this  for 
many  years,  and  refers  its  efficacy  to  the  extra  warmth 
which  restores  the  circulation  of  the  skin. 

Secret  Medicines.— Our  friends  often  ask  oue 
opinion  of  this  or  that  extensively  advertised  medicine, 
or  claimed  remedy.  We  can  not  give  an  opinion  of  that 
of  which  we  know  nothing.  The  owners  of  these  com¬ 
pounds  well  know  that  were  the  composition  of  their 
stuffs  known,  no  one  would  buy  them,  hence  secrecy  is 
a  part  of  their  capital.  The  writer  hereof  was  for  many 
years  engaged  in  the  drug  and  medicine  trade  ;  he  has 
sold  to  the  makers  of  some  of  the  most  popular  remedies 
their  raw  materials.  So  far  as  he  is  aware  the  makers 
of  these  wonderful  “  discoveries  ”  use  nothing  and  know 
of  nothing  that  is  not  known  to  others,  and  as  to  any 
special  art  or  knowledge  of  compounding,  that  is  all  bosh. 
They  are  a  most  ignorant  set.  One  of  them  who  used 
New  England  Rum  as  the  menstntum  of  his  stuff,  said 
that  he  could  find  none  strong  enough,  and  he  always 
had  to  “bile  it  down  ”  before  he  could  use  it  1  There  is 
but  just  one  thing  that  we  know  about  any  of  these 
medicines— we  would  not  advise  any  one  to  use  them. 
As  to  this  we  make  no  exception,  it  is  a  waste  of  time 
to  ask  our  opinion  on  a  matter  like  this. 

The  Vitality  of  Seeds.— “J.  E.  G.,”  of  Mass., 
who  is  evidently  preparing  for  next  spring’s  gardening- 
in  time,  asks  us  to  publish  a  list  showing  how  long  thc- 
different  vegetable  seeds  will  keep  in  a  condition  to  be 
safely  sown.  Such  a  list  is  given  in  Henderson's  “  Gar¬ 
dening  for  Profit”  and  in  other  standard  works. 
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Bee  Notes  for  January. 

BY  L.  C.  ROOT. 

The  bees  being  now  snugly  in  winter  quarters,  as 
previously  directed,  we  may  omit  any  special  sug- 


Fig.  1. — A  CENTRIFUGAL  HONEY  EXTRACTOR. 

gestions  for  the  care  of  the  bees  this  month,  and 
briefly  review  a  most  interesting  subject,  viz : 

Progress  in  Bee  Culture. 

A  short  time  before  his  death,  in  1875,  Mr. 
Quinby  (who  conducted  these  Notes  for  so  many 
years),  said  :  “  More  progress  has 
been  made  in  beekeeping  during 
five  years  past,  than  during  forty 
previous  years,  and  I  predict  that 
during  the  five  years  to  come', 
progress  will  be  even  greater.” 

Let  us  briefly  note  some  steps 
in  this  progress.  Until  about 
1869,  most  of  the  bees  through¬ 
out  the  country  were  in  box 
hives.  Although  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Uangstroth  had  invented  the 
movable  comb  hive  about  1850, 
only  a  few  of  the  most  enter¬ 
prising  beekeepers  adopted  it. 

With  the  box  hives  the  surplus 
•comb -honey  was  mostly  secured 
in  boxes  holding  from  4  to  12  lbs. 
liquid  honey  was  obtained  by  killing  the  bees  with 
brimstone,  crushing  the  combs,  with  the  bee-bread, 
■dead  bees,  and  draining.  The  dark  colored  mixture 
thus  obtained  was  marketed  as  “  strained  honey.” 

The  Honey  Extractor,  fig.  1,  for  throwing  honey 
from  the  combs  by  centrifugal  force,  invented  by 
Hen-  Van  Hruschka,  of  Germany,  was  a  grand  step 
in  advance,  and  made  the  use  of  movable  combs  a 
necessity,  as  the  Extractor  was  useless  without 
them.  I  remember  the  extreme  delight  Mr. 
Quinby  manifested  when  the  words  “  centrifugal 

force, ’’coming 
from  our  Ger¬ 
man  friend, 
solved  this  dif¬ 
ficult  problem 
for  us.  A 
square  boxwas 
at  once  made, 
and  with  the 
gearing  of  an 
•old  fanning  mill,  a  reel  was  arranged  within  the  box, 
■and  the  honey  successfully  thrown  from  the  combs 
without  injuring  them  in  the  slightest  degree. 

I  al60  recall  the  difficulties  in  marketing  this 
superior  quality  of  honey.  It  was  a  new  thing. 
June  honey,  with  no  crushed  bees  or  pollen  to  give 
it  the  familiar  color.  When  candied  it  was  nearly 
as  white  as  lard,  and  as  unlike  the  old  style  of 
strained  honey  as  whitest  syrups  are  unlike  the 
.poorest  molasses.  Customers  did  not  know  it,  and 


when  we  sent  it  to  the  New  York  market,  the 
poorest  grades,  which  were  darker,  sold  best.  But 
the  taste  of  consumers  has  become  educated,  and 
the  best  grades  of  liquid  honey  are  now  sought. 

About  the  same  time  there  was  a  revolution  in 
the  style  of  surplus  boxes,  and  instead  of  those 
with  two  to  eight  combs,  the  single  comb  section 
boxes  have  been  generally  adopted.  In  adopting 
the  single-comb  boxes  it  was  difficult  at  first  to 
cause  the  bees  to  build  the  combs  straight  in  the 
frames,  and  to  prevent  their  building  too  much 
drone  comb.  These  difficulties  were  at  last  over¬ 
come  by  the  introduction  of  comb  foundation,  a 
card  of  which  is  shown  in  a  frame,  in  fig.  2.’  This 
foundation  is  made  by  running  thin  sheets  of  wax 
between  indented  rollers,  which  give  it  the  exact 
form  of  the  base,  and  starters  of  sidewalls  of  worker 
comb.  Figure  3  shows  a  machine  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  in  this  article  the  many 
advantages  resulting  from  this  invention,  or  even  to 
enumerate  the  minor  improvements,  or  to  describe 
the  progress  made  in  handling  bees.  Probably 
nothing  has  done  so  much  in  this  direction  as  the 
Bellows  Bee  Smoker,  fig.  4,  which  was  one  of  Mr. 
Quinby’s  last  inventions,  and  has  been  generally 
adopted.  The  beneficial  results  of  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Italian  bee  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
The  recent  efforts  of  Mr.  D.  A.  Jones,  of  Canada, 
in  introducing  the  Cyprian  and  Holy  Land  bees, 
should  be  appreciated  by  all  interested  in  bee¬ 
keeping,  but  their  value  is  yet  to  be  determined. 

If  asked  “  What  are  the  practical  results  of  all 
these  improvements  ?”  I  6hall  be  far  within  the 
reality  if  I  say  that  at  this  time  we  are  enabled  to 
secure  double  the  amount  of  honey  from  each 
swarm.  The  average  amount  of  honey  from  the 
box  hives  was  very  limited.  Reports  have  been 
given  from  time  to  time  in  these  Notes  of  the  yield 


of  honey  from  three  hives  during  the  season  just 
finished.  We  give  their  total  yield  as  follows : 
No.  1  gave  of  Fall  Honey,  34 -X  lbo.  Total  for  Season,  2l4k  lbs. 

“  2  23M  lbs.l  •*  “  “  212  lbs. 

3  35>$  lbs.l  “  “  **  264X  lbs. 


These  figures  show  in  a  measure  the  possibilities 
of  the  present  system  ;  in  a  more  favorable  season 


Fig.  3.— MACHINE  FOR  MAKING  COMB  FOUNDATION. 


the  yield  from  these  swarms  would  doubtless 
have  been  largely  increased,  if  Dot  doubled. 


How  was  Your  Letter  Lost? 

Nobody  means  to  be  careless;  few  will  acknowl¬ 
edge  themselves  so,  until  it  is  positively  proved. 
Yet  there  must  be  a  great  many  such,  even  among 
those  intelligent  people  who  write  letters,  as  wit¬ 
ness  :  Of  the  866,593,572  letters  mailed  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  official  year,  3,057,141  went  to 
to  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  or  one  in  every  283 ! 
despite  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  all  the  let¬ 
ters  mailed  contained  the  address  of  the  sender, 
so  that  they  were  returned  instead  of  going  to  the 
Dead  Letter  Office.  At  this  ratio,  of  say  135,000  let¬ 
ters  intended  to  be  sent  to  the  American  Agricultui'ist 
Office,  477  would  have  gone  to  Washington.  But 
2,560,402  of  the  Dead  Letter  letters  were  those  “  un¬ 
called  for,”  leaving  about  half  a  million  (497, 739) 
defective  from  other  causes,  thus :  284,503  were 
put  into  the  post  offices  without  postage  stamps  ; 
201,899  were  lacking  in  proper  direction ;  and 
(gir*9,167  bore  no  superscription  whatever — either 
to  tell  who  from  or  who  for  !  Surely  497,739  de¬ 
fective  letters  show  carelessness.  Of  those  sent 
to  the  Dead  Letter  Office  21,974  contained  notes, 
checks,  and  drafts,  amounting  to  $1,526,217,  and 
27,000  other  letters  enclosed  $49,438  in  money.  But 
we  believe  our  subscribers  and  correspondents,  as  a 
class,  are  unusually  intelligent  and  careful,  and  the 
facts  confirm  this  belief,  as  few  letters  directed  to 
this  office  are  lost.  There  have  been  a  few,  how¬ 
ever,  and  these  cases  the  above  facts  and  figures 
will  doubtless  explain.  We  desire  to  add,  that  of 
the  letters  received,  very  frequently  the  writers 
omit  to  give  their  names  or  post  offices,  and  still 
more  frequently  omit  to  name  their  State,  a  very 
troublesome  matter  when  there  are  43  Washingtons, 
30  Lincolns,  25  Jeffersons,  25  Springfields,  24  Madi¬ 
sons,  23  Jacksons,  20  Summits,  13  Centers,  and  114 
Centers  with  a  suffix,  etc  ,  etc.  That  some  of  our 
people  are  careless  is  well  shown  by  several  in¬ 
stances,  of  which  we  will  name  two,  for  example ; 
First ,  We  received  a  subscription  letter,  for  one 
year,  from  a  bank  cashier,  containing  over  $30,000 
in  checks,  drafts,  etc.  The  bank  for  which  the 
enclosure  was  intended  received  a  letter  containing 
$1.50!  Second,  A  correspondent  sent  us  a  remit¬ 
tance,  not  giving  his  own  name  or  address.  Two 
weeks  after  a  letter  in  the  same  handwriting  scolded 
us  roundly  for  inattention,  and  the  second  letter 
was  unsigned  !  In  neither  case  does  the  envelope 
show  where  the  letter  came  from  ! 

Interesting-  Postal  Items. 


During  the  past  official  year  there  were  put  into 
the  U.  S.  Mails  over  2,215  million  pieces,  viz. : 

Sealed  letters . 866,51)3.512  Magazines .  53,472,276 

Postal  cards . 276,446,716  Merchandise  articles  2'2;634,456 

Newspapers . 695,115,624  - 

Books,  circ’lars,  &C.300, 845,480  Total . 2,215,168,124 

(Such  aggregate  figures  are  not  readily  ap¬ 
prehended  in  detail.  To  count  them  one  by 
one,  20  a  minute,  10  hours  a  day,  300  days 
in  a  year,  would  take  a  person  over  615  years  ?) 
....  The  public  mail  routes  of  the  United 
States  aggregate  343,888  miles,  or  equal  to  13  times 
around  the  world.  Of  these  routes  the  Railroads 
occupy  85,220  miles ;  Steamboats,  23,320  miles ; 
Stages,  etc.,  235,248  miles.  The  total  distance  the 
mails  were  carried  on  these  routes  amounted  for  the 
year  to  178,227,000  miles,  equal  to  over  7,000  trips 
around  the  world,  or  370  trips  to  the  moon  and 
back,  or  nearly  a  trip  to  the  sun  and  back.  The 
Railroads  took  96,497,463  miles  of  the  mail  travel, 
the  Steamboats,  5,668,578,  and  other  routes, 
76,070,995  miles.  .  .  .  There  are  60,479  employees 
of  the  United  States  engaged  in  handling  the  mails, 

'  including  42,989  postmasters.  .  .  .  Money  orders 
numbering  7,461,909,  amounting  to  $101,012,235, 
were  iksued  during  the  year.  The  Money  Orders 
sent  to  and  received  from  other  countries  were  : 

Sent  to  Ao.  Amount.  Rec'dfrom.  Amount . 

Great  Britain .  116.773  $1,625,943  18,912  $338,095 

Germany .  63,885  1,014,462  22.6r>5  637, 15( 

Italy  .  6,935  167.854  450  13, .91 

Switzerland .  7.603  130,602  2,710  *8-602 

Canada,  etc .  25,085  511,617  23,213  422,;80 

France  (3  months) .  823  13,386  210  5,104 

The  grandest  features  of  the  mail  system  is  the 
“  Universal  Postal  Union,”  which  began  only  5i 
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years  ago  (July  1,  1875),  and  now  embraces  the 
•whole  world,  excepting  a  few  South  and  Central 
American  States,  viz.:  Chili,  Bolivia,  Paraguay, 
^Nicaragua,  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  some  Colonies 
•of  West  Africa,  parts  of  China  and  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  a  few  other  unimportant  points. 
With  these  exceptions,  half-ounce  letters  go  be¬ 
tween  all  other  countries  for  5  cents,  newspapers 
for  1  cent  per  2  ounces,  and  packet  samples  of 
merchandise  of  limited  sizes,  half  a  cent  per  ounce. 
Letters  to  the  Canadas,  except  Newfoundland,  3 
•cents  per  one-half  ounce. — Well  may  Postmaster- 
General  Maynard  exclaim  in  regard  to  the  Uni- 
vorsal  Postal  Union :  “  Nothing  [else],  in  my 
opinion  has  contributed  as  much  to  a  state  of  uni¬ 
versal  peace  and  amity,  or  to  promote  civilization 
and  disseminate  truth  and  correct  principles.  It  is 
a  long  step  forward  in  the  onward  march  of  human 
progress.  The  brotherhood  of  man  becomes 
thereby  less  and  less  a  merely  ideal  relation.” 

The  total  mail  exchanges  during  the  year,  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  alone  and  foreign  countries 
amounted  to  34,579,702  Letters ;  1,708,362  Postal 
Cards  ;  29,835,360  packets  of  newspapers  and  print¬ 
ed  matter ;  362,500  packets  of  merchandise  samples. 


Hot-Air  Furnaces  the  Most  Healthful. 

The  warming  of  houses,  healthfully  and  econom¬ 
ically,  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  in  millions  of 
homes,  especially  at  this  season.  Despite  the 
prejudice  against  what  are  called  hot-air  furnaces, 
properly  warm- air  furnaces— there  are  sound  philo¬ 
sophical,  practical  reasons  for  considering  them 


[This  Engraving  illustrates  the  principle  of  heating 
•with  warm  air  in  one  of  the  simpler  forms.  There  are 
•many  modifications  and  improvements,  giving  larger 
heating  surfaces,  etc.  This  Furnace  is  in  a  space  arched 
by  the  brick  wall,  B.  Through  the  house  wall,  77,  and 
above  the  ground  surface,  a  large  opening,  covered  with 
a  wire-screen,  admits  the  fresh  air  into  the  broad  wooden 
box,  C ,  (7,  and  it  enters  the  bottom  of  the  furnace- 
chamber.  This  air  is  warmed  by  contact  with  the  walls, 
and  the  outside  of  the  furnace  itself,  and  ascends  into 
the  rooms  through  the  tin  pipes,  a,  a,  a.  A  large  iron 
basin,  IF,  always  to  contain  water,  saturates  the  air 
■with  moisture.  Unless  they  have  a  large  surface,  there 
should  be  two  or  more  of  these  basins.  The  Fire  or 
Coal  Door,  the  Water  Door,  and  Ash-Pit  Door  in  the 
actual  furnace  open  outside  the  surrounding  brick  en¬ 
closure.  The  hot  air  rising  in  the  center  of  the  double 
wall  radiator,  7?,  descends  inside  its  outer  wall  to  the 
base,  and  rising  again  through  the  smoke-pipe  s,  s,  goes 
into  the  chimney  deprived  of  a  large  portion  of  the  heat. 
For  a  stronger  draft  to  start  the  fire,  the  damper,  D,  can 
be  opened.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  such  an  arrangement 
the  fresh  air  does  not  come  in  direct  contact  with  the 
hot  iron  or  fire-brick  immediately  surrounding  the  fire.] 

superior  in  point  of  bealthfulness  to  stoves,  steam 
or  hot-water  pipes,  or  open  fires — provided  three 
simple,  easily  secured  requisites  are  looked  after. 
A  proper  furnace  is  one  which  has  so  large  a  heat¬ 
ing  surface  that  the  air  passing  through  it  does  not 
•come  much  in  contact  with  very  hot  iron  plates — 
those  heated  bright  red — as  these  may  sometimes 
deoxidize  the  air  a  little — seldom  enough  to  hurt  it. 
Second,  the  air  passing  through  the  furnace  should 
•coVne  in  pure  and  fresh  through  a  large  draft  pipe 
or  box  extending  to  outside  the  house,  and  not  be 
impure  air  from  decaying  vegetables  in  the  cellar. 
Such  draft  boxes  are  provided  in  putting  up  any 


well  arranged  furnace.  Third,  and  most  important, 
ample  supplies  of  water  in  open  pans  should  be 
placed  inside  the  furnace  air  chambers,  and  always 
contain  water,  to  supply  moisture  to  the  warmed 
air  ascending  into  the  rooms.  To  the  lack  of  this, 
most  of  the  prejudice  against  warm-air  furnaces  is 
due.  We  use  all  that  the  furnace  makers  supply, 
and  add  an  extra  water  pan  or  two. 

Now  let  us  go  into  a  room  to  be  heated.  If  with 
a  stove,  there  is  a  lack  of  moisture,  because  warmed 
air  secretes  or  hides  much  moisture,  gets  hungry 
for  it,  so  to  speak,  and  draws  it  from  the  lungs, 
and  the  furniture  even,  unless  the  stove  is  covered 
all  over  with  open  water  pans.  Steam  or  hot  wa¬ 
ter  pipes  and  radiators  in  a  room  do  the  same. 
Their  outer  surface  is  dry  and  supplies  no  moisture. 
Stoves,  iron  water  or  steam  pipes,  and  open  fire 
places  give  out  much  of  their  heat  by  radiation,  in 
straight  lines.  They  make  one  side  of  a  person 
warmer  than  the  other,  and  it  is,  or  should  be, 
known  by  every  one,  that  “  colds  ”  result  largely 
from  inequality  of  warmth  in  different  parts  of  the 
body.  Then,  the  fresh  air  entering  rooms  thus 
warmed,  must  come  in  in  a  cold  draft,  however  it 
is  admitted,  whether  through  cracks,  or  openings 
purposely  provided  to  admit  it.  * 

But  the  copious  supplies  of  air,  fresh  from  out¬ 
side,  tempered  warm  in  passing  through  the  fur¬ 
nace,  and  moistened  there,  comes  up  into  the  room, 
spreads  all  around  one,  and  is  healthful  everyway, 
unless  one  stands  right  over  the  register  and  gets 
overheated  in  part  of  the  body.  As  warm  air  thus 
admitted  to  a  room  first  rises  to  the  top,  if  ventila¬ 
tors  or  openings  be  made  near  the  floor,  the  cold 
and  impure  air  will  be  driven  down  and  out  through 
these,  and  the  whole  room  will  soon  be  of  a  genial 
healthful  warmth,  if  the  heating  capacity  of  the 
furnace  be  sufficient.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
nonsense  put  forth  about  open  fireplaces  which 
radiate  heat  and  warm  one  side  while  the  other  is 
cold.  As  for  ventilation,  a  little  cold  air  may  come 
down  the  chimney  while  the  hot  air  goes  up,  but 
there  is  nothing  like  the  supply  of  pure  fresh  air 
that  comes  up  from  a  warm-air  furnace.  A  stream 
of  such  moist,  fresh  air  passing  into  a  sleeping  room 
through  a  4  by  6  inch  register  is  good  and  health¬ 
ful  to  sleep  in,  if  not  so  warm  as  to  debilitate.  It 
crowds  out  the  impure  air  produced  by  breathing. 

As  to  economy,  a  good  furnace  constructed  with 
large  surfaces  utilizes  nearly  all  the  heat  from  the 
coal  or  wood,  little  of  it  escaping  up  the  smoke- 
pipe,  and  is  much  more  economical  than  a  stove  or 
fireplace  which  sends  half  or  two-thirds  or  more 
of  the  heat  up  the  pipe  or  chimney.  So,  for  health, 
comfort,  and  economy,  choose  a  good,  properly 
arranged  furnace,  wherever  it  can  be  afforded. 
The  saving  of  fuel  can  be  made  to  pay  a  consider¬ 
able  interest  on  its  cost. 


it  read  “  payable  six  months  after  death."  In  this 
case  the  father  prevailed  upon  the  young  man  to  pay 
the  note,  on  the  ground  that  “  he  (the  son)  was  in 
a  fair  way  to  have  plenty  of  other  accounts  to 
settle  about  the  time  the  note,  as  written,  would  be 
due.” — This  is  an  illustration  of  how  easy  it  is  to 
entirely  change  the  purport  of  a  written  agreement 
so  as  not  to  be  noticed  by  the  casual  observer.  In 
this  first  number  of  the  volume,  we  wish  to  impress 
our  former  advice  upon  every  reader,  especially 
farmers,  namely,  not  to  sign  any  paper  for  a  stranger. 
Millions  of  dollars  have  been  filched  from  farmers 
who  have  thoughtlessly,  or  carelessly,  or  ignorantly 
signed  their  names.  Beguiled  by  the  promises  of 
large  profits,  they  have  undertaken  to  act  as 
“  agents  ”  for  this,  that,  or  the  other  invention,  or 
a  lot  of  implements,  new  patents,  spring  mattresses, 
etc.,  etc.,  with  the  guarantee  that  all  not  sold  would 
be  taken  back.  They  give  notes  for  the  payment 
with  the  verbal  (or  may  be  separate  written)  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  note  will  not  be  collectable  if  the 
articles  are  not  sold.  But  the  seller  soon  disposes 
of  the  good  note  at  a  bank  or  elsewhere  and  disap¬ 
pears.  His  guarantee  amounts  to  nothing,  he  is 
out  of  reach,  and  the  innocent  buyer  of  the  note 
collects  it.  Very  often  the  victim  signs  what  he 
supposes  is  merely  an  order  for  the  articles  with 
his  address  for  having  them  correctly  forwarded, 
but  the  swindler  has  adroitly  got  his  signature  to  a 
very  different  document.  The  only  safety  is  to  not 
wife  one’s  name  and  not  even  make  a  pen  mark  for 
any  stranger  whatever — under  any  circumstances. 

Lotteries  Still  Flourish. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  Lottery  and  the  Gift 
Concert  business,  with  their  exclusion  from  the 
mails  by  laws  of  Congress,  and  the  sale  of  tickets 
made  illegal  in  all  but  few  of  the  States,  might  be 
suppressed.  Yet  papers  that  regard  themselves  as 
respectable,  advertise  them  conspicuously,  and  the 
occasional  spurts  of  the  police  upon  the  lottery 
dealers  in  New  York  and  other  cities  have  little 
other  effect  than  to  advertise  them  gratuitously. 
There  is  an  abundance  of  law  for  their  suppression, 
but  laws  do  not  execute  themselves.  A  letter 
from  a  friend  ■  in  Pennsylvania,  who  sends  a 
lottery  advertisement,  in  which  tickets  are  ad¬ 
vertised  from  a  place  not  far  from  our  office, 
suggests  that  “there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
arrest  and  punishment  of  the  persons.” — Oh 
yes,  there  is  much. — Arrests  have  been  made 
without  number,  the  parties  give  bail,  and  that 
is  the  last  of  it ;  in  a  few  days  they  may  be  found 
carrying  on  the  business  at  the  old  place.  There 
are  two  visible  facts  in  the  case  :  the  lottery  man¬ 
agers  have  immense  sums  of  money  invested  in 
the  business ;  and  the  cases  never  come  to  trial. 

“County  Histories.” 


Sundry  Humbugs. 

At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  a  word 
to  many  new  read¬ 
ers  as  to  the  object 
of  these  columns.  It 
is  to  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic  generally,  and  es¬ 
pecially  rural  resi¬ 
dents,  from  becom¬ 
ing  the  victims  of 
the  various  sharpers  who  seek 
to  “  live  by  their  wits.”  These 
swindles  are  seldom  heard 
of  in  cities,  as  they  are  either 
related  to  the  farmer’s  oc¬ 
cupation,  professing  to  bene¬ 
fit  him,  or  are  founded  upon  the  fact  that  the 
farmer,  leading  a  comparatively  isolated  life,  learns 
but  little  of  the  ways  of  rogues,  and  being  honest 
himself,  is  slow  to  suspect  dishonesty  in  others. 

Signing  One’s  Name. 

A  young  man  traded  a  poor  for  a  good  horse, 
giving  his  note  of  $90,  payable  by  agreement,  six 
months  after  date,  without  interest.  When  called 
upon  for  payment  he  claimed  that  it  was  not  due  by 
any  means,  and  a  careful  examination  showed  that 


Some  publishers  in  the  interior  of  the  State  are 
complained  of.  To  help  the  project  of  getting  up 
sundry  “  Histories  of  Counties,”  the  postmasters 
and  leading  clergymen  are  asked  to  give  their  en¬ 
dorsement  to  the  enterprise.  These  liberal-minded 
gentlemen,  wishing  to  encourage  what  seems  to  be 
a  useful  work,  give  it  their  endorsement.  In  due 
time,  each  finds  a  volume  of  the  History  at  his 
house,  with  a  bill  asking  him  to  pay  $12.  Upon  a 
refusal  to  pay,  each  is  shown  that  he  had  signed 
a  regular  subscription  contract,  when  he  gave  the 
book  the  weight  of  his  name.  Then  follow 
threats,  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  they  appear  to  have 
succeeded  in  extorting  the  money  in  most  cases. 
Some  of  the  counties  must  have  rich  histories  to 
make  a  bookful  of  them  worth  $12.  These  pub¬ 
lishers  appear  to  be  “  making  history  ”  quite  rapid¬ 
ly,  in  more  senses  than  oue.  The  case  has  more 
than  a  local  interest,  inasmuch  as  other  counties 
are  to  be  done  historically,  and  probably  their  lead¬ 
ing  citizens  done  for — pecuniarily. 

Proof  Necessary, 

We  cannot  “show  up  as  a  humbug,”  any  one  on  a 
charge  unaccompanied  by  proof.  A  person  writes 
from  Illinois  that  he  ordered  a  “Voltaic  Belt,” 
“according  to  the  thirty  days’  trial  advertisement,” 
and  returned  it,  “and  that  is  the  last  I  ever  heard 
of  the  belt  or  the  money.”  The  party  is  not  a  sub¬ 
scriber,  but  if  we  will  expose  the  “  Voltaic  Belt  ” 
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people  and  send  him  a  copy  of  the  paper,  he  will 
pay  for  it  “  by  return  mail.”  One  sentence  is  par¬ 
ticularly  good  :  he  says  :  “If  they  are  a  humbug 
[just  before  he  was  sure  of  itj,  they  ought  to  be 
exposed  before  they  are  allowed  to  swindle  more 
unfortunate  fools  like  myself.”  As  Pope,  we 
think,  hath  it .  “  Know  then  thyself.”  Both  accuser 
and  accused  are  equally  unknown  to  us,  yet  the 
writer  expects  us  to  see  that  he  is  all  right  and  the 
other  one  all  wrong,  and  to  publish  it  too.  Both 
for  our  own  safety  and  in  justice  to  the  accused 

parties  we  absolutely  decline  all  such  requests _ 

This  will  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  a  Massachusetts 
clergyman,  who  severely  denounces  a  chap  in 
Maine  who  is  said  to  be  advertising  in  his  wife’s 
name  his  “New  Principles”  of  Bee  keeping.  The 
letter  does  not  even  state  in  what  manner  the 
writer  feels  he  has  been  wronged. 

“Flasliy  Variety  Business.” 

Recently  we  suggested  that  parents  should  always 
know  what  printed  matter  their  children  received 
by  mail,  and  illustrated  its  importance  by  a  case 
from  home  experience.  Very  few  have  any  idea 
of  the  extent  of  what,  for  the  want  of  a  better 
name,  we  call  the  “  Flashy  Variety  Business.”  The 
catalogues  of  these  concerns  are  often  thick  pam¬ 
phlets,  filled  with  descriptions  of  books,  and  other 
articles  offered.  Many  of  these  things  are  of  a  per¬ 
nicious  character  of  which  a  properly  bred  youth 
should  not  even  know  the  existence.  Here  for  ex¬ 
ample  is  L.  Pratt’s  circular— the  worst  we  have  yet 
seen.  Such  works  as  “  Secrets  of  Love,  and  Mys¬ 
teries  of  Matrimony  “  The  Darling  Creatures  Un¬ 
veiled  “Three  Fast  Widows,”  are  among  the 
least  objectionable  titles  of  the  books  offered.  The 
fact  that  it  is  announced  in  large  type  “  all  Pack¬ 
ages  securely  sealed,  and  the  Strictest  Secrecy 
can  be  Relied  upon,  ”  will  give  some  hint  as  to 
the  character  of  the  books,  etc.,  sent  out.  The 
only  safe  course  is  to  have  all  printed  matter  re¬ 
ceived  by  mail  examined  before  it  goes  to  the 
children. 


Discredited  in  the  Mails— Important  List. 

The  law  excluding  from  some  mail  facilities, 
parties  known  or  believed  to  be  guilty  of  fraudu¬ 
lent  practices,  is  doing  a  great  work  in  protecting 
the  people  from  loss,  especially  as  the  Post  Office 
officials  are  sparing  no  effort  to  make  the  law  ful¬ 
ly  effective.  We  give  below  a  long  official  list 
brought  up  to  date,  of  those  to  whom  the  Depart¬ 
ment  refuses  to  pay  Money  Orders  or  to  deliver  reg¬ 
istered  letters.  As  these  names  do  not  reach  peo¬ 
ple  generally,  we  propose  to  give,  in  each  number  of 
the  American  Agriculturist,  the  new  names  thus 
gibbeted  in  the  Department  at  Washington.  Our 
readers  will  find  this  list  of  much  use,  and  we  advise 


them  to  preserve  the  names  given  in  each  paper,  if 
they  do  not  keep  the  papers,  as  it  is  well  to  do,  and 
refer  to  these  “  prohibited  names  ”  when  receiving 
circulars,  etc. 


Allen,  H.  D.  P„  New  York. 

Ballard,  P.,260  Greenwich-st., 
New  York. 

Bartelle,  B.  C.  &  Co..  Glou¬ 
cester.  N.  J. 

Baxter  &  Cm,  7  and  It  Wall- 
st„  New  York. 

Benedict  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Bennington,  A.  B.  &  Co.,  Lan¬ 
sing.  Iowa,  alias  Jace  Marks 

Benton,  D.  V.,  Laramie  City. 

Boardman.It  M.,  Lou'Ue,  Ky. 

Bornio&  Bro..  N  Orleans, La. 

Brain,  John  C„  New  York. 
alias  Excelsior  Mfg.  Co. 
Sheffield  Fire-arms  Agency. 

Brookes,  Chas  O.,  128  West- 
st.,  New  York 

Buchanan,  Prof.  John,  M.  D„ 
Phila,  Pa.,  alias  Nat’ai  E 
clectic  Medical  Ass'n  E- 
ciectic  Med'!  Col’ge  of  Pa. 
Am.  Univ’y  of  Philadelphia. 
Univ'y  Coll'e  of  Pharmacy. 

Burrow.  John,  Bristol,  Tenn. 

Burtnett,  H.  A..  New  York. 

Cateley,  Alfred  New  York 
alias  Fam'y  Sewi'g  Ma  Co. 
Comb  n  Sew'g  Machine  Co, 
Standard  Sewing  Mach  Co. 

Chase.  A.  &  Co.,  N.  Haven. Ct. 

Clark  &  Co  alias  Silver  Min¬ 
ing  Co..  New  York, 

Clark  J.  G.  &  Co.,  Chic’a  111. 
alias  L.  G.  Clark. 

L  D  Herrick. 

Combination  Sew’g  Mac.  Co. 
see  Alf.  Cateley,  N.  Y'ork. 

Commerford,  T.  J„  N.  York 

Commonwealth  Distrib'n  Co., 
Louisville.  Ky.,  &  N.York 

Con-Ion,  J.  P.,  599  Br'way.N.Y 

Creighton,  W.  C.  alias  B.  H. 
Porter  &  Co.,  New  York 


Crest,  John  Elkhart.  Ind..  & 
Augusta,  Mich 
alias  Vi  J.  Hill  C  II  Wal- 
ker.  C-  Wade. 

Dayton.  John,  1212  Broad  wav, 
alias  R  Field  &  Co  ,N,  Y 
Doe,  John,  New  York, 
a/irts  Arnould,  Jas.,151  Eld- 
ridge-st. 

Bell.  Jas  Belmot.  David. 

133  Diviston-st 
Clark.  M.,50  Delaucey.-st. 
Clemens,  M  .  1681  Flrst-av 
Frenks,  An.,  151  Eldridge-st 
Hudson,  Jas..  1681  First-av. 
Kent,  Thos  A  Lambert, 
13  Suffolk-st. 

Muller,  Jas.,50  Delancey-st. 
Muller,  L.  Rand.  Thos.,  88 
Allen-st 

Dull',  J  Dull,  J  &  Co.,  42  Nas- 
sau-st..  New  York 
Duftee,  Manning,  alias  Bell,  C. 

&  Co.,  1215  Br’way,  N.  Y. 
Edgerton  &  Co.,  Camden,  N.J. 
Elias  Ellis  H..  alias  Russell 
&  Co„  New  York. 
Emerson  Jos.  Emerson  & 
Goss,  180  Broadway  and  35 
Fulton  st..  New  York. 
Evarts,  Barnes  &  Co..  N.York 
Family  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
see  Alf,  Cateley,  N.  Y’ork. 
Foxwell,  Chas.  &  Co.,  N.York 
Frankfort  School  Fuud  Lot¬ 
tery,  Louv’e  &  Glas’w  Ky 
Garcia.  I  .  187  Ex  pi.,  N.  O., La 
George,  Jas-  W.&  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Glore  W.  Scott,  Louis’ve,  Ky 
Goldsmith,  J.  &  Co..  St.  Ste¬ 
phen.  N.  B„  Canada 
Goldwater,  Mich'l,  Prescott, 
Arizona. 

Gray,  Win.,  care  of  Mr.  Sacks 


506  Fifth  at.,  New  York. 

Gr.  West'n  Distribution  Co., 
alias  Mathews  &  Co.  Kun 
necke  &  Co..  Cheyenne, Wy. 

Gustavua,  E.  &  Co  alias  F.  E. 
G.  Lindsay.  Holston,  Va. 

Hall.  J  H  &  Co..  New  York. 

Hamilton.  Thos.  J.,  alias  Dr. 
Mattison  New  York. 

Hamilton,  J.  B.&Co.,  N.York. 

Harris,  James,  Care  of  Mr. 
Grampps,  253  E.Ch,  street, 
New  York. 

Harris,  O.  W.,  New  York, 

Henly,  A.  alias  Michael  &  Co. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Henry,  J.  C.  &  Cov  alias  Cla¬ 
rence  W.  Miller,  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y-,  and  Chester, 
Pa. 

Herrick  D.P.  &Co.,N  York. 

Hill,  W.  J.,  alias  C.  W.  Whit¬ 
ney  &  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Augusta,  Mich.,  and  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek,  Mich. 

Hubbell,  W  F.,  New  York. 

Hull,  II.  H..  alias  Unit.  States 
Agency.  Mt.  Winans,  Md. 

Hunt,  Chas.  E  Hunt,  Nettie 
W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jones.  Albert  Vi,,  alias  R.  M. 
Boardman  &  Co.,  N.York. 

Jones,  Edgar  W„  Ashland, 
Mass,  and  South  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  alias  Harry  J. 
Littleton  &  Co, 

Union  Purchasing  Agency. 
Union  Publishing  Co. 
Magnetic  Wa  ch  Co. 

Jorda  &  Puig,  N.  Orleans.  La. 

Joyce.  JolinP., Covington, Ky. 

Kendall,  L.  A.,  Boston.  Mass. 
alias  Ashman,  L  A- 
Bay  State  Organ  Co. 
Eastern  Gun  Works 
Enterprise  Publishing  Co 
Home  Delight  Co 
Hub  Manufacturing  Co. 
Hub  Watch  Co 
Inventors  and  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association. 
Japanese  Curiosity  Co. 

New  Engl,  Scientific  Works. 
New  England  Man’g  Co. 
Paris  Art  Co- 
Parisian  Photograph  Co, 
People’s  Paper  Pub’g  Co. 
The  Welcome  Guest. 

Kennucke,  F.  Kennucke  & 
Co  Kennucke, TheMessrs. 
Cheyenne.  Wyo. 

Kentucky  State  Lottery,  Co¬ 
vington  and  Louisville, 
Ky.,  and  New  Y’ork. 

Kosboth,  R.  J.,  alias  Mutual 
Stock  Companies.  Nos.  1 
and  2,  New  York. 

Kratzer,  D.  A..Burlington,  la. 

Lawrence  &  Co.,  New  York. 
alias  Adams,  Brown  &  Co. 
Allen,  Jordan  &  Co. 

Barnes,  Garrison  &  Co. 
Duff,  Wm.  D. 

Lee.wm.Care  of  Mr.Stephens 
272  E.  3d.  st..  New  York. 

Lee,  Wm..  Care  of  Mr.  Huff, 
127  Broomest.. New  York. 

Lindauer,  Chas.  F.,184  Mercer 
st.,  New  York. 

Littleton.  Harry  J.&Co.,  Ash¬ 
land,  Mass.,  and  South 
Framingham,  Mass. 

McCall,  W.  T., New  York. 

McCaulay,  S.  A„35  Broadway, 
New  York, 

McKay.  Hugh.  McKay,  Hugh 
&  Co.,  of  St.Stephens.New 
Brunswick.  Calais,  Me. 

Magee,  John  W..  Laramie 
City,  Wyo. 

Magnetic  Watch  Co.,  Ash¬ 
land.  Mass. 

Magnetic  Watch  Co,,  South 
Framingham,  Mass. 

Marcotte  Co.,  22  New  Church 
st..  New  York. 

Marks,  Jace.  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Martin,  Geo.,  172  Franklin  st., 
New  York. 

Mattison.  Dr.,  alias  Thomas 
J.  Hamilton,  New  York. 

Miller,  Clarence  YV.,  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Murray,  France  &  Co.,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 


Murray,  Rev.  James,  D.  D., 
Haddonfleld,  N.  J. 
alias  The  Livingston  Uni¬ 
versity  of  America. 

Mutual  Stock  CompaniesNos. 
l  and  2,  New  York, 

Nassau  Banking  Co.,  N.York, 

Nathan  B.,  179  and  838  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 

National  Banking  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Noelke,  Chas.  D.  J.,238  Grand 
street.  New  York. 

Paris  Novelty  Co.,  Boston. 
Mass.,  Rockland,  Mass, 
and  Chicago,  Ill 

Patroni,  Giovanni,  Philadel- 
phia,Pa.,and  Camden, N.J. 

Pattee,  J.  M„  Manager,  Chey¬ 
enne,  Wyo. 

Perkins.  Howitt,  11  Park  Row 
and  297  Greenw'h  st..N.Y. 

Philadelphia  Stamp  Co.,  Phi- 
la  .’Pa.,  and  Camden  N.J. 

Porter,  W.,  New  York. 

Rand.  B..  62  Harrison  st.,N.  Y. 

Rand,  S.,  care  of  Mr.  Warren, 
78  Christie  st,  New  York. 

Richmond,  M.  J.,  Cov’n,  Ky. 

Robb,  Byron  H. .Cincinnati,  0. 
alias  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  Secret  Service  Co. 
American  Detective  News¬ 
paper. 

CooperatlveCommercialCo. 
Commercial  ReporterNews- 
paper. 

Electro-Magnetic  Brush  Co. 
Incina  Co, 

Monitor  Lamp  Co. 

Monitor  Publishing  Co. 
Singapore  Tobacco  Co 

Royce,  J.  M.,  Grafton,  W.  Va, 

Russell  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Sherman  it  Co., Marshall,  Mich. 

Silver  Mining  Co.,  New  York. 

Slocumb,  E.  Ellsworth,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
Rockland,  Mass. 
alias  Agents’  Union. 
American  Book  Co, 
Crameo.E.  G. 

Eels  &  Co. 

Eels,  D.  P.  &  Co. 

Royal  Piano  Co. 

Solar  Watch  Co. 

Star  Manufacturing  Co. 
Suvdam,  D.  P. 

Williams,  P.  W.  &  Co. 

Smalley  &  Gale,  So  Broadway. 
New  York. 

Smith, Geo.  R.,  Covington,  Ky. 

Standard  Sewing  MachineCo., 
see  Alfred  Cateley,  N.  Y, 

Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Thatcher,  Belmont  &  Co,, 
New  York. 

Tomlinson,  James  A.,  N.  Y. 

Tully,  J.F.,1215  Broad’y,  N.  Y. 
alias  Bell,  C.  &  Co. 

Union  Publishing  Co..  Ash¬ 
land,  Mass. 

Union  Publishing  Agency, 
South  Framingham,  Mass. 

Upington.  G.,  New  Y’ork. 

Veadero,  Ciriaco,  69,  71,  73, 
Broadway,  New  York, 
alias  Martinez  &  Co. 
Castillo,  Emilio  M. 

Wade,  C.,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Au¬ 
gusta  and  Battle  C’k, Mich. 
alias  C.  H.  Walker. 

Waterson  Henry  G.  Water- 
son,  F.  G,  Calais.  Me. 

Webb,  Samuel,  126  and  267 
Broadway,  New  York. 
alias  Wilson,  W’m.  S. 
Wilson,  Sam.  Luthy  &  Co. 

Whitney,  C.  W.  &  Co.,  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Wight,  T.  Potter  &  Co..  N.  Y. 

Wilcox  &  Co.,  Windsor.  Ohio. 

Williams,  Peter  W.,  Chicago. 
alias  E  G.  Napa  &  Co, 
Victor  Napa  &  Co. 

Paris  Importing  House. 
Paris  Book  and  Novelty  Co. 
John  Catlin  &  Co. 

Williamson  &  Co.,  559  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 

Wilson,  J.  C.,Ladonia  Texas. 
alias  A".  J.  C.  Wilson. 

Wintersmith.R.C., Louisville, 
Ky. 

Zsoscb..  Theodore,  23  Park 
Row,  861  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Official  List  gives  the  names  of  a  large  number 
of  other  parties  with  a  *  indicating  that  they  have 
probably  ceased  operations  under  those  names. 


Stingless  Bees.— It  is  proposed  by  W.  S.  Hawley, 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  introduce  the  stingless  bees  of 
South  America  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  warrant  the  enterprise.  The  circular  states  that 
an  article  in  an  Albany  paper  in  September)  last,  “was 


Fig.  1. — QUEEN  BEE.  Fig’.  2. — SIDE  VIEW, 

the  first  intimation  the  Bee  Fraternity  of  the  United 
States  had  that  there  existed  anywhere  on  the  habitable 
globe  a  species  of  the  honey  bee  that  has  no  stingers." 


Fig.  3. — a  worker.  Fig.  4.  Fig.  5. 

It  was  because  the  “  Bee  Fraternity  ”  did  not  read  the 
American  Agriculturist,  as  we,  in  1861  not  only  figured 


and  described  the  stingless  bees,  but  had  a  colony  of' 
the  bees  themselves  on  exhibition  at  our  office  when 
it  was  in  Water  st.  Figures  1  and  2  represent  dif¬ 
ferent  positions  of  the  queen  bee  of  the  Jicote  variety  of 
the  stingless  bees.  Figure  3  is  one  of  the  workers  ;  fig¬ 
ure  4  shows  the  queen  of  a  small  yellow  variety,  with  a 
worker  that  is  still  smaller,  shown  in  figure  5. 

Tire  Bottom  of  a  Well. — Did  you  ever  see  the- 
bottom  of  a  well  ?  When  the  well  is  partly  full  of  water 
it  is  a  difficult  matter,  but  it  can  he  done,  and  we  will 


Fig.  1.— LOOKING  INTO  A  WELL. 


tell  how  to  do  it.  With  ordinary  wells  it  ought  to  be 
done  often.  Illness  which  the  doctors  attribute  to  “mi¬ 
asm  ’’  or  “  malaria  ”  may  come  from  a  dead  toad  or  rat 


in  the  well.  At  morning 
or  evening  take  a  com¬ 
mon  looking  glass,  not 
less  than  a  foot  square, 
and  turn  the  slanting  rays 
of  the  rising  or  setting 
sun  down  into  the  well. 
This  will  illuminate  its 
very  depths,  making  it 
possible  to  see  the  small¬ 
est  pebbles,  leaves,  etc. 
Should  foreign  articles  be 
discovered  they  can  gen¬ 
erally  be  taken  out  by  a 
person  descending  by 
means  of  a  ladder  and 
using  a  rake,  scoop,  or 
something  of  the  kind— 
the  mirror  being  held  by 
another  person,  and  still 
pail  on  the  end  of  a  pole 


Fig.  2. — THE  BOTTOM  OF 
THE  WELL. 

lending  its  aid.  An  old  tin. 
makes  an  excellent  scoop. 


Seasonable  Information.— Now,  while  field 
and  other  work  is  not  pressing,  is  a  good  time  to  lay 
plans,  provide  for  getting  on  hand,  in  ample  season,  such: 
implements,  seeds,  trees,  plants,  animals,  etc.,  as  will  be. 
needed  when  Spring  work  opens.  There  is  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  sending  for  circulars  and  catalogues,  and  in  cor¬ 
responding  early  with  dealers  and  manufacturers,  and. 
also  in  being  among  the  first  on  their  order  hooks.  They 
have  time  now  to  respond  to  inquiries  more  fully,  and  to- 
provide  well  for  and  promptly  fill  orders  received  well 
in  advance.  Whether  in  actual  want  of  anything  or  not. 
we  advise  every  reader  to  go  carefully  through  the  adver¬ 
tising  pages  and  note  what  is  offered,  how  offered,  by 
whom,  cost,  etc.  There  are  many  new  things  of  inter¬ 
est  ;  other  things,  and  the  way  of  offering  them,  will  be- 
quite  likely  to  suggest  some  new  ideas  to  the  reader  that 
may  be  usefui.— We  offer  these  suggestions  the  more: 
readily  in  regard  to  our  advertising  pages,  because  much 
care  has  been  exercised  and  no  little  pecuniary  sacrifice 
endured  in  excluding  many  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  advertising  offered,  because  we  do  not  mean  to  admit 
any  advertiser  whose  wares,  or  modes  of  doing  business, 
will  be  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  our 
readers.  The  rule  is,  to  exclude  all  patent  medicines, 
all  announcements  deceptive  in  form  or  substance,  and 
all  parties  whom  we  have  not  good  reason  to  believe  have 
both  the  ability  and  intention  to  do  just  what  their  adver¬ 
tisements  promise.  Misunderstandings,  mistakes,  and 
delays  in  transportation,  sometimes  occur  in  all  human 
negotiations  and  transactions;  but  they  should  be  the- 
exception,  not  the  rule.  If  any  of  our  advertisers  are 
wilfully  or  habitually  deficient  in  their  dealings,  we  want; 
to  know  it  and  use  their  space  otherwise.  We  intend  to 
have  our  advertising  pages  just  as  reliable  as  the  reading 
columns,  as  a  source  of  information  to  the  readers. 

{ES"  JVe  request  any  one  addressing  our  advertisers, 
whether  for  circulars,  information,  or  othencise,  to  al¬ 
ways  inform  them  that  their  business  cards  were  seen 
in  this  journal.  They  zvill  know  what  you  expect,  and. 
what  we  expect,  in  the  way  of  prompt  and  fair  treatments 
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Three  Parties 
Benefited, 

ALL  AT  ONCE: 

First :  Yourself. 
Second :  Ourselves. 
Third :  [See  Below.] 

The  Publishers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  invite  every  reader 
to  consider  the  following : 

By  special  arrangements,  by  advertising  con¬ 
tracts,  and  by  large  cash  wholesale  purchases,  the 
Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  have  se¬ 
cured  an  excellent  stock  and  large  variety  of  Good 
Articles,  including  Useful,  Interesting-, 
and  Ornamental.  Many  of  these  are  needed 
and  all  are  desirable  in  almost  every  home. 


The  contracts  for  obtaining  most  of  these  articles, 
and  our  offers  of  them,  extend  up  to  next  June. 


They  are  all  described,  and  many  of  them  are 
Illustrated  by  Engravings,  on  an  Extra  8heet  of  44 
pages,  which  will  be  sent  to  every  reader  desiring 
It  and  sending  postal  address,  if  one  is  not  already 
at  hand. 


Most  of  the  331  articles  described,  and  several 
hundred  GOOD  BOOKS  on  the  Premium  Sheet,  can 
be  purchased  at  fair  rates,  of  guaranteed  quality. 


ALSO  :  Any  one  or  more  of  them  can  be  obtained 
by  any  reader  at  Little  or  IV o  Cost,  thus: 


The  Publishers  PRESENT  them  to  those  who 
give  attention  or  time  to  making  the  American 
Agriculturist  known  to  others,  and  who  receive  and 
forward  subscriptions  of  old  and  new  subscribers. 


Some  of  the  articles  are  presented  in  return  for 
two,  three,  or  four  subscriptions  only,  and  others 
for  larger  lists,  according  tc  cost  of  the  Article. 


The  fact  that  over  35,000  different  per¬ 
sons  have  already  secured  and  received  one  or 
more  of  these  Articles,  and  with  satisfaction,  is 
strong  evidence  that  it  is  a  practical  work,  and  that 


25,000  or  more  other  persons  may  do  the  same.  The 
reader  of  this  may,  and  can  do  it  as  well  as  any  of 
the  five  and  twenty  thousand  who  have  done  so. 


The  giving  of  these  articles  does  not  detract  an 
iota  from  the  value  of  the  paper  itself,  or  from  the 
amount  expended  upon  it.  The  Premiums  are  paid 
for  with  money  received  for  advertisements.  The 
giving  of  these  premiums  increases  the  circulation 
of  the  paper,  and  that  increases  the  value  of  the 
advertising  columns,  and  brings  in  more  advertising 
receipts  to  pay  for  more  premium  Articles.  It  is  a 
simple,  convenient  way  of  doing  business.  No 
travelling  Agents  are  employed,  but  every  reader  is 
invited  to  act  as  a  friend  or  voluntary  agent,  and  is 
paid  by  premiums  for  whatever  is  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  receiving  and  forwarding  subscriptions. 


On  account  of  the  method  of  obtaining  the  Ar¬ 
ticles,  ivhen  to  be  given  as  premiums,  much  larger 
pay  or  commission  can  be  given  in  this  way  than 
could  he  paid  in  money — while  the  Premium  Articles 
are  just  as  good  as  their  money  value ,  for  use  or  for 
presents,  or  for  turning  into  money  by  selling  them. 


1. — The  one  receiving  the  articles  is  benefited  by 
getting  desirable  things  at  little  or  no  expense, 
and  usually  at  little  cost  of  time. 

2.  — The  Publishers  are  benefited,  in  the  end,  or  in 
after  years  at  least,  by  the  increase  in  subscribers. 

3.  — The  persons  who  are  led  to  subscribe  through 
the  influence  of  those  who  receive  the  premiums,  are 
are  also  benefited,  for  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one 
to  read  such  a  journal  as  this  through  a  year  with¬ 
out  getting  some  hint  or  suggestion  that  will  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  be  worth  far  more  than  the  small 
cost  of  a  year’s  subscription— which,  at  most, 
amounts  to  only  half  a  cent  per  working  day. 


To  say  nothing  of  the  many  columns  of  careful¬ 
ly  prepared  reading  matter,  the  Thousand  or  more 
Engravings  and  sketches  in  a  Volume,  bring  many 
useful  hints  right  to  the  eye  and  understanding, 
and  for  the  Engravings  alone,  it  will  pay  every  one, 
everywhere,  to  have  this  Journal,  no  matter  how 
many  other  journals  he  may  have. 

The  Humbug  Columns  keep  the  reader  informed, 
and  on  the  alert  against  the  impositions  of  swindlers. 


In  consideration  of  the  above  we  invite  Every 
Reader  to  make  a  little  effort  this  month  to 
secure  and  forward  the  subscriptions  of  some 
friends  and  neighbors.  We  shall  be  happy  to  send 
the  Premium  Articles  offered,  in  return  for  the 
favor.  Please  look  over  the  Premium  List  again 
now,  or  send  for  it,  if  not  on  hand.  All  the  particu¬ 
lars  are  given  on  pages  5  and  6  of  Premium  Sheet. 


While  all  the  Premium  Articles  are  most  desir¬ 
able,  the  BOOKS  offered  are  worthy  of  special  at¬ 
tention.  Note  (in  page  8  of  the  Premium  Sheet) 
that  whenever  ten  or  more  subscriptions  are  sent 
at  the  regular  rate  of  (§1.50  each)  one  dollar's  worth 
of  good  Books  are  presented  for  each  name. 


There  ought  to  be  many  thousands  of  MUTUAL 
CLUBS,  of  ten  or  more  persons,  who  contribute 
$1.50  apiece,  and  each  receive  this  Journal  all 


through  the  year,  besides  a  dollar’s  worih  of  Books 
for  each — the  books  to  be  used  in  common  by  all. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  others,  Young  Men  and 
Old,  may  and  ought  to  get  a  personal  supply  of 
ten  dollar’s  worth  or  more  of  First-Class  Books  for 
use,  on  the  easy  terms  offered.  See  the  fine  collec¬ 
tion  of  these  Books  described  on  pages  8,  9,  and 
10  of  the  Premium  sheet.  NOTE  that  ten  dollar’s 
worth  of  the  Books  can  be  secured  simply  by  col¬ 
lecting  ten  subscriptions  for  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  during  this  winter,  at  the  regular  rate  of 
$1.50.  With  the  right  spirit  and  energy  this  can 
be  done  the  first  week  of  the  new  year — t  hough 
all  the  above  offers  are  good  from 
now  to  next  June. 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  Premium  Articles  offered. 
(See  whole  List  and  descriptions  in  Premium  Sheet): 

A  Most  Valuable  Compound  Microscope. 
13  Genuine  Gold  and  Silver  Articles. 
Fine  Telescopes,  and  Opera  or  Field 
Glasses,  Magnifying  Glasses,  etc, 
Complete  Telegraph  Apparatus  (double). 
Two  Excellent  Barometers. 

A  Fine  Thermometer. 

Excellent  Table  Cutlery. 

Many  Kinds  of  Good  Pocket  Knives. 
Euequaled  Multum  in  Parvo  Knife. 

A  Magnificent  Family  Bible. 

Beautiful  Family  Clocks. 

Watches,  best  for  the  price  we  know  of. 
Good  Washing  Machines  and  Wringers. 
Musical  Instruments  in  Variety. 
Pumps— Two  Good  Ones. 

Capital  Woven  Wire  Bed-Mattress. 

The  Best  lamp  (German  Student). 
Silver-Plated  Ware  of  Various  Kinds, 
of  First-rate, Trustworthy  Make. 

The  New  Granite  Ware  Tea  Sets,  etc. 

A  Variety  of  Household  Conveniences, 
those  Wanted  in  every  Family. 

Choice  Seeds  for  Field,  Garden  and 
Flower  Bed;  Beautiful  Flowering 
Bulbs. 

Plants  of  good  Strawberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Grapes,  Cur¬ 
rants,  Gooseberries,  etc. 

Various  Young  Forest  Trees  by  MaiT. 
India  Rubber  Goods  for  Wear,  etc. 
Skates,  Magnets,  Paint  Boxes,  etc.,  etc. 
Gold  Pens,  Pencils,  etc.;  Scissors,  Al¬ 
bums,  etc. 

Sewing  Machines,  Tools,  Tool  Chests,  etc. 
Churns,  Corn  -  Shellers,  Cider  -  Mills, 
Fruit-Briers. 

Plows,  Seed-Brills,  Windmills,  etc. 
Farm  Grist-Mills,  Grindstones,  etc. 
Farm  Wagons,  Farm  Steam  Engines,  etc. 
Best  Bracket  and  Fret  Saws. 

TOYS  for  the  Children,  in  Great  Vari¬ 
ety,  combining  the  interesting  and 
the  useful;  also  sundry  pleasant 
Games,  etc.,  for  the  Home  Circle. 
Guns,  Hunting  Apparatus,  many  kinds. 
Whitman’s  Halter,  Bridle,  Bits,  etc. 

And  a  Hundred  other  Besirable  Ar¬ 
ticles,  all  described  in  the  44  page  Pre¬ 
mium  Sheet,  and  all  offered  free  to  our 
friends  in  return  for  small  and  large 
clubs  of  subscribers.  [See  next  Item.! 
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<4  Specimen  Bricks.” — The  following  are  fair 
specimen  of  thousands  of  letters  received  about  different 
Premiums:  James  M.  Harlan,  of  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa., 
in  sending  on  December  10,  I860,  a  list  of  40  subscrib¬ 
ers  for  1881,  of  whom  many  are  new  names,  says  : . . . 

“  ..  .The  Premium  Watch  I  got  for  subscriptions  last  year, 
has  proved  so  far,  as  good  a  timekeeper  as  any  $100  watch 
in  the  County....!  expect  to  send  a  good  many  more 
names  yet,  and 'will  choose  my  Premium  later  on....” 
E.  R.  Shippee,  Kent  Co.,  R.  I.,  writes  Dec.  6,  1880: 

“ _ The  Premium  Overcoat  you  sent  me  is  25  per  cent. 

better  than  I  expected.  It  is  a  standing  monument  of 
your  liberality  iu  premiums  and  a  credit  to  Jessup  &  Co., 
the  makers.  All  the  subscribers  are  greatly  pleased  with 
the  American  Agriculturist . ” 


The  American  Agriculturist  Clubbed 
with  Other  Journals. 

In  response  to  numerous  requests  from  our  subscibers, 
relative  to  obtaining  the  American  Agriculturist  in  con¬ 
nection  with  other  publications,  we  have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  a  few  of  the  leading  Magazines,  which  will 
be  forwarded  iu  combination  with  our  Journal  as  follows: 
[Postage  additional  when  sent  to  foreign  subscribers.] 

Regular  The  2  sup- 
price  plied.post- 


for 

paid,  by 

American  Agriculturist  with 

both. 

us  for 

Scribner’s  Monthly  <$4.00)  . 

.  $5.50 . . . 

....$4.75 

Scribner’s  St.  Nicholas  ($3.00) . 

.  4.50... 

....  3.90 

Demorest’s  Monthly  ($3.00) . 

.  4.50... 

....  3.90 

Harper’s  Monthly  ($4.00) . 

.  5.50... 

....  4.75 

Harper’s  Weekly  ($4.00)  . 

.  5.50... 

....  4.75 

Harper’s  Bazar  ($4.00) . 

.  5.50... 

....  4.75 

Appleton’s  Journal  ($3.00) . 

.  4.50... 

....  3.90 

Popular  Science  Monthly  ($5.00) . 

.  6.50... 

....  5.50 

Atlantic  Monthly  ($4.00) . 

.'  5.50... 

....  4.75 

On  receipt  of  subscriptions  as  above,  we  deliver  the 
names  and  pay  to  the  office  of  publication  of  the  maga¬ 
zines  ordered,  and  should  there  ever  be  occasion  for  com¬ 
plaints  of  non-receipt  of  such  magazines,  these  should  be 
made  direct  to  their  respective  Publishers,  and  not  to  us. 


The  Poultry  Shows  for  January. 

Poultry  &  Pet  Stock  Ass’n . Germantown,  Pa.. Jan.  3-  6 

"Windham  Co . Brattleboro,  Vt _ Jan.  4-  7 

Southern  Mass.  Ass’n . New  Bedford . Jan.  4-  7 

Saginaw  Valley  Ass’n . East  Saginaw,  Mich. Jan.  11-14 

Champlain  Valley  Ass’n . Burlington,  Vt . Jan.  11-14 

Central  Mass.  Ass’n . Worcester,  Mass...  .Jan.  11-14 

Springville  Ass’n . Sprmgville,  N.  Y — Jan.  12-14 

Cleveland  Poul’v  &  Pet  Stock.Cleveland,  O . Jan.  12-19 

Western  Penn.  Society . Pittsburg,  Pa . Jan.  13-19 

Western  Poultry  Club . St.  Louis,  Mo . Jan  12-19 

Lancaster  Poultry  Ass’n . Lancaster,  Pa . Jan.  14-19 

Mascoma  Poultry  Ass’n . Mascoma,  N.  H _ Jan.  18-20 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Ass’n. .Rutland,  Vt . Jan.  18-21 

Union  Pet  Stock  Ass’n  . New  Berlin,  N.  Y...Jan.  18-2 

Northern  Indiana Poul’y  Ass’n.Fort  Wayne,  Ind...Jan.  18-22 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Dec.  11  th, 
1880,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year: 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
2  6d’s<Aism’th  497.000  5.315,000  5,261,000  259,000  546,00fl  932,000 
27  d’S  last  m’th524,000  7,836,000  6,119,000  415,000  987,000  1,481,000 
Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  d.t’sm’th424, 000  31 ,907,000*  9,885,000*  186.000  942,0003,414,000* 
27 d. nm’th597,000  26,563,000*  12,609,000  *  354,0001,106,000  3,621,000 

*  Including  forward  delivery. 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  18S0.  .497,000  5,315,000  5,216,000  259,000  546,000  932,000 

25  days  1879.  .526,500  6,127,000  4,036,000  589,000  602,000  916,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1880.. 424, 000  31,907,000  9,885,000  186,000  942,000  3,414,000 
25  days  1879  .  465,000  28,817,000  5,902,000  354,000  611,000  1,805,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley .  Oats.  '  Malt. 

bush.  bush.  hush.  bush.  bush.  hush. 

Dec.  6. ’80.  .5,670,242  2,508,081  166,054  163,592  809,992  116,641 

Nov.  8,  '80.  .3,775,143  2,919,519  21,826  46,024  928,079  117.113 

Aug.  10.  ’80.  .3,046,697  1,784,441  46,004  25,283  78,910  202,556 

Oct.  8,  ’79.  .2,137,893  1,672,136  ’  27,312  31,211  578,056  207,729 

Dec.  8, ’79.-9,249,862  1,249,704  422,873  454,157  432,106  175,205 
Dec  .10, ’78.  .3,910,457  3,520,555  602,206  905,577  1,233,994  133,069 

4.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  l  to  Dec  8, 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

’80.3,756,000  59,119,000  48,731,000  2,127,000  261,000  424,009  399,600 

’79.3,441,000  62.212.007  34,105,000  4,013,000  167.000  523.000  381.090 
■78.2,433,166  52,166,952  25,844.569  3,970.465  1,518.667  3,615.001  428,937 
’77.1.386,875  19.833.574  25.276.390  1,992,620  1,936,956  246.355  454,056 
■76.1,823,05023,606,29516,339,741  1,281,929  88,097  619,118  689,246 

General  Merchandise  has  been  in  less  urgent  re¬ 
quest,  and  has  shown  considerable  irregularity,  Gro¬ 
ceries  receding,  while  Fruit,  Metals,  Hemp  and  Fish 
ruling  firm.  Rice,  Seeds,  Leather,  Skins  and  Building 

Materials  improving  in  price . Transactions  in  Cotton 

large,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  options,  at  higher  though 

variable  figures . Petroleum,  at  advanced  quotations. 

....  A  brisk  movement  in  leading  Breadstuffs,  especially 
in  Winter  Wheat,  No.  2  Corn,  No.  2  Oats,  and  in  Barley. 
Prices  of  Wheat  have  been  worked  up  materially,  under 
speculative  manipulation,  which,  in  this,  as  in  several 
other  prominent  instances,  has  been  decidedly  unfavora¬ 
ble  to  the  export  interest.  Corn  closed  irregular,  and 


generally  weaker  ;  Flour,  heavy;  Barley — after  breaking 
seriously — rallied  perceptibly  ;  while  Oats  left  off  more 
firmly  for  future  delivery.  Extensive  purchases  of  No.  2 
Oats  on  speculative  account.  Cable  advices  have  been  of 
unsettled  foreign  markets,  though  the  latest  were  of  a 

rather  more  encouraging  tenor . Provisions  have  been 

fluctuating  rather  sharply,  particularly  Western  Steam 
Lard,  which  has  been  in  most  favor,  notably  so  in  the 
speculative  line.  Mess  Pork  has  further  yielded  in  value, 
on  a  very  moderate  inquiry.  Beef  and  Beef  Hams  have 
been  quoted  weaker,  and  slow  of  sale.  Butter  and  Eggs 
have  been  advanced  on  a  fairly  active  call  for  supplies. 
Cheese  has  been  in  less  request  at  easier  figures.  Hops 
attracted  less  attention,  while  Wool  met  a  readier  sale, 
and  tended  upwards,  being  lightly  offered.  ..Hay  and 
Straw  brought  higher  prices,  on  quite  moderate  supplies. 
New  York  Live-Stock  Markets. 

RECEIPTS. 


WEEK  ENDING 

Reeves. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheen. 

Swine. 

Nov.  15 . 

. .  .10,220 

138 

3,629 

41,860 

52,637 

Nov.  22 . 

....15,243 

71 

2,635 

43,060 

49,677 

Nov.  29 . 

...12,654 

164 

1,716 

26,687 

53,101 

Dec.  6 . 

_ 11,064 

160 

2,082 

29,717 

55,684 

Total  for  4  Weefcs.49,181 

533 

10,062 

141,324 

216,099 

do.forprev.  5  If  eefcs65,990 

844 

19,167 

191,522 

200,120 

133 

2,515 

35,331 

54,025 

169 

3,833 

38,304 

40,124 

111 

4,903 

42,185 

27,631 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  week . 12,295 

do.  do.  last  Month.  .13,198 
do.  do.  prev'sMonth.U, 306 

Beef  Cattle  are  sold  and  quoted  by  the  pound  of  estimated 
dressed  weight— Cows  and  Horses  by  the  head— Sheep  and 
Calves  by  the  live  weight— Live  Hogs  by  the  live  weight 
and  Dressed  Hogs  by  the  carcass  weight. 

A  Steer  in  good,  fair  order,  dresses  about  56  lbs.  to  the 
100  lbs.  of  live  weight.  Such  an  one  weighing  alive  1,428 
lbs.  would  dress  800  lbs.,  and  at  10  cents  per  lb.  would 
bring  $S0,  equivalent  to  5)4  cents  per  lb.  live  weight. 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent),  per  lb .  8  @8)4c. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (potash  41  per  cent),  per  lb. .  3J4@4  c. 

do.  (lo.  (potash  27X  per  cent,  per  ib„ 

German  Potash  Salts  (potash  12  to  15  p.  c.),  p.  ton.$14.00@16.00 
Muriate  ot  Potash  (notash  50  per  cent),  per  lb.. ..  2R@2Hc. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  4  @4)4c. 

Sulphate  of  Ampionla  (25  per  cent),  per  lb .  4R@4Hc. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  per  cent),  per  ton . $48.00@50'00 

No.  1  Peruv.  Guano, Lobos,  ?!  ton . 46.00 

do.  do.  guaranteed,  ?!  ton,  cargo  M .  56.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  per  ton .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Co.,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone .  45.00 

Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils),  per  1.000  lbs .  25.50 

do.  do.  do.  (light  soils),  per  1,000  lbs .  25.50 

do.  do.  do.  “A”  Brand  (wheat),  $  1,000 lbs.  20.00 

do.  Tobacco  do.  do .  52.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  per  ton .  37.01) 

do.  Pure  Raw  Bone,  per  ton .  38.00 

Matfield  Fertilizer,  No.  1 .  45.00 

do.  do.  No.  2 .  : .  30.00 

Homestead  Superphosphate,  per  ton  .  40.00 

do.  Tobacco  Grower;  per  ton .  60.00 

Banner  Raw  Bone  Flour,  per  ton .  45.00 

Stockbridge  Rye  Manure,  per  ton .  45.00 

do.  Wheat  Manure,  per  ton . . .  45.00 

do.  Seeding  Down  Manure,  per  ton .  40.00 

Bowker’s  "Wheat  Phosphate,  per  ton .  40.00 

Walton,  Whann  &  Co.'s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton.  40.00 
Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00 


It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  our  price 
lists  of  Fertilizers,  that  the  pure  fine  ground  bone 
meal  made  by  the  Excelsior  Fertilizer  Company,  at 
Alliance,  O.,  has  been  reduced  in  price  ten  dollars  per 
ton.  Mr.  Schilling,  the  originator  of  this  brand  of  fine 


ground  bone,  says  he  is  able  to  do  this  by  increased: 
facilities  for  manufacture,  at  bis  new  mills  at  Alliance, 
and  a  wider  and  increasing  trade,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  the  same  excellence  of  quality,  which  he  war¬ 
rants  pure  in.,  every  respect,  and  exactly  as  represented.. 

Standard  Series. 


Nos. 


48  \  Dickens’s  Christmas  Books. 
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Illustrated.  8vo.  Price,  each,  25  cts. 

Nos.  12-19-History  of  England.  By  Knight.  Each..-.. . ,35c. 

No.  11.— Self-Culture.  By  Blackie . . 10c. 

Nos.  21,  72.— Letters  to  Workmen.  By  Kuskin.  Each _ 15c. 

Nos.  30,  31.— Memories  of  my  Exile.  By  Kossuth.  Each. .20c. 

Young’s  Concordance.  Sample  page  tree . $3.65- 

Postage  free.  Catalogues  free.  For  sale  by  Booksellers, 
or  the  publishers,  L  K.  FUNK  &  CO.,  10  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 

4  Housekeepers  who  want  to  “TURN 

1kK|  OVER  a  NEW  LEAF,”  Make  More 
B  Bn  Money,  Dress  Better  at  less  expense,  make 

all  their  surroundings  more  comfortable,  and  their  Home 
Life  Happier  than  ever  before,  should  read 

THE  COMPLETE  HOME, 

The  most  complete  and  practical  work  on  Home  Affairs  ever- 
published.  Extremely  popular.  Sales  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing.  Agents  are  Making  Money  very  fast.  Thous¬ 
ands  more  wanted  to  canvass  unoccupied  territory.  Terms 
are  liberal.  Success  is  Sure.  Send  at  once  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Address,  J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
S®f"Mention  this  paper. 

FARMERS  are  MAKING  Wf  A  M'KrTNrrLJCJ 

$25  to  $50  per  wee"k  selling  iiIH.il  1“ lit U  O 

ILLUSTRATED  STOCK  BOOK 

Because  every  farmer  actually  needs  it.  It  Is  the- 
latest,  largest,  and  most  complete  work  ever  Issued  In 
America  treating  of  Horses.  Cattle ,  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poul¬ 
try—  their  breeds,  breeding,  training,  care,  and  management ; 
their  diseases,  causes,  prevention,  symptoms,  and  remedies. 
1000  pages,  400  illustrations,  and  2  superb  charts.  Any 
one  desiring  profitable  work  during  the  winter  should  send  . 
at  once  for  illustrated  circular  and  fu  II  particulars.  Address- 
HUBBARD  BROS.,  Pubs.,  723  Chestnut  St.,  Phlladelphla,Pa. 

The  Oldest  Bee  Paper  in  America— Established  in  1861. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL, 

Devoted  to  Scientific  Bee-Culture,  and  the  Production  amr 
Sale  of  Pure  Honey.  $1.50  a  year  in  advance. 

Send  for  sample.  THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN, 

974  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  Ilk 


SCROLL  SAWYER. 

This  Thfee-Shelf  Bracket  Design,  size  13x21. 
and  over  300  miniature  designs  for  Scroll 
Sawing,  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  10  cts, 
and  the  names  and  addresses  in  full  of  two 
active  scroll-sawyers.  Price  of  pattern 
alone,  15  cts.  Or  send  two  stamps  for  Illus. 
Catalogue  of  scroll  saw  goods.  I  otter  In¬ 
ducements  to  purchasers  made  by  no  other 
house.  Liberal  discounts  to  the  trade. 
State  where  you  saw  advertisement. 

A.  H.  POMEROY, 

Hartford,  Conn. 


EVERY  ONE  SHOULD  HAVE 

rip  SntRTAFFN  BIBLE  dictionary.. 

lOVV Hii-P  I  New,  Able,  Scholarly. 

A  handsome  and  Interesting  book.  Containing  400  Pictures, 
12  Colored  Maps,  958  Pages.  Price  only  $2.50,  postage 
free.  This  work  gives  ihe  most  graphic  description  of  per¬ 
sons  and  places. 

THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION- 

Chicago.  1122  Chestnut  Sf„  Phila.  New  York. 


FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  CLUB  RAISERS 

fAND  OTHERS  WHO  FAILED  TO  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  OUR 
“  PREMIUM  OFFER"  WHICH  APPEARED  UNDER  THE  ABOVE 
HEADING  IN  THE  DECEMBER  NUMBER  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 

We  Have  EXTENDED  THE  DATE  to  FEBRUARY  28,  1881,. 

When  all  Premium  Offers  will  positively  be  withdrawn.  Specimen  copy  of  Post  free. 

“THE  SATUBDAY  EVENING  POST,” 

726  Sansom  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Bookwalter  Engine. 

These  Engines  are  made  of  the  very  best  material,  by  first-class  workmen,  and  are  just  what- 
we  guarantee  them  to  he— safe,  simple  la  arrangement  of  parts,  durable  and  complete  in  every 
particular.  Tlius  they  are  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 

PLANTER  FOR  RUNNING  A  COTTON  GIN  OR  CORN  MILL, 
THE  MECHANIC  FOR  DRIVING  SMALL,  MACHINERY. 

THE  FARMER  DOING  ALMOST  ANYTHING  REQUIRING  POWER. 

The  simplicity  of  their  construction  enables  any  one  with  ordinary  intelligence  to 
operate  one  safely.  They  are  made  for  durability— yet  every  part  liable  to  get  out  of 
repair  can  be  easily  replaced  by  any  mechanic,  or  duplicates  can  be  secured  at 
reasonable  rates. 

We  quote  the  following 

EXTRA  LOW  PRICES  FOR  FIRST  CLASS  ENGINES: 

S  Horse  Power  Engine  and  Boiler,  with  Pump  and  Governor . $240 

16$ . .  "  •’  ’  ’  . ...370 

Qu  “  “  “  11  ' '  “  *  .  450 

Each  engine  is  warranted  to  have  fully  the  power  given  above.  We  give  the  purchaser 
30  days  for  a  satlslictbixfrial  or  money  refunded.  Send  for  a  fully  UhistYated  SprIllgaeld  0 


1881.] 
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JONES 

OF 

BINGHAMTON. 

HE 

PAYS  THE  FREIGHT 

AND  STILL  SELLS  ON  TRIAL.. 


SCALES,  $60. 


5-TON 
HAY 
COAL 
STOCK 
WAGON 

All  Iron  and  Steel,  Brass  Beam.  No  money  asked  till 
tested.  Every  size  Seale  equally  low. 

■*  For  Free  Book  add»ess 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

_  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Or  more  Pieces  of  New  Copyright  Music, 
Vocal  and  Instrumental,  150  pages  of  original 
and  choice  Musical  Literature,  12  elegant 


75 


full  page  Lithograph  Portraits,  and  a  hand¬ 
some  Free  Premium  to  all  subscribers  to  the 
Folio,  only  $1.60  per  year.  Send  S-cent  stamp 
for  sample, 

WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

TO  ALL!— Aset  of  our  new  Chromo  Cards, 
f  XllIiLi  Novel  and  original.  Send  postal  card.  Johnson, 
Clark  &  Co.,  30  Union  Square,  N.T.,Mfrs.  of  the 
Light  Running  New  Home  Sewing  Machine.  The  Best. 

lO  CENTS. 

Send  10  cents  for  an  AGENT’S  OUTFIT  for 
“THE  MANNA,” 

Containing  two  fine  Chromos,  sample  copies,  Premium 
List,  Subscription  Li6t  and  envelopes.  Address, 

J.  G.  STAUFFER,  Milford  Square,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 

Presses  and  outfits  from  $3  to  $500 
Over  2,000  styles  of  type.  Catalogue  and 
reduced  price  list  free. 

H.  HOOYER,  Phila.,  Pa. 
SHE  CINCINNATI  WEELLY  TIMES. 

THE  BANNER  WEEKLY  OF  THE  WEST. 

An  eight-page  paper  only  One  Dollar  a  year,  and  a 
magnificent  engraving  “  two  feet  wide  and  almost  three 
feet  long”  free,  and  postage  paid  to  every  subscriber. 
Address, 

WEEKLY  TIMES,  Cincinnati,  O. 

EVERYWHERE  to 
sell  the  best  Fami- 


Ar 


AGENTS  WANTED 


minutes.  It  will  also  knit  a  great  variety  of  fancy-' 
for  which  there  is  always  a  ready  market.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  and  terms  to  the  Twombly  Knitting  Machine 
Co.,  409  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

YOUK  NAIVit.  In  Stylish  Lettering 
i  1  On  70  Cards  (Gold  and  Silver  Chromos,  Cupids, 
|S|  Mottoes,  Bouquets, Birds,  Winter  Scenes, Pictures,  etc.) 

B  |Oc.  All  new  styles, lithographed  in  bright  colors. 

■  ^  Uncqualed.  Largest  assortment  of  cards  in  America. 
Agts.CompleteSampleBook.25c.  Dealers  and  Printers  supplied 
with  Blank  Cards.  Northford  Card  Work*!.  North  ford.  Ct. 


A.  B.  COHU, 

197  WATER  STREET,  M.  Y. 

Sole  Agent  for 

BIO  GIANT  BULLS. 

BACK  VOLUMES  OB1 

American  Agriculturist. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  can  supply 
any  of  the  back  volumes  of  that  paper  from  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  Thirty-ninth.  These  volumes  contain  more  varied 
and  interesting  information  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household,  than  can  be  obtained  in 
books  costing  three  times  as  much  money.  Price  of  each 
bound  volume,  at  the  Office.  $2.00 ;  sent  post-paid,  $2.30. 
ORAJSGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


OUR  HOLIDAY  GIFT  ! 


ROLLED  GOLD  RING. 


J  A  ROLLED  GOLD  SOLID  RING  makes  [ 

!  a  Beautiful  and  Valuable  Gift  for  a  Lady*  6 
I  Gentleman  or  Child,  and  in  order  to  secure  I 
j  new  customers  for  our  firm  we  will  forward.  I 
j  post-paid,  to  any  address  in  the  United  J 
I  States,  one  of  our  Heavy  18  H.  Moiled  g 
J  Gold  Mings  (either  band  or  half  round),  [ 

[  on  receipt  of  75  Cents  in  postage  stamps,  I 
|  and  if  you  wish  we  will  engrave  any  name,  I 
I  initials,  motto  or  sentiment  desired,  on  £ 
[the  inside  of  the  ring,  provided  you  Cut  D 
1  out  this  Advertisement  and  mail  to  us  B 
E  with  stamps  before  March  31st ,  1881  I 
]  At  the  same  time  we  send  your  ring  we  will  i 
I  mail  you  a  bundle  of  our  catalogues  and  | 
I  feel  sure  that  you  will  be  so  highly  pleased  B 
I  with  the  ring,  and  that  it  will  give  such  sat-  B 
jisfaction,  that;  you  will  oblige  us  by  distri-  j 
a  buting  our  catalogues  among  your  friends,  g 
I  at  the  same  time  showing  them  the  beautiful  g 
S  ring  you  have  received  from  us.  You  can  in  I 
I  this  way  assist  us  in  selling  ether  goods  of  1 
I  standard  quality,  which  are  manufactured  | 
I  from  new  and  original  designs,  and  which  g 
I  we  Guarantee  to  give  satisfaction . 

Our  Future  Sales  is  Our  Profit ! 

|  Remember,  the  ring  we  send  you  \§  heavy  \ 
IjS  JET.  Moiled  Gold,  and  that  this  unpre- 1 
I  cedented  off  er  is  made  only  to  introduce  our  g 
goods  and  catalogues  in  your  vicinity.  Our  | 
,  firm  is  well  established  and  reliable,  manu* 
j  factoring  first-class  goods  from  the 
*  PRECIOUS  METALS.  _ 
j  We  can  only  send  out  a  limited  number  1 
I  of  rings  at  price  named,  and  to  protect  our- 1 
I  selvesfrom  jewelers  and  dealers  ordering  in  I 
I  quantities,  we  will  insert  this  advertisement  | 
|  but  one  time  in  this  paper,  hence  require  g 
|  you  to  cut  it  out  and  send  to  us,  so  that  we  g 
I  may  know  you  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  g 
[  this  oflter.  Under  no  circumstances  will  we  | 
I  send  more  than  one  ring  to  any  person  send- 1 
I  ing  us  stamps  and  this  advertisement ;  but  | 
j  after  you  receive  this  ring,  and  others  are  ( 
]  desired,  we  will  furnish  18  K,  Solid  Gold  \ 
I  Mings  at  prices  given  In  our  illustrated  | 
{catalogue,  varying  from  $3.75  to  $9,001 
I  each.  To  ascertain  the  size  ring  you  wear,  I 
|  take  a  piece  of  paper  and  cut  it  so  that  it  will  [ 
Must  meet  around  the  finger  you  wish  to  I 
I  wear  the  ring  on,  send  the  slip  to  us  and  we  I 
|  willsend  aringthatwillfityou.  State  which  | 
I  you  want,  the  Hand  or  Half  Mound  I 
|  ring,  and  what  you  wish  engraved  on  the  I 
linsiae.  Cut  this  Advertisement  Out  | 
1  and  send  to  us,  with  stamps,  before  | 
I  March  31st,  1881,  You  can  send  stamps  I 
|  by  mail  at  our  risk.  Address  1 

G.  W.  PETTIBONE  Sl  CO., 

25  Maiden  Mane,  New  York*  f 


OUR  HOLIDAY  GIFT! 


•850  REWARD. 

Active  agents  can  easily  earn  350  per  month  I 
canvassing  for  LEISURE  HOURS,  cheapest 
Illus’d  Magazine  published.  Send  3  cent  stamp  for  I 
sample  copy  &  circular.  MERSHON&CO. 

Ill  Broadway,  New  York. 


s 


LEGANT  Holiday  Present— 48  page  Floral  Auto¬ 
graph  Album ;  contains  Birds,  Serous,  etc. ;  15c.  post- 
„d;  stamps  taken;  47  Select  Quotations  and  a  82-column 
torv  Paper  free  with  each  Album.  Agents  wanted.  Ad¬ 
dress,  AMERICAN  HOME  JOURNAL,  W.  Haven,  Ct. 

K  A  Finest  Chromo,  Gilt  and  Colored,  Scroll 
it  U  Cards  ever  sold,  only  10c.  Agents’  Samples,  10c. 

G.  A.  SPRING,  Northford,  Ct. 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  CHROMO  CARDS, 

with  name,  10c.,  postpaid. 

G.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 
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All  Lithographed  Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  10c. 
Agts.  big  Outfit,  10c.  Globe  Cakd  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 


K  A  Gold,  Figured,  and  Actress,  Chromos,  10c.  Agent’s 
O^^Sampl^ook^^^^^VYBROSj^orthford^t^^ 

ftj  A  Gold,  Silver,  Shell,  Motto,  and  Floral  Chromo 
Cards  in  beautiful  colors  with  name  10c.  Agents 
Samgl^ook^oa^Sta^rinti^^Oj^Northford^onn^^^ 

A  Gold  Chromo,  Motto,  Horseshoe,  Scrolls, 
HI  ■  B  etc.,  Cards,  with  name,  in  Case,  10c.,  or  25  Acquaint- 
Vr  ance  Cards,  10c.  E.  H.  PARDEE,  Fairhaven,  Conn. 

Envelopes  and  Note  Heads,  75  of  each, 

I  with  address  and  business  printed,  only  »%*,*' 
$2.  Carter’s  Prt’g  Office,  Plainfield,  Ind.y p  rasi  • 

I-  a  Landscape  Oliromo  Cards,  etc.,  name  on,  10c. ; 
Cr  20  Gilt  Edge  Cards,  10c. ;  Game  of  Authors,  15c. ; 

- j  . - - „ — ....  -  Samples,  10c. 

Haven^Conn. 
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,  _ _ _ ^  _ _  xrumvyj  Azu/utui  a,  xeJM 

35  Fun  and  Acquaintance  Cards,  10c. ;  Samples,  10c 
CLINTON  &  CO.,  North  Haven,  Corn 
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New  Year  Cards,  Elegant  designs,  with  your 
name  on  each,  for  10c. 

_ C.  E.  KAY,  New  Haven,  Ct, 


Gilt  Edge,  Chromo,  Snowflake,  Glass,  Lace,  etc. 
-C  Cards.  Name  on,  10c.  11  Packs  and  1  Autograph 
^^tJAlbumforJMJO^JihmUidii^Wg^OjjFaii^aven^Ct. 


DOZEN  Artistic  Chromo  Business  Cards,  6  cts., 
in  stamps.  Address,  TV.  JENNINGS  DEMOREST,  or 
-  MADAM  PEMOREST,  17  E.  14th  St.,  New  York. 

to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Sam¬ 
ples  free. 

J.  M.  MITTEN  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


IT  PAYS 


LE.  RANSOM,  84  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY. 
•  Perfect  Butter  Color  at  lowest  prices. 


ONLY  $875.00! 

WE  FURNISH  THE 

Shaker  Separator, 

Complete,  mounted  on  four  wheel  trucks,  and  the 

QUEEN  CITY  ENGINE, 

Complete,  mounted  on  trucks,  for  $875.00. 

This  is  the  best  and  cheapest  outfit  of  Its  class  ever  offered. 
We  warrant  It  to  thresh  and  clean  40  to  50  bushels  wheat  per 
hour.  Send  for  circular. 

“  From  the  well-known  thoroughness  of  the  Blymyer 
Manufacturing  Co.  in  other  manufactures,  we  have  no  doubt 
of  the  excellence  of  the  Shaker  Separator. 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

Steam  Engines,  Horse  Powers,  etc. 


Farmers  wanting  power  feed  cut¬ 
ters  will  find  our  Ensilage  Cutter  suitable  for  dry 
or  green  fodder,  $75  to  $250.  Cutters  for  hand,  $7  to  $35. 
“Ensilage  of  Green  Crops,  and  latest  facts  relating  to  this 
method,  price  $1.  THE  NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO., 

55  Beekman  St.,  New  York  City. 

VIBRATOR  HARROW. 


Best  Harrow  made.  Cuts  every  inch  of  ground,  and 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  soil.  Peculiar  shape  of  tooth  makes 
it  easy  of  draft  and  leaves  the  ground  light  and  mellow. 
Relieves  itself  of  all  obstructions.  Bundled  very  compact 
for  shipment.  Harrows  sent  on  trial. 

PHELPS  &  BIGELOW  WIND  MILL  CO., 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


Gardner’s  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus. 

Consisting  of  Grappling 
Fork,  Carriers  Pulleys,  etc. 
This  Fork,  Car,  etc.,  has 
been  sold  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  with  the 
greatest  success.  It  has  won 
its.  way  amid  the  greatest 
competition  of  Forks  and 
Carriers,  and  is  without 
doubt  the  best  Hay  andGrain 
Dnloader  made.  Every  farm¬ 
er  should  send  for  a  circular 
now.  E.  V.  R.  Gakdner  &  Co.,  Johnson’s,  Orange  CO..N.Y. 

SEDGWICK  BROS 


STEEL  W1BE  FENCE. 

Is  the  only  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use.  Being  a 
strong  net-work  without  barbs,  it  will  turn  dogs,  pigs,  poul¬ 
try, as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock, without  danger  to  either 
fence  or  stock.  It  is  Just  the  fence  for  farmers,  gardeners, 
stock-raisers,  and  railroads ;  very  desirable  for  lawns,  parks, 
or  cemeteries.  As  it  is  covered  with  rust-proof  paint  it  wilt 
last  a  lifetime.  It  is  superior  to  boards  in  every  respect, 
and  far  better  than  barbed  wire.  We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial, 
knowing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor.  The  Sedgwick 
gates,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all 
competition  in  neatness,  lightness,  strength,  and  durability. 
Ask  hardware  dealers,  or  for  price  list  and  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


PLANTS  WITH  THE  PRECISION  OF  A  HOE 

All  the  ground  a  person  can  walk  over  in  a  day. 

THE  EASIEST  TO  HANDLE  and  THE  FASTEST  HAND 
PLANTER  IN  USE. 

Every  Planter  fully  warranted  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Inducements  on  Samples  this  season.  Send  for  circular. 

WALLACE  FISK,  South  Byron, 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 


TEXAS! 


The 

Southwestern 

Immigration 

Company. 


I  tis  the  purpose  of  this  Company  to  supply  the 
need  Of  a  State  Bureau  of  Immigration ,  and  not  to 
subservet  he  purposes  of  any  individual,  railway , 
or  other  corporation.  t^“Nolandsboughtor  sold. 
Information  furnished  those  wishing  to  settle  in 
Texas.  Correspondence  solicited.  Address 
W. IV. LAN G,Pres. ( late MasterTexas  State  Grange) 
or  B.  G.  Duval,  Sec.  Austin,  Texas. 
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[January, 


THE  REASONS  WHY 

STOCK  FEEDERS,  AND  RAISERS,  AND  THE  PUBLIC 

WANT  THE 

J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  CO’S. 


They  cut  10  tons  Hay  per  day. 

'  They  grind  5  tons  Feed  per  day. 

They  saw  18  cords  Maple  Wood  per  day. 

Elevator  men  say  they  are  the  best  made. 

Well  Drillers  need  them  in  a  “  Dry  and  Thirsty  Land.” 
Corn  Shelters  “  Run  like  adop  ”  with  them. 

For  Shops,  Mechanics  can  Saw,  Mortise,  and  Bore. 

J.  !.  CASE  T.  M.  CO.,  Racine,  Wis., 

Manufacture  Portable,  Traction,  and  Stationary 
Engines  and  Threshing  Machinery,  with  latest  and 
best  improvements,  including  Apron,  Eclipse,  and  Agitator 
Separators,  Woodbury  &  Pitts  Powers.  Manufacture 
and  sell  annually  more  Threshing  Machines  than  any  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  world.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

TAYLOR  1,  2,  AND  4-HORSE  POWER. 

Runs  Feed  Mills,  Feed 
Cutters,  Shellers,  Ele¬ 
vators,  Churns,  Saws, 
Pumps,  etc.  Overhead, 
out  of  dirt  aud  snow. 
Simplest,  cheapest, 
best.  Dealers  in  Ma¬ 
chines  of  all  kinds. 
Send  for  circulars  to 
TAYLOR  HORSE 
POWER  COMPANY, 
(Cift  this  out.)  41  South  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 

HEEBNER’S  HORSE  POWERS 

WITH 

Patent  Level  Tread 

AND 

SPEED  REGULATOR. 

f  Heebner’s  Improved  Little 
Giant  Threshers. 
■HEEBNER.  &  SPIVS,  Lansilaie,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 

ARTESIAN  WELL 
DRILLING  &  MIN- 
,  _  ERAL  PROSPECT- 
1  5  1NG  MACHINERY, 
and  how  to  use.  is  fully  illustrated,  explained  aud  highly  recommended 
by  the  4 4  American  Agriculturist 99  in  the  November  Number  1879. 
Page  465.  Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  worked  by  manj  horse  or 
steam  power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer  |and  very  profitable.  Can  get  good  wells  in  earth  or 
Took  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells.  Send  for 
illustrated  price-list  and  terms  to  Agents.  Address, 

.Fierce  Woll  Excavator  Co.,  29  Bose  Street,  Hew  York,  U.  S.  A. 

"SALEM  IRON’  WORKS,  SALEM,  N.  C. 

«  w  C.  A.  HEGE, 
to  _  g  Proprietor. 


WELL  BORING, 


Manufacturers  of  4  ** 
Ciroular  Saw  Mills,  ? 
With  Hege’s  Improved  Universal  Log  Beam,  Rectilinear, 
Simultaneous  Set  Works,  and  Double  Eccentric  Friction 
"Feed.  _ 

T.  NEW’S  Prepared  " 

ROOFING. 

For  steef)  or  flat  roofs.  Applied  by  ordinary  workmen 
at  one-third  the  cost  of  tin.  Circulars  and  samples  free. 
.Agents  Wanted.  T.  NEW,  John  Street,  New  Yorlc. 

Barrett,  Arnold  &  Kimball,  Chicago,  Western  Agents. 

Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book, 

"Vf  EARLY  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  book 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  and  plank,  by  Doyles’  Rule,  cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  s’tave  and  heading 
bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns,  cord- 
wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  sent  Post-Paid  for  35  cents, 

G.  W.  FISHER, 

P.  O.  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


.jsJfto  A' 

ik 
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WiV-NTTED  FOR  TER 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe  Shelf  and  Utensil  Stand, 

^the  most  convenient  article  ever  offered  to 
housekeepers.  Agents  meet  with  greater  suc- 

_  cess  than  ever.  One  agent  made  @192  in  15 

days,  another  @38  in  2  days,  another  @27  in  1  day.  No 
Freight  Charge* *.  Address  office  nearest  you. 

SUMMIT  MANUFACTURE®  CO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Cincinnati,  <).:  81.  I.onia.  Mo. 


E.  &  0.  WARD, 


PRODUCE  COMMIS¬ 
SION  MERCHANTS. 
(established  1845.)  Send  'for  Circular  of  Great  Value, 
.giving  full  instructions  for  shipping 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  and  PRODUCE. 
No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

Kei.,  Irving  National  S/xnlc ,  New  York  City. 

STTfJTRT'H’A'Krn  writing  thoroughly  taught 

XXV7XC  A  liixil  U  by  mail  or  personally, 
itnations  procured  for  pupils  when  competent, 
end  for  circular.  W.  G.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  N  Y. 


Imperial  Egg  Food. 


(Trade  Mark.) 


Will  make  Hens  lay.  Permanently  benefits  laying 
Hens,  Moulting  Fowls,  aud  Young  Stock.  It  makes 
the  Poultry  Yard  the  best  paying  part  of  the  farm. 

Packages  sent  prepaid  for  50c.  and  $1.0u.  6  lb.  boxes.  $2.00 ;  25 
lb.  kegs,  $6.25,  delivered  to  R.  R.  Station  or  Express  Co.’s. 

CHAS.  R.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Wholesale  Agents;  IS.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons  and  J.  C.  Long,  Jr.. 
&  Co.,  New  York.— Benson,  Maule  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.— H.  15. 
Arnold  &  Co.,  Boston.— Baker  &  Hamilton,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
— Greensfelder  Bros.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THOROUGHBRED  &  CROSS-BREED  JERSEY  STOCK. 

10  Thoroughbred  Heifers  and  Cows,  3  to  8  years  old, 

5  “  Bulls,  8  months  to  3  years  old. 

10  “  Heifers,  6  to  8  months  old. 

5  “  Yearlings  past,  in  calf. 

All  the  above  are  registered  or  entitled  to  registry  In  the 
A.  J.  C.  Club  Register. 

25  Cross-breed  Heifers  and  Cows  2  to  7  years  old.  These 
are  a  mixture  of  the  two  breeds,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires,  the 
best  Family  or  Butter  Cows  I  have  ever  bred.  All  are  rich 
milkers  and  butter-makers.  Some  of  them  2-lb.  Cows.  No 
printed  circulars  issued.  My  prices  range  from  $45  for  a 
nigh  grade  Heifer  Calf,  to  $500  for  the  best  thoroughbred 
Cow.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  examine  the  Stock  in  per¬ 
son,  in  preference  to  my  own  selection. 

_ THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 

LARGEST  AND  FINEST  ’ 

COLLECTION  OF 

CLYDESDALE 

DRAFT  HORSES 

Ever  seen  on  the  American  Continent.  Also, 

HAMBLETONIANS, 

And  other  strains  of  TROTTING  HORSES,  Holstein  and 
Devon  Cattle.  Catalogues  sent  free.  Address, 
POWELL  BROS.,  Springboro,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 
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POIiL.ES>  ANGUS 


85,000,000 


Or  Aberdeen  Cattle.”  Frank  B.  Redfield,  of  Batavia,  New 
York,  is  breeding  and  importing  these  famous  cattle.  I 
now  have  a  fine  lot  of  young  animals  waiting  to  be  sent  out 
from  Scotland  before  spring.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

WM.  CROZIER, 

BEACON  HILL,  Northport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  and 
Jersey  Cattle,  which  always  take  the  Highest  Awards  at 
County ,  State,  National,  and  International  Shows.  South- 
down  Sheep  direct  from  Lord  Walsinghan  s  flock,  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Berkshires  of  the  highest  type.  Collie  Dogs  of  my 
own  selection  on  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  An  inspection 
of  the  stock  invited.  Only  2  hours  from  N.  Y.  City. 

rTncs 

SOLD. 

Man  of  U.  S.  Showing  No. 
ijo  and  price  of  Live  Stock 
,  mailed  free ;  also  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Ringers,  Rings, 
Stock  Markers,  Barbs  tor 
Board  Fences,  Buskers, 
Ladles,  Ditcli  Cleaners. 

"j  H.  W.  HILL  &  GO., 

Decatur,  III. 

BUCHAN’S  CARBOLIC 

Medicinal  Soap. 

The  Healing,  Purifying,  and  Disinfecting  properties  of  Car¬ 
bolic  Acid  are  among  the  most  wonderful  facts  disclosed  by 
modern  science.  The  best,  safest,  andmost  convenient  meth¬ 
od  of  using  this  wonderful  Curative  Is  in  the  form  of  Soaps, 

This  Soap  is  highly  prized  by  physicians  and  nurses  for  the 
sick-room.  It  purines  and  disinfects  all  unpleasant  and  dan¬ 
gerous  odors,  prevents  the  spread  of  contagion,  and  is  inval- 
able  in  curing  sores,  eruptions,  and  all  cutaneous  diseases. 

Buchan’s  Carbolic  Medicinal  Soap  is  for  sale 
at  all  Druggists. 

Wholesale  Depot, 

KIDDER  &  BAIRD,  83  John  St„  New  York. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Arclitectnral  Designs  aM  Details, 

.00  PER  PART,  POST-PAID. 

AND  II  NOW  READY. 

Contents  op  Pap.t  I— Perspective 
Views  and  Plans  of  Queen  Anne  Cot¬ 
tage;  Three  Elevations  of  Same; 
Framing  Plans :  Exterior  Details ;  In- 
^  terior  Details;  Porch  and  Details; 
Four  Piazzas  and  Details;  comprising  Eight  Plates. 

Contents  of  Part  II.— Store  Front ;  Store  Counters  and 
Sections ;  Designs  for  Brackets ;  Designs  for  Gates  and 
Fences;  Designs  for  Window  Caps  and  Hoods;  Designs  for 
Architraves  and  Bases,  Wainscoting,  Window  Sills,  and 
Aprons;  Designs,  Sections,  and  Details  of  Balconies;  6 
Elevations  and  3  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages ;  comprising 
Eight  Plates. 

Address  ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

LE.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

•  Importer  of  Annatto  and  Dairy  Coloring. 


d-  A  MJR1,  T^Hi  WT  bred*  shipped. 

YX xAIyJlXIi  J?  IT  JLl  Also  Sporting  Dogs  and 
Cattle,  by  J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

"novelty  imcubator. 

I  offer  this  as  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  best  Incubator  in 
the  market.  Costing  less  than  3  cts. 
per  day  for  oil .  Hatches  80  to  90  per 
cent  almost  surely.  Holds  10© 

Eggs.  Price,  S3©  .00,  ready 
for  shipment. 

Also  NOVELTY  HYDRO¬ 
MOTHER.  Price,  $8.30, 

ready  for  shipment.  Circulars  giv¬ 
ing  fall  particulars  on  application. 

A.  G.  ATKINS,  Orange,  N.  J. _ 

A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
Leghorns,  another  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 

iA  AA  BRONZE  and  NARRAGANSETT 
•  v  TURKEYS.  Bred  ten  years  for  size  and 
plumage.  $10.00  a  pair.  20  per  cent  off  until  Dec.  ist.  For 
pick  of  flock  order  now.  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

INCUBATORS. 

The  well-known  and  thoroughly-tested  “  CENTEN¬ 
NIAL.)”  the  Standard  Incubator  of  the  world.  Durable, 
Simple,  Economical,  and  Self-Regulating.  Also  the  new  and 
reliable  “  ACME  Simple,  Cheap,  Effective,  and  Autom¬ 
atic.  No  sprinkling.  Will  hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Every 
machine  fitted  with  turning-trays  and  warranted. 

BROODERS;  from 20 to 300 chickens.  Egg-Testers, 
etc.  Send  3-cent  stamp  for  illustrated  circular  to 
_ A.  M.  HALSTED,  P.  O.  Box  10.  Rye,  N.  Y, 

POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  Illustrated. 
*1.25  per  year.  Also  the  American 
Poultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 

gaper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
i  existence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  ■  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 


EGGS  for  HATCHING, 

winning  strains.  for 

Circular.  T.  M.  NELSON,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  In  October, 
each  year.  Circular  and  Information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  LI  A  UTARD,  M.Ii.T.S., 

Dean  of  tlie  Faculty. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

HORSES  TEETH: 

A  Treatise  on  their  Mode  of  Development,  Physiological 
Relations.  Anatomy,  Microscopical  Character,  Pathology, 
and  Dentistry :  based  on  the  works  of  well-known  Odontol- 
ogists  and  Veterinary  Surgeons ;  to  which  is  added  a  Vocab¬ 
ulary  of  the  Medical  and  Technical  Words  used. 

By  WILLIAM  II.  CLARKE.  Price,  post-paid,  $1,50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Sportsman’s  Companion,, 

Gives  outlines  ofnear- 
ly  two  hundred 
Different  Works 
on  Out-Door  Sports 
and  Pastimes.  Con¬ 
tains  nearly  One 
Hundred  Spirit¬ 
ed  Illustrations 
of  Horses,  Dogs,  Fish, 
Birds,  and  Wild  Game 
generally  —  drawn 
trom  life.  Elegantly 
printed,  tinted  paper. 

Sent  post  -  paid 
on  receipt  of  two 
3-cent  stamps. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

Publishers  of  all  Works  on  Field  Sports. 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Stanyan’s  Patent  Bread  Mixer  and  Rneader. 

Just  the  thing  for  a  Christmas  Present.  No.  2,  taking  three 
to  four  qts.  of  flour.  $3.25.  No.  1,  for  .very  email  families, 
$3.00.  Forwarded  upon  receipt  of  price. 

DUTCHER  TEMPLE  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers  and 

General  Agents,  Hopedale,  Mass. 
Money  Order  and  Telegraph  Office,  Milford,  Mass. 

BEST  SELF-OPEN  INCH 
Always  give  satisfaction. 

M.  CARTER, 

Plainfield,  Ind. 

f .... 

Celefcrated  'Racine  Wood  Pump,  Chain  Pump. 
VHW  _.  Tubing,  Tanks.  W  ashing  Machines,  Sand  Paper- 
jME®  Ing  Machines,  etc. 

(!lws\-=g  Send  for  free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WINSHIP  BROS,,  Drawer  91,  Racine,  Wis. 

We  manufacture  the  Old  Reliable,  well 
known  Solid  WHEEL  STOVER  WIND 
MILL,  andO.E  WINGER’S  IMPROVED 
DOUBLE-FACED  GRINDER,  which  is 
operated  by  pumping  windmills,  a  novel 
and  perfect  rapid  grinding  millforgriud- 
ing  ail  kinds  of  grain.  It  is  designed  also 
to  oe  operand  by  any  kind  of  power,  with 
bdlt,  tumbling  shaft,  or  by  one  or  two 
horses  witli  a  sweep  attached  Agents 
wanted.  Send  for  catalogue 
E.  B.  WINGER, 

TO  STOVER  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 

Freeport,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


CATE 


Tiie  Triumph  Wind  Engine. 

It  runs  with  less  wind,  is  more  powerful,  bet¬ 
ter  constructed,  therefore  more  durable,  lees 
liable  to  derangement  by  storms  than  any  other 
similar  machine  offered  in  the  market.  It  lias 
self-oiling  boxes.  It  is  well  balanced,  turning 
easily  to  any  point  of  the  wind.  We  make  the 
Celebrated  Racine  Wood  Pump, 


Successor 


«S8S 


THE  CHAMPION 

WIND  MILL  POWEF- 
The  Best  in  the  World. 

It  is  perfectly  self-regulating,  and  presentsno 
unnecessary  surface  to  the  wind.  Pronounced 
by  millwrights  and  mechanics  to  be  superior  to 
all  other  mills  made.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
have  investigated  the  Champion.  All  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  mill  free. 

POWELL  &  DOUGLAS,  Waukegan,  Ill. 

Trade  Mars. 

66  IRON  AGE  ” 

f*TTT  rflTTT  A  DrFFEEENT  combination's, 

vUJjl  JL  V  Xi  JL  WAV  Unexcelled  &  Unequalled. 

Most  Popular  Tool  ever  Introduced.  If  not 

handled  by  your  Dealer,  send  direct  to  Sole  Manufacturers 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

E.  S.  &  F.  BATEMAN,  Spring  Mills.  N.  J. 

■The  Best  Doubio- 

Barreltd  Shot-Gun  . 

•  in  tho  world  for 
|the  money.  War- 
Iranted  genuina 

_ _ _ *  twist, withjtos/.-. 

Belt  Box  Wads,  Box  Cans  and  Wad 
Bunch.  Also  our  celebrated  Kentucky  Rina 
for  $12,  warranted  or  no  sale.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  to 
James  Sown  A  Sion,  Enterprise  Gun  Works, 

__  -13G&  13S  Wood  St.. 

Established,  1843.  -»  Pittsburgh,  Ba. 

Lowest  prices  ever  known 

on  Breech  -  Loaders, 
Rifles,  and  Revolvers, 

OUR  $15  SHOT-GUN 

I  at  greatly  reduced  price. 

'  Send  stamp  for  our  New 
Illustrated  Catalogue  ( C) 

P. FOWELL <fe SON, 238 Main  Street,  CINCINNATI,  O, 

BEST  WASHER  AND  WRINGER 

in  the  World.  Guaranteed  to  do  perfect  work  or  money 
refunded.  Warranted  for  5  years.  Price  of  Washer,  *8 
Sample  to  agents,  $3.50.  Price  of  Wringer,  $7.50.  Sample 

MAKE  MONEY,  ALL  OF  YOU! 

""  Caxtonette  Press,  $8.00. 

COLUMBIAN  rFKE!sES3from  ^ Vo  to 
§56 %  will  do  first-class  workc  All  are 
pelf-inking  Presses  from  $3- 
CURTIS  &  MITCHELL,  Boston,  Ms, 
Send  Stamp  for  catalogue  Estab  1847. 


MAKE  -YOUR  CWN  -  RUGS, 


Beautiful  Turkish  Rug  Patterns.  Any  lady  can 
make  them  from  rags  or  yarn  at  a  trifling  expense.  Great 
profits,  permanent  business  to  Agents.  Send  stamp  for  cir- 
cular. E.  S.  FROST  &  CO.,  22  Tremont  Row,  Boston,  Mass- 


USE  THE  VERY  BEST. 

“  Trade  R  Mark." 

ANNATTO. 

L.  E.  RANSOM,  3*  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.  City. 


HANSEN’S  DANISH  LIQUID 

BUTTER  COLOR! 


Has  taken  Thirty  High¬ 
est  Prizes,  and  three 
Gold  Medals  at  World’s 
Fairs.  Is  prepared  in  veget¬ 
able  oil,  used  to  color  the 
finest  butter  made  in 
Europe,  and  fast  supersed¬ 
ing  ail  other  Coloring  m 
America.  Does  not  color 

.  ...  .  .....  ,  the  butter -milk,  makes  but¬ 

ter  beautiful,  greatly  enhances  its  value.  No  alkali  used.  One  dozen  bottles,  with  directions  for  making  the  finest 
butter,  free  to  druggists  or  dealers  HANSEN’S  LIQUID  CHEESE  COLOR,  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  RENNET.  No 
Manufacturer  or  Re-packer  of  Butter  can  afford  to  neglect  these  Danish  preparations.  Gang  Presses  and  Sell-Bandaging 
Cheese  Hoops.  All  royalties  paid  bv  us.  $625  CASH  PREMIUMS  at  late  International  and  State  Dairy  Fairs  for  verv  best 
A  pparatus  for  Manufacturers  of  Butter  and  Cheese.  Acid,  Butter-milk  and  Skim-Milk  saved.  “  ANTI-HUFF  ”  EXTli  \  CT 
a  great  success,  makes  finest  Skim-Milk  Cheese.  ANNATOINE,  RENNETS,  BANDAGE,  ANNATTO,  SCALE  BOARDS, 
FAIRBANK’S  SCALES,  etc  Lapham’s  Patent.  Seamless  Cheese  Bandage  taking  wonderfully—  bound  to  supersede.  Less 
expensive— no  waste— saves  making  Bandage.  Sizes  for  18-inch  to  lG-tnch  cheese.  Samoles  by  mail.  Corresnondence 
answered,  Circulars  furnished.  COME  AND  SEE  OUR  CREAMERY.  ALSO,  BARN  AND  SILO. 

CHEESE  anti  BUTTER  MAKERS’  SUPPLIES  aid  COMPLETE  MAHUFACfUKIHG  OUTFITS ! 

FURNISHED  BY  WHITMAN  &  BURRELL,  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

THE  BEST  COOLERS  OR  VATS  FOR  RAISING  CREAM  GUARANTEED. 


MUTH’S 

HONEY  EXTRACT0B 

AND 

UNCAPPING  KNIFE. 

The  Extractor  is  made 
of  all  metal  and  is  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  use, 
easily  cleaned,  and 
will  last  a  life-time. 

In  fact  they  have  only 
to  be  used  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  Every  Bee- 
Keeper  should  send 
for  my  circular  giving 
details  regarding  the 
care  of  bees,  and  how  to  get  the 
most  Honey. 


CHAS.  F.  MUTH,  No.  9»6 
Central  Av.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


HHKACENTS  WANTED  ffigfi 

To  Soil  the  Pavcrito 

CAKE  AND  BAKING  PAN. 

t  WILL  SELL  ON  SIGHT  TO  EVERY  HOUSEKEEPER. 

The  success  of  our  agents  proves  it  to  be  the  best  sell¬ 
ing  article  in  the  market.  One  agent  made  $120  in  2 
weeks,  another  895  in  lO days,  another  #41  in  4  days. 
Boxing  and  freight  Free  to  Agents.  Send  for  circulars 
to  nearest  address.  SHEPARD  *  CO., 

Cincinnati,  O.,  or  St.  Louis,  Ho. 

THE  OPPEH1EM 

DOUBLE  BUGGY. 


seng 
shaking. 

trated  price  list.  New  Haven  Conn. 

THE  OPPENHEIM  M’F’G  CO. 

I.  X.  L.  SPRING  TUG  LINK 


Affords  the  greatest  protection  to  HORSES,  Harness, 
Wagons,  Plows,  Mowers  and  Reapers.  Reliable  and  guaran¬ 
teed  as  represented.  Protect  your  Horse,  save  your  money, 
by  procuring  the  celebrated  D.  RISHER  &  CO.’S  I-X. 
L.  Spring  Tug  Link.  Ask  your  hardware  man  for  them,  or 
send  to  D.  RISHER  &  CO., 

Corner  of  4th  and  Wood  Streets,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


For  Infants  St  Invalids, 

Used  in  HoBpitalB,  by  Matrons,  Pbysi* 
oiane  and  Mothers  everywhere.  A  steam- 
cooked  food,  and  therefore  suited  to  the 
weakest  stomach.  Take  no  other.  Sold 
bj  druggists.  35  cts.  and  upwards# 
WQOLRICH  &  CO.  on  every  label# 


VIOLIN  OUTFITS. 

Consisting  of  Violin,  Box,  Bow 

and  Teacher,  Sent  to  any  part 
1  of  the  United  States  on  1  to  3 
1  days  trial  before 

buying. 


LINCOLN  PATENT 

Channel  Can  Creamery. 

DEEP  SETTING  PERFECTED. 
Gets  all  the  Cream  in  less  than  ten 
hours  with  ordinary  well  or  running  water, 
or  in  two  hourB  wit  h  ice  water,  with  lees  than 
half  the  ice  called  for  by  any  other  process. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Send  for  circular. 
WM.  E.  LINCOLN,  Warreu,  Mass. 

REIDS 

Creamery. 

The  simplest,  best,  and  most  con¬ 
venient  yet  invented, 

AGENTS  WANTED. 
Send  for  circular  to 

A.  H.  REID, 

1631,  33  &  35  Barker  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“HOUSE-KEEPERS,  ATTENTION! 

THE  GLOBE  WASHBOARD  AND  THE  IM¬ 
PROVED  UNION  CHURN 

Are  the  best  in 
the  world. 

Neither  have 
any  equnls.Over 
600.000  Globe 
Washboards 
sold  in  1879.  No 
more  sore  hands 
or  torn  clothes 
on  inferior 
was  h  boards. 

Buy  it  and  try 
it.  The  Im¬ 
proved  Union 
Churn  is  the  per¬ 
fect  butter- 
maker.  Easier 

and  quicker  than  by  any  others.  One 
trial  will  convince  any  one  oi  the  fact. 

Send  lor  circulars  with  full  details. 
Liberal  terms  to  dealers. 

UNION  MANF'C  CO„  Toledo.  OhSe. 

Rectangular  and 
Square  BOX 

Cheapest  and  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Three  6izes  of  the  Lever  Butter 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 
CORNISH  &  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

Lilly’s  Patent. 

Won  First  Premium  at  the 

American  Institute  Fair.  New 
York,  in  1878;  at  the  Fair  of  the 
Penn.  State  Agricultural  Society 
in  1879 ;  at  the  Dairyman’s  Fair  at 
Delhi,  N.  Y„  in  1879,  and  at  County 
Fairs  innumerable.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  only  self-feed¬ 
ing  and  reliable  machine  in 
t  he  market.  Descriptive  circu¬ 
lar  sent  free. 

C,  H.  R.  TRIEBELS,  316  Race  St.,  Phila,  Pa. 

EVAPORATING  FRUIT. 

SENTI  Treatise  on  improved  methods.  Tables,  yields, 
SniS  JL  I  prices,  profits,  and  general  statistics. 

Ff?  E  E  I  AMOS  STOUFFER,  Chambersburg,  Pa, 


wperf I qtId 3  BUTTER  COLOR 

It  Gives  Butter  the  gilt-edged  color  the  year  round.  The  largest  Butter  Buyerscecommendfilts  use. 
Thousands  of  Dairymen  say  IT  IS  PERFECT.  Used  bvallthe  best  Creameries.  Awarded  tne  Inter- 
HationalDiploma  at  N.  Y.  Dairy  Fair.  Ask  your  drnggistormerchantf  orit;or  write  toask  what  it  Is,  what 
It  costs,  who  usesit,  where  to  get  it.  WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  Burlington,  Yt, 


U  S  £  ON  LY>f TH  I S)fT  H  E  FI  R  STJf  AND  JfT-HE 
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January.] 


We  will  send 


MAIL, 


postage  paid,  a  3M  LB. 
PACKAGE  of  our  celebrated 
SUN-SUN  CHOP  TEA  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $2.50.  It  is  the 
FINEST  imported  BLACK 
TEA,  with  a  GREEN  TEA 
flavor.  Warranted  to  SUIT 
ALL  TASTES.  Parties 
wishing  to  test  it  before  buy¬ 
ing  in  quantity  we  will  send 
SAMPLE  on  receipt  of  6 
CENTS.  Postage  -  stamps 
taken.  SPECIAL  TERMS 
ON  LARGE  ORDERS.  Par¬ 
ticulars  free. 

TMreatAmericanTeaCo., 

IMPORTERS, 

31  and  33  VESEY  ST., 

P.  0.  Box  4235,  New  York. 


IOWA 


For  Sale  by  tJie 

Iowa  R.R.  Laud  Co. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


Over  1, ©00,000  Acres 

of  Choice  Farming  Lands  in 

the  Near  West. 


FARMS 


Branch  Office,  92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


UNION  PACIFIC  RV.  LANDS 

IN  NEBRASKA. 
Fertile  Soil,  Long  Sum¬ 
mers,  Short  Winters. 

Special  Inducements  to  Laud  Seekers, 

Those  going  West  will  find  It  to  their  advantage 
to  send  for  ihl'ormation,  which  will  be  mailed  free. 
Apply  to  LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 
Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Omaha,  Neb. 
Refer  to  ttiis  advertisement. 


FARMS. 


150  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
J1  arms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
A.  P.  GitIFFITH,  Smyrna, Del. 


CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

laro-e  or  small  tracts ;  homes  or  Investments,  for  sale  by 
McAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

250  MARYLAND  FARMS, 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries)  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Attv.,  Easton.  Md. 


fODO  000  ACRES  CHOICE  LANDS  IN 
MINN  ES0TA.&  DAKOTA. 

'/■'■.A  \  -2  "•  -  V  ■  <•  '  r.  / 

^ /  v  ,.=L.  ■  •  r-ri&y.-t-': 


’  -.\v  •  i  ■  ■  V 

'IMM- 


:  -:n5v-r?J  ,  fC'.-  '  -  hfe 


~ _ _ ••  :  -•■  •  \U-%Lg :  —  • 

FOR  SALE  AT  TO  S  6—PER  A  CPE  OR 

EASY  TEEMS.  EE  EE  FARE  &LOW  FREIGHT 
TO  PUECHA  SEES.  FOE  GU/DE  CONTAINING 
MARA  FULL  7 NFOAMAT/O/V,  ADDRESS 

che  -S',  e:.  ^  rrvi  m  o  fj  sr , 
LANE  COMP.  C.Sc NW.RY CftSCAGQ,! 'LL. 


INFORMATION 

Other  Properties  furnished  on  application. 

Bureau  of  Immigration  of  Va.,  Richmond,  Va. 

A  T>  It/F  for  sale,  only  $14  for  a  choice  homestead 
JT  AXl/lfA  of  160  acres,  in  the  WONDER-LA JVD  of 
the  West.  Send  $1  and  get  the  Herald  for  six  months,  a  <• 
column  folio,  and  U.  S.  land  laws,  and  learn  all  about  the 
country.  Address  HERALD,  Alexandria,  Dakota. 

St.  Paul,  Itmeapolis  &  ManMa  Railway 

Offers  for  sale  at  very  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms, 
3,000,000  ACRES  of  the  most  fertile  lands  In  Minnesota, 
mostly  situated  in  the  far  famed 

RED  RIVER  VALLEY 

of  the  North.  The  Great 

WI2EA.T  G-AHDEKT 

of  the  World.  Three  dollars  per  acre  allowed  to  settlers  for 
breaking  and  cultivation.  Large  descriptive  pamphlets  and 
maps  mailed  free.  Address  _ 

D.  MoKINLAV  i-and  Com’r.,  St.  Paul,  tonn. 


NORTH  STAR  SEED  FARMS,  1881. 

Fifth  Annual  Catalogue  now  ready,  free,  on  application. 
Former  correspondents  will  be  served  without  application. 
The  products  of  these  Seed  Farms,  the  most  Northern  in 
America,  have  established  beyond  contro  'ersv  the  great 
organic  law,  “that  the  further  North  (Seeds  are 
grown,  the  earlier  their  products  will  mature,’’ 
Oar  St.  Paul  Tomato,  Early  Minnesota 
Sweet  Corn,  Red  River,  and  Squaw  Corn, 
Pure  Scotch.  Fyfe  Wheat  (Seed  Stock),  Carrots, 
Beets,  Radishes,  and  nearly  everything  in  Vegetable 
List  cannot  be  equalled  in  America. 

T.  M.  METCALF, 

_ Seed  Grower  and  Jobber,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

VIRGINIA  LANDS,  etc.  tofonnatioa 

BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION  OF  VA.,  Richmond,  Va. 

"J7TTE  HUNDRED  VIRGINIA  FARMS  AND 

X1  MILLS  for  Sale  or  Exchange.  Write  for  free 
Catalogue.  R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 

7VT  ARYL  AND  FARMS  S7  to  825  peracre.  Short 
1YJL  winters,  breezy  summers,  healthy  climate.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburg,  Md. 

BEFORE  BUYING  OR  RENTING  AN 

ORGAN 

Send  for  our  LATEST  Illustrated  Catalogue  (32  pp. 
4to.),  with  NEWEST  STYLES,  at  $51  and  upward;  or  $6.38 
per  quarter,  and  up.  Sent  free.  MASON  &  HAMLIN 
ORGAN  CO.,  154  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON ;  46  E.  14th  St,, 
NEW  YORK;  149  Wabash  Av.,  CHICAGO. 


THEDEAFHEAR 

IPERFeIt  L  ?,H?l*oixhnary  ^Con  versati  on,  BB 

Lectures,  Concerts,  etc.,  by  a  wonderful  New  Mr  J 

Scientific  Invention, THE  DENTAPHONE  JB 

Forremarkable  public  tests  on  the  Dear— also  on  K 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb— see  New  York  Herald.  ■  j 
Sept.  28th;  New  York  Christian  Advocate,  Nov.  IflU 

3  Deaf 


I  PERFETTL?,HiHY>iSmary  ^Conversation,  I 
Lectures,  Concerts,  etc.,  by  a  wonderful  New  I 
Scientific  Invention, THE  DENTAPHONE.I 
Forremarkable  public  tests  on  the  Deaf— also  on  I 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb— see  New  York  Herald,  \ 

Sept.  28th;  New  York  Christian  Advocate .  Nov.  V 

20.,  etc.  Small  Size— can  be  carried  in  the  pocket*  The  I _ 

should  sendfor  FREE  Illustrated  descriptive  Pamphlet  to 
American  Dentaphone  Co.,  163  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

INVALID  ROLLING  CHAIR 

(RECLINING) 

_  A  Prleelets  boon 
to  those  who  ore 
unable  to  walk.  I 
l.  A.  H.  Stephens,! 

C.,  and  hundreds  T 
others  use  them.* 

Send  for  Circular  to  . 

FOLDING  CHAIJLt  CO«»  New  Haven*  Conn* 


Building  Felt. 

This  water  proof  material,  resem- 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  simples, 

C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J. 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Tear,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 
[all  post  free.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . $4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  $1.20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $1  each.] 
Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each. . .  ^^Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
except  to  British  Honduras.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  38  cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  pay¬ 

able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders  :  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss ..  Bonnd  V  ol  nines 
from  Vol.  16  to  38  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
he  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to 
he  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  23  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  Increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as' the  original  club. 
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Lais’  Floral  Calel 

AND 

PICTORIAL  HOME  COMMON. 

The  Handsomest  Illustrated  Journal  1 
Of  Household  Art,  Flowers,  and 
Home  Literature  in  America. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 

A  large  16  page  finely  Illustrated  Monthly  I 
Journal. 

Eight  pages  are  devoted  to  Practical  FlorU  1 
culture,  and  the  remaining  eight  to  short! 
stories,  spicy  selections, andhousehold  topics  1 
of  general  interest.  A  choice  selection  of  | 
music  is  given  with  each  No.  To  each  sub-1 
scriber  is  given  a  rare  premium.  ( Send  for  1 
premium  list.)  See  what  “  The  Christian  at  I 
Work’’ says  of  it: 

A  GEM  OF  A  JOURNAL. 

“  Since  the  Floral  Cabinet  has  entered  on  a  I 
new  career  in  the  hands  of  the  present  pub- 1 
Ushers,  with  a  radical  revolution  in  its  edi-  [ 
torial  management,  it  has  rapidly  risen  in  I 
public  favor,  and  has  enjoyed  a  largely  in- 1 
creased  circulation,  as  it  richly  deserves.  I 
The  Floral  Cabinet  is  one  of  the  best  guides  to  I 
flower  culture  and  home  adornment,  lttells  j 
all  about  flowers  and  everything  that  is  akin  I 
to  flowers,  and  shows  the  difference  between 
management  and  mismanagement.  With  the  | 
aid  of  the  Floral  Cabinet  any  lady  may  easily 
make  her  home  beautiful.  The  use  of  exact¬ 
ly  such  a  publication  as  this  amongthe  young 
people  of  a  family  leads  to  refinement  of . 
taste,  and  to  an  acquaintance  with  all  that  I 
makes  home  happy.  The  Cabinet  is  full  of  I 
sunshine  from  beginning  to  end,  rich  with  I 
original  contributions  both  in  prose  and! 
poetry,  and  elegant  with  choice  woodcuts] 
made  expressly  for  its  pages  by  most! 
eminent  artists.  Its  price  is  only  a  dollar] 
and  a  quarter  a  year,  with  premiums  enough  I 
in  the  way  of  valuable  seeds  to  set  up  a  I 
garden  or  conservatory.  No  home  ought  to  I 
he  without  the  monthly  visits  of  the  Floral  I 
Cabinet .”  I 

The  above  is  only  one  of  many  notices  of  I 
the  same  character. 

SUBSCRIPTION. 

Per  Year .  $!-25f 

Six  Months . . 05 1 

Quarterly  Edition . -  ,5of 

Three  Months . -  ,35i 

Specimen  Copy . lo[ 

Sends  cents  for  specimen! 
copy  of  The  Fret  Sawyer’s  j 
Monthly. 

ADAMS  &  BISHOP, 

46  Beckman  St.,  N.Y.  \ 

Box  2466. 


“FOREST  AND  STREAM.” 

The  American  Sportsman’s  Journal. 

DEVOTED  TO 

NATIJRAJL  HISTORY, 

FISH  CULTURE, 

FISHING, 

SHOOTING, 

THE  HOG, 

THU  RIFLE, 

And  YACHTING. 

Discusses  Questions  of  Live  Interest  to  every 
Farmer  in  America. 

Send  for  a  Sample  Copy. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO., 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Address,  on  postal, 

FOWLER  &  WELLS,  751  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

EVCJI.ISH  F.HITION. 

Ordinary  Pages.  SI  .00  per  line  ( agate),  eacli  insertion 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  rage,  $1.25  per  line. 
Second  Cover  Page— SI. 50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Pope— S3, 00  per  line- 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3,00*each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GERMAN  EHITION. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page ,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page ,  £0  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  insertion. 
g^~No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

Olt.VNUK  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Bboldway,  N.  Y. 


[January, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


1881.] 


BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Farm  and  Garden. 

Allen's  (R.  L.  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book . $2  50 

Allen’s  VR.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Bailey’s  The  Book  of  Ensilage .  1  00 

Barnard’s  F arming  by  Inches .  38 

Barnard’s  Gardening  for  Money .  1  50 

Barnard’s  My  Ten  Rod  Farm .  38 

Barnard’s  Strawberry  Garden .  38 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  2  50 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  25 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopedia .  6  00 

Enliekl’s  Indian  Corn . .  1  00 

Farming  for  Profit .  3  75 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  Essays  by  practical  growers.]  30 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Cabbages .  30 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  etc .  30 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising .  30 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  30 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Harlan’s  Farming  with  Green  Manures .  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Hop  Culture.  By  nine  experienced  cultivators .  30 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One .  1  On 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage .  1  75 

Klippart's  Wheat  Plant .  1  75 

Leland  s  Farm  Homes,  In-Doors  and  Out-Doors .  1  50 

Boring’s  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotham .  3  50 

Nichol’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1  25 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper.,  30c.:  cloth. .  60 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) .  25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  8  vols.,  each .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  [1879] .  30 

Riley’s  Potato  Pests . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. .  75 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  1  50 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  75 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1  50 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  1  00 

Thomas's  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery . 1  50 

Tim  Bunker  Papers  ;  or,  Yankee  Farming .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators.  25 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’ Manual.  3  vols .  4  50 

Ville’s  High  Farming  without  Manures .  25 

Waring'sBook  of  the  Farm . 2  00 

Waring’s  Farmers’  Vacation .  3  00 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Fruits  and  Flowers. 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Barnard’s  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  .  38 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Buist’s  Flower-Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . . .  75 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Culver’s  Fruit  Preserver’s  Manual .  25 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5  00 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott’s  Hand  Book  for  Fruit  Growers _ pa.,  60c.:  clo.  1  00 

Field’s  Pear  Culture.  .  l  25 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist  .  1  50 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1  50 

Heinrich’s  Window  Flower  Garden .  75 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture.  (New&Enlar’dEd.)  1  50 

Hooper’s  Western  Fruit  Book .  1  00 

Husmann’s  American  Grape  Growing  &  Wine  Making..  1  50 

Johnson’s  Winter  Greeneries  at  Home .  1  00 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  1  50 

Phin’s  Open  Air  Grape  Culture .  1  00 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  1  00 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  DO 

Robinson’s  Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours .  1  50 

Roe’s  Success  with  Small  Fruits .  5  00 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture .  30 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed .  3  75 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  .paper,  50c.;  clo.  1  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

Horses. 

Baucher’s  New  Method  of  Horsemanship .  1  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  8  vols . 30  00 

Cole’s  American  Veterinarian .  75 

Coleman  on  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing . 2  00 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo,  cloth...  2  50 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  112mo. .  150 

Delisser’s  Horseman's  Guide . boards.  75c. ;  cloth..  1  00 

Durant’s  Horseback  Riding  from  Medical  Point  of  View.  1  25 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book .  2  00 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3  75 

Famous  American  Race  Horses .  75 

Famous  American  Trotting  Horses .  75 

Famous  Horses  of  America .  1  50 

Flower's  Bits  and  Bearing  Reins .  50 

Going’s  Veterinary  Dictionary.  ..  .  2  00 

Helm’s  American  Roadster .  5  00 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers . ,..  1  75 

Hints  and  Helps  to  Horsemen  . .  50 

Horses  and  Hounds .  80 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Law’s  Farmers’ Veterinary  Adviser .  3  00 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  norse  Doctor .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

McClure’s  American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide .  1  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Percheron  Horse .  1  00 

Rarey  and  Knowlson’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer .  50 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  1  50 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2  00 

Stewart’s  American  Farmer’s  Horse  Book .  3  00 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book .  1  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Eng.Ed.  8vo.  3  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field,  Am.Ed.12mo.  2  00 

Wallace's  American  Stud-Book.  Vol.  1 . 10  00 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.  1  &  2 _ 20  00 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America . 2  50 

Youatt  and  Skinner  on  the  Horse .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle .  2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals . 1  00 

Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep .  1  25 

Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry . 1  75 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  12mo . 1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth .  2  50 


Fleming’s  Veterinary  Obstetrics .  6  00 

Food  from  the  Far  West .  l  50 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  l  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jersey,  Aldernev.  and  Guernsey  Cow .  1  50 

Keeping  One  Cow .  1  00 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep. .  2  00 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  l  00 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd .  2  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  l  50 

Reasor  on  the  Hog .  1  50 

SidDey  on  the  Pig .  50 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual.  (New  &  Enlarged  Ed.)..  150 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle .  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 1  00 

Poultry. 

Burnham's  New  Poultry  Book .  2  00 

Corbett's  Poultry  Yard  and  Market... .pa.,  50  cts.;  cloth  75 

Felch’s  Amateur’s  Manual  of  Poultry .  75 

Geyelin’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1  25 

Gray’s  The  Game  Fowl .  1  50 

Lewis’  Practical  Poultry  Book .  l  50 

Miner's  Domestic  Poultry  Book . 1  00 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ paper,  40c.;  cloth .  75 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry  .  l  00 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  9  00 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl .  2  50 

Wright’s  Ulus.  Book  of  Poultry.  Cl.  12.50;  Half  Morocco.17  50 
Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper . 2  00 

Architecture  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Ames’  Alphabets . 1  50 

Ames’  Compendium  of  Penmanship .  5  00 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses . 1  50 

Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads .  2  50 

Barn  Plans  and  Out-Buildings .  1  50 

Bicknell's  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture .  6  00 

Bicknell’s  Detail  Cottage  &  Constructive  Architecture.  10  00 

Bicknell’s  Public  Buildings.  New .  3  50 

Bicknell’s  School-House  and  Church  Architecture .  3  00 

Bicknell’s  Specimen  Book  of  Architect’l  Design.  New.  1  00 

Bicknell's  Stables,  Out-buildings,  Fences,  etc .  2  50 

Bicknell’s  Street,  Store,  and  Bank  Fronts.  New .  4  00 

Bicknell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder . 4  00 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement . 10  00 

Burns’ Architectural  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’ Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Cameron's  Plasterer’s  Manual .  75 

Camp's  How  Can  I  Learn  Architecture... pa.,  25c.;  clo.  50 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture .  1  50 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  3  00 

Croff’s  Progressive  American  Architecture .  6  00 

Cummings’  Architectural  Details .  6  00 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening . 6  50 

Elliott’s  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture . 4  00 

Gardner’s  Common  Sense  in  Church  Building .  1  00 

Gould’s  American  Stair-Builder  s  Guide .  3  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  3  00 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture.. .  3  00 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings  and  Fences . 4  00 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  75 

Hulme’s  Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments .  1  50 

Hussey’s  Home  Building .  5  00 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture .  4  00 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm,  and  Barn-Yard.  1  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House .  t  00 

Kern’s  Practical  Landscape  Gardening .  l  50 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses .  5  00 

Leuehar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner .  5  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder .  5  00 

Palliser’s  American  Cottage  Homes .  5  00 

Palliser’s  Model  Homes .  l  00 

Phinn’s  Workshop  Companion .  35 

Plummer’s  Carpenters’  and  Builders’  Guide .  1  00 

Powell’s  Foundations  and  Foundation  Walls .  1  50 

Reed’s  House  Plans  for  Everybody .  1  50 

Riddell’s  Carpenter  and  Joiner  Modernized . 7  50 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  7  00 

Riddell’s  Lessons  on  Hand  Railing  for  Learners .  5  00 

Riddell’s  The  Artisan .  5  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture .  4  00 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country-  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . 2  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  l  50 

Withers’  Church  Architecture . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes  .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings....  1  00 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.  Vols.  1  &  2 . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  00 

Woollett’s  Old  Homes  Made  New .  1  50 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Field  Sports  and  Amusements. 

Amateur  Trapper  and  Trap  Makers’  Guide. pa. ,50cg  bds.  75 

Archer,  The  Modern .  25 

Archery,  Witchery  of .  1  50 

Athletic  Sports  for  Boys . bds. 75c.;  cloth..  1  00 

Barber’s  Crack  Shot .  1  25 

Batty’s  Practical  Taxidermy  and  Home  Decoration....  1  50 

Batty’s  How  to  Hunt  and  Trap .  .  1  50 

Rogardus’  Field,  Cover,  &  Trap  Shooting .  2  00 

Breech-loaders.  ByGloan .  1  25 

Breech-loader,  Modern,  Greener .  2  50 

Burges’  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field . 3  00 

Butler  on  the  Dog .  2  00 

Camp  Cookery,  Parloa .  50 

Camps  and  Tramps  in  the  Adirondacks .  1  25 

Canoe  and  Camera.  Square  12mo .  150 

Dead  Shot;  or.  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  25 

Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog .  3  00 

Dog,  by  Hill .  2  00 

Dog,  The,  by  Idetone .  1  25 

Dog — Paths  to  Success .  50 

Dogs,  by  Richardson . paper,  30  cts.;  cloth. .  60 

Dogs,  by  Stables . 75 

Dogs  of  Great  Britain,  America,  and  other  Countries. .  2  00 

Dogs,  Scale  of  Points  in  Judging .  50 

Every  Boy’s  Book  of  Sports . 3  50 

Fishingin  American  Waters . 3  50 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season .  1  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  2  vols . 4  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen . 2  00 

Frazar’s  Practical  Boat  Sailing .  1  00 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather .  50 

“Fysshe  and  Fysshynge.”  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  1496.  1  00 

Gildersleeve’s  Rifles  and  Marksmanship .  1  50 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .  1  00 

Hallock’s  Camp  Life  in  Florida .  1  50 

Hallock’s  Dog  Fanciers’  Directory .  75 

Hallock’s  Fishing  Tourist .  2  00 

Hallock’s  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer .  3  00 


Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c;  cloth .  60 

How  to  Camp  Out,  Goula . oil-cloth,  75  cts  ;  cloth . .  1  00 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol .  50 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  75 

King’s  Trouting  on  the  Brule  River .  1  50 

T.ottnc’  Amprinon  CnAnf emu  11  n  nr~ 


2  75 
2  00 
3(10 
50 
5  50 
1  50 
60 


Lewis’  American  Sportsman . 

Long’s  American  wild  Fowl  Shooting.  .  . 

Minot’s  Land  and  Game  Birds  of  New  England . 

Monstery’s  Art  of  Swimming . 

Norris’  American  Angler . 

On  the  Wing,  Bumsted . 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  . paper,  30c.;  cloth.... 

Roosevelt  &  Green’s  Fish  Hatching  and  Fish  Catching.  1  50 
Samuels’  Birds  of  New  England  and  Adjacent  States. .  4  00 
Schley’s  American  Par  tridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting. . .  2  00 

Shooting  on  the  Wing .  73 

Starr’s  “  Forest  and  Stream  ”  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen.  50 

Stonehenge,  Dogs,  British  Islands .  7  50 

Stonehenge  Encyclopedia  of  Rural  Sports .  4  50 

Stonehenge,  Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog .  3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Eng.  ed.,  8vo .  3  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Am.  ed.,  12mo .  2  00 

The  Archery .  13 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice .  1  30 

Miscellaneous. 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Ornithology  (Wilson  &  Bonaparte) .  7  50 

Ames’  Compendium  of  Penmanship .  5  00 

Bailey  on  Ensilage . .  2  00 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  LTnited  States .  1  25 

Betnent’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Book  of  Household  Pets . paper,  50c. :  cloth..  75 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Brown’s  Taxidermist’s  Manual .  1  00 

Bruckner’s  American  Manures .  1  50 

Butler’s  Family  Aquarium .  75 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth .  75 

Collection  of  Ornaments .  2  00 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals .  20 

Cooking  Manual  (Miss  Juliet  Corson) .  50 

Cooking  School  Text  Book  and  Housekeeper’s  Guide 

(Miss  Juliet  Corson) .  125 

Cook’s  Manual  of  the  Apiary .  1  25 

Dana’s  Muck  Man  ual . . .  1  25 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant . 2  50 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  3  00 

Dow’s  Plain  Facts  about  Florida .  25 

Dwyer’s  Immigrant  Builder .  1  50 

Dussauce  on  the  Manufacture  of  Vinegar .  5  00 

Eassie’s  Wood  and  its  Uses .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville .  1  50 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees .  1  00 

Ensilage  of  Maize .  1  00 

Felker’s  What  Grocers  Sell  Us  :  Manual  for  Buyers.. .  100 
Fowler's  Twenty  Years  of  Inside  Life  in  Wall  Street..  1  50 

Fuller’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist . 1  00 

Gardner’s  Carriage  Painters’  Manual .  1  00 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint .  1  00 

Grant’s  Beet  Root  Sugar .  1  25 

Grimshaw  on  Saws .  2  50 

Half  Hour  Recreations  in  Popular  Science.  2  vols .  5  00 

Harris  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain  $4; 

Colored  Engravings .  6  50 

Harris'  Talks  on  Manures .  1  50 

Hazard’s  Butter  and  Butter  Making .  25 

Hedges’  Sugar  Cane  and  their  Products .  1  00 

Hemsley’s  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants .  7  50 

Holden's  Book  of  Birds . paper,  25c. ;  cloth. .  50 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing .  75 

Home  Cook-Book .  1  50 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

How  I  made  $350  a  Year  by  my  Bees .  25 

How  to  Make  Candy .  50 

John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) .  1  50 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

King’s  Beekeepers’  Text  Book,  .paper,  75c _ cloth .  1  00 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee .  2  00 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  su 

Maynard’s  Naturalist’s  Guide .  "  2  00 

Menhaden:  Its  Uses,  etc. ;  Goode  &  Atwater .  2  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  1  50 

Norris’  American  Fish  Culture .  1  75 

Northrop’s  Economic  Tree.  Planting .  25 

Northrop’s  Schools  of  Forestry .  30 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Our  Farmer’s  Account  Book .  1  00 

Packard's  Guide  to  Study  of  Insects . .  ’ ' '  5  00 

Packard’s  Half-hours  with  Insects .  2  50 

Packard’s  Our  Common  Insects .  1  50 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  .  60 

Phin’s  How  to  Use  the  Microscope .  75 

Phin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction .  50 

Porter  on  the  Sugar  Cane .  4  50 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) .  1  50 

Quinby’s  New  Bee-Keeping .  1  50 

Riley’s  Locust  Plague .  1  25 

Ropp’s  Commercial  Calculator .  1  00 

Root’s  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture .  1  25 

Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log-Book .  35 

Skillful  Housewife .  75 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture .  .  1  00 

Stewart’s  Sorghum  and  Its  Products . .  1  50 

Texas ;  the  Coming  Empire .  1  50 

The  Complete  Home .  2  75 

Twenty-five  Cent  Dinners,  New  Ed. (Miss  Juliet  Corson)  25 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures .  50 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens .  1  50 

Ware’s  The  Sugar  Beet .  4  00 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  anu  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Condition  in  City  &  Country  Houses  50 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns .  2  00 

Waring’s  Village  Improvements  and  Farm  Villages. ...  75 

Willard’s  Practical  Butter  Book .  1  00 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry .  3  00 

Woodward’s  Artistic  Drawing  Studies .  6  00 

Woodward's  Designs  for  the  Fret  Saw .  50 

Woodward’s  Ornamental  and  Fancy  Alphabets .  6  00 

Youatt  on  the  Dog .  2  50 

IN  STOCK: 

Bayle’s  House  Drainage  and  Water  Service .  3  00 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America .  3  00 

Butler’s  Ventilation  of  Buildings .  50 

Byrne’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Price  Book .  35 

Cole’s,  The  Horse’s  Foot .  1  00 

Coues’  Field  Ornithology .  2  50 

Coues’  Fur-Bearing  Animals .  3  00 

Coues’  Key  to  North  American  Birds .  7  00 

Darwin’s  Variations  of  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Vols _  5  00 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener.. pa.,  50c.;  clo.  1  00 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  5  00 

Holly's  Modern  Dwellings  in  Town  and  Country .  4  00 

Johnson’s  Gardener’s  Dictionary .  3  50 

Ladies’  Fancy  Work .  1  50 

Leavitt’s  Facts  about  Peat .  1  75 
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POWDER 


Absolutely  Pure. 

Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar.— No  other  preparation 
makes  such  light,  flaky  hot  breads  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  by  dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the  ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  indigestible  food. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  by  all  Grocers. 

Royal  Baking  Powdes  Co.,  New  York. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS 


and  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc  — 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  with-  small  capital.  Also 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools.  Churches , 
Sinning  Schools ,  and  Parlor  Entertainments .  Send  stamp 
for  116-page  illustrated  Catalogue. 

MCALLISTER,  MTff  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y 


Removal  of  the  Depot  for  W.  S.  Blunt’s 

Universal  Force  Pumps. 

Secured  by  letters  patent. 

THESE  PUMPS  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE 
“MEDAL  OP  SUPERIORITY.” 

The  highest  award  of  the  American  Institute 
for  1878  over  all  competitors. 

These  pumps  have  enormous  power,  and  are  for  the  house 
or  for  out-door  wells  of  any  depth.  They  are  constructed 
,-jv  witii  special  regard  to  strength, 

ease  ot  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  be  immediately 
flllHik  changed  from  lift  to  lorce  pumps, 

1  llim.  and  the  handle  can  be  placed 

I  I  ilraiv  to  work  at  any  desired  angle  witii 

ffl  11  1  IPsfiA  the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
Illlaiill  limy  cannot  be  tampered  with. 
Illflillillllir  ill  Attention  is  culled  to  our  new 
£3  I  elegant,  pattern  DEEP  WELL 

% 


non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells, 
pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  lR-inch  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 

W.  S.  BLUNT, 

94  Beekman  Street, 
New  York. 


New  England  Agency,  A.  M. 
ashin  ' 


encv,  A.  M.  MORTON  &  CO.,  25 

Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pacific  Coast  Agency,  Dunbam,  Carrigan  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WM.  D.  ANDREWS  &  BRO., 

TUBE  WELLS. 


229  BROADWAY, 

Opposite  Post-Office,  NEW  YORK. 


SW  FRIENDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  In 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  vou  a  sample  copy  of  our 

MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb.  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


The  Reason  Why 

The  Robbins  Washer  and  Bleacher  is 
the  best  device  ever  Invented  for  wash¬ 
ing  clothing  is, 

1st,  it  does  away  with  all  labor,  so 
that  a  mere  child  can  do  an  ordinary 
washing. 

2d,  it  will  do  the  work  better,  quick¬ 
er,  and  cleaner  than  it  can  be  done  in 
any  other  way ; 

3d,  it  will  not  wearor  injure  the  most 
delicate  fabric;  good  soap  and  soft  wa¬ 
ter  only  being  used. 

4th,  It  is  perfectly  simple  in  its  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  cannot  wear  out  or  get  out  of 
order  and, 

5th,  It  has  been  successfully  used  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  six  years  by  thousands  of 
families  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 

These  are  surely  common  sense  reasons,  and  no  house¬ 
keeper  in  the  land  can  afford  to  he  without  one  of  these 
wonderful  machines.  They  are  truly  Worth  their 
Weight  in  Gold  — as  the  evidence  of  t lie  tens  of 
thousands  now  using  them  fully  attest.  The  strongest 
evidence  we  can  offer  to  the  readers  of  the  Agriculturist 
that  all  our  claims  are  strictly  honest  and  true,  is  the  fact 
that  tlie  publishers  have  from  time  to  time  given  us  very 
flattering  notices,  and  they  are  not  the  men  to  puff  or 
recommend  anything  unless  they  know  fully  whereol 
they  speak. 

If  yon  have  any  spare  time  during  these  winter  months, 
you  can  not  doa  better  thing  than  send  for  a  sample,  give 
it  a  trial,  and  then  act  as  agent  for  us.  As  we  allow  a 
liberal  commission  to  agents,  you  can  turn  your  time  to 
very  profitable  account  by  working  for  us. 

We  send  the  Washer  by  express — all  charges  paid — to 
your  nearest  railway  express  office,  in  any  part  ol  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Riv¬ 
ers  ;  also  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  or 
Texas,  on  receipt  of  $3.50  in  Registered  Letter.  P.  O. 
Money  Order,  or  Bank  Draft.  We  do  not  send  any 
orders  C  O.  D. 


Address  BISSELL  MFC.  CO., 

50  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton ,  Madison  Co N.  Y., 


MANUFACTURE KS  OF 

Portable  and  Agricultural 

Steam  Engines 

Of  the  HIGHEST  STANDARD,  in  every  respect,  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  workmanship.  Were  pioneers  in  the. 
manufacture  of 

Practically  Portable  Steam  Engines, 

And  witii  determined  policy  to  build  only  the  best  ma¬ 
chinery  from  the  best  materials,  and  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner  of  construction,  and  with  continued  improvements, 
have  attained  the  highest  standard  in  excellence  of  work 
mansliip,  simplicity  of  design  and  capacity  of  power  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  have  maintained  their  manufacture,  the 

Standard  Portable  and  Agricultural  Engines 

of  the  world.  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  on  application. 
Mention  this  paper. 


BOLSTER  SPRINGS  FOR  FARM  WAGONS. 

Made  of  Best  Oil  Tempered  Steel. 


ffl  SOMETHING  NEW! 


They  save  largely  lrom  vear  and  tear  in  every  part  of  the 
Wagon.  They  remove  all  necessity  for  a  Spring  Seat.  They 
convert  a  common  Lumber  Wagon  into  a  Spring  Wagon,  making 
it  equally  comfortable  for  from  one  to  twenty  persons.  They  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  ofFruit  and  Vegetable  Growers* 
They  are  suited  to  al  lmakes  aud  sizes  of  Farm  Wagons,  and  can 
be  attached  by  any  one.  They  make  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
riding  Spring  Wagon  in  the  market.  These  Springs  have  been 
in  practical  use  for  over  three  years,  and  are  a  pronounced  sue  • 
cess.  No  Teamster  or  Farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  them. 

We  want  Agents  everywhere.  Send  for  description  and  prices, 
and  mention  this  paper. 

SEMPLE  &  BIRGE  MPG.  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

FARM  HOMES, 

In-Doors  and  Ont-Doors. 


BY 

E.  H.  L EL  AND. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

This  is  a  most  charming  book  and  should  be  in  every  farm 
home  in  the  land,  It  is  written  in  a  most  captivating  style 
by  a  writer  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subjects  treated 
Every  page  abounds  iu  valuable  hints  and  suggestions, 
communicated  in  an  entertaining,  narrative  form.  The  vol 
ume  is  very  handsomely  printed  on  tinted  paper,  bound  in 
extra  cloth,  beveled  edges,  black  and  gold,  and  will  make  a 
most  handsome  holiday  present  for  rural  friends. 

Present  it  to  Your  Wife*  Present  it  to  Your 
Husband.  Present  it  to  Your  Children. 

Present  It  to  Your  Friends. 

Price,  Post-Paid,  $1.50. 


Bam  Plans 

AND 


OUTBUILDINGS. 

A  most  Valuable  Work,  full  of  ideas, 
Hints,  Suggestions,  Plans,  etc., 
by  Practical  Writers,  for  the 


Construction  of  all  Out-Buildings. 

Chapters  will  be  devoted,  among  other  subjects,  to  the 


ECONOMIC  ERECTION  AND  USE 
OF  BARNS. 


Horse  Barns. 


Smoke  Houses. 


Cattle  Harms.  lee  Houses. 

Sheep  Barns.  Pig  Pens. 

Granaries. 

THERE  ARE  LIKEWISE  CHAPTERS  UPON 


Bird  Houses. 
Dog  Houses. 
Tool  Sheds. 
Manure  Sheds. 
Root  Pits. 


Work  Shops. 

Barn  Yards. 
Ventilators. 

Roofs  and  Roofing. 
Doors  <fc  Fastenings. 


PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


The  Book  of  Ensilage, 

OE  THE 

New  Dispensation  for  Farmers. 

How  to  Produce  Milk  for  One  Cent  per  Quart;  Butter 
for  Ten  Cents  per  Pound  ;  Beef  for  Four  Cents 
per  Pound ;  Mutton  for  Nothing  if  Wool 
is  Thirty  Cents  per  Pound. 

By  JOHN  M.  BAILEY. 

We  have  effected  arrangements  with  Mr.  Bailey  for  pub¬ 
lishing  an  ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  REVISED 
EDITION  of  ills  work  on  Ensilage,  which  appeared  last 
year  andis  sold  at  Two  Dollars.  The  new  Edition  con¬ 
tains  all  the  Ensilage  matter  of  the  old,  and  Is  sold  at  the 
popular  price  of 

ONE  DOLLAR. 

Notwithstanding  the  price  of  the  New  Edition  is  hut  one 
dollar,  it  will  generally  be  recognized  as  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  upon  the  old  edition. 

How  favorably  Dr.  Bailey’s  work  on  Ensilage  has  been  re¬ 
ceived,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  which  we  select 
out  of  a  large  mass  of  testimonials  before  us : 

I  have  an  abiding  conviction  that  this  method  of  pre¬ 
serving  and  economizing  of  cattle  food  for  stock  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  farmers.— Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

A  valuable  contribution  to  our  progress  in  rational  stock 
feeding.—  C.  A.  Goessn.ann,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
Amherst  College. 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the  book  —  Edward 
Atkinson. 

A  very  yaluahle  and  instructive  book.— Joseph  Harris 

Gives  in  plain,  practical  manner  details  and  specifications 
for  building  Silos  of  all  sizes,  and  the  manner  of  preserving 
green  forage  by  this  system Congregationalist, 

The  only  work  on  the  subject  in  this  country  with  the  ex  • 
ception  of  Goffart’s  translation.— New  Hampshire  Monitor 
PRICE,  POST-PAID.  $1,00. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

£45  Broadway,  New  York. 
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STERLING  MUSIC  BOOKS. 


New  England  Conservatory  Method  for 
The  Pianoforte. 


In  three  parts,  each  $1.50,  or  complete.  $3.25.  This  is  a 
Method  of  established  reputation,  which  has  been  in  con¬ 
stant  use  in  the  great  Conservatory,  and  is  getting  to-be 
everywhere  known  and  valued.  Has  received  decided  com¬ 
mendations  from  the  best  teachers. 


DICTIONARY  OP  (MUSICAL  INFORMATION. 

($1.25).  Very  convenient  book  of  reference. 

GROVE’S  DICTIONA  II  Y  OF  MUSIC  A  ND  MU¬ 
SICIANS.  Vol.  I.  ($6.00). 'A  grand  encyclopedia. 

STAINER  AND  BARRETT’S  DICTIO'  ARY 
OF  MUSICAL.  TERMS.  (Complete  $5.00).  A  famous 
and  useful  work. 

RICHTER’S  COUNTERPOINT.  ($2.00.)  RICH¬ 
TER’S  FUGUE.  ($2.00).  Two  standard  works  on 
Composition. 

THE  WELCOME  CHORUS  ($1.00).  for  High 
Schools,  and  SONG  BELLS  (50  cts.).  for  Common 
Schools,  should  be  in  the  mind  of  every  teacher  in  need 
of  new  books. 

JOHNSON’S  NEW  METHOD  FOR  Hill-' 
ilIONY.  ($1.)  By  A.  N.  Johnson.  It  is  unexcelled  for 
ease,  simplicity,  and  thoroughness. 

TEMPERANCE  EIGHT  (12  cts),  TEMPER¬ 
ANCE  JEWELS  (35  cts.),  and  HULL’S  TEM¬ 
PERANCE  GLEE  BOOK  (40  cts.),  are  our  three 
best  Temperance  Books,  try  them  ! 

Any  book  mailed,  post  free,  for  above  prices. 


OLIVER  DITSON  A  CO.,  Roston. 


C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 

3  Broadway,  New  York. 


J.E.  DITSON  &  CO., 
1228  Chestnut  St..  Phila. 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


o 
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Vertical  and  Spark-Arresting  Engines  from  2  to  12  horse¬ 
power,  mounted  or  unmounted.  Best  and  Cheapest  Engine 
made.  $150  upwards.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 

4*^9$  for  mformnt.inn  ami  nriona  t-rt 


for  information  and  prices  to 

_  „  B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 

Box  843.  Corning,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS. 

Stater’s  Genuine  Garden  Seeds. 


Annual  Illustrated  Catalogue  free  to  all  applicants.  Address, 
D.  C.  'BRAINARD,  Agt,  Shaker  Village,  Mt.  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


IMPROVED  ICE 
CREEPERS.  To  pre¬ 
vent  failing  on  slippery 
pavements.  Can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  the  heel  of  any 
boot  or  heavy  shoe.  Easi¬ 
ly  adjustable  when  not  in 
use.  Sample  pair  by  mail 
for  25  cents  E.  T.  BAR- 
NUM,  Detroit,  Mich. 


COLUMBIA 


BICYCLE, 


The  Bicycb1,  as  a  permanent, 
practical  road-vehicle,  is  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  fact,  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  in  daily  use  are  constantly 
increasing  in  numbers.  It  com¬ 
bines  speed  and  endurance  that 
no  horse  can  equal,  and  for  plea¬ 
sure  or  health  is  far  superior  to 
any  other  out-door  sport.  The 
art  of  riding  is  easily  acquired, 
and  the  exercise  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  means  of  renewing 
health  and  strength,  as  it  brings 
into  action  almost  every  muscle 
of  the  body.  Send  3c.  stamp  for 
24-page  illustrated  catalogue, 
containing  price-lists  and  full 
Information. 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO., 
No.  101  Summer  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


FULLY  EQUAL  to  STABLE  MANURE ,  both  in  IMMEDIATE  RESULTS  and  LASTING  EFFECTS. 

THE  MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES. 

For  Early  Vegetables,  Potatoes,  Corn,  Fruits,  etc. 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY, 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTS,  _ _ 158  Front  Street,  New  York. 


SECOND  TO  NONE 


GLIDDEN  U  CURTIS, 


Common  Sense, 


Friends !  here's  comfort.  Wife 
sayB  she 
must  have  a 
couple  of 
Common- 
Sense  Rock¬ 
ers.  We  all 
want  this 
one. 

US'-  Spe¬ 
cial  dis¬ 
count  to 
clergymen. 

Send 
stamp  for 
catalogue  to 


F.  A.  SINCLAIR, 

Mottville,  1ST.  Y. 


ILAYS,  Reeitatlous,  Dialogues,  Temperance,  Sen¬ 
timental, Comic,  15c.  Amusements  all  kinds, Books, Music, 


etc.  Catalogues  free.  Happy  Hours  Bazar,  5  Beckman  St.,  N.Y. 


LAMPS 


FANCY 

Potteries. 


ABSOLUTELY 

SA.F-3E3. 


NO  SMOKE, 
NO  SMELL. 


Double  the  light 
of  the  German 
Student  Lamp, 

Prices  from 
$3  to  $50. 

Manufactured  by 
R.Hollings&Co., 

54T  Washington 
St. .Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Circular. 


MATTY! 


Welcome  to  1881. — Now  ready.  Style  No.  8,000. 
(A  new  Parlor  Organ.)  The  very  best  cabinet  or  par¬ 
lor  organ  for  the  money  to  be  found  In  this  couDtry. 
I  challenge  its  equal.  It  contains  17  beautiful  Solo 
Stops,  5  full  sets  Golden  Tongue  Reeds,  Sub  Bass, 
Octave  Coupler,  also,  the  famous  Vox  Celeste  (which 
Sk  P"  4S&  YYTffi  is  the  sweetest  stop  ever  placed  in  an  organ)  and  Vox 

ST ©G  IJ,  Humana.  Besides  all  this  it  contains  an  entirely  new 


andori  inal  stop  named  “Celestinaor  French  Horn.’1 
This  beautiful  solo  stop  is  connected  with  a  distinct 
i  et  of  powerful  reeds  which  is  so  tuned  and  voiced 
as  to  produce  au  exact  imitation  of  a  french  horn. 
Ithas  the  grand  organ  right  and  left,  (2  Knee  Swells,) 
5.0ctaves,  fine  walnut  case,  beautiful  french  veneer¬ 
ing,  handsomely  carved, handles  each  end, fine  lamp 
stands,  pocket  for  music,  extra  large  fancy  top. 
Beattys  new  patent.  Stop  Action,  the  finest  action 
ever  placed  in  an  organ.  Height,  50  in.  Depth,  24  in. 
Length,  49  in.  Its  weight  when  boxed  will  be  over 
400  lbs.  It  has  asliding  lid.  Its  pedals  are  covered  \ 
with  metal  instead  of  carpet.  Taking  all  things  in 
consideration,  it  is  the  finest  organ  for  the  money 
ever  built.  Agents  (Mononpolist  price)  for  such  an 
instrument  is  all  the  way  from  $150  to  $400. 

DSP  I  will  box  and  deliver 
the  above  organ  on  board 
cars  here.  Pack  with  it  afine 
stool,  book  &  music  foronly 

18  NOTICE.  My  Holiday  offers.— On  account  of 
;  the  enormous  increase  in  the  sales  of  my  Pianos  and 
:  Organs,  because  of  my  special  Holiday  offers,  and 
that  all  may  have  an  opportunity  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  them,  I  hereby  extend  the  offer  until  the 
I  30  day  of  April,1881.  Please  write  year  letters  briefly 
i  and  to  the  point.  I  shall  he  very  busy  up  to  April 
:  30th,  1881,  at  which  time  my  holiday  offers  expire. 

A  very  large  assortment  of  new  and  beautiful 
)  styles  of  Pianosand  Organs  were  manufactured 
for  the  Holiday  season.  Prices  of  Organs  from  $30 
to  $1,000,  2  to  32  Stops.  Small  Organs  as  low  as  $15.  Beautiful  new  style  Pianos  from  $125  to  $1600.  The 
demand  for  the  now  style  No.  5000“  the  London”  at  $65.  is  without  a  parallel.  It  is  by  far  the  finest 


For  some  Practical  Results,  see  page  75.  Send  postal  for  new  Pamphlet.  Full  assortment  of  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  CHEMICALS  for  manufacturers  and  manipulators.  Experimental  Fertilizers,  etc.  Address, 


Sale  in  1865  -  -  -  754  Tons. 
“  “  1880  -  -  44,700  “ 


This  Fertilizer,  which  was  at  first  sold  almost  entirely  in  the  Southern  States, 
has  of  late  years  become  so  deservedly  popular  in  the  North,  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  all  Farm  Crops,  that  the  Company  have  enlarged  their  works  especially 
to  supply  the  Northern  demand,  and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  fill  orders 
promptly.  Pamphlets  containing  testimonials  and  other  information  furnished 
by  our  local  agents,  or  on  application  to 


GENERAL  SELLING  AGENTS  OF  PACIFIC  GUANO  COMPANY. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


0  $400. 

$85 


organ  ever  placed  in  the  market,  as  thousand  will  tes  .ify.  Iam  obliged  to  work  my  men  overtime  in 
order  to  fill  the  demand.  I  predict  a  still  greater  sale  of  the  new  style  No.  8,000  at  $85. 

A®“  Latest  Illustrated  Catalogue  with  beautiful  Steel  plate  Engraving,  sent  free.  Those 
desiring  to  purchase  are  requested  to  visit  my  factory  here  and  select  the  Instrument  in  person. 

Address  or  call  on  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 
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New  Series— No.  409. 


A  LUNCH  FOR  THE  HORSES  WHILE  IN  THE  CITY,  —  Brawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


A  few  mornings  ago,  when  the  mercury 
was  below  zero,  we  saw  a  horse  which  was 
dripping  with  perspiration  driven  upon  a  fer¬ 
ry  boat,  plying  between  New  Jersey  and  the 
City.  This  horse  was  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
cutting  wind  while  the  boat  was  crossing  the 
river,  without  a  blanket  to  shield  its  body 
from  the  winter  ^blasts.  This  was  an  act  of 


cruelty,  that  should  have  touched  the  heart 
of  even  the  ignorant  driver,  who  was  at  the 
time  enjoying  the  warmth  of  the  cabin. 

The  above  engraving  represents  a  widely 
different  scene,  and  plainly  teaches  a  lesson 
of  kind  regard  for  the  feelings  of  our  dumb 
servants.  The  thoughtful  farmer  has  taken 
a  load  of  produce  to  the  neighboring  city, 


and  while  disposing  of  it  gives  his  horses  a 
bite  of  grain  which  refreshes  them  while 
they  are  resting  for  their  homeward  journey. 

If  this  engraving  leads  the  reader  to  think 
more  kindly  of  the  dumb  animals  under  his 
charge,  it  will  serve  the  end  for  which  it 
was  intended.  Is  it  not  written  somewhere 
what  kind  of  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast  f 
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Suggestions  of  and  for  the  Season, 

The  “  season  ”  is  winter,  yet  how  differently 
the  winter  appears  to  our  readers  in  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  country  !  The  almanac 
tells  us  that  it  is  the  last  month  of  winter ; 
the  farmer  in  the  far  North  looks  wistfully  at 
his  diminishing  stacks,  and  perhaps  remem¬ 
bers  having  heard  the  old  people  say  :  “  Febru¬ 
ary  fourtheenth  day,  Half  your  com,  and 
half  your  hay,”  and  to  him  it  is  a  long  look 
to  the  time  when  he  can  turn  out  his  animals. 
To  the  farmer  in  the  far  South,  the  middle 
of  this  month  is  usually  the  end  of  his  win¬ 
ter  and  his  spring  work  is  either  at  hand, 
or  he  is  making  active  preparations  for  it. 
There  are  certain  fixed  facts  in  regard  to  farm 
work  that  are  not  affected  by  latitude. 
Whether  the  farmer’s  work  begins  in  Febru¬ 
ary  or  in  May,  the  successful  man  is  the  one 
who  is  abreast  of,  if  not  a  little  ahead  of,  and 
pushing  his  farm  work.  The  one  who  is  just 
a  little  behind  in  his  work  is  always  a  “  ne’er 
do  weel,”  and  always  ready  to  show  that 
“  farming  don’t  pay.”  The  “plowerof  the 
seas”  has  a  proverb — “  astern  chase  is  a  long 
chase  this  sailor’s  saying  holds  equally  good 
with  the  plower  of  the  land,  and  whoever 
makes  a  late  beginning,  will  be  engaged  in  a 
“stem  chase”  to  catch  up  with  his  work  all 
the  season  through.  There  are  certain  kinds 
of  work  that  can  only  be  properly  done  at 
just  the  right  time.  Plowing,  for  example, 
may  be  done  a  few  days  too  soon,  and  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  soil.  We  are  enjoined  to 
not  only  “  Leam  to  labor,”  but  it  is  added, 
with  equal  force,  “and  to  wait.”  But  one 
is  not  obliged  therefore  to  wait  in  idleness  for 
the  land  to  be  ready  for  the  plow. 

All  live  stock  should  be  kept  clean.  They 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  severe  weather  of 
win  ter, not  only  because  it  is  cruel, but  because 
it  does  not  pay.  It  costs  money  for  an  animal 
to  keep  itself  warm,  for  it  must  be  done  at 
the  expense  of  the  food  it  gets  or  the  flesh 
that  it  has  already  gained.  An  animal  is  in 
many  respects  an  engine  and  its  food  is  the 
fuel.  Any  shelter  given  to  farm  stock  saves 
in  food,  just  as  a  covering  to  a  boiler  saves 
fuel.  Another  kind  of  exposure  is  especially 
injurious,  that  is  of  horses  that  have  had 
active  exercise  by  driving.  If  a  horse  is 
brought  in  wet  with  sweat,  he  should  be  first 


Fig.  1. — A  WATER  TROUGH  FOR  WINTER. 


rubbed  down  and  then  blanketed,  if  the 
weather  is  cold,  otherwise  he  will  be  chilled, 
and  very  likely  take  cold.  An  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  is  important  in  the  proper  keep¬ 
ing  of  farm  stock  at  this  season.  The  troughs 
should  be  kept  clear  of  ice,  so  that  the  water 
may  not  be  chilled  by  it.  If  the  water  comes 
from  a  well  it  should  be  drawn  only  as 
needed,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  cooled  be¬ 


low  the  natural  temperature.  To  raise  Iff 
gallons  of  water  from  the  freezing  point  to- 
a  temperature  as  it  comes  from  a  spring  or 
well  (50  to  55  deg.)  will,  when  taken  into  the 
stomach  of  the  animal,  use  up  the  effect  of  a 
large  amount  of  food  that  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
pended  more  profitably.  Besides  the  animal 
is  chilled  and  perhaps  injured,  vital  force  is- 
wasted,  and  nothing  is  gained.  Figure  *  L 
shows  a  water  trough  for  winter,  which  can 
be  easily  kept  free  from  ice  and  snow.  It  is- 
suspended  on  pins,  the  ends  of  which  fit  in 
the  posts.  When  not  in  use  the  trough  is  in¬ 
verted  by  means  of  the  handle  a,  and  kept 
empty  and  free  from  snow ....  As  the  cows- 
come  in,  the  best  of  the  heifers  should  be  se¬ 
lected  for  raising.  After  these  become  cows- 
continue  the  selection,  and,  with  a  good  bull, 
in  a  few  years  the  value  of  the  dairy  herd 
may  be  doubled ....  Lambs  that  come  this- 
month,  if  near  a  large  city,  may  be  made,, 
with  proper  management,  to  be  worth  several! 


Fig.  2.— A  SALT  “  DUG-OUT  ”  FOR  SHEEP. 


dollars  three  months  from  now.  To  those: 
who  understand  it,  the  raising  of  early  lambs- 
is  a  profitable  business.  The  essentials  are- 
the  right  kind  of  sheep,  to  have  early  lambs, 
and  feed  well  until  ready  for  market.  Warm 
and  dry  quarters  for  the  ewes  are  very  im¬ 
portant,  sheep  that  are  being  stored  simply, 
can  be  wintered  on  good  straw,  fed  twice  a 
day,  with  some  roots  or  a  little  grain,  night  or 
morning.  Salt  should  be  given  them  as  often 
as  once  a  week.  Figure  2  shows  an  excel¬ 
lent  trough  for  holding  salt  for  stock.  It  is 
a  “  dug-out,”  quickly  made  from  a  short  log, 
with  an  axe  or  adze.  It  is  inexpensive,  dur¬ 
able,  and  very  convenient. . . .  Pigs  need  well 
ventilated  clean  pens,  as  these  are  essential  to 
good  health.  They  require  a  variety  of  feed  ; 
all  corn  or  all  whey,  or  any  one  food  continu¬ 
ously,  gives  an  unwholesome  sameness  to 
their  rations.  Brood  sows  should  be  provided 
with  plenty  of  bedding  of  cut  straw,  especi¬ 
ally  when  the  young  pigs  are  expected .... 
Some  hens  that  have  been  laying  will  brood 
this  month.  They  should  have  a  warm,  sun¬ 
ny  place.  These  chicks  will  make  early 
market  birds.  Warm  feed  is  important  for 
poultry  in  winter,  and  it  can  be  furnished  at 
very  little  trouble.  The  droppings  should  be 
kept  dry  that  they  may  be  in  good  order  for 
use  upon  the  land  in  the  spring. 

Hens  sometimes  acquire  the  habit  of  eating 
eggs.  This  probably  originates  from  a  lack 
of  bones,  oyster  shells,  or  other  form  of  lime, 
and  when  it  is  once  formed  it  is  almost  incur¬ 
able.  The  shortest  cure  is  usually  decapita¬ 
tion  for  the  table,  but  sometimes  a  bird  is  too 
valuable  for  this  treatment,  and  it  may  fee 
worth  while  to  prepare  a  nest  like  that  shown 
in  section  in  figure  3.  The  bottom  of  the  nest 
is  in  two  parts ;  the  larger  piece  slants  to  the 
rear,  enough  to  cause  an  egg  to  roll  down  it ; 
it  is  shown  here  rather  too  much  inclined. 
A  glass  or  china  nest  egg  is  made  fast  to  the 
lower  piece,  and  this  induces  the  hen  to  lay 
there  upon  the  bare  board.  As  seen  from 
above,  the  bottom  does  not  seem  s#  much. 
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broken  up  as  appears  in  the  section.  When 
the  hen  has  laid  an  egg  and  turns  round  to 
peck  at  it,  she  is  much  astonished  to  find  it 


Fig.  3.— NEST  FOR  EGG-EATING  HENS. 

roll  out  of  her  reach.  The  rear  of  the  box 
has  a  lid  to  allow  of  the  removal  of  the  eggs. 


Manure,  the  key  to  successful  farming  over 
the  larger  part  of  the  country,  demands  at¬ 
tention.  Perhaps  in  no  one  item  of  farm 
practice  has  there  been  a  greater  change  than 
in  that  of  the  management  of  manure. 
Formerly  it  was  thought  that  manure  should 
only  be  brought  to  the  field  just  as  it  is  to  be 
used.  Now  it  is  taken  out  when  carting  or 
sledding  is  good,  and  the  hands  and  teams 
are  not  pressed  with  other  work.  By  hauling 
it  in  winter,  and  placing  it  in  heaps  near  to 
where  it  will  be  needed  in  spring,  it  gets  the 
benefit  of  an  extra  turning,  and,  if  desirable, 
these  heaps  may  be  again  turned  before  they 
are  spread.  Of  course  some  forethought 
must  be  taken  to  put  the  manure  in  the  most 
convenient  place  for  the  after  labor  of  dis¬ 
tributing  it.  Whatever  else  is  done  with 
manure,  let  it  be  kept  in  compact  heaps  ;  to 
scatter  over  the  whole  barn-yard  that  which 
should  only  cover  an  area  of  a  few  square 
yards  is  wicked  waste.  After  the  winter 
rains  have  washed  out  the  soluble  matter 
from  the  scattered  manure  (often  it  runs  to 
the  nearest  creek),  what  remains  is  of  little 
value.  It  would  be  far  better  were  the  ma¬ 
nure  upon  the  field  where  its  washings  would 
be  utilized.  One  fact  has  been  often  repeated 
in  these  columns,  but  our  correspondence 
shows  that  it  is  not  everywhere  understood, 
which  is — the  quality  of  the  manure  depends 
upon  the  quality  of  the  food.  The  animal 
adds  nothing  to  what  is  fed  to  it ;  it  takes 
out  something,  but  leaves  the  refuse,  which 
it  does  not  want,  but  the  soil  does,  in  an 
available  form.  The  old  adage  “  out  of  noth¬ 
ing  nothing  comes,”  is  commended  to  those 
who  think  they  can  make  a  large  quantity 
of  rich  manure  out  of  a  little  poor  food. 


The  Orchard  and  Garden  for  February. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  every  number 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  shall  treat  in 
detail  upon  all  the  various  operations  of  the 
farmer  or  orchardist.  To  save  space  we  some¬ 
times  refer  to  some  back  number,  where  a 
particular  subject  has  been  fully  treated. 
Thus  grafting,  one  of  the  leading  subjects, 
was  given  in  the  Notes  for  February  last,  in 
which  the  operations  are  made  so  plain  by 
the  aid  of  six  engravings  that  an  intelligent 
boy  can  graft  with  success ....  The  or¬ 
chards  in  many  of  the  older  parts  of  the 
country  are  sad  examples  of  neglect  and 
robbery.  From  the  time  the  trees  were  set, 
the  land  devoted  to  the  orchard  has  been 
called  upon  to  produce,  each  year,  a  full  crop 
of  grain  or  grass.  Under  this  treatment  the 
trees  have  made  ®nly  a  stunted  growth,  and 


the  crop  of  fruit  has  usually  been  small. 
With  such  an  orchard  on  his  hands  the  more 
enterprising  farmer  asks  :  How  renovate  and 
make  the  old  trees  pay  ?  Frequently  the  work 
of  neglect  and  robbery  has  gone  too  far,  and 
the  only  way  to  establish  a  profitable  orchard 
is  to  cut  down  the  old  trees  and  start  anew. 
An  orchard  may  not  do  well  for  various 
reasons.  Sometimes  the  land  needs  draining, 
and  the  putting  down  of  a  few  rows  of  tile 
will  be  all  that  is  necessary.  The  soil  may 
be  either  originally  poor,  or  made  so  by  ex¬ 
cessive  cropping,  and  the  trees  are  suffering 
from  partial  starvation.  The  great  want  then 
is  food,  which  can  be  supplied  by  applying 
manure.  If  the  orchard  is  in  sod — and  such 
orchards  frequently  are — spread  a  heavy  coat 
of  manure  upon  the  surface  and  turn  it  under 
with  a  plow.  After  the  sod  has  rotted  plow 
again  and  spread  ashes  or  lime  upon  the  soil. 
The  trouble  with  the  unproductive  orchard 
may  be  entirely  above  ground.  The  trunks 
and  branches  are  frequently  covered  with 
old  bark,  upon  which  mosses  and  lichens 
thrive  in  abundance,  and  hidden  beneath 
them  the  eggs  and  chrysalides  of  various 
destructive  insects.  The  trees  thus  infested 
should  be  carefully  scraped  by  using  a  short- 
handled  hoe,  and  after  removing  the  loose 
bark,  etc.,  wash  the  trunk  and  branches 
■with  a  strong  solution  of  home-made  soft 
soap,  leaving  the  rains  of  spring  to  do  the 
rest.  It  will  generally  be  necessary  to  do  some 
pruning,  which  will  be  determined '  by  the 
condition  of  each  tree.  Endeavor  to  have 
an  open  top,  that  there  may  be  an  abundance 
of  light  and  air.  The  cutting  away  of  the 
larger  branches  may  be  done  at  any  time  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  winter.  Paint  all  wounds 
thus  made ....  Those  who  intend  to  set  new 
apple  orchards  this  spring  should  do  the  work 
of  selecting  the  varieties  now,  and  order  the 
trees  early.  A  dozen  of  the  best  sorts  ;  two 
early,  four  autumn,  and  only  six  winter  kinds 
are  sufficient.  The  list  will  be  governed  some¬ 
what  by  individual  taste,  and  whether  the 
fruit  is  entirely  for  home  use  or  to  be  sold. 
The  following  may  aid  those  about  to  make 
a  selection.  Early :  Red  Astrachan,  Early 
Harvest,  Golden  Sweet.  Autumn:  Maiden’s 
Blush,  Gravenstein, 

Porter,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg.  Winter: 

Rhode  Island  Green¬ 
ing,  Red  Canada, 

Golden  Russet,  Ben 
Davis,  Northern  Spy. 

By  all  means  pur¬ 
chase  of  reliable  nur¬ 
serymen,  in  order  to  be  sure  of  good  stock 
true  to  name.  It  is  best  to  buy  near  at 
home  and  avoid  the  dangers  of  long  trans¬ 
portation.  Should  the  trees  be  frozen  when 
they  arrive,  set  them  in  a  cool  place  to  thaw 
slowly ....  If  not  already  attended  to,  as  ad¬ 
vised  in  our  Dec.  Notes  (illustrated),  the  eggs 

¥of  the  Tent-caterpillar  should  be 
taken  off  and  burned.  The  eggs  are 
closely  glued  in  a  ring  about  the 
small  twigs,  and  are  quickly  re¬ 
moved  by  cufting  off  the  twig. 
The  clusters  of  eggs  can  be  best 
seen  on  dull  days.  The  removal 
of  the  eggs  now  will  save  a  great  deal 
of  work  later  in  the  season  when  time  is 
more  valuable.  On  mild  days  the  Canker- 
worm  may  make  its  appearance  during  the 
present  month,  long  before  it  is  usually  look¬ 
ed  for. . . .  Canker-worms  are  destructive  to 


Fig.  1. — MACE  CANKER 
WORM  MOTH. 


Fig.  2. 


fruit  trees,  and  also  ornamental  trees,  especi¬ 
ally  the  elm.  Here  prevention  is  better  than 
remedy.  Some  wait  until  the  eggs  have 
hatched  and  the  caterpillars  have  begun 
upon  the  foliage,  when  they  destroy  them 
by  the  use  of  Paris 
Green  mixed  in  wa¬ 
ter.  The  female  in¬ 
sects  are  wingless, 
and  can  only  reach  the 
branches  to  lay  their 
eggs  by  crawling  up 
the  trunk.  The  wing¬ 
ed  male  insect  is  shown 
in  figure  1,  and  the 
wingless  female  in  fig¬ 
ure  2.  Barriers  of  va¬ 
rious  sorts  have  been 
proposed ;  almost  any 
of  them  will  answer  if 
attended  to.  Some  FiS-  3--lyman’s cankeb 

j.  ,  ,  .  WORM  PROTECTOR. 

adhesive  substance  is 

put  around  the  trunk,  and  so  long  as  this  is 
fresh  it  answers  ;  but  it  may  dry  ;  dust  may 
cover  it ;  or  dead  insects  may  form  a  bridge 
for  the  others  to  pass  over.  They  must  be 
looked  to  every  few  days.  Whatever  is  put 
around  the  tree  must  fit  so  closely  that  no 
insects  can  get  between  it  and  the  bark ;  a 
layer  of  cotton  wadding  will  often  make  all 
safe.  It  is  safest  to  attend  to  the  matter  the 
early  part  of  this  month.  One  of  the  best 
barriers  is  a  thick  brown-pa¬ 
per  band,  a  foot  wide,  and 
smeared  with  pine  tar  or 
cheap  printer’s  ink.  The  late 
David  Lyman  used  the  con¬ 
trivance  shown  in  figure  8.  It 
consists  of  a  band  of  tin, 
longer  than  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  tree,  with  a  cloth  portion  made 
to  tie  tightly  to  the  bark  ;  figure  4  shows  how 
the  tin  is  turned  over  to  attach  the  cloth  to  it. 
The  tin  is  smeared  on  the  inside  with  Castor 
Oil,  mixed  with  a  little  kerosene. 


Fig.  4. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

If  a  new  garden  is  to  be  made,  or  plants 
added  to  the  old  one,  the  varieties  and  the 
number  of  each  should  be  decided  upon,  and 
the  order  sent  to  the  nearest  reliable  nursery¬ 
man  at  once.  It  is  best  to  select  the  bulk 
from  well  tried  kinds,  though  the  new  sorts 
may  be  indulged  in  somewhat.  The  market 
and  the  home  table  have  both  to  be  consulted 
in  making  the  choice.  If  the  market  is  a 
distant  one.  then  firm  fruit  that  will  reach 
its  destination  in  good  order  must  be  se¬ 
lected.  The  local  market  and  the  home  table 
demand  a  different  class  of  fruit.  The  claims 
of  those  having  new  varieties  of  strawberries, 
blackberries,  raspberries,  currants,  etc.,  for 
sale  are  not  to  be  ignored,  but  a  good  well- 
tested  sort  is  not  an  uncertainty ....  There  is 
much  work  to  be  done  in  the  Fruit  Garden 
that  may  be  preparatory  to  the  busy  time  of 
spring.  All  such  work  as  the  getting  ready 
of  the  trellises  and  supports  of  grape  vines, 
raspberries,  etc.,  may  be  done  now  with  great 
advantage.  For  grape  vines  in  small  vine¬ 
yards  we  prefer  the  upright  trellis  (fig.  5). 
Posts  are  set  8  feet  apart  :  a  strip  2ya  inches 
wide  is  nailed  on  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and 
another  at  the  top  of  the  posts  (3  or  4  feet 
above  the  lower  one).  The  arms  of  the  vines 
are  fastened  to  the  lower  strip,  and  perpen¬ 
dicular  wires  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
strip  allows  each  ascending  shoot  to  be  secure- 
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ly  tied.  Pruning  that  has  been  neglected 
should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  the  weather 
will  allow.  Grape  vines  should  be  pruned 
long  before  the  bud?  begin  to  start ;  the  same 
holds  true  of  the  currants  and  gooseberries, 


in  which  vegetation  begins  very  early,  hence 
should  be  among  the  first  things  transplanted. 


Kitchen  and  Market  Garden. 

Wherever  he  may  be,  the  successful  gardener 
is  always  in  readiness  for  the  busy  season 
when  it  comes  with  its  rush  of  work.  Much 
in-door  work,  and  some  that  is  out-of-doors, 
can  now  be  done  in  way  of  preparation. 
Implements  should  be  overhauled  and  put  in 
working  order.  All  edged  tools,  and  even 
the  hoes,  spades,  and  cultivator-teeth,  should 
be  sharp  and  ready  for  use ....  Cold  Frames 
need  almost  daily  attention,  especially  as  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  increases,  and  there  is 
therefore  danger  of  the  plants  starting  into 
growth.  For  the  very  earliest  cauliflower, 
cabbages,  lettuce,  etc.,  cold  frames  in  which 
plants,  from  seed  sown  in  autumn,  are  kept 
for  early  spring  planting,  are  essential ;  but 
in  the  absence  of  these  the  next  best 
method  is  to  start  the  plants  in  a  hot-bed. 
The  growing  of  vegetable  plants  may  often 
be  a  source  of  considerable  income,  as  very 
many  who  have  gardens  will  prefer  to  buy 
than  raise  their  plants.  It  is  about  as  much 
trouble  to  raise  a  hundred  as  a  thousand 
plants,  and  with  a  reputation  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  for  always  having  a  good  stock  of 
choice  sorts  on  hand,  one  can  make  the  grow¬ 
ing  of  plants  a  source  of  income.  Hot-beds 
as  a  general  rule,  should  be  started  about  six 
weeks  before  the  plants  are  set  out  in  the 
open  ground.  With  the  great  range  of 
climate  which  our  country  presents,  we  can 
not  be  specific,  but  for  cabbage  and  lettuce — 
the  two  earliest  plants  which  go  out — the 
market  gardeners  near  New  York  begin  oper¬ 
ations  the  middle  of  February.  The  first  of 
March  is  not  far  from  the  proper  time  to 
start  a  hot-bed  for  a  private  garden  for  the 
climate  of  New  York  ....  Those  who  have 
no  hot-beds  and  only  desire  a  few  early 
plants  can  grow  them  in  boxes  placed  in  the 
kitchen  windows.  The  soil  for  the  boxes 
should  be  light  and  rich.  Sow  the  seeds  not 
over  half  an  inch  deep,  and  for  most  a  less 
depth  is  preferable.  Press  the  soil  closely 
upon  the  seeds ....  In  cabbages  nothing  is 
earlier  than  Jersey  Wakefield  ;  Henderson’s 
Early  Summer  is  but  little  later  and  much 
harder  and  heavier — for  medium,  to  come  on 
after  the  above,  sow  Winningstadt.  For 
cauliflower  the  Early  Erfurt  is  most  generally 
sown.  Tennis  Ball,  Boston  Market  and  But¬ 
ter  are  the  best  heading  varieties  of  lettuce. 
....  Novelties  are  offered  every  year  ;  and  to 
those  who  can  afford  the  room  and  the  time, 
it  is  interesting  to  make  trials  of  new  sorts, 
but  to  depend  upon  untested  varieties  of  any 
kind  for  the  main  crop  is  not  a  safe  policy. 


Aside  from  the  greater  neatness  and  con¬ 
venience,  when  tomato  vines  are  trained  to  a 
trellis  or  other  support,  the  saving  of  fruit 
more  than  pays  the  cost  of  making  it.  A 
large  number  who  have  first  used  a  trellis  at 
our  suggestion,  have  sent  descriptions 
and  drawings  of  those  they  have  con¬ 
trived,  and  nearly  every  spring  we 
have  given  one  or  more  styles.  So 
many  trellises  have  been  published 
that  we  supposed  the  variety  had  been 
exhausted,  but  “V.  F.,”  who  is  in 
Carlisle,  Ont.,  comes  with  one  different 
from  any  other,  and  has  some  good 
points.  As  our  correspondent  proper¬ 
ly  says  :  “  Now  is  the  time  to  make 
them ;  if  left  until  the  tomatoes  are 
planted,  there  will  be  no  time  for  the 
trellises.”  His  trellis  is  of  four  square  or  round 
stakes,  cedar  is  the  most  durable,  3  feet  2 
inches  long  and  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  through.  Twelve  cross  bars  are  re¬ 
quired,  of  f-inch  stuff ;  these  are  rounded  off 
at  the  end  to  i  inch.  Figure  6  shows  one 
side  of  the  trellis.  To  construct  it  the  stakes 
are  laid  on  the  bench  or  the  floor  and  marked, 
so  that  the  holes  will  be  at  the  right  angle  ; 
the  boring  is  done  with  a  ^-inch  bit,  and  when 
the  cross-bars  are  in,  they  are  held  in  place 
by  a  small  nail  put  through  the  stakes  and 
their  ends.  Two  sides  like  this  are  made, 
and  joined  by  other  cross-bars,  the  holes  for 
which  may  be  just  above  or  below  those  al¬ 
ready  made.”  In  setting  the  frames,  dig  a 
square  hole  large  enough  for  the  bottom  part, 
and  about  six  inches  deep  ;  put  in  the  frame, 
giving  a  single  tap  upon  the  end  of  each 
stake,  and  fill  in  the  earth,  packing  it  firmly 
around  the  stakes,  and  set  the  plant  in  the 
middle,  leaving  the  earth  around  it  a  little 
hollow.  The  flaring  shape  of  the  trellis  al¬ 
lows  the  clusters  of 
fruit  to  hang  free 
and  exposed  on  all 
sides.  As  the  stems 
grow  they  will  fall 
over  the  bars,  and 
need  but  little 
training  save  to  oc¬ 
casionally  place  a 
cluster  of  fruit 
over  a  bar,  so  that 
its  weight  will  be 
supported,  and  you  will  be  delighted  to 
see  how  nicely  they  hang  all  around  the 
frame.  When  the  season  is  over,  lift  the 
frames,  scrape  the  earth  from  the  lower  ends, 
and  place  one  within  another,  to  store  away 
for  next  year.  A  dozen  can  be  put  together, 
like  strawberry  baskets,  and  take  but  little 
room.” — For  training  the  plants  singly  this  is 
evidently  an  excellent  method  ;  in  the  back 
volumes  several  styles  are  given  tor  trellises 
to  be  used  for  the  plants  in  rows.  Whichever 
method  is  preferred,  the  caution  to  make 
them  ready  in  advance  should  be  heeded. 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

If  any  considerable  changes  are  to  be  made 
in  this  departments  it  will  facilitate  the  work 
greatly  to  have  a  map  drawn  accurately  to  a 
scale  to  guide  in  the  operations.  This  plan¬ 
ning  should  therefore  all  be  done  beforehand, 
so  that  no  time  may  be  lost.  The  care  against 
heavy  snows  which  often  break  down  the 
evergreen  trees,  as  mentioned  last  month, 
may  be  needed  still.  Manure  may  now  be 
spread  upon  the  lawn,  but  unless  well  rotted 
and  entirely  free  from  weed  seeds,  it  is 


better  to  depend  upon  artificial  fertilizers. 
Cannas  and  other  large  rooted  plants  stored 
in  the  cellar  will  need  attention,  and  all  de¬ 
cayed  portions  removed.  Sow  the  seeds  of 
the  annuals  for  early  use  in  window  boxes. 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants. 

At  this  time  the  greenhouse  and  window 
plants  are  most  enjoyed,  and  the  care  of  pre¬ 
vious  months  is  giving  the  richest  returns. 
Special  attention  should  be  paid  to  ventila¬ 
tion,  that  the  plants  may  have  enough  fresh 
air,  at  the  same  time  not  unduly  exposing 
them  to  the  cold.  Leaving  a  window  open 
for  a  half  hour  may  chill  and  injure  plants 
standing  near  them.  The  boxes  of  sand  and 
soil  for  the  propagation  of  verbenas,  gerani¬ 
ums,  etc.,  will  need  to  be  provided  now. 
Bring  from  the  cellar  at  intervals  pots  of 
Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  etc.,  to  come  into 
bloom.  For  a  succession  of  flowers  continue 
sowing  seeds  of  mignonette,  sweet  alyssum, 
candy-tuft,  and  others  of  like  nature. 


Thorough-bred  Gobblers. 

Thorough  breeding  in  the  poultry  yard 
pays  quite  as  well  as  among  larger  animals, 
though  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  it. 
Most  farmers  are  satisfied  with  breeding 
turkeys  from  the  runts  of  the  flock,  which 
generally  means  birds  hatched  in  August  or 
September,  which  have  not  had  time  to 
mature  for  the  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas 
markets.  Toms  weighing  15  pounds,  and 
hens  10  pounds,  will  indeed  perpetuate  the 
race,  but  there  is  veiy  little  profit  in  breed¬ 
ing  such  stock,  when  birds,  a  third  or  more 
heavier,  are  within  their  reach,  and  can  be 
bred  with  no  more  care  or  cost.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  thorough-bred  Bronze  or  Nar- 
ragansett  gobbler,  weighing  twenty  pounds 
or  more,  at  eight  months  from  the  shell, 
among  a  flock  of  mongrel  turkey  hens,  will 
add  from  three  to  five  pounds  weight  per 
head  to  the  turkeys  raised  the  first  season. 
The  cost  of  such  a  young  cock  is  not  far  from 
$5.  Suppose  a  hundred  birds  to  be  raised, 
the  gain  would  be  about  400  pounds,  which, 
at  the  price  that  Rhode  Island  turkeys 
brought  the  past  season  in  Eastern  markets, 
20  cents  a  pound,  would  be  $80.  As  turkeys 
with  a  good  range  get  their  own  living 
through  the  summer,  the  most  of  this  is  clear 
gain  to  the  farmer.  It  will  pay  those  who  raise 
turkeys  to  invest  in  thorough-bred  gobblers. 


“  America  and  Sts  Farming1.”  — 

Mr.  C.  S.  Read,  M.  P.,  Assistant  Agricultural 
Commissioner  to  Her  Majesty,  and  who,  with 
Mr.  Pell,  has  spent  a  number  of  months  in 
the  United  States,  in  the  investigation  of  our 
agriculture,  recently  gave  an  address,  with 
the  above  title,  before  the  London  Farmers’ 
Club.  It  is  an  address  of  great  interest  to  us 
as  well  as  to  our  English  brethren.  Messrs. 
Reed  and  Pell  travelled  and  investigated 
under  the  Royal  Commission,  and  had  every 
opportunity  afforded  them  for  making  well- 
founded  conclusions.  Mr.  Read  thinks  there 
is  no  cause  for  fear  in  the  enormous  and  fer¬ 
tile  areas  of  the  far  West.  American  con¬ 
sumption  is  increasing  and  the  center  of  pop¬ 
ulation  is  fast  moving  westward  ;  the  virgin 
fertility  is  being  wasted,  etc.  The  English 
agriculturists’  greatest  cause  for  alarm,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Commissioner,  is  not  so  much 
what  the  American  farmer  produces,  as  what 
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he  is,  with  his  restless  activity,  wonderful 
energy,  and  his  better  education.  Mr.  Read 
assures  the  British  farmers  that  if  they  can 
get  over  the  next  twenty-five  years  they  need 
not  fear  American  competition.  “  It  will  be 
all  the  same  a  hundred  years  from  now,”  is 
an  old  and  frequently  repeated  saying  that 
has  much  more  truth  than  comfort  in  it. 


Propagating  the  Grape  Vine. 

While  some  varieties  of  our  native  grapes 
propagate  with  ease — a  cutting,  long  or  short, 
taking  root  in  the  open  ground,  cuttings  of 
others  can  only  be  successfully  propagated 
on  a  cutting-bench,  or  with  other  provision 
for  bottom  heat,  and  there  are  a  few  that 
resist  even  this  treatment,  and  must  be  lay¬ 
ered,  if  we  would  multiply  them.  A  note 
from  D.  Strang,  Lincoln  Co.,  Tenn.,  reminds 
us  of  a  method  which  we  have  practised  suc¬ 
cessfully,  but  which  is  not  given  in  the  works 
on  grape  culture,  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
generally  known — which  is  by  Root  Grafting. 
Mr.  S.  received  cuttings  of  the  Herbemont 
from  a  friend,  who  remarked 
that  he  had  never  been  able  to 
make  that  variety  grow  from 
cuttings.  The  wood  was  cut 
into  cions  of  two  buds  each, 
and,  says  Mr.  S.,  “splice-graft¬ 
ed  upon  six-inch  pieces  of 
roots  of  the  Winter  Grape,  of 
about  the  same  thickness. 
The  junction  was  closely 
wrapped  and  firmly  tied  with 
twine,  without  wax,  and  the 
grafts  treated  like  ordinary 
cuttings.  They  made  good 
plants, and, unlike  stock  grafts, 
were  free  from  suckers.”  The 
few  of  our  nurserymen  who 
propagate  the  grape  in  this 
manner,  instead  of  splice¬ 
grafting  (a  modification  of 
which,  called  whip-grafting, 
was  shown  last  month  on 
page  6),  use  the  saddle-graft. 
The  stock  (in  this  case  the 
root)  is  cut  to  form  a  wedge, 
shown  at  b  in  the  engraving  ; 
the  cion,  a,  has  a  correspond¬ 
ing  opening  made  in  its  lower 
end,  and  the  two  are  neatly  and  closely  fit¬ 
ted  together.  With  the  grape  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  tie  firmly,  as  the  use  of  wax  in  any 
grafting  of  the  vine  seems  to  be  detrimental. 
Root-grafting  of  the  grape,  like  that  of  the 
apple  described  last  month,  may  be  done  in 
winter,  and  the  grafts  must  be  packed  in  soil 
or  sand,  to  prevent  drying.  Whether  this 
method  will  succeed  with  Norton’s  Virginia, 
so  difficult  to  propagate  other  than  by  layers, 
we  are  not  informed,  and  hope  that  some  one 
of  our  friends  who  grow  that  variety  will  try 
it.  Most  varieties  difficult  to  grow  from 
cuttings  in  the  open  air,  like  the  Delaware  and 
other  hard-wooded  sorts,  are  easily  managed 
by  Mr.  Patrick’s  method,  first  published  by 
the  American  Agriculturist  some  12  years 
ago,  and  which  should  be  more  generally 
known.  The  cuttings,  of  two  eyes  or  more,  are 
tied  in  bundles,  and  “puddled  ”  or  “  grouted  ” 
by  dipping  their  lower  half  in  thin  mud,  made 
of  loamy  soil.  The  cuttings  are  then  put  in  a 
cold  frame,  bottom  end  up,  fine  earth  sprin¬ 
kled  in  among  them,  covered  with  four  inches 
of  soil,  and  when  freezing  takes  place,  the 
frame  is  filled  with  leaves  and  boards  placed 


GRAPE  STOCK 
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over  it.  In  early  spring  the  boards  and  leaves 
are  removed,  sashes  put  on,  and  the  frame 
cared  for,  ventilated,  etc.,  as  if  it  contained 
plants.  Here  the  cuttings  get  “  bottom  heat,” 
or  heat  at  their  lower  ends,  while  their  upper 
ends  are  kept  cool ;  they  form  good  roots 
in  five  or  six  weeks  after  the  sashes  are  put 
on,  and  are  ready  to  set  in  nursery  rows. 
The  putting  in  frames  is  done  in  autumn,  but 
those  who  have  cuttings  can  puddle  them 
now,  lower  end  up,  in  boxes,  as  above 
described  for  frames,  covered  with  earth 
in  a  cool  cellar,  and  place  them  in  a  cold 
frame  as  above,  whenever  the  weather  will 
allow.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  object 
is  to  keep  the  end  of  the  cutting  from  which 
the  buds  are  to  push,  cooler  than  the  other, 
or  lower  end,  which  is  to  produce  roots  ;  this 
is  done  by  reversing,  placing  the  root  end 
of  the  cutting  where  it  will  get  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  push  roots,  while  the  other 
end  is  below  the  reach  of  this  and  cooler. 


Ten  Deaths  Bear  Witness. 


Houghton  Farm, 

New  Adjustable  Cattle  Stalls. 

In  September  1878  we  gave  a  view  of  the 
fine  barn  at  Houghton  Farm  with  plans  show¬ 
ing  the  arrangement  of  the  interior.  In 
speaking  of  the  bam  as  “  fine,”  we  use  that 
term  in  its  best  sense,  and  refer  to  solidity,, 
thoroughness  and  fitness  for  the  uses  to  be 
made  of  it,  rather  than  to  anything  like 
ornamentation  or  show.  When  first  built  the 
quarters  of  the  cattle  were  fitted  with  stan¬ 
chions  ;  these  were  on  several  accounts  un- 
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Ever  since  kerosene  and  other  petroleum 
products  came  into  general  use,  the  American 
Agriculturist  has  insisted  that  unless  they 
could  be  made  safe,  we  had  better  give  up 
their  brilliant  light,  and  use  something  that 
did  not  illuminate  our  dwellings  at  the  risk 
of  our  lives,  even  if  it  took  us  back  to  the 
tallow  dips  of  our  grandmothers.  With  this 
view,  and  long  before  there  were  any  laws 
regulating  its  sale,  we  have  endeavored,  by 
encouraging  the  use  of  safe  oils,  and  de¬ 
nouncing  the  poor  and  cheap  oils,  to  make  it 
safe  to  use  kerosene.  Some  years  ago,  when 
a  lamp  was  brought  to  us,  the  principal  claim 
for  which  was  that  it  allowed  poor  oils  to  be 
used  with  safety,  we  refused  to  advertise  it, 
and  warned  people  against  burning  cheap  oils 
in  any  lamp.  So  the  recipes  sold  pretending 
to  make  a  very  cheap  lyiuminating  oil,  by 
adding  inert  substances  to  Benzine,  have  been 
exposed  as  wickedly  dangerous.  These  light 
petroleum  products,  Gasoline,  Benzine,  Naph¬ 
tha,  etc.,  are  of  necessity  produced  in  the 
manufacture  of  safe  kerosene,  in  larger 
quanties  than  there  is  any  demand  for,  and 
refiners  are  puzzled  to  get  rid  of  them.  They 
are  dangerously  cheap,  and  there  is  great 
temptation  to  use  them  to  adulterate  good 
kerosene,  and  to  disguise  them  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  make  a  sale  for  them. 

We  took  the  ground  that,  whatever  the 
contrivance  for  burning  them  safely, 
it  was  dangerous — fatally  so,  to  have 
them  around  in  common  use,  and  to 
be  handled  by  those  who  knew  nothing 
of  their  possibilities  for  danger.  To  the 
propriety  of  our  position  an  occurrence 
in  New  York  the  first  week  in  January 
bore  most  melancholy  witness.  The  wa¬ 
ter  pipes  in  a  crowded  tenement  house  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  plumbers  ;  a  lamp  filled  with 
one  of  these  petroleum  products — Gasoline — 
was  used  by  them  to  thaw  out  a  pipe.  There 
was  an  explosion  ;  ten,  mostly  women  and 
children,  were  shortly  after  taken  from  that 
house  as  black  and  charred  bodies.  They 
were  not  killed  by  the  Gasoline  directly,  but 
the  rapid  conflagration  it  started  cut  off  ten 
poor  creatures  before  they  could  escape.  Sad 
testimony  this  to  the  danger  of  having  such 
deadly  liquids  in  common  use.  In  view  of 
their  possibilities  for  maiming  and  killing,  it 
would  seem  that  their  sale  needs  legal  re¬ 
striction  as  much  as  does  that  of  gunpowder. 
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Fig.  1.— GROUND  PLAN  OP  CATTLE  STABLE. 

desirable,  and  in  their  place  stalls  have  been 
made  which  are  so  constructed  that  they  may 
be  adjusted  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  A 
ground  plan  of  a  portion  of  the  stable  is 
shown  in  figure  1 ;  A  being  the  feeding  alley. 
The  manger  B,  B,  is  made  of  planks,  b,  b, 
which  fit  into  cleated  grooves  at  the  ends  and 
can  be  adjusted  to  any  desired  width  by 
moving  the  planks  forward  or  backward. 
The  stalls,  C,  C,  can  be  shortened  by  moving 
both  the  front  and  rear  manger  planks  back¬ 
ward,  in  which  case  smaller  animals  are 
brought  to  the  rear,  that  their  droppings 
may  fall  into  the  manure  gutter,  shown  at 
D.  The  stalls  are  3  feet  and  4  inches  wide, 
and  the  partitions  are  5  feet  and  8  inches 
long.  There  is  a  platform  in  the  rear  shown 
at  E,  in  the  engravings.  The  wall  of  the 


Fig.  2.— SECTIONAL  SIDE  VIEW  OP  STABLE. 

stable  is  shown  at  F ;  the  passage-way  is  at  G, 
closed  by  a  gate  at  H.  Figure  2  gives  a  side 
view  of  the  stable,  drawn  to  the  same  scale 
as  figure  1,  and  with  the  letters  correspond¬ 
ing  :  A,  is  the  feeding  alley  in  front  of  stalls; 
B,  the  manger ;  D,  the  manure  gutter,  and  E 
the  platform  at  the  rear.  A  five-eighth  inch 
iron  rod  K,  20  inches  long,  is  fastened  to  the 
side  of  the  partition  and  carries  the  sliding 
tie-chain.  Perhaps  one  or  two  more  animals 
might  be  stalled  in  the  same  space  with  the 
stanchions,  but  the  freedom  of  movement 
allowed  by  the  stalls,  and  consequent  greater 
comfort  of  the  animals  more  than  compensate 
for  the  slightly  increased  room  they  occupy. 
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Another  Portable  Fence. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Boal,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal.,  seeing 
the  portable  fence  in  the  December  American 
Agmculturist,  sends  sketches  of  another 
which  is,  as  he  thinks,  more  convenient : 

“  The  posts,  fig.  1, 
are  made  of  inch 
boards ;  the  panels, 
fig.  2,  are  16  feet 
long,  and  are  made 
of  inch  boards.  The 
bottom  space  is  2% 
inches;  second  space, 
85/3  inches.  This  is 
pig  tight,  usually, 
but  sometimes  it  is 
necessary  to  put  a  strip  in  the  lower  two 
spaces,  to  keep  the  little  pigs  in.  Wrought  or 
annealed  nails  are  used.  The  bottom  of  the 
top  board  of  the  panel  rests  on  the  top  of 
the  posts,  and  the  bottom  board  goes  under 
the  cross  piece  of  the  posts.  When  the  fence 


Fig.  2. — A  SINGLE  PANEL. 


is  set  up  it  is  about  2‘/a  inches  from  the 
ground.  By  digging  a  little  for  the  posts  it 
makes  a  veiy  secure  fence.  The  fence  can 
be  opened  at  any  place  by  raising  up  the 
ends  of  two  panels.  A  convenient  way  to 
make  the  panels  is  to  take  three  “  horses,” 
as  long  as  the  panels  are  high,  and  put  a  piece 


of  sheet  iron  on  the  top  of  each.  Nail  strips 
on  the  side,  as  shown  in  figure  8  ;  these  mark 
where  the  spaces  are  to  be  in  the  panels. 
Then  lay  the  boards  on  the  “  horses,”  and  put 
the  uprights  on  the  boards  directly  over  the 
“  horses,”  thus,  when  the  nails  are  driven, 


Fig.  4.— THE  FENCE  IN  POSITION. 

they  will  come  in  contact  with  the  iron  and 
be  clinched  on  the  under  side.  Figure  4 
shows  the  fence  complete,  and  in  position. 


A  Poor  Beginning. — If  a  farmer  wants 
good  horses  of  his  own  raising,  he  must  be¬ 
gin  at  the  beginning,  and  not  start — as  too 
many  do — with  an  old,  wind-broken  mare 
that  is  blind  in  one  eye  and  lame  in  two  legs, 
simply  because  she  can  be  bought  for  a  little 
money.  For  breeding  purposes,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  such  an  animal  is  dear  at  any 
price.  A  good  thoroughbred  stallion  would  get 
from  such  a  mare  a  colt  far  better  than  the 
dam,  but  her  weaknesses  and  constitutional 
traits  will  sooner  or  later  become  apparent  in 
the  offspring.  “  Like  begets  like,”  is  a  well 


established  law,  and  a  superior  animal  can¬ 
not  come  from  one  decidedly  inferior.  Only 
from  sound  and  vigorous  mares  can  we  hope 
for  a  race  of  healthy  horses.  All  raisers  of 
horses  should  make  a  start  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  by  breeding  from  the  best  on  both  sides. 


About  Limestone  and  Lime  as  Fertilizers. 

No  other  single  topic  has  recently  brought 
so  many  queries.  This  is  due  to  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  claims  of  parties  selling  ground  Lime¬ 
stone,  or  making  machinery  for  grinding  it. 
Limestone  is  a  most  widely  distributed  min¬ 
eral,  one  of  its  purest  forms  being  known 
as  marble,  and  is  found  almost  all  over  the 
country  of  various  qualities  and  degrees  of  pu¬ 
rity.  It  is  a  Carbonate  of  Lime,  that  is  Lime 
combined  with  Carbonic  Acid.  If  a  fragment 
of  Limestone  is  placed  in  a  glass  of  water, 
and  a  little  strong  acid  is  added,  the  Carbonic 
Acid  is  set  free,  and  we  see  it  pass  off  as 
bubbles  rising  through  the  water.  Lime¬ 
stone  is  so  slightly  dissolved  by  water  that  it 
is  tasteless.  It  takes  1,600  parts  of  water  to 
dissolve  one  part  of  Limestone.  Water,  in 
which  there  is  much  Carbonic  Acid,  dissolves 
a  considerable  amount  of  Carbonate  of  Lime. 
If  a  small  piece  of  Limestone  be  kept  at  a 
strong  red  heat  for  some  hours,  it  will  be 
only  about  half  as  heavy  as  the  original 
stone.  What  has  it  lost  in  the  burning  ?  If 
tested  with  acid,  as  before,  no  bubbles  of  gas 
will  be  given  off.  The  heat  has  driven  out 
all  the  Carbonic  Acid  ;  it  is  no  longer  a  Car¬ 
bonate  of  Lime,  but  simply  Lime  (an  oxide 
of  the  metal  Calcium,  or  Calcic  Oxide  as  the 
chemists  h ave  it. )  Limestone  burned  in  kilns 
produces  Lime,  often  called  Quick-lime.  If  a 
lump  of  freshly  burned  Lime  have  water 
gradually  put  upon  it,  it  soon  becomes  hot, 
in  a  little  while  it  swells  up,  cracks  and  falls 
into  a  very  white  powder ;  though  much 
water  has  been  added,  the  powder  is  quite 
dry.  The  water  has  united  with  the  Lime, 
making  a  solid,  Caustic  or  Slaked  Lime.  Lime 
exposed  takes  up  moisture  from  the  air,  and 
we  have  Air-slaked  Lime.  Slaked  Lime  with 
enough  water  forms  whitewash,  or  “  Milk  of 
Lime.”  On  standing,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Lime  will  settle,  leaving  clear  Lime-water — 
a  saturated  solution  of  Lime ;  that  is,  the 
water  has  taken  up  all  it  can  dissolve,  for 
at  ordinary  temperature  it  requires  700  parts 
of  water  to  dissolve  one  part  of  Quick-lime. 
If  clear  Lime-water  be  placed  in  a  glass,  and 
with  a  straw  or  pipe-stem  the  breath  be  forced 
into  it,  the  Lime-water  will  soon  become 
cloudy,  and  then  milky.  Set  the  glass  aside, 
and  a  fine  white  powder  will  settle  at  the 
bottom,  leaving  the  water  clear  above .  The 
breath  contains  Carbonic  Acid  ;  this,  when 
forced  into  the  Lime-water,  unites  with  the 
Lime,  forming  Carbonate,  the  same  as  un¬ 
burned  Limestone,  which,  being  little  soluble, 
separates  as  a  white  powder.  If  we  continue 
to  breathe  into  the  Lime-water  after  it  has 
become  milky,  it  will  soon  become  perfectly 
clear  as  at  the  start.  The  continued  breath¬ 
ing  supplies  more  Carbonic  Acid  than  is  need¬ 
ed  to  convert  the  Lime  into  an  insoluble  car¬ 
bonate  ;  the  excess  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  the 
water  re-dissolves  the  Carbonate.  Heating 
this  solution  drives  off  the  excess  of  Car¬ 
bonic  Acid,  and  the  Carbonate  of  Lime  will 
be  deposited  again.  Carbonic  Acid  is  always 
present  in  the  atmosphere,  and  when  slaked 
Lime  is  long  exposed,  it  takes  up  this  Acid 
and  slowly  becomes  Carbonate  of  Lime. 


Why  we  Use  CtwlcU-litne  upon  the  Uand? 

All  cultivated  plants  contain  Lime  in  their 
ashes,  and  it  is  considered  necessary  to  their 
proper  growth.  But  as  soils  generally  con¬ 
tain  enough  Lime,  and  we  apply  it  for  its  ac¬ 
tion  upon  the  soil,  Lime  acts  upon  and  great¬ 
ly  aids  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter  in 
the  soil.  It  is  thought  to  neutralise  the  or¬ 
ganic  acids  contained  in  what  are  called 
“  sour  soils.”  In  a  .complicated  manner  it 
aids  in  the  fixing  of  Ammonia.  It  also  acts 
upon  the  inorganic  or  mineral  constituents 
of  the  soil,  and  aids  in  converting  them  into 
forms  in  which  they  can  be  taken  up  by  the 
plants,  especially  in  liberating  Potash  from 
its  combinations.  The  effect  of  Lime  upon 
the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  is  an  im¬ 
portant  feature.  Upon  heavy  clay  soils  its 
effect  is  most  marked  ;  the  particles  lose 
their  adhesiveness,  and  allow  air  and  water 
to  enter.  These  are  the  leading  effects  that 
follow  the  use  of  Lime.  In  view  of  the  claims 
made  for  ground,  unburned  Limestone,  it  is 
an  important  question  how  far  it  can  produce 
the  above  effects.  That  the  unburned  Lime¬ 
stone  will  supply  the  demands  of  the  plant 
for  Lime,  that  it  may  slowly  neutralize  or¬ 
ganic  acids,  and  help  the  mechanical  texture 
of  the  soil  seems  very  probable.  But  that 
it  will  perform  one  of  the  most  important 
offices,  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter 
in  the  soil,  and  convert  that  into  plant  food, 
seems  improbable,  because  the  ability  of 
Lime  to  do  this  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  its  avidity  for  Carbonic  Acid,  while 
Limestone  being  already  a  carbonate,  has  no 
need  of  more.  That  Limestone  can  not  pro¬ 
duce  all  the  effects  of  Lime  is  shown  by  the 
well-known  fact  that  soils  underlaid  by  Lime¬ 
stone,  and  naturally  containing  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  finely  divided  Carbonate  of  Lime,  are 
as  much  benefited  by  the  use  of  Quick-lime 
as  are  soils  deficient  in  Limestone.  The  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  ground  Limestone,  that  we 
have  seen,  make  great  use  of  the  experiments 
of  one  person  in  Pennsylvania,  who  states 
that  his  yield  of  wheat  treated  with  ground 
Limestone,  was  more  than  double  that  to 
which  slaked  Lime  had  been  applied.  He 
also  claims  to  have  found  it  a  much  cheaper 
fertilizer  than  Lime  and  Bone  Dust,  and  more 
profitable  than  Guano  or  Superphosphate. 
These  statements  have  been  sent  by  several 
who  ask  our  opinion.  Our  “opinion”  is, 
that  we  do  not  accept  as  final  the  results  of 
any  one  experimenter,  when  they  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  accumulated  evi¬ 
dence  of  those  whose  practice  runs  through 
many  years.  In  nothing  more  easily  than  in 
in  agricultural  experiments  can  an  effect  be 
ascribed  to  the  wrong  cause,  and  when  we  see 
the  fertilizing  value  of  ground  Limestone 
placed  above  Guano  or  Superphosphate,  we 
do  not  accept  it,  but  await  further  testimony. 


The  Cow  “  Coomassie.”— Just  after 
that  sheet  of  the  paper  upon  which  is  page 
55,  containing  an  engraving  of  the  Jersey  cow 
“Coomassie,”  went  to  press,  we  received 
intelligence  which  shows  that  others  beside 
ourselves  held  her  in  high  esteem.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Arnold,  the  leading  dealer  at  St.  Heliers,  sent 
us  a  local  paper,  which  contained  as  a  matter 
of  news  that  he  had  purchased  “  Coomassie  ” 
of  M.  Dorey,  for  an  American  customer,  at 
£210,  the  largest  price  ever  yet  paid  on  the 
Island  for  any  cow.  The  assertion  that  there 
are  better  animals  in  America  than  there  are 
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on  the  Island,  is  thus  fortified  in  a  most  posi¬ 
tive  manner.  Though  the  notice  does  not 
state  it,  we  have  since  learned  that  Mr.  S.  M. 
Burnham,  of  Saugatuck,  Conn.,  is  the  for¬ 
tunate  purchaser  of  this  valuable  animal. 


Changing  the  Names  of  Plants. 

“  Cockatelle  Flower  ” — To-lu-la. 

In  January,  1878,  Mr.  Peter  Henderson 
gave  an  amusing  account  of  the  “  Cockatelle 
Flower,”  from  Texas,  a  flower  of  wondrous 
beauty  and  unequalled  fragrance,  found  only 
in  the  far  remote  and  most  inaccessible 
portion  of  Texas,  only  to  be  reached  at  the 
risk  of  one’s  scalp.  For  did  not  “  Comanche 
George”  say  so,  and  in  witness  of  which 
there  was  his  buckskin  hunting  shirt  and 
leather  belt?  “Cctnanche  George”  sold  his 
seeds  at  an  enormous  price,  to  those  who 
should  have  known  better,  and  the  world 
went  well  with  him  until  he  one  day  got  con¬ 
fidential  with  an  interviewer,  who  published 
his  story  and  a  list  of  his  distinguished  pat¬ 
rons — or  victims — in  a  Sunday  paper,  after 
“which  we  heard  no  more  of  “  Comanche 
■George.”  Botanists  and  florists  do  not  agree 
so  well  as  people  should  who  are  engaged  in 
kindred  pursuits.  The  botanists  sometimes 
find  that  the  one  who  first  published  a  plant 
was  mistaken  as  to  its  relationship,  and  for 
this  or  other  good  reasons,  sometimes  finds 
it  necessary  to  change  the  name  of  a  plant. 
The  florist,  having  a  plant  under  a  certain 
name,  is  bound  to  keep  that  name,  let  the 
botanist  say  what  he  may.  The  same  fate 
has  befallen  the  “  Cockatelle-flower  ”  that  has 
been  the  lot  of  many  another  floral  treasure — 
its  name  has  been  changed.  It  is  no  more 
“  Cockatelle,”  but  “  To-lu-la,”  which  is  much 
more  euphonious,  and  shows  “  that  which 
we  call  a  Rose  ”  is  not  the  only  one  that  “  by 
any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.”  Some 
■  one  who  comes  from  the  fastnesses  of  the 
mountains  of  New  Mexico  brings  the  “  To- 
)lu-la,”  and  has  sold  its  seeds,  and  a  number 
of  Wall  Street  people  at  the  same  time.  We 
have  examined  the  seeds,  which  were  sold  at 
the  modest  price  of  five  for  25  cents — and 
feel  sure  that  “To-lu-la”  is  but  a  synonym 
for  “  Cockatelle.”  Can  it  be  that  this  New 
Mexican  is  but  the  synonym  for  our  Texan 
•“  Comanche  George  ?”  It  is  just  possible  that 
the  present  seed  vender  is  the  successor  to 
the  good-will  and  business  of  “  George,”  and 
that  he  has  for  a  consideration,  told  him  that 
the  shrewd  business  men  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  will,  if  given  an  unheard-of  name, 
and  described  with  sufficient  extravagance, 
pay  from  five  to  25  cents  each  for  the  seeds 
of  the  common  Okra  or  Gumbo.  This  month 
or  next  will  come  the  “Blue  Rose”  men, 
with  Strawberries  as  large  as  tea  cups  upon 
bushes,  and  seeds  of  Asparagus  that  may  be 
•cut  the  same  season  it  is  sown.  We  feel  but 
little  sympathy  for  those  who  are  swindled 
by  these  chaps,  as  they  are  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly  of  the  wealthier  class.  Indeed,  we  are  a 
little  pleased  when  one  who  grudges  his  gar¬ 
dener  the  sums  necessary  to  buy  the  needed 
seeds  and  plants,  takes  the  matter  into  his 
own  hands  and  buys  “  Blue  Roses,”  Trees  to 
bear  Cherries  that  weigh  a  pound,  and  all 
the  rest  of  it.  To  those  who  will  take  advice 
we  say  :  When  a  tree,  plant,  or  seed,  is  claim¬ 
ed  to  be  unusual  in  any  respect,  that  is  the 
-very  thing  to  let  alone.  Desirable  novelties 
are  never  introduced  by  unknown  strangers. 


A  Device  for  Pulling  Stumps. 

A  number  of  devices  have  been  given  in 
the  American  Agriculturist  for  pulling 
stumps,  but  the  subject  has  not  been  ex¬ 
hausted.  “G.  G.,”  Greenville,  Illinois,  sends 
his  method  of  clearing 
land  of  stumps,  which 
is  as  follows  :  A  “  tri¬ 
angle  ”  of  8  by  4  ma¬ 
terial,  about  3  feet 
long  is  made  as  shown 
in  figure  1.  A  strong  ,, 

log-cham  is  put  around  & 
the  stump  and  then  passed  over  the  top  of  the 
triangle,  and  on  to  the  whiffletrees  of  the 
team.  This  instrument  serves  as  a  fulcrum 
by  means  of  which  the  stump  is  pulled  out 
by  the,  draft  of  the  horses.  This  triangle  will 
answer  for  all  small  stumps  up  to  8  inches  in 


Fig.  2. — PULLING  STUMPS  WITH  A  “  TRIANGLE. 


diameter.  Mr.  G.  writes:  “two  men  pulled 
88  stumps  in  one  afternoon.  A  steady  team 
is  best ;  and  it  may  require  an  occasional  use 
of  the  axe.”  Figure  2  shows  fully  the  man¬ 
ner  of  operation  of  this  stump  puller. 


The  Care  of  the  Hair. 

Some  forty  years  ago  there  was  introduced 
a  preparation  called  “  Balm  of  Columbia,” 
which,  when  used  according  to  the  directions, 
produced  remarkable  results  in  preventing 
the  hair  from  falling  off,  and  even  in  causing 
a  new  crop  to  grow.  Certificates  might  have 
been  obtained  from  several  excellent  and 
eminent  persons  who,  within  the  writer’s 
knowledge,  used  this  “  Balm  ”  with  good  re¬ 
sults,  had  not  the  maker  lived  in  England. 
The  directions  were  essentially  these.  Before 
going  to  bed,  rub  the  scalp  with  a  stiff  brush 
for  (we  think  it  was)  ten  minutes,  apply  the 
“  Balm,”  rub  some  more  minutes  and  go  to 
bed.  The  whole  efficacy  of  the  “Balm” 
was  due  to  the  ten  minutes  scrubbing  of  the 
scalp  before  it  was  applied.  If  the  stuff  had 
been  water,  though  it  was  no  doubt  some 
soothing  application,  it  would,  with  all  this 
rubbing,  have  done  some  good.  It  will  be 
found  that  most  of  the  applications  for  pre¬ 
venting  baldness  and  encouraging  the  growth 
of  the  hair  depend  upon  either  a  vigorous 
rubbing  of  the  scalp,  or  they  are  prepara¬ 
tions  which  are  to  be  first  rubbed  well  into 
the  hair  and  then  washed  out,  thus  securing 
the  cleanliness  so  essential  to  a  healthy  con¬ 
dition.  Let  any  one  with  naturally  dry  hair 


try  a  persistent  brushing  with  a  stiff  brush, 
or  the  use  of  a  fine-toothed  comb  for  some 
minutes,  and  unless  there  is  some  disease  of 
the  scalp,  the  hair  will  become  surprisingly 
moist.  Of  course  those  who  curl  and  crimp 
their  hair  by  the  use  of  heated  irons,  must 
expect  it  to  become  injured,  and  no  help  can 
be  looked  for  so  long  as  the  practice  is  fol¬ 
lowed.  With  others,  and  in  many  cases, 
baldness  in  comparative  youth  is  hereditary, 
and  in  such  cases  it  is  doubtful  if  any  treat¬ 
ment  can  be  of  use.  Where  the  hair  has 
fallen  on  account  of  severe  illness  or  from 
other  temporary  cause,  some  gentle  stimulant 
to  the  scalp  may  promote  or  hasten  the  growth. 
One  of  the  most  useful  preparations  of  this 
kind  is  half  an  ounce  of  the  Tincture  of  Can- 
tharides  (kept  by  the  druggists)  to  a  quart 
bottle  of  Bay  Rum,  using  this  upon  the 
scalp  with  gentle  rubbing  on  going  to  bed. 

When  the  barber 
kindly  informs  his 
patient  that  his  hair 
m m  is  very  badly  filled 
with  dandruff,  and 
proposes  to  shampoo 
it  as  a  remedy,  it  is 
safe  to  say  “No” 
most  positively ;  the 
majority  of  harbers 
use  as  a  shampooing 
liquid,  either  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  “  Salts  of 
Tartar  ”  alone,  or 
mixed  with  Borax. 
They  are  probably 
not  aware  that  “Salts 
of  Tartar”  is  but  a 
name  for  purified 
Potash.  When  a  so¬ 
lution  of  this  is  put 
upon  the  head  it 
combines  with  the 
natural  oil  of  the  hair  and  scalp,  and  forms 
a  soap  which  makes  a  dense  lather  in  the 
hair ;  this  is  washed  out,  and  while  it  effect¬ 
ually  removes  the  dandruff  and  dust,  it  has 
also  removed  the  oil  which  is  needed  to  keep 
the  hair  in  a  healthy  condition.  Avoid  all 
such  shampooing.  A  teaspoonful  of  powdered 
Borax  in  a  quart  of  water  form  a  safe  sham¬ 
pooing  liquid,  but  still  better  is  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  worked  thoroughly  into  the  hair,  applying 
a  little  at  a  time,  and  then  washing  it  out. 
The  egg  will  leave  the  hair  surprisingly  clean 
and  the  scalp  soft  and  free  from  dandruff. 


A  Farm  Cart  with  a  Rack. 

In  turning  sharp  comers,  as  in  a  barn¬ 
yard,  and  for  getting  small  loads  into  narrow 


A  FARM  CART  WITH  RACK. 

passage  ways,  carts  are  often  preferable  to 
wagons.  A  light  cart  with  a  rack  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  engraving,  and  is  espec- 
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ially  designed  for  drawing  green  fodder  for 
soiling.  The  rack  consists  of  two  bent  cross¬ 
pieces  which  rest  upon  the  ends  of  the  cart 
box.  Three  narrow  boards  run  from  the  rear 
of  the  raised  ends  of  the  cross-pieces  and 
keep  the  fodder  from  the  wheels.  When  it 
is  desired  to  draw  grain,  or  similar  loads,  the 
rack  can  be  easily  removed  from  the  cart, 


Loading  Ice  with  a  Derrick. 

Mr.  W.  V.  Schweitzer,  Northampton  Co., 
Pa.,  sends  a  sketch  and  description  of  his 
method  of  loading  ice,  which  he  has  em¬ 


A  DERRICK  FOR  LOADING  ICE. 


ployed  satisfactorily  for  the  last  twelve  years. 
A  tree  of  medium  size  stands  upon  the  side 
of  the  pond,  and  a  derrick  is  fastened  to  it, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving. 
The  ice  is  sawed  into  blocks  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner,  and  floated  to  the  side  of  the  pond  near 
the  derrick.  Ice  tongs  are  then  fastened 
upon  the  blocks,  and  they  are  raised  into  the 
air  and  swung  upon  the  sled.  The  hardest 
part  of  filling  an  ice  house  is  usually  the  load¬ 
ing  up  of  the  ice  ;  but  with  an  arrangement 
like  this  it  is  done  quickly  and  with  ease. 


Animal  Food  for  Fowls  in  Winter. 

If  we  would  have  eggs  in  winter,  animal 
food  for  laying  hens  is  a  matter  of  prime 
importance.  A  variety  of  grains,  with  green 
food,  in  the  shape  of  cabbages  or  roots,  will, 
if  the  other  conditions  are  favorable,  give 
some  eggs.  But  a  regular  and  large  number 
of  eggs  can  only  be  had  with  constant  sup¬ 
plies  of  animal  food.  One  reason  why  eggs 
are  so  abundant  in  the  early  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  is  the  full  supply  of  insect  food  that 
fowls  find  in  the  open  air  and  the  grass,  after 
long  abstinence  in  their  winter  quarters.  It 
is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  for  the  average 
farmer  to  supply  animal  food  to  his  fowls, 
especially  if  he  lives  remote  from  the  shore. 
The  wastes  of  the  table,  scraps  of  meat,  and 
skimmed  milk  too  often  go  to  the  pigs,  the 
dog,  and  the  cat.  The  most  economical 
source  of  supply  is  these  table  wastes,  and 
if  we  could  in  quite  too  many  cases  kill  off 
the  dog  and  add  his  carcase  to  the  rations  for 
the  hens,  it  would  be  a  double  gain,  for 
there  would  be  a  gain  in  the  neighborhood 
©f  the  supply  of  mutton,  wool,  and  lambs. 

The  most  expensive  and  useless  creature 
kept  upon  the  farm  is  the  common  ciir  dog. 


Put  an  end  to  him,  and  give  the  rations  that 
usually  fall  to  him  to  the  hens.  It  would 
almost  pay  to  keep  a  new  milch  cow  through 
the  winter  for  the  sake  of  having  skimmed 
milk  to  give  to  fowls.  A  cheap  source  of 
supply  of  animal  food  is  “  chandler’s  greaves,” 
or  butcher’s  scraps.  These  can  generally  be 
had  in  the  nearest  market  town  or  village 
that  supports  a  butcher  at  about  a  cent  a 
pound.  They  generally  come  in  solid  cakes 
from  20  to  50  pounds  in  weight.  As  the  farm 
wagon  often  comes  home  empty  it  will  cost 
nothing  for  freight  to  get  one  of  these  cakes 
to  place  in  the  hen-house  where  the  fowls 
can  peck  it  and  help 
themselves.  The  same 
thing  is  sometimes 
ground  and  sold  at 
high  prices  as  a  spe¬ 
cial  feed.  But  there 
is  no  advantage  in 
this.  Fowls  have  giz¬ 
zards  that  do  their 
own  grinding  more 
perfectly  than  the  best 
mill.  A  dead  animal 
is  frequently  drawn 
off  to  the  woods  and 
buried  or  left  for  the 
dogs.  The  hens,  if  it 
is  put  within  reach, 
will  bury  it  more  ef¬ 
fectually  and  pay 
handsomely  for  the 
job.  If  the  bones  are 
gathered  up  after  the 
hens  have  polished 
them,  and  crushed 
with  a  stone  hammer  pretty  fine,  another 
valuable  ration  will  be  added  to  the  stock 
of  poultry  food,  and  offer  something  to 
make  egg  shells  of.  If  one  is  near  a  village 
where  there  is  a  fish  market,  the  offal  from 
this  is  valuable  food  for  hens,  and  it  can 
generally  be  had  for  the  carting.  The  wastes 
of  the  slaughter-house,  the  heads  of  beeves 
and  calves,  are  a  coveted  feast  for  the  hens. 
If  within  easy  reach  of  tide-water  there  is  an 
unfailing  supply  of  animal  food.  The  sea 
weeds,  especially  rock-weed,  kelp,  and  other 
algae,  abound  with  small  animals.  The  hens 
devour  these  eagerly,  and  portions  of  the 
marine  plant,  also.  Mummychogs  [a  New 
England,  Indian,  name  for  a  small  fish  as 
abundant  in  salt  water  as  minnows  are  in 
fresh. — Ed.]  throng  the  ditches  that  thread 
salt  marshes,  and  may  be  gathered  by  the 
pailful,  with  a  scoop  net.  Nothing  is  Wore 
welcome  in  the  hen  yard  than  these  little  fish, 
and  nothing  will  start  the  eggs  quicker.  A 
feed  twice  a  week  will  make  a  dainty  variety 
in  their  food.  The  time  to  make  eggs  is  in 
February  and  March,  when  we  get  two 
prices  for  them.  See  that  the  hens  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  animal  food. 

Connecticut. 


The  gmithfield  Ou1>  Exliibition. 

— The  last  show  of  the  Smithfield  Club,  Eng¬ 
land,  gave  unmistakable  signs  of  agricul¬ 
tural  depression.  According  to  the  “  Mark 
Lane  Express,”  the  classes  of  cattle  and 
sheep  to  which  tenant  farmers  contribute 
most  largely  were  the  most  defective  ;  such 
as  the  long-wool  and  cross-bred  sheep,  Here¬ 
ford  cattle, etc.  It  was  in  the  Highland,  Devon 
and  Southdown  classes — those  to  which  land 
proprietors  and  persons  of  wealth  contribute 
largely,  that  the  show  was  unusually  good. 


Grape  Sugar— Glucose,  What  iB  it  ? 

When  we  receive  a  large  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  on  an  unusual  subject,  as  of  late  con¬ 
cerning  Grape  Sugar,  we  feel  sure  that  some 
article  of  “newspaper  science”  is  going  the 
rounds.  We  have  not  seen  the  article,  but 
as  one  inquirer  asks,  “  What  articles  of  food 
are  adulterated  with  it?  Is  it  wholesome  or 
otherwise  ?”  it  is  no  doubt  something  alarm¬ 
ing.  The  term  Dextrose  is  now  preferred  by 
scientific  men  to  Glucose,  but  we  will  use  the 
old  name — Grape  Sugar.  It  is  a  form  of 
sugar  that  exists  in  various  fruits,  being  often 
found  upon  old  raisins,  and  is  made  artificial¬ 
ly.  It  may  be  made  from  sawdust,  cotton, 
or  other  form  of  vegetable  fibre,  but  starch 
is  the  material  generally  used  in  its  manufac¬ 
ture.  When  starch  is  boiled  for  several 
hours  in  weak  Sulphuric  Acid  (Oil  of  Vitriol)^ 
it  is  converted  into  Grape  Sugar,  while  the 
acid  remains  unchanged,  and  is  removed 
by  adding  some  form  of  carbonate  of  lime 
to  neutralize  it.  The  grape  sugar  is  obtained 
on  evaporating  the  liquid.  It  is  sometimes 
in  crystals,  but  usually  as  a  thick  syrup.  Any 
form  of  starch  may  be  used  ;  in  this  country 
it  is  the  starch  of  Indian  corn,  while  in  Eu¬ 
rope  it  is  usually  potato  starch.  It  differs 
from  cane  sugar  (produced  also  by  the  Beet, 
some  of  the  Sorghums,  and  Sugar  Maple),  iir 
having  less  than  half  the  sweetening  power. 
It  is  said  to  be  used  in  Europe  to  adulterate 
the  common  sugars,  but  in  this  country, 
where  such  sugars  are  little  used,  it  is  more- 
likely  to  be  mixed  with  syrup.  It  is  easily 
detected  by  the  chemist,  but  for  others,  its 
lack  of  sweetness  is  the  readily  applied  test. 


Fig.  1. — THE  TRUCK. 


A  Truck  for  Moving  Heavy  Furniture.. 

J.  Waugh,  Washington  Co.,  Pa.,  writes : 
“  A  very  convenient  truck  for  moving  heavy- 
objects  can  be  easily  made  by  spiking  four 
stout  pieces  together  for  a  horizontal  frame, 
with  four  very  strong  casters  as  the  running 
gear.  To  move  a  piano,  as  through  a  narrow 
door,  place  a  box,  about  three  feet  long,  on 
the  truck.  The  box 
should  be  strong  and 
just  high  enough 
when  placed  on  the 
truck,  to  come  a  half 
inch  or  so  higher  than 
the  under  side  of  the  piano.  Bring  the  truck 
close  along  the  rear  of  the  piano,  and  then 
place  the  lower  edge  of  the  same  on  the  box. 
Having  done  this,  two  persons  can  go  to  the  > 
front  of  the  piano,  take  hold  of  the  front  feet 
and  turn  the  instrument  up  on  the  box,  or - 
truck.  Next,  remove  the  legs  and  pedal  and 
trundle  it  to  its  place. 

I  have  often,  with  one 
other  person,  moved 
and  set  up  a  piano,  by 
means  of  this  simple 
contrivance,  in  less 
than  ten  minutes. 

For  moving  a  stove  or 
other  heavy  object, the 
box  can  be  taken  off 
the  truck.  The  box  is  only  used  to  make  the 
truck  high  enough  to  rest  the  lower  edge  of 
the  piano  on.  It  will  be  seen  that  at  no  time 
is  it  necessary  to  lift  more  than  half  the- 
piano.”  The  low  truck  is  shown  in  figure  1, 
and  with  the  heavy  box  in  place  in  figure  2.. 
Where  heavy  household  furniture  is  to  be 
frequently  moved  this  truck  is  very  handy... 


Fig.  2.— TRUCK  WITH 
BOX. 
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Everybody  Send  Something. 

It  would  be  rare  to  find  a,  man  (or  woman), 
in  this  ingenious  “Universal  Yankee  Na¬ 
tion,”  who  has  not  a  mode  or  way  of  doing 
something  that  he  (or  she)  considers  superior 
to  the  way  others  do  the  same  thing.  And 
no  doubt  this  opinion  is  very  often  right. 
There  are  thousands  of  little  labor-saving, 
labor-helping  devices  and  contrivances,  the 
product  of  individual  skill,  not  as  a  rale  con¬ 
sidered  important  enough  to  be  patented  or 
otherwise  brought  to  public  notice,  and  yet 
which  would  be  of  practical  value,  or  usefully 
suggestive,  to  tens  of  thousands  of  others. 

The  Readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
in  one  sense  constitute  a  great  “  Mutual  Im¬ 
provement  Association,”  each  one  of  whom 
can  contribute  some  thought  or  hint  useful 
to  a  great  number  of  others. 

Now,  what  we  desire  and  specially  ask  is, 
that  our  readers  will,  one  and  all,  cast  about 
and  see  if  they  cannot  send  us  now — not 
next  year — a  description  of  something  which, 
if  adopted  by  their  neighbors,  would  be  use¬ 
ful  in  in-door  and  out-door  work,  no  matter 
how  small  the  item.  To  illustrate :  A 
subscriber  described  to  us  his  mode  of 
stopping  a  cow  from  drawing  her  own 
milk.  It  was  merely  a  short  bit  of  iron 
pipe — a  piece  of  gas  pipe — open  at  the  ends, 
and  with  a  few  little  holes  filed  along 
the  sides  into  the  interior  of  the  tube.  This 
was  put  -across  the  mouth  of  the  cow,  and 
the  two  ends  fastened  to  the  horns  with  a 
stout  string.  It  was  hardly  seen,  did  not  in¬ 
terfere  with  eating,  yet  prevented  any  suck¬ 
ing,  because  the  air  entered  the  mouth 
through  the  open  ends  of  the  tube  and  the 
filed  holes.  We  made  an  engraving  and 
printed  it,  with  a  description,  in  the  American 
Agriculturist.  Many  hundreds  of  our  read- 
-ers  at  once  adopted,  it.  One  reader,  a  business 
man,  not  a  farmer,  wrote  that  it  was  worth 
$100  to  him,  for  he  had  an  imported  cow 
that  cost  him  $150,  but  he  would  have  sold 
her  for  $50,  could  he  have  found  a  buyer, 
because  she  persisted  in  “  milking  herself.” 
The  above  device  cured  her  at  once,  and  she 
was  again  well  worth  the  $150  she  cost  him  ; 
so  this  little  item  was  worth  $100  to  him. 
We  could  give  a  multitude  of  like  examples. 
Let  us  have,  therefore,  from  you,  reader,  a 
description  of  anything  of  your  own  devising, 
cr  that  you  have  seen,  no  matter  how  simple, 
that  will  be  useful  to  others.  No  need 
to  be  particular  about  the  style  of  writing ; 
the  editors  will  fix  that.  Give  the  ideas 
merely  so  that  we  can  understand  them. 
Whenever  possible,  give  us  a  rough  pencil 
sketch,  however  rude,  even  if  but  a  few 
lines,  and  give  dimensions,  that  our  artists 
can  work  up  an  illustration  or  explanatory 
engraving.  Pictures  bring  things  right  to 
the  understanding  far  better  than  words 
can  do.  Send  us  a  description  of  anything, 
or  of  any  mode  of  doing  work,  out-door  or  in¬ 
door,  that  is  not  known  by  everybody  else. 


Spreading  Manure  in  Winter. 

There  is  no  season  in  which  manure  can  be 
drawn  to  the  field  with  such  ease  as  in  win¬ 
ter.  When  hauling  manure  it  is  usually  best 
to  drop  it  in  heaps,  and  leave  it  to  be  spread 
by  a  man  who  follows  soon  after.  There  are 
several  methods  of  dumping  the  manure,  but 
the  most  satisfactory  to  us  has  been  to  use  a 
manure  hook,  shown  in  figure  1.  The  bot¬ 


tom  of  the  sled  or  wagon  should  be  formed 
of  loose  planks,  each  with  its  ends  shaved 
down  to  form  handles.  The  side  and  end 
pieces  of  the  box,  though  closely  fitting,  are 
not  fastened  together,  so  that  they  can  be 


Fig.  1.— A  MANURE  HOOK. 

removed  one  at  a  time.  One  side  or  an  end 
board  is  first  taken  out,  and  with  a  manure 
hook  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  load  removed 
for  the  first  heap.  The  manner  of  unloading 


the  manure,  from  the  box  above  described,  is 
shown  in  figure  2.  The  other  side  and  ends 
are  afterwards  taken  off,  and  finally  the  bot¬ 
tom  pieces  are  raised  and  the  sled  or  wagon 
is  soon  emptied.  In  dropping  the  heaps  they 
should  be  left,  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  straight 
rows,  and  of  a  size,  and  distance  apart  de¬ 
termined  by  the  amount  of  manure  to  be 
spread.  If  they  are  placed  regularly  one 
rod  from  one  another  each  way,  and  eight 
heaps  are  made  from  a  load,  there  will  be 
twenty  loads  per  acre.  In  spreading  such 
heaps  the  manure  is  thrown  eight  feet  each 
way  and  the  whole  ground  is  covered.  It  is 
important  that  the  spreading  be  done  in 
a  careful  and  thorough  manner,  each  portion 
of  the  surface  getting  its  proper  share  of  the 
manure.  It  is  important  also  that  all  lumps 
be  broken  up.  The  work  of  spreading  manure 
can,  and  therefore  should  not,  be  slighted. 


The  Japanese  Maples. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  see  the  very 
first  set  of  the  choicer  Japanese  Maples  that 
came  out  from  Japan.  These  were  sent  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hogg  to  his  brother  James,  and 
as  we  lived  at  that  time  not  far  from  Mr. 
James  Hogg,  we  had  great  pleasure  in  occa¬ 
sionally  visiting  and  watching  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  apparently  lifeless  sticks,  as  they 
seemed,  when  first  received,  into  forms  more 
beautiful  than  any  illustrations  have  yet  pic¬ 
tured.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  no  little 
pride  to  American  horticulturists  that  these 
maples  came  into  cultivation  through  the 
agency  of  one  of  their  number,  who  sent 
them,  and  another  who  cared  for  them,  and 
thus  secured  them  for  future  propagation. 
It  is  convenient  to  speak  of  them  as  “Ja¬ 


panese  Maples,”  without  reference  to  their 
origin,  whether  it  may  be  from  Acer  poly- 
morphum ,  A.  Japonicum,  or  other  species  de¬ 
scribed  and  figured  in  the  great  work  of  Sie- 
bold  &  Zuccarini.  Horticulturally,  they  will 
be  known  as  “Japanese  Maples,”  whatever 
species  they  may  be  referred  to.  That  some 
of  the  species  of  Maples  in  Japan  have  a 
marked  tendency  to  vary  is  shown  by  the 
engravings  in  the  work  above  referred  to, 
and  it  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Japanese 
gardeners  that  they  have  seized  upon  and 
perpetuated  these  beautiful  forms  by  graft¬ 
ing.  One  of  our  Japanese  correspondents 
sends  us  a  catalogue  published  there,  by  what 
seems  to  be  a  “  self -printing  ”  process  of  some 
kind.  This  shows  that  these  forms  are  held 
in  esteem  by  the  Japanese, 
and  it  also  shows  that  we 
have,  in  this  country,  all 
the  varieties  that  they  have 
at  home.  Any  description 
which  should  present  them 
accurately  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  extravagant  by 
those  who  had  not  seen 
them.  These  beautiful 
maples  are,  so  far  as  test¬ 
ed,  perfectly  hardy.  They 
are  from  one  or  two  to 
eight  or  ten  feet  in  hight, 
and  whether  small  or 
large,  are  perfectly  formed 
trees.  Several  years  ago 
Mr.  Hogg  placed  the  stock 
of  these  trees  in  the  hands 
of  Parsons  &  Sons  Co., 
Flushing,  N.  Y.  At  first  it 
seemed  impossible  to  prop¬ 
agate  them,  but  this  difficulty  was  overcome 
by  the  skillful  Mr.  Trumpy,  and  they  are  now 
multiplied  in  sufficient  quantities  to  offer  for 
sale.  When  Mr.  H.  W.  Sargent  prepared  a 
supplement  for  the  last  edition  of  ‘  ‘  Down¬ 
ing’s  Landscape  Gardening,”  he  predicted  that 
the  laying  out  of  large  domains  would  soon 
give  way  to  the  establishment  of  smaller 
places,  and  cited  these  Japanese  Maples  as 
among  the  trees  that  would  be  used  in  the 
decoration  of  such  grounds.  We  do  not 
know  how  a  small  place  can  be  more  at¬ 
tractively  embellished  than  by  the  use  of 
these  Japanese  Maples.  The  catalogue  of  Par¬ 
sons’  Sons  Co.  describes  the  leading  varieties 
of  these  interesting  Japanese  Maples. 


A  BBung-Beetle.-— The  droppings  of  the 
larger  farm  stock  in  the  pasture  need  to  be 
more  thoroughly  distributed  than  they  are 
by  the  animals,  other¬ 
wise  a  portion  of  the 
surface  is  starved, 
while  other  parts, 
being  over-manured, 
develop  too  rank  a 
growth.  A  beetle,  or 
“knocker,”  shown  in  A  dung-beetle. 
the  engraving  may  be  used  to  equally  dis¬ 
tribute  the  manure  over  the  field.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  head-piece,  18  inches  long — one  end 
with  a  square  face  and  the  other  trimmed 
down  to  a  sharp  point.  Only  the  lower  part 
of  the  handle  is  shown  in  the  engraving. 
In  using  this  instrument  the  dry  dung  is 
loosened  with  the  sharp  end  of  the  head  and 
afterwards  struck  with  the  face.  A  lad  with 
one  of  these  beetles  can  go  over  a  pasture 
quite  rapidly,  doing  very  effective  work  in 
distributing  the  droppings  of  the  animals. 


Fig.  2. — A  MANURE  WAGON  BOX. 
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How  to  Carve  a  Turkey. 

Several  have  suggested  that,  having  told 
how  to  cook  a  turkey,  last  month,  we  should 
supplement  that  article  by  one  showing  how 
to  carve  it.  It  is  easy  for  almost  any  one  to 


Fig.  1.— CARVING  A  TURKEY. 

learn  how  to  divide  a  turkey  respectably,  but 
to  do  it  skillfully  is  an  accomplishment  which 
can  only  be  acquired  by  those  who  have  a 
talent  in  that  direction.  Every  boy — indeed, 
every  girl  (for  the  most  skillful  carver  we 
ever  saw  was  a  woman)  should  learn  to 
carve.  In  carving  a  turkey,  as  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  difference  in  practice  as  to  details — 
we  will  briefly  give  our  own  method  in  carv¬ 
ing  for  a  family  not  large  enough  to  require 
the  whole  turkey  at  one  meal.  For  a  large 
company,  a  skillful  carver  places  his  fork  in 
the  bird,  and  does  not  remove  it  until  the 
whole  is  divided,  and  in  carving  but  one  side 
all  cutting  should  be  done  before  taking  out 
the  fork.  The  turkey,  having  all  strings  and 
skewers  used  in  trussing  removed,  is  placed 
on  the  table  with  its  head  (or  neck)  at  the 
carver’s  left  hand.  A  skilled  carver  will  not 
rise  from  his  seat,  but  most  persons  find  it 
more  convenient  to  stand  while  carving. 
First  insert  the  fork  firmly,  as  indicated  in  fig. 
.1 ;  then  remove  the  whole  leg  and  thigh  by  a  cut 
biown  at  a ;  next  remove  the  wing  by  a  cut, 
as  at  b,  letting  these  parts  lie  on  the  platter. 
Then  cut  downwards  as  many  slices  from  the 
breast — the  white  meat — as  there  are  persons 
to  be  served  (as  shown  by  the  lines  at  c);  then 
make  an  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  bird 
at  a  place  now  hidden  by  the  leg,  for  dip¬ 
ping  out  the  stuffing.  Next  separate  the 
leg  (drumstick)  from  the  thigh,  or  second 
joint;  the  platter  should  be  large  enough  to 
allow  this  to  be  done  upon  it,  but  if  there  is 
not  room,  a  plate  must  be  used.  To  hit  the 
joint,  notice  the  movements  in  an  uncooked 
turkey;  it  is  indicated 
by  a  line  in  fig.  2;  and 
the  separation  is  easily 
made  with  the  right 
cut.  The  thigh,  or 
second  joint,  should 
yield  at  least  three 
portions  ;  one  with  the  bone,  and  two  with¬ 
out,  and  a  piece  of  this,  with  a  slice  from 
the  breast  served,  unless  some  one  is  known 
to  prefer  a  part  of  the  drumstick  —  as 
many  do — the  thigh  and  drumstick  will 
usually  make  three  portions  of  dark  meat, 
each;  some  prefer  all  white  meat,  and  their 
liking,  if  not  known,  should  be  asked.  Al¬ 
ways  lay  the  pieces  outer,  or  skin  side  up, 
and  add  a  small  spoonful  of  stuffing.  Unless 
the  preferences  are  known,  it  is  proper  to  ask 
if  stuffing  will  be  taken,  and  in  doing  this,  do 
not  be  affected  and  call  it  “  dressing” — which 
it  is  not.  The  carver’s  task  ends  with  supply¬ 
ing  each  one  as  above  mentioned,  and  the 
plate  goes  to  the  server  of  vegetables.  If 
there  is  an  old  person  present,  or  one  known 
to  be  particular  as  to  food  on  account  of  im¬ 
perfect  teeth,  there  is  a  choice  bit  just  below 
where  the  thigh  is  removed,  known  to  many 


Fig.  2. — A  LEG. 


as  the  “  tenderloin,”  which  is  easily  removed. 
The  side-bone,  which  many  carvers  reserve 
for  themselves,  is  removed  by  placing  the 
knife  in  close  to  the  rump  and  pressing  it  to¬ 
wards  the  head,  when  a  thin  plate  of  bone 
will  come  away  with  some  choice  pickings 
upon  it.  The  wish-bone  may  be  removed  by 
cutting  down  from  above,  as  shown  at  d,  d. 
There  is  a  side-bone  to  which  the  wing  is  at¬ 
tached,  the  removal  of  which  is  not  difficult, 
but  it  cannot  well  be  described.  The  wing 
gives  one  good  cut,  that  nearest  the  body, 
and  this  may  be  served  as  white  meat.  If 
one  side  of  the  turkey  is  not  enough  for  the 
company,  the  other  is  to  be  proceeded  with 
in  the  same  manner.  The  best  way  to  learn 
to  carve  is  to  carefully  watch  an  expert,  and 
note  his  operations.  A  close  examination  of 
the  turkey  before  it  is  cooked  will  help  in  giv¬ 
ing  a  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the  joints. 


Bee  Notes  for  February. 

BY  L.  C.  ROOT. 

Bees  need  no  other  care  during  the  present  month 
than  to  keep  the  rooms  where  they  are  stored  suit¬ 
ably  ventilated  and  at  a  proper  temperature.  The 
frequent  inquiries,  at  this  season,  as  to  the  best 
feeder  to  be  used,  proves  that  many  have  not  fur¬ 
nished  their  bees  with  sufficient  stores  to  carry 
them  through  the  winter.  I  am  positive  that  our 
good  yield  the  past  season  was  very  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  our  bees  were  in  fine  condition  in  the 
spring.  Still  if  I  had  bees  without  sufficient  honey 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  I  should  make  an  effort 
to  save  them.  The  first  thing  necessary  is  good 
food.  Do  not  take  the  advice  of  some,  and  use  cheap 
food,  made  from  grape  sugar  which  they  recom¬ 
mend.  We  know  of  nothing  better  than  best  “  A  ” 
sugar.  Next  in  importance  is  the  manner  of  pre¬ 
paring  and  feeding  it,  as  this  should  differ  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  season.  In  winter,  the  food  should  be 
as  free  from  moisture  as  is  possible,  and  be  placed 
where  the  bees  can  have  ready  access  to  it.  Pre¬ 
pare  a  piece  of  board  of  suitable  thickness,  just 
large  enough  to  cover  the  top  of  the  frames,  and 
not  allow  the  warmth  to  escape.  Nail  cleats  on  one 
side,  at  each  end,  to  prevent  warping,  and  with  a 
sharp  chisel  scoop  out  the  center  of  the  board, 
forming  a  trough  large  enough  to  hold  as  much 
as  it  is  desired  to  feed.  Then  make  a  quantity  of 
candy  as  follows  :  Put  the  sugar  in  a  saucepan  with 
a  little  water  and  a  small  proportion  of  flour  and 
boil,  stirring  it  until  it  begins  to  grain.  Pour  this 
candy  into  the  trough  described,  and  when  suffi¬ 
ciently  cooled  remove  the  cover  of  the  hive  and 
invert  the  board  upon  it,  so  that  the  food  comes  over 
the  cluster  of  bees.  This  being  the  warmest  place 
in  the  hive,  the  bees  can  secure  the  food  most 
readily.  As  to  the  best  method  of  feeding  liquid 
food,  there  is  variety  of  opinion.  I  would  not  ad¬ 
vise  the  feeding  in  the  liquid  form  at  this  season, 
but  as  in  spring  a  feeder  for  this  purpose  will 
be  needed,  I  give  my  preference.  1  think  that  the 


THE  VAN  DEUSEN  FEEDER. 

Van  Deusen  feeder,  shown  in  the  engraving  answers 
all  the  requirements  better  than  any  other.  This  is 
filled,  as  shown  at  the  left  hand,  and  when  inverted 
and  placed  over  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  hive, 
no  honey  or  syrup  will  escape,  except  as  it  is  taken 
by  the  bees.  As  I  am  an  earnest  advocate  of  in-door 
wintering,  I  urge  the  readers  of  these  Notes  to  care¬ 
fully  observe  the  results  of  the  severe  weather  of  the 
present  winter  upon  the  bees  being  wintered  out  of 


doors.  I  admit  that  they  may  be  safely  wintered’ 
out  of  doors  during  milder  winters,  but  I  think  the 
experiences  of  the  present  season  will  convince 
many  beekeepers  of  the  necessity  of  adopting  some 
system  of  wintering  their  swarms  adequate  to  the- 
emergencies  of  our  uncertain  northern  climate. 


The  “  Kennett  Nose-Bag.” 

When  a  feed  of  oats  is  placed  in  one  of  the  com¬ 
mon  cylindrical  canvas  nose-bags,  the  horse  gets 
on  well  for  a  while,  but  as  he  soon  lowers  the  line 
at  which  the  oats  stand,  the  food  gets  beyond  reach. 
There  are  the  oats,  but  when  the  animal’s  head  is 
lowered  to  reach  them,  the  attachment  of  the  has* 
ket  remaining  the  same,  the  food  recedes  also,  and 
the  poor  animal  is  made  to  rehearse  the  part  of 
Tantalus.  If  there  is  any  support  near  by  against 
which  the  horse  can  push  the  bag  towards  his- 
mouth,  he  often  makes  intelligent  use  of  it.  Gen¬ 
erally  the  last  portions  of  his  ration  can  be  but  par¬ 
tially  secured  by  jerks  and  flirts  of  the  bag,  which 
effect  but  little  else  than  a  scattering  and  waste  of 
oats.  Many  kind-hearted  teamsters  unconsciously 
practice  cruelty  to  animals  by  the  use  of  badly- 
shaped  and  poorly  fitted  nose-bags.  The  remedy 
for  this  trouble  is  so  simple,  that  on  seeing  it,  one 
wonders  that  it  had  not  been  thought  of  long  ago 
— merely  to  make  a  nose-bag  that  is  not  attached  to 
a  horse’s  head  solely.  At  the  annual  exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Carlisle,  England, 
In  July  last,  the  “Kennett  Nose-bag”  was  exhibited, 
and  the  contrivance  thought  of  sufficient  impor¬ 


tance  to  be  figured  in  the  recent  volume  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Society,  from  which  we  reproduce 
the  engraving.  The  bag  is  in  shape  “like  a  sock 
cut  off  at  the  ankle,”  or  as  we  should  say,  a  stock¬ 
ing-foot.  The  open  part  receives  the  horse’s  nose, 
where  are  straps  for  fastening  it  to  the  head-gear, 
and  two  ample  ventilating  eyelet-holes.  The  toe, 
or  small  end  of  the  bag  is  attached  to  a  strap 
which  passes  around  the  horse’s  neck.  It  needs 
no  description  to  make  it  evident  that  when  the 
horse  lowers  its  head  the  grain  will  run  down  to 
within  reach  of  his  lips.  A  trial  demonstrates  the 
utility  of  the  affair.  Whether  it  is  called  “  Ken¬ 
nett  ”  from  the  inventor,  or  the  place  where  the 
nose-bag  was  made,  we  are  not  informed,  but  it 
was  exhibited  by  a  person  with  another  name. 


The  Difference  of  a  Dollar  In  a 
Seed  Sower. — The  difference  between  $5  and 
$6  in  the  price  of  an  article,  may  make  all  the 
difference  between  doing  business  at  a  loss  or  at  a 
profit.  The  Goodell  Company,  Antrim,  N.  H.,  no 
doubt  think  this  is  the  case.  They  sent  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  the  “  Cahoon  Seed  Sower”  at  $6 — 
which  is  the  regular  price  of  that  excellent  imple¬ 
ment.  When  the  announcement  appeared  it  read 
with  most  provoking  distinctness,  “Price  $5.” 
Of  course  “nobody  did  it,”  or  as  the  daily  papers 
have  it :  “  The  types  made  us  say  ”  $5  instead  of  $6. 
We  greatly  regret  the  annoyance  this  error  must 
cause  both  customer  and  manufacturer.  All  we 
can  do  to  make  amends  is  to  say  very  distinctly 
that  the  price  of  Cahoon’s  Seed  Sower  is  not  $5 — 
but  is  Six  Dollars,  and  the  sower  is  cheap  at  that. 


Tlie  Exportation  of  Apples  to  Europe 
during  the  past  year  has  been  unprecedented  in  its 
extent.  Messrs.  W.  &  C.  Smith,  Dey  St.,  who  ex¬ 
port  only  selected  fruit,  have  kept  us  advised  as 
to  the  exports  for  each  month,  and  we  now  give  the 
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'aggregate  up  to  the  end  of  December.  The  largest 
amount  was  received  at  Liverpool,  which  was 
''15,000  bbls.  The  receipts  at  all  the  foreign  ports 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada  up  to  Dec. 
31st,  were  976,000  bbls — nearly  a  million  of  barrels 
of  apples  !  Dec.  31st,  Baldwins  sold  in  Liverpool 
at  13s.  and  14s.,  or  about  equal  to  $3.25  or  $3.50. 


Sundry  Humbugs, 


In  our  last  we 
gave  the  “Official 
List”  of  those  that 
the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment,  with  offi¬ 
cial  brevity,  terms 
“Frauds.”  The  util¬ 
ity  of  this  publica¬ 
tion  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  we  have 
|  several  inquiries  which  would 
not  have  been  made  had  our 
friends  seen  thi3  list  before 
writing.  The  law  depriving 
rascals  of  the  use  of  the  mails 
is  sufficiently  explicit,  and  the 
Post  Office  officials— at  least  those  of  New  York 
City,  where  the  greatest  share  of  the  business  is 
done — are  heartily  in  earnest  in  its  enforcement. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  swindling  operations  are 
so  profitable  that  those  engaged  in  them  will  not 
give  up  their  business  without  an  effort  to  circum¬ 
vent  the  law  and  its  officers.  At  any  rate,  much  is 
gained  by  the  publication  of  this  list.  If  our 
friends  find  a  name  there,  that  is  being  recorded, 
settles  the  matter,  so  far  as  that  party  is  concerned. 


Electricity,  Galvan  ism,  and  Magnetism 
are  all  forms  of  one  force,  and  one  which  is  very 
little  understood.  The  simplest  laws  of  electricity 
(and  we  use  that  term  as  including  the  others)  are 
so  little  known,  that  even  among  fairly  intelligent 
people,  if  some  one  says  that  such  a  thing  is  due  to 
“  electricity,”  all  the  rest  are  silent,  because  know¬ 
ing  nothing  of  the  matter,  they  do  not  venture  to 
discuss  It.  This  being  the  case  with  people  who  are 
regarded  as  educated,  it  is  not  surprising  that  those 
who  have  had  fewer  advantages,  should  be  hum¬ 
bugged  by  “Galvanic  Batteries”  and  other  things 
which  owe  their  success  to  the  general  lack  of 
knowledge  of  electrical  matters.  Any  intelligent 
boy  who  has  studied  any  fair  school  “Natural 
Philosophy”  should  know  after  an  examination 
of  any  of  these 

Galvanic  Batteries 

that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  produce 
any  electrical  effect  whatever.  Yet  these  “  bat¬ 
teries  ”  are  sold  by  thousands.  One  of  the  chaps 
publishes  an  eight  page  “  Quarterly  Herald,”  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  virtues  of  his  thing,  which  is  of  no 
more  use  medicinally  than  any  other  lump  of  any 
other  metal.  The  makers  of  these  gimcracks  as¬ 
sert  their  utility  with  much  false  science,  but  we 
can  only  assert  their  absolute  worthlessness.  We 
cannot  tell  why  these  things  are  useless  without 
writing  a  treatise,  and  are,  therefore,  obliged  to 
ask  our  friends  to  accept  our  assertion  that  we 
have  examined  the  most  prominently  advertised  of 
these  so-called  “batteries,”  and  know ,  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  all  accepted  principles,  it  is  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  that  they  can  have  any  action  whatever, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  So  with  the  so-called 
“Electric  Hair  Brushes.” 

They  are  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  bristles  used  in  making  them.  Whatever 
they  will  do  in  the  curative  line,  any  other  brush, 
not  “  electric  ”  will  do  as  well,  if  as  well  made, 
and  have  the  advantage  of  not  costing  so  much .... 
Here  we  have  a  circular  somewhat  different  from 
the  one  used  so  many  years,  of  the 

“  Celebrated  French  Illuminating  Fluid,” 
“Beautiful  Gas-light  at  your  own  Firesides.” 
“ Brilliancy  and  Economy  Combined.”  “The  Ex¬ 
celsior  burners,”  etc.  This  circular  is  sent  “  To  the 
Lady  or  Gentleman  of  the  House,”  who  is  asked  to 
preserve  it  “  until  our  agent  calls.”  This  is  another 
of  those  murderous  schemes  that  we  have  again 
and  again  exposed,  and  yet  the  same  thing  appears 


under  some  new  form.  The  object  of  this  circular 
is  to  induce  people,  under  the  plea  of  economy,  to 
bum  one  of  the  cheap  petroleum  liquids,  using 
the  “  Excelsior  Burner.”  We  can  only  say  with 
all  the  emphasis  that  can  be  put  into  a  single  word, 
Don’t ! 

Don’t  use  the  “Excelsior,”  or  any  other  burner 
that  requires  or  permits  the  use  of  Gasoline,  Ben¬ 
zine,  or  Naphtha,  or  any  similar  liquid.  If  a  per¬ 
son  were  to  offer  to  heat  the  house  cheaply  by  well- 
regulated  discharges  of  gunpowder,  every  one 
would  reject  the  plan  at  once,  because  of  its  dan¬ 
ger.  The  lighting  by  any  of  these  cheap  oils  is  not 
a  bit  less  dangerous.  We  give  in  an  article  else¬ 
where  one  of  the  many  melancholy  illustrations 
that  enforce  our  caution  against  using  any  of  these 
cheap  oils  in  any  manner  whatever.  Some  may 
think  that  we  repeat  this  too  often,  but  when 
we  know  the  deadly  nature  of  these  articles,  and 
see  the  specious  devices  under  which  people 
are  induced  to  use  them,  we  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  the  repeated  warning ....  We  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say  last  month  about 

“County  Histories” 

in  New  York  State,  and  now  learn  that  a  similar 
scheme  is  afoot  in  Wisconsin.  One  of  our  friends 
writes  that  a  “  History  ”  of  his  County  is  offered 
for  $8,  which  can  not  be  worth  more  thau  a  quarter 
of  the  price,  and  that  some  of  the  old  settlers  have 
paid  from  $40  to  $50  to  have  their  portraits  insert¬ 
ed.  We  see  no  fraud  about  that.  Personal  vanity 
may  lead  people  into  foolish  expense,  but  if  one 
agrees  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  have  his  likeness 
put  in  a  book,  and  it  is  done  according  to  contract, 
we  see  no  cause  for  complaint ....  A  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Ohio  tells  how  farmers  in  the  Southeastern 
part  of  his  State  and  in  the  northern  part  of  West 
Virginia  have  been 

Shorn  by  Means  of  Shears. 

A  glib-tongued  fellow  visits  a  farmer  of  means 
with  a  pair  of  pruning  shears,  which  he  shows  to 
have  great  cutting-power.  He  will  sell  “  rights  ” 
for  the  sale  of  the  shears  in  that  County.  The 
shears,  it  is  claimed,  can  be  purchased  for  $1.50 
each,  and  sell  at  $5  each,  affording  a  handsome 
profit.  An  excursion  about  the  neighborhood,  and 
showing  the  shears,  convinces  the  farmer  that  they 
will  be  readily  taken  at  the  price.  The  farmer  is 
convinced  that  he  has  a  profitable  thing,  pays  a 
round  sum  for  the  Township  or  County  “right,” 
and  the  stranger  departs.  When  the  farmer  or¬ 
ders  the  shears  from  the  manufactory  where  they 
were  said  to  be  made,  he  learns  that  they  have  no 
such  shears,  but  can  make  them  for  $7  or  $8  per 
pair!  Our  correspondent  btates  that  one  farmer 
was  induced  to  pay  $1,500  for  such  a  right,  which 
would  be  incredible,  did  we  not  know  of  equally 
improbable  things  done  elsewhere.  It  would  be 
well  for  farmers  and  others  to  stick  to  their  proper 
business.  They  may  be  sure  that,  as  a  general 
thing,  all  similar  schemes  of  making  money  rapidly 
are  fraudulent.  In  the  case  in  hand,  if  the  shears, 
as  represented,  could  be  bought  at  $1.50  and  readily 
sold  at  $5  each,  it  should  occur  to  a  shrewd  person 
that  this  man  could  not  do  better  than  to  sell  the 
shears  himself.  Sometimes  we  come  across 

Medical  Hnmbngs 

that  are  difficult  to  treat.  For  example,  we  have 
from  several  quarters  an  announcement  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  doctor  who  makes  most  extraordinary 
claims,  accompanied  by  a  whole  broadside  sheet  of 
figures  of  the  most  disgusting  deformities.  Yet 
there  are  among  the  references  given  by  this  “  doc¬ 
tor”  (whom  we  would  not  trust  with  the  broken 
leg  of  a  pet  cat),  the  names  of  several  persons  we 
have  known,  almost  from  boyhood,  as  being  highly 
respectable  and  excellent  men.  Some,  from  a  good- 
natured  inability  to  say  “  No,”  and  others  who  feel 
flattered  at  the  idea  that  their  names  are  thought 
valuable,  often  give  countenance  to  miserable 
quackery.  Still,  whatever  references  these  chaps 
may  bring,  we  advise  our  readers  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  those  who  publish  their  cures  in  this 
manner  ....  Here  is  an  inquiry  from  Virginia  about 
Shark’s  Oil  for  Deafness. 

The  writer  says  that  it  is  offered  by  a  certain 


house  in  New  York,  and  he  wishes  us  to  “investi¬ 
gate  said  house  as  to  its  character,”  and  also  to 
give  our  “  opinion  of  Shark’s  Oil.”  We  will  not  dis¬ 
cuss  this  “  house,”  but  have  no  doubt  that  “  Shark’6 
Oil  ”  is  just  as  good  as  any  other  grease  for  deaf¬ 
ness— or  any  other  purpose.  The  belief  in  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  fat  of  any  particular  animal  belongs  to 
the  past  ages,  and  has  well  nigh  died  out.  No 
doubt  many  of  our  readers  can  recollect  the  time 
when  Goose-grease  for  croup,  and  Skunk’s  grease 
for  the  mumps  were  regarded  among  the  “  sure 
cures.”  ....  Several  have  asked  about  a  person  ia 
New  York  City  who 

Guarantees  to  Cure  Fits. 

We  can  only  say  in  reply  to  those  who  inquire, 
that  there  is  no  such  “  Doctor  ”  in  the  “  Medical 
Register,”  and  that  we  should  not  employ  any  one 
who  “  guaranteed  ”  to  cure  anything .  .  .  Our  opin¬ 
ion  is  asked  about  some  one’s  “  Magic  Insoles,” 
for  which  .vonderful  curative  powers  are  claimed. 
As  we  are  very  matter-of-fact  people,  we  prefer  our 
insoles  without  any  “  magic  ”  in  them.  .  .  It  is 
not  often  that  we  have  a  humbug  especially  “  dedi¬ 
cated  ”  to  the  ladies,  but  we  must  now  warn 

Ladies  Who  Cultivate  Flowers ’to  Beware. 
He  dresses  well,  is  plausible  (our  informant 
says  “  gassy  ”)  and  is  about  30.  He  represents  the 
Dutch  house  of  Van  H.,  in  Philadelphia,  though  he 
is  not  an  agent,  for  people  have  been  badly  hum¬ 
bugged  by  agents.  The  Philadelphia  Van  H.  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  celebrated  Van  H.  In  Holland — indeed 
they  are  the  only  Holland  people  who  come  to 
America  with  bulbs.  This  young  man  of  30,  who  is 
not  an  agent,  takes  to  an  Ohio  city,  a  piece  of  infor¬ 
mation  which  is  most  important,  if  true;  so  import¬ 
ant,  that  we  wonder  why  it  was  not  let  loose  in 
Philadelphia  or  elsewhere.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
that  Mr.  Van.  H.  (of  Holland,  we  presume)  has 
succeeded  in  producing  a  remarkable 

Hybrid  between  Gladiolus  and  Lily! 
which  gladiolus  and  which  lily  is  not  stated,  but 
which  ever  it  is,  the  hybrid  has  all  its  beauties  and 
none  of  its  faults.  Moreover,  it  is  bushy,  and  as 
to  being  a  constant  bloomer,  why  it  does  nothing 
but  bloom!  -  Messrs.  Van  H.  wish  to  introduce  this 
floral  wonder  in  that  particular  Ohio  city— and  very 
good  of  them  it  is.  He— this  well-dressed  man  of 
30,  who  is  “  no  agent” — is  to  select  four  ladies  (for¬ 
getting  that  “  there’s  luck  in  odd  numbers”)  two 
at  each  extreme  of  the  city,  give  each  fourteen 
bulbs  each  (more  even  numbers);  the  select  four 
are  to  follow  directions  exactly,  are  to  agree  not  to 
part  with  them;  they  are  to  commence  forcing  the 
bulbs  at  once;  in  about  six  weeks  they  will  be  in 
full  bloom,  and  will  continue  to  blow  without  inter¬ 
mission  until  September,  being  all  the  while 
The  Wonder  of  the  World, 
or  that  part  of  it  located  in  that  Ohio  city.  In 
autumn,  this  man  who  is  not  an  agent,  will  come 
along  and  supply  the  great  demand  that  will  be 
created.  These  bulbs  will  produce  only  one  new 
bulb  in  place  of  the  old  one,  but  the  Van  H.’s  have 
a  way  of  raising  these  hybrids  from  seed  (!)and  thus 
supply  the  demand.  He  gives  the  bulbs,  but — you 
see  the  expenses  of  the  house  are  great,  and  while 
he  gives  the  bulbs,  the  lady  who  receives  them  has 
the  benefit  of  their  wonderful  flowers  all  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  she  might  be  willing  to  give  $2  for  the 
14,  just  to  help  pay  travelling  expenses.  He  will 
leave  them  if  she  will  not  pay  the  $2  now,  but  next 
fall  her  14  bulbs  will  be  $6,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
Our  correspondent’s  wife  did  not  bite,  and  he  asks 
us  to  say  if  she  did  wrong.  We  have  often  said 
that  no  really  valuable  novelty  is  ever  introduced 
in  this  way.  Were  there  such  a  thing  as  a  hy¬ 
brid  between  the  lily  and  gladiolus,  the  journals 
would  have  announced  it  as  one  of  the  great  feats 
of  modern  horticulture.  The  bulbs  would  be 
taken  up  in  Europe  at  $10,  or  almost  any  other 
price  each,  and  it  would  be  equally  high-priced  in 
this  country  for  many  years.  New  York,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  all  the  other  horticul¬ 
tural  centers  would  take  it  up  at  higher  prices,  anti 
it  could  by  no  possibility  be  distributed  by  a  travel¬ 
ling  young  man  of  30,  agent  or  no  agent.  Let  all 
cultivatorsof  flowers  be  on  the  look  out  for  this  chap. 
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Fig.  1. — FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  THE  HOUSE.  Fig.  2. — SIDE  ELEVATION  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


A  Country  Cottage,  Costing  $750. 

BT  S.  B.  REED.  ARCHITECT. 

These  designs  are  intended  to  supply  a  com¬ 
fortable,  neat  dwelling,  for  those  who  can 
afford  but  a  small  expense.  Allowing  $750 
for  the  house,  and  $250  for  land,  the  interest 
and  taxes  amount  to  about  $6  per  month  or 
about  $72  to  $75  a  year.  The  accommodations 
are  sufficient  for  a  small  family,  and  these 
may  be  increased  at  any  time  by  additions 


at  either  side  or  in  the  rear.  . .  .'Exterior — 
(figures  1  Tnd  2).  The  foundation  to  show  21- 
feet  abov  the  graded  earth,  but  this  hight 
should  be  increased  for  clay  soils,  to  insure  a 
healthful  dryness  to  the  interior.  The  gen¬ 
eral  outlines  are  devised  to  secure  economy, 


and  at  the  same  time  a  pleasing  and  home¬ 
like  appearance.  The  front  veranda,  rear 
porch,  and  comice  projections  serve  largely 
to  protect  the  side 
covering,  and  en¬ 
trances,  from  storms, 
besides  contributing 
cheerful  and  domes¬ 
tic  effects ....  Cel¬ 
lar  (fig.  3). — Hight, 
of  ceiling  6‘/2  feet. 

It  extends  under  the 
entire  building,  has 
an  outside  entrance 
from  the  rear,  two 
windows,  and  a  stairs 
leading  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  living  room. . . . 

First  Story  (fig. 

4). — Hight  of  ceil¬ 
ing,  9  feet.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  parlor,  living-room,  and  a  hall,  en¬ 
tered  from  the  front  piazza,  and  communi¬ 
cating  directly  with  each  room.  The  parlor 
has  two  front  windows,  and  a  door  commu¬ 
nicating  with  the  living-room.  A  5-inch 
thimble  is  placed  in  the  left-hand  chimney 
flue,  2  feet  above  the  floor.  A  mantel  is  im¬ 
mediately  above  the  thimble,  and  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  that  side  of  the  room.  The  living- 
room  has  an  outside  door  from  the  rear,  and 
windows  on  three  sides.  An  alcove  is  formed 
at  one  end,  with  closets  on  each  side.  A  part 
of  one  closet  is  utilized  as  a  passage  to  the 
cellar,  the  remaining  space  being  fitted  with 
shelving  .  .  .  Seconid  Story — (figure  5). — 
Hight  of  ceiling  4  feet  at  the  sides,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  rafters  to  the  level  of  8  feet.  The 
steep  roof  favors  “headroom,”  so  that  the 
entire  space  may  be  used  without  inconven¬ 
ience.  The  divisions  are  arranged  to  require 
little  space  for  the  hall,  leaving  the  rooms  as 
large  as  possible  .  .  .  Constnietion. — The 
foundations  are  of  broken  stone,  chimneys 
of  brick,  plastering,  “  three  coat  work.”  The 
frame  is  of  sawed  timber,  thoroughly  fitted 
and  braced  in  all  the  upper  angles  of  the 
principal  parts.  The  side  studding  extends 
from  sills  to  plates.  The  roofs  are  of  the  best 
quality  pine  shingles ;  those  for  the  main 
roof  are  laid  on  1 J  by  2-inch  lath,  and  for  the 
veranda  and  porch,  on  dressed  planking  laid 
face  down.  The  timber  work  of  the  veranda 
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Fig.  3.— PLAN  OF  CELLAR 
(REDUCED). 


and  gables,  is  dressed  and  chamfered.  The 
flooring  inside  is  of  tongued  and  grooved 
spruce,  inside  of  pine  with  paint-filled  joints. 
The  interior  wood  finish  is  of  seasoned 
white  pine.  The  painting  is  of  the  best 
materials,  two  coats.  The  colors  best  suited 
are  fight  “  cool  ”  gray  for  the  body,  and  fight 
drab  for  trimmings,  with  the  chamfer  work 
and  sash  cut  in  with  siennas. — Estimate  s 

58  yards  Excavation,  at  25c.  per  yard . $  14.50 

820  feet  Stone  Work  at  8c.  per  foot .  65.60 

1,500  Brick  in  chimneys  at  $12  per  M .  ...  18.00 

840  yards  Plastering  at  20c.  per  yard. .  68.00 

2,150  feet  Timber,  at  $15  per  M .  32.25 

2  Sills  4x7  in.  26  ft.  long.  I  1  Girder  4x6  in.  26  ft.  long. 

2  Sills  4x7  in.  20  ft.  long.  84  Beams  2x7  in.  20  ft.  long. 

2  Ties  4x6  in.  26  ft.  long.  I  28  Rafters  8x4  in.  16  ft.  long. 

4  Ties  4x6  in.  20  ft.  long.  I  1  Ridge  8x8  in.  2.  ft.  long. 

4  Posts  4x6  in.  13  ft.  long.  |  1  Veranda  8x7  in.  ICC  ft.  long. 

25  Joists,  at  15c.  each .  8  75 

200  Wad  Strips,  at  12c.  $24  ;1S0  Siding,  at 28c.  $80  40...  60  40 
160  Shingling  Lath,  at  6c.  each .  9  60 

32  Planking  for  Veranda  Roof,  4%  in.  at  16c .  5  12 

33  bunches  Shingles,  at  $1 .25  each . .  41  25 

75  ft.  tin  Gutters  and  Leaders,  at  8c . . .  6  00 

115  Inside  Flooring  at  28c.  each .  32  20 

34  Outside  Flooring  at  15c.  each .  5  10 

2  Cellar  Windows,  at  $3  each .  6  00 

9  Plain  Windows,  at  $6  each .  54  00 

2  Vents,  $2:  12  doors,  at  $6  each,  $72 . . .  74  00 

2  Stairs,  $30 ;  Veranda  and  Stoop  finish  $20. .  50  00 

ShelVes  and  Closet  finish,  $10 ;  Nails,  $10  .  20  00 

Carting,  $10 ;  Painting  $60 ;  Cornice  materials  $12. .  82  00 


BED  ROOM 

3'3"xl2'6" 


BED  ROOM 

8'  x.9'3" 


HALL 


Fig.  5. — PLAN  OF  SECOND  STORY. 

c arpenters’  labor,  not  Included  above .  85  00 

Incidentals,  including  various  items. . . . . . .  17  23 

Total  cost  of  the  building,  completed . .  $750  00 
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The  Jersey  Cow,  “Coomassie.” 

A  recent  visit  to  Jersey  allowed  us  to  see 
,the  most  celebrated  herds  and  the  most  highly 
esteemed  single  animals  upon  the  Island.  No 
cow  was  so  frequently  mentioned  and  praised 
as  “Coomassie,”  and  we  were  glad  to  find, 
upon  an  inspection, 
that  she  had  not 
been  overpraised, 
but  that  her  reputa¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the 
most  noted  animals 
upon  the  Island  was 
well  founded.  “Coo¬ 
massie,”  No.  1442,  J, 

H.  B.,  is  owned  by 
C.  F.  Dorey,  Esq., 
of  Trinity  Parish. 

She  was  calved  in 
1871,  and  in  1874 
won  the  Parochial 
prize  at  the  Show  of 
the  Royal  Jersey 
Agricultural  Socie¬ 
ty.  An  account  of 
her  remarkable  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  prize-taker 
is  thus  given  in 
Thornton’s  “History 
of  Jersey  Cattle :  ” 

“In  1875  she  took 
the  first  prize  at 
the  Trinity  and  St.  Martin’s  Local  Show ; 
in  1876,  the  first  prize  at  theR.  J.  A.  S.  Show  ; 
in  1877,  at  the  Trinity  and  St.  Martin’s  Local, 
first  and  Parochial  prize  at  the  R.  J.  A.  S.  May 
Show,  and  second  and  Parochial  prize  at  the 
Special  Show,  August  2d ;  in  1878,  first  prize 
in  the  Extra  Class  for  prize-takers  only,  and 
third  prize  for  cows  giving  the  richest  milk.” 
In  these  shows,  where  competition  is  so  active, 
the  number  of  animals  in  each  class  is  so 
large,  and  the  judging  so  close  and  critical, 
a  second,  or  even  a  third  prize  means  more 
than  it  does  with 
us,  where  judging  is 
often  hurried,  and 
anything  less  than 
a  first  prize  is  re¬ 
garded  of  little 
value.  The  engrav¬ 
ing,  which  accurate¬ 
ly  reproduces  an  ex¬ 
cellent  photograph, 
gives  a  good  idea  of 
“  Coomassie.”  The 
breeders  of  Jerseys, 
to  meet  the  demands 
of  fashion,  have  evi¬ 
dently  been  breed¬ 
ing  for  fancy  points 
too  exclusively  for 
many  years,  and 
often  to  the  disre¬ 
gard  of  more  es¬ 
sential  characters. 

There  are  still  many 
animals  upon  the 
Island,  of  which 
‘  ‘  Coomassie  ”  may 
be  regarded  as  a  type,  that  indicate  that  the 
highest  quality  is  not  of  necessity  associated 
with  solid  colors,  black  switches,  etc.  Such 
animals,  under  a  judicious  system  of  selec¬ 
tion  and  breeding,  would  serve  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  families  that  might  rank  among  the 
very  best  for  all  useful  qualities,  and  even  add 
to  the  already  high  reputation  as  butter- 


makers  now  enjoyed  by  the  Jerseys.  Butter 
making  being  the  test,  there  are  better  Jerseys 
here  than  on  the  Island.  When  we  repeated 
the  records  of  ‘  ‘ Alphea  ”  ‘  ‘  Jersey  Belle  of  Scit- 
uate”  and*  ‘Eurotas,”  as  given  in  these  columns 
last  year,  to  our  Jersey  friends,  they  were  too 
gentlemanly  to  imply  a  doubt,  but  their  “  very 


extraordinary”  was  given  in  a  tone  which 
said  as  plainly  as  words  :  “  How  was  it  done!” 


Some  African  Cattle. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  the  breeds  of  do¬ 
mesticated  cattle,  as  they  now  exist  in  vari¬ 
ous  countries,  naturalists  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  have  descended  from  sev¬ 
eral  different  species,  which  are  now  mostly 
extinct.  The  domestic  cattle  of  southern 
countries  have  a  more  or  less  prominent 


hump  on  the  back,  while  northern  cattle  are 
without  this  mark,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
breeds  with  humps  and  the  humpless  breeds 
must  have  had  a  very  different  ancestry.  In 
Africa,  where  there  is  a  very  strict  separation 
into  tribes  that  have  little  or  no  intercourse 
with  one  another,  there  are  found  several  well 
marked  breeds  of  humped  cattle,  those  of  one 


tribe  differing  from  those  of  another,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  long  continued  breeding  without  any 
intermixture  from  without.  Some  of  these 
breeds  have  short  and  stout  horns,  and  large 
legs  and  feet ;  others  have  long  slender  horns 
and  small  feet ;  others  still  are  marked  by 
long  horns  and  a  remarkable  development  of 
the  switch  or  brush 
at  the  end  of  the 
tail,  which  is  long 
and  brushy,  and 
nearly  touches  the 
ground.  With  few 
exceptions  these 
breeds  of  humped 
cattle  are  marked  by 
unusual  length  of 
the  horns,  which,  in 
the  Bechuana  cattle 
measure  about  eight 
feet  from  tip  to  tip. 
Some  of  the  tribes 
split  the  horns  into 
ribbons  at  the  tips, 
and  others,  by  shav¬ 
ing  from  one  side  of 
the  horns  while  they 
are  young,  caueo 
them  to  bend  into 
fantastic  shapes,  and 
the  more  the  horns 
are  distorted  the 
greater  the  value  of 
the  animal.  Besides  their  use  for  draft,  the 
African  oxen  are  employed  as  pack-animals, 
and  by  some  of  the  tribes  for  riding.  These 
animals  are  said  to  be  remarkably  intelligent, 
knowing  and  being  quite  inoffensive  to  every 
inhabitant  of  the  village  or  member  of  the 
tribe,  but  rushing  with  great  fury  at  any 
stranger.  Their  fighting  propensity  is  made 
use  of  by  some  the  Hottentot  tribes  who 
train  the  oxen  to  aid  them  in  their  battles. 
According  to  one  writer,  these  “Backel- 
eyers,”  as  the  fighting  oxen  are  called,  make 
terrible  slaughter. 
“  They  gore  and 
kick  and  trample  to 
death  with  incredi¬ 
ble  fury,”  while  to 
their  owners  they 
are  remarkably  do¬ 
cile  and  as  obedient 
to  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand  as  a  well 
trained  dog.  The 
engraving  gives  a 
characteristic  group 
of  South  African 
oxen,  though  there 
are  some  with  a  still 
larger  development 
of  both  hump  and 
horn  than  is  here 
shown.  Indeed,  the 
size  of  the  horn 
seems  to  be  one  of 
their  least  constant 
characteristics,  for 
there  are  even  horn¬ 
less  breeds  among 
the  humped  cattle  of  Africa,  and  among  those 
of  Asia  there  is  a  breed,  the  horns  of  which 
are  without  the  bony  core,  and  are  only  at¬ 
tached  by  the  skin.  The  humped  cattle  of 
Asia  are  best  known  by  the  Brahmin  breed, 
seen  in  menageries  as  the  “Sacred  Bull  of 
Brahma.”  This  differs  from  the  Afrioan  cat¬ 
tle  in  the  shape  of  the  hump  and  horns. 
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Among  the  Farmers.— No.  61. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 


Cool  Rooms. 

I  visited  last  month  some  of  the  best  cool 
storage-rooms  in  New  York  City.  A.  friend 
wishing  to  put  up  one  in  connection  with  his 
private  dairy,  I  went  with  him  to  study  the 
subject.  I  do  not  see  why  a  cool  store-house 
is  not  likely  to  become  indispensable  on  every 
large  farm.  I  give  herewith  a  sectional 
sketch  to  show  the  arrangement  of  the  parts. 
In  figure  1,  a  is  the  floor  entered  from  a 
double  door  on  the  side,  towards  the  observer. 
On  this  floor  the  butter  tubs  are  placed,  and 
here,  of  course,  the  air  is  the  coldest.  In 


small  rooms  it  might  be  worth  while  to  have 
a  slide  two  feet  high,  to  partly  close  the 
doorway  on  the  inside,  so  as  to  prevent  an 
outflow  of  the  cold  air  upon  the  floor  when 
the  door  is  opened.  The  person  entering 
could  easily  step  over  the  slide,  which  could 
be  removed  when  heavy  things  are  taken  in 
or  out.  The  ice-box,  b,  is  filled  from  a  shute 
entering  near  the  top  of  the  room.  The 
structure  of  the  ice-box  is  better  seen  in  fig. 
2.  At  c,  fig.  1,  is  the  arrangement  for  light¬ 
ing.  A  gas  flame  in  the  apartment,  or  a 
lamp  or  lantern,  would  be  a  source  of  heat, 
and  would  give  off  gases  and  odors  not  de¬ 
sirable  where  butter  is  kept,  hence  the  double 
walls  of  the  room  are  provided  with  one  .or 
more  windows,  with  two  panes  of  glass  in 
each,  so  placed  as  to  include  an  air  space  be¬ 
tween  them  ;  a  gas  jet  or  lamp  being  placed 
in  front  of  these  on  the  outside  of  the  room, 
the  interior  is  furnished  with  a  plenty  of  light. 

LThe  Ice  Holder 

is  a  trunk  or  strong  box  with  a  bottom  of 
slats,  substantial  enough  to  withstand  the 
falling  upon  it  of 
heavy  cakes  of  ice, 
and  under  this  bot¬ 
tom  is  a  trough  to 
catch  the  drip  from 
the  melting  ice,  and 
at  the  same  time  to 
allow  the  free  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  cold  air 
which  comes  pouring 
through  the  ice.  This 
flow  of  air  through 
the  ice  causes  it  to 
melt  rapidly,  and  of 
course  the  faster  it 
melts  the  better,  un¬ 
til  the  room  is  cool 
enough,  then  by 
closing  the  slides  at  the  top,  or  in  some  way 
shutting  off  the  draft  when  it  enters  at  the 
top  of  the  room,  the  ice  stops  melting. 

The  result  of  this  system  of  cooling  is,  that 
the  air  of  such  a  room  is  always  sweet  and 
fresh.  The  warmest  air  is  of  course  at  the 
top  of  the  room.  That  in  contact  with  the 
ice  is  ohilled,  made  heavier,  filters  through 
the  blocks  of  ice  upon  which  it  deposits 


Fig.  2. — THE  STRUCTURE 
OF  THE  ICE  BOX. 


most  of  its  moisture,  and  any  odors  which  it 
may  have  imbibed,  and  flows  out  sweet  and 
dry  at  the  bottom.  Thus  all  the  air  of 
the  room  is  cooled  over  and  over,  and  a 
temperature  of  40°  to  50°  easily  maintained. 

I  was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  attend  the 
sale  of  Guernsey  cattle  imported  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Kent,  in  Philapelphia,  in  December, 
and  although  this  will  hardly  be  “  news  ”  in 
February,  the  recollection  of  that  group  of 
superb  kine  will  not  soon  lose  its  interest. 
Recent  Importations  of  Channel  Island  Cattle. 

Most  of  the  notable  Guernsey  breeders  in 
the  country  were  present,  and  not  a  few  had 
spent  more  or  less  of  the  ninety  days  for 
which  the  cattle  had  been  in  quarantine,  in 
studying  their  points.  The  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
farmers  rely  much  upon  the  Guenon  “  Milk 
Mirror,”  and  friend  Kent  has  made  the  mir¬ 
ror,  or  escutcheon,  a  special  study.  There 
were,  therefore,  few  of  this  lot  of  cows 
which  had  not  remarkably  good  escutcheons, 
but  the  excellent  forms  of  the  udders,  good 
size  of  the  teats,  the  development  of  the 
milk  veins,  told  quite  as  strongly  of  abundant 
milk;  depth  of  carcass,  digestive  capacity,  and 
constitution,  indicated  by  thickness  “through 
the  heart”  were  especially  observable. 

I  think  they  were,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
lot  of  Guernsey  cows  I  ever  saw  together. 
They  were  selected  with  reference  to  all  that 
shrewd  common  sense  and  a  life-long  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  dairy  farmer  would  indicate,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
breed,  and  a  reasonable  regard  for  what  are 
regarded  by  breeders  as  fashionable  points. 

The  first  cow  sold  brought  the  high  price 
of  $650.  She  was  bought  by  Mr.  Stuyvesant, 
of  New  York,  who  purchased  a  number  of 
other  very  choice  animals.  Others  followed 
at  high  prices  too,  but  it  was  not  until  quite 
towards  the  last  that  “ Elegante”  was  reach¬ 
ed.  Her  sale  was  watched  with  great  curi¬ 
osity,  for  while  she  was  probably  the  best 
milch  cow,  regarded  simply  as  such,  yet  her 
black  and  white  nose  constituted  a  positive 
blemish,  which  told  against  her  in  many 
minds.  The  bidding  went  on  spiritedly,  and 
she  was  finally  knocked  down  to  Mr.  L.  W. 
Ledyard,  of  Cazenovia,  for  $875.  Mr.  L.  had 
just  returned  from  Guernsey  himself,  with 
some  twenty  or  more  cows  and  heifers,  of 
his  own  selection,  and  he  was  disappointed 
in  his  failure  to  secure  this  very  cow  before 
she  crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  above  price 
is  the  largest  that  any  Guernsey  cow  has  ever 
sold  for  in  this  country,  or  indeed  in  any 
other,  it  being  equivalent  to  over  166  guineas. 

The  Jerseys. 

There  were  a  few  beautiful  Jerseys,  also 
selected  by  Mr.  Kent,  one  of  them  the  hand¬ 
somest  little  Jersey  I  ever  saw.  She  seemed 
a  very  near  approach  to  perfection,  equally 
as  a  typical  cow,  and  as  a  type  of  the  Jersey 
breed.  She  was  bought  by  Mr.  Samuel  J. 
Tilden,  with  one  beautiful  Guernsey  and  an¬ 
other  Jersey,  nearly  as  fine  as  the  beauty  just 
alluded  to,  all  at  handsome  prices.  Another 
of  the  Jerseys,  more  admirable  as  a  milch 
cow  than  as  a  type  of  the  breed,  yet  very 
fine,  sold  at  $825,  and  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  S.  M.  Burnham,  of  Saugatuck,  Conn. 

All  the  animals  offered  at  the  sale  were 
good,  so  good  that  it  will  hereafter  be  stated 
as  a  credit  to  any  animal  that  it  or  even  its 
ancestor  was  bought  at  this  most  notable  sale. 

Mr.  Kent  went  out  to  buy  for  himself  and 
some  of  his  neighbors,  rather  as  it  was  said 


he  went  to  look,  hardly  expecting  to  buy  on 
account  of  the  stringency  of  the  quarantine  ; 
but  when  there  he  wrote  home,  borrowed  the 
money,  and  made  this  bold  venture.  The 
result  was  that  he  made  money,  but  lost  his 
cows,  every  one,  for  though  he  expected  to 
bid  in  some,  the  prices  went  so  far  ahead  of 
his  ideas  that  only  two  or  three  of  the  lot 
went  to  West  Grove,  and  these  were  bought 
by  that  excellent  breeder,  Thomas  M.  Harvey. 

Besides  this  notable  importation,  we  have 
had  several  others  this  year.  Mr.  Ledyard’s 
has  been  alluded  to.  Mr.  Havermeyer,  of 
•  New  York,  gave  a  commission  to  Mr.  Bur¬ 
nett,  of  Massachusetts,  to  buy  some  40  head 
of  Jerseys  for  him.  He  now  enjoys  the 
reputation  in  Jersey  of  having  taken  away 
with  him  the  largest  and  best  lot  of  cattle 
which  ever  left  the  Island  at  any  one  time. 

Other  Americans  have  visited  Jersey,  either 
to  inspect  or  to  purchase,  among  them  Doct. 
Miles,  of  Houghton  Farm,  and  Mr.  John  P. 
Haines,  of  Cranmoor  Farm. 

The  Islanders  are  really  becoming  alarmed. 
Their  best  animals  are  being  carried  off  by 
English  and  Americans  at  such  a  rate  that 
they  may  well  fear  the  loss  of  the  choicest 
blood.  The  fact  is,  the  system  of  breeding 
and  care  of  cattle  in  these  two  Islands,  have 
produced  in  each  a  breed  of  distinctive  ex¬ 
cellencies,  and  though  we  may  in  some  sense 
improve  upon  the  cows,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England,  yet  for  the  typical  animal, 
one  must  go  back  to  the  native  locality,  and 
it  will  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  world  if 
the  thrifty  Islanders  so  far  yield  to  temptation 
as  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg. 

A  Stable  for  A  Cow. 

A  stable  that  will  properly  shelter  a  single 
cow  should  be  at  least  14  feet  square,  and  12 
feet  high  to  the 
eaves,  to  provide  a 
loft  for  storing 
hay.  Figure  1  is  a 
ground  plan  of 
such  a  stable.  It 
is  divided  into  two 
parts,  S  represent¬ 
ing  the  stall,  and  R 
the  remaining  por¬ 
tion.  The  stall  is 

l.-GROUND  PLAN  OF  STABLE.  ^  feet  long  ^ 

five  wide.  The  manger,  M,  should  be  about 
two  feet  deep,  18  inches  wide,  and  run  the 
whole  width  of  the  stall.  A  trough,  T,  is  put 
in  one  comer  for  feeding  salt,  roots,  etc.  The 
floor  of  the  stall 
should  slope  to 
the  rear,  that 
the  urine  may 
run  back  into 
the  pit,  B.  A 
door  is  placed  at 
d,  for  admit¬ 
ting  the  cow 
and  removing 
the  manure. 

The  room  R  is 
used  for  storing 
food  and  litter,  „ 

,  .  , ,  Flg.2.— SECTION  OF  COW  STABLE. 

and  keeping  the 

calf.  Figure  2  shows  a  vertical  section  of  the 
cow  stable.  The  loft,  L,  is  reached  by  a  lad¬ 
der  upon  the  inside ;  P  is  the  comer  post  in 
the  manger.  The  other  letters  are  the  same 
as  in  figure  1 ;  it  showing  the  stable  in  a 
longitudinal  section  made  through  the  center. 
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Warbles— The  Ox  Gad-Fly. 

The  small  lumps  found  along  the  backs  of  ' 
^cattle  about  which  inquiries  are  made,  are 
most  likely  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  the 
larvae  or  maggots  of  the  Ox  Gad-fly  ( CEstrus 
bonis);  at  all  events  they  should  be  carefully 
examined  to  ascertain  if  this  is  not  the  case. 
The  genus  CEstrus  and  its  near  relatives  give 
much  trouble  to  the  farmer,  one  causes  the 
“Grub  in  the  Head”  in  sheep  ;  another  is 
.the  parent  of  the  Horse  Bot ;  the  one  in 


Fig.  1. — THE  GAD-FLY  (ENLARGED). 


^question  produces  Warbles,  while  others  at¬ 
tack  wild  animals,  such  as  deer ;  the  camel 
and  rhinoceros  have  their  enemies  among 
them,  and  some  even  attack  man.  The  Ox 
Gad-fly  is  about  the  size  of  the  common  bee, 
.and  is  shown  enlarged  in  figure  1.  The  fly, 
when  about  to  deposit  its  egg,  selects  a  place 
which  the  animal  can  not  reach  with  its 
tongue,  which  is  not  far  from  the  spine. 
The  cattle  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  insects 
are  about  to  inflict  some  injury  upon  them, 
ns  their  buzzing  throws  the  whole  herd  into 


Fig.  2. — A  MAGGOT  OK  GRUB  (ENLARGED). 


a  state  of  terror,  and  oxen  while  in  the  yoke 
sometimes  become  uncontrollable.  The  egg 
soon  hatches,  and  the  young  maggot  eats  its 
way  into  the  skin  of  its  host  and  there,  being 
a  foreign  substance,  causes  a  swelling  in 
which  an  abundance  of  pus  is  formed  ;  upon 
.this  the  maggot  subsists.  The  magnified 
grub  is  given  in  figure  2.  As  warm  weather 
approaches  the  grub,  and  consequently  the 
swelling, increases  in  size,  and  by  midsummer, 
having  completed  its  growth,  it  leaves  its 
■cradle,  drops  to  the  ground,  where  it  works 
its  way  beneath  the  surface  and  assumes  the 
state  of  pupa.  In  about  four  weeks  the  per¬ 
fect  gad-fly  comes  forth  and  soon  commences 
the  work  of  reproduction  by  laying  eggs  for 
a  new  crop  of  warbles.  If  every  farmer 
would  kill  all  the  grubs  found  in  his  cattle 
^during  winter,  when  they  are  most  readily 
discovered,  the  number  of  these  troublesome 
insects  would  be  greatly  diminished.  As  the 
grub  must  breathe,  it  is  found  near  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  a  small  hole  is  kept  open  to  supply 
it.  with  air.  Simply  pressing  the  swelling 
between  the  thumb  nails  will  force  it  out,  or 
it  inay  be  killed  by  piercing  with  a  hot  wire. 

Sick  and  I>is;il»Te«l  Animals. — All 

diseased  animals  suffering  should  be  separat¬ 
ed  from  the  healthy  ones,  and  have  extra  care, 


better  feed, — in  brief,  “  good  nursing.”  If 
the  animal  is  valuable — as  all  farm  stock 
should  be — and  the  trouble  is  not  understood, 
it  is  best  to  promptly  call  in  medical  aid. 


Exterminating  “  Nut-Grass,”  which  is  not 
a  Grass. 

“Nut  Grass,”  or  “  Coco-Grass,”  was  recently 
sent  as  a  “troublesome  little  grass,”  for  a 
name.  This  is,  in  some  southern  localities, 
the  most  troublesome  weed  with  which  the 
farmer  has  to  contend,  and  when  it  has  once 
gained  possession,  the  land  has  often  been 
abandoned  in  despair.  The  plant  is  not  a  true 
grass,  that  is,  it  does  not  belong  to 
the  Graminece,  or  Grass  Family, 
but  to  the  Sedge  Family,  which 
is  as  noted  for  the  general  lack 
of  plants  valuable  to  man  as  the 
Grass  Family  is  for  its  general  use¬ 
fulness.  The  botanical  name  of 
“  Nut-grass  ”  is  Cyperus  rotundus, 
variety  Hydra.  It  is  own  brother 
to  the  more  useful  Cyperus 
esculentus,  the  Chufa,  and,  like 
that,  has  numerous  small  tubes  at 
the.  root.  We  refer  to  this  now 
to  call  attention  to  eradicating 
it.  Sometime  ago  we  asked  any 
who  had  successfully  extirpated 
the  weed  to  give  their  meth¬ 
ods.  This  brought  out  several 
statements  of  failures,  but  one  or 
two  claimed  that  they  had  cleared 
land  of  the  weed  by  growing 
crops  of  Cow-peas  for  two,  and  if 
need  be,  three  years  in  succession. 

From  our  knowledge  of  the  dense 
matted  mass  of  foliage  of  the 
Cow-peas,  the  method  looks  more  promising 
than  anything  else  that  has  been  proposed, 
and  we  should  suppose  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  plant  to  survive  a  season’s  smother¬ 
ing  under  it.  We  hope  that  those  friends 
who  have  written  so  earnestly  for  us  to  help 
them  in  their  fight  with  “  Nut-Grass,”  will  try 
the  Cow-peas,  and  report  in  case  of  failure  as 
well  as  success  ;  should  the  proposed  remedy 
fail  of  complete  success,  they  will  find  partial 
compensation  in  a  crop  of  valuable  fodder. 


Stag  Horns— Stages  of  Growth. 

The  male  of  the  common  American  Deer 
( Cernus  Virginianus )  sheds  its  horns  every 
spring,  and  new  ones  start  out  and  are  full 
grown  by  August.  The  yearling  has  no  true 
horns,  though  sometimes  shows  homy  excres¬ 


cences.  The  horn  produced  the  second  year 
is  small,  nearly  straight,  and  without  antlers 
or  branches.  One  is  shown  at  the  left  of  the 
engraving.  The  third  year  brings  a  branched 
horn,  the  fourth  year  adds  one  more  branch, 
as  does  the  fifth  and  sixth  year.  The  engrav¬ 
ing  shows  the  horns  from  the  second  through 


the  seventh  year.  There  is  one  less  antler  to 
the  horn  than  the  years  of  age.  After  the 
sixth  year  the  age  is  estimated  by  the  size  and 
thickness  of  the  horns.  The  length,  curva¬ 
ture,  etc.,  of  the  antlers  vary  somewhat,  and 
often  there  is  one  more  branch  on  one  horn 
than  on  the  other.  The  full  grown  horn  of 
an  old  stag  frequently  weighs  20  to  24  pounds, 
and  the  whole  is  the  growth  of  a  few  weeks. 


A  Combined  Harrow,  Clod-Crusher,  and 
Leveller. 

No  other  farm  implement  has  been  so 
greatly  improved  within  the  past  few  years 


as  the  harrow.  From  the  simple  “  drag,”  as 
it  is  often  called,  a  wooden  frame  with 
straight  teeth,  it  is  now  an  implement  with 
many  parts,  adjustable  to  different  kinds  of 
work,  and  moreover  provided  with  a  seat,  an 
appendage  without  which  no  implement  of 
the  kind  can  be  expected  to  meet  with  favor 
among  the  ‘  ‘  progressive  ”  farmers.  We  gave 
early  last  year  some  account  of  the  “  Acme” 
Pulverizing  Harrow,  which  has  of  late  been 
so  modified  as  to  greatly  increase  its  useful¬ 
ness.  As  before,  there  is  in  front  a  levelling 
bar,  to  crush  and  grind  down  lumps  and 
smooth  uneven  places,  to  aid  in  which  work 
it  has  at  the  rear  a  row  of  steel  teeth,  which 
are  of  such  a  shape  as  to  effectively  cut  up 
the  soil.  At  the  rear  is  another  bar,  which 
carries  a  series  of  steel  coulters  ;  it  is  in  the 
peculiar  form  of  these  that  the  chief  im¬ 
provement  consists.  Each  coulter  is  divided 
lengthwise,  and  the  halves  are  of  such  a 
shape  that  the  earth  is  pulverized  and  turned 
to  bring  it  into  the  best  possible  condition  to 
receive  the  seed.  By  means  of  a  lever,  the 
driver  can  raise  or  depress  the  coulters  and 
thus  regulate  the  depth  of  their  w«rk.  The 
construction  is  much  less  complicated  than 
might  be  supposed  from  the  engraving,  as  it 
is  but  a  repetition  of  parts  in  themselves  ex¬ 
ceedingly  simple,  and  there  are  few  moving 
parts  to  get  out  of  order.  On  new  lands  in 
Dakota,  Idaho,  and  other  parts  of  the  “Far 
West,”  it  has  met  with  great  acceptance  as 
an  implement  to  prepare  newly  broken  sod, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  its  use  will  enable  the 
farmer  to  raise  a  crop  of  wheat  the  first  year 
of  breaking.  At  the  East,  also,  it  has  been 
used  to  the  satisfaction  of  farmers  of  large 
experience  in  most  of  the  older  States. 
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A  Horse  Snow-Scraper. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  remove  the 
snow  from  a  large  area,  and  the  ordinary 
method,  with  a  hand  shovel,  is  too  slow  and 
laborious.  For  such  purposes  a  horse  scraper 
like  the  one  shown  in  the  engraving  can  be 
easily  and  quickly  constructed.  It  consists 
of  a  l-inch  plank  of  light  wood  18  inches 
wide,  8  feet  long,  and  is  provided  with  a 
tongue  and  handles.  Such  a  scraper  may 
serve  a  good  turn  in  moving  loose  earth  in 
road  making,  or  for  scraping  up  the  fine 
manure  of  a  barn-yard,  in  which  case  it 
should  be  provided  with  an  iron  edge,  made 


of  an  old  mill  saw,  fastened  on  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bolts,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 

Parasites  upon  Poultry. 

It  is  very  common  to  speak  of  “  Hen-lice  ” 
as  if  there  were  but  one  kind  of  insect  para¬ 
site  upon  our  fowls.  The  fact  is  that  there 
are  at  least  five  species  of  lice  which,  with 
several  mites,  ticks,  and  kindred  creatures, 
bring  up  the  number  of  poultry  pests  to  a 
dozen  or  more.  From  the  day  the  chick 
leaves  the  egg,  to  that  on  which  it  is  prepar¬ 
ed  for  market,  it  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
one  or  more  of  these  parasites.  That  they  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  comfort,  and  consequently 
the  thrift  of  the  birds,  is  evident,  and  to  be 
a  successful  poultry-raiser  one  should  know 
thoroughly  the  habits  of  these  poultry  ene¬ 
mies  and  the  methods  of  getting  rid  of  them. 
That  some  are  wonderfully  prolific  is  shown 
by  feathers  sent  by  a  subscriber  in  New 
Hampshire,  who  writes:  “They  are  with 
something  on  the  base,  and  about  eveiy 
feather  in  the  ‘  fluff  ’  is  like  these.”  The  en¬ 
graving,  of  the  natural  size,  gives  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  feathers.  A  magnifier  showed 
the  “  something  on  the  base,”  to  be  a  dense 
mass  of  the  eggs  of  a  parasite,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  there  were 
several  hundreds  in 
each  cluster.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  eggs  had 
hatched,  and  we  do 
not  wonder  that  our 
friend  wrote  that 
“the  cockerel  is  very 
lousy.”  We  do  not 
know  to  which  spe¬ 
cies  these  eggs  be¬ 
long,  the  works  de¬ 
scribing  the  parasites 
seldom  giving  such 
particulars.  Some  of 
the  creatures  five  on¬ 
ly  upon  the  feathers 
of  the  bird,  while  others  are  provided  with 
suckers  by  which  to  draw  the  blood.  Where 
the  fowls  are  in  good  health,  and  have  free  use 
of  a  dust  bath,  they  keep  the  parasites  from 
excessive  increase.  In  winter  there  should 
always  be  a  box  of  fine  earth  or  coal  ashes 


for  dusting,  kept  where  no  water  can  reach 
it.  When  found  to  be  badly  infested,  lard, 
in  which  a  little  kerosene  has  been  mixed — 
one  or  two  tablespoonfuls  to  a  pound — may 
be  applied  under  the  wings  and  between  the 
thighs  and  body  of  the  fowls.  Cleanliness  in 
the  house ;  an  occasional  fumigation  with 
sulphur  (of  course  shutting  out  the  fowls) ; 
free  use  of  whitewash,  to  which  crude  car¬ 
bolic  acid  is  added,  are  all  helps  to  keeping 
these  parasites  upon  poultry  in  subjection. 

An  Earth  Closet  Box  and  Barrow. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Long,  of  the  Long  Brothers,  the 
enterprising  florists  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  send  a  sketch 
of  a  detached  closet  which 
Mr.  L.  has  had  in  use  for 
five  years.  A  common  rail¬ 
road  barrow  is  furnished 
with  a  square  box  with 
flaring  sides,  to  serve  as 
a  receptacle.  The  box  is 
strengthened  by  corner 
pieces  running  up  and 
down.  The  sketch  shows 
the  manner  of  running  it 
in  place  from  the  rear  of  the  building.  The 
box  for  holding  the  dry  earth  is  placed  in 
one  comer  of  the  building,  and  is  provided 
with  a  fire-shovel  or  scoop  for  applying  it. 
These  simple  arrangements  are  quite  as  ef¬ 
fective,  and  avoid  all  odor  as  completely  as 
do  the  patented  closets ;  but  those  operating 
automatically,  insure  the  deposition  of  earth 
each  time,  while  these  require  a  little  thought 
and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  members  of 
the  family.  The  quantity  of  earth  daily  re¬ 
quired  is  small,  and  those  who  omitted  to 
provide  a  supply  in  summer,  can  dry  enough 
in  a  pan  under  the  kitchen  stove.  For  the 
proper  working  of 
the  earth  closet,  the 
earth  should  be  loam 
(not  sand  or  very 
sandy  soil),  and  thor¬ 
oughly  dry — dust  dry 
— and  sifted  fine. 
When  coal  is  burned, 
the  ashes  from  this 
answer  very  well  as 
a  substitute  for  dry 
earth .  We  have  long 
used  the  ashes  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  earth 
closets,  but  having  had  no  experience  with 
the  ashes  from  bituminous,  or  soft  coal,  have 
hesitated  to  advise  their  use,  and  we  are  glad 
to  learn  from  Mr.  Long  that  they  answer 
equally  well.  Not  the  least  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  earth  closet  is  the  comfort  it  af¬ 
fords  to  delicate  females  in  stormy  weather, 
and  to  invalids,  a  matter  of  great  import¬ 
ance  in  country  houses,  which  are  rarely 
provided  with  water  closets.  Very  neat  com¬ 
modes  are  to  be  purchased,  but  a  home-made 
one  can  be  easily  constructed.  A  box  to  hold 
a  small  coal-scuttle  or  sheet-iron  pail,  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  proper  seat,  and  over  this  is  a 
close-fitting  cover ;  this  may  be  upholstered 
and  finished  with  a  cushion  if  desired.  The 
earth  may  be  kept  in  another  smaller  box. 


ISones. — “  C.  H.,”  Golden,  Colo.,  writes  : 
“  I  have  a  large  quantity  of  bones  which  I 
wish  to  use  so  as  to  get  the  best  possible  re¬ 
sults  from  them  during  the  coming  season  on 
the  crop  of  1881.  Will  diluted  Sulphuric 
Acid  dissolve  them,  or  will  Sulphuric  Acid 


only  act  on  bones  that  have  been  calcined-”' 
Bones  contain  a  good  deal  of  Nitrogen,  which 
is  entirely  lost  if  calcined.  Sulphuric  Acid, 
not  too  dilute,  will  act  on  all  sorts  of.  bones, 
most  quickly  on  burned  ones,  easily  on  light, 
porous  bones,  like  pates,  least  on  hard,  solid, 
fresh  bones,  like  shin  bones.  Even  these,  if 
ground  or  pounded 
fine,  will  be  acted 
on.  If  you,  in  your 
“golden”  region, 
could  get  the  use 
of  a  stamp-mill, 
and  crush  up  a  lot 
of  bones,  you 
would  find  no  spe¬ 
cial  difficulty  in 
dissolving  them. 

You  will  find 
weathered  bones 
break  up  much 
more  easily  than  fresh  ones,  and  the  more 
easily  acted  on  by  acid.  Have  a  quantity  of 
these  or  some  burnt  bones  pounded  fine,  to 
use  as  a  drier  after  the  mass,  has  been  acted 
on  for  some  time  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and 
been  thoroughly  stirred  and  shovelled  over. 

Barn  Tubs  from  a  Barrel. 

Figure  1  shows  how  an  old  pork  or  cider 
barrel  may  be  converted  into  two  tubs  that 
can  be  used  for  feed¬ 
ing  stock,  or  handling 
grain,  etc.,  in  place  of 
a  basket.  The  dark 
lines  show  where  the 
staves  are  to  be  cut 
with  a  saw.  Two  staves, 
one  on  each  side,  are 

„  left  longer  than  the 

Fig.  2.-THE  TUB  MADE.  regt  ^  ^ 

dies,  by  means  of  holes  made  through  the 
projecting  ends,  as  seen  in  fig.  2.  The  bar¬ 
rel  may  be  sawed  straight  through  in  its 
middle  and  straps  put  on  the  sides  of  the 


Fig.  3. — THE  TUB  WITH  STRAP  EARS. 

half  barrels  for  handles,  as  shown  in  fig.  3. 
In  either  case,  an  old  barrel  may  be  made  to 
serve  a  good  purpose  in  the  barn  and  stable 
after  it  has  become  useless  as  a  barrel. 


A  Primitive  Barrow. 

One  sees  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland, 
where  liquid  manure  is  much  in  use,  a  very 
simple  barrow,  made  for  carrying  it  to  the 
garden.  The  engraving  shows  with  sufficient 
distinctness  the  manner  of  constructing  the 
affair,  and  may  give  a  useful  suggestion  to 


some  of  our  readers  who  need  a  water-tight 
barrow  for  manure  or  similar  purpose.  In 
this  case  the  wheel  is  made  broad  and  barrel¬ 
like  to  prevent  the  cutting  up  of  the  paths, 
and  also  for  greater  ease  in  moving  the  load. 


A  HOME-MADE  HORSE  SNOW-SCRAPER. 


EGGS  OP  PARASITE. 
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A  Place  for  Farm  Tools. 

Every  tool  upon  the  farm  should  have  its 
place  when  not  in  use.  A  well-arranged  tool- 


house  is  not  only  gratifying  to  the  eye,  but  it 
also  tells  a  story  of  forethought,  care,  and 
thrift,  that  all  enjoy.  Often  a  farmer  cannot 
afford  a  separate  house  for  the  tools,  but  this 
does  not  preclude  having  a  suitable  place  for 
them.  The  sides  of  the  carriage  house  or 
bam  may  often  be  so  arranged  that  all  the 
small  farm  implements,  such  as  shovels,  forks, 
hoes,  rakes,  axes,  etc.,  etc.,  shall  have  a  place 
for  holding  them  securely  and  be  easy  of 
access.  The  accompanying  engraving  shows 
how  the  space  between  the  studs  may  be 
utilized.  Two  cross-pieces  of  inch  board  are 
put  in,  one  near  the  floor,  and  the  other  about 
three  feet  above.  Holes  are  bored  in  these, 
and  all  small  tools  are  inserted  by  their 
handles.  Shelves  can  be  put  in  above  the 
upper  ends  of  the  implements,  and  on  these 
other  tools  may  be  stored.  Hooks  and  pins 
are  convenient,  and  the  side  of  the  room 
should  be  abundantly  supplied  with  them. 
If  wooden  ones  are  used,  let  them  be  strong, 
and  fastened  securely  to  the  studs,  so  as  not 
to  break  down  when  the  tools  are  hung  up. 

This  season  of  comparative  leisure  is  the 
best  in  which  to  fit  up  a  tool-house,  or  the 
sides  of  a  room  that  can  be  used  for  the  stor¬ 
ing  of  the  smaller  farm  Implements.  With 
good  tools  in  working  order  and  at  hand,  the 
farmer  is  fore-armed  for  his  work.  We  hope 
all  will  be  ready  with  their  farm  implements 
for  the  spring  campaign  that  is  soon  to  open. 

Ensilage.— This  subject  is  now  exciting 
much  interest  among  American  farmers,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Eastern  States.  There  is  no 
question  that  green  com  stalks,  and  other 
fodders,  can  be  kept  in  silos,  and  that  they 
are  eaten  with  avidity  by  farm  stock,  when 
removed  in  the  green  state  in  mid- winter.  It 
is  established  that  the  ensilaging  of  fodder  is 
practicable  when  it  is  desirable  to  get  the 
greatest  number  of  tons  of  food  from  the 
smallest  area  of  land.  Stock  feeding  in  a 
system  of  intensive  farming  calls  for  some 
such  method  of  preserving  fodder.  Many 
important  points  in  ensilaging  remain  to  be 
settled,  and  we  caution  one  and  all  to  not 
adopt  the  method  largely  until  the  whole 


ground  has  been  thoroughly  canvassed. 
Those  who  have  built  silos  and  are  now  feed¬ 
ing  their  contents  are  enthusiastic,  but  many 
of  their  statements  are  unintentionally  col¬ 
ored  by  their  ardor.  The 
item  of  cost  is  frequent¬ 
ly  distorted,  and  the 
statement  of  tons  pro¬ 
duced  per  acre  is  faulty. 
The  superior  value  of 
the  green  fodder  over 
the  dry,  of  the  same 
kind,  is  not  so  thorough¬ 
ly  established  by  exact 
experiments  as  is  de¬ 
sirable.  One  great  need 
at  present  is  a  cheap 
form  of  silo  for  a  few 
tons  of  fodder,  easy  of 
access,  and  suited  to 
keep  one  cow.  We  en¬ 
joyed  a  recent  conversa¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  with 
a  leading  Connecticut 
farmer  who  had  the 
Cranberry  fever  a  few 
years  ago,  and  lost 
$30,000  by  it.  He  said, 
“I  am  willing  to  look 
into  this  ensilage  in  the 
most  thorough  manner,  and  shall  adopt 
it  as  soon  as  I  see  it  is  safe  and  profitable.” 
It  is  well  for  all  to  take  the  same  course. 


Hanging  a  Beef. 

Killing  a  single  beef  on  the  farm  is  an 
awkward  work  as  compared  with  the  ease 
and  neatness  allowed  by  the  appliances  of  a 
modem  slaughter-house.  When  one  man 
does  it  alone,  as  he  often  must,  he  finds  his 
hands  full.  The  stunning  by  a  blow  with  an 
axe,  or  a  rifle  bullet,  the  blood  letting,  and 
the  skinning,  one  can  do  very  well,  but  string¬ 
ing  up  the  carcass  is  difficult.  If  performed 
on  a  bam  floor  one  man  may  do  it  with  a 
rope  and  tackle.  Figure  1  shows  a  plan  by 
which  one  strong  man  can  swing  a  small 
beef  clear,  without  rope  or  pulleys.  Two 
stout  poles  are  fastened  to  the  ground  by 
their  larger  ends  and  secured  to  a  third  one 
at  the  top  by  a  strong  rope,  small  chain,  or 


Fig.  1.— TEIPOD  METHOD  OF  HANGING  THE  OAKCASS. 


a  wooden  pin.  The  first  two  poles  have  a 
“resting  pin”  driven  in  each,  high  enough 
to  clear  the  carcass  when  the  gambrel  rests 


A  PORTION  OF  A  WELL- ARRANGED  TOOL-HOUSE. 


upon  the  pins,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
When  ready  to  hang  the  carcass  the  hind 
quarters  are  blocked  up  as  high  as  possible ; 
the  gambrel  inserted  in  the  hocks,  is  laid  upon 
the  pins,  which  are  lowered  by  moving  the 


Fig.  2. — A  SECOND  METHOD  OF  SUSPENSION. 

hind  pole  back.  The  gambrel  is  then  raised  by 
pushing  the  hind  pole  upwards.  A  stout  pin 
may  be  inserted  for  a  handle  if  desired.  If 
the  ground  be  frozen  and  slippery,  it  is  best 
to  cut  a  series  of  small  notches  in  the  surface 
for  the  foot  of  the  rising  pole  to  catch  in,  and 
prevent  accidents  as  the  carcass  is  raised. 

For  the  benefit  of  many  thousands  of 
newer  readers  we  re-introduce  a  plan  we  gave 
over  ten  years  ago. 

Two  strong  poles,  15 
feet  long,  are  placed 
against  a  building  as 
shown  in  figure  2.  Two 
crotched  poles  5  feet 
long,  and  two  7  or  8 
feet  long  are  provided, 
the  ends  being  sharp¬ 
ened.  By  using  the 
lever  and  simple  sling 
shown  in  figure  3,  and 
first  the  short  and  then  m  8LmG_ 

the  long  crotches,  the 

gambrel  with  the  carcass  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  raised,  one  end  at  a  time,  by  one  man. 


Making  Straw  Mats. — It  is  almost 

impossible,  at  least  in  the  Northern  States,  to 
properly  manage  either  a  hot-bed  or  a  cold 
frame  that  is  used  for  growing  plants,  without 
some  covering  for  the  glass.  Various  substi¬ 
tutes  have  been  proposed  for  the  straw-mats, 
such  as  gardeners  have  used  for  generations, 
but  there  is  nothing  that  we  have  met  with 
at  all  equal  in  efficacy  to  these  old-fashioned 
affairs.  There  are  various  methods  of  mak¬ 
ing  them,  but  one  given  in  the  American. 
Agriculturist  in  April  and  May,  1875,  is  vastly 
superior  to  any  other  that  we  have  seen,  and 
allows  of  very  rapid  work.  As  the  two 
articles,  with  several  engravings,  would  oc¬ 
cupy  a  page,  we  cannot  properly  reproduce 
them,  and  it  will  be  well  for  those  who  have 
inquired  about  making  straw  mats  to  procure 
the  numbers  referred  to,  as  the  price  will  be 
saved  several  times  over,  in  the  first  day’s 
work.  The  chief  difference  between  the 
method  there  given  and  the  old  one  is  in 
using  a  double  frame,  the  two  halves  of  which 
are  hinged  together.  The  frame  being  opened, 
the  straw  is  carefully  laid  upon  one  half  ;  the 
other  half  is  shut  down  and  fastened  to  hold 
the  straw  in  place.  Instead  of  tying,  as  in 
the  old  method,  the  straw  is  sown  together, 
using  strong  twine  and  large  wooden  needles. 
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A  Sled  for  Hauling  Sap. 

Maple  sugar  making  is  a  leading  industry  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States.  When  the 
orchard,  or  “  Sap-bush  ”  is  large,  the  sap  must 
be  gathered  in  the  cheapest  and  quickest  pos¬ 
sible  manner  by  means  of  teams.  Figure  1 
shows  a  low  sled  with  wide  runners — a  stone- 
boat  sled — for  holding  three  barrels  or  casks. 


Fig.  1.— SLED  FOB  HAULING  SAP. 

Two  boards  are  cut  in  curves  on  one  edge, 
and  nailed  upon  the  top  of  the  sled,  so  that 
the  casks  fit  down  securely  between  them. 
The  casks  are  filled  through  the  bung  with  a 
large  wooden  funnel,  having  a  wide  outlet. 
The  bottom  of  the  funnel  is  shaped  to  fit  the 
curve  of  the  barrel,  to  prevent  its  tipping. 
To  economize  in  labor,  it  is  desirable,  in  gath- 


Fig.  2.— METHOD  OF  UNLOADING  THE  SAP. 

eiing  sap,  to  drive  the  sled  as  near  the  tapped 
trees  as  possible.  When  the  barrels  are  full, 
drive  close  to  the  skids,  which  run  from  the 
store  trough.  The  skids  should  be  put  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  sled-rave,  as  shown 
in  figure  2,  the  skids  being  just 
long  enough  to  let  the  barrel 
revolve  once  and  a  half,  bring¬ 
ing  the  bung  downward  on 
the  trough.  A  single  half 
turn  for  the  barrel  would  be 
more  convenient  when  possible  to  arrange  for 
such  close  work.  A  strainer,  figure  3,  fits  in¬ 
to  the  top  of  the  funnel  to  keep  out  the  dirt. 


Hedge-Plants  for  the  Southern  States. 

Several  correspondents  in  the  Southern 
States  have  asked  which  are  the  plants  best 
suited  for  hedges  in  their  climate.  We  would 
suggest  to  these  that  there  is  a  more  important 
question  than  the  kind  of  plant — do  they 
want  a  hedge  at  all  ?  There  is  so  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides  of  the  hedge  question  that 
we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  it  now.  What¬ 
ever  the  kind  of  live  fence,  it  requires,  in 
order  to  keep  it  in  serviceable  condition,  more 
or  less  yearly  care.  Hedges  differ  in  the 
amount  of  attention  they  demand,  but  all 
must  have  some,  and  the  ability  to  give  this 
must  be  taken  into  the  account,  in  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  establish  a  hedge.  We 
assume  that  our  correspondents  refer  to 
hedges  as  barriers  to  turn  stock,  and  not  to 
those  for  ornament.  'When  a  mere  screen  is 
required,  or  it  is  desirable  to  separate  the  lawn 
or  ornamental  grounds  from  the  kitchen  gar¬ 
den  and  the  like,  ability  to  turn  animals  is 
not  looked  for ;  a  hedge  in  such  a  place  should 
be  evergreen,  that  it  may  appear  at  its  best 


all  the  year  round.  There  are  many  shrubs 
and  trees  which  may  be  employed  for  such  a 
hedge,  of  kinds  not  hardy  in  the  Northern 
States.  The  European  Laurels,  Japan  Euo- 
nymus,  Cape  Jessamine,  Laurestinus,  Pitto- 
sporum,  and  others,  known  with  us  only  as 
greenhouse  shrubs,  will  make  hedges  beauti¬ 
ful  for  flowers  as  well  as  for  foliage.  But  to 
make  a  thorny  barrier,  the  number  of  plants 
is  much  less.  The  two  most 
useful  plants  in  the  Northern 
States,  Osage  Orange  and 
Honey  Locust  will  answer  in 
southern  localities  also,  but 
are  open  to  the  objection  that 
they  are  not  evergreen,  and 
of  too  vigorous  growth.  The 
late  Mr.  Affleck,  of  Texas, 
who  gave  much  attention  to 
the  subject,  regarded  the 
Osage  Orange  as  inferior  to 
several  other  plants  for  south¬ 
ern  localities,  and  his  objections  to  that — 
the  amount  of  care  it  must  have — would 
apply  with  more  force  to  the  Honey  Locust. 
One  of  his  favorite  hedge  plants  was  the 
Evergreen  or  Pyracanth  Thom  (Crataegus 
Pyracantha),  from  the  south  of  Europe. 
This  has  fine  dark  persistent  foliage,  and 
abundant  white  blossoms  succeeded  by  a 
profusion  of  red  haws.  As 
it  is  naturally  a  bush,  it  does 
not  require  severe  cutting  to 
form  and  keep  it  as  a  hedge. 
It  is  not  surely  hardy  north 
of  Virginia,  but  its  white- 
berried  variety  is  said  to  be 
much  more  hardy,  and  endure 
the  winters  of  NewYork  State. 
That  which  was  preferred  by  Mr.  Affleck  to 
all  others  as  a  general  hedge-plant,  is  the 
Cherokee  Rose  (Rosa  Sinica).  This  is  of  Asi¬ 
atic  origin,  though  long  supposed  to  be  a 
native.  It  makes  shoots  20  to  40  feet  long, 
which  are  very  thorny  and 
clothed  with  shining  evergreen 
leaves,  and  bearing  large,  single, 
pure  white  flowers.  This  is  not 
cut  back  to  form  a  hedge,  but 
the  long  shoots  are  heaped  up 
and  form  an  impenetrable  bar¬ 
rier.  Upon  rich  soil  this  rose  is 
too  rampant,  and  Mr.  Affleck, 
in  such  cases,  preferred  the 
Macartney  Rose,  another  for¬ 
eign  species.  We  know  that 
the  Pyracanth  Thom  is  offered 
at  the  nurseries,  and  suppose 
that  the  Roses  may  be  had  also. 

The  Thom  is  propagated  by 
cuttings  and  from  seeds,  while 
the  Roses  are  almost  wholly 
raised  from  cuttings.  Being  very  hard- 
wooded  species,  they  strike  root  slowly, 
hence  they  are  set  in  beds  in  the  open 
air  in  autumn,  and  are  allowed  to  grow  a 
year  before  planting  them  in  the  hedge  row. 


Percha.  For  this  purpose  the  gutta-percha 
should  be  crude,  i.  e.,  not  mixed  with  any¬ 
thing  or  manufactured  in  any  manner,  but 
just  as  imported.  Its  application  depends 
upon  the  property  which  the  gum  has  of 
softening  and  becoming  plastic  by  heat,, 
and  hardening  again  when  cold.  To  apply  it, 
place  the  gutta-percha  in  hot  water  until  it 
becomes  soft,  and  having  well  cleansed  the 
foot,  removing  whatever  has  accumulated, 
between  the  shoe  and  hoof,  take  a  piece  of 
the  softened  gum  and  press  it  against  the 
shoe  and  foot  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fill  the 
angle  between  the  shoe  and  the  hoof,  taking- 
care  to  force  it  into  the  crack  between  the 
two.  Thus  filling  the  crevices,  and  the  space 
next  the  shoe,  where  the  snow  most  firmly 
adheres,  the  ball  of  snow  has  nothing  to- 
hold  it,  and  it  either  does  not  form,  or  drops 
out  as  soon  as  it  is  gathered.  When  the  gutta¬ 
percha  is  applied,  and  well  smoothed  off 
with  the  wet.  fingers,  it  may  be  hardened  at 
once,  to  prevent  the  horse  from  getting  it  out 
of  place  by  stamping,  by  the  application  of 
snow  or  ice,  or  more  slowly  by  a  wet  sponge 
or  cloth.  When  it  is  desired  to  remove  the 
gum,  the  application  of  hot  water  by  means- 
of  a  sponge  or  cloth  will  so  soften  it  that  it 
may  be  taken  off.  As  the  softening  and 
hardening  may  be  repeated  indefinitely,  the- 
same  material  will  last  for  years.  For  a  horse 
of  medium  size,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  all  the  feet.  Having  tested  this  ap¬ 
plication  late  last  winter,  and  thus  far  the 
present  season,  we  can  commend  it  as  thor¬ 
oughly  efficacious  in  preventing  one  of  the 
greatest  annoyances  snow  brings  with  it.. 


Concrete  Houses  and  other  Buildings. 

Many  inquiries  are  made  by  correspondents- 
about  concrete  houses.  Concrete  is  a  cheap 
and  good  material  when  one  can  not  get  bet¬ 
ter,  and  such  houses  may  be  really  elegant. 


To  Prevent  the  Balling  of  Horses. 

When  the  snow  upon  the  roads  is  cohesive 
and  packs  firmly,  it  collects  upon  the  feet  of 
horses,  forming  a  hard,  projecting  mass,  in  a 
manner  known  as  “  balling.”  This  often  oc¬ 
curs  to  such  an  extent  as  to  impede  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  horse,  while  it  causes  the  animal 
great  discomfort,  and  is  sometimes  dangerous 
to  the  rider  or  driver.  The  trouble  may  be 
prevented  very  easily  by  the  use  of  Gutta- 


2.— THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  POSTS. 


architecturally,  for  any  form  which  may  be 
given  to  a  brick  or  stone  house  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  material. 

Concrete  Frame  Houses. 

An  exceedingly  comfortable  and  pictur¬ 
esque  style  of  house  is  one  lightly  framed 
with  8  to  10  inch  wide  2-inch  planks.  Heavier 
timbers  may  be  used  if  greater  picturesque¬ 
ness  is  desired — the  framing  being  in  this 
case  made  conspicuous,  braced  uniformly, 
the  comer  posts  being  substantial  8  by  8  or 
6  by  8-inch  timbers.  Otherwise,  that  is  when 
just  as  little  framing  is  employed  as  is  needed 
to  give  support  to  the  concrete  while  the 
building  is  going  up  and  to  support  the  win¬ 
dow  frames — the  plank  frame  will  be  found 
preferable.  The  comers  are  made  by  placing 
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two  planks  perpendicularly  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  and  touching,  or  being  nailed  to¬ 
gether  at  the  inner  edges,  as  in  fig.  1.  The  dot¬ 
ted  lines  show  the  walls.  Oak  pins  may  be 
thrust  through  the 
planks,  or  strong  nails 
may  be  driven  into 
them,  to  hold  the  con¬ 
crete  and  the  planks 
together,  especially  at 
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Fig.  1. — the  corner,  planks  inside  and 
outside  between  which  the  concrete  for  the 
wall  is  laid.  They  are  held  in  place  by  rods 
and  nuts,  the  rods  running  through  the  wall. 

Another  plan  similar  in  principle  but  differ¬ 
ent  in  architectural  effect  is  to  construct 
Concrete  Houses  with  Brick  Corners, 
which  may  be  so  built  as  to  be  very  beautiful. 
The  foundation,  and  comers,  with  the  fire¬ 
places  and  chimneys,  and  the  surroundings  of 
the  window  and  door  frames  are  all  of  brick, 


“  bricks  ”  may  go  on  at  times  when  the  work 
on  the  walls  cannot.  In  making  this  arti¬ 
ficial  stone  some  pigment  may  be  added  to 
give  the  cement  “stones”  or  “bricks”  an 
agreeable  tint.  A  little  lamp  black,  ochre, 
and  brunt  umber  will  produce  a  pleasing 
effect.  The  coloring  material  may  be  sprink¬ 
led  in  hap- hazard,  and  no  pains  taken  to 
thoroughly  mix  them  with  the  cement,  nor 
indeed  with  one  another.  Thus  with  a  little 
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Fig.  3. — ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  PLANKS. 

and  the  filling  in  between  is  of  concrete,  the 
brick  work  being  the  guide  in  placing  the 
planks  in  which  the  concrete  is  laid.  Twelve 
inches  is  a  proper  thickness  for  the  first  story 
outer  walls,  and  ten  inches  or  a  little  less  for 
those  of  the  second  story. 

It  is  often  the  most  convenient  plan  to  form 
the  concrete  in  molds,  and  when  it  sets  firmly 
in  the  molds,  to  remove  them  and  go  on  with 
the  manufacture  of  what  we  may  designate  as 
“Concrete  Bricks.’’ 

These  are  formed  in  molds  made  of  boards 
nailed  together,  which  are  almost  impercept¬ 


Flg.  4. — METHOD  OF  LAYING  THE  CONCRETE. 

ibly  contracted  towards  the  top,  so  that  when 
filled  with  the  concrete  and  set,  after  an  en¬ 
couraging  rap  or  two  the  mold  may  be  lifted 
off  from  the  “brick.”  The  width  of  these 
should  be  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  their 
hight  about  a  foot,  and  the  length  20  to  24 
inches.  Window  caps  and  sills,  simple  cor¬ 
nices,  and  such  things,  may  be  molded  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  work  of  making  the 


slightly  in  tint.  Great  variations  or  marked 
streaking  should  be  avoided.  The  object  is 
to  produce  a  barely  perceptible  effect,  which 
will  break  up  the  monotony  and  artificial 
appearance  of  stones  all  of  one  color. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  laying  con¬ 
crete  is  by  means  of  planks  to  form  the  mold 
to  hold  the  mortar — the  planks  being  held 
in  place  by  posts  set  at  the  angles  of  the 
wall,  and  at  other  points  if  necessary,  and  by 
clamps,  both  the  planks  and  the  clamps  being 
held  in  place  by  wedges,  all  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  engravings.  Figure  2 
represents  the  planks  in  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  posts  set,  held  to¬ 
gether  at  their  tops  by  strips 
nailed  upon  them,  while  at  the 
ground  they  should  be  held  in 

— - .  position  by  stakes  and  braces. 

_ f  Figure  3  is  a  diagram  showing  a 

- — — —  section  or  ground  plan  of  the 

same  things ;  a,  b,  are  iron 
clamps  holding  the  middle  of 
the  planks  in  position  in  case  they  are  likely 
to  spread  apart.  Figure  4  is  a  representation 
of  the  walls  while  in  process  of  erection. 

Planks,  planed  on  the  side  towards  the 
walls,  are  provided  sufficient  for  the  entire 
circuit  of  the  building,  and  when  in  position 
the  space  between  them  is  filled  with  the 
mortar.  (It  is  pre-supposed  that  a  proper 
cellar  is  dug,  and  cellar  walls  laid  either  of 
stone  or  of  concrete).  When  the  mortar 
sets,  which,  with  a  proportion  of  cement  it 
will  do  very  soon,  then  the  planks  are  raised 
and  fixed  in  position  by  driving  wedges 
between  the  posts  and  the  wall, 
as  shown  in  figures  5  and  6 — 
in  which  a,  a,  are  the  wedges, 
b,b,  the  planks,  c,  a  clamp  hold¬ 
ing  the  planks  together,  and 
wedged  on  one  side,  and  d,  d, 
the  posts.  The  posts  will  usu¬ 
ally  need  to  be  braced  well  to 
prevent  their  springing  when 
the  wedges  are  driven  tight 
enough  to  support  the  planks. 

Floor  joists  are  laid  in  places 
left  to  receive  them,  as  the 
walls  go  up,  by  setting  and 
tacking  blocks  of  the  proper 
size  to  the  inner  planks  at  the 
correct  level.  Afterwards, when 
that  course  has  hardened,  the 
joists  may  be  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion.  Door  and  window  frames 
are  introduced  in  then-  places  and  held  by 
braces  until  the  walls  rise  around  them. 

Materials  Used. 

■It  is  best,  unless  indeed  some  one  in  the 
neighborhood  has  had  experience,  to  test  be¬ 
forehand  the  proportions  of  sand,  gravel,  and 
lime,  or  cement,  which  are  best  suited  to  the 
proposed  work.  There  is  so  much  difference 
in  the  various  kinds  of  lime  that  propor¬ 


tions  can  only  be  given  approximately.  A 
platform  of  boards  will  be  needed  whereon 
to  mix  the  materials  ;  one  measuring  7  by  12 
feet  will  answer.  This  is  shown  in  figure  7, 
and  from  it  planks  are  laid  in  various  direc- 
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Figs.  5  and  6. — raising  the  planks. 

tions,  for  going  back  and  forth  with  wheel¬ 
barrows.  Thus,  a  leads  to  the  house  to  be 
erected,  6  to  the  lime  and  cement,  c  to  the 
sand,  d  to  the  broken  stones,  and  e  to  the 
gravel.  When  these  are  brought  together, 
the  materials  are  heaped  as  in  figure  8,  the 
letters  as  well  as  the  shading  indicating  the 
layers  of  different  materials.  Theoretically 
there  should  be  gravel  enough  to  fill  the 
spaces  between  the  broken  stones,  sand 
enough  to  fill  the  spaces  in  the  gravel,  and 
the  lime  and  cement  should  fill  in  all  the 


Fig.  7.— MIXING  BOARD  FOR  CONCRETE. 

chinks  and  not  increase  the  bulk,  but  prao- 
tically  we  cannot  work  so  accurately  and  we 
use  more  lime  and  sand  than  would  be  re¬ 
quired  by  that  rule.  Roughly  the  proportions 
may  be  stated  as  one  part  lime  to  seven  parts 
of  other  materials,  half  of  which  should  be 
clean  washed  sand.  When  sufficient  mate¬ 
rials  are  accumulated  upon  the  mixing  board 
they  are  first  mixed  dry  by  repeated  shovel¬ 
ing,  then  the  lime,  slaked  to  a  creamy  con¬ 
sistency,  is  added,  and  well  mixed  through 
the  whole,  adding  more  water  if  necessary. 
The  addition  of  one-fourth  cement  (the  lime 


Fig.  8. — THE  MIXING  HEAP. 

being  reduced  to  three-fourths  of  one  part, 
and  the  cement  being  added  after  the  mortar 
is  mixed)  makes  a  much  quicker  setting  and 
harder  concrete.  When  all  cement  and  no 
lime  is  used,  but  a  small  quantity  can  be 
mixed  at  a  time,  for  it  sets  so  quickly  that  it 
could  not  be  placed  in  position  before  it  be¬ 
came  solid.  The  proportions  for  a  smooth, 
solid  concrete  are  :  one  part  Portland  cement 
to  five  parts  sharp  sand.  If  mixed  rather 
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liquid,  one-third  or  more,  often  nearly  or 
quite  two-thirds,  of  the  wall  as  completed, 
may  consist  of  gravel,  and  coarse  broken 
stones,  put  in  while  the  cement  is  being 
placed  in  the  molds  forming  the  walls.  As 
before  intimated,  no  one  should  undertake  to 
put  up  a  building  without  first  finding  what 
lie  can  do  with  the  materials  at  his  disposal. 


Some  Hotes  on  a  Farmer’s  Education. 

At  the  Farmers’  State  Convention,  held  at 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  December  15,  16,  and  17, 
the  leading  topic  was  :  “What  the  Farmer 
Ought  to  Know,  and  How  he  may  Leam  It.” 
The  following  remarks  are  extracts  from  our 
notes  taken  upon  the  lectures  and  discussions  : 

The  old  view  that  anybody  could  be  a 
farmer  is  passing  away.  Farmers  are  “  look¬ 
ing  over  the  fence  ”  more  than  ever  before  ; 
they  observe,  and  imitate  when  it  seems  de¬ 
sirable.  This  awakening  of  thought  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  establishment  of  various 
agricultural  schools, many  of  which  have  been 
unsuccessful,  and  for  various  reasons.  Too 
much  was  expected  of  them ;  the  teachers 
were  not  trained  to  their  work,  and  the  pupils, 
in  many  cases,  have  been  educated  away 
from  the  farm.  The  love  for  farming  and 
farm  life  must  be  developed  in  the  child. 
The  home  teachings  mainly  shape  the  farm¬ 
er  boy’s  future.  Object  lessons,  instead  of 
book  lessons,  most  interest  and  instruct  the 
young — and  the  farm  with  all  its  plants  and 
animals  offers  the  very  best  opportunities  for 
this  training  of  the  powers  of  observation. 
Study  nature  and  refer  to  books,  and  not 
study  books  and  afterwards  refer  to  nature. 

The  great  lack  in  the  farmer’s  education  is 
system  and  balance.  In  no  occupation  is 
there  greater  demand  for  independent  thought 
and  accurate  judgment.  To  obtain  these  he 
must  read  the  best  agricultural  papers,  estab¬ 
lish  and  attend  farmers’  clubs,  take  part  in 
me  annual  exhibitions,  and  in  every  way 
possible  meet  his  fellow  fanners,  that  by  so 
aoing  he  may  increase  his  knowledge. 

There  is  much  work  for  agriculture  to  be 
done  in  the  common  school.  The  apparatus 
required  is  simple  and  cheap,  and  plants,  etc., 
are  always  at  hand.  A  text-book  of  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  farming  could  be  put  into  every 
common  school  with  great  advantage  to  every 
child,  and  as  Professor  Johnson  remarked, 
we  should  then  have  “  more  broth  and  less 
dish-water  in  our  schools.”  Scientific  methods 
should  be  cultivated  in  youth  ;  the  method  is 
as  valuable  as  the  facts.  The  only  reason  for 
this  lack  of  agricultural  instruction  is  the  in¬ 
difference  of  the  people.  Boards  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Boards  of  Agriculture  should  put 
their  heads  together  and  help  to  bring  in  this 
new  dispensation.  The  village  and  city  school 
should  share  in  this  work  ;  the  whole  system 
leading  up  to  the  Agricultural  College,  where 
the  highest  and  most  thorough  education  can 
be  obtained.  As  a  stimulus  and  an  aid  in 
bringing  about  this  system  in  agricultural 
education,  schools  of  a  few  months’  duration, 
in  the  winter  season  it  may  be,  might  be  held 
at  various  points  in  the  State.  The  nation  is 
safest  only  when  the  youth  are  educated  thor¬ 
oughly — and  agriculture  is  on  a  sound  and 
permanent  basis  only  when  the  boys,  and  girls 
too,  are  instructed  in  the  elements  of  farming. 


“How  Best  to  Remove  Warts?” 

— This  question  was  discussed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Conn.  Board  of  Agriculture, 


One  gentleman  said  a  large  wart  on  the  ud¬ 
der  of  his  heifer  prevented  her  being  milked. 
He  was  recommended  to  apply  grease  or  oil, 
at  frequent  intervals.  Boiled  linseed  oil  has 
been  thus  used  with  good  results.  In  one 
case  mentioned,  a  number  of  large  warts 
were  removed  from  various  parts  of  a  horse 
by  bathing  them  in  a  weak  solution  of  pot¬ 
ash.  When  warts  are  small  at  the  base,  they 
may  be  removed  by  a  string  frequently 
tightened — “tied  off”  as  it 'is  sometimes 
called.  Warts  are  more  frequent  and  abun¬ 
dant  on  young  than  old  animals.  They  often 
disappear  very  quickly  and  without  any  ap¬ 
plication.  The  methods  employed  for  curing 
human  warts  would  make  a  very  curious  list, 
exhibiting  many  strange  and  fanciful  whims. 


Something  About  Lucerne. 

Lucerne  (probably  so-called  after  the  Swiss 
canton  of  that  name)  is  now  the  subject  of 
so  many  letters  of  inquiry,  that  one  would 
suppose  it  to  be  a  new  thing  rather  than 
one  of  the  oldest  agricultural  plants  in  cul¬ 


LUCERNE  OR  ALFALFA  ( Medicago  saliva). 

tivation.  It  affords  a  marked  illustration 
of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  establishing 
the  real  value  of  an  agricultural  plant,  espe¬ 
cially  one  that,  in  order  to  be  useful,  requires 
a  special  culture.  It  was  first  prominently 
brought  to  the  notice  of  our  farmers  near  the 
end  of  the  last  century  by  Chancellor  Living¬ 
ston.  When  so  distinguished  a  man  pub¬ 
lished  his  results,  others,  as  is  apt  to  be  the 
case,  looked  only  at  the  great  yields  he  ob¬ 
tained,  without  due  regard  to  the  methods  by 
which  he  secured  them,  but  treating  Lucerne 
as  they  did  clover,  met  with  a  general  failure, 
and  the  plant  fell  into  a  disfavor  from  which 
it  has  been  slow  to  recover.  Numerous  let¬ 
ters  show  that  there  is  a  renewed  interest  in 
the  plant,  and  before  considering  its  cultiva¬ 
tion,  it  is  necessary  to  meet  some  of  these 
inquiries  by  describing  the  plant  itself. 
Though  sometimes  called  “  Chilian  Clover,” 
it  is  not  a  native  of  South  America,  but  most 
likely  of  parts  of  Asia  and  Southern  Europe. 
As  with  many  other  plants  in  cultivation  from 


the  earliest  times,  its  origin  is  somewhat  un¬ 
certain.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  it  is  so  gener¬ 
ally  known  as  Alfalfa,  that  many  suppose 
the  plant  cultivated  under  that  name  to  be 
different  from  Lucerne.  Curiously  enough, 
Alfalfa  is  the  Arabic  name  for  the  plant, 
brought  by  the  Moors  into  Spain,  whence  it 
was  brought  by  the  early  Spanish  settlers  to 
Chili ;  hence  it  happens  that  one  of  the  oldest 
of  names  comes  to,  and  is,  adopted  in  the 
newest  of  countries — California  and  Oregon. 
It  is  not  a  Clover  proper ;  the  clovers  belong 
to  the  genus  Trifolium,  while  Lucerne  is  a 
Medicago  (M.  sativa).  In  the  clovers,  the 
flowers  are  in  close,  mostly  globular  heads, 
and  the  small  1  to  6-seeded  pod  is  straight.  In 
Lucerne  the  flowers  are  in  loose  spikes,  and 
the  small  pod  is  twisted  upon  itself  in  two 
and  sometimes  three  coils.  Besides  these  dif¬ 
ferences,  the  divisions  of  the  leaves  of  Lucerne 
are  narrower  in  proportion  to  their  length 
than  those  of  any  cultivated  clover.  Its  roots 
are  large,  and  in  suitable  soil  run  to  a  great 
depth,  thus  making  the  plant  indifferent  to 
drouth.  The  engraving  gives  the  upper  part 
of  a  plant  with  leaves  and  flowers  of 
the  natural  size.  The  renewed  interest 
in  Lucerne  is  in  part  due  to  the  makers 
of  the  choicest  butter ;  some  of  these 
have  found  that  fodder-corn,  whether 
used  for  soiling,  or  cured,  will  not  yield 
the  very  best  butter.  These  do  not 
doubt  its  feeding  value,  or  think  that  it 
introduces  any  bad  flavor  into  the  but¬ 
ter,  but  they  find  a  lack  of  the  delicate 
aroma  that  comes  from  the  best  grass 
and  from  clover.  In  looking  for  a  soil¬ 
ing  plant  that  shall  take  the  place  of 
Indian  corn,  several  have  tried  Lucerne 
with  success.  The  various  estimates 
that  have  been  given  of  the  value  of 
this  plant  are  due  to  the  different  treat¬ 
ment  given  to  it.  Under  favorable 
conditions,  its  yield  is  enormous,  while 
under  neglect  it  is  most  unsatisfactory. 
It  is  probable  that  its  value  is  greater 
in  southern  localities  than  in  north¬ 
ern  ones,  as,  when  once  well  establish¬ 
ed,  its  roots  are  down  below  the 
influence  of  drouth,  and  many  more  cut¬ 
tings  may  be  made  on  account  of -the 
longer  growing  season.  But  it  is  where 
irrigation  is  practised  that  the  greatest 
results  are  obtained,  for  where  it  may 
be  copiously  watered  the  rapidity  of 
growth  and  its  bulk  are  astonishing. 
As  with  many  other  plants  that  are  sturdy 
enough  when  established,  Lucerne  is  very 
delicate  when  young,  and  is  easily  crowded 
out  by  weeds ;  hence,  if  sown  broad-cast,  it 
rarely  gives  satisfactory  returns  except  on 
unusually  clean  and  rich  soil.  But  under  any 
circumstances,  it  is  better  to  sow  it  in  drills  ; 
if  the  land  has  had  some  hoed  or  cleansing 
crop  the  previous  year  all  the  better.  It  is 
recommended  by  different  writers  to  make 
the  drills  from  12  to  30  inches  apart ;  our 
preference  would  be  for  the  wider  distance, 
or  the  narrowest  that  would  allow  of  cultiva¬ 
tion  between  the  rows.  An  English  writer 
claims  to  have  had  the  best  results  by  placing 
the  Lucerne  in  rows  six  feet  apart,  and  cul¬ 
tivating  the  spaces  between  with  potatoes, 
cabbages,  carrots,  or  other  highly  manured 
crop.  The  seed  should  be  sown  as  early  as  the 
soil  can  be  well  prepared ;  with  the  rows  a 
foot  apart,  ten  pounds  of  seed  is  required  to  the 
acre.  The  covering  should  be  very  light,  and 
it  will  be  well  to  roll  after  sowing.  The 
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seed  usually  starts  quickly,  and  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  large  enough,  the  spaces  between 
the  rows  are  to  be  hoed  or  cultivated,  and  the 
weeds  that  appear  in  the  rows  pulled  by  hand. 
Much  of  the  future  success  depends  upon 
having  the  rows  clean  and  without  other 
plants  at  the  start.  The  first  season  it  may 
be  cut  very  moderately,  but  it  will  be  a  gain 
in  the  end  if  the  chief  object  the  first  season 
be  to  establish  the  plant  for  future  years, 
and  to  cut  only  when  it  shows  signs  of  com¬ 
ing  into  flower.  When  once  established,  it 
may  be  pushed  by  high  manuring,  especially 
liquid  manure,  to  give  enormous  yields.  It 
gives  a  cutting  every  four  or  six  weeks,  and 
should  be  cut  as  soon  as  buds  are  formed — 
before  it  flowers — whether  wanted  for  green 
feed  or  not ;  if  not  needed  for  feeding,  it 
may  be  cured  for  hay  in  cocks,  the  same  as 
clover.  When  used  green,  it  is  advisable  to 
allow  it  to  wilt  before  feeding  it.  The  dura¬ 
tion  of  a  field  of  Lucerne,  with  proper  care, 
is  estimated  at  8  or  10  years,  and  on  account 
of  the  continued  cultivation  and  the  immense 
bulk  of  roots  that  remains  in  the  soil,  it  leaves 
the  land  in  fine  condition  for  other  crops. 


Probably  no  other  plant  will  furnish  so 
large  an  amount  of  fodder  from  the  same 
area  of  land  as  Lucerne  when  well  established. 
This  commends  it  to  those  with  limited  room 
in  which  to  raise  food  for  the  family  cow. 
The  forage  is  also  excellent  for  horses,  which 
are  veryfond  of  it,  and  other  domestic  animals. 

We  are  often  asked  if  the  European  Lucerne 
and  the  Alfalfa  of  California  are  precisely 
the  same.  That  the  plants  are  identical  we 
are  sure,  and  that  long  cultivation,  first  in 
South  America,  and  afterwards  in  California 


may  have  produced  a  form  or  variety  differ¬ 
ing  in  some  particulars  from  the  original,  is 
quite  possible.  Some  of  the  dealers  seem  to 
think  that  this  may  be  the  case,  by  offering 
seeds  grown  both  in  California  and  in  Europe. 


The  Millas,  or  Spring  Star-Flowers. 

We  are  so  much  accustomed  to  associate 
large  size  and  showy  colors  with  the  flowers 
of  the  Lily  Order,  that  one  might  not  at  first 
sight  recognize  the  modest  little  subject  of 
our  engraving  as  a  member  of  that  showy 
family.  The  genus  Milla  (which  perpetuates 
the  name  of  a  Spanish  gardener),  has  an 
additional  claim  to  our  consideration  in  being 
American,  not  in  the  restricted  sense  as  a 
native  of  the  United  States,  but  it  not  only 
belongs  to  our  continent,  but  to  the  northern 
portion  of  it,  being  found  in  the  mountains 
of  Mexico.  The  One-flowered  Spring  Star- 
flower  ( Milla  uniflora)  has  long  been  a  favor¬ 
ite  of  ours.  It  is  one  of  those  plants  which 
should  be  better  known,  outside  of  nurser¬ 
ies,  as  it  has  many  claims  to  popularity ; 
it  is  a  most  accommodating  plant,  making 
itself  at  home  in  the  garden,  the 
greenhouse,  or  the  window,  and 
wherever  it  may  be,  producing 
a  long  succession  of  white  or  de¬ 
licately  blue-tinted  flowers,  with 
a  pleasing  spring-like  fragrance. 
But  we  must  tell  its  faults  as  well 
as  praise  its  good  qualities.  When 
the  narrow  leaves  are  broken  or 
bruised,  they  give  off  an  odor 
which  at  once  betrays  a  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  onion.  Later  we 
have  tried  the  Two-flowered  Spring 
Star-flower  {Milla  biflora),  which 
is  more  rare  than  the  other,  and 
until  recently  it  has  been  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  procure  the  bulbs.  The 
plant  grows  from  12  to  18  inches 
high,  with  long,  spreading  leaves 
and  milky-white  flowers,  two  to 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter, 
borne  at  the  top  of  an  erect  tube 
eight  inches  or  more  long.  The 
flowers  on  our  plants  have  been 
produced  in  pairs  only,  but  they 
are  said  to  be  more  numerous,  by 
English  cultivators  who  have  had 
the  plant  since  about  the  year 
1840.  The  individual  flowers  re¬ 
main  open  from  two  to  three  days, 
and  they  are  most  deliciously 
fragrant.  There  was  hardly  a  day 
for  three  months  that  there  was 
not  one  or  more  flowers  upon  our 
plant.  We  have  not  tested  it  long 
enough  to  determine  whether  it 
is  hardy  in  this  latitude  or  not. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that,  like 
its  one-flowered  relative,  it  will 
do  best  if  taken  up  in  autumn  and 
stored  in  dry -leaf  mould  in  the  cel¬ 
lar.  At  the  base  of  the  bulb  there  are  several 
fleshy  roots  well  shown  by  the  engraving. 


The  Tangier  Giant  Fennel  {Ferula  Tin- 
gitana). 

In  nothing  is  the  improved  taste  in  garden¬ 
ing  more  marked  than  by  the  introduction  of 
plants  for  the  character  of  their  foliage  alone, 
without  regard  to  their  flowers.  Plants  with 
bold  and  striking  leaves  are  welcomed  as 
well  as  those  the  foliage  of  which  is  remark¬ 
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able  for  grace  of  form  or  beauty  of  outline. 
This  leads  to  the  bringing  in  of  the  Cow* 
Parsnips  {Heracleum)  and  the  Giant  Fennels 
{Ferula)  plants  that  not  very  long  ago 
would  have  been  regarded  as  “  rubbishy.” 
Several  years  ago,  our  esteemed  corres¬ 
pondent,  Jean  Sisley,  Lyons,  France,  sent  tct 
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seeds  of  the  Tangier  Giant  Fennel  {Ferula 
Tingitana),  but  in  an  unusually  dry  summer, 
and  in  our  light  soil,  it  failed  to  make  much 
show.  It  is  still  highly  valued  by  M.  Sis¬ 
ley,  who  writes  with  admiration  of  its  finely 
cut  leaves  of  a  brilliant  green.  With  him, 
when  well  grown,  the  mass  of  foliage  is 
about  three  feet  high  ;  the  stout  flower  stalks 
are  six  to  nine  feet  high,  producing  abundant 
umbels  of  yellowish  white  flowers.  Mr.  S. 
says :  “It  is  very  ornamental,  especially  if 
given  an  isolated  position  on  the  margin  of  a 
grass  plot.  It  should  have  a  deep  soil  well 
manured,  and,  when  growing,  be  frequently 
watered  with  liquid  manure.  It  comes  from 
northern  Africa,  and  is  as  yet  but  little  culti¬ 
vated.  I  have  had  a  plant  of  it  in  my  garden 
since  1865  ;  it  stood  all  the  winters,  including 
the  severe  one  of  1871,  but  it  perished  last 
winter,  with  Pampas  Grass,  and  many  other 
plants.  The  frost  lasted  a  long  time,  and 
most  likely  penetrated  to  a  great  depth,  kill¬ 
ing  the  roots.”  The  engraving  shows  the 
habit  of  the  plant.  It  should  succeed  here 
quite  as  well  as  it  does  in  the  South  of  France. 

The  Beautiful  Groundsel. 

{Senecio  pulcher.) 

The  genus  Senecio  has  some  of  its  nearly 
1,000  species  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world ; 
we  are  familiar  with  some  of  its  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  unsightly  weeds  of  cultivation, 
others  make  our  fields  bright  with  golden 
yellow  in  spring,  while  some  of  the  tropical 
species  are  choice  greenhouse  plants.  Jusfc 
now  there  comes  to  the  front  a  hardy  peren¬ 
nial  species  which  will  no  doubt  become  a 
favorite  when  better  known — Senecio  pulcher, 
or  Beautiful  Groundsel.  It  comes  from  south¬ 
ern  Brazil,  but  is  quite  hardy.  The  lower 
leaves  are  about  10  inches  long,  and  with  those 
of  the  stem  very  finely  divided,  and  of  a  glossy 
dark  green  color.  The  stems,  about  three 
feet  high,  are  terminated  by  clusters  of  flower* 
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like  those  shown  in  the  engraving ;  the  rays 
are  of  good  substance,  are  qf  a  brilliant  pur¬ 
ple  crimson,  with  a  golden  yellow  disk,  the 
heads  being  at  least  three  inches  across.  It 
blooms  in  autumn  at  a  time  when  bright  and 
lively  flowers  are  welcome.  Having  read 
enthusiastic  accounts  of  this  plant,  we  were 
quite  pleased,  on  seeing  it  at  Ware’s  Nursery, 
Tottenham,  London  (Eng.),  to  find  that  it  had 


the  beautiful  groundsel  (Senecio  pulcher.) 


not  been  over  praised.  Mr.  Ware  regards  it 
as  one  of  the  finest  introductions  among  hardy 
plants  that  have  been  made  for  many  years, 
and  suggests  that  it  will  group  admirably 
with  the  White  Japan  Anemone  of  the  same 
season.  Though  the  plant  has  long  been 
known  to  botanists,  it  is  a  recent  introduction 
to  the  gardens.  In  England  it  has  been 
called  “Tyerman’s  Groundsel,”  after  a  gar¬ 
dener  who  first  raised  it  there  from  seed, 
but  the  name  may  well  be  discontinued. 


“Asphalt”  or  Coal  Tar  Walks. 


coal  tar ;  not  only  does  it  ‘  ‘  wet  ”  or  come  into 
more  thorough  contact  with  the  particles  of 
sand,  etc.,  when  made  fluid  by  heat,  but  the 
boiling  drives  off  some  volatile  matters,  and  it 
“sets ”  harder  than  when  used  cold.  If  there 
is  no  cauldron  at  hand  that  may  be  used,  a 
box  of  heavy  sheet-iron,  strengthened  by  a 
wooden  frame  at  its  upper  edge  will  answer. 
A  close  platform  of  old  boards,  on  which  to 
do  the  necessary  mixing,  the  needed  hoes, 
shovels,  and  a  roller,  complete  the  out¬ 
fit.  The  first  point  in  making  a  walk  is  to 
secure  a  good  foundation  ;  the  surface  should 
be  excavated  about  three  inches,  and  rolled  or 
pounded  firm  ;  if  sandy,  it  will  be  all  the  bet¬ 
ter  to  put  on  a  layer  of  broken  stones  and 
pound  this  down  hard.  Edgings  should  be 
put  down  at  each  margin  of  the  walk  ;  these 
may  be  of  hemlock  plank  fastened  in  place 
by  nailing  to  stakes  driven  down  and  sawed 
off  flush  with  the  edge  of  the  plank.  A  bet¬ 
ter  edging  may  be  made  with  bricks  set  on 
end.  A  convenient  quantity  of  the  sand, 
ashes,  or  mixture  of  the  two  is  placed  on  the 
platform,  and  boiling  tar  poured  into  a  cavity 
in  the  center  of  the  heap  ;  the  two  are  then 
mixed  together,  adding  more  tar,  if  need  be, 
to  bring  the  mass  to  the  consistency  of  mor¬ 
tar.  It  is  then  spread  quickly  on  the  road¬ 
bed,  and  the  surface  made  as  smooth  as  pos¬ 
sible.  When  hard  enough,  dry  sand  or  ashes 
is  sprinkled  on  the  surface,  which  is  to  be 
rolled,  using  a  board  to  stand  upon.  By  roll¬ 
ing  in  upon  the  surface,  all  the  sand  or  ashes 
that  will  adhere,  the  color  of  the  walk  will  be 
greatly  improved.  The  operation  goes  on, 
mixing  only  so  much  at  a  time  as  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  spread  before  it  begins  to  harden. 
If  the  mass  has  to  be  moved  in  a  wheelbar¬ 
row,  sand  or  ashes  prevent  it  from  sticking. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 

It  is  only  in  a  large  city  that  one  can  see 
an  accumulation  of  things  which  individually 
seem  of  small  moment,  but  in  the  aggregate 
are  surprising.  At  the  proper  time  we  put 
up  our  Christmas  tree,  and  think  but  little  of 
the  tree  itself.  But  the  trees,  for  thousands 


pleasant  to  walk  between  the  walls  of  ver¬ 
dure  stacked  up  in  the  streets,  and  making  a 
pleasant  “woodsy”  smell,  quite  in  contrast 
with  the  ordinary  street  odors.  There  are 
trees  of  sizes  to  suit  all,  from  the  modest 
little  one  that  the  woman  takes  home  with 
her  marketing,  up  to  those  of  20  feet  high,  or 
more,  for  Sunday  schools  and  other  large 
gatherings.  White  and  Black  Spruce  are  the 
most  common,  but  the  handsomest  trees  are 
those  from  the  nurseries  in  which  there  is  an 
excess  of  overgrown  Norway  Spruces,  which 
briug  a  better  price  as  rootless  Christmas 
trees  than  they  do  as  stock  to  plant.  The  hol¬ 
iday  trade  in  trees  and  greens  of  other  kinds 
has  reached  immense  proportions,  and  pre¬ 
sents  many  interesting  points ...  In  noticing 
The  Plants  for  Home  Decoration, 
sold  in  the  Paris  Flower  Market,  I  mentioned 
as  one  of  those  offered  for  sale,  an  Aralia,  of 
which,  though  the  plant  was  familiar  enough, 
I  could  not  recollect  the  species.  In  looking 
over  the  numbers  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  success¬ 
ful  weekly,  “  Gardening  Illustrated,”  that 
had  accumulated  in  my  absence,  I  found  the 
same  plant  noticed  as  “  One  of  the  best  win¬ 
dow  plants  that  can  be  grown,”  with  an  en¬ 
graving  which  you  may  borrow  to  illustrate 
these  “  Notes.”  The  plant  is 

Siebold’s  Angelica-Tree  (.Aralia  Sieboldii ), 
c~  the  greenhouses.  Recent  botanists  have 
separated  this  and  the  related  Rice-paper 
Tree  from  Aralia,  and  with  one  other  species, 
these  form  the  genus  Fatsia,  but  I  here  give 
the  name  by  which  it  is  known  to  the  dealers. 
Its  large  leaves  are  of  a  fine  green,  and  the 
plant  is  not  at  all  particular  as  to  temper¬ 
ature,  soil,  or  other  conditions,  being  one  of 
the  few  things  that  will  endure  the  neglect 
that  too  often  falls  to  the  share  of  window 
plants.  ,  Still,  if  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
remove  the  dust  from  its  leaves  with  a  soft 
sponge  or  damp  cloth,  it  will  repay  the  at¬ 
tention  ....  The  out-door  horticultural  ex¬ 
hibits  at  our  Centennial  were  much  scattered, 
and  while,  as  a  whole,  the  effect  was  not 
imposing,  there  was  much  there  that  was 
worth  looking  after.  Nothing  interested  me 
more  than  a.  bed,  by  Krelage,  I  think,  of 


siebold’s  angelica  tree  ( Aralia  Sieboldii.) 


Those  who  have  asked  us  to  give  directions 
for  making  “Asphalt”  garden  walks,  of 
course  refer  to  the  various  mixtures  of  Coal 
Tar,  which  are  improperly  called  Asphalt. 
The  true  Asphalt  roads,  such  as  one  sees  in 
Paris  and  other  cities  abroad,  are  made  from 
a  natural  bituminous  limestone,  found  chiefly 
in  Switzerland,  and  when  properly  laid  forms 
perfect  roads.  In  this  country  there  are  several 
companies  that  put  down  roads,  paths,  side¬ 
walks,  etc.,  of  compositions  for  which  they 
hold  patents,  and  if  the  ingredients  of  these 
were  given,  one  could  not  use  them  without 
infringing  upon  the  rights  of  others.  A  fairly 
good  walk  may  be  made  by  unpatented 
methods.  Some  of  the  towns  in  Western 
New  York  and  elsewhere,  have  long  had  side¬ 
walks  made  with  coal  tar  and  water-lime 
or  cement.  Though  this  makes  a  good  walk, 
it  is  needlessly  expensive,  and,  for  garden 
paths,  no  better  than  the  tax  and  sand.  Equal 
parts  of  sand  and  coal  ashes  may  be  used ; 
sand  alone,  with  the  tar,  answer  well,  and  we 
are  informed  that  coal  ashes  and  tar  without 
sand  make  a  good  walk.  Though  this  last 
has  not  come  within  our  experience,  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  try  it.  The  sand  used  should 
be  perfectly  dry,  and  the  coal  ashes  have  all 
cinders  larger  than  a  pea  sifted  out.  There 
must  be  some  arrangement  for  heating  the 


who  are  to  celebrate  Christmas,  what  a 
forest  they  make!  By  the  first  week  in 
December  they  begin  to  arrive,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  Christmas  week  certain  streets 
in  New  York  for  a  considerable  distance  are 
Fairly  Blockaded  with  Christmas  Trees. 

As  we  go  from  the  ferry  to  the  office,  it  is 


The  Cape  Hyacinth  ( Byacinthva  candicans). 

Its  boldness  of  habit  and  profusion  of  white 
flowers  were  very  striking,  and  I  was  not  a 
little  pleased  to  receive  the  next  year  from  a 
correspondent  in  Germany  several  bulbs  of 
the  plant,  with  the  remark  that  it  had  proved 
hardy  with  him.  Seeing  the  same  plant  a 
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while  after  in  the  garden  of  a  skilled  horti¬ 
culturist  in  Massachusetts,  I  asked  if  he  had 
found  it  hardy,  he  replied:  “I  have  no 
time  to  spend  in  trying  if  Cape  plants  are 
hardy  in  Massachusetts.”  As  a  rule,  Cape 


the  cape  hyacinth  ( Hyacinthus  candicans.) 


plants  ought  to  be  tender,  but  there  are  ex¬ 
ceptions,  and  this  proves  hardy  in  England, 
and  last  winter — a  very  mild  one — it  was  left 
out  in  New  Jersey,  and  came  up  unharmed 
in  the  spring.  The  plant  has  vigorous  foli¬ 
age,  in  the  center  of  which  arises  a  stout 
stem,  three,  and  in  strong  bulbs,  four  feet 
high,  upon  the  upper  part  of  which  are  sym¬ 
metrically  arranged  numerous  large  drooping 
pure  white  flowers,  at  least  two  inches  long. 
Ifciflowers  after  mid-summer,  and  is  one  of 
the  best  of  recent  introductions  ....  When 
all  without  is  snow-covered,  how  pleasing  is 
A  Bright  Bit  of  Greenery: 

I  saw  not  long  ago  a  symmetrical  tuft  of  a 
common  moss  of  the  wood  ( Dieranum ),  placed 
upon  a  soup-plate  and  kept  moist ;  it  gave 
an  air  of  cheer  and  refinement  to  the  room, 
though  it  cost  nothing  but  the  trouble  of 
taking  up  and  bringing  home,  and  would  last 
for  weeks.  Many  of  the  evergreen  bits  in  our 
woods,  besides  mosses,  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way,  and  afford  in-door  ornaments,  not 
the  less  pleasing  for  being  inexpensive.  One 
of  the  prettiest  things  of  the  kind  we  ever 
saw  was  an  old  wire  ox  muzzle,  lined  with 
moss,  and  filled  with  a  large  clump  of  com¬ 
mon  cranberry  vines,  which  were  in  full  fruit. 

[The  conclusion  of  our  correspondnt’s  Euro¬ 
pean  “Notes”  having  been  crowded  out  last 
month,  it  is  given  here. — Ed.] 

The  Meat  Shops  in  Paris, 
are  often  surprisingly  beautiful.  They  are 
furnished  in  fine  woods,  marble  counters,  and 
everything  is  temptingly  clean.  The  manner 
of  showing  their  wares  is  remarkable.  A  leg 
■of  lamb  has  around  it  a  beautifully-cut  “  bou¬ 
quet  paper”  put  about  it  like  a  cape,  and 
fastened  in  front  with  an  artificial  green  leaf 
or  flower.  Chops  have  the  bone  part  scraped 
as  clean  as  a  knife  handle  ;  the  scrapings  and 
other  meat-scraps  are  laid  upon  a  cabbage 
leaf  and  sold  for  a  ragout  or  stew.  In  Paris, 
as  elsewhere  on  the  continent, 

Vegetables  are  Served  as  a  Separate  Course. 

If ,  in  a  restaurant  or  at  a  hotel,  one  orders 
meat  and  two  or  three  vegetables,  only  one 


will  be  served  at  a  time,  unless  special  direc¬ 
tions  are  given — cauliflower,  spinach,  aspara¬ 
gus,  etc. — are  regarded  as  a  separate  course. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  find  green  peas  abundant 
in  October ;  this,  as  well  as  the  absence  of 
other  things,  showed  the  great  difference 
between  the  European  climate  and  our  own. 

The  Abundance  of  Trees, 
in  small  cities,  as  well  as  in  Paris,  strikes  one 
accustomed  to  the  treeless  streets  of  New 
York.  In  Paris,  when  a  building  is  to  be  put 
up,  the  first  thing  the  contractor  does  is  to 
build  a  wall  of  brick  or  stone  several  feet 
high  around  the  street  trees  that  might  other¬ 
wise  be  injured  by  his  operations.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  posters  on  trees  (the  few  trees  that 
remain  in  New  York  are  full  of  tacks  put  in 
by  bill-stickers)  and  other  mutilation,  shows 
the  respect  in  which  trees  are  held.  In  some 
towns,  especially  in  Switzerland,  the  street 
trees  are  disfigured  by  having  their  tops  cut 
out ;  this  causes  a  few  of  the  branches  to 
spread  to  a  great  distance  horizontally,  and 
furnish  shade,  but  entirely  destroys  the  habit 
of  the  tree.  This  is  most  frequently  done 
with  the  Oriental  Plane,  but  I  saw  one  tree  so 
treated  that  greatly  puzzled  me,  until  I  had 
a  chance  to  examine  it  and  ascertain  that  it 
was  our  own  Locust.  In  visiting  the  gardens 
and  parks  about  Paris  I  was  glad  to  notice 
A  Favorite  Old  Texan  Plant. 

Gaura  Lindheimeri,  in  frequent  use.  It  is 
better  appreciated  abroad  than  than  with  us, 
and  it  is  often  introduced  with  fine  effect, 
giving  an  airy  grace  to  a  bed  of  stiffer  plants 
that  is  most  pleasing.  It  was  quite  abundant 
at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  the  Jardin  d'Ac- 
climatation,  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  else¬ 
where.  .  .  .  In  former  “  Notes  ”  I  mentioned 
the  beauty  of  our  Virginia  Creeper  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  I  had  not  then  seen  it  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  where  it  is  very  frequent.  All  along 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  as  well  as  the  smaller 
and  equally  beautiful  lakes  of  Thun  and 
Brienz,  as  the  boat  neared  a  landing,  we  were 
sure  of  a  home-like  greeting  by  the  scarlet 
banner  this  grand  American  plant  flung  out 
to  welcome  us.  Its  scarlet  was  all  the  more 
brilliant  from  being  contrasted  with  the  gen¬ 
erally  deep  green  of  other  foliage.  The  plant 
seems  to  ripen  here  earlier  than  it  does  with 
us,  and,  as  it  is  quite  as  intense  in  color  as  we 
ever  have  it  at  home,  this  effectually  disposes 
of  the  notion,  still  held  by  some,  that  the  color 
is  due  to  frost.  In  travelling  through  France 
and  Switzerland  I  was  struck  with 

Tbe  General  Absence  of  Weeds. 

This  confirms  a  notion  that  I  have  long  held, 
which  is — it  is  not  alone  human  importations 
that  “put  on  airs”  after  they  cross  the  At¬ 
lantic,  but  the  weeds  take  on  a  development 
that  is  not  possible  for  them  at  home.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  the  Swiss  vegetable 
gardens  presented  but  little  but  turnips  and 
that  form  of  beet  which  we  know  as  Swiss- 
Chard,  but  which  the  Swiss  themselves  call 
“  kraut.”  It  there  makes  a  splendid  growth, 
and  I  do  not  wonder  that  it  is  generally  popu¬ 
lar.  Switzerland  shows  some  strange  con¬ 
trasts.  At  Grindenwald  there  were  tomatoes 
and  castor  oil  plants  flourishing  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  yet  in  two  hours’  slow  horse-back  ride 
one  could  reach  a  glacier,  where  there  was 
ice  all  the  summer.  There  were  geraniums 
trained  by  the  side  of  the  house,  tall  enough 
to  reach  the  second  stoxy,  and  from  beneath 
them  one  could  look  upon  'perpetual  snow. 
After  crossing  the  Brunig  Pass,  and  descend¬ 


ing  into  the  valley  in  which  lie  the  lakes  of 
Alpnach  and  Lucerne,  I  was  greatly  surprised 
at  the  quantity  of  Indian  com.  At  nearly 
every  house,  under  the  projecting  roofs  at 
the  gable  ends,  were  great  festoons  of  ears, 
strung  upon  cords  as  if  to  finish  ripening. 
Unfortxmately,  the  diligence  stopped  nowhere 
in  this  district,  and  we  were  unable  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  extent  of  the  culture  of  our 
national  cereal,  or  the  uses  made  of  the  crop. 


The  Umbrella  China-Tree. 

One  of  the  most  common  ornamental  trees 
in  the  Southern  States  is  the  ‘  ‘  Pride  of  India,” 
or  “China-Tree,”  as  it  is  more  usually  called. 
The  tree  ( Melia  Azedaracli)  is  a  native  of  Per¬ 
sia,  but  has  become  so  thoroughly  natui-alized 
in  distant  localities,  that  some  botanists  have 
thought  it  must  be  a  native.  It  grows  80  to 
40  feet  high,  has  rather  irregular  branches, 
twice  divided  leaves  and  clusters  of  lilac- 
colored  fragrant  flowers,  succeeded  by  a  fruit 
about  as  large  as  a  cherry,  with  an  external 
pulp  and  a  hard  nut  within.  The  tree  is  not 
hardy  north  of  Virginia,  but  southward  it  is 
a  common  street  tree,  and  frequent  around 
country  places.  The  ease  with  which  it  may 
be  transplanted  and  its  rapid  growth  are 
somewhat  offset  by  the  readiness  with  which 
its  branches  ai-e  broken  by  high  winds.  Its 
wood  makes  excellent  fuel,  is  durable  and 
is  used  for  furniture.  There  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  from  Texas,  within  a  few  years,  a 
marked  variety  called  the  Umbrella  China- 
Tree.  Several  years  ago  we  saw  a  small  speci¬ 
men  of  this  in  the  extensive  collection  of  P. 
J.  Berckmans,  near  Augusta,  Ga.,  which 
promised  to  be  valuable,  and  now  we  have  a 
photograph  of  a  tree  in  Abbeville,  Ala. ,  taken 
by  J.  C.  Mangold,  from  which  the  engrav¬ 
ing  is  made,  to  show  the  remarkably  compact 
habit  and  umbrella-like  form.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Clendinen  sends  an  account  of  the  tree,  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  foliage  is  so  dense 
that  it  will  turn  almost  any  rainfall.  It  does 
not  fruit  so  abundantly  as  the  ordinaxy  form 


the  umbrella  china-tree  {Melia  Azedarach ,  var.) 


of  the  tree,  but,  what  is  quite  remarkable, 
the  variety  is  reproduced  from  the  seed.  This 
variety  of  the  favorite  China-Tree  will  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  our  readers  in  the  Southern 
States,  as  it  has  naturally  the  compact  habit 
that  is  some  times  imperfectly  produced  in 
the  ordinary  form  of  the  tree  by  sevei-e  cut¬ 
ting.  China-berries,  as  the  fruit  of  the  tree 
is  usually  called,  are  eaten  by  sheep  and  goats, 
which  in  winter  require  but  little  other  food  ; 
cows  are  fond  of  them,  but  they  impart  an 
unpleasant  taste  to  the  milk.  The  hard  stone 
is  sometimes  bored  and  strung  to  make 
“rosaries”  and  necklaces,  hence  the  tree  is 
I  known  in  some  countries  as  the  Bead-tree. 
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THE  HtMiEMtOm 

For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 

A  Useful  Paper  Holder. 

While  visiting  some  friends  recently,  we 
saw  a  Paper  Holder,  so  neat  in  its  appearance 
that  we  give  an  engraving  of  it  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  other  friends  in  the  country  and  else¬ 
where.  It  consists  of  a  thin  piece  of  wood 
cut  into  a  pleasing 
shape,  with  a  bevel¬ 
led  edge.  Narrow 
slits  are  made  in 
four  places  in  the 
back  piece,  for  the 
passage  of  ribbon, 
as  shown.  The 
whole  is  hung  to  a 
hook  by  the  ribbon, 
which  continues 
above  and  from  the 
rear  of  the  board. 
The  space  between 
the  ribbon  and  the 
back  furnishes  a 
place  for  putting 
the  papers.  This 
holder  is  easily 
a  wall  paper  holder,  made,  and  may  be 

of  light  or  dark  wood,  with  plain  or  bright 
colored  ribbon,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  maker. 


Some  Easily  Made  Hanging  Baskets. 

One  can  purchase  most  elaborate  hanging 
baskets,  and  very  elegant  some  of  them  are. 
But  it  has  always  been  the  aim  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  to  show  that  the  adorn¬ 
ment  of  the  homes  of  its  readers  need  not 
depend  upon  the  possession  of  wealth  to  ex¬ 
pend  upon  them.  A  basket  for  plants  is  of 
less  consequence  than  its  contents ;  if  costly, 
the  beauty  of  the  plants  should  conceal  that 
of  the  receptacle,  and  if  homely,  the  plant 
will  exalt  it,  and  make  the  whole  beautiful. 

We  have  in  times 
past  given  engrav¬ 
ings  of  very  simple 
baskets,  but  of  none 
more  simple  or  easily 
made  than  that  in 
figure  1.  Almost  any 
straight  sticks  or 
twigs,  all  the  better 
if  they  have  a  rough 
bark,  are  laid  up  in 
cob-house  style.  Such 
a  basket  is  best  put 
together  with  bits  of 
strong  wire  at  the 
corners.  Holes  are 
bored,  the  wires  pass¬ 
ed  through,  making 
a  twist  or  knot  be¬ 
low,  and  above  twist¬ 
ing  to  form  an  eye 
to  serve  to  attach  the 
cord  or  chain  by 
which  to  hang  it.  Of 
course  similar  strips,  or  even  pieces  of  lath, 
should  be  used  for  the  bottom.  Such  a  bas¬ 
ket  is  best  lined  with  the  moss  that  is  found 
growing  at  the  base  of  trees  in  moist  woods ; 
this  can  be  pulled  off  in  large  sheets,  and  is 
easily  fitted  to  the  interior  of  such  a  basket. 
While  it  keeps  the  soil  in  place,  it  allows 
ferns  and  other  plants  to  grow  through  it. 


ING  BASKET. 


Figure  2  shows  a  similar  basket  filled  with 
common  wild  ferns,  but  it  will  answer  equally 
well  for  exotics.  The  winter  is  the  time  in 
which  to  prepare  such  baskets  for  summer 
use  on  the  veranda.  Though  these  examples 
are  square,  it  is  equally  easy  to  make  six- 
sided  baskets  of  similar  materials.  A  window 


Fig.  2. — A  HANGING  BASKET  FILLED  WITH  PLANTS. 

box  may  be  easily  constructed  in  the  same 
manner,  to  be  furnished  with  a  zinc  lining. 

Home  Topics. 

BT  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Bread-making’  in  Winter. 

House-keepers  sometimes  object  to  the  use 
of  the  dry  yeast-cakes  purchased  at  groceries, 
because  bread  made  with  them  is  so  slow  to 
rise,  especially  in  winter.  I  like  to  use  these 
cakes  in  hot  weather  on  that  very  account. 
The  bread  sponge  never  sours  on  the  hottest 
nights.  But  in  winter  it  is  advisable  to  set  a 
small  sponge  in  the  afternoon — about  four 
o’clock — in  this  way  :  A  scant  pint  of  flour  is 
mixed  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  warm  water. 
To  this  add  a  cake  of  yeast  previously  soaked 
in  a  little  warm  water  (taking  care  not  to 
scald  the  yeast),  and  beat  all  well  together. 
By  seven  o'clock  this,  if  kept  covered  in  a 
warm  place  near  the  stove,  will  be  very  light. 
Now  set  your  bread  sponge  as  usual,  using 
this  smaller  sponge  for  your  yeast.  Cover 
warm,  and  in  the  morning  you  will  be  almost 
sure  to  find  it  very  light  and  entirely  sweet. 
Now,  if  you  have  a  good  deal  to  attend  to, 
you  can  defer  kneading  the  dough  until  after 
breakfast,  provided  you  stir  in  considerable 
flour  and  mix  it  thoroughly  with  the  spoon. 

House-keeping  Schools. 

I  hear  that  the  cooking  schools  already 
established  in  some  of  our  principal  cities,  are 
being  enlarged  in  their  scope,  so  as  to  teach 
all  of  the  branches  of  house-keeping.  These 
schools  are  especially  designed  to  fit  young 
girls  for  domestic  service.  The  University 
of  Iowa  deserves  much  praise  for  its  efforts 
to  make  accomplished  house-keepers  of  its 
lady  graduates.  This  is  all  well,  and  gives 
hope  that  the  noble  arts  of  the  housewife, 
the  cook,  the  laundress,  the  chamber-maid, 
may  all  rise  in  dignity  and  respect  as  they 
improve  in  thoroughness  and  adaptation  to 
human  needs.  I  should  like  to  put  my 
daughters  through  a  course  of  lessons  in 
domestic  art  under  the  best  of  teachers.  I 
suppose  they  would  then  know  how  to  cook 
everything  properly.  But  I  do  not  suppose, 
as  do  some  of  the  editors  who  write  pretty 
paragraphs  on  this  subject,  should  those 
same  daughters  of  ours  come  to  have  two  or 


three  small  children  clinging  to  their  gowns, 
and  no  hired  help  here  in  the  West,  for  love  or 
money,  that  each  dish,  and  a  variety  of  dishes 
too,  will  come  to  every  meal,  each  one  just 
“  done  to  a  turn.”  Neither  do  I  believe  that 
all  the  instruction  given  in  cleaning  and 
scrubbing  will  make  it  easy — I  may  say  pos¬ 
sible — for  a  farmer’s  wife  to  keep  her  floors 
clean  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  there 
is  no  grass  about  the  house,  and  no  good, 
clean  walks  of  boards,  or  graved,  or  cement. 
Especially  is  this  so  if  a  plenty  of  soft  water 
is  not  easily  obtained. 

Not  an  Unusual  Case. 

Take  an  average  American  girl,  who  has 
learned  how  to  keep  house  from  her  mother. 
Put  her  and  her  little  family  into  a  small 
house  with  neither  closets  nor  bureaus.  Let 
the  plowed  ground  come  up  all  around  the 
doors  and  remain  without  seeding  or  sodding 
with  grass  for  years.  Let  there  be  no  water 
within  many  rods  of  the  house,  and  perhaps 
make  it  necessary  to  have  all  that  she  uses 
brought  by  a  small  boy  in  two  or  three  quart 
pails,  and  often  hard-water  at  that.  Let 
there  be  always  a  babe  less  than  three  years 
old  in  the  family.  Make  it  necessary  for  her 
to  aid  in  the  financial  support  of  the  family, 
by  sewing,  teaching,  or  other  labor,  trying  to 
do  all  of  her  house  work  at  the  same  time, 
and  if  her  health  fails — will  you  say  that  it  is 
all  because  she  was  not  properly  instructed 
how  to  do  the  work  of  three  women  with 
only  one  pair  of  hands  ! 

I  wanted  to  say  this  because  I  think  that 
one  thing,  one  of  the  things  that  breaks  down 
some  overworked  women  (I  have  seen  a 
good  many  of  them),  is  because  they  feel 
that  their  husbands  think  that  they  ought  to 
cook  everything  as  nice  as  it  can  be  found  at 
first-class  restaurants  and  hotels,  for  instance, 
make  juicy  porter-house  broiled  steak,  when 
only  tough  round-steak  is  provided,  and 
their  stoves  have  no  suitable  broiling-place ; 
make  delicious  soup  with  no  sweet  herbs  for 
seasoning  and  with  no  suitable  soup  kettle. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  speak  out  plainly. 
There  certainly  is  something  wrong  some¬ 
where,  and  if  we  will  all  be  frank  and 
charitable,  we  may  find  a  cure,  or  at  least 
some  way  to  mend  these  important  matters. 


A  Neat,  Rustic  Flower  Stand. 

The  engraving  shows  how  a  crotched  stick,, 
such  as  any  one  can 
find  in  the  forest,, 
may  be  turned  to 
good  service  in  mak¬ 
ing  a  stand  for  hold¬ 
ing  a  pot  of  window 
plants.  The  three 
branches,  serving  as 
legs  of  the  tripod, 
should  come  from 
the  main  trunk  at 
nearly  the  same 
point,  and  be  about 
equally  distant  from 
each  other  at  their 
lower  ends.  The  size, 
both  as  regards  higl  1 1 
and  thickness  of  the 
trunk  and  legs,  will 
be  determined  by 
the  space  allowed 
for  the  stand,  the  size  of  the  pot  it  is  desired 
to  hold,  etc.  The  whole  “make  up”  of  this, 
rustic  stand  is  made  clear  by  the  engravings 


A  RUSTIC  FLOWER  STAND. 


-  1881.] 
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A  Handy  Side  Table. 

The  convenience  of  a  side  or  wall-table 
that  can  be  spread  easily  and  quickly,  as  de¬ 
sired,  is  appreciated  by  every  housewife. 
The  accompanying  engraving  shows  two 
such  shelves  or  tables,  one  folded  down  and 
the  other  raised  ready  for  use.  The  “leaf” 
or  top  is  first  hung  by  hinges  to  a  back  strip 
fastened  upon  the  wall  with  large  screws. 
The  front  of  the  leaf,  when  raised,  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  brackets  which  are  fastened  to  the 
wall  by  hinges  or  butts.  When  swung  in 


A  FOLDING  SIDE  TABLE. 


against  the  wall  as  indicated  by  dotted  lines, 
<1)  the  leaf  falls  down  and  is  out  of  the  way, 
as  shown  at  2  in  the  engraving.  There  are 
but  few  dining-rooms  or  kitchens  where  one 
or  more  such  folding  side  tables  would  not 
be  useful,  while  their  cost  is  but  trifling. 


Dressing  Poultry.  —  The  New  England 
Method. 

While  poultry  for  the  New  York  and  some 
other  markets  is  rarely  if  ever  drawn,  that 
for  the  Boston  and  other  New  England  mar¬ 
kets — at  least  that  of  the  better  class — always 
has  the  entrails  drawn  when  the  birds  are 
killed.  There  is  something  in  favor  of  both 
methods.  In  the  former,  no  air  being  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  cavity  of  the  body,  it  keeps 
in  good  condition  much  longer  than  it  would 
if  opened.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  poultry 
is  kept  too  long,  there  is  danger  that  any  food 
which  may  be  in  the  crop,  etc.,  may  ferment 
even  if  nothing  worse  takes  place,  and  im¬ 
pregnate  the  flesh  unpleasantly.  “  H.  M.  H.,” 
Ayer,  Mass,  gives  the  following  directions : 

“  First  catch  the  chick,  if  in  the  day  time, 
not  by  running,  but  by  grain  thrown  at  your 
feet,  when  the  fowls  are  very  hungry.  Slide 
your  hands  carefully  among  their  legs  until 
you  can  grasp  the  desired  one,  hold  quite  still 
until  the  neck  is  grasped.  Cut  the  throat  near 
the  under  side  of  the  bill,  quite  deeply  ;  then 
■with  the  right  hand  upon  the  legs,  hold  the 
wings  over  the  back,  to  avoid  fluttering. 
Always  drain  the  blood  into  the  chicken’s 
pail.  If  for  immediate  use,  scald  the  fowl 
for  about  half  a  minute,  being  careful  to  get 
the  tail  and  wings  under.  Take  out  and  strip 
the  legs  quickly  from  the  feet  toward  the 
head.  Hold  a  handful  of  feathers  in  the 
hand,  pushing  the  feathers  from  tail  to  head. 
Scald  three  minutes  in  three  quarts  of  water. 
Make  a  small  slit  behind  and  on  the  side  of 
the  crop,  one  chick  after  the  other.  Then 
take  out  entrails  and  crop  and  wind  pipe. 
Carefully  removing  the  liver  from  the  gall. 
Give  the  gizzard  to  the  pail  or  open  and  skip 
with  another  knife.  Cut  off  the  head  and 
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legs,  putting  these  in  a  pile.  When  cold  cut 
them  up  and  put  them  into  the  pail  for  your 
hens,  also  cut  up  the  gizzard.  This  refuse, 
thus  disposed  of,  is  worth  at  least  one  cent  per 
fowl.  By  scalding  one  can  dress  about  six  in 
an  hour,  while  dry  picking  is  much  slower.” 


How  to  Cook  Salsify. 

Some  of  our  correspondents  say  that  they 
have  followed  our  advice  to  grow  Salsify — or 
Oyster  Plant,  as  it  is  often  called — and  that 
we  should  now  tell  them  what  to  do  with  it. 
To  those  unacquainted  with  the  plant  we 
may  say  that  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  if  any 
has  been  left  in  the  ground,  it  will  be  just  as 
good  in  the  spring,  or  if  dug  during  a  thaw. 
The  roots,  whether  of  Salsify,  or  of  Scorzo- 
nera,  often  called  Black  Salsify — have  a  milky 
juice,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  soon 
becomes  brown.  In  preparing  them  they 
should  be  quickly  scraped,  to  remove  the  skin, 
and  at  once  dropped  into  water  to  prevent  dis¬ 
coloration.  In  the  following  recipes  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  the  root  has  been  thus  prepared. 

Stewed  Salsify. — Cut  the  root  into  con¬ 
venient  bits  and  throw  them  at  once  into 
water  enough  to  cover  them.  Add  salt  and 
stew  gently  until  quite  tender,  pour  off  the 
water,  add  sufficient  milk  to  cover,  a  good 
lump  of  butter,  into  which  enough  flour  to 
thicken  has  been  rubbed,  season  with  pepper. 
When  the  butter  has  melted,  and  the  milk 
boils,  and  is  sufficiently  thickened,  serve. 

Salsify  Soup,  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
foregoing,  only  adding  a  large  quantity  of 
milk  to  form  a  soup,  and  omitting  the  thick¬ 
ening.  To  increase  the  resemblance  to  oyster 
soup  some  add  a  little  salt  codfish  picked  fine. 


in  parenthesis,  that  this  report  is  full  of 
useful  things  to  every  one  who  lives  in 
the  country,  and  may  be  had  according  to 
binding  at  50c.  or  $1.00  of  Harvey  Ed¬ 
ward  Fisk  (of  the  widely  known 
firm  of  Fisk,  Hatch  &  Co.), 

P.  O.  Box  235,  New  York  City.] 

All  the  preparation  required  is 
to  get  some  strips  of  half -inch 
boards  as  long  as  the  width  of 
the  window  sashes,  and  from 
two  to  six  inches  in  width.  If 
the  lower  sash  be  .raised,  and 
one  of  these  strips  placed  under 
it,  as  shown  in  figure  1,  there 
will  be  a  space  left  between  the 
lower  and  upper  sash,  by  which 
the  air  may  enter.  The  action 
is  seen  in  the  section  shown  in 
figure  2,  which  gives  the  edges 
of  the  sashes  with  the  board 
in  its  place  ;  the  arrow  shows 
where  the  outer  air  enters,  and 
is  directed  towards  the  ceiling  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  can  not  form  a  draft  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  comfort  of  those  in  the  room. 


A  Milk  Cupboard. 

“R.  G.,  Jr.,”  Salem  Co.,  N.  J.,  sends  a  sketch 
and  description  of  a  Milk  Cupboard,  and 
writes  :  “We  use  it  to  keep  milk  in  during  the 
winter ;  it  sets  in  one  corner  of  the  kitchen, 
where  we  have  fire  all  winter.  The  Cupboard 
is  put  together  with  screws,  so  as  to  be  easily 
taken  down  and  packed  away  in  summer,  or 
when  not  in  use,  thus  occupying  very  little 
room.”  The  side  pieces,  A,  A,  are  inch  boards 
six  feet  long  and  one  foot  wide.  The  top 
piece  is  32/3  feet  long,  and  projects  over  an 


Fried  Salsify. — The  root  cut  crosswise  in 
halves  or  shorter,  is  boiled  until  quite  tender  ; 
remove  from  the  water  and  allow  to  drain. 
Dip  each  piece  in  batter  and  fry  quickly  in 
plenty  of  hot  lard,  to  an  even  light  brown. 

Salsify  Fritters. — Boil  tender  and  mash 
fine.  Mix  with  beaten  eggs  and  flour,  thin 
enough  to  drop  from  a  spoon  and  fry  as  other 
fritters.  Some  prefer  to  mix  hard  enough  to 
make  into  balls,  and  fiy  on  a  griddle,  with 
very  little  fat,  browning  one  side  at  a  time. 


Admitting  Fresh  Air. 

If  called  upon  to  choose  between  the  two 
evils  of  breathing  impure  air  and  enduring  a 
direct  draft  of  cold 
air,  most  persons 
would,  and  per¬ 
haps  wisely,  prefer 
the  former.  But 
to  have  a  supply 
of  fresh  outer  air 
in  the  sleeping- 
room  or  sitting- 
room,  it  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  a  di¬ 
rect  current  pass¬ 
ing  in  upon  the  in¬ 
mates.  A  very 
simple  method, 
where  there  are 
no  provisions  for  ventilation  by  the  builder 
of  the  house,  is  to  arrange  the  windows, 
as  shown  in  the  engravings,  which  are  taken 
from  the  Report  of  the  Anniversary  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  West  Ewing  (N.  J.)  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  for  1880.  [Let  us  say  here 


Fig.  1.— window  raised. 


A  home-made  milk  cupboard. 


inch  on  each  side.  There  are  screws  at  D,  D, 
upon  which  to  hang  the  curtain  to  keep  out 
dust  and  excess  of  heat.  The  slats,  B,  B, 
upon  which  the  milk  pans  rest,  are  2*/-»  inches 
wide,  and  each  two  are  placed  4‘/2  inches 
apart,  to  make  a  shelf.  The  cleats,  O,  upon 
which  the  slats  rest,  have  small  pieces,  nail¬ 
ed  upon  them,  which  fit  into  notches  made 
in  the  ends  of  the  slats,  to  keep  the  latter  from 
moving.  The  brace  for  the  back,  C,  is  let 
into  the  sides  flush,  as  shown  at  J.  The  bot¬ 
tom  shelf  is  solid  and  let  into  the  sides,  as 
shown.  The  whole  Cupboard,  thus  con¬ 
structed,  should  be  whitewashed  so  as  to  keep 
the  odor  of  the  wood  from  affecting  the  milk. 
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Xlie  Doctor's  Correspondence. 

Last  month,  in  speaking  of  the  perpetual  snow 
I  said  that  one  of  the  methods  by  which  the  snow 
was  kept  from  accumulating  upon  the  high  moun¬ 


tains  was  that  a  large  share  of  it  disappeared  in  the 
glaciers.  In  some  alpine  localities,  the  glacier  is  called 
A  Mer  de  Glace,  or  Sea  of  lee. 

Were  it  called  “river  of  ice,”  the  name  would  better 
describe  what  it  really  is.  But  before  showing  how 
the  snow  finally  appears  as  ice,  I  will  briefly  describe 
my  visit  to  the  Grindelwald 
Glacier.  Starting  out  in  the 
morning  from  Interlaken, 

(described  last  month),  the 
driver  and  all  the  rest  pre¬ 
dicted  a  fine  day,  but  before 
we  had  made  the  12  miles 
to  Grindelwald,  it  rained  in 
such  a  lively  manner  that  I 
wished  for  my  rubber  over¬ 
coat.  The  journey  let  us 
see  much  of  Swiss  life,  as 
It  took  us  through  small 
farm  villages,  but  the  heavy 
clouds  shut  out  the  distant 
view.  When  we  reached  the 
Hotel  du  Glacier,  how  it  did 
rain  !  But  I  had  longed  to 
see  a  glacier  ever  6ince  I 
heard  Agassiz  tell  in  his 
wonderful  manner  of  his 
many  winters  spent  upon, 
and  in  measuring,  the  gla¬ 
ciers.  Here  was  a  glacier 
at  only  an  hour’s  distance, 
and  should  I  let  the  fear  of 
a  wet  skin  prevent  my  go¬ 
ing  to  that  which  I  had  so 
long  wished  to  see  ?  Horses 
were  brought,  and  with  my 
companion,  the  other  Doc¬ 
tor,  we  started  with  a  boy 
of  12  or  15  years  as  a  guide. 

As  the  boy  could  speak 
neither  English  nor  French, 
and  we  could  not  speak 
German,  you  may  suppose 
that  we  were  not  a  very 
sociable  party.  But  the 
horses  had  probably  gone 
to  the  glacier  almost  daily 
for  years,  and  only  needed  to 
be  let  alone,  to  take  us  safe¬ 
ly  up  the  very  steep  path. 

Before  we  reached  the  glacier  itself,  we  stopped  at 
The  Source  of  the  Black  Liutschine. 

Here  the  water  from  the  lower  part  of  the  glacier 


comes  down  through  a  rocky  gorge,  as  shown  in 
figure  1,  from  a  photograph.  Nothing  gave  me 
such  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  glacier,  as  to 
see  a  good-sized  river,  one  which  we  had  crossed, 
on  bridges,  several  times  on  our  way  here,  roaring 
and  tearing  down  merely  from  the  melting  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  glacier.  But  from  this  point  it 
was  a  good  climb  up  to  the  glacier  it¬ 
self.  As  we  went  up  there  was  less  and 
less  of  vegetation,  and  at  last  we  came 
to  a  great  bank  of  ice — the  lower  end 
of  the  glacier.  There  was  a  wooden 
shanty,  at  which  was  a  man  ready  to 
earn  a  fee  by  showing  us  the  wonders 
of  the  place.  You  can  get  no  better 
idea  of  a  glacier  than  by  imagining  that 
a  river,  flowing  down  a  narrow  valley, 
has  become  frozen  solid.  As  we  went 
up  we  saw  the  railway  used  for  sending 
the  ice  down  into  the  valley  from  this 
great  natural  ice-house.  In  taking  out 
the  ice,  a  large  artificial  grotto  has  been 
formed  in  the  glacier,  as  shown  in  figure 
2,  and  one  can  walk  into  the  interior 
of  this  “sea  of  ice”  for  a  hundred 
feet  or  more.  How  beautiful  it  was! 

Tlic  Ice  of  a  Wonderful  Blue, 
as  the  daylight  stole  through  it,  was 
made  into  a  fairy  scene  by  the  guide, 
who  went  into  a  recess  at  the  end  of  the 
grotto  and  lighted  a  powerful  lamp. 
,1  do  not  expect  to  ever  see  a  more 
strange,  and  at  the  same  time  en¬ 
chanting  scene  than  this.  “Was  it 
cold  ?  ”  you  will  ask.  I  really  did  not  think  of 
that,  but  as  there  was  ice  above,  below,  and  all 
around  for  yards  and  yards  in  thickness,  I  do  not 
think  it  could  have  been  very  hot.  Having  seen 
how  the  glacier  brought  down  its  heaps  of  stones 
and  rubbish,  of  which  more  presently,  we  made  the 


descent,  which,  like  the  ascent,  was  through  a  driv¬ 
ing  rain.  One  does  not  notice  the  difficulties  in 
going  up,  but  in  going  down  I  found  it  better  to 


look  up,  and  trust  to  the  four  sure  feet  under  me.. 
Having  shown  you  that  the  glacier  is  a  vast  mass — 
a  river— of  the  purest  solid  ice,  you  will  wonder 
How  Snow  can  form  a  Glacier. 

You  know  that  snow  and  ice  are  both  frozen  water ; 
though  snow  is  bright  white  and  opaque,  and  ice  is 
as  transparent  as  glass,  they  are  both  the  same 
thing.  The  difference  in  appearance  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  snow  is  finely  divided,  and  each  of 
its  many  little  particles  reflects  the  light.  If  you 
have  a  piece  of  rock-salt,  which  is  as  transparent 
as  glass,  and  break  it  into  small  pieces — powder  it 
—you  will  have  fine  silt,  which  is  dead  white  like 
snow.  You  know  that  when  you  skate  on  per- 


Fig.  3.— AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  REGELATION. 


fectly  clear  ice,  the  track  of  your  skate  will  be  quite 
white,  the  ice  being  broken  into  fine  dust  On  the 
other  hand  (and  this  is  an  experiment  that  you 
cannot  readily  try  yourself,  so  you  must  take  my 
word  for  it,  as  I  have  made  it),  if  you  put  a  mass 
of  6now  under  sufficient  pressure,  so  as  to  squeeze 
the  air  out  and  bring  the  particles  close  together, 
you  will  get  pefectly  transparent  ice.  It  takes  a 
more  powerful  press  than  you  are  likely  to  have  to 
do  this,  but  it  is  easily  done  with  a  press  of  suffi¬ 
cient  power,  and  snow  may  be  squeezed  into  beauti¬ 
ful  ice.  Here  another  curious  fact  comes  in.  Ice 
under  great  pressure  melts,  and  when  this  pressure 
is  removed,  the  water  again  freezes.  This  is  called 
regelation,  and  the  word  describes  exactly  what 
takes  place — freezing  again.  There  are  several  ways 
of  illustrating  this,  but  we  will  recall  one  that  I  used 
several  years  ago,  which  is  as  striking  as  any.  Let  a 
block  of  ice  be  supported,  as  in  figure  3,  and  a  wire 
placed  over  it  (copper  wire  is  the  best)  arranged  as 
shown  in  the  engraving,  with  a  basket  of  stones, 
or  other  weight  below.  After  some  hours  the  wire 
will  be  found  to  be  completely  imbedded  in  the  ice,, 
and  yet  no  mark,  showing  where  the  wire  went  in, 
can  be  seen.  The  ice  directly  under  the  wire  is 
melted  by  the  pressure,  and  the  wire  sinks ;  as  soon 
as  this  pressure  is  no  longer  felt,  the  water  above 
the  wire  becomes  solid  ice  again.  I  think  you  can 
now  understand  how  snow  can  become  a  mass  of 
Solid  Ice  in  the  Glaciers. 

The  weight  of  the  snow  above  presses  the  lower 
snow  particles  together,  and  this  thawing  under 
pressure  and  regdaiion  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  change  into  beautifully  clear  ice.  Snow  is  yearly 
falling  above,  and,  as  I  mentioned  a  while  ago,  the 
glacier  is  continually,  at  least  in  summer,  melting 
away  at  the  lower  end  of  the  glacier,  and  you  would 
naturally  expect  to  find  the  end  of  the  glacier  farther 
and  farther  back.  Here  comes  up  another  curious 
fact  about  this  “  sea  of  ice.”  The  glacier  is  gradu¬ 
ally  flowing  down  the  mountain.  As  it  is  described 
as  ice,  and  appears  as  one  sees  it  to  be  perfectly 
solid  ice  (except  the  great  cracks — crevasses  as  they 
are  called)  running  across  it,  you  will  wonder  how 
such  a  mass  of  ice  can  move.  It  was  early  noticed 
that  points  on  the  glacier  were  not  in  the  same 
place  that  they  were  the  year  before,  and  Agassiz, 
Tyndal  and  others,  have  made  very  careful  measure¬ 
ments  and  learned  the  fate  at  which  the  different 
glaciers  move.  The  measurement  of  one  glacier 
showed  that  it  moved,  in  different  parts,  from  12  to 
33  inches  each  day;  some  move  much  more  slowly 
than  this,  but  all  move  from  above  downwards. 
The  glacier  here  described  moves  in  summer  from 


Fig.  1. — GLACIER  SOURCE  OF  THE  BLACK  LUTSCHINE. 


Fig.  2.— AN  ARTIFICIAL  GROTTO  IN  A  GLACIER. 
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14  to  22  inches  each  day.  The  ice  is  always  under 
pressure  from  above,  and  is  pushed  downward  over 
an  uneven  surface,  breaking  and  freezing  or  re- 
gealing  as  it  moves  onward.  While  it  appears  to 
be  a  solid  mass,  it  is  really  much  broken  by  cross 
fissures.  There  is  much  more  about  glaciers  that 
is  of  interest.  Great  rocks  are  brought  down  on 
the  surface  of  the  glaciers,  as  are  vast  quantities 
of  small  stones  and  earth  to  be  left  below.  Then, 
on  the  under-side  of  the  moving  glacier,  what  a 
fearful  grinding  there  must  be.  Rocks  are  pol¬ 
ished  and  grooved  by  the  motion  of  glaciers  in  such 
a  peculiar  manner  that  when  such  rocks  are  found 
in  countries  where  there  has  been  no  glacier  for 
ages,  geologists  feel  very  sure  there  must  have  been 
one  at  some  former  time,  for  it  has  made  its 
record— left  its  card  as  it  were— in  the  grooves  and 
scratches  on  the  rocks.  Probably  much  of  our  soil 
and  the  small  stones  in  it  were  originally  powdered 
under  glaciers,  for  many  parts  of  the  earth  have  at 
some  period  been  a  great  deal  higher  and  colder 
than  now.  I  hope  our  young  readers  will  at  some 
time  study  geology,  which  tells  all  about  these  in¬ 
teresting  subjects.  The  Doctor. 


Our  Puzzle.ltox. 

CROSS  WORD. 

My  first  is  in  patience  but  not  in  skill. 

My  next  is  in  mountain  but  notin  hill. 

My  third  is  in  power  but  not  in  might. 

My  fourth  is  in  horror  but  not  in  fright. 

My  fifth  is  in  finger  but  not  in  thumb. 

My  sixth  is  in  raisin  but  not  in  plum. 

My  seventh  is  in  butter  but  not  in  cheese. 

My  eighth  is  in  slumber  but  not  in  ease. 

The  proper  letters  will  unfold 
A  place  where  merchandise  is  sold.  M.  R.  W. 

ANAGRAMS. 

1.  Gussy  on  age. 

2.  Can  go  in  a  store. 

3.  Louis,  I’d  try  sun. 

4.  0 1  we  mark  link. 

5.  To  be  genial. 


6.  Tom’s  emetic. 

7.  Gale  doesn’t. 

8.  He  cut  net,  Pa. 

9.  I’d  dun  Gussie. 
10.  Act  insane,  Tom. 


CONCEALED  NOUNS. 

1.  If  I  should  let  you  go  out  how  long  would  you 


stay 

2. 

8. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


Until  that  star  gets  below  the  horizon. 

O  1  Earth,  how  beautiful  thou  art. 

I  saw,  at  Chicago,  lots  of  queer  things. 

I  said  I  should  never  go  there  again. 

Tom  was  chewing  tobacco  at  a  fearful  rate 
He  came  near  giving  me  a  black  eye. 

ENIGMATICAL  BOUQUET. 

1.  Birds  of  a  feather, 

— Many  together. 

2.  A  prominent  feature 

Of  a  most  useful  creature. 

3.  A  bird,  and  what,  ’tis  said, 

He  wears  upon  his  head. 

4.  I  scarce  dare  tell  the  bliss 
There  is  in  these, — to  kiss. 

5.  Two  things  that  you’ll  certainly  see 
At  your  breakfast,  your  dinner,  or  tea. 


Illustrated  Reims  No.  48*.— The  advice 
here  given  is  of  great  value  to  old  and  young. 


Het  nesteke  nbsea  fo  rou  esimeen  liwl  ton  ruth 
su  os  chum  ni  het  tomistinea  fo  het  grincensid,  sa 
het  rapsie  fo  rou  denfris. 

DECAPITATED  TREES. 

Name  the  four  trees  which,  when  beheaded  (the 
first  letter  removed),  will  leave— 1,  sly ;  2,  a  row  5 
3,  part  of  an  animal ;  and  4,  a  fish. 

Transitions. 

( Change  only  one  letter  at  a  time, 
without  transposition  ;  as  from  east 
to  west;  east,  vast,  vest,  west.) 

1.  Change  page  to  book  in  7  moves. 

2.  Change  boat  to  land  in  5  moves. 

3.  Change  salt  to  meat  in  3  moves. 

4.  Change  lead  to  gold  in  4  moves. 

5.  Change  lamp  to  moon  in  7 
moves. 

5.  Change  step  to  roof  in  6  moves. 

curtailed  bodies  of  water. 

Curtail  (remove  the  last  letter) 
from  a  sea,  a  gulf,  and  an  ocean, 
and  leave  three  different  countries. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

1.  A  low  dwarf  tree. 

2.  A  cap  or  other  head-covering. 

3.  A  domestic  animal. 

4.  A  lake  in  the  Eastern  States. 

5.  An  oriental  City. 

6.  A  beautiful  flower. 

7.  A  kind  of  gun. 

The  initials  name  an  American 

General;  the  finals,  an  English 
General  of  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Isola. 

SUBSTITUTIONS. 

1.  (Change  the  words  by  altering 
only  one  letter  at  a  time.) 

(1)  Change  reality  into  what  we 
all  have ; 


A  Facial  Expression. 

Our  artist  has  been  “making  faces”  and  the 
engraving  below  shows  the  results.  What  do  you 
think  of  it?  How  many  faces  do  you  discover? 
Be  careful  to  find  and  count  all  you  can,  or  you 
will  fall  short  of  the  one  hundred  there  are.  Some 


(2)  now  change  into  a  rapid  course ; 

(3)  now  into  a  valuable  grain  ; 

(4)  now  into  “  to  float ;” 

(5)  now  into  a  ceremony. 

2.  By  the  alteration  of  one  letter,  change  “  to  go 
round,”  into  “  to  form  a  resolution.” 

3.  Change  “ to  withdraw,”  into  “to  agree.” 

CHARADE. 

No.  2.  My  first  may  have  several  meanings  I  trow, 
But  “  to  mark  off”  will  do  for  our  purpose  just  now ; 
My  next  might  be  said  to  belong  to  a  pair, 

But  I’ll  call  him  an  officer,  never  mind  where; 

My  whole  is  a  most  disagreeable  defeat, 

Whether  met  with  in  law,  parlor,  office  or  street. 

A.  S. 

SCATTERED  SQUARE. 

(For  explanation  see  similar  puzzle  in  the  August 
number.) 

Now  the  sun  is  shining  brightly 
On  the  fields  and  on  the  hills  ; 

Come  and  take  a  walk  with  me, 

And  seek  the  flowers  by  the  rills. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  In  the  December  No. 

Cross-word. — Intemperance. 

Numerical  Enigmas. — 1.  A  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine.  2.  Rock  me  to  sleep,  Mother. 

Logogriph.— Tare :  at,  tea,  eat,  ate,  ear,  tear, 
rate,  rat. 

Proverb  Enigma.- — A  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss. 

Double  Acrostic.— LOVE— HATE :  lash,  opera, 
violet,  hate. 

Changed  Heads.— Tear:  1.  Fear.  2.  Dean  3. 
Rear.  4.  Sear.  5.  Pear.  6.  Bear.  7.  Gear.  8.  Tear. 
9.  Hear.  10.  Lear.  11.  Wear.  12.  Near. 
Puzzle.— Two.  (Tw  [elve]  o  [ne].) 

Anagrams. — 1.  Frolic-  A  Square  and  Circle 
some.  2.  Hybernating.  Puzzle. 

3.  Impossibilities.  4.  En¬ 
gineers.  5.  Unfortunate. 

6.  Substantial.  7.  Influ¬ 
ences.  8.  Inordinate.  9. 

Frontispiece.  10.  My¬ 
thological. 

Definition  Puzzle. — 

1.  Prop.  2.  Prior.  3.  Ob¬ 
test.  4.  Oath.  5.  Nip.  6. 

Nick. 

Concealed  Articles 
of  Clothing.— 1.  Veil.  2. 

Glove.  3.  Hat.  4.  Cap.  5.  Boot.  6.  Coat.  7.  Shoe. 
8.  Hose.  9.  Vest. 

Blank  Rhymes. — Scrip,  slip,  hip,  lip,  rip,  “  Gip,” 
skip,  whip,  trip,  dip,  ship,  sip. 

Pi. — Countries  are  not  without  their  counterfeit 
money,  neither  are  societies  without  their  counter-* 
feit  feelings.  Law  without  justice  is  a  wound 
without  a  cure. 

Illustrated  Rebus,  No.  481. — Too  great  econ¬ 
omy  in  youth  tends  to  avarice  in  old  age. 
Concealed  Fish. — 1.  Salmon.  2.  Perch.  3.  Star. 

4.  Dolphin.  5.  Shad.  6.  Pike.  7.  Trout.  8.  Shark. 


A  GROUP  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  FACES  TO  BECOME  ACQUAINTED  WITH. 

of  them  are  not  very  happy  ones.  It  is  a  rather- 
strange  bit  of  scenery  of  unusually  irregular  trees — 
of  rocks  cunningly  thrown  up  in  a  curious  manner 
—but  rocks  and  trees,  sky  and  water,  are  repre¬ 
sented.  When  you  have  found  the  hundred  human 
faces,  look  for  the  head  of  a  fur-bearing  animal 
that  is  more  at  home  in  the  water  than  on  land. 


0 

0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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The  Young  Jllepliani. 

To  “see  the  elephant”  is  the  delight  of  every 
one,  both  young  and  old.  One  of  the  many  pleas¬ 
ant  ways  for  a  gathering  of  boys  and  girls  to  pass 
an  afternoon  or  evening,  is  in  representing  some 
strange-looking  animals.  The  engraving  shows 


THE  “PLAY”  ELEPHANT. 

how  to  unmistakably  represent  an  elephant.  Two 
boys  are  required,  one  to  take  the  part  of  the  for¬ 
ward  half  and  the  other  to  “  bring  up  the  rear.” 
A  quilt  is  folded  lengthwise,  three  or  four  times, 
and  placed  on  the  backs  of  the  boys,  to  make  the 
elephant  broad  and  plump.  Over  this  a  large 
shawl  is  spread,  the  two  ends  being  twisted,  one  to 
represent  the  elephant’s  trank,  and  the  other  his 
tail.  Two  paper  cones  form  the  tusks,  and  the 
great  animal  is  now  ready  to  be  lead  out  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  perform.  The  dotted  lines  show  the 
position  of  the  boys.  A  little  practice  will  enable 
the  parts  of  the  “  animal  ”  to  move  and  act  together. 

A  Hand  Face. 

A  comical  way  of  making  much  merriment  is 
shown  in  the  engraving.  To  produce  it  you  need 
a  person’s  hand,  a 
handkerchief,  and 
a  little  ink.  The 
hand  is  held 
closed  with  the 
knuckles  facing 
the  audience,  the 
thumb  with  the 
fore  finger  mak¬ 
ing  the  mouth.  The  eyes  and  nose  are  added  by 
using  the  ink.  The  handkerchief  is  tied  around  in 
a  manner  to  represent  an  old  lady,  or  an  aged  man. 
A  hat  or  bonnet  may  be  put  on  if  thought  desirable.  - 


THE  HAND  FACE. 
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A  “  Straw  Ride.” 

Every  season  has  its  peculiar  pleasures,  and  I  am 
not  sure  but  winter  has  the  largest  share.  There 
is  the  coasting — what  fine  sport  where  a  good  hill 
is  near  with  plenty  of  sleds  and  boys  and  girls. 
Many,  I  dare  say,  reckon  skating  as  the  highest  de¬ 
light  which  the  cold  of  winter  brings.  The  pleas¬ 
ure  of  gliding  swiftly  over  the  ice,  on  river,  lake, 
or  pond,  exceeds  even  that  of  bathing  in  its  cool¬ 
ing  waters  during  the  sultry  midsummer  days. 
Then  there  are  the  “  pitched  battles,”  and  the  fort 
building  when  the  snow  packs  well  into  balls. 
Even  the  face-washing  in  the  snow,  when  gently 
indulged  in,  has  its  rewards.  I  shall  not  soon  for- 


merrier.  If  there  is  a  young  reader  who  fails  to 
appreciate  the  picture  on  this  page,  he  must  live 
where  they  have  no  snow  in  winter,  or  his  early 
education  is  sadly  at  fault.  Suppose  the  children 
have  been  kept  busy  with  their  studies  all  the 
week  ;  the  sleighing  is  of  the  very  best ;  the  moon 
is  bright.  Now,  with  two  fast  going  horses  hitched 
to  a  large  bob-sled  and  a  great  wagon  box  put  on, 
filled  with  clean  straw  and  well  stocked  with  robes 
and  blankets,  we  have  the  elements  for  a  real  good 
time.  Let  the  driver  bring  such  a  sled  before  the 
door  and  what  child  is  not  ready  to  take  a  part  in 
the  exercises !  When  all  hands  are  iu  let  the  long 
whip  be  snapped,  and  with  laugh  and  shout  the 
merry  load  starts  off.  The  miles  seem  short  as 


developed  and  cultivated  in  childhood  and  youth. 
This  can  be  helped  by  a  sort  of  competing  game,  aa 
good  as  any  other,  and  more  useful  than  most 
“  plays.”  Let  the  players,  two  or  more,  select  some 
person  or  thing,  and  each  try  to  describe  as  many 
characteristics  as  possible,  the  one  giving  the  great¬ 
est  number  to  be  the  winner.  If  a  person  be  chosen 
as  the  object,  tell  bight,  probable  weight  and  age  ' 
form  of  body ;  color  of  eyes,  and  whether  promi¬ 
nent  or  deep  sunken  ;  shape  of  nose,  chin,  mouth, 
lips,  teeth,  ears ;  color  of  hair,  and  whether  coarse 
and  stiff,  or  fine  and  soft,  straight  or  curly ;  form 
of  neck,  large  or  small,  short  or  long ;  and  so  on  of 
other  personal  characteristics ;  the  clothing,  color, 
cut,  appropriateness  or  otherwise ;  conduct,  con- 


A  MERRY  MOONLIGHT  “STRAW  RIDE”  IN  THE  COUNTRY. — Drawn  and  Engraved  Expressly  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


get  the  snow  captain  we  made  one  day  at  school. 
It  took  so  much  snow  to  construct  him,  and  so 
many  helping  hands,  in  shaping  his  gigantic  head 
and  limbs,  and  strange  looking  body.  A  thaw 
came — there  is  usually  one  in  January,  as  the  al¬ 
manac  tells  us — and  when  all  the  snow  banks  and 
artificial  mounds  were  gone,  our  old  snow  man, 
though  much  reduced  in  size,  stood  an  ill  shaped, 
mud-stained  monument  of  our  school-day  fun.  The 
winter  of  the  farmers’  children  is  not  so  dreary  as 
the  thermometer  would  lead  one  to  suppose.  Sharp, 
cold  weather  makes  the  blood  run  more  freely, 
and  gives  a  quickness  of  step  that  is  a  joy  to  see- 
The  hand  sled  upon  the  hillside,  or  when  quickly 
fastened  to  the  rear  of  a  passing  sleigh,  is  a  source 
of  great  pleasure  to  the  sport-loving  lad  ;  but  there 
it  is  toil,  often  very  hard,  mingled  alternately  with 
the  fun.  If  a  boy  coasts  he  must  draw  his  sled  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  before  he  can  ride  down  again. 
If  he  is  taken  far  by  a  “tie-behind,”  he  knows 
that  when  the  ride  is  over,  he  must  either  run  his 
chances  of  a  return  sleigh,  or  play  horse  to  his 
own  until  he  reaches  home.  The  highest  type  of 
sleighing  for  the  young  is  found  in  the  “  Straw 
Ride.”  It  is  a  “hit  or  miss,”  “hurrah  boys,” 
wide  awake  time,  and  the  more  engaged  in  it,  the 


theylpass  over  the  hill  and  into  the  valley  to  return 
it  may  be  by  the  “  river  road.”  The  hours  fly  like 
minutes,  and  possibly  midnight  is  not  far  away 
when  all  have  reached  home,  and  are  snugly  in  bed 
dreaming  of  the  “  Straw  Ride.”  I  can  not  see  such 
a  merry  load  of  children  fly  by  without  thinking 
that  the  snow — as  it  falls  on  some  still  night, 
covering  with  pure  whiteness  the  hill  and  plain, 
the  housetop  and  the  evergreens— is  a  benediction 
of  peace  and  joy.  I  cannot  but  believe  that  if 
rightly  used  such  a  covering  of  the  earth  is  an  im¬ 
portant  element  in  the  proper  education  of  the 
youth.  “  Straw  Rides,”  and  other  merry,  healthful 
sports,  are  a  part  of  right  living, — that  children 
may  have  more  of  them  is  the  wish  of  Uncle  Hal. 


“describing  Points  ” — Useful  l*lay. 

A  habit  of  observing  closely  is  important.  It  is 
is  not  only  exceedingly  useful  in  many  ways,  but  it 
adds  immensely  to  the  enjoyment  of  living.  One 
may  travel  a  mile  or  a  hundred  of  them,  or  work  a 
day  or  month  in  the  field,  and  see  little  if  anything 
of  interest.  Another,  going  over  the  same  journey 
or  work,  will  see  points  of  interest  at  every  step. 
The  habit  of  careful,  close  observation  should  be 


versation,  peculiarities,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  game 
score  one  mark  for  each  item  added  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  to  any  player.  Take  the  same  course  with  ani¬ 
mals,  trees,  plants,  houses,  implements,  etc.,  etc. 

A  teacher  sends  us  a  printed  description,  that 
would  fill  this  column,  of  a  swindler  that  had  im¬ 
posed  upon  him.  Here  are  some  of  the  items : _ 

“  About  45  years  old ;  hight  about  5  feet  6  inches  ; 
smooth  black  hair ;  a  tooth  missing  from  the  lower 
left  jaw;  lantern-jawed  when  speaking. ..  .Slovenly 
dressed ;  dark  suit ;  blue-black  velvet  vest ;  black 
silk  neckerchief,  tied  in  a  large  double  bow  with  flow¬ 
ing  ends ;  carries  eye-glasses,  to  be  used  or  not ; . . . . 
easy  in  conversation ;  talks  as  if  deeply  versed  in 
constitutional  law,  and  in  all  political  questions  ”.. . . 
Many  more  “points”  are  stated,  showing  this 
teacher  to  be  a  close  observer  of  human  nature. 

Criminals  are  almost  daily  found  out  because  of 
the  ability  of  some  person  to  minutely  observe  and 
describe  every  one  they  happen  to  set  their  eyes 
upon.  To  some  this  is  quite  natural.  It  will  readily 
become  second  nature  if  any  one  begins  to  cultivate 
the  habit  in  youth.  As  above  stated,  tbe  habit  is 
of  far  wider  usefulness  than  in  merely  detecting 
criminals.  Let  our  young  readers  play  “  Describ¬ 
ing  Points,”  with  all  sorts  of  subjects  for  practice. 


1881.]  [For  Advertising  Rates  see  Page  86. j  A  1VTTCT?.T Q  A  ~N~  _A.GEIOXJLTXJE.XST. 
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Kitchen  Economy. 

Interesting  Tests  Made  by  the  Government 
Chemist. 

(N.  T.  Tribune,  Dec.  17). 

Dr.  Edward  G.  Love,  the  present  Analytical  Chemist  for 
the  Indian  Department  of  the  Government,  has  recently 
made  some  interesting  experiments  as  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  value  of  baking  powders.  Dr.  Love’s  tests  were 
made  to  determine  what  brands  are  the  most  economical 
to  use.  And  as  their  capacity  lies  in  their  leavening 
power,  tests  were  directed  solely  to  ascertain  the  avail¬ 
able  gas  in  each  powder.  Dr.  Love’s  report  gives  the 
following:  "The  prices  at  which  baking  powders  are 
sold  to  consumers  I  find  to  be  usually  50  cents  per  pound. 
I  have  therefore  calculated  their  relative  commercial 
values  according  to  the  volume  of  gas  yielded  on  a  basis 
of  60  cents  cost  per  pound.” 


Available  Gan. 
Cubic  inches  per 
each  ounce  Powder. 


Compa¬ 

rative 

worth 


Name  of  the  each  ounce  powder.  per 

Baking  Powders.  Pound. 

“  Royal  ’>  (cream  tartar  powder) . . 127.4  50  cts. 

“  Patapsco  ”  (alum  powder) . . . ..125.2  49  “ 

“Rumford’s”  (phosphate)  fresh _ _ _ 122.5  48  “ 

“  “  '  old.........  32.7  13 

“  Hanford’s  None  Such” . . . .121.6  47} 

"Redhead’s” . . . 117.0  46 

“  Charm  ”  (alum  powder) . .  .  .116.9  46 

“  Amazon  ”  (alum  powder) . . .111.9  44 

"Cleveland’s"  (short  weight  }  oz.).. . . .  .110.8  43 

“  Czar” . .106.8  42 

”  Price’s  Cream  ” _ ............ - ....  102.6  40 

" Lewis’s ”  condensed. . .  . .  98.2  38} 

“  Andrews’  Pearl  ” . 93.2  36} 

“Hecker’s  Perfect”.  . 92.5  36 

Bulk  Powdar. . .  ..  ........  80.5  30 

Bulk  Aerated  Powder  ...  .  . . 75.0  29 

Note.— “  I  regard  all  alum  powders  as  very  unwhole¬ 
some.  Phosphate  and  Tartaric  Acid  powders  liberate 
their  gas  too  freely  in  process  of  baking,  or  under  vary¬ 
ing  climatic  changes  suffer  deterioration.” 

Beatty’s  Holiday  Offers  on  his  Pianos  and  Organs  are 
extended  until  April  30, 1881.  See  his  new  advertisement. 

THOKBURFS  SEEDS, 

OUR  GENERAL  CATALOGUE  OP 

VEGETABLE, 

FLOWER, 

FIELD  and 

TREE  SEEDS 

for  1881  will  be  ready  for  mailing  early  in  the  month. 

J.  1*1.  THOR  BURN  Sc  CO., 

15  Jiilm  Street,  New  York. 

THE  FARMER’S  WATCH. 


A  perfect  Timekeeper,  Stem  Winder  and 
Stem  Settert  in  a  solid  German  Silver  Open 
Face  Case,  nickel  plated  in  the  best  manner. 
A  sound,  strong  and  reliable  Watch.  The  best 
ever  offered  for  the  money.  Sent  by  express 
on  receipt  of  $10.  Circular  free. 

’  1.  BIRCH  ‘  ~  ~  ~ 


J.  S. 


&  CO.,  38  Dey  St.,  New  York. 


Parents  Should  Ask  for  the 

<A.S,T.Cg> 

BLACK  T  I  P 

In  place  of  the  metal,  aB  It  Wil  l,  WEAR  AS  WELL, 
and  is  intended  to  take  its  place 

UPON  CHILDREN’S  SHOES 


ECONOMY 

Comfort  and  health  are  promoted  by  the  use  of  the 
ROBBINS  FAMILY  WASHER  AND  BLEACH¬ 
ER,  Patented  Oct.  S,  1871 ;  Re-issued  Dec.  21,  1880. 

NO  RUBBING  REQUIRED.  NO  MORE 
YELLOW  CLOTHES  OR  HARD  WORK  ON 
"WASHING  DAY.  IT  WILL  WASH  ANY¬ 
THING  FROM  THE  FINEST  LACES  TO  A 
HORSE  BLANKET. 

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED,  BOTH  MALE 
AND  FEMALE. 

The  Washer  does  away  with  all  labor,  and  does  the  work 
better  and  quicker  than  it  can  be  done  in  any  other  way- 
does  not  wear  or  injure  the  fabric,  is  perfectly  simple,  and 
can  not  get  out  of  order.  The  sale  of  50,000  during  the 
past  two  years  proves  conclusively  that  it  is  the  best  Wash¬ 
er  in  the  world. 

Read  what  the  Press  say  : 

“  We  have  tried  it  in  our  own  family,  and  find  it  works  to 
a  charm,  and  accomplishes  all  that  is  claimed  for  it.  '— Bap¬ 
tist  Weekly. 

“The  Washer  does  exactly  what  is  claimed  for  it,  and  is 
cheap  at  ten  times  its  cost..”— New  York  Tribune. 

“  The  Robbins  Family  Washer  and  Bleacher  is  a  real  boon 
to  womankind,  and  does  away  with  three-fourths  of  the  la¬ 
bor  and  trials  of  washing  day  ."—Fireside  at  Home. 

“  The  best  we  have  ever  known,  we  speak  from  experi¬ 
ence  when  we  say  this.”—  Youths  Companion. 

That  the  little  Washer  fully  merits  every  word  that  can 
be  said  iu  its  praise,  the  Rural  Home  will  testify,  as  one  or 
two  of  its  staff  have  given  it  a  thorough  trial.”— American 
Rural  Home. 

“We  can  unhesitatingly  recommend  it  to  all  our  readers 
who  may  be  in  need  of  a  first-rate  Washer  and  Bleacher.”— 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

“  The  Robbins  Family  Washer  and  Bleacher  is  as  repre¬ 
sented.”—  N.  Y.  Weekly  Sun. 

“  Several  of  our  staff  have  the  machine  in  use,  and  are 
well  satisfied  with  them.”— N.  Y.  Witness. 

**  We  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  the 
age.”—  Toledo  Blade. 

“  A  truly  wonderful  article,  which  is  destined  at  no  distant 
day  to  work  a  complete  revolution  in  the  method  of  accom¬ 
plishing  the  family  washing.  We  speak  from  our  own 
knowledge.”—  Chicago  Inter  Ocean.  » 

“  We  have  confidence  in  recommending  it  to  the  attention 
of  our  lady  readers.”— N.  Y.  Christian  Advocate. 

“  We  would  pay  many  times  the  price  asked  rather  than 
do  without  one.”— Farm  &  Fireside. 

“From  nearly  a  year’s  acquaintance  with  this  company 
and  their  Robbins  Washer,  we  unhesitatingly  recommend 
them  to  our  readers.”— Farmer's  Review  of  Chicago. 

“  After  a  careful  trial  we  are  happy  to  recommend  it  to 
readers  as  an  ingenious  contrivance  that  will  lighten  the  la¬ 
bors  of  the  laundry,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  re¬ 
sult."—  Country  Gentleman. 

“  The  Bissell  M’f  ’g  Company  enjoy  a  high  reputation,  and 
we  heartily  recommend  them.”-PAita.  Christian  Statesman. 

“It  is  a  wonder  and  a  marvel  in  its  capabilities  of  doing 
the  work  of  several  women.  It  will  prove  a  rich  acquisi¬ 
tion  In  every  household.”— Presbyterian  Banner. 

“  The  Company  is  of  the  highest  standing,  and  has  attain¬ 
ed  a  preeminence  in  its  business  by  selling  honest  goods  at 
fair  prices.  We  heartily  commend  their  goods  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  housewives  of  the  Examiner.”— N.  Y.  Examin¬ 
er  and  Chronicle. 

BEWARE  OF  CHEAP  SHEET  METAL  IMITA¬ 
TIONS.— The  Robbins  Washer  is  made  of  solid  decarbon¬ 
ized  Iron,  Double  Tinned,  and  will  last  a  life  time.  All  oth¬ 
er  similar  articles  are  infringements,  and  will  be  prosecut¬ 
ed  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

WE  REFER  TO  THE  MERCANTILE  NA¬ 
TIONAL  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK. 

We  send  the  Washer  by  express — all  charges  paid — to 
your  nearest  railway  express  office,  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Riv¬ 
ers  ;  also  iu  Kansas.  Nebraska,  Arkansas.  Louisiana,  or 
Texas,  on  receipt  of  $3.50  in  Registered  Letter,  P.  O. 
Money  Order,  or  Bank  Draft. 

We  do  not  send  any  orders  C.  O.  D. 

Address  RUSSELL  MFG,  CO., 

.50  Barclay  Street,  New  Yorlc, 

_  Samples  of 
SI  in  per  ted 
jl useful  and 
$  n ecessary 
Jllon  seliold 
^Articles  and 
SAgentsprlcelist' 

5  for  27c.  in  pos¬ 
tage  stamps  to 
St  hose  only 

,  .  . - - - Jwhomemion 

1  this  paper.  All  charges  for  sending 
I  them  pre-pald  by  us.  Money  returned 
I  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

I  London  importing  oo., 

I  S4  &  26  4th  A vc..  Nrw  Tor'-, 

“  We  have  examined  these  goods  and  find  them  wdl 
worth  the  money.” — Editor  Frank  Leslie's  Ladies' 
Magazine. 


The  “AC M subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a 
Crusher  and  Leveler,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the. 
Cutting,  Lifting,  Turning  process  of  double  rows  of 
Steel  Coulters, 
the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  which  gives  im- 
mense  cutting  power.  The  entire  absence  of 
Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  and  scatter¬ 
ing  of  rubbish.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  Inverted  sod, 
hard  clay  and  “  slough  Sand,”  where  other  Harrows  utterly 
fail,  and  also  works  perfectly  on  light  soil.  Send  for  circular. 
NASH  6i  BROTHER,  Solo  Man iifaet.ui-ers, 
Hakbisbdkg,  and  22  College  Place, 

Penn.  New  Yobk  City.. 


J.Estey&Co.  amps 

Brattleboro  Vt. 

Send  postal  for  free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

tbsf 

LIQUID  PAINTS,  ROOFING, 

Steam  PiDe  &  Boiler  Coverings.  Steam  Packing, 

Mill  Board,  Sheathing,  Fire  Proof  Coatings,  &c. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Price  List. 

H.W.  JOHNS  M  F  C  CO.  87  MAIDEN  LANE.  N.Y. 

Hay-Cutters,  & 


A.  IS.  COHU, 

197  Water  Street,  New  York. 


,  ENSILAGE. 

I  Latest  facta— How  to  build  and  fill  Silos,  73  Pages  Illustrated, 

|  with  Gofifhrt’s  Treatise.  Mailed  for  10  Green  Stamps. 

J  Ensilage  Cutters  for  Hand  or  Power,  Dry  or  Green  Fodder.  ft 

ITHE  NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO.,  55  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


J.G. BUR  ROWS  Pto|; 
UiP  i  FISH  KILL  NY 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


[February. 


Extra  Early,  Requires  No  Bushing. 
Exquisite  Flavor. 

The  best  variety  for  forcing,  and  the  best  for 
early  sowing  in  tbe  garden, 

tW~On  account  of  its  exceedingly  Dwarf  habit,  it  can  be 
grown  in  Hot  Beds  like  Cucumber,  and  Lettuce. 

Circulars  giving  a  full  description  mailed  to  all  applicants. 
CAUTION.— As  there  is  another  Pea  in  the  market 
called  “  American  Wonder,”  be  sure  and  call  for  “Bliss' 
American  Wonder,”  and  notice  facsimile  of  the  signature 
of  our  Arm  upon  each  packet. 

Prices.— One-fourth  pint  package,  20  cents ;  pint  65  cents; 
quart,  $1.25 ;  by  mail,  post-paid.  When  delivered  at  our 
store,  or  sent  by  express  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser: 
One  pint,  55  cents ;  one  quart  $1.00. 


B.  It.  BLISS  6c  SONS,  34  Barclay  St.,  N.  IT. 


Established  1845. 


300  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

With  a  richly  colored  plate  of  a  Group  of  Pansies,  and  a  de 
scriptive  priced  list  of  2,000  varieties  of  Flower  and  Vege 
table  seeds— with  much  useful  information  upon  their  cul 
ture,  150  pages— mailed  to  ail  applicants  enclosing  10  cents 
Address  If.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  P.  O.  Box  4,129,  N,  Y 


Livingston’s  Perfection 


TOMATO 


Raised  by  the  originator  of  and  is  snpc-| 
rior  to  the  Acme  and  Paragon  Tomatoes. 
Blood-red,  smooth,  solid  and  productive®] 
Original  Packets,  25  cents;  five  for  $1,00.  E 
Dreer’s  Onrde%  Calendar  for  1881  mailed] 
free.  Valuable  to  the  market  gardener,  ama¬ 
teur  and  farmer. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,  Seedsman, 

|  714  CheBtnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  | 


mm 


We  will  send  our  Catalogue  for 

1881 

[[Containing  a  full  and  descriptive  list  of\' 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 
VECETABLE  SEEDS, 
Cladiolus,  Lilies,  Roses, 
Plants,  etc. 

,  beautifully  illustrated  with  colored  plates, 

,  free  to  all  who  send  their  address. 
Application  may  be  made  to 
179, 181, and  183  Main  Street, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

,^174  E.  Randolph  Stv 
Chicago, Ill. 


HIRAM  SIBLEY&C0. 


OUR  TRIAL  GROUNDS  ARE  MOST 

^COMPLETE.  AND  OUR  GREENHOUSES/ 
KSCOVERING  3  ACRES  lllGU'.SSyfcj 
JSKsARETHE  LARGEST 
l&Prafc-^  America. 


35  CORTLANDT  ST„  NEW  YORK 


R.  D.  HAWLEY’S 

SEED  CATALOGUE  and  PRICE-LIST  for  FARMERS  and 
MARKET  GARDENERS,  for  Spring  1881,  will 
be  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

^“CHOICE  ONION  SEED  A  SPECIALTY. 
R.  D.  HAWLEY,  Hartford,  Conn. 


ore  warranted  first- 
class  in  every  respect, 
and  in  order  to  introduce 
them  to  thousands  of  new 
customers,  we  have  prepared  a  SPECIAL  TRIAL  BOX  OP 
SEEDS  FOB  1881.  This  box  contains  Winningstadt  Cabbage, New 
Alpha  Tomato  ( this  alone  sold  for  25c.  last  Spring),  Vetoing' s  Improved 
Turnip  Beet,  Norfolk  Savoy  Spinach  (surpasses  all  others),  Prolific 
Nutmeg  Melon  (very  fine),  Extra  Early  Scarlet  Turnip  Radish,  New 
Maltese  Parsnip  (beautiful),  and  Butman  Squash.  All  the  above,  in  a 
neat  box,  with  full  instructions  for  growing,  mailed  to  any  address  for 
ONLY  25c*  We  have  407  varieties  of  the  choicest  Flower  Seeds, 
including  novelties,  all  at  5c.  per  packet*  24  packets  for  $1, 
postpaid,  purchaser's  selection.  Or  we  will  send  10  packets  (our 
choice)  for  25c.  5  of  our  25e.  collections  (Flowers  or  Vegetables) 
mailed  for  $1.  0 ZTPostaqe  stamps  accepted  as  cash.  Please  order 
now,  and  ask  for  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR  1881. 
Enlarged  and  beautifully  illustrated.  Tells  about  all  the  best  Garden, 
Field, and  Flower  Seeds  (including  important  novelties  of  special  merit), 
Bulbs,  Plants,  Fruits,  Thoroughbred  Live-Stock,  Fancy  Poultry,  Dogs, 
etc.,  and  is  gent  free  to  all.  Send  vour  own  and  your  neighbor’s 
address,  plainly  written,  to  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &.  CO. 
Seed  Warehouse, 21 9  and  221  Church  St-,PhiladelDhia,Pa. 

NORTH  STAR  SEED  FARMS,  1881. 

Fifth  Annual  Catalogue  now  ready,  free,  on  application. 
Former  correspondents  will  be  served  without  application. 
The  products  of  these  Seed  Farms,  the  most  Northern  in 
America,  have  established  beyond  controversy  the  great 
organic  law,  “that  the  further  North  Seeds  are 
grown,  the  earlier  their  products  will  mature.” 

Our  St.  Paul  Tomato,  Early  Minnesota 
Sweet  Corn,  Red  River,  and  Squaw  Corn, 
Pure  Scotch  Fyfe  “Wheat  (Seed  Stock),  Carrots, 
Beets,  Onions,  Minn.  Early  Amber  Sugar 
Cane,  and  nearly  everything  in  Vegetable  List  cannot 
be  equalled  in  America. 

T.  M.  METCALF, 

Seed  Grower  and  Jobber,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


S  E.  A.  REEVES 

"171  OLD  ESTABLISHED 

jg  Seed  Warehouse, 

D68  Cortlandt  St., 

NEW  YORK. 

S  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES  sent  free 
to  all  applicants. 


s 
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Shakers’  Garden  Seeds. 

TRUE  and  GENUINE,  FRESH  and  RELIABLE. 

One  of  the  oldest  Seed  firms  in  the  country.  Seeds  se,t 
by  mail,  postage  free.  Special  prices  and  terms  to  Grangers. 

“  The  excellence  of  the  Shakers’  Garden  Seeds  is  general^ 
admitted.— Eds.  American  Agriculturist. 

illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  Free. 

Address,  WM.  ANDERSON, 

Successor  to  CHARLES  SIZER, 

Mount  Lebanon,  Col.  Co.,  N.  T. 

SEEDS. 

My  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  Is  now  ready  and  maileC 
free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the  leading  and  mos  . 
popular  sorts  of 

VEGETABLE,  FIELD. 

AND 


Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds, 

FERTILIZERS  &  GARDEN  REQUISITES, 

|  At  Retail  and  Wholesale,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Catalogues  mailed  FREE  to  any  address. 

WM.  H.  CARSON, 

125  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


P®1  Cabbage  Seed 

dSI  EL  Ei  Ul  m  a  Specialty. 


Wholesale  Price  Lists— for  dealers  only— mailed  free. 
Francis  Brill,  Seed  Grower,  Mattituck.Long  Island,  N.  T. 

Established  1825. 

Garden  and  Flower , 

Peas  and  Beans. 

Select  Seeds  at  low  prices.  Catalogues  free. 

J.  BOLGIANO  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEEDS: 


,  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

(ft?sV,the 

QUALITY. 

Send  for  onr  Catalogue  and  see  what  we  have.  We  have 
some  choice  seed  to  give  away. 

MENDENHALL  <fe  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


fiws-f 


For  1881  is  an  Elegant  Book  of  100  Pages,  One 
Colored  Flower  Plate,  and  600  Illustrations, 

with  Descriptions  of  the  best  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and 
Directions  for  growing.  Sent  free,  by  mail,  for  10  cents. 
In  English  or  German. 

VICK’S  SEEDS  are  the  best  in  the  world.  The 
Floral  Guide  will  tell  how  to  get  and  grow  them. 


English. 

Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine— 32  Pages, 
a  Colored  Plate  in  every  number  and  many  fine  Engravings. 
Price,  $1.25  a  year;  Five  Copies  for  $5.00.  Specimen  Num¬ 
bers  sent  for  10  cents :  3  trial  copies  for  25  cents. 

Address,  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  V. 


1LLUSTBATED  GARDEN 
GUIDE  of  the  best  Flowers  and 
Vegetahles,  with  prices  of  Seeds,  and 
how  to  grow  them.  FREE  TO  ALL. 
“  ~  It  will  pay  to  send  for  it. 

COLE  &  BROTHER,  Seedsmen,  Pella,  Iowa. 


FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  anc 
nearly  everything  else  in  my  line  ’of  business. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAJST, 

876  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

SEEDSS 

I  will  give  you  the  best  Seeds 
for  the  least  money  of  any  firm 
in  Americaor  refund.  Western 
Seeds  are  best.  Mine  take  the 
lead.  Gardeners  say  they  never 
fail.  I  used  6000  lbs  paper  to  print  50000 
pretty  Catalogues  Ill  ustratea  wi  th  $2  000 
worth  of  engravings.  It  beats  the  world, 
worth  many  dollars,  FREE.  Prices  below 
_ all.  R.  H  SHUMWAY.  Rockford.  Ill. _ 

J.  C.  VAUGHAN, 

45  La  Salle  St,  CHICAGO; 

Gardeners’ 

Tools, 

_  SEND  FOR  PRICE-LIST. _ , 

BUIST’S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

are  always  warranted*  being  exclusively  of  our  own 

Srowth.  Best  for  the  Gardener !  Best  for  the 
lerchant!  BECAUSE  RELIABLE! 

Tliey  never  fail  to  produce  the  finest  vegetahles,  ana 
are  planted  m  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  constant 
improvement  and  care  in  their  growth ,  extending  over  a 
period  of  more  than  half  a  century ,  have  brought  Bixist’s 
Beeds  to  a  state  of  perfection  and  reliability  second  to  none. 
BUIST’S  CARDEN  MANUAL  for  1881 


1881.] 
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SEEDS 


Our  large  Illustrate & 
Catalogueoi  everything 
for  Farm  and  Garden 
mailed  free  to  all. 
B3?“Send  for  it  at  once. 

_ _  It  costs  nothing ;  may 

save  you  a  great  deal. 

BENSON,  mflULE  &  CO. 

INCREASE  the  yield ;  SAVE  time  and  money, 
by  using 

The  Philadelphia 

Broadcast  Seed  Sower, 

For  Sowing  all  Grain  and. 
Grass  Seeds,  also  Fertilizers. 

No.  1,  price  830,  sows  12  to  15 
acres  per  hour.  No.  2,  (see  cut,) 
gt-ii  WfiZZ'-  price  |6,  from  4  to  6  acres,  at  the 

fjjjgg  B|gg§  same  time  sowing  better  and  far 

Iter-  more  evenly  than  by  hand  or  any 
othermelhoa.  Sendforcircularand 
testimonials.  Agents  Wanted. 
Benson,  Maule  &  Co.,  IVlfrs. 
223  Church  St.,  Fhila,  Fa.. 


For  (881. 

Send  stamp  for  R.  H.  ALLEN  & 
CO.’S  Seed  Catalogue.  Address, 
p.  0<  Box  376)  N>  y.  City. 

SEEDS!  FrSrsi 

the  Best. 

Iney  are  home-grown  5  they 
have  stood  the  test  of  years, 
fry  them.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated  Garden  Manual, 
mailed  free.  BJE  SUBE  to 
send  for  this  before  ordering. 
Market  Gardeners  write 
;for  Special  Price  List. 

J.  B.  ROOT  &  CO., 

Seed  Growers ,  Rockford,  Ill. 


JOHNSON  GRASS  SEED, 

(Sorghum  Halapcnse.) 

Raised  on  the  original  “Johnson  Grass  Farm.”  where  it 
grew  thirty  years  ago.  The  same  has  been  described  In  the 
American  Agriculturist  as  “Guinea  Grass.”  Is  first-class 
for  grazing  and  hay.  Heavy  foliage,  juicy,  and  relished 
by  ail  kinds  of  stock ;  rapid  gi  ower ;  can  he  cut  three  and 
four  times  a  year,  yielding  from  one  and  one-half  to  two 
and  one-half  tons  per  acre  at  each  cutting.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular.  H.  POST, 

Illarion  Junction,  Dallas  Co.,  Alabama. 


My  Annual  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seed  for  1881  will  be  ready  by  January,  and  sent  free 
to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  last  season  need  not  write 
lor  1L  1  offer  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  vegetable 
seed  ever  sent  out  by  any  seed-house  In  America,  a  large 
portion  of  which  were  grown  on  my  six  seed  farms. 
Printed  Directions  for  cultivation  on  every  par¬ 
cel.  All  seed  sold  from  my  establishment  warranted  to 
to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to  name  ;  so  far  that  should 
It  prove  otherwise,  I  will  refill  the  order  gratis.  As  the 
original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  and  Marblehead 
Squashes,  the  Marblehead  Cabbages,  and  a  score  of  other 
new  vegetables,  I  invite  the  patronage  of  all  who 
are  anxious  to  have  their  seed  fresh,  true,  and 
of  the  very  best  strain.  NEW  VEGETABLES  A 
SPECIALTY. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


IS  NOW  READY.  36  Pages  i  75  Illustrations. 

HONEST  DESCRIPTIONS ;  FREE  TO  EVERYBODY. 

LOVETT’S  SMALL  FRUITS  country,  and  are 

sold  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  at  which  plants  can  be 
properly  grown  and  shipped.  The  Catalogue  tells  how  to 

fet  and  grow  them ;  giving  also  a  full  list  of  the  finest 
-large  Fruits  and  Select  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Plants.  Headquarters  for  the  Cuthbert  Rasp¬ 
berry.  The  largest  Collection  of  Strawberries  in  the  U.  S. 
35  New  Strawberries.  10  New  Grapes,  New 
Hybrid  Pears,  New  Raspberries,  New  Blackberries,  &c. 
It  costs  nothing,  and  may  save  you  a  great  deal.  Send  for  it 
at  once.  j.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

™FciiiiFpoM©r 

THE  YVATSON  SEEDLING. 

This  unrivalled  Potato,  which  accidentally  originated  in 
Bucks  Co.,  Pa.,  has  taken  the  place  of  all  others  wherever 
tried.  It)  days  earlier  than  the  Early  Rose,  twice  as  produc¬ 
tive.  Beautiful  in  appearance,  and  quality  superior  to  any 
Potato  ever  yet  introduced.  It  has  twice  taken  the  First 
Prize  at  the  Penna.  State  Fair.  1879  and  1880,  and  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  destined  to  take  the  place  of  the  Early  Rose.  For 
descriptive  catalogue  and  price,  address,  SAMUEL  WIL¬ 
SON,  Seed  Grower,  Mechanicsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


MOORE’S  EiYRLY 

NEW  $60  PRIZE  GRAPE.  Very  hardy,  very  early,  and 
fine  quality.  Never  mildews.  The  best  Early  Black  Grape 
yet  introduced.  Winner  of  a  first-class  Certificate 
of  Merit }  the  $60  Prize  for  the  Best  New  Seedling;  80 
First  Prizes ;  2  Silver  Medals. 

Also,  Moore’s  New  Cross-Bred  Asparagus,  the 
largest  grown.  SeDd  for  circular. 

_ JOHN  B.  MOORE,  Concord,  Mass. 

Asparagus— New  Variety, 

Smalley’s  Extra  Early  Defiance;  2  weeks  earlier  than 
Colossal,  a  larger,  softer  grass ;  far  superior  to  all  other 
varieties.  One  acre  will  produce  more  grass  with  the  same 
treatment  than  2  acres  of  Colossal.  It  is  the  best  Asparagus 
grown,  either  for  private  use  or  for  market.  Two-year-old 
plants,  $5  per  100,  $30  per  1,000;  seed,  $12  per  lb.  Address, 
A.  SMALLEY,  Bound  BrooU,  Box  99,  N.  J. 


rglOBACCO  SEED  of  the  Glessner  seed-leaf  variety. 
B  Best  grown  in  Penna.  Price  75c.  per  pkt.  Sufficient 
for  2  acres.  Address,  E.  G.  REIST,  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 


iRSKSsa®, 


H114L 

1881 


'Will  be  mailed  frbb  to  all  applicants,  and  to  customers  withou  t 
ordering  it.  It  contains  five  colored  plates,  600  engraviugs, 
about  200  pages,  and  full  descriptions,  prices  and  direction*  for 
planting  1500  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants, 

Roses,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all.  Send  for  It.  Address, 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. ,  Detroit,  Mich. 

GRASS,  CLOVER, 

&  FOREST-TREE 

[American  &  European] 

CATALOGUES  (English  or  German  edition).  Free. 

Henry  Nungesser,  Seed  Merchant,  83  Ave.  D,  New  York. 


PLANT  SEED  COMPANY’S 

Seed  Catalogue  and  Almanac 

Por  1881 

Containing  Prices  and  Descrip¬ 
tion  of 

Field,  Vegetable,  Tree  end  Flower  Seeds,  Seed 
Grain,  Novelties,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc. 

Mailed  Fret  to  all  applicants.  Address, 

Plant  Seed  Company, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


&  Whose  Are  The  Best? 

LANDRETH’S 


<=>« 


To  all  who  have  occasion  to  purchase  Seeds : 

It  is  manifest  that  from  Good  Seeds  only  can  good  Vegetables  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  yet  we  see  those  who  exhibit  sound  sense  in  most  affairs  of  life, 
heedlessly  purchase  seeds  of  doubtful  quality  and  character.  The  superior 
character  of  LANDRETHS’  has  been  substantiated  beyond  all  question. 
We  therefore  invite  all  who  are  not  already  purchasers  of  Landreths’  Seeds 
to  give  them  a  trial.  Those  remote  from  Druggists,  Grocers  and  others 
selling  our  Seeds,  can  be  supplied  by  us  direct  at  reasonable  prices. 

Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  Landreths’  Seeds  in  original  scaled 
Packages,  or  drop  a  Postal  Card  for  prices  and  catalogue  to 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &.  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ELLWANGER  % BARRY 


ROCHESTER,  IV.  Y., 

Offer  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  in  the  U.  S.  Priced 
Catalogues  sent  as  follows :  No.  1,  Fruits  with 
plate,  15  cts. ;  plain,  10  cts.  No.  2,  Ornamental  Trees, 
etc.,  with  plate,  25  cts.;  plain,  15  cts.  No.  4,  Wholesale, 
Free.  No.  5,  Catalogue  of  Roses,  with  beautiful  colored 
plate,  10  cts.;  plain,  Free.  No.  7,  Catalogue  of  Straw¬ 
berries  and  Small  Fruits,  Free. 

T,  l7l  ONkH^o  .  1PEA  cfrTinTrAPPi  3E 

TREES.  200  000  of  the  celebrated  Juno  Budded  Peach 
Trees,  with  full  line  of  one  year  old  Trees.  Among  which 
can  he  found  kinds  suited  to  all  sections,  including  all  the 
new  and  old  standard  sorts.  Apple  Trees,  200,000  of  extra 
long-keeping  varieties,  adapted  to  Southern  planting  or 
wherever  long-keeping  apples  are  desirable.  Grapes,  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Strawberry,  In  large  or  small  lots.  I  also  offer  a 
full  line  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  stock  at  prices  to  suit  the 
times.  Apple  and  Peach  Trees  sent  by  mail  to  all  sections. 
Catalocues,  showing  how  and  what  to  plant,  with  much 
valuable  information  mailed  gratis  to  all  applicants. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Great  Northern  and 
Southern  Nursery,  Wilmington,  Del. 

PEACH  TREES,  Best  Orchard  Varieties.  Also  gen¬ 
eral  Stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  etc.  Send  for  Price-List. 

New  Brunswick  (Nurseries), N.J.  EDWIN  ALLEN. 


W.  If.  FERRIS,  Jr.’s 

Catalogues  now  ready. 

GARDEN  SEEDS, 

NURSERY  STOCK. 


Small  Fruit  Plants  a  specialty. 
Seedstore  885  &  387  Mflin  St.,  Po’keepsle,  N.  Y. 


Frpr 


IT  Trees  by  Mail.— Small  Apple,  Peach,  Cherry, 
:I  in  a  s 


......  packed  In  a  secure  manner 

to. carry  safely.  Post-paid  by  Mail.  Send  for  Prices,  etc. 
Also,  general  Nursery  Stock,  especially  Peach  Trees  and 
small  Fruit  Plants.  Address,  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO.,  Vil¬ 
lage  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

FOREST . TREii“ 

HARDY  CAT  ALP  A, 

AILANTHUS, 

EUROPKAN  LARCH, 

WHITE  ASH, 

AND  EVERGREEN, 

TREES  AND  SEEDS, 

VERY  LARGE  STOCK, 

ALL  NCRSERV  GROWN, 
FOREST  TREES  BY  MAIL, 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE, 

R.  DOUGLAS  &  SONS, 

Waukegan,  Ill. 


APPLE  TREES. 

MAIDEN  HAIR  TREES 

(Salisburia  Adiantifolia.) 


And  all  other  stock  at  the  very  lowest  prices,  in 
order  to  clear  the  ground. 

RUMSON  NURSERIES, 

B.  B.  HANCE,  Agent.  Red  Bank,  TV. 


FOR  SALE,  STANDARD  PEAR,  largo  stock,  2  to 
5  year ;  2  to  8  feet,  $10  to  $25  per  100 ;  5  to  7  feet,  $18  per 
100;  and  other  stock.  Catalogue  Free. 

HARVEY  CURTIS,  Oweso  Ncksery,  Tioga  Co.,  N  Y. 

TREES,  Small  Fruits,  and  General  Nurscrr 
Stock.  Catalogues  now  ready. 

 WM.  H.  MOON,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

CHOICE  LOT  OF  PEACH,  APPLE  and  other 

fruit  Trees  and  Plants  at  bottom  prices.  Prices  tree. 
Mention  paper.  Address  IJ.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 

FO  R  SA  LE— 1 Twenty-four  thousand  Peach  Trees ;  bud¬ 
ded  with  Delaware  buds.  R.  H.  CLARKE,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.,  or  Equitable  Building,  New  York. 

TREES  AND  PLANTS, 

By  Mail,  Post-paid. 

100  Sugar  Maples,  for .  50cts. 

100  Yellow  Birch .  50  “ 

100  Hemlock  Spruce . . . .  75  “ 

100  American  Arbor  Vitae . . .  75  “ 

100  Wisconsin  Weeping  Willow  Cuttings.... .  $1  00 

100  Strawberry  Plants  (10  best  sorts,  10  of  a  kind),  2  08 

100  Giant  Asparagus .  1  00 

or  all  the  above  mailed  free  for  $5. 

W.  W.  JOHNSON,  Snowflake,  Mich. 

GII7FI7T  Seed  from  40  Acres,  my  own  growing,  all 
3(1  Lilli  1  leading  kinds,  best  stock,  lowest  prices; 
— 2.500,000  plants  in  May  and  June.  Write  for 
PlVn  A  IFA  circular,  special  prices  on  big  lots,  and  what 
I  U 1 1 1/  you  want.  W.  W.  R  ATHBONE, 

<  '  »■!■■■"  Sweet  Potato  Farm,  Marietta,  Ohio. 

1)  A  TbTT'T?  f  If  you  love  Rare  Flowers,  choic- 
lt  EiiVJLBJCjlA  ;  est  only,  address.  ELLIS  BROTH¬ 
ERS,  Keene,  N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  FREE. 

K“"  1EFKER  AND  irECO^TlTT^FXRiUlH'r^ht 

Proof,  Strawberries.  Raspberries,  Grapes:  large 
stock  of  Wilson  Blackberries.  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Price  List 
sent  free.  .8,  C.  DE  COU, 

JMoorestotVn,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

MARKET  GAESDHAFRS, 

CHOICE  PURE  SEEDS  for  YOU. 

Send  for  Price-List,  and  learn  how  to  get  this  paper  free. 

E.  P.  THOMPSON  market  Gardener. 

EAST  ROCKPORT,  Ohio. 

For  (100,000  No.  1  PEACH  TREES.  All]  Est’d 
I  88  I  kinds  fruit  and  ornamental  Trees,  Vines.l  1839 
and  Plants.  Sharpless,  Glendale,  Mt.  Vernon  and  100  other 
choice  kinds  small  Fruits  and  Osage  Orange.  Send  for  my 
low  Price  List.  Address,  J.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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The  only  establishment  making  a  SPECIAL 
BUSINESS  OF  ROSES.  50LARCE  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  We  deliver  Strong-  Pot  Plants, 
suitable  for  immediate  bloom,  safely  by  mail,  postpaid, 
at  all  post-offices.  5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice, 
all  labeled,  for  S I ;  l2for$2s  l9for$3;  26  for  $4; 
35  for  $5;  73  for  SIO;  IOO  for  $13.  We  CIVE 
AWAY.in  Premlumsand  Extras, more  ROSES 
than  most  establishments  jrow.  Our  NEW  CUIDE, 
a  complete  Treatise  on  the  Rose ,  70  pp.  elegantly  illustrated , 
describes  500  newest  and  choicest  varieties  —free  to  all. 

THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

Hose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Con  Pa. 


6forSl5I4  for$3, 

i  postpaid.  Greenhouse 
and  Bedding  Plants , 
)  Hardy  Shrubbery , 
Seeds,  etc.,  by  mail 
(fatal ogue free.  J.T.  PHIT.LLL'S.West Grove.Chester  Co.  .Pa 


ROSES’ 


13  ROSES  WAILED  FREEM$l.25j 

or  36  for  S3.0D.  Strong  Plants,  your  choice,  I 
labeled,  sent  safely  by  mail  to  any  post-office.  Will  I 
bloom  all  summer  in  the  open  ground.  Large  as- 1 
sortmentoi  Geraniums  and  other  Flowering  Plants  at  I 
same  price.  New  Ger. Leviathan  gratis  on  $3  orders.  \ 
221  E2T  £■  9*%  C  lO  Packets, Floicer  or  Vegetable,  | 
E  as  w  our  choice,  for  25c.  Quality  | 
unsurpassed.  Liberal  inducements  to  persons  I 
ordering.  Catalogue  of  New  Seeds  and  Plants! 
free.  Innisfallen  Green  HOUSES,  Spring-yield,  O.  | 


.  —12  CHOICE  VARIETIES  BY 
Jo  AIATT.fovS4.no.  NOW  IS  THE  TIME 
YOUR  ORDER  FILED  FOE  EARLY  SPRING 
SHIPMENT.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  Circular. 

WAI.  II.  REED,  Chambersbuig,  Pn. 


ROSES. 

TO  HAVE  YOUI 


35  CORTLANDT  ST.  N E1W -YORK. 


iTOHN  SATTIj’S 

CATALOGUE  OF 

NEW,  RARE,  and  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS 

Will  be  ready  February  1st,  with  a  Colored  Plate. 

It  Is  full  In  really  Good  ana  Beautiful  Plants.  Nepenthes, 
New  Dracaenas,  New  Crotons,  New  Pelargoniums,  New 
Roses,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  etc.,  with  a  rich  collection  of 
Fine  Foliage  and  other  Greenhouse  and  Hot-House 
Plants,  well  grown  and  at  Low  Prices.  Free  to  all  my 
Customers  ;  to  others,  10  cts. ;  or  a  plain  copy  free. 
Catalogues  SEEDS,  ROSES,  ORCHIDS,  FRUITS,  etc.,  free. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


<#  * 


s'* 


postpaid  ,guar- 
r  anteeing  safe  arrival  in  good 
' condition ,  our  choice  of  sorts: 

60  Si  SETS?  ££& 

r  Roses,  $1;  20  Verbenas,  Si; 
15  Basket  or  Bedding  Plants,  SI; 

.  0  Geraniums, 1;  10  Tuberoses, Si; 

,  „  Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs,  SI  ?  and 
Hundreds  of  others,  IJ  BU  H  B2  D  ET 

CHEAP,and  many  E,  utfl  MnlU  II A  IBM 
r  ^  or  your  choice  of  varieties,  see  our  72-pa*re 
Catalogue,with  colored  plate, free  to  all.  We 
offer  an  immense  stock  of  Sk  g  g  E’EMjRB'T© 

Grape-Vines,  Fruit  and&MALLrKUlBO 
Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  etc. ;  8  Currants. 
“I;  25 Raspbemes.Sl;  75  Strawberries,^  1;  8 
-rapes,  $1;  8  Apple, Sis  4  Pear.Sl;  8  Peach, 
11;  40  Sweet  Chestnut, SI;  IOO  Hardy  Catalpa, 

!  1;  etc.  Catalogue  (with  11  col’d  strawberries)  free. 
27th  Year.  18  Greenhouses.  400  Acres .  I 

STORRS.  HARRISON  &  CO..  Painesville.  0. 


DOT ox*o.  Read  This  2 

Have  you  seen  the  Adjustable  Suspension  Rod  for 
Hanging  Plants?  It  can  be  made  long  or  short,  is  stronger 
than  chains,  handsome  and  durable.  Sent  post-paid  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Style  B,  15c. ;  Style  C,  20c.  Dealers  send  for  prices.  I 
manufacture  many  kinds. 

E.  F.  EDGECOMB,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 

BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS. 

HARDY  PLANTS. 

Those  who  do  not  care  to  raise  Annuals  each  year  from 
seeds,  or  to  set  out  tender  bedding  plants,  will  ao  well  to 
try  the 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials, 

which,  when  once  planted,  continue  to  give  satisfaction,  and 
Increase  In  strength  and  beauty  for  several  years.  Selec¬ 
tions  to  cover  the  whole  growing  season,  from  earliest  to 
latest.  Hardy  Climbers,  Choice  Flowering  Shrubs,  Fine 
Lilies  and  other  Bulbs.  Phloxes  In  large  variety.  Hardy 
Nw  and  all  the  choice  native  plants.  Send  for  catalogue  to 
^WOOLBON  &  CO.,  Bax  180,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


THE  PLANET  JR.  GOODS. 

Let  every  man,  woman  and  child,  whether  Interested  much  or 
little  in  working  the  soil,  send  now  for  our  carefully  written  cata¬ 
logue.  We  want  all  Fa  rrners  who  value  labor  saving  tools,  to  study 
out  our  combined  Horse  Hoe,  Cultivator,  and  coverer;  Market 
Gardeners  who  have  acres  upon  acres,  on  each  of  which  our  Double 
Wheel  Hoe  will  save  its  cost  yearly,  to  examine  the  merits  of  our  fine 

farden  tools ;  and  every  one  who  lias  even  a  small  vegetable  garden, 
o  read  closely  wliat  the  Firefly  Hoe  and  Garden  Plow  will  save  them. 
S.  L.  ALLEN  &  Co.,  229  Market  St„  Pkila.,  Pa. 


.w,  .v  ~  l.e. — 


B1 

Dow 


tERRIES.— Over  100,000  Wilson’s  Albany,  at  $1.50  per 
1,000.  wholesale.  Crescent  at  $1.25.  Good  6tock  of  Chas. 
lowning,  Sharpless,  Miner’s,  Glendale,  Monarch,  etc.,  at 
reasonable  prices.  Also  Wilson  Blackberry,  at  ?6  per  1,000. 
Cuthbert  Raspberry  at  $15,  and  Doolittle  at  $6.  A  moderate 
advance  at  retail.  VYM.  F.  BASSETT,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

THE  COMING  STKAWBEBM'!"" 

AS  LARGE, 
FIRMER,  BET- 
T  E  R  FLA- 
VORED,  MORE 
PRODUCTIVE, 
.AND  MUCH 
EARLIER 

than  the  Sharpless.  After  ti  ial  on  various  soils,  I  regard 
THE  BIDWELL  as  the  best.  I  have  bought  all  the  stock  in 
the  market,  and  it  is  so  limited  that  I  can  sell  only  in  very 
small  quantities.  Order  promptly  before  it  is  exhausted.  I 
also  offer  a  superb  stock  of  the  Cuthbert  Raspberry, 
Send  for  Price-List .  Address, 

E«  P.  ROE,  Cornwall»on-Hndsoii,  N»  Y. 

20  CUTHBERT  by  mailfpost-pald,  for  tjjjl. 

Small  Fruits,  Grape  Vines,  etc.,  Norwa-  ~ 

Hedges.  Evergreens  and  Shade  Trees.  Price ' 


The  Bidwelli 


st  free. 


for 


Blauvelt:^/r£’N.  y. 


30  lildj  100  best  sorts  Plants.  Currants,  Grapes, 
Acres"”  ”  Trees,  Asparagus,  etc.  See 


our  Catalogue 


V  B-'  C  before  buying,  sent  free. 

Va II flit  MliO  g.  H.  &  J.  H.  HALE,  South  Glastonbury,  Ct. 

TT71 X)  T7IT7!  Our  Price-List  of  all  the  Best  Varieties  of 
JT  iVEiJCj  STRAWBERHIES,  RASPBERRIES,  AND 
BLACKBERRIES,  sent  free  to  all.  Address, 

STONE  LAKE  NURSERY,  Laporte,  Ind. 


GET  your  VINES  and  BERRY  PLANTS  of 

E.&J.C.  WILLIAMS 


MONTCLAIR, 
N.  J. 

^  Catalogues  Free. 

BEST  VARIETIES. 

GRAPE  VINES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASP¬ 
BERRY.  BLACKBERRY, CURRANT, 
and  GOOSEBERRY  PLANTS. 

ALSO,  THE  LARGEST  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE 
WORLD  FOR  THOROUGH  BRED  POULTRY. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

_ GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Small  Fruits! 

PLANTS  for  the  million,  at  prices  to  suit  the  million.  A 
superbly  illustrated  book,  ‘‘SUCCESS  WITH  SMALL 
FRUITS,”  with  very  liberal  offers.jp-  Q  HAP 
£F*Catalogues  sent  free.  ►  |*  Kill* 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  "■  ■  ■ 

Early  Prolific  &  Reliance, 

the  most  certain  and  best  paying  Market  Raspberries, 
12  acres  now  in  bearing  on  our  grounds.  150,000  plants 
for  sale.  200,000  Cinderella,  200,000  Continental. 
200,000  other  fine  varieties  of  Strawberries,  including 
Sharpless,  Miners,  Glendale,  etc.  Lots  of  other 
good  things.  Prices  low.  See  new  descriptive  circular. 

GIBSON  &  BENNETT,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


14,000 


QUARTS  Of  BERRIES  grown 

and  marketed  in  Beason  oi  1880.  I 
plant  and  sell  plants  from  the  same 
I  genuine  slock.  Over  150  sorts  of 
Plants,  Vines,  Trees, etc., at  lowest  cash 
price.  Descriptive  Catalogue  for  Spring  of  1881  free.  All 
Heeding  from  a  dozen  to  1 00,000  Plants,  Vines,  or 
Trees,  can  save  money  by  writing  to  me  before  buying 
of  others.  J.  S.  COLI.INS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES  IN  LARGE  SUPPLY. 
Warranted  true  to  name.  Prices  low.  Also,  the  celebrated 

NEW  WHITE  GRAPE,  PRENTISS. 

Also  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  etc. 

T.  S-  HUBBARD,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

NICE  CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES  by 
Mail  for  $1.00.  Don’t  Delay  in  Ordering 
for  Spring  Planting.  Let  me  book  your  Order 
now.  Send  for  Circular.  WM„  B.  REED, 
Chambersburg  Nurseries,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

'  BERRIES. 

The  largest  and  best ;  Flow¬ 
ers,  Tuberose  bulbs  :  Roses  by 
mail.  Early  Welsh  Rasp¬ 
berry.  2,000,000  Sharpless,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Kirkwood,  and  other 
Strawberries.  Kieffer’s  Hy¬ 
brid,  Blight-Proof  Pear. 
“40  Years’  Experience  In  Pear 
Growing,  telling  how  to  avoid 
the  Blight.”  “40  Years’ Among 
Small  Fruits,  telling  What  and 
How  to  Plant.”  Either  sent  by 
mail  for  15  cts.;  both  for  25  cts. 
Catalogues  of  Fruits  and  Flow¬ 
ers  free.  WM.  PARRY, 
Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J. 
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SEED 

DRILL 


MATTHEWS 

The  Standard  of  America. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen 
and  Market  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  to  he  the  most  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  in  use.  Send  for 
circular.  Manufactured  only  by 

EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 

FOR  30  cts.  I  WILL  SEND 

A  Package  of  VERBENA, 
BLOTCHED  PETUNIA, 
DOUBLE  PINK  and 
Sngas*  Trough  GOUBB. 
Also  my  SELF-SUPPORTING 

TRUSS  FENCE  PLAN. 

Flowers  the  choicest.  Gourds, hold  from  three  to  ten  gal¬ 
lons  each.  Fence  Portable,  and  30  cts.  a  rod  cheaper 
than  post  and  board.  Thirty  cents  pays  for  all. 
Address,  WALDO  F.  BROWN,  Oxford,  Ohio.. 


ARE  GROWN  BY  ACRES  AT  QUERNS. 

We  offer  a  NEW  HYBRID  for  the  first  time.  Also  31 
NEW  VARIETIES,  tv  e  are  In  the  front  ranks  with  New 
Geraniums  and  many  other  Plants.  Send  for  catalogue, 
free.  V.  H.  HALLOCK,  SON  &  THORPE,  Queens,  N.  Y. 

CHOICE  SEEDS!  BEST  OFFER  YET.. 

A  trial  will  prove  it.  For  15c.  or  five  3c.  stamps,  I  will 
send,  postpaid,  5  papers  Choicest  Seeds  :  Verbena  (from 
100  kinds i,  Double  Crown  Aster  (mixed  colors),  Neus  Spiral 
Mignonette,  Sweet  William  (finest  mixed),  White  Everlast¬ 
ing ;  for  25c.  the  above  and  5  more  :  Scarlet  Salvia , 
Phlox  (15  colors  mixed'.  Evening  Primrose,  Prize  Aster 
(mixed  colors).  Pink  Aperatum,  and  mv  New  Illustrated 
Seed  Catalogue.  L.  W.  GOO  DELL,  Amherst,  Mass. 


SEEDS, 

BULBS,  PLANTS, 


BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

My  list  of  new,  rare  and  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers  is  the  best  In  the 
» country.  New  Gladiolus, 

,  Tuberoses,  Amaryllis,  Roses, 

Carnations,  choice  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Seeds  of 
Bouse  plants,  &c.  The  grea¬ 
test  collection  of  Lilies,  100 
rare  kind?.  All  seeds  except 
Greenhouse,  are  sold  in  Five 
Cent  Papers;  the  best  system 
ever  adopted.  Everything 
warranted  true  to  name.  See  = 

Catalogue;  prices  are  low. 

The  following  sent  by  mail  postpaid.  10  Gladiolus,  10  sorts  named,. 
50c.  9  Lilies,  9  sorts  named,  $1.  12  double  Tuberoses,  76c.  All  fine 
sorts  and  flowering  Bulbs.  Remit  currency  or  postage  stamps.  My 
goods  have  an  established  reputation  and  go  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

J,  LEWIS  CHILDS,  QUEENS,  N.Y. 

PJ-0.N  QUINCE  and  the  NEW  fr, 

-  The  two  most  val- Tt  *  E 
■5  uable  fruits  of  re-  S 
u-  cent  introduction. "5 
~  Form  a  club  in  your 
=  neighborhood.  a 
3  Terms  Liberal,  2 
2. Address  for  ciro’  lr 
g  F.  L.  PERKY,  -o 
iC  Canandaigua,  N.Y.  -1 


GRAPES 


iug  Novel 


Plants  of  Best  Quality, 
Lowest  Prices,  and 
Largest  Assortment  of 
old  and  new  varieties,  at 
dozen  rates,  lree  by  mail. 
Special  Attention  called 
to  some  Highly  Promis- 
dress, 


Ities.  Send  for  Price-List.  Address, 

BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER, 

BUSHBERG,  Jefferson  ' 


Co.,  Mo. 


PLANTS  WITH  THE  PRECISION  OF  A  HO*” 
All  the  ground  a  person  can  walk  over  in  a  fl"*" 

THE  EASIEST  TO  HANDLE  AND  THE  FASTEST  RAND 
PLANTER  IN  USE. 

Every  Planter  fully  warranted  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Inducements  on  Samples  this  season.  Send  for  circular. 
WALLACE  FISK,  South  Byron, 

Genesee  Co„  N.  Y, 

Vanderbilt  Brothers,  No.  23  Fulton  St.,  Agts.  for  N.  Y.  Clsy. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Fertilization  based  on  Scientific  and  Practical  Teachings  ! 

The  Mapes  Complete  Manures. 

For  Each  Crop  Adapted  to  Different  Soils. 

For  detailed  reports  of  practical  results  on  Corn,  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Tobacco,  Fruit,  Trees,  Wheat,  Eye,  Grass 
crops,  etc.,  see  forthcoming  pamphlet ;  sent  free  on  application. 

CORN— Six  acres,  with  orchard  treeE,  168  bushels  ears  per  acre.  Variety,  Western  Dent,  400  pounds  of  the  Mapes  Corn 
Manure  per  acre  (coat  $10  per  acre).  G.  Howard  King.  Stony  Brook,  Suffolk  Co.,  New  York. 

CORN— Ten  acres.  Variety,  White  Flint,  (not  a  heavy  yielder.)  My  corn  has  turned  out  splendidly,  three  and  four,  up 
to  seven  ears  of  corn  on  a  stalk  I  send  you  a  stalk  with  seven  ears  on  when  cut.  It  is  remarkable  how  few  nubbins 
there  are.  This  corn  shells  out  over  80  bushels  to  the  acre  When  your  representative  told  me  two  years  ago  you 
could  raise  75  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre  on  these  “plains,”  I  thought  him  too  enthusiastic,  but  on  this  farm  X  have 
proved  his  statement  to  be  moderate— used  three  bags  per  acre  broadcast.  J.  G.  Shepard,  Hicksville,  Long  Island. 
CORN— For  reports  of  crops  grown  during  past  season,  on  farm  cf  Rueal  New  Yorker,  at  Hewlett’s,  Long  Island,  see 
Rural  New  Yorker,  October  9th,  November  13th  and  20th,  1880. 

CORN— 142  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre..  Variety.  (Blount’s  Prolific,)  500  lbs.  per  acre  Mapes  Manure  ;  broadcast. 
CORN— 300  bushels  corn  (ears)  per  acre ;  4  acres.  Variety,  (Chester  Co.,)  350  lb3.  Mapes  Manure  ;  broadcast  per  acre. 
These  crops  were  examined,  and  reports  published,  signed  by 

Robert  J.  Dodge,  C.  E.,  Pres’t  Farmers’  Club,  American  Institute. 

W.  M.  Habirshaw,  F.  C.  S.,  Chemist,  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society. 

L.  C.  Benedict,  Ed.  “New  York  World. 

Mr.  Brnggerhoff  (of  the  firm  of  James  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  seedsmen,)  was  one  of  those  who  a  few  days  previously  to 
the  above  investigation  estimated  the  yield  of  the  Chester  Co.  Mammoth.  His  estimate  was  based  upon  the  yield  of  stooks 
In  the  west  portion  of  the  field,  and,  as  we  have  since  ascertained,  that  part  of  the  field  yields  most  heavily.  The  following 
is  his  certificate : 

This  is  to  certify  that  three  stooks  of  the  Chester  Co.  Mammoth,  which  I  selected  as  of  average  size,  were  husked  and 
measured  in  my  presence,  and  that  at  the  same  rate  per  acre  the  yield  would  be  at  least  SCO  bushels  of  perfect  ears. 

F.  W.  Bruggerhoff. 

These  crops  were  also  examined  by  Prof.  A.  R.  Ledoux,  Director  of  N.  C.  Station  ;  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer,  Ed.  "American 
Garden Dr.  Henry  Stewart,  Agr’l  Ed.  “New  York  Times  Mr.  E.  Williams,  Sec'y  N.  J.  State  Horticultural  Society.  It 
Is  claimed  by  the  growers  of  these  crops  that  they  comprise  the  “greatest  yield  of  Indian  corn  on  Record  produced 
under  inexpensive  cultivation  without  farm  manure." 

For  further  description  of  these  crops  see  “New  York  World1’  (Weekly  Ed.)  Oct.  27th,  In  editorial,  entitled  “How  to 
Grow  Extra  Yields  of  Corn;”  also  “New  York  Times”  (Weekly  Ed.)  October  27th,  under  heading  “Large  Crops  of 
■Corn.” 


POTATOES— (Burbanks  or  White  Rose) .  Yield,  400  Bushels  per  Acre.  800  lbs.  Mapes’  Potato  Manure  per  acre  scat¬ 
tered  In  the  rows.  Grown  by  Robinson  Gordon,  Manorville,  L.  I.,  who  writes  October  15th :  “I  send  you  one  barrel  of 
potatoes  raised  from  your  Potato  Manure”  (160  potatoes  filled  the  barrel  and  weighed  180  lbs.)  “This  is  the  first  season 
I  have  tried  it.  I  used  four  bags  to  the  acre,  and  had  remarkably  good  results  from  its  effects.  I  had  four  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre  of  the  finest  potatoes  I  ever  raised,  remarkably  smooth  and  good  flavored,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
barrel  I  send  you.  I  have  raised  potatoes  for  the  last  thirty  years,  more  or  less  for  market,  but  never  had  such  good 
results  before.  I  have  tried  three  different  kinds  of  manure  this  season,  but  yours  has  done  the  best.  I  shall  use  it  In 
preference  to  any  other  next  season.” 

POTATOES— E.  S.  Brownell,  Essex  Junction,  Vt.,  the  well-known  originator  of  “Brownell’s  Beauty,”  “Centennial,” 
“Pride  of  America,”  and  other  celebrated  seedlings,  wrote  to  B.  K  Bliss  &  Sons,  New  York,  Sept.  27th,  1880 :  “I  bought 
of  you  last  spring  some  of  Mapes’  Potato  Manure,  which  excelled  any  fertilizer  that  I  ever  used  in  producing  smooth 
and  large  tubers.  I  got  one-third  morocrop  than  was  produced  alongside  when  it  was  not  used.  The  potatoes  that  I 
send  you  for  exhibition,  Nos.  50,  51,  52,  53,  54,  55, 56,  or  “White  Star,”  show  the  effects  of  Mapes’  Potato  Manure.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  use  it  more  extensively  another  season.”  These  potatoes,  as  well  as  the  “Pride  of  America,”  grown  with  the 
Mapes’  Potato  Manure,  enlisted  the  verdict  at  the  several  fairs  as  being  the  smoothest  and  finest  quality  potatoes  of¬ 
fered. 


POTATOES— (Late  Rose.)  Report  of  W.  H.  Walbert,  Lanark,  Lehigh  Co.,  Penn.,  Nov.  12,  1880. 

Bushels  per  acre.  Quality. 

Yield  with  natural  soil.......... . 75  Medium. 

“  “  stable  manure,  15  two-horse  loads . . . 140  Good. 

“  »  ***  *’s  Mineral  Fertilizer . 60  Very  poor. 

“  “  Mapes’  Potato  Manure,  400  lbs.  per  acre . . . 190  Very  good. 

Boil,  chocolate  loam ;  season  very  dry— had  hardly  any  rain.  Mr.  Walbert  adds :  “For  potatoes  the  season  was  too  aw¬ 
fully  dry.  I  wonder  only  how  your  fertilizers  gave  so  many  potatoes.  The  year  before  (1879)  was  a  good  season  for 
raising  potatoes,  and  the  yield  was  immense.  Potatoes  are  my  chief  crop.” 

VALUATION  OF  THE  MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURE  “A”  Brand,  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Station  Bulletin,  July  3,  1880,  shows  this  manure  to  be  the  cheapest  of  all  the  twenty-five  fertilizers 
examined . 

The  “New  York  Times,”  July  21, 1880.  states: 

“  The  value  of  a  purchased  fertilizer  is  an  unknown  quantity  to  the  purchaser,  who  must  depend  solely  on  the  lion- 


conspicuous  exam- 
.  which  shows  the 
service  for  farmers 


_ it  price.  TheExpi _ , _ _ _ „ _ mmmmm  , 

in  thus  examining  fertilizers  sent  to  them,  and  pointing  out  the  actual  value  of  these  compounded  manures. 

Special  quotations  given  on  material  for  making  Complete  Manures  from  composts  or  any  home  resources  suitable 
for  farm  crops,  a  special  manuring  of  fruit  trees,  orchards,  strawberry,  and  all  small  fruits.  Fertilizers  specially 
adapted  for  shipment  to  long  distances  West  at  high  freight  rates.  Send  postal  for  pamphlets. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co., 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTS, 

{58  Front  Street,  New  York. 


—  LONDON  PURPLE.  *—• 

The  best  insecticide  ever  used  for  the  destruction  of  the  Potato 
wholesale  druggists  and  stores  throughout  the  United  States.  If  not 
ufacturers.  HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON 

’  ne,  Ln'ntlon,  England.  nmrr  si.  i\.  i.  r.  u.  isox  a'ni 

[t  can  be  more  effectually  sprinkled  or  sprayed  on  to  the  plant  than  Paris  Green  by  Virtue  of 

U$Uckly.kills  both  the  larvse  and  the  winged  insect.” 

“  With  this  cheap  poison  we  have  no  longer  reason  to  fear  such  enemies  as  the  canker 


Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  says :  “ 
Its  greater  fineness.” 

Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey  says :  ‘ 
Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  says: 
worm,  etc,” 


Bug,  Cotton  Worm,  and  Canker  Worm.  Sold  by  all 
obtainable  of  nearest  dealer,  send  direct  to  soleman- 
PCItPl.E  COMPANY  (Limited) 


PEARCE’S  IMPROVED 

CAHOOH  BROADCAST  SEED  SOWER, 

PRICE  #6.00. 

FOR  SOWING  ALL  KINDS  OF  CRAIN  AND  GRASS  SEED. 

Does  as  much  work  as  5  men  can  do  by  hand,  and  BETTER  work  than 
can  be  done  by  any  other  means  whatever.  Agents  wanted  in  every  county 
in  the  United  States.  Price  SO*  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 

GOODELL  COMPANY,  ANTRIM,  3V.  IS., 

 Sole  Manufacturers. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Hems,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  leant  of  sjiace  elsewhere. 


In  justice  to  the  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  wlio  have  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  Illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  hack 
numbers  containing  wliat  is  wanted. 

Rack  numbers  of  the  “  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  “Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  be  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  $1.50  per  volume. 


The  German  Edition.— All  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  reproduced  iu  the  German  Edition.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  caD  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  39,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  back  to  Vol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  backs,  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.30 
if  to  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes, 2d  cover  page. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  he  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members  ; 
or  a  small  club  may  he  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus:  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 

Terms  to  New  South  Wales,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  Africa,  etc.— To  several  in¬ 
quirers.  Under  the  latest  revision  of  the  Postal  Union 
Regulations  the  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
(either  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
prepaid  through,  will  be  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to 
all  others  embraced  in  the  General  Postal  Union.  The 
simplest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  London,  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  These  can  he  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  a 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rates,  (postage  included),  see  our  second  cover 
page,  and  reckon  22  cents  to  the  shilling  sterling. 

A  Citrus  Fair.— We  learn  from  the  excellent 
“  Semi-Tropic  Californian,”  now  the  only  horticultural 
journal  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  that  there  is  to  be  a  “Citrus 
Fair,”  held  at  Los  Angelos.  Cal.,  from  the  14th  to  the 
19th  of  March  next.  Oranges,  Lemons,  and  ail  other  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  genus  Citrus  are  to  be  exhibited  and  liberal 
premiums  will  be  awarded.  The  cultivation  of  the 
genus  Citrus  is  the  leading  industry  in  that  part  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  of  which  Los  Angelos  is  the  center,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  the  exhibition  will  be  of  sufficient  inter¬ 
est  to  attract  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Non-Freezing  Swill  Barrels —“ Sylvanns,” 
writes  from  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  that  in  building  a  pig¬ 
gery  last  year,  he  sank  a  large  molasses  cask  in  one  cor¬ 
ner.  It  has  a  closely  fitting  lid,  level  with  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  This  not  only  gives  more  space  than  if 
the  cask  stood  in  the  room,  but  has  kept  the  swill  from 
freezing  in  the  coldest  weather.  He  thinks  it  no  ’-'ttle 
advantage  that  it  also  keeps  the  food  cool  in  summer. 

Wliat  to  Bo, — “ G.  H.  N.,”  Boston, Mass.,  writes: 
“  I  intend  to  take  np  my  residence  in  the  Northwest. . . . 
My  knowledge  of  farming  is  limited.  Do  you  publish, 
or  can  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  publications  which 
will  give  me  sufficient  information  to  justify  me  in  tak¬ 
ing  a  farm  ?”— It  would  no  doubt  be  best  for  you  to  go 
into  the  locality  where  you  propose  to  settle,  and  there 
work  with  a  successful  farmer  for  at  least  one  year.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  you  will  be  better  able  to  judge  as 
to  your  future  course.  As  to  books,  there  are  a  number 
of  valuable  works  upon  farming.  Such  as  Alien’s  Farm 
Book,  Miles’  Stock  Breeding,  How  Crops  Grow,  and  How 
Crops  Feed,  by  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  and  others.  But 
the  best  of  all  is  the  actual  work  of  the  farm  ;  no  books 
can  be  a  substitute  for  this,  but  they  form  a  most  useful 
accompaniment,  and  can  not  well  ba  dispensed  with- 
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Keeping  Ice  Without  Ice-Houses. 

Ice  has  passed  from  the  list  of  the  luxuries  to  that  of 
the  necessities  of  farm  life.  Whoever  lives  where  ice  is 
formed,  and  so  near  to  a  body  of  water  that  the  hauling 
will  not  be  too  costly,  should  have  an  ice-house.  Ice 
keeps  best  in  large  masses,  and  in  building  it  will  be  found 
that  a  house  to  hold  enough  for  two  years  will  cost  but  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  one  for  a  single  year’s  stock.  Occasionally, 
as  last  winter,  the  :ce  crop  fails  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  country.  A  mild  winter  will  cause  no  anxiety  to  one 
who  has  a  supply  of  ice  left  over.  In  Dec.,  1679,  p.  503, 
a  plan  is  given  for  bnilding  an  ice-house  in  a  corner  of 
a  roomy  barn  ;  the  hints  there  given  will  enable  one  to 
convert  any  spare  out-building  into  an  ice-house.  In 
March,  1879,  we  showed  how  a  temporary  ice-house  could 
be  made  and  how  ice  may  be  kept  without  a  house.  If 
one  has  an  abundance  of  ice,  but  no  ice-house,  and  has 
straw  in  plenty,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  stack  up  a  lot. 
though  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  iast  all  summer.  The 
ice-stack  is  especially  useful  when  the  ice-house  is  not 
large  enough  to  hold  a  full  supply  if  the  ice  is  freely 
used.  An  ice-stack  to  be  drawn  upon  during  the  early 
part  of  summer,  will  allow  the  store  in  the  house  to  be  a 
Jong  time  undisturbed.  If  the  stack  can  be  made  in  a 
shady  place,  all  the  better  ;  select  a  spot  where  the  water 
will  drain  off,  and  lay  down  a  tier  of  rails  a  foot  or  so 
apart ;  on  these  put  a  layer  of  brush,  and  upon  the  brush, 
straw  to  the  thickness  of  a  foot.  If  possible  set  a  strong 
pole  in  the  center.  Now  stack  up  the  ice  as  in  an  ice¬ 
house,  taking  care  that  the  mass  does  not  incline  to  one 
side  The  covering  for  the  sides  may  be  straw,  salt  hay. 
swale  hay,  or  even  leaves,  but  the  latter  will  need  to  be 
held  in  place  by  boards.  A  foot  in  thickness  of  pro¬ 
tecting  materials  will  do,  but  thicker  will  be  better ;  old 
boards,  with  braces  to  press  them  against  the  straw,  etc., 
may  be  used  if  needed ;  the  stack  is  to  be  finished  by 
a  roof  of  straw,  put  on  with  pins  and  ropes,  as  in  finish¬ 
ing  off  a  hay-stack.  On  grain  farms,  where  straw  is 
abundant,  the  mass  of  ice  may  be  covered  with  a  great 
thickness  of  straw,  by  building  a  stack  of  it  over  the  ice. 
In  using  from  such  a  stack  the  ice  should  be  taken  off 
on  all  sides  regularly,  and  care  taken  to  properly  replace 
the  covering.  The  larger  such  a  stack  the  better.  It 
should  not  be  less  than  a  cube  of  ice  12  feet  on  each  Bide. 


Prickly  Comfrey  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  history  of  the  Prickly  Comfrey  in  this  country 
shows  that  our  farmers  do  not  readily  adopt  a  plant 
that  is  quite  unlike  any  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed.  Its  present  status  seems  to  be,  that  the 
large  number  of  those  who  tried  it  gave  it  up  whenever 
they  seemed  to  have  a  good  reason  for  doing  so,  while  a 
few,  who  have  overcome  all  obstacles,  regard  the  plant  as 
of  the  greatest  value.  W.  R.  Stewart,  of  Nova  Scotia, 
writes  thus:  “If  every  farmer  in  this  Province  had  an 
acre  of  Comfrey,  it  would  be  a  great  boon,  indeed,  as  no 
other  crop  will  yield  anything  equal  to  it.”— Mr.  Stewart 
started  in  1878  with  a  few  plants,  and  has  increased  his 
stock  by  cuttings  each  succeeding  year.  He  says  that  the 
yield  of  his  second  year’s  planting,  at  the  first  cutting  on 
June  15th,  last,  was  “  the  greatest  yield  of  any  crop  I  ever 
saw  growing.  Thirty-six  (36)  tons  to  the  acre  was  yield¬ 
ed  at  the  first  cutting,  and  at  that  early  date.  Some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  crop  were  over  six  feet  high.  I  had  two 
later  cuttings,  which  were  not  so  heavy,  but  very  fair, 
during  the  greatest  drouth  we  ever  experienced.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  for  soiling  purposes  the  Comfrey  is  far  ahead 
of  any  other  plant,  as  the  first  cutting  alone  yields  twice 
as  much  as  I  can  procure  from  any  other  plant  for  the 
whole  season.  I  find  cattle  thrive  well  on  the  Comfrey 
alone.  In  fact,  I  never  fed  any  food  to  cattle  that  will 
fatten  them  so  quickly,  and  it  is  good  for  milk  also.  I 
think  no  other  crop  of  so  much  value  per  acre  to  the 
farm,  these  dry  seasons,  as  the  Comfrey.  Onr  pastures 
are  getting  very  thin,  and  thinking  farmers  are  seeking 
some  other  way  of  feeding  stock  in  the  dry  time  of  sum¬ 
mer,  than  pasturing.” 


Torturing  a  Cow.— A  correspondent  has  a  cow 
that  refused  to  eat  or  drink.  At  first  she  was  “  doctored 
for  horn-sickness,”  by  cutting  her  tail.  Next,  with  the 
help  of  two  neighbors  he  tried  to  get  some  gruel  down 
her  throat,  but  failing  that  they  forced  down  a  small 
piece  of  pork.  Then  turpentine  was  put  at  the  back  of 
her  neck,  and  at  last  the  owner  wrote  to  know  how  to  ■ 
apply  a  blister  and  if  it  would  do  any  good.  No  doubt 
the  owner  is  one  of  the  kindest  of  men,  and  will  be 
shocked  at  the  idea  that  he  was  torturing  the  cow— but 
nevertheless  it  is  true  that  the  poor  animal  was  subjected 
to  needless  pain  in  what  was  done  to  her  and  in  what 
was  not  done.  It  is  a  most  strange  fact  that  all  over  the 
country,  it  is  the  popular  notion  that  when  a  cow  is  sick 
she  meet  either  have  the  “  horn-ail  ”  or  “  wolf  in  the 
tail.”  In  the  first  place  the  horns  are  bored,  and  in  the 
other  the  tail  is  horribly  gashed  to  let  the  “wolf”— 


whatever  it  may  be— out.  In  the  present  scarcity  of 
veterinarians,  every  country  physician,  as  a  matter  of 
humanity,  and  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  prevent 
useless  torture,  should  be  willing  to  advise  in  sickness 
among  animals.  If  this  cow  could  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
most  likely  something  had  stuck  in  her  throat ;  at  any 
rate  a  physician’s  probang  would  have  told  the  state  of 
the  case  at  once.  The  strong  desire  to  do  something 
often  leads  one  to  following  the  most  absurd  advice. 

“  The  American  Garden  ”  was  first  published 
as  a  monthly  by  a  Brooklyn  seed-house,  and  after  vari¬ 
ous  changes  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  B.  II. 
Bliss  &  Sons.  Being  edited  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer;  the 
readers  will  be  sure  that  its  teachings  will  be  sound  and 
practical,  and  that  it  will  not  be  a  mere  advertising  sheet. 

An  Improved  Coal-Scuttle.— To  supply  coal 
to  a  “ base-burner”  or  other  stove  fed  from  the  top,  by 
pouring  in  the  fuel  from  an  ordinary  coal-scuttle,  or  hod, 
too  severely  taxes  the  strength  of  a  delicate  person,  male 
or  female.  In  holding  the  scuttle  by  the  bail  with  one 
hand,  and  turning  out  the  coal  with  the  other,  there  is  a 


AN  IMPROVED  COAD-SCUTTLE. 


great  waste  of  strength ;  the  utensil  is  for  such  use 
wrongly  hung  by  the  bail,  as  the  coal  has  to  be  needlessly 
lifted  through  a  large  part  of  a  circle.  In  the  coal-scuttle  or 
hod  here  figured, the  coal  will  run  out  with  a  slight  inclina¬ 
tion,  without  the  hard  work  necessary  in  the  other  case. 

Tlie  Value  of  Ensilage.— The  Year  Book  of 

Agricultural  Chemistry  ( Jahreslericht  uber  Agricultur- 
Chemie ),  for  1879  gives  some  experiments  by  Moser,  of 
the  Vienna  Experiment  Station,  which  will  arrest  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  question  of 
ensilage.  His  experiments  were  not  made  from  corn 
fodder  taken  from  large  silos,  but  upon  that  preserved  in 
a  small  way  in  pits.  We  expect  to  refer  to  the  matter 
more  in  full  at  another  time;  just  now  we  can  only  say 
that  the  experiments  of  Moser  throw  doubt  upon  the 
economy  of  the  process  of  ensilage.  It  is  of  more  im¬ 
portance  to  our  farmers  than  those  of  any  other  country, 
to  know  the  real  facts  in  the  case,  and  as  the  matter  now 
6tands  it  is  one  to  which  our  agricultural  chemists  may 
well  give  their  attention.  Thq  fanners  have  largely 
reached  the  point  where  they  are  ready  to  adopt  the 
method,  and  if  it  is  to  pay  them  no  better  than  Moser's 
analyses  would  show,  they  should  know  it  at  once. 

Burke’s  Texas  Almanac.— Those  who  write 
us  asking  where  they  can  learn  about  Texas,  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  almanac,  which  is  full  on  matters  relating 
to  the  State.  A  very  fine  map  is  furnished  with  the 
work,  which  is  published  by  J.  Burke,  Jr.,  Houston. 

Substitutes  for  Plows.— Though  the  plow  in 
some  form  has  been  in  use  from  the  earliest  times,  the 
fact  that  now  and  then  some  new  invention  appears, 
shows  that  all  are  not  convinced  that  plowing  is  the  best 
method  of  preparing  the  soil  that  can  be  devised,  and 
that  there  is  a  constant  effort  at  finding  some  better  way 
of  making  the  soil  ready  for  the  seed.  At  the  last  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  Darby’s  Steam 
Digger  attracted  much  attention,  and  appears  to  have 
real  merit,  but  the  fact  that  the  machine  in  England 
costs  £1,000  (which  would  be  over  $5,000  here)  leaves  that 
out  of  the  question.  In  this  country  the  “  Chicago 
Screw  Pulverizer,”  is  making  its  way  among  wheat  grow¬ 
ers;  it  is  a  machine  that  lifts  and  stirs  the  soil  upon  a 
different  principle  from  any  other  that  we  have  seen,  and 
has  given  great  satisfaction  where  it  has  been  tried.  It 
is  a  horse-power  machine,  but  whenever  steam  power 
shall  come  into  general  use  on  our  farms,  it  may  be 
easily  modified  to  be  moved  by  that  power. 

Change  of  Occupation.— As  a  general  thing 
when  asked  by  correspondents  to  advise  them  as  to  a 
change  of  occupation,  we  decline  to  do  so.  We  should 
hesitate  to  influence  an  intimate  friend  in  a  matter  that 
might  affect  his  whole  success  in  life,  and  we  could  ad¬ 
vise  a  stranger  much  less  safely.  But  one  case  presented 
itself  recently  in  which  we  did  not  hesitate  to  give  ad¬ 
vice.  A  young  man  asked  us  if  we  would  advise  him  to 


give  up  farming  and  learn  short-hand  reporting.  As  we 
were  led  to  infer  that  the  young  man  was  already  well 
established  in  farming,  we  bad  no  hesitation  in  saying 
“No.”  Short-hand  reporting  is  a  most  respectable  and 
useful  pursuit,  but  like  many  other  occupations  it  is 
limited.  Its  scope  is  confined  to  just  what  one  person 
can  accomplish,  and  it  can  not  be  greatly  extended.  A 
farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  can  employ  not  only  his  own 
labor,  but  that  of  others,  and  can  extend  his  operations 
so  far  as  it  may  be  safe  to  do  so.  No;  young  man.  we 
would  not  advise  you  to  give  up  farming  for  short-hand 
or  any  other  kind  of  reporting— and  we  may  add,  not 
for  any  other  business  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 

Silver-Plated  Ware.— We  have  several  times 
described  how  Plated  Silver-ware  is  made,  and  shown 
that  the  purchaser  must  depend  upon  the  representations 
of  the  maker,  as  he  cannot  himself  tell  the  very  thinly 
plated,  from  which  the  coating  of  silver  will  disappear 
after  a  little  use,  and  that  having  a  serviceable  thick¬ 
ness  of  silver  which,  with  care,  will  wear  for  many  years. 
Correspondents  send  us  the  advertisement  of  a  party  in. 
New  York  who  offers  four  pieces  of  Silver-Plated  Ware, 
a  Cake  Basket,  Caster,  and  two  other  large  articles  for 
$5,  and  asks  if  the  person  will  do  as  he  agrees  to,  or 
wish  our  opinion  in  the  matter.  The  advertisement  in 
question  offers  these  wares  for  $5,  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  will  not  be  sent  for  that 
price,  and  that  is  all  that  he  “agrees”  to  do.  He  pro¬ 
poses  to  send  four  articles  at  $1.25  each,  and  does  not 
propose  to  send  for  that  price  anything  hut  silver-plated 
ware.  It  would  appear  that  those  who  write  to  us  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  more  than  is  offered.  We  have  yet  to  find  the 
dealer  who  will  give  any  more  than  five  dollars  worth  for 
$5.  If  any  wish  $1.25  cake  baskets,  we  do  not  know 
where  they  can  get  more  for  the  money.  The  cake- 
basket  must  first  be  made  of  some  cheap  metal,  and 
then  plated  with  silver.  Compare  a  silver  dollar  with 
the  cake-basket,  and  imagine  the  dollar  spread  out  to 
cover  both  sides  of  the  basket;  this  will  give  some  idea 
of  how  thin  the  silver  would  be,  provided  as  much  as  a 
dollar’s  worth  were  put,  upon  it.  These  wares  are  made 
to  sell.  If  they  cost  $1  25  each,  they  wouldn’t  be  sold  at 
that  price.  If  our  friends  would  think  over  the  matter 
in  this  light  they  would  not  find  it  necessary  to  wish 
our  opinion.  Our  opinion  is,  that  we  should  prefer  to 
serve  our  cake  on  an  earthen  plate  to  placing  it  on  a 
cake-basket  that  could  be  bought  for  $1.25. 

Tlie  California  Horticulturist  has  been 
united  with  the  “  Pacific  Rural  Press,”  and  its  existence 
as  a  distinct  journal  is,  we  regret  to  say,  terminated. 

Castle  Garden.— Many  at  a  distance  who  know 
that  this  is  the  great  depot  for  the  arriving  immigrants, 
wonder  what  sort  of  a  place  it  is,  and  why  it  is  so  called. 
Originally  it  was  a  fort,  erected  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
in  1807,  and  called  Castle  Clinton.  It  is  a  circular  stone 
structure  which  was  formerly  quite  surrounded  by  water 
but  is  now  connected  with  the  main  land.  As  a  defence 
it  may  have  been  well  enough  against  the  pop-gun  artil¬ 
lery  of  its  day,  but  now  it  is  quite  useless  as  such.  It  was 
ceded  to  the  city,  by  the  U.  S.,  in  1822,  and  was  for  many 
years  a  popular  resort  as  an  ice-cream  garden  where  the 
people  could  enjoy  the  sea  air,  music,  and  refreshments, 
etc.  Later  it  was  roofed  over  and  the  fairs  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Institute  were  held  here  for  some  years,  and  here 
Jenny  Lind  gave  her  first  concert  in  this  country.  Now 
it  is  divided  up  and  has  various  annexes  to  serve  the 
Commissioners  of  Emigration.  Immigrants  are  all  landed 
here,  make  their  destinations  known,  and  those  who  are 
going  inland  are  taken  to  the  stations  by  means  of 
steamers,  and  do  not  enter  the  city  at  all.  The  trade  of 
the  emigrant  runners— a  horde  of  robbers  who  lived  by 
fleecing  the  new  comers— is  now  broken  up. 

Perfection  In  Carriage  Building.— Prob¬ 
ably  no  other  of  the  industrial  arts  is  farther  advanced 
in  this  country  than  carriage  building— including  of 
course  finishing  in  all  its  forms.  “  The  Hub  ”  has  long 
been  a  model  in  the  way  of  a  special  journal,  and  this, 
with  other  kindred  periodicals,  shows  that  the  workers 
in  this  department  are  intelligent  readers.  We  have  re¬ 
cently  learned  that  it  is  proposed  to  open  a  “  Technical 
School,”  which  is  intended  to  improve  the  art  of  Carriage 
Building  in  both  design  and  construction,  and  that  the 
subscriptions  to  this  end  from  the  carriage  and  accessory 
trades  have  been  most  liberal.  The  project  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  committee,  and  we  may  expect  to  soon  hear 
that  the  school  is  established.  Mr.  H.  Houghton,  an 
American,  has  astonished  the  European  carriage  makers 
by  starting  in  Paris,  a  French  monthly  Journal,  Le 
Pientre  en  Voitures  (the  “Carriage  Painter”).  In  con¬ 
nection  with  this  periodical  he  offers  prizes  for  essays 
on  various  points  related  to  the  objects  to  which  it  is  de¬ 
voted.  On  the  whole  the  carriage  business  appears  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  go  in  it— in  fact  it  runs  on  wh/'-ls. 
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Wild  Kice.— Wishing  a  quantity  of  the  seeds  of 
Wild  Rice,  Zizania  aguatica,  we  found  it  could  be  pro¬ 
cured  of  Mr.  R.  Valentine,  in  Wisconsin,  who  in  reply 
to  inquiries  states  that  he  has  disposed  of  about  1,000 
hashols  during  the  last  five  years.  This  tall  grass  is 
very  abundant  on  the  margins  of  some  western  waters, 
and  its  grain  was  largely  collected  by  the  Indians  for 
food.  It  is  the  thick  growth  of  this  that  makes  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Delaware  such  a  favorite  resort  for  gunners  in 
tee  Reed-bird  season,  and  elsewhere  it  attracts  numerous 
ducks.  Mr.  V.  says  that  he  has  sent  the  seeds  to  nearly 
every  State  and  Territory  to  be  planted  along  water 
courses  to  attract  wild  fowl.  It  is  also  sown  in  artificial 
fish  ponds  to  afford  cover  and  shade  for  the  young  fry,  a 
purpose  for  which  it  is  especially  suited.  It  succeeds 
best  where  there  is  a  muddy  bottom  and  six  inches  to 
two  feet  of  water,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  place  it 
where  its  roots  will  be  covered  with  water  at  all  times. 


“Common  Sense”  in  tlie  Dining  Room. 

— A  few  years  ago  we  gave' it  as  our  opinion  that  the 
rocking  chairs  called  “Common  Sense,’’  were  most  com¬ 
fortable  and  durable  affairs.  We  now  learn  that  the 
maker  has  applied  the  features  which  gave  excellence  to 
the  other  styles,  to  chairs  suited  for  the  dining  room, 
and  makes  them  with  maple  or  black  walnut  frames. 

The  Sorghum  Convention  held  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  on  the  22d  of  Dec.  last,  included  the  leading  cane 
growers  of  the  country,  and  is  reported  as  having  been  a 
success.  J.  A.  Hedges,  of  St.  Louis,  who  has  long 
been  prominently  identified  with  sorghum  culture,  was 
elected  President,  and  N.  J.  Coleman,  of  the  same  city. 
Corresponding  Secretary.  The  meeting  was  addressed 
by  Gov.  Crittenden,  who  with  others  predicted  that  the 
United  States  would  ultimately  be  independent  of  for¬ 
eign  countries  for  its  supply  of  sugar. 

The  Pie  Melon. — “W.W.  N.,”  Mitchell  Co.  Kans., 
found  two  “volunteer”  vines,  of  what  he  learned  was 
the  “  Pie  Melon.”  He  harvested  from  these  vines  45 
melons,  none  weighing  less  than  10  lbs.,  and  some  over 
20  lbs.  He  found  that  they  would  keep  all  winter  and 
were  readily  eaten  by  stock.  Since  then  he  has  culti¬ 
vated  them  more  largely,  and  has  tested  their  feeding 
qualities.  He  says :  “lam  getting  more  milk  and  mak¬ 
ing  more  butter  of  a  better  quality  from  the  same  cow, 
under  the  same  conditions  than  last  year.” — He  says  that 
each  vine  covers  nearly  a  square  rod,  and  produces  12  to 
20  melons  weighing  from  20  to  40  lbs.  each.  The  Pie 
Melon,  which  we  have  not  before  heard  of  in  several 
years,  appears  to  be  unlike  any  other  water  melon,  as  it 
has  greenish  seeds  of  a  different  shape  from  any  other. 
The  flesh  is  white  and  not  palatable  in  the  crude  state ; 
stewed,  sweetened  and  flavored,  it  is  found  acceptable  as 
a  substitute  for  apples  in  making  pies.  While  it  may 
serve  as  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  food  of  a  milch  cow, 
we  doubt  if  it  could  be  adopted  as  her  sole  food.  We 
hope  our  correspondent  will  continue  his  experiments 
upon  the  Pie  Melon  for  feeding  and  report  his  results. 

Scribner’s  liUinbcr  and  Log  Book.— That 
the  value  of  a  book  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  size,  is 
illustrated  by  this  little  work,  the  sale  of  which  has  been 
immense.  It  gives,  in  a  compact  form,  ready  methods 
for  getting  at  the  measurement,  and  consequently  the 
value  of  lumber,  whether  in  the  log  or  made  up  into  the 
different  forms  in  which  it  is  sold.  There  are  tables  on 
various  kindred  subjects,  including  interest,  wages,  etc. 
Sold  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company  for  35  cts.,  by  mail. 

Chinch  Bug  and  Millet.— An  intelligent  farm¬ 
er  from  Tarrant  Co.,  Texas,  who  called  to  make  sundry 
inquiries  about  grass,  states  that  the  “  Golden,”  “  Hun¬ 
garian,”  and  other  millets  of  that  character,  are  in  bad 
repute  in  his  part  of  the  State,  as  they  are  regarded  as 
nurse-grounds  for  the  Chinch-bug.  The  millets,  he  says, 
come  in  time  to  carry  the  insect  over  to  the  next  season. 
The  millet  is  always  found  infested  by  the  bug. 

A  Gleam  from  Nova  Scotia.— An  editor,  though 
he  may  never  see  one  in  a  thousand  of  his  correspondents, 
feels  in  closer  relations  with  them  than  they,  perhaps, 
suppose.  When  we  read  letter  after  letter,  asking  about 
matters  that  we  have  explained  so  frequently  that  it  would 
seem  that  they  should  be  generally  understood,  we  natur¬ 
ally  feel  despondent,  and  think  that  our  work  is  not 
telling.  But  there  are  two  sides  to  the  shield.  Nowand 
then  its  bright  side  is  towards  us,  and  we  go  on  with  our 
work,  feeling  greatly  encouraged.  For  example:  here  is 
a  letter  from  Nova  Scotia,  which  says:  “In  1865,  when 
we  began  to  take  the  American.  Agriculturist,  there  was 
no  County  AgriculturaJgSociety  ;  excepting  a  single  Jer¬ 
sey  bull,  we  had  no  thorough-bred  cattle  or  other  improved 
live  stock,  and  but  little  was  known  of  the  modern  meth¬ 
ods  of  agriculture,  of  fruit  growing, or  of  horticulture  gen¬ 
erally.  Since  that  date  thousands  of  dollars  have  been 
expended  by  our  Society  (organized  in  1867)  in  the  im¬ 
portation  of  stock,  in  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  and 


plants,  in  seeds,  implements,  etc.  Probably  no  town  in 
the  Dominion,  shows  so  great  progress  in  Architecture, 
Horticulture  and  Rural  Improvements  as  ours.  A  large 
share  of  this  progress  is  due  to  the  American  Agriculturist, 
through  which  a  knowledge  of,  and  taste  for,  better 
methods  of  living  have  been  developed.” — That  is  a  most 
gratifying  letter  and  full  of  encouragement,  and  more¬ 
over  was  accompanied  by  a  report  of  the  last  County  Fair, 
which  was  carefully  read,  and  we  felt  all  the  while  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  fact  that  Mrs.  C.  E.  B.  had  the  best 
Brown  Bread;  that  Mrs.  W.  W.  R.  had  the  best  Geraniums ; 
that  C.  E.  B.  had  the  best  Jersey  Cow;  S.  C.  took  the 
leading  prizes  in  Devons,  and  so  on  all  through  the  list. 
Nothing  so  encourages  one  as  to  know  that  his  work 
tells,  and  such  a  letter  as  this  makes  those  from  over 
critical  people  who— when  an  artist  forgets  that  his  en¬ 
graving  will  be  reversed,  puts  the  driver  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  oxen,  and  makes  a  man  left-handed  in  the  use 
of  the  axe — get  wonderfully  smart,  and  write  as  if  they 
had  made  a  new  discovery,  in  a  matter  that  we  only 
noticed  when  too  late  to  remedy  it.  Thanks  to  our  Nova 
Scotia  friends,  and  may  they  continue  in  well-doing. 

Sweaty  Feet. — It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  the 
feet  sweat  so  profusely  that  it  amounts  to  a  disease,  and 
the  exuded  matter  soon  becomes  offensive.  Noticing  in 
a  recent  medical  journal  that  Dr.  G.  Thin,  of  London, 
had  proposed  a  remedy,  we  advised  a  friend  who  was 
badly  troubled  with  his  leot  to  try  it.  The  result  was  so 
satisfactory  at  once  that  we  think  proper  to  make  known 
the  remedy,  as  it.  may  relieve  others  from  an  annoying 
affliction:  The  treatment  is  merely  to  soak  the  feet  of 
the  socks  fora  few  hours  in  a  saturated  solution  of  Bora- 
cic  Acid,  dry  them,  and  they  are  ready  to  put  on  again  ; 
the  change  is  made  twice  daily.  It  is  also  advised  to 
use  cork  in-soles,  which  are  similarly  soaked  and  dried 
and  changed  with  the  socks.  Boracic  Acid,  the  acid  of 
Borax  (in  which  it  is  combined  with  Soda),  is  not  very 
soluble;  an  ounce  in  a  quart  of  water  will  make  a  solu¬ 
tion  near  enough  to  saturation.  The  acid  is  a  natural 
product,  and  not  very  expensive  ;  it  is  kept  in  the  drug 
stores  in  large  cities,  and  others  can  easily  procure  it. 
The  antiseptic  or  preservative  powers  of  this  acid  are 
very  marked,  and  its  application  is  rapidly  extending. 

Feed  Cutter  for  ‘Wind  Power.—  “T.  A.  G.,” 
near  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  would  like  to  use  his  windmill 
for  a  part  of  the  time,  in  cutting  feed,  and  wishes  to 
know  what  cutter  will  answer. — A  machine  for  this  very 
purpose  in  your  own  State,  is  set  forth  in  our  advertising 
columns.  The  “  Belle  City,”  made  at  Racine,  Wis.,  may 
be  used  as  a  hand  machine  and  if  desired  may  be  driven 
by  wind  power.  Full  particulars  of  this  cutter  are 
given  in  the  circular,  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

“Horses  Teeth,”  is  a  treatise  on  their  mode  of 
development,  physiological  relations,  anatomy,  etc.,  by 
William  D.  Clarke,  NewTork.  Published  by  the  author. 
This  is  a  remarkable  work  as  showing  what  a  mass  of  in¬ 
formation  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  specialty.  The 
industry  of  the  author  in  bringing  together  all  of  value 
that  has  been  written  upon  the  subject,  is  something 
wonderful.  While  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  popular 
work,  its  exhaustive  character  will  make  it  of  value  to 
veterinary  surgeons,  and  its  very  full  vocabulary  of  tech¬ 
nical  terms  increases  vastly  its  usefulness  to  any  intel¬ 
ligent  person  interested  in  the  dentition  of  the  horse. 


ported,  the  sick  animals  are  paid  for,  according  to  their 
value  at  the  time,  but  all  that  are  taken  sick  after  that  are 
paid  for  at  their  full  value.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  all 
the  disease  in  Pennsylvania  is  traced  to  Maryland.  It 
is  hoped  that  Congress  will  take  up  the  matter  and  make 
the  work  of  suppressing  the  disease  a  national  one  in¬ 
stead  of  leaving  it  to  the  independent  action  of  the  States, 
which  work  without  any  concert  or  uniform  plan.  The 
official  figures,  showing  the  cost  of  suppressing  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  in  Pennsylvania,  from  March  20,  1879,  to 


November  30,  1880,  are  as  follows : 

For  Animals  killed  by  order . $3,164  26 

“  Surgeons  lees  and  expenses .  1,743  57 

“  Salary  and  expenses  of  Special  Agent .  1,705  09 

“  Expenses  of  Commission  of  Government. . .  313  21 

“  Office  expenses,  stabling,  pasturage,  etc _  273  84 

“  Expenses  on  a  joint  resolution .  147  32 


Total.... . .  .$7.332  28 

Cash  received  from  State  Treasury . .  6,961  18 


Deficiency . .  $368  10 


Wheat- Which  is  the  Best  Variety?— 

This  is  what  Prof.  Tracy  wishes  to  find  out,  and  so  does 
every  other  wheat  grower.  He  has  himself  tried  over  100 
kinds,  and  he  now  wishes  to  hear  from  others  in  order  to 
compare  results.  Those  engaged  in  wheat-growing  can 
help  the  cause  by  sending  a  postal  with  the  names  of  the 
varieties  grown  in  their  neighborhood,  with  yield  of 
each,  to  Prof.  S.  M.  Tracy,  Agr’l  College,  Columbia,  Mo. 


Profitable  Poultry.— The  following  is  from 
“  An  Old  Subscriber,”  Remington,  N.  J.:  “  I  came  in  pos¬ 
session  of  120  chickens,  all  common  barn-yard  stock. 
Afterward  I  purchased  30  half-blood  brown  Leghorn  pul¬ 
lets  :  also  six  white  Leghorns  and  a  cock,  which  I  kept 
separate,  and  set  their  eggs  exclusively.  They  were  in 
an  enclosure  of  about  half  an  acre  ;  an  accurate  account 
was  kept  of  all  their  feed  and  products,  is  as  follows : 
Poultry,  Dr.  Poultry.  Cr. 

* J"  Bv  1 1,937  eggs  at  1  Kc  ...  $179  80 


120  Chickens  at  40c . $43  00 

30  H.  Leghorns  at  50c..  15  00 
7  W.  Leghorns  at  $1..  7  00 

420  eggs  set,  at  1  t$c .  fi  30 

Fled .  80  8  7 


3chickens  killed. 40c...  29  20 
204  fowls  on  hand,  40c. . .  81  60 
Total . . .  $290  60 


Total . $137  17 

Profits . $133  43 

$290  60 

No  account  is  made  of  the  manure,  which  amounted 
to  over  20  b  bis.,  and  was  of  much  value  tons  on  the 
farm.  Also,  over  one  hundred  of  those  I  have  on  hand 
are  pure  white  Leghorns,  which  I  have  reckoned  only 
40c.  each,  which  is  much  below  their  real  value.  The 
labor  in  caring  for  them  has  proved  a  pleasure,  for  which 
they  ought  to  be  credited  instead  of  charged.  Their 
principal  feed  has  been  corn,  wheat,  and  oats,  with  plenty 
of  crushed  oyster  shells,  and  clean,  fresh  water  every  day." 


Cow  Peas  for  Green  Manuring.— Mr.  C.  S., 

Montgomery,  Ala.,  writes :  “  Four  years  ago  I  sowed 
oats ;  the  crop  averaged  10  bushels  lo  the  acre.  The 
oats  were  followed  with  Cow  Peas,  which  were  plowed 
under,  and  the  same  land  produced  40  bushels  of  oats  to 
the  acre,  and  I  expect  a  yield  of  50  bushels  this  year. 
As  soon  as  the  oats  were  off,  the  stubble  was  plowed 
under,  and  one  bushel  of  Cow  Peas  drilled  in.  To  plow 
in  the  pea  vines  I  used  an  Oliver’s  Sulky  Plow.  Two 
bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre  were  sown  and  harrowed  in, 
and  the  harrow  followed  with  a  drill  that  distributed 
250  lbs.  of  cotton  seed  meal  to  the  acre;  finishing  with 
the  Thomas  Smoothing  Harrow,  which  left  the  land  as 
nice  and  mellow  as  could  be  wished.  Oats  will  have  to  be 


Local  Societies  and  Clubs.— We  have  often 
advocated  the  formation  of  Farmers’  Clubs  and  similar 
associations.  We  wish  that  they  wereso  numerous  that 
every  farmer,  and  every  other  person  in  rural  life,  be¬ 
longed  to  one.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  several  new 
associations  have  been  formed  early  this  winter.  As 
several  of  the  Secretaries  of  these  have  asked  if  we 
would  publish  the  proceedings  if  they  were  reported 
regularly,  we  must  say  that  we  do  not  know  of  any  so¬ 
ciety  in  existence,  the  proceedings  of  which  we  could 
report  regularly.  The  place  for  the  proceedings  of  such 
clubs  is  in  the  local  papers,  which  should  be  glad  to  have 
them ;  if  these  are  sent  to  us,  and  we  find  any  matter  of 
general  interest  in  them,  we  shall  be  very  likely  to  seize 
upon  it.  These  clubs  are  now  so  numerous  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  accept  and  use  the  kind  offers  of  our  friends. 

Pleuro-Pneumonfa  -What  It  Cost  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.— There  is  but  one  course 
with  this  disease,  which  is — to  stamp  it  out.  For  the 
general  good,  every  diseased  animal  must  be  killed,  and 
the  value  of  theanimal  be  paid  for  by  the  Commonwealth. 
This  has  been  done  most  thoroughly  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  disease  was  regarded  as  subdued,  as  none  had  ap¬ 
peared  for  three  weeks  previous  to  October  15th.  On 
that  date  a  herd  of  cows  from  Baltimore  were  sold  in  the 
State,  and  these  caused  a  new  outbreak,  as  they  infected 
the  herds.  All  the  herds  into  which  the  Baltimore  cows 
were  taken  were  placed  under  strict  quarantine,  and  all 
infected  animals  killed  and  paid  for.  When  a  herd  is  re¬ 


ourmaiti  stay  this  winter  for  stock,  as  our  corn  crop  was 
a  bad  failure.”— Wltoever  has  seen  much  of  Southern 
agriculture,  must  have  noticed  the  great  value  of  the 
Southern  Cow  Pea  in  renovating  the  land,  and  wondered 
why  it  was  no  more  used.  Good  judges  consider  that 
this  plant  puts  the  farmers  in  the  Southern  States  on  an 
equality,  as  to  fertlizing,  with  the  farmers  in  tlie  Northern 
States,  with  their  clover.  It  may  be  said  that  neither,  in 
respect  to  its  use,  lives  up  to  his  privileges. 

Waterproof  Boots.— “  H.  B.  D.”  While  India- 
rubber  boots  keep  out  water  perfectly,  and  are  useful 
to  put  on  for  a  short  time,  they  are  not  desirable  to  wear 
continuously,  as  they  make  the  feet  tender.  A  pair 
of  heavy  leather  boots,  with  the  soles  made  water¬ 
proof,  are  better  for  the  feet  than  rubber.  The  following 
is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  New  England  fishermen 
for  over  a  century :  Tallow,  4  ounces ;  Rosin  and  Beeswax, 
of  each  one  ounce;  melt  together  with  a  gentle  heat  and 
add  an  equal  bulk  of  neatsfoot  oil.  This  is  first  melted 
,  and  applied  to  the  boots,  rubbing  it  in  before  the  fire;  it 
will  make  them  soft,  and  at  the  same  time  water-proof. 

Use  Blade  Ink. — Many  of  the  letters  that  come 
to  us  are  written  with  ink  so  pale  that  it  is  often  difficult 
to  find  out  the  purport  of  the  writing.  Where  ink  is 
pale  it  will  generally  be  found  to  have  been  frozen, 
which  quite  spoils  it.  In  such  cases,  it  is  preferable,  if 
good  ink  is  not  at  hand,  to  use  lead  pencil.  We  would 
not  be  understood  as  encouraging  the  use  of  the  lead, 
pencil,  bnt  in  such  cases  it  is  the  lesser  evil. 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


As  will  be  seen  in  tbe  tables  below  there  are  consider¬ 
able  variations  in  the  Receipts,  Sales,  Exports,  and  stock 
oh  hand  of  Grain  and  Breadstuffs,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  months,  and  with  similar  periods  during  the 
previous  year. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Jan.  1  Uh, 
1881,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year: 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  d’s  this  m’th5'!4,000  3,195,000  1,611,000  ir.2,003  407,000  813,000 

26  d’s  last  m’th497,0U0  5,315,000  5,261,000  259,000  546,000  952,000 
Sales.  Flour  Wheat.  Corn,  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
25 d.<’sm’th391, 000  32, 2'4,000'  6,876,000  *  212,000  328,000  2,871,000 
25  d.  nm’th424,O0O  31 ,807,000  *  9,835,010*186,000  942,000  3,414,000* 

*  Including  forward  delivery. 

2.  Comparison' with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 

Receipts.  Flour  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  1881.. 664, 000  3,195,000  1,611,000  152.000  407,000  813,000 
25  days  1880.  .411,500  3,105,000  3,467,000  183,000  312,000  1,128.000 
Sales.  Flour  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  1881.. 391, 000  32,214,000  6,876,000  212,000  328,000  2,871,000 

25  days  1880  .316,000  18,570,000  4,091,000  159,000  408,000  1,234,000 

3.  Receipts  at  New  York,  Jan  1.  to  Dec.  31 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

bqls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

’80.5,412,500  58,997,00060,784,300  1,880,0003,931,00013,819,400518,300 
’79.5,562,500  70,879,00142,361,0  0  3,305.000  4,378,00011,159,500705,500 
•78.4,629,300  62,928,00038,113,300  4,628,300  6,388,000 14,479,600  705,500 

4.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  hush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

’80.  .4,677,700  62,384.700  49  538,200  2,145,800  267,000  390,300  324.350 
’79.  .3,684,400  61.538.900  85.319,700  3.941.600  147,000  521.400323.150 
*78.  .2,630,400  55,019,400  27,440.800  4, ls4, 850 1,513,8003,658,900476,290 

5.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

Jan.  10, ’81.. 5,289, 900  2,038,800  199,150  200,100  675,800  114.300 

Jan.  12.  V0.. 7, 792,320  1,378,000  426.191  557,857  557,009  143,891 

Jan.  14, ’79.  .3,429,571  1.729,857  572,670  46,024  922,322  91.447 

Jan.  14, ’78.  .2,169,552  1,048,859  286,654  935,084  1,600,132  318,542 

fi.  Stock  of  Flour  Here  Dec.  31 

1877.  1S78.  1879.  1880 

Total,  bbls . 4110,000  372,000  S98.000  229,000 

Current  Wholesale  Prices.— A  Year's  Variations. 
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In  most  kinds  of  general  merchandise  there  has  been 
diminished  activity  during  four  weeks  past,  incident  to 
closing  up  one  year’s  business  and  preparing  for  the 
next ;  while  the  extreme  cold  weather,  extending  all 
over  the  country,  has  had  a  quieting  influence.  Prices 
have  naturally  been  weaker.  The  leading  articles  of 
produce  have  moved  moderately  for  actual  consump¬ 
tion  and  export,  though  there  has  been  a  fair  speculative 
activity  in  winter  Wheat,  No.  2  Corn,  No.  2  Oats,  West¬ 
ern  Steam  Lard,  and  Cotton,  at  variable  prices.  Recently, 
Breadstuffs  have  ruled  stronger,  and  holders  are  less 
freely  offering  their  stock  of  Wheat,  Corn,  Oats,  Rye, 
and  Flour— the  export  demand  for  Wheat  being  fair, 
and  for  Flour,  very  good,  at  current  prices.  Cable  ad¬ 
vices  from  Europe  have  been  increasingly  favorable, 
recently — Wool  closes  steady,  on  a  moderate  demand. 

....Hops  qniet,  but  firm _ Hay  and  Straw  In  demand, 

at  full  figures. . .  .Seeds  in  limited  request  and  at  rather 
lower  rates,  Clover  closing  heavily. . .  .Butter  favors  buy¬ 
ers,  on  a  slack  trade.  Stock  here  to  begin  the  year,  95,486 
packages  Butter,  and  214,191  boxes  of  Cheese,  the  latter 
moderately  active  at,  steady  rates ....  Ocean  freights  have 
been  lower,  but  close  at  slightly  increasing  figures. 


Mew  York  Live-Stock  markets. 

receipts. 

week  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Dec.  13 . 9,649  192  1,389  21,617  47,852 

Dec.  20 . . . 10,282  101  1,749  30,386  39,368 

Dec.  27........ . . 11,262  139  873  24,957  35,848 

Jan.  3 . .........10,482  156  931  27,666  23,615 

Jan.  10 . 13.487  161  1,126  SI, 570  40,407 

dotal  for  5  Wee*s..57,162  749  6,068  136,196  188,090 

do.forprevAWeeksM, 181  533  10,062  141,324  216,099 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  week _ ..11,432  150  1,214  27,239  37,618 

do.  do.  last  Month.  .12,295  133  2.515  35,331  51,025 

do.  do.  prev's  Month  AZ,W&  169  3,833  38,304  40,124 

Beef  Cattle  are  sold  and  quoted  by  the  pound  of  estimated 
dressed  weight— Cows  and  Horses  by  the  head— Sheep  and 
Calves  by  the  live  weight — Live  Hogs  by  the  live  weight 
and  Dressed  Hogs  by  the  carcass  weight.  Fur  example : 

A  Steer  in  good,  fair  order ,  dresses  about  56  ibs.  to  the 
100  lbs.  of  live  weight.  Such  an  one  weighing  alive  1,428 
lbs.,  would  dress  800  lbs.,  and  at  10  cents  per  lb.,  would 
bring  $80,  equivalent  to  by,  cents  per  lb.,  live  weight. 

The  prices  for  beeves  for  the  week  ending  January 
10th,  were:.  Extra  Native  Cattle,  ll£@,12c.;  Good  to 
Prime,  10J-@llic.;  Common,  Si@9fc.;  Poor,  7J@S|c.;  Dry 
Cows,  heifers  and  yearlings,  live  weight,  2|@l-}-c.  Aver¬ 
age  price  of  all  beeves,  9|c.  Extreme  average  of  prices, 
7£@12c.  The  most  of  the  sales  were  from  9@.10Jc.  Cows 
sold  during  the  week  at  $35  to  $60  per  head.  Calves  had 
a  free  sale;  grassers,  2J@3e.;  fed  calves,  3i@3fc. ;  ex¬ 
tra  veals,  8i@S£c.  Choice  sheep  sold  at  4}<®5Jc. ;  lambs 
varied  from  0i@7c.  Ohio  hogs  brought  5£c.;  pigs,  5c. 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 


Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent),  per  II) .  7'2@8>£c. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (potash  41  per  cent),  per  lb..  3"i@4  c. 

do.  do.  (potash  2TH  per  cent,  per  lb.. 

German  Potash  Salts  (potash  12  to  15  p.  c.),  p.  ton.$15.0'0@l8.()0 
Muriate  of  Potash  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb.. ..  2J4@2)<c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb.... . . . .  4  @4}fe. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent),  per  lb. .  4U@4£e. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia 13  per  cent),  per  ton . $50.00@52.00 

No.  1  Peruv.  Guano.Lobos,  $  ton. . . . 46.00 

do.  do.  guaranteed,  $  ton, cargo  M _ ....  56.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  per  ton . . .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Co.,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone......  45.00 

Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils),  per  1.000  lbs .  25.50 

do.  do.  do.  (light  soils  ,  per  1,000  lbs .  25.50 

do.  do.  do.  “A"  Brand  (Wheat),?!  1,000  lbs.  20.00 

do.  Tobacco  do.  do.  . . .  52.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  per  ton .  37.00 

do.  Pure  Maw  Bone,  per  ton . . . .  3S.00 

Matfield  Fertilizer,  No.  1.  . . . . .  45.00 

do.  do.  No.  2 .  : . . . . .  30.00 

Homestead  Superphosphate,  per  ton  .  40.00 

do  Tobacco  Grower,  per  ton . .  60.00 

Banner  Raw  Bone  Flour,  per  ton  .  45.00 

Stockbridge  Rye  Manure,  per  ton . 45.00 

do.  Wheat  Manure,  per  ton . 45.00 

do.  Seeding  Down  Manure,  per  ton . 40.00 

Bowker’s  Wheat  Phosphate,  per  ton.... . .  . ...  40.00 

Walton,  Wha»n  &  Co.'s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton.  40.00 
Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton . . .  8.00 


Catalogues  Received. 

As  February  and  March  are  the  months  in  which  the 
great  majority  of  dealers  publish  their  catalogues,  and 
as  at  those  times  our  columns  are  overcrowded  with 


other  matters,  we  acknowledge  those  at  present  at 
hand  in  order  to  relieve  the  lists  as  much  as  possible. 
We  may  say  to  those  friends  who  send  their  catalogues, 
and  are  disappointed  to  find  that  they  are  not  recorded, 
that  unless  they  reach  us  on  or  before  the  10th  of  the 
preceding  month  they  cannot  be  entered. 


NURSERYMEN. 

Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware,  O.—A  long  list  of 
grapes  with  the  new  ones,  small  fruits  in  general,  with 
greenhouse  and  other  plants  ;  illustrated. 

O.  M.  Crosby.  Danbury.  Conn.  A  special  treatise  on 
quince  culture  with  reference  to  the  “  Champion.” 

C.  P.  Lines.  New  Haven,  Conn.— A  select  variety  of 
tree  and  small  fruits,  and  ornamental  stock. 

Geo.  A.  Long,  Larissa,  Texas— A  selection  of  fruits 
suited  to  the  State— Osage  Orange  seed,  ornamental 
plants,  etc.  Mr.  L.  supplies  some  of  the  best  papers,  and 
of  course  begins  the  list  with  th e  American  Agriculturist. 

Geo.  P.  Murrell,  Austin,  Ark.— Very  full  of  varieties 
of  fruit  best  suited  to  southern  localities.  Mr.  M.  also 
gives  a  list  of  journals. 

John  Perkins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.— Fruit  trees  and 
small  fruits,  with  ornamental  stock. 

C.  M.  Silva  &  Son,  Newcastle,  Placer  Co..  Cal.— Trees 
and  small  fruits  adapted  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

H.  M.  Thompson  &  Son,  St.  Francis,  Wis.— General 
nursery  stock  with  evergreen  and  other  forest  trees  and 
their  seeds  a  specialty. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume.  Lack’s  Co.,  Pa., 
fends  his  quarterly  “  Seed-time  and  Harvest,”  is  part 
catalogue  and  part  journal,  with  useful  and  fresh  matter. 

F.  Trowbridge,  Milford,  Conn. — Special  catalogue  of 
the  cranberry. 

H.  K.  Vickeroy,  Normal.  Ill.— Small  fruits,  vegetable 
plants  and  fruit-box  material. ' 

Geo.  S.  Wales,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  grows  fruits, 
sends  a  useful  treatise  on  strawberry  culture,  which  can 
be  had  for  a  one-cent  stamp. 


SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  219  &  221  Church  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pa.— In  their  “  Farm  Annual,”  offer  farm,  gar¬ 
den  and  flower  seeds  with  several  specialties. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Queens,  N.  Y.— An  illustrated 
catalogue  of  new  and  rare  flowers,  greenhouse  plants,  etc. 

D.  M.  Ferry  <fc  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich.— The  body  of  the 
catalogue  illustrated  by  a  profusion  of  plain  and  colored 
engravings  is  prefaced  by  views  of  the  seed  farms,  seed 
barn,  and  other  portions  of  this  establishment,  the 
largest  in  the  country. 

J.  E.  Hart.  Jacksonville.  Fla. — A  select  list  of  vege¬ 
table  and  other  seeds,  followed  by  concise  directions  for 
culture,  also  fertilizers  suited  to  the  locality. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  No.  35  Cortlandt  St.,  New 
York  City.— This  catalogue  offers  “everything  for  the 

farden,”  and  includes  seeds,  plants,  and  implements, 
eautifnlly  illustrated,  and  with  the  “  novelties.” 


Long  Bros.,  Florists,  57  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
communicate  pleasantly  with  their  customers  through  a 
little  monthly  called  “A  Cluster  of  Roses.” 

Tyra  Montgomery,  Maltoon.  Ill.,  makes  a  specialty 
of  geraniums,  of  which  the  newest  are  offered. 

Nanz  &  Neuner,  Louisville,  Ky.— Very  full  in  seeds 
of  all  kinds,  bulbs,  and  greenhouse  and  other  plants,  as 
well  as  florist's  requisites. 

Wm.  B  Reed,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  makes  a  specialty 
of  roses,  and  offers  collections  at  a  low  price. 

R.  H.  SHusftvAY,  Rockford,  Hi.— Excellent  selections 
in  vegetables  and  flowers,  and  copiously  illustrated. 

James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — This  catalogue,  always 
noted  for  the  great  variety  of  its  contents,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  and  beauty  of  its  illustrations,  ic  in  these  respects 
more  notable  than  ever.  It  contains  fine  views  of  Mr. 
Vick’s  seed  farms,  and  a  portrait. 

Samuel  Wilson,  Mechanicsville,  Pa.,  offers  garden, 
flower,  and  field  seeds,  grown  by  himself,  with  several 
specialties,  especially  among  the  field  seeds. 

E.  Wyman.  Jr.,  Rockford,  Ill. — A  very  neat  and  com¬ 
pact  list,  with  several  specialties. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS,  APPLIANCES,  AND  FER¬ 
TILIZERS. 

E.  S.  &  F.  Bateman,  Spring  Mills,  N.  J.  send  descrip¬ 
tive  lists  of  various  cultivators  and  other  garden  and 
farm  implements. 

Wm.  E.  Bell,  Smyrna,  Del.,  shows  why  Draining 
should  be  done,  how  to  do  it,  and  what  the  tiles  will  cost, 

Aug.  P.  Brown,  59  Lewis  Street,  New  York,  illustrates 
his  Safety  Steam  Engine  Governor  and  Water  Gauge. 

J.  H.  Brown  &  Co.,  Ottawa,  III. — A  neat  catalogue  of 
“  Hardware  Specialties,”  hog  rings,  stock  marks,  etc. 

J.  L.  Campbell,  West  Elizabeth.  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa., 
describes  the  Eureka  Incubator  in  a  neat  little  pamphlet. 

J.  I.  Case  Plow  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. — An  elaborately  il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  of  center  draft,  riding  and  walking 
plows,  etc.  All  of  which  look  as  if  they  ‘meant  business. 

M.  D.  Chapin,  Poultney,  Vt.— Hlustrates  the  “Wooster 
Perfection  Creamery,”  and  describes  its  workings  in  a 
neat  publication. 

A.  B.  Cohu,  197  Water  street.  New  York. — Ice  tools, 
machines  and  implements,  in  English  and  Spanish. 

The  Deere  Company.  Moline,  Ill.— Illustrate  and  de¬ 
scribe  the  “  Gilpin  Sulky  Plow,”  of  which  there  are  over 
30,000  in  use. 

The  Empire  Portable  Forl.j:  Co.,  Cohoes  N.  Y.— 
Illustrate  Portable  Forges  for  farm  and  other  uses,  and 
tools  for  blacksmithing  in  the  most  tempting  manner. 

George  H.  Fowler,  Taughannock  Falls.  N.  Y..  gives 
a  full  description  of  his  Elevator,  etc.,  for  hay  and  grain. 

Curtis  Goddard,  Alliance,  Ohio,  illustrates  and  gives 
abundant  testimonials  to  the  excellence  of  the  “  Right 
Speedy  ”  corn  sheller. 

The  Grand  Detour  Plow  Co.,  Dixon,  Ill.— Describe 
Sulky  and  other  plows,  riding  and  other  cultivators, 
harrows  and  other  implements  for  disturbing  the  soil. 

H.  W.  Hill  &  Co,  Decatur,  Ill.,  catalogue  of  hardware 
specialties,  including,  of  course,  “Hog  Ringers,”  with 
an  amusing  and  interesting  statistical  map. 

William  E.  Lincoln,  Warren,  Mass.,  describe  the 
“  Lincoln  Cieameries”  and  give  directions  for  their  use. 

Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.— Reports 
of  last  year’s  remarkable  results  with  their  products, 
and  of  interest  to  every  one  who  uses  fertilizers. 

John  Q.  Maynard,  No.  113  Chambers  St.,  N.Y.— Screw 
Hoisting  Machines  and  Boiler  Flue  Cleaners,  screw  plates 
and  other  iron-workers  tools. 

Nash  &  Brother,  No.  22  College  Place,  N.  Y  City. — 
A  full  account  of  the  Acme  Steel  Coulter  Pulverizing 
Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveller. 

New  York  Safety  Steam  Power  Co.,  No.  30  Cort¬ 
landt  St.,  N.  Y.— A  beautifully  illustrated  and  detailed 
account  of  their  various  vertical  engines. 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  South  Bend,  Ind.— 
An  elaborate  account  of  the  Casaday  Sulky  Plow,  with 
testimonials  from  Texan  farmers. 

S.  Pennock  &  Sons,  Kennett  Square.  Pa. — An  account 
of  their  Patent  Road  Machine  and  Surface  Ditcher. 

Skinner  &  Wood,  Erie  Pa.,  describe  and  illustrate 
their  portable  and  stationary  boilers  and  engines  in  an 
instructive  pamphlet. 

Stono  Phosphate  Company,  Charleston,  S.  C.—  Their 
fertilizer  is  commended  by  parties  well  known  tous,  and 
their  catalogue  is  illustrated  by  cuts  that  will  make  the 
most  serious  smile. 

U.  S.  Wi\d  Engine  and  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Hi.— The 
various  forms  of  Halladay’s  Wind  Mills  and  accessories, 
fully  illustrated  and  described. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Bloomington.  Ill. — A  finely  illustrat¬ 
ed  list  of  their  large  stock  of  Norman  and  other  horses. 

Thos.  J.  Hand,  “  Woodlawn,”  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.—  Jer¬ 
sey  cattle,  with  full  pedigrees,  and  Southdown  sheep. 

C.  P.  Mattocks,  “Riverside  Farm,”  Portland,  Me.— 
Jersey  cattle  and  select  turkeys,  ducks,  fowls,  etc. 


Read  the  Advertising:  Columns.— 

Letters  are  daily  received  by  the  Editors,  asking  where 
pigs,  fowls,  seeds,  fertilizers,  machinery,  etc.,  can  be 
procured.  We  consider  all  the  information  of  this  kind 
that  is  given  in  the  advertising  pages  sufficient,  if  those 
needing  anything  will  only  look  there  ;  we  can  not  find 
room  to  repeat  what  is  already  plainly  told  elsewhere. 
Every  page  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  including  the 
covers,  is  interesting  reading,  and  should  all  be  carefully 
examined  every  month.  In  addition  to  looking  after  what 
one  may  want,  the  reading  of  what  others  have  to  say,  in 
offering  their  wares,  etc.,  starts  up  some  new  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader.— When  writing  to  any  advertiser,  al¬ 
ways  tell  him  in  what  paper  his  advertisement  was  seen. 
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THIS 


GOOD 


IS  A 


MONTH 


TO  SECURE 


Mlf  M  Ti|S 

AT 

Trifling  or  No  Cost. 

U^-f^TThe  month  of  February  has,  for  many 
ye»a,  been  largely  used  by  the  readers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  in  gathering  and  forwarding 
the  names  of  their  friends  and  neighbors,  and,  as  a 
rule,  quite  as  many  Premium  articles  are  sent  out 
tn  acknowledgment  of  such  favors,  during  this 
uonth,  as  during  any  other  month  of  the  year. 

E^“|^-This  is  comparatively  a  leisure  month, 
rnd  when  people  are  beginning  to  think  and  plan 
for  the  work  of  the  coming  season,  they  are  all 
the  more  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  helps, 
the  hints  and  suggestions  afforded  by  the  pages  of 
a  Journal  of  this  kind. 

pgy  npjg**  Our  contracts  for  the  Premium  Articles 
and  Books,  made  last  autumn,  enable  us  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  liberal  offers  of  them  up  to  next  June. 

It  will  be  quite  easy  for  any  one  to  now 
obtain  the  names  of  two,  five,  ten,  and  more 
persons  as  subscribers,  and  receive  in  return  the 
corresponding  Premiums  or  Books  offered — at  no 
expense  save  the  cost  of  delivery,  and  many  of  the 
other  articles  are  delivered  free  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  or  Territories. 

Every  one  persuaded  to  become  a  read¬ 
er  will  in  reality  be  benefited.  It  is  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  for  one  to  go  through  a  volume  of  this  paper 
without  getting  some  hints  and  suggestions  that 
will  be  each  worth  many  times  the  small  cost  of  a 
year’s  subscription.  Many  will  save  ten-fold  this 
cost  by  the  warnings  given  in  the  Humbug  articles. 

KW  12?"  Again  look  over  the  descriptive  list  of 
the  Premium  Articles,  and  select  one  or  more  de¬ 
sirable  articles,  and  then  secure  them  this  month. 

IE3F”  I52f~  Premium  Clubs  of  two  or  more  names 
B»ay  consist  of  old  or  new  subscribers,  or  both ; 
also  of  English  or  German  subscriptions,  or  both. 

tsr  BSP  ISF"  If  the  Illustrated  Premium  Sheet 
(32  pages)  has  been  mislaid,  or  not  received  by  any  sub¬ 
scriber,  a  Postal  Card  request,  sent  to  this  Office,  will 
bring  another  copy  at  once. 


Many  Thanks 

To  the  hosts  of  friends  of  this  Journal,  for 
their  kind  letters,  and  their  appreciation  of 
our  work,  as  manifested  by  the  numerous 
additions  they  have  made  to  its  widening 
circle  of  readers.  Believing,  as  we  do,  that 
all  induced  to  consult  these  pages  for  a  year, 
will  be  really  benefited  in  mind  and  in 
pocket,  we  hope  our  friends  will  continue 
the  good  work  until  every  one  is  reached 
who  can  possibly  be  persuaded  to  give  the 
American  Agriculturist  a  year’s  trial.  This 
comparatively  leisure  month  of  February, 
will  supply  the  time  and  opportunity  for 
such  excellent  work. 

We  highly  value  the  letters  from  those  who 
number  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  years  or 
more,  that  they  have  constantly,  or  nearly 
so,  read  these  pages,  as  well  many  others 
from  those  who  have  more  recently  joined 
the  goodly  company. 


Some  Unanswered  Letters. 

We  must  ask  the  patience  of  some  correspon¬ 
dents  at  this  season.  It  is  a  time  of  many  letters  ; 
often  over  a  thousand  a  day  come  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  office.  Our  Friends  favor  us  with 
many  letters,  outside  of  mere  business  matters, 
which  can  be  readily  attended  to  in  the  business 
department,  while  those  to  the  Editors  often 
require  thought,  investigation,  and  deliberation. 
Some  subjects  are  laid  aside  for  future  use,  at  the 
appropriate  season,  or  as  time  and  space  are  avail¬ 
able.  Many  others  are  not  directly  referred  to 
by  name,  but  are  answered  in  connection  with 
others  of  like  import,  in  preparing  articles  for  the 
paper.  Be  assured,  friends,  that  we  will  do  all  we 
can,  and  as  fast  as  we  can,  to  meet  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  all ;  but  there  are  only  24  hours  in  a  day, 
six  days  in  a  week,  etc. 


Tlier*© 

OTJGrTIT  to  tie. 

Ill  Every  Neighborhood,  at  least  a  few  good 
books  on  Animals  and  their  Diseases,  on  General  Farm¬ 
ing,  on  Gardening,  on  Fruits,  on  Farm  Implements,  etc., 
and  at  least  a  few  Standard  Works  on  other  subjects. 
These  books  ought  to  be  accessible  to  AS, I,  for  ref¬ 
erence  in  case  of  need,  as  well  as  for  reading  by  all— a 
sort  of  circulating  or  reference  library  to  be  in  charge 
of  some  one. 

Never  before  was  there  a  better  opportunity  to  get  a  col¬ 
lection  of  such  Books  at  very  small  cost.  Any  ten 
or  more  persons  contributing  $1.50  each,  will  each  be 
supplied  with  the  American  Agriculturist  for  1881,  and 
in  addition,  one  dollar’s  worth  of  books 
will  be  presented  for  each  contributor  to  the  fund. 
The  Books  may  be  selected  from  the  list  of  Good 
Works  on  this  page ,  or  from  the  large  and  varied  list 
named  in  our  Premium  Sheet.  Where  the  subscriptions 
are  already  largely  sent  in  for  1881,  the  same  persons  may 
add  their  own  subscriptions  for  1882  when  desired,  to 
increase  the  Library  as  far  as  possible.  Many  new  sub¬ 
scribers  can  also  be  found  for  one  or  both  years.  Every 
neighborhood  may  thus  secure  such  a  Library.  It  only 
needs  some  enterprising  man,  young  of  old,  to  take 
hold  of  the  matter  as  a  leader,  and  he  will  soon  have 
plenty  of  hands,  and  heads,  and  hearts.  If  the 

Men  neglect  it,  their  “  Better-halves,”  or  Daughters,  al¬ 
ways  foremost  in  good  works,  should  take  it  np. 


BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,. 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid ,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Farm  and  Carden. 

Allen’s  (R.  L,  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book . $2  50 

Allen’s  ,R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book . .  l  50 

Bailey’s  The  Book  of  Ensilage .  1  00' 

Barnard’s  Farming  by  Inches . . .  38 

Barnard’s.Gardening  for  Money .  1  50 

Barnard’s  My  Ten  Rod  Farm .  38 

Barnard’s  Strawberry  Garden .  38 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  2  50 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk  . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Cobbett's  American  Gardener .  75 

Curtiss  on  Wheat  Culture .  50 

Emerson's  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopaedia .  6  00 

Farming  for  Profit .  3  75 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  E-says  by  practical  growers.]  30 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Cabbages .  30 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  etc .  30 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising . . .  30 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  30 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Harlan's  Farming  with  Green  Manures .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1  50' 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Hop  Culture.  By  nine  experienced  cultivators .  30 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One .  1  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00- 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow- . 2  00 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage .  1  75 

Klippart’s  Wheat  Plant .  1  75 

Leland  8  Farm  Homes,  In-Doors  and  Out-Doors .  1  50 

Loring's  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotliam .  3  50 

Nichol’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1  25 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably .  2? 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper.,  30c.:  cloth..  60 

Potato  Culture.  'Prize  Essay.) .  25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  hound,  8  vols.,  each .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  [1879] .  30 

Riley’s  Potato  Pests . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. .  75- 

Roe's  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  ’  50 

Sclienck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  73 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1  58 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  i  00 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Tim  Bunker  Papers  ;  or,  Yankee  Farming .  l  50 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators.  25 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’ Manual.  3  vols . 4  58 

Ville’s  High  Farming  without  Manures .  25 

Waring's  Book  of  the  Farm .  2  CO 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Fruits  and  Flowers. 

American  Rose  Culturist . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  l 

Barnard’s  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  . 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1 

Buist’s  Flower-Garden  Directory . . .  1 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower’s  Guido . 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book . 

Culver's  Fruit  Preserver’s  Manual . 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 

Elliott’s  Hand  l  ook  for  Fruit  Growers _ pa.,  60c.:  clo.  1 

Field’s  Pear  Culture.  .  l 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  l 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist  .  l 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1 

Heinrich’s  Window  Flower  Garden . 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture.  ;New&Enlar’dEd.)  1 
Husmann’s  American  Grape  Growing  &  Wine  Making..  1 


Johnson’s  Winter  Greeneries  at  Home .  l 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine . . .  1 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview . . .  1 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose . . . 1 

Phin's  Open  Air  Grape  Culture .  l 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  l 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1 

Robinson’s  Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours .  1 

Roe’s  Success  with  Small  Fruits .  5 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture . 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed .  3 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  .paper,  50c.;  clo.  i 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  l 

Horses. 

Baucher’s  New  Method  of  Horsemanship .  l 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  3  vols . 30 

Clarke  on  Horses’  Teeth .  i 

Cole’s  American  Veterinarian . 

Coleman  on  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing .  2 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo,  cloth...  2 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  l'jmn,  .  1 

Delisser’s  Horseman's  Guide . boards,  75c. ;  cloth..  1 

Durant’s  Horseback  Riding  from  Medical  Point  of  View.  1 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book .  2 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3 

Famous  American  Race  Horses . 

Famous  American  Trotting  Horses . 

Famous  Horses  of  America .  1 

Flower's  Bits  and  Bearing  Reins . 

Going’s  Veterinary  Dictionary.  . .  .  2 

Heim’s  American  Roadsters .  5 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers . .  1 

Hints  and  Helps  to  Horsemen  . 

Horses  and  Hounds . . 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  1 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1 

Law’s  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser .  3 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  norse  Doctor .  3 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management. .  3 

McClure's  American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide .  1 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Percheron  Horse .  1 

Rarey  and  Knowlson’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer . 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  1 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2 

Stewart’s  American  Farmer's  Horse  Book .  3 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book .  1 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Eng.Ed.8vo.  3 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field,  Ara.Ed.12mo.  2 

Wallace's  American  Stud-Book.  Vol.  1 . 10 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.  1  &  2 _ 20 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America .  2 

Youatt,  and  Skinner  on  the  Horse . .  2 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1 

Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine. 

Alien’s  fL.  F.)  American  Cattle .  2  50 

Allen’s  CR.  L.l  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep . 1  25  ‘ 

Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry .  1  75 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  liimo . 1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo.  cloth .  2  Sb 
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KISSENA 

Parsons  & 


NURSERIES 

Sons  Co  Proprietors, 

[LIMITED.] 

N.  Y.,  (Near  New  York  City.) 


FLUSHING, 

(SUCCESSORS  to  PARSONS  &  CO.) 

The  extensive  Nurseries  of  Parsons  &  Co.,  at  Flushing,  Long 
Island,  a  few  miles  east  of  N.  Y.  City,  were  started  over  40  years 
ago,  and  during  all  these  years  have  contributed  largely  to  sup¬ 
plying  the  entire  country  with  the  best  classes  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  trees  and  plants,  including  the  most  varied,  com- 
hensive  and  interesting  assortment.  Many  greenhouses  have  also 
aided  in  the  propagation  and  growth  of  a  very  large  variety  of 
both  out-door  and  in-door  plants. 

Eight  years  ago,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  Village,  extensive 
new  grounds  were  opened  l‘/2  mile  southward,  on  the  borders  of  Kis¬ 
sena  Lake,  where  the  most  complete  arrangements  were  made  for 
growing  more  perfect  specimens  of  a  greatly  increased  collection 
•of  hardy  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  and  Greenhouse  Plants. 

These  New  Grounds  continue  under  the  constant  supervision  of 
S.  B.  Parsons,  senior  member  of  the  old  firm  of  Parsons  &  Co.,  and 
J.  R.  Trumpy,  the  celebrated  propagator  of  the  same  establishment. 

During  the  past  eight  years  a  great  number  of  varieties  have  been 
added,  and  a  system  of  root  and  branch  pruning,  with  frequent 
transplanting  established,  until  now  the  collection  of  Parsons  & 


NOTE  EXACT  P.  O.  ADDRESS  (as  above). 

Sons  Co.,  in  its  various  departments,  is  unequalled  in  America,  for 
the  quality  of  the  plants  and  number  and  excellence  of  varieties. 

Those  desiring  trees  and  plants  are  invited  to  verify  these  state¬ 
ments,  and  obtain  any  desired  assistance  in  selecting  the  best  varie¬ 
ties  for  different  positions,  by  visiting  and  inspecting  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  also  securing  the  advantage  of  dealing  at  headquarters. 

Information  will  be  furnished  correspondents  in  regard  to  obtain¬ 
ing  the  best  plans  and  lists  for  lawn  planting,  etc. 

Price  Fists  furnished  Free.  —  Large,  full  Descriptive 
Catalogues  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  three  3-cent  postage  stamps. 

Trees  and  Plants  delivered,  without  Charge,  to  any  Ex¬ 
press,  Railroad,  or  Steamboat  freight  depot  In  New  York  City. 

Flushing  is  easily  and  quickly  reached  from  New  York  City,  at  almost  all 
hours  of  the  day,  leaving  by  the  Wall  street,  Chambers  street,  Seventh  street,  or  Thirty- 
fourth  street  Ferries  to  Long  Island  City,  whence  trains  run  to  Flushing  in  20  to  25 
minutes.  At  the  Flushing  Depot  any  of  the  standing  hacks  will  convey  visitors,  free 
of  charge,  to  the  Kissena  Nurseries,  1J  mile  from  Main  street  station.  (The  Second 
and  Third  Avenue  Elevated  Railroads,  and  the  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  avenue 
Horse  Railroads,  also  the  Belt  Line,  and  23rd  street  Lines  run  to  34th  street  ferry). 

i3j?~Those  who  correspond,  will  please  mention  the  American  Agriculturist.  _4gJ 


The  following  Selections  from  the  NEW  CATALOGUE  meet  Special  Requirements.  This 
List  is  the  result  of  LOlVfG  EXPERIENCE,  and  will  be  useful  to  all. 


Plants  for  Small  Places. 

Plants  suited  to  Village  Dots, 
Cemeteries,  and  small  Door 
Yards,  must  necessarily  be 
small,  and  possess  a  beauty  bear 
ing  close  inspection.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  best  for  such  positions. 


Trees* 

Beech,  Weeping . $1.50 

J  udas  Tree,  J  apan . 75 

Magnolia.  Hall's  New  Japan....  1.50 

Maple.  Japanese  in  variety .  2.00 

Sophora,  Weeping .  2.00 

S  limbs. 

Azalea,  Amoena . $1.00 

Azalea.  Ghent,  in  large  variety  1.50 

Euonymus.  Dwarf . 50 

Exochorda,  grandiflora . 75 

Daphne.  Cneorum . .50 

Hydrangea, Japan  large  flower,  .50 

Hydrangea,  Oak  leaved... . 75 

Roses.  In  great  variety . 35 

Spiraea,  callosa  alba . 35 

Spiraea,  prunlfolla .  ..  .35 

Spiraea,  Thunbergil . 35 

Spiraea,  Reeves  Double  Flower.  .35 
Spiraea.  Crested-leaved  Japan..  .50 

Snowball,  Japan . 75 

Weigela,  Dwarf,  Variegated . 35 

Evergreens. 

Arbor  Vitae,  Hovey's . $  .50 

Arbor  Vitae,  Pyramidal..  . 75 

Arbor  Vitae,  Vervaine’s  Golden  .75 

Biota,  elegantissima . 1.00 

Biota,  Pyramidalis . 1.00 

Fir,  Hudson’s  Bay . 2  00 

Fir,  Dwarf . 2.00 

Fir,  Weeping . 2.00 

Hemlock,  Broad  leaved . 1.50 

Hemlock.  Weeping .  1.50 

Juniper,  Swedish . 50 

Juniper,  Swedish  Dwarf . 50 

Pine.  Swiss  Stone  .  1.00 

Tine.  Dwarf  Mugho .  1.50 

Pine.  Dwarf  White .  1.50 

Pine,  Dwarf  Scotch . 2.00 

Pine.  Erect  . 1.50 

Retinospora  Plumosa . 50 

Iletl  ospora  Plumosa,  Golden.  .75 

Retinospora.  Squarrosa . 75 

'Retinospora,  Dwarf  obtuse _ 1.00 

Retinospora,  Thread-like .  1.00 

■Spruce,  Conical .  1.00 

Spruce,  Gregory’s  (Dwarf)....  1.50 

Spruce,  Dwarf  Black .  2.00 

Spruce,  Weeping  .  1.50 

Spruce,  Diffusa  (Dwarf) . 1.50 

Tew,  Golden .  1.50 

Tew,  Erect .  1.09 


Evergreen  Shrubs, 

Box  Tree . $  .50 

Laurel,  American .  1.00 

Mahonia,  Holly-leaved . 50 

Thorn,  Evergreen . 50 

Rhododendron . 2.00 

Vines  and  Creepers. 

Akebla  Quinata . . . $  .50 

Ampelopsls  (Virginia  Creeper)  .35 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii  (Japan)..  .75 

Aristolochia  Sipho . 75 

Bitter  Sweet . 35 

Clematis  in  50  varieties _ 25  to  1.00 

Ivies  in  25  varieties . 25  to  1.00 

Honeysuckles  in  20  var _ 85  to  .50 

Tecoma  (Trumpet  Creeper)  35  to  .50 


Wistaria,  Chinese  Blue . 50 

Wistaria,  Chinese  White . 75 

Wistaria,  Japan  Double .  1.50 

Weeping  Trees. 

Arbor  Vitae,  Nootka  Sound . 75 

Ash,  European . . .  1.00 

Beech,  European .  1.50 

Birch.  European .  1.50 

Cherry,  Dwarf . 1.50 

Cypress,  American .  1.50 

Elm.  Camperdown . 1.50 

Elm.  Scotch .  1.50 

Fir.  Silver . 2.00 

Hemlock . 2.00 

Juniper  . 2.00 

Larch,  European... . 2.00 

Sophora . 2.00 

Spruce .  2.00 

Willow.  Common . 50 

Willow,  American .  1.00 

Willow,  Kilmarnock . 1.50 


Street  Trees. 

From  our  catalogue  list  of  550 
varieties  of  deciduous  Trees,  the 
following  are  the  best. 


Chestnut.  American . $  .75 

Elm,  American . 75 

Linden,  American . 75 

Linden,  European . 75 

Ltquidambar . 75 

Maple,  Norway . 75 

Maple.  Scarlet... . .  .75 

Maple,  Sugar . 75 

Oak,  Chestnut-leaved . 75 

Oak,  Over-cup . 75 

Oak,  Pin . 75 

Poplar,  Carolina . 50 

Poplar.  Balsam . 50 

Plane,  Oriental . '. .  1.00 

Tuhp . 75 


City  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

Few  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  still  fewer  evergreens  thrive 
in  the  smoke,  dust,  and  peculiar 
conditions  of  ordinary  Cities.  The 
following  can  be  recommended : 
cs* 

Ailanthus...  . . . $  .75 

Catalpa,  Common . 75 

Catalpa,  Dwarf . 50 

Catalpa,  Golden .  1.00 

Dogwood,  White  Flowering . 50 

Elm,  American . 75 

Honey  Locust,  Weeping .  1.00 

Linden,  European,  in  variety. .  .75 

Plane.  Oriental . . . 1.00 

Poplar.  Balsam . . . 50 

Shrubs. 

Berberry,  Purple .  $  .35 

Calycanthus,  Sweet  scented . 35 

Clethra,  Alder-leaved . 35 

Deutzia,  Graceful . 35 

Deutzia,  Double  Flowering . 35 

Forsythia,  Golden  Bell . 35 

Privet,  California. . . . 35 

Spirsea,  in  large  variety . 35 

Weigela,  assorted . 35 

Weigela,  Dwarf  Variegated . S5 

Evergreens. 

Biota,  elegantissima . $1.00 

Biota,  Pyramidalis .  1.C0 

Retinospora  Plumosa,  Green.. .  .50 
Retinospora,  Plumosa,  Golden.  .75 

Retinospora,  Squarrosa . 75 

Retinospora  fllifera, thread-like  1.00 

Plants  with  Highly  Col¬ 
ored  Foliage. 

Some  Interesting  hardy  plants 
have  leaves  variegated  and  highly 
colored  in  summer.  In  well  com¬ 
posed  masses  they  produce  the  most 
magnificent  color  effects. 

Japanese  Maples  (10  Linds). 

(These  rare  and  exquisite  plants 
are  propagated  in  quantities  only 
at  the  Kissena  Nurseries.  Their 
colors  and  forms  are  greatly  varied; 
their  habit  very  dwarf  and  hardy.) 


Beech,  Rivers’  Purple . 1.50 

Birch,  Purple-leaved . 2.00 

Horse-Chestunt,  Golden-leaved  1.50 
Horse-Chestnut.  Memmingcr’s  1.50 
Maple,  Norway  Schwerdleerii.  1.00 
Maple.  Sycamore,  Purple .  1.00 


Maple,  Sycamore,  Tricolor _  1.00 

Oak.  Golden-leaved . . .  2.00 

Oak,  Purple- leaved .  1.00 

Oak,  Silver-leaved .  1.00 

Shrubs. 

Althea,  Silver-leaved . $  .50 

Berberry,  Purple-leaved . 35 

Elder,  Golden-leaved . 50 

Spiraea,  Golden  leaved . 35 

Weigela,  Dwarf  Variegated.  .35 
Evergreens. 

Yew,  Golden . $1.50 

Hemlock.  Variegated  . .  1.50 

Spruce,  Engelmann’s .  2.00 


Plants  for  Autumn  Color. 

Ampelopsis,  Veitchii,  Climber  $  .75 


Ampelopsis,  Virginia  Creeper.  .75 

Andromeda,  Sorrel  Tree . 75 

Dogwood,  White-flowering . 50 

Llquidambar,  Sweet  GumTree  .75 

Maple,  Japan,  In  variety . 2.00 

Maple,  Scarlet  (Tree) . 75 

Oak,  Red  (Tree) .  1.00 

Oak,  Scarlet  (Tree) . . . 1.00 

Oak,  White  (Tree) .  1.00 

Spiraea,  Prunlfolla  (Shrub) . 35 

Spiraea,  Thunbergil  (Shrub) . 35 

Sumach,  Cut-leaved  (Shrub) ...  .75 
Sumach,  Osbeck's  Japan(Tree)  1.00 


Plants  for  Ornamental 
Berries  in  Autumn. 


Callicarpa,  Purple  (Shrub)  . .  $  .85 
Celastrus, Bitter  Sweet, Cllmb’r  .35 
Euonymus,  European  (Tree ) . .  .35 
Holly,  American  (Small  Tree).  1.00 

Indian  Currant  (Shrub). . 35 

Lycium,  Box  Thorn  (Shrub) ...  .35 

Mountain  Ash  (Tree) . 75 

Prinos,  Winterberry  (Shrub)..  85 

Snowberry  (Shrub) . 35 

Thorn,  Evergreen  (Shrub) ... .  .50 


Plants  for  the  Seaside. 

Now,  when  so  many  are  building 
*•  cottages  by  the  sea,”  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  secure  plants  thriving  best 
in  these  difficult  spots.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  reliable : 

Trees. 


Catalpa,  Dwarf . $  .50 

Catalpa,  Common . . . 75 

Poplar,  White . 50 

Poplar,  Balsam . 50 

Poplar,  Carolina . 50 

Willow,  Golden  . So  ' 


Shrub" . 

Colutea,  Bladder  Senna . 35 

Dogwood,  Red  Stemmed . .  .35 

Honeysuckle,  Bu6h . 35 

Indian  Currant . 35 

Oleaster.  Silver-leaved . 50 

Oleaster,  Japan-leaved . 75 

Privet,  California . 35 

Quince,  Japan  and  Varieties...  .35 

Snowberry . 35 

Tamarisk,  African . 35 

Viburnum,  Snowball,  Japan .. .  .75 

Weigela,  Dwarf  Variegated . 35 

Willow,  Variegated . 50 

Willow,  Japan . 50 

Willow,  Laurel-leaved . 50 

Willow,  Rosemary-leaved . 35 


Fruit  Trees  and  Plants. 

All  good  varieties  for  the  Orchard, 
Garden,  etc.,  will  be  supplied. 


Apples,  Standard . $  .35 

Apples,  Dwarf . 50 

Apples,  Crab...... . 50 

Apricot  on  Peach . 35 

Apricot  on  Plum.. . 75 

Blackberry,  per  dozen .  1.00 

Cherries,  Standard  and  Dwarf,.  .50 

Currants,  per  dozen .  1.50 

Gooseberries,  per  dozen .  1.50 

Grapes,  Hardy . 35 

Grapes,  Hot  House .  1.00 

Mulberry . 50 

Nectarine  on  Peach . 85 

Plum  on  Plum .  ..  .75 

Pear,  Standard,  .75;  Dwarf . 50 

Persimmons,  Japan,  1  year _ 1.00 

Quince . 50 

Raspberry,  per  dozen .  1.00 

Strawberry,  per  100 .  1.50 


Specialties  Grown  in 
very  large  Quantities. 

Hardy  Azaleas:  Most  charm¬ 
ing  plants,  in  large  variety. 

Rhododendrons:  Hardy  grafted 
sorts  best  adapted  to  Northern 
and  Middle  States,  as  tested  by 
25  years’  experience. 

Roses:  All  the  best  varieties, 
grown  with  care. 

Camellias:  A  very  large  collec¬ 
tion  of  well  grown  plants. 

Chinese  Azaleas:  Healthy 
plants,  In  large  variety. 
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CHEAPEST  AUD  BEST  FERTILIZER. --FOLLOW  NATURE. 

WHICH  USES  GROUND  LIMESTONE  IN  MAKING  THE  SOIL. 

Every  Farmer  can  prepare  his  own  Fertilizer  with  an  ordinary 
Horse  Power,  by  using 

FORSTER’S  COMBINED  CRUSHER  &  PULVERIZER. 

Crushes  and  grinds  Limestone  at  one  operation.  Ground  Raw  Lime¬ 
stone  lias  been  used  as  a  Fertilizer  in  Germany  for  50  years,  and  found  to 
be  three  times  as  valuable  as  Burnt  Lime.  With  above  Machine,  it 
does  not  cost  as  much  as  Burnt  Lime.— W.  W.  Reed,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  says: 

“  The  Ground  Limestone  proved  to  be  the  most  economical  Fertilizer, 
showing  a  profit  over  Bone  Dust  of  $1.96  per  Acre ;  over  Phosphate  of 
34.28  per  Acre ;  over  Guano  of  $9.70  per  Acre ;  and  over  Salt  of  $5.90  per 
Acre.”— John  G.  Bear,  Montgomery,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.,  sayB :  “I  believe 
it  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  Fertilizer  in  this  country.” 

ESPECIALLY  VALUABLE  FOR  SPRING  CROPS,  CORN,  Eto.  Machine  is  exceedingly  simple, and  not  liable  to  get 
•out  of  order.  Address,  TOTTEN  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  73?"ONL  V  MAKERS. 

Stockbriclge  Manures 

Originated  by  Prof.  Stockbridge,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Mass.  Agricultural  College. 

A  special  manure  is  made  for  each  FARM  and  GARDEN  CROP,  containing  the  Plant-Food  which  each  par¬ 
ticular  Plant  requires.  • 

BOWKERS’S  PHOSPHATES  AND  LAWN  DRESSING. 

These  are  the  very  best  articles  of  the  kind  manufactured.  Prices  reasonable,  and  all  goods  guaranteed. 
ANIMAL  MEAL  for  Fowls  and  Swine,  will  make  your  HENS  LAY  and  PIGS  GROW. 

Made  from  Fresh  Meat,  Fresh  Bones,  and  parched  and  carbonized  Grains.  Fowl  and  Swine  eat  It  greedily.  Mix  a 
small  quantity  with  ordinary  meal  and  feed  as  usual.  It  has  been  extensively  used  for  five  years.  Trial  Bags  of  15  lbs.,  50 
cents  ;  30  lbs..  $1.00;  100  lbs.,  $2.50.— Also  for  Sale  a  full  line  of  Special  Feeds  for  Poultry,  Swine,  and  Cattle. 

BOWKER’S  AMMONIATED  FOOD  for  FLOWERS. 

Free  from  Odor,  Cleau  as  Sngar.  Gives  Healthy  Growth  and  Abundant  Flowering.  Ask  your 
•Grocer  or  Apothecary  for  It.  Price  35c.,  which  is  enough  for  12  ordinary  house-plants  for  one  year.  Trial  package  by  mail,  20c. 

BOWKER  FEHTZliIZEH  CO., 

3  Park  Place,  New  York.  43  Chatham  St„  Boston. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  all  the  above  goods,  and  Importers  and  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Chemicals.  Agents  wanted  in 
•every  County  and  important  Town.  | tw  Send  for  Price  Lists  and  Circulars,  giving  full  particulars,  mailed  free. 


CHAPMAN  &  VAN  WYCK, 

(Established  1849), 

DEALERS  IN 

PERUVIAN 

Guano 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front  Street, 
New  York. 


WELL  BORING. 


ARTESIAN  WELL 
DRILLING  &  MIN- 
,  _  ERAL  PROSPECT- 
1 J  ING  MACHINERY® 
^and  how  to  use,  is  folly  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recommended 
by  the  s<  AlHQriC&ll  Agriculturist  **  in  the  November  Number  1879; 
Page  465®  Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  worked  bv  man}  horse  or 
43team  power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer  .‘and  very  profitable.  Can  get  good  wells  in  earth  or 
Took  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells.  Send  for 
illustrated  price-list  and  terms  to  Agents.  Address, 

Piartfl  Well  Excavator  Co.,  29  Bose  Street,  New  Tort,  U.  B.  A. 

GRIND  YOUR  BONE-MEAL. 

CRUSH  your  own  oyster  shells  in  the 
$5  HAND  MILL.  Will  crush  a  peck  in 
13  minutes.  Illustrated  circulars  and 
testimonials  furnished. 

FRANK  WILSON, 

44  .Delaware  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 
Mill  works  like  a  charm.  I  ground  the 
jaw  of  a  beef  with  the  teeth  in  as  fine  as  gunpowder.— A.  Z. 

HAND  and  POWER 


CORN  SHELLERS. 

Horse  Powers  and  Jacks  for  Farm,  Jobbing,  Mill  and 
Warehouse  work.  For  circulars  and  prices,  address 
Sandwich  Mannfactnrlng  Co.,  Sandwich,  Illinois. 


This  Plow  contains  the 
most  remarkable  improve¬ 
ments  ever  made  in  Swivel 
Plows.  It  is  easy  to  handle, 
with  Shifting  Handles, 
which  enables  the  operator  to 
walk  with  both  feet  in  the  fur¬ 
row.  The  Hook  or  Latch  is 
operated  by  the  foot,  so  that 
the  Plow  is  turned  ready  for 
use  without  taking  the 
hands  from  the  handles. 
Light  to  draw,  firm,  strong, 
and  durable.  Constructed  of 
Patent  Hard  Metal,  which  is 
as  strong  and  will  scour  equal  to  steel.  We  also  make  It  of 
charcoal  iron,  at  a  less  price. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  onr  Tools  and 
Implements  sent  free. 

'THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AG’L  TOOL  CO., 
Chicopee  FaUs,  Mass. 


Increased  facilities  for 
manufacturing  at  my  new 
mill  at  Alliance,  O., 
with  large  increase  in  sales, 
has  enabled  me  to  reduce 
the  price  of  my  Okisinal 
Pure  Premium  Bone, 
which  is  warranted  pure. 

Send  for  Circular  with 
new  Price  List  to 

LOUIS  SCHILLING, 
Pres.  Excelsior  Fertilizer 
Co.,  Alliance,  O. 


Trade  Make. 

«IRO]V  AGE” 


cultivator: 


Different  Combinations, 
Unexcelled  &  Unequalled. 
Most  Popular  Tool  ever  Introducetl.  If  not 
handled  by  your  Dealer,  send  direct  to  Sole  Manufacturers 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

_ E.  S.  &  F.  BATEMAN,  Spring  Mills,  N.  J. 

Tie  “  Centennial  ”  Fannins 

The  best  mill  In  the 
world.  It  separates  Oats, 
Cockle,  and  all  foul  stun 
from  wheat.  Is  also  a 
perfect  cleaner  of  Flax, 
Timothy,  Clover,  and  all 
kinds  of  seeds.  The  great 
improvement  over  other 
mills  is  that  it  has  two 
shoes.  It  is  especially 
adapted  for  warehouse 
use.  Send  forDescriptive 
Circular  and  Price  List. 
Liberal  discount  to  deal- 

STEPHEN  FREEMAN  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis. 


THE  CHAMPION 

REAPERS  &  MOWERS. 

AWARDED  THE  HIGHEST  HONORS 

everywhere,  by  the  best  expert  Authority,  after  the  most 
thorough  tests  as  to  its  capacity  and  execution. 

Manufactured  by  Whiteley,  Fussier  &  Kelly, 
The  Champion  Machine  Company,  and  Warder, 
Mitchell  &  Co.,  Springfield,  O.j  anil  The  Toronto 
Reaper  &  Mower  Company,  Toronto,  Canada. 

LITTLE  IRON  DUKE 

CORN  HARROW  ATTACHMENT. 

For  Two-horse  Cultivators. 
Can  in  five  minutes  be  at¬ 
tached  to  any  Cultivator.  In 
place  of  the  ordinary  attach¬ 
ment  of  four  hill  tongues,  it 
has  fourteen  warranted  Steel 
'Teeth.  Best  thing  ever  used 
for  young  corn.  Send  for 
illustrated  description. 

Gaynorsville,  Ind.— I  have 
used  the  Iron  Duke  Attach¬ 
ment  for  three  seasons.  It  is 
young  corn.-.T.  A.  Wood.  the  best  thin«  1  ever  saw  Sor 
g.  P.  KIMBERLIN  <fc  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

CIDER- 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  &c. 

BOOMER  Ai  BOSCHERT  PRESS 
CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  SEDGWICK 


STEEL  WIRE  FENCE. 

Is  the  only  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use.  Being  a 
strong  net-work  without  barbs,  it  will  turn  dogs,  pigs,  poul¬ 
try, as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock, without  danger  to  either 
fence  or  stock.  It  is  just  the  fence  for  farmers,  gardeners, 
stock-raisers,  and  railroads ;  very  desirable  for  lawns,  parks, 
or  cemeteries.  As  it  is  covered  with  rust-proof  paint  it  will 
last  a  lifetime.  It  is  superior  to  boards  in  every  respect, 
and  far  better  than  barbed  wire.  We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial, 
knowing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor.  The  Sedgwick 
gates,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all 
competition  in  neatness,  lightness,  strength,  and  durability. 
We  also  make  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  ALL 
IRON  Automatic  or  Self-opening  Gate.  Ask  hardware 
dealers,  or  for  price  list  and  particulars  address 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

BARB  WIRE  FENCING. 

Powell's  Patent  Posts 

For  Barb  Wire,  Iron,  or  Gas- 
Pipe  Pences. 

CHEAP,  STRONG,  DURABLE. 

NO  DIGGING  REQUIRED. 
Eaaier  Set  and  Standing  Firmer 
tlmn  any  Post  now  on 
tlie  Market. 

Line  End  and  Corner  Posts  and  Wire 
Strainers  of  an  Improved  Pattern. 

HURDLE  FENCE  &  RAILINGS. 


ABRAM  G.  POWELL  A  CO., 
829  Willow  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa* 


VIBRATOR  HARROW® 


Best  Harrow  made.  Cuts  every  inch  of  ground,  and 
-  —  -  -• - -  too  ' 


adapted  to  all  kinds  of  soil.  Peculiar  shape  of 
-  ”  ’  -  -  - -  li  • 


_  _  tooth  makes 

Ft  easy  of  draft  and  leaves  the  ground  light  and  mellow. 
Relieves  itself  of  all  obstructions.  Bundled  very  compact 

for  shipment.  Harrows  sent  on  trial.  _ _ 

PHELPS  <fc  BIGELOW  WIND  MILL  CO., 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. _ 

GET  THE  BEST  FARM 

GRIST  MILL. 

The  grinding  parts  are  steel.  They 
take  less  power ,  are  more  durable, 
simple,  and  cheap.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue. 

W.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  Manufrs.  of  Celebrated  Union  Horse  Power,  etc. 

TAYLOR  1,  2,  AND  4-H0RSE  POWER. 

liuns  Feed  Mills,  Feed 
Cutters,  Sheilers,  Ele¬ 
vators,  Churns,  Saws, 
Pumps, etc.  Overhead, 
out  of  dirt  and  snow. 
Simplest,  e.lie apes t, 
best.  Dealers  in  Ma¬ 
chines  of  all  kinds. 
Send  for  circulars  to 
TAYLOIi  HOUSE 
POWER  COMPANY. 

(Cut  this  out.) _ 41  South  Canal  St„  Chicago. 

Farm  Grist  Mills 

And  Com  Shellers. 

OYER  25,000  NOW  IN  USE. 

Every  Machine  is  fully  War¬ 
ranted.  Price  of  Mills,  $15  to  $35. 
Shellers,  $5.  Don’t  buy  a  Mill  or 
Sheller  until  you  have  seen  our  terms 
and  Illustrated  Circular.  Address 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

Monarch  and  Young  America 
CORN  &  COB  MILLS. 

Only  Mills  made  with 
Cast  Cast-steel  Grinders. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  in 
use  for  all  purposes.  Will  grind 
faster, run  easier, andwear  long¬ 
er.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Also  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  Cider  Mills.  Send  for  cir¬ 
culars  and  prices. 

Manufactured  by 
WHITMAN  AGRICULT’L  CO. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 
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MILL  MANUFACTORY 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Grist  Mills  of  French  Buhr  Stone. 


Portable  Mills  for  Farmers,  Saw  Mills,  etc.  18  Sizes 
and  styles.  Oyer  2,000  in  use,  $80  and  upwards. 
Complete  Mill  and  Sheller  $95.  A  boy  can  grind  and  keep 
in  order.  Adapted  to  any  kind  of  suitable  power.  Com¬ 
plete  Flouring  and  Corn  Mill.  ALL  SIZES.  Send  for 
Circular  No.  2S.  NORDYRE  &  MARMON  CO., 
Indianapolis,  lnd. 

Big  Giant  Corn  Mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Miller. 

The  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
Corn  with  Shuck  on  without  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind¬ 
ing  Corn  and  Cob  successfully, 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  fine 
enough  for  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  fast  as  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  CO., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

SALEM  IRON  WORKS,  SALEM,  IV.  C. 

C.  A.  HEGE, 


>1  ® 


Manufacturers  of  H  ** 
Circular  Saw  Mills,  ? 
With  Hege’s  Improved  Universal  Log  Beam,  Rectilinear, 
Simultaneous  Set  Works,  and  Double  Eccentric  Friction 
Feed. 

UEEBlVEIt’S  LEVEL  TREAD  HORSE 
POWER  WITH  SPEED  REGULATOR. 


Kfeebner’s  Improved  Little  Giant  Tii  re  sil¬ 
lily  Machine. 

"  Union”  Feed  Cutter,  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Machine,  etc., 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Heebner  ifc  Sons, 

Lansdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 

Chicago  Screw  Pulverizer. 


Does  Pulverization  pay? 

Abilene,  Kansas,  Nov.  10, 1879. 

I  seeded 3,400 acres  of  wheat  with' these  machines.... The 
stand  of  wheat  is  now  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  on  new 
land.  R.  j.  Weymess,  Trustee. 

Danville,  III.,  Dec.  4, 1876. 

This  year  I  harvested,  on  190  acres.  6,109  bushels  of  wheat. 
...  .In  mv  opinion  the  Screw  Pulverizer  increased  the  crop 
one-third  over  what  I  could  have  got  by  any  other  method. 

D.  G.  Moore. 

Send  for  pamphlet  with  cute,  and  over  sixty  letters  from 
- - - ;  the  '  ' 


men  who  have  the  machine. 


Address, 


Chicago  Scraper  &  Ditcher  Co,, 

34  METROPOLITAN  BLOCK,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Gardner’s  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus. 

Consisting  of  Grappling 
Fork,  Carrier,  Pullevs,  etc. 
This  Fork,  Car,  etc.,  lias 
been  sold  throughout  tiie 
U.  S.  and  Canada  with  the 
greatest  success.  It  h  ns  won 
its  way  amid  the  greatest 
competition  of  Forks  and 
Carriers,  and  is  without 
doubt  the  best  HayandGrain 
Unloader  made.  Every  farm¬ 
er  should  send  for  a  circular 
now.  E.  V.  R.  Gardner  &  Co.,  Johnson’s,  Orange  Co.,N.Y. 

QtNTENlAL  AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  MIR  PRIZIS  AND  I 

ALL  THE  U.S.  STATE  TAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  1877.  a  187! 

I  ON,  .t\R.WVkS*> 

aKBea^aWgP.Ki  DEDCRICK.t  CO.  ALBANY  N.vi 


IMPROVED  BALDWIN’S 
American  Fodder  Cutter. 

Simplest  and  Best.  Only  three 
Feed  Gears;  cuts  all  kinds  of  Feed, 
Hay,  Straw  and  Cornstalks  with 
ease  and  rapidity.  Power  Cutters, 
fitted  with  our  Improved  Safety 
Fly  Wheel,  these  cutters  are  espe- 
ciallyadapted  for  cutting  ensilage. 
See  Oct.  number  of  Agriculturist. 
Send  for  Illustrated  circular. 

C.  PIERPONT  CO.,  Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

THE  OPPENHEIM 

DOUBLE  BUGGY. 

Instantly  changed  from  a  neat  Buggy  into  a  roomy  4  pas¬ 
senger  Carriage.  Entirely  new  principle.  No  rattling  or 
shaking.  No  half-and-half  look  about  it.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  price  list.  New  Haven  Conn. 

THE  OPPENHEDI  M’F’G  CO. 

I.  X.  L.  SPRING  TUG  LINK 


1(0 

lx. 

Affords  the  greatest  protection  to  HORSES,  Harness, 
Wagons,  Plows,  Mowers  and  Reapers.  Reliable  and  guaran¬ 
teed  as  represented.  Protect  your  Horse,  save  your  money, 
by  procuring  the  celebrated  D.  RISHER  &  CO.’S  I.X. 
L.  Spring  Tug  Link.  Ask  your  hardware  man  for  them,  or 
send  to  D.  RISHER  &  Cl)., 

Corner  of  4th  and  Wood  Streets,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


^GTUNJi 


•The  Best  Double- 
Barreled  Shot-Gun 
i  in  the  world  for 
jthemoney.  War- 
granted  genuine 

_ _ _ *  twist, with flask, 

JtteTt  Bose  IV' ft <is,  liox  Caps  and  H'nd 
Punch.  Also  our  celebrated  Kentucky  Rilla 
for  $12,  uxirranted  or  no  sale.  SeDd  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  to 
James  Bonn  A  Mon,  Enterprise  Gun  Works, 

™  JS0  «fc  1 38  lVood  St., 

Established,  1848.  Pittsburgh,  Ptf, 

AGENTS  NEVER  FAIL 

To  sell  our  Nickel  Plated  Home  Lamp,  an  Improve¬ 
ment  on  the  Student  Lamp.  Why?  Because  it  is  the 
safest  and  best  in  the  world ;  can  be  attached  to  the  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine,  Piano,  Desk,  etc.,  and  turned  in  any  direction 
to  suit  the  eyes ;  can  not  be  upset ;  has  a  convenient 
match  box  and  filling  indicator.  The  religious  papers  in¬ 
dorse  all  our  claims.  Our  agents  making  as  high  as  S25 
per  day  proves  It  a  bonanza.  Its  low  price,  liberal  terms, 
and  rapid  sales  surprise  old  agents. 

Address,  HOME  LAMP  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

HACENTS  WANTED  iMli 

To  Sell  the  Favorite 

CAKE  AND  BAKING  PAN. 

WILL  SELL  ON  SIGHT  TO  EVERY  HOUSEKEEPER. 

The  success  of  our  agents  proves  it  to  be  the  best-  sell¬ 
ing  article  in  the  market.  One  agent  made  in  2 
weeks.  another  $95  in  10  days.,  another  $41  in  4  days. 
Boxing  and  Freight  Free  to  Agents.  Send  for  circulars 
to  nearest  address.  SHEPARD  *  CO., 

Cincinnati,  O.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


For  Infants  &  Invalids, 

U9cd  in  Hospitals,  by  Matrons,  Physi- 
oians  and  Mothers  everywhere.  A  steam- 
cooked  food,  and  therefore  suited  to  the 
weakest  stomach.  Take  no  other.  Sold 
by  druggists.  35  cts.  and  upwards. 

WOOLRICH  &  CO.  on  every  label. 


INVALID  ROLLING  CHAIR 


(RECLINING) 

__  A  Priceless  boo* 
to  those  who  are 
unable  to  walk. 

A.  H.  Stephens, 

C.,  and  hundreds 
others  use  them. 

Send  for  Circular  to  _ 

FOLDING  CHAIR  CO.,  New  Haven, 


1  ■  —  RatuI 


Soon. 


Iron  Wind  Mill 


WIND 


LE.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY. 
•  Importer  of  Annatto  and  Dairy  Coloring. 


CROFT’S 

Improved  Wind  Mill. 

The  strongest,  most  reliable  and 
durable  Wind  Engine  made.  Do 
not  buy  any  other  until  you  have 
Investigated  this  truly  first-class- 
machine.  Also  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Pipe,  &c„  of  every  description. 
Address,  E.  C.  LEFFEL,  Box  189,  Springfield.  Ohio. 

We  manufacture  the  Old  Reliable,  well 
known  Solid  WHEEL  STOVER  WIND¬ 
MILL,  andO.E.  WINGER’S  IMPROVED 
DOUBLE-FACED  GRINDER,  which  is 
operated  by  pumping  windmills,  a  novel 
and  perfect  rapid  grinding  milifor  {rind¬ 
ing  ail  kinds  oi  grain.  It  is  designed  also 
to  be  operated  by  any  kind  of  power,  with 
belt,  tumbling  shaft,  or  by  one  or  two 
horses  with  a  sweep  attached.  Agents 
wanted.  Send  for  catalogue. 

„  E.  B.  WINGER, 

Successor  to  STOVER  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 

Freeport,  III.,  IJ.  S.  A. 

tThe  Triumph  Wind  Engine, 

It  runs  with  less  wind,  is  more  powerful,  bet¬ 
ter  constructed,  therefore  more  durable,  less 
liable  to  derangement  by  storms  than  any  other 
similar  machine  offered  In  the  market.  It  has 
self-oiling  boxes.  It  is  well  balanced,  turning- 
easily  to  any  point  of  the  wind.  We  make  the 
Celebrated  Racine  Wood  Pump,  Chain  Pump. 
-  Tubi  ng.  Tanks,  Washing  Machines,  Sand  Paper- 
11  ing  Machines,  etc. 

5s  Send  for  free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
WINSHIP  BROS,,  Drawer  91,  Racine,  Wig. 

The  IRON  DUKE 
MILL  is  the 

Best  and  Cheapest 

for  the  following  reasons: 

It  is  ALL  IRON.  Is  Self-Regu¬ 
lating.  Will  pump  with  less  wind 
than  any  mill  ever  made.  Will 
not  shrink,  warp,  split,  decay, 
and  will  stand  more  work  than 
any  mill  extant. 

DON’T  BUY  till  you  have  received 
our  Circular. 

O.  S.  GILBERT  &  CO., 

Manufacturers.  Indianapolis,  lnd. 

THE  CHAMPION 

WIND  MILL  POWER 

The  Best  in  the  World. 

It  is  perfectlyself-regulating,  and  presents  no 
unnecessary  surface  to  the  wind.  Pronounced 
by  millwrights  and  mechanics  to  he  superior  to 
all  other  mills  made.  Do  not  buv  until  yon 
have  investigated  the  Champion.  All  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  mill  free. 

POWELL  «St  DOUGLAS,  Waukegan,  III, 


Bookwalter  Engine, 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
elaimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump. 
&c.,  at  the  low  price  of 
3  Horse-Power. .  .$349.00 
4K  “  “  ...  380.00 

6  H  “  “  ...  370.00 

B3?“Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL &CO.r. 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


T.  NEW’S  Prepared 

ROOFING. 

For  steep  or  fiat  roofs.  Applied  by  ordinary  workmen 
at  one-third  the  cost  of  tin.  Circulars  and  samples  free 
Agents  Wanted.  T.  NEW,  John  Street,  New  York! 
Barrett,  Arnold  &  Kimball,  Chicago,  .Western  Agente. 


MAKE  YOUR  0\y.V  RUUS 


Beautiful  Turkish  Rug  Patterns.  Any  lady  can 
ake  them  from  rags  or  yarn  at  a  trifling  e: 


yarn  at  a  trifling  expense.  Great 
permanent  business  to  Agents.  Send  stamp  for  cir- 
E.  S.  FROST  &  CO.,  22  Tremont  Row,  Boston,  Mass- 


mal 
profits, 

eular.  !E.  S.  FROST  &  CO. 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  THE- 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe  Shelf  and  Utensil  Stand, 

>the  most  convenient  article  ever  offered  to 
housekeepers.  Agents  meet  with  greater  suc- 

_  cess  than  ever.  One  agent  made  $193  in  15- 

days.  another  $38  in  2  days,  another  $27  in  1  day.  No 
Freight  Charge*.  Address  office  nearest  you. 

SUMMIT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  St.  jUul*  Mo. 
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BUTTER  COLOR! 


i  Thirty  Hitch- 

nd  three 


HANSEN’S  DANISH  LIQUID  EfifiS.,™* 

Fairs.  Is  prepared  in  veget¬ 
able  oil ,  used  to  color  the 
finest  butter  made  in 
Europe,  and  fast  supersed¬ 
ing  all  other  Coloring  in 
America.  Does  not  color 
the  butter-milk,  makes  but- 

_  _atly  enhances  its  value.  No  alkali  used.  One  dozen  bottles,  with  directions  for  making  the  finest 
butter,  free  to  druggists  or  dealers  HANSEN’S  LIQUID  CHEESE  COLOR,  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OP'  RENNET.  No 
Manufacturer  or  Re-packer  of  Butter  can  afford  to  neglect  these  Danish  preparations.  Gang  Presses  and  Self-Bandaging 
Cheese  Hoops.  All  royalties  paid  by  us.  $625  CASH  PREMIUMS  at  late  International  and  State  Dairy  Fairs  for  very  best 
Apparatus  for  Manufacturers  of  Butter  and  Cheese.  Acid,  Butter-milk  and  Skim-Milk  saved.  “  ANTI-HUFF  ”  EXTRACT, 
a  great  success,  makes  finest  Skim-Milk  Cheese.  ANNATOINE,  RENNETS,  BANDAGE,  ANNATTO,  SCALE  BOARDS, 
FAIRBANK’S  SCALES,  etc.  Lapham’s  Patent  Seamless  Cheese  Bandage  taking  wonderfully— bound  to  supersede.  Less 
expensive— no  waste— saves  making  Bandage.  Sizes  for  13-inch  to  16-inch  cheese.  Samples  bv  mail.  Correspondence 
answered.  Circulars  furnished.  COME  AND  SEE  OUR  CREAMERY.  ALSO,  BARN  AND  SILO. 

CHEESE  aM  BUTTER  MAKERS’  SUPPLIES  aiM  COMPLETE  MANUFACTURING  OUTFITS ! 

FURNISHED  BY  WHITMAN  &  BURRELL,  LITTLE  FAEES,  N.  Y. 

THE  BEST  COOLERS  OR  VATS  FOE  RAISING  CEEAM  GUARANTEED. 

COOLEY  "CREAMER 

COLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1879. 

Butter  made  by  this  Process 
awarded  Sweepstakes  at  In¬ 
ternational  Dairy  Fair,  1878. 
and  Gold  Medal  and  First 
Premium  at  same  Fair,  1879. 
First  Premium  at  Royal 
Agricultural  Exhibition,  Lon¬ 
don,  1879. 

Manufactured  in  four  styles 
and  ten  sizes. 

The  Regular.— The  cans  in 
this  are  removed  to  bench  for 
skimming  automatically. 

The  Junior.— The  skimming 
is  done  automatically  without 
removing  cans  from  Creamer. 
The  Upright  or  Cabinet.— Has  a  compartment  under 
the  water  tank,  the  illuminated  conical  point  of  cans  pro¬ 
jecting  into  thiscompartment.  Skims  without  removing  cans. 

The  Elevator.— Has  a  hoisting  arrangement  for  raising 
cans  out  of  the  tank.  Milk  drawn  off  automatically  before 
removing  cans  from  platform  of  the  elevator. 

Each  of  these  styles  have  transparent  panes  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  when  the  milk  is  out,  and  the  cream 
about  to  flow.  Our  patents  cover  this  process  of  “skim¬ 
ming.”  No  others  have  a  right  to  use  it. 

J3?"Send  for  “Dairyman,”  giving  full  particulars  and 
testimonials. 

VERMONT  FAEM  MACHINE  C0„ 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Five  sizes  made  for  Family  Dairies.  Four  sizes  for  Fac¬ 
tory  use.  All  our  goods  are  of  perfect  stock  and  the  best 
workmanship.  They  are  strong,  simple,  efficient,  con¬ 
venient  and  durable.  They  continue  to  be  the  Standard 
Churns  of  the  Country. 

We  now  furnish  either  Round  or  Square  Top  Churns,  of 
the  Family  sizes,  as  may  be  preferred.  Prices  of  both  styles 
the  same.  Send  for  Circulars  of  our  improved  Round 
Top  Churn. 

Our  Churns  received  the  Highest  Premium  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Dairy  Fair,  in  New  York  City,  in  1879,  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  all  the  leading  Churns  in  the  market. 

Send  either  to  any  Dealer  in  really  first-class  Dairy 
Implements  for  a  Churn  or  Descriptive  Circular,  or  to  the 
SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  Concord,  N.  H- 
Rectangular  and 
Square  BOX 

Cheapest  aud  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  Lever  Butter 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no.  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

CORNISH  &  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

BUTTER  PRINTER. 

SELF-GAUGING. 

IT  IS  MORE  EXACT  THAN  WEIGH¬ 
ING.  IT  MAKES  VERY  NEAT 
PRINTS,  and  in  ONE  FOURTH 
THE  TIME  BY  HAND. 

Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  circular. 

A.  H.  REID, 

26  South  16th  St.,  Phila. 

HOUSE-KEEPERS,  ATTENTION ! 

THE  GLOBE  WASHBOARD  AND  THE  IM¬ 
PROVED  UNION  CHURN 

Are  the  best  in 
the  world. 

Neither  have 
any  equals. Over 

600.000  Globe 
Washboards 

sold  in  1879.  No 
more  sore  hands 
or  torn  clothes 
on  inferior 
washboards. 

Buy  it  and  try 
it.  The  Im¬ 
proved  Union 
Churn  is  the  per¬ 
fect  butter- 
maker.  Easier 

and  quicker  than  by  any  others.  One 
trial  will  convince  any  one  of  the  fact. 

Send  for  circulars  with  full  details. 
Liberal  terms  to  dealers. 

UNION  MANF’C  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

LINCOLN  PATENT 

Channel  Can  Creamery. 

DEEP  SETTING  PERFECTED. 

Gets  all  the  Cream  in  less  than  ten 
hours  with  ordinary  well  or  running  water, 
or  in  two  hours  with  ice  water,  with  less  than 
half  the  ice  called  for  by  any  other  process. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Send  for  circular. 
WM.  E.  LINCOLN,  Warren,  Mass. 


BUTTER  WORKER. 

Lilly’s  Patent. 


Won  First  Premium  at  the 
American  Institute  Fair,  New 
York,  in  1878;  at  the  Fair  of  the 
Penn.  State  Agricultural  Society 
in  1879 ;  at  the  Dairyman’s  Fair  at 
Delhi,  N.  Y.,  in  1879,  and  at  County 
Fairs  innumerable.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  only  self-feed¬ 
ing  and  reliable  machine  in 
the  market.  Descriptive  circu¬ 
lar  sent  free. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBELS,  31ti  Race  St.,  Pltila,  Pa. 


CHEESE  FACTORY 

APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Boilers  and  Engines,  Vats,  Gang  Presses, 
etc.,  etc.  Everything  used  in  making  Cheese  and  Butter. 
Send  for  circular.  .JOHN  S.  CARTER, 

(Successor  to  G.  B.  Weeks),  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

MOTH’S 

HONEY  EXTRACTOR 

AND 

UNCAPPING  KNIFE. 

The  Extractor  is  made 
of  all  metal  and  is  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  use, 
easily  cleaned,  and 
will  last  a  life-time. 

In  fact  they  have  only 
to  be  used  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  Every  Bee- 
Keeper  should  send 
for  my  circular  giving 
details  regarding  the 
care  of  bees,  and  how  to  get  the 
most  Honey. 


CHAS.  F.  MUTH,  No.  976 
Central  Av.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Wells,  Richardson  &  Co’s  a  Haras  mass  gpa  tpg,  | 

PERFECTED  BUTTER  COLOR 

It  Gives  Butter  the  gllt»edged  color  the  year  round.  The  largest  Butter  BuyersfirecommendflSts  use. 
Thousands  of  Dairymen  say  IT  IS  PERFECT.  Used  by  allthe  best  Creameries.  Awarded  the  Inter* 
national  Diploma  at  N.  Y„  Dairy  Fair.  Ask  your  druggist  or  merchantf  or  it;  or  write  to  ask  what  it  is,  what 
It  costs  whousesit  where  to  get  it.  WELLS,  RICHARDSON  <fe  CO.,  Proprietors,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Jf  USE  *0N LY* TH  I S3fT  H .E  ^F1 R STJ^ AND  JfTH  E 


THE  NEW  SHEEP  DIP. 

Little’s  Chemical  Fluid. 

Non-Poisonous.  Non-Corrosive. 

Specific  cure  for  Scab,  Mange,  and  any  skin  disease.  Ticks 
and  Lice  on  all  animals,  Fleas  on  Dogs,  Worms  in  the  throat, 
and  internally  in  Sheep  and  Lambs. 

It  is  before  all  other  Dips  in  the  simplicity  of  its  prepara¬ 
tion.  It  mixes  at  once  with  cold  water,  and  a  single  trial 
will  prove  that  on  coming  into  contact  with  the  water,  the 
whole  is  changed  into  a  milk-white  Dip.  which  is  distinctly 
not  the  case  with  any  other  material.  Dispenses 
entirely  with  fires  and  boilers,  which  are  necessary  with  To¬ 
bacco  and  other  Dips.  The  Sheep  may  be  dipped  with  per¬ 
fect  safety  in  the  coldest  weather. 

Send  3-cent  stamp  for  Testimonials  and  prices  to 
T.  W.  LAYVFORD,  Gen’l  and  Wholesale  Agent, 
No.  296  E.  Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LARGEST  AND  FINEST 

COLLECTION  OF 

CLYDESDALE 

DRAFT  HORSES 

Ever  seen  on  the  American  Continent.  Also, 

HAMBLE  rr(»  IANS, 

And  other  strains  of  TROTTING  HORSES,  Holstein  and 
Devon  Cattle.  Catalogues  sent  free.  Address, 
POYYEL L  BROS.,  Spriugboro,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 


Great  Sale  of  Imported  Jersey  Cattle. 

E.  A.  LAWRENCE  &  SON,  Auctioneers,  will  sell  on  the 
“DEGBAW  FARM,”  Village  of  Jamaica,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y„  on  Wednesday,  February  9th,  at  11.30  a.  m., 

FORTY-FIVE  HEAD  OF 

CHOICE  IMPORTED  JERSEY  CATTLE. 

Having  been  selected  on  the  Island  of  Jersey  expressly  for 
their  Milk  and  Butter  qualities.  Catalogues  furnished  by 
mail  on  application  to 

AARON  A.  DEGRAW,  Jr.,  Jamaica,  Queens  Co.,N.Y. 


U 


POLLED  ANGUS 


Or  Aberdeen  Cattle.”  Frank  B.  Redfield,  of  Batavia,  New 
York,  is  breeding  and  importing  these  famous  cattle.  I 
now  have  a  line  lot  of  young  animals  waiting  to  be  sent  out 
from  Scotland  before  spring.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

WM.  CROZIEK, 

BEACON  HILL,  Nortliport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  and 
Jersey  Cattle,  which  always  take  the  Highest  Awards  at 
County,  State, National, and  International  Shows.  South- 
down  Sheep  direct  from  Lord  Walsinghan  s  flock,  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Berkshires  of  the  highest  type.  Collie  Dogs  of  my 
own  selection  on  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  An  inspection 
of  the  stock  invited.  Only  2  hours  from  N.  Y.  City. 

MULES!  MULES!  MULES  !-200  fine  Kentucky 
Mules,  all  grades  and  sizes.  Choice  pairs  constantly  on 
hand,  and  for  sale  low  bv  E.  B.  BISHOP’S  SONS, 
630  Grand  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


BUCHAN’S  CARBOLIC 

Medicinal  Soap. 

The  Healing,  Purifying,  and  Disinfecting  properties  of  Car¬ 
bolic  Acid  are  among  the  most  wonderful  facts  disclosed  by 
modern  science.  The  best,  safest,  and  most  convenient  meth¬ 
od  of  using  this  wonderful  Curative  is  in  the  form  of  Soaps. 

This  Soap  is  highly  prized  by  physicians  and  nurses  for  the 
sick-room.  It  purifies  and  disinfects  ail  unpleasant  and  dan¬ 
gerous  odors,  prevents  the  spread  of  contagion,  and  is  inval- 
able  in  curing  soreB,  eruptions,  and  all  cutaneous  diseases. 

Buchan’s  Carbolic  Medicinal  Soap  is  for  sale 
at  all  Druggists.  „ 

Wholesale  Depot, 

KIDDER  &  LAIRD,  83  John  St.,  New  York. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October, 
each  year.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  LIAUTARD, 

Dean  of  (lie  Faculty. 

85,000,000 


Map  of  U.  S.  Showing1  No. 
and  price  of  Live  Stock 


mailed  free;  also  Cata- 
logue  of  Ringers,  Rings, 
*  Stock  Markers,  Barbs  lor 
Board  Fences,  Huskers, 
Ladles,  Ditch  Cleaners. 

H.  W.  HILL  &  CO., 

Decatur,  III. 

USE  THE  VERY  BEST. 

“  Trade  Mark.” 

ANNATTO. 

L.  E.  RANSOM,  34  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.  City. 
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GAME  EOWLSM 

Cattle,  by  J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick, 


BREDife  SHIPPED. 

Docs  and 
Ireland. 


NOVELTY  INCUBATOR. 

I  offer  this  as  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  best  Incubator  in 
the  market.  Costing  less  than  3  cts. 
per  day  for  oil .  Hatches  80  to  90  per 
cent  almost  surely.  Holds  100 
Kegs.  Price,  $80.00,  ready 
for  shipment. 

Also  NOVELTY  HYDRO- 
MOTHER.  Price,  S8.50, 

ready  for  shipment.  Circulars  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  on  application. 

A.  G.  ATKINS,  Orange,  N.  J. _ _ 

A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
'  Leghorns,  another  on  Brown  Leghorns, 

a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
live  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 

ESSEX  PIGS  A  Specialty. 

75  to  100  Pedigree  Pigs  for  delivery  in  June,  six 
weeks  to  two  months  old.  Write  for  prices. 

Also  Brown  Leghorn  (prize  winners)  EGGS,  @  $1  per  doz., 
and  B.  B.  R.  G.  Bantam  Eggs  for  Hatching  (imported),  @ 
$1.50  per  doz.,  in  new  baskets.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

C.  W.  CANFIELD,  Bradford  Co.,  Athens,  Pa. 

INCUBATORS. 

The  well-known  and  thoroughly-tested  “CENTEN- 

* . "•)  world.  Durable, 

>  the  new  and 
Simple,  Cheap,  Effective,  and  Autom¬ 
atic.  No  sprinkling.  Will  hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Every 
machine  fitted  with  turning-travs  and  warranted. 

BROODERS;  from20toS00chickens.  Egg-Testers, 
etc.  Send  3-cent  stamp  for  illustrated  circular  to 
_ A.  ill.  HALSTED,  P.  O.  Box  10,  Rye,  N.  Y, 

BROWN  LEGHORNS  a  Specialty  -  For  large  size, 
distinct  markings  and  extraordinary  laying  qualities,  my 
strain  of  Brown  Leghorns  cannot  be  excelled.  Eggs,  $2  for  13. 
Trio,  $6.  No  surplus  stock.  GEO.  SCOTT,  Springfield,  N.J. 

A  AA  BRONZE  and  NARRAGANSETT 
tJP-L  ‘ ”  TURKEYS.  Bred  ten  years  for  [size 
and  Plumage.  $10.00  a  pair.  For  pick  of  flock  order  now. 

W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

EGGS  for  HATCHING. 

From  Light  Brahmas,  Partridge,  White  and  Black  Cochins, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  B.  B.  R. 
Games,  Houdans,  at  $2  for  13,  $3  for  26  Eggs.  Pekin  Ducks, 
and  Bronze  Turkeys,  $3  for  13  Eggs.  Packed  in  new  baskets 
and  safe  arrival  guaranted.  Write  for  circular.  Money 
sent  by  Registered  letter.  Send  in  your  order  early,  as  they 
will  be  filled  in  rotation  as  received.  Mention  this  paper. 
HOMER  11.  HEWITT,  Williamsburg,  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 

JS.  HAWES,  SOUTH  VASSALBORO,  Me., 

•  Importer  and  Breeder  op 

HEREFORD  CATTLE. _ 

THOROUGHBRED  &  CROSS-BREED  JERSEY  STOCK. 

10  Thoroughbred  Heifers  and  Cows,  3  to  8  years  old. 

5  “  Bulls,  8  months  to  3  years  old. 

10  “  Heifers,  6  to  8  months  old. 

5  “  Yearlings  past,  in  calf. 

All  the  above  are  registered  or  entitled  to  registry  in  the 
A.  J.  C.  Club  Register. 

25  Cross-breed  Heifers  and  Cows  2  to  7  years  old.  These 
are  a  mixture  of  the  two  breeds.  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires,  the 
best  Family  or  Butter  Cows  I  have  ever  bred.  All  are  rich 
milkers  and  butter-makers.  Some  of  them  2-lb.  Cows.  No 
printed  circulars  issued.  My  prices  range  from  $45  for  a 
high  grade  Heifer  Calf,  to  $500  for  the  best  thoroughbred 
Cow.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  examine  the  Stock  in  per¬ 
son,  in  preference  to  my  own  selection. 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 

POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
$1.25  per  year.  Also  the  American 
Poultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
inexistence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 

“FOREST  AND  STREAM.” 

The  American  Sportsman’s  Journal. 

DEVOTED  TO 

KATUR4L  HISTORY, 

FISII  CULTURE, 

FISHING, 

SHOOTING, 

THE  HOG, 

THE  RIFLE, 

And  YACHTING. 

\ - 

Discusses  Questions  of  Live  Interest  to  every 
Farmer  in  America. 

Send  for  a  Sample  Copy. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO., 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Sam- 
'  free. 

M.  MITTEN  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Address 


IT  PAYS  ^ 


tM  ^  ^  4  Housekeepers  who  want  to  “TURN 
1  MM  |  OVER  A  NEW  LEAF,”  Make  More 
I  WW  I  ■  Money,  Dress  Better  at  less  expense,  make 
all  their  surroundings  more  comfortable,  and  their  Home 
Life  Happier  than  ever  before,  should  read 

THE  CORPEETE  HOME, 

The  most  complete  and  practical  work  on  Home  Affairs  ever 
published.  Extremely  popular.  Sales  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing.  Agents  are  Mailing  Money  very  fast.  Thous¬ 
ands  more  wanted  to  canvass  unoccupied  territory.  Terms 
are  liberal.  Success  is  Sure.  Send  at  once  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Address,  J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
8^”Meution  this  paper. 


AGENTS ! 


AGENTS ! 


AGENTS ! 


HAS  “ROTE” 

THE  BEST  AND 
FUNNIEST  OF  ALL, 


JOSIAH  ALLEN’S  WIFE 
„  _  NEW  BOOK. 

My  Wayward  Pardner.” 

AGENTS  WANTED  In  every  Town.  Don’t  miss  it,  but 
send  for  Circular  at  once,  and  secure  territory.  Address, 

American  Publishing  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

FARMERS  are  MAKING  IUT  A  UMIMfl  )Q 

$25  to  $50  per  week  selling  i’lflli It  111  u  0 

ILLUSTRATED  STOCK  BOOK 

Because  every  farmer  actually  needs  it.  It  is  the 
latest,  largest,  and  most  complete  work  ever  issued  in 
America  treating  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poul¬ 
try— the\r  breeds,  breeding,  training,  care,  and  management ; 
their  diseases,  causes,  prevention,  symptoms,  and  remedies. 
1000  pages,  400  illustrations,  and  2  superb  charts.  Any 
one  desiring  profitable  work  during  the  winter  should  send 
at  once  for  illustrated  circular  and  full  particulars.  Address 
HUBBARD  BROS.,  Pubs.,  723  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fort  edward  collegiate  institute 

(Rebuilt).  Twenty-fourth  academic  year.  Sept.  19, 1881. 
New  brick  huildings,  handsome  and  commodious,  heated 
with  steam.  Specially  capacious  and  attractive  chapels,  par¬ 
lors,  class  and  study  rooms.  A  modified  three  years'  College 
Course  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  College  Preparatory,  Busi¬ 
ness,  Oratory  and  Music.  For  full  explanation,  with  cuts, 
calendars,  rates  and  rules,  address, 

JOSEPH  E.  KING,  D.  D.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 

The  Sugar  Hand  Book. 

A  New  and  Valuable  Treatise  on  Sugar  Canes. 

(Including  the  Minnesota  Early  Amber),  and  their  manu¬ 
facture  into  syrup  and  sugar.  Although  comprised  in  small 
compass,  and  furnished  free  to  applicants,  it  is  the  best 
practical  manual  on  Sugar  Canes  ever  published. 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

Manufacturers  of  Steam  Sugar  Machinery,  Steam  Engines, 
Victor  Cane  Mill,  Cook  Sugar  Evaporator,  etc. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS 

SoLDBrALL  DEALERS  ThroughoutThlWORLD, 

GOLD  MEDAL  PARI  S  EXPO  S ITIO N -1 87$. 


! 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 

Presses  and  outfits  from  $3  to  $500 
Over  2,000  styles  of  type.  Catalogue  and 
'reduced  price  list  free. 

H.  HOOYER,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


1  manufacture  and  repair  all  kinds 
of  Circular,  Mill,  Cross-Cut  and 
other  SAWS.  I  use  nothing  but  the 
best  refined  Cast  Steel— selected— and 
all  Saws  subjected  to  a  careful  exami¬ 
nation  before  shipment.  If  you  have 
a  saw  that  others  nave  failed  to  make 
work,  send  it  to  me.  I  will  rectify  it, 
or  no  pay.  Send  for  Price-List. 

W.  B.  BARRY. 

132  and  134  S.  Penn  Street, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


HELP  WANTED.— To  introduce  two  little  Imple 
ments  needed  by  every  Farmer. 

This  is  to  certify  that  we  have  sold,  in  three  years,  to  the 
Farmers  of  Middletown,  Delaware,  and  vicinity,  300  of 
McCONAUGHEY’S  CORN  DROPPERS. 

John  A.  Reynolds  &  Son. 

IF  YOU  WANT  AN  AGENCY,  WRITE  TO 

THOS.  B.  McCONAUGHEY,  New  Ark,  Del. 


Stanyan’s  Patent  Bread  Mixer  and  Kneader. 

See  description  in  January  Agriculturist.  No.  1,  taking 
two  to  three  qts.  of  flour,  $3.00  No.  2,  taking  three  to  four- 
qts.  of  flour,  $3.25.  Forwarded  upon  receipt  of  price. 

DUTCHER  TEMPLE  CO.,  Hopedale,  Mass. 
Money  Order  Office,  Milford,  Mass. 

Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

NEARLY  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  hook 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  oi  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  and  plan  c,  by  Doyles’ Rule,  cubical 
contents  of  '  '  ” 

holt  tables, 

wood  tables,  _ ,  _ 

United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  sent  Post-Paid  for  85  cents, 

G.  W.  FISHER, 

P.  O.  Box  338,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


$50  REWARD. 

Active  agents  can  easily  earn  $60  per  month 
canvassing  for  LEISURE  HOURS,  cheapest 
Ulus’d  Magazine  published.  Send  a  cent  stamp  for 
sample  copy  &  circular.  MERSHON  A  CO. 

Ill  Broadway,  New  York. 


E 


LEGANT  Holiday  Present— 48  page  Floral  Anto- 

_  graph  Album ;  contains  Birds,  Scrolls,  etc. ;  15c.  post- 

laid ;  stamps  taken ;  47  Select  Quotations  and  a  32-column 
Story  Paper *  *  *"  *  “  '  ’ 

dress,  AI 

(v  A  Finest  Chromo,  Gilt  and  Colored,  Scroll 
0  V  Cards  ever  sold,  only  10c.  Agents’  Samples,  10c. 

~  ■  "PRING,  Northford,  Ct. 


per  free  with  each  Album.  Agents  wanted.  Ad- 
AMERICAN  HOME  JOURNAL,  W.  Haven,  Ct. 


G.  A.  SPf 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  CHROMO  CARDS, 

PM  I  with  name,  10c.,  postpaid. 

_ G.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

f*  A  All  Gold,  Silver,  Shell,  Motto,  and  Floral  Chromo 
0  U  Cards  In  beautiful  colors  with  name  10c.  Agents 
Sample  Book,  25c.  Star  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Conn. 

Gold  Chromo.  Motto.  Horseshoe,  Scrolls,. 

etc..  Cards,  with  name,  in  Case,  10c.,  or  25  Acquaint¬ 
ance  Cards,  10c.  E.  H.  PARDEE,  Fairhaven,  Conn. 
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CM  Gilt  Edge,  Chromo,  Snowflake,  Glass,  Lace,  etc.. 

Cards.  Name  on,  10c.  11  Packs  and  1  Autograph 
rj  Album  for  $1.00.  Franklin  Prt’g  Co.,  Fair  Haven,  Ct. 

f*  A  Page  Autograph  Album,  illustrated  with  32  Pen 
VJ  dt  Scrolls,  Japanese  Pictures,  etc.,  and  100  Album  Quota¬ 
tions,  15c.  5 


s,  Japanese  Pictures,  etc.,  and  100  Album  Quota 
for  60c.  J.  F.  INGALLS,  Lynn,  Slass. 


HA  YOUR  NAME  In  Stylish  Lettering 

V#  I  I  on  70  Cards  ( Gold  and  Silver  Chromos,  Cupids, 

I  HI  Mottoes,  Bouquets, Birds, Winter  Scenes, Pictures,  etc.) 
g  |Oe.  All  new  styles,  lithographed  in  bright  colors. 

®  Unequaled.  Largest  assortment  of  cards  in  America. 

Agts.CompleteSampleBook.aSc.  Dealers  and  Printers  supplied 
with  Blank  Cards.  Northford  Card  Works,  Northford,  Ct. 

TlTJ’pTI  TO  ALL!— Aset  of  our  new  Chromo  Cards, 
£  Xliili  Novel  and  original.  Send  postal  card.  Johnson, 
Clark  &  Co.,  30  Union  Square,  N.  Y.,  Mfrs.  of  the 
Light  Running  New  Home  Sewing  Machine.  The  Best. 

pf  A  CHROMOS,  name  in  new  type,  10c.  by  mail. 
O  U  40  Agts.  Samples,  10c.  U.  S.  Cakd  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 

pf  A  Lithographed  Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  10c. 
0  VI  Name  m  fancy  type.  Conn.  Cakd  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 

ALL  PARIS,  GOLD,  SILVER,  BIRDS,  FLORAL 
Chromo  &  Bevel  Edge  Cards,  with  Name,  10c. 
Six  Packs,  50c.  Bevel  Edge  Card  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 

p*  r\  Paris,  Motto,  Chromo,  Birds,  Shells,  gold,  silver, 
'Y I  1  etc.,  Cards.  No  two  alike,  with  name,  10c.  6  packs, 
KP  V/  50c.  ROYAL  CARD  CO.,  NORTHFORD,  CONN. 

4  GENTS  WANTED  for  the  Best  and  Fastest-Selling 
jt\_  Pictorial  Books  and  Bibles.  Prices  reduced  33  per 
cent.  NATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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LE.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE.  N.  Y.  CITY. 

•  Perfect  Butter  Color  at  lowest  prices. 


Jtnntlipr  \pw  Knifp _ MAHER  &  grosh,  cut 

,  1  nUUe*  lers,  Toledo,  Ohio,  will  send 

Knife  like  cut,  post-paid,  for  75c.;  Blades  are  made  for  keen, 
clean  cutting;  handle  has  no  corners.— “  Of  the 
24  knives  received  from  you  all  have  aiven  satis¬ 
faction."  D.  F.  Cully,  Dalton,  O.— "  The  knife  1 
bought  of  you  is  the  best  I 
ever  had."  J.  F.  Lyman, 
Kellogg,  Iowa.  —  “  Your 
goodsiohen  usedprovewhat 
you  say  about  them."  R.  B. 
Rollin,  Tawas  City,  Mich.— 
The  above  are  samples  of 
letters  received  by  us  every 
day.  If  our  goods  were  not 
good,  we  would  not  he  al¬ 
lowed  to  advertise  them 

-  — _ _  here.  Will  you  not  help  us 

by  your  patronage?  Can  send  you  good  1-blade,  35c.;  extra  strong,  50c.;  medium  2-hiade,  50c.;  extra  strong  2-blade,  made 
- >-  - -  *-  "->?),  75c. _  Our  Best  2-blade,  oil  temper,  $1.  Ladies’  1-blade,  35c.;  2-blade,  50c.  Pruners, 


for  hard  service,  (see  cut  in  Oct.  No 

oil  temper,  and  every  blade  tested.  $1 
- .  1  " 


Our  Best  2-biaae,  oil  temper,  *>r.  nauies  j-ui»ue,  ■o.a'.-a 
Budders,  05c.  Hunting  Knife,  $1.  Illustrated  List  tree.  Discount  to  dealeis. 
SW~  Sample  6-inchj  hand-forged  Butcher  Knife,  post-paid,  50c. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE, 

J.  M,  BUCKLEY,  D.D.,  Editor, 

Is  pre-eminently  a  Christian  Family  Newspaper. 

It  numbers  among  its  contributors  the  foremost  men  of  the  Church,  and  its 
various  departments — Literary,  Legal,  Art  and  Science,  Health  and  Disease, 
Eeligious  Life,  Children  and  Youth,  Answers  to  Inquirers,  etc. — are  in  charge  of 
specialists  well  versed  in  all  that  pertains  to  their  several  departments.  Its  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  secular  news  of  the  week — which  is  in  reality  a  daily  calendar  of  all 
the  important  events  occurring  in  this  country,  and  the  items  of  interest  received 
by  cable  from  all  parts  of  the  globe — makes  the  paper  especially  interesting  to  its 
readers  who  do  not  take  one  of  the  great  Hew  York  dailies.  It  gives  attention  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  best  things  are  gathered  from  all  the 
workers  in  this  field.  Its  Editorials  upon  important  living  questions  and  current 
events  are  frequently  quoted,  and  are  generally  commended  for  their  strength  and 
vigor,  and  clearness  and  penetration. 

SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE,  $2,50,  POSTAGE  INCLUDED, 

Specimen  Copies  promptly  furnished  on  application. 

PHILLIPS  &  HUNT,  Publishers, 

805  Broadway,  ISTew  York. 


This  Organ  is  sent  on  trial .  The  purchaser  takes  no  Risk  or  responsibility  whatever. 


MARCHAL  &  SMITH  ORGAN  CO 


5  $60 


By  Bending  direct  flrom  factory  to  purchaser,  can  sell  this  beautiful  Organ,  70  inches  . 
high,  48  inches  long,  solid  walnut  case,  5  octaves,  16  stops,  4  Set®  of  Reeds,  for  . 

We  are  determined  that  every  one  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  test  this  magnificent  Organ.  We 
therefore  put  the  price  at  $60«  and  send  On  Fifteen  Days’  Trial-  We  send  with 
every  Organ  a  STOOL,  MUSIC  and  INSTRUCTION  BOOK,  (a  complete  Musical  Outfit). 

Order  at  Once.  Deposit  the  money  with  your  bank  or  any  responsible  merchant,  to  be  paid  to 
us  if  Organ  is  satisfactory,  or  to  be  returned  to  you  i  f  Organ  is  returned  to  us. 

Oursisthe  Only  House  In  America  that  offers  a  6 -octave  Organ,  4  sets  of  Reeds, 
having  Suh°Bass9  Coupler,  Celeste  and  Grand  Organ  ,for  $60-  Order  direct  or  send  for  full  de¬ 
scription.  MARCHAL  &.  8M1T11,  8  West  Eleventh  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y* 


Sl-OO  $1.00 

Flower  Garden 

13  Monthly  Blooming  Roses,  or  23  Splendid 
Verbenas,  $1. 

4  Geraniums,  4  Abntilons,  and  4  Begonias 
or  12  Carnations.  SI. 

4  Fuchsias.  4  Carnations,  and  4  Double 
Petunias,  all  different,  $1. 

4  Calla  Lilies,  4  Tuberoses  and  4  Smilax 
or  12  Geraniums,  SI  • 

5  Heliotropes,  -5  Lantanas  and  5  Chrysan¬ 
themums  or  10  Fuchsias.  SI. 

2  Golden  Tricolor,  4  Silere  and  2  Happy 
Thought  Geraniums,  SI. 

Sent  by  mair  postage  paid,  or  the  6  collections  per 
express  for  $5. 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 

W.  V.  SEED  &  CO.,  Successors  to 

Seed,  Paddock  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Your  Garden. 

Here  are  Borne  of  the  best  and  most  useful  hooks  about  it. 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Pleasure. .Post-paid,  $1.50 
Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit.....  “  $1.50 

F.oe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden...  “  $1.50 

Quinn's  Money  in  the  Garden .  “  $1.50 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden .  ‘  $2.50 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . .  “  20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  “  $1.50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  .  “  $1.50 

Gregory  on  Squashes  .  “  30 

Rivers’  Miniature  Feuit  Garden .  “  $1.00 

Henderson's  Pb actio al  Floriculture  . .  “  $1.50 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


OUR  NEW  CATALOGUES  OF 

Select  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Hew  and 

Choice  Plants, 

Will  be  ready  early  in  February,  and  sent  free  to  all  who 
apply. 

HOVEY  &  CO., 

16  South.  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

nil  ■'■I'H'l’'’  '■■■  ■  IIIIIH.U  It  — 11— J 

Seed  Potatoes 

and  Seeds. 

Catalogue  Sent  Free  to  All. 

MY  SEEDS  ARE  EQUAL  TO  THE  BEST.  AND  MY  SEED 
POTATOES  CANNOT  BE  EQUALED  ELSEWHERE. 

27%  Bushels  was  the  product  from  1  lb.  of  Seed.  Don’t 
fail  to  send  your  address.  It  will  pay  you. 

J.  A.  EVERITX,  Wat  so  nt  own.  Pa. 

KEEPING  ONE  COW. 

Being  the  Experience  of  a  Number  of  Practical 
Writers,  in  a  Clear  and  Condensed  Form,  upon  the 

Management  of  a  Single  Milch  Cow. 

Illustrated  with  Full  Page  Engravings  oi  the 
most  Famous  Dairy  Cows. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

Designed  to  show  the  utility  of  every  family  (where  It  is 
at  all  practicable)  keeping  its  own  cow.  The  testimony 


given  is  that  of  the  experience  of  quite  a  number  of  well- 
known  writers  and  practical  men,  and  the  subject  is  one  of 
particular  interest  to  a  large  proportion  of  our  people. 

Cincinnati  Live  Stock  Review. 

Pure,  rich,  fresh,  wholesome  milk  is  such  an  important 
matter  in  a  family,  especially  one  where  there  are  young 
children,  that  a  good  service  has  been  rendered  by  showing 
how  it  can  be  produced  in  abundance  at  the  cheapest  rates. 
The  volume,  of  convenient  size,  is  attractively  made  with  a 
number  of  illustrations,  among  whicli  are  portraits  of  eight 
famous  dairy  cows,  one  of  them  being  a  cow  belonging  to 
Queen  Victoria,  and  now  kept  at  the  Shaw  Farm,  Windsor 
Home  Park—  The  Evening  Hail,  'New  York.) 

The  Volume  is  edited  by  Col.  Mason  C.  Weld  and  Prof. 
Manly  Miles,  authorities  on  dairy  matters.  Soil,  crops,  sta¬ 
bling,  care  of  manure,  soiling,  care  of  cow  and  calf,  and  ev¬ 
ery  conceivable  point  connected  with  the  subject,  are  treat¬ 
ed  of  under  a  score  of  different  circumstances,  and  bring  to 
the  reader  a  variety  of  methods  from  which  to  select. 

Standard,  (New  Bedford,  Mass.) 

Composed  of  contributions  from  fifteen  or  sixteen  writers 
on  points  connected  with  the  subject,  selected  from  nearly 
100  papers  submitted  for  the  purpose _ The  work  Is  illus¬ 

trated  with  a  number  of  portraits  of  famous  dairy  cows  of 
different  breeds,  and  some  other  engravings  of  buildings, 
etc  .—Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman,  (Albany,  N.  Y.) 

This  book  presents  the  individual  experiences  and  advice 
of  acknowledged  authorities,  and  is  designed  to  show  that 
every  family  should  have  its  own  cow.  The  list  of  contrib¬ 
utors  to  it  embraces  Mr.  Henry  E.  Alvord,  of  Massachusetts, 
Prof.  D.  D.  Slade,  of  Harvard  College,  Mr.  P.  S.  Norris,  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Geo.  G.  Duffle,  of  Alabama,  and  other  wri¬ 
ters  of  prominence.  Mr.  Orange  Judd  adds  a  chapter  from 
his  individual  experience. 

Indiana  Farmer,  (Indianopolis,  Ind.) 

The  topics  treated  are  only  those  legitimately  connected 
with  the  subject,  yet  they  cover  a  wide  field,  and  will  prove 
of  great  interest  to  all  occupied  in  the  culture  of  the  soil, 
while  as  a  guide  and  a  hand-book  to  those  who  keep  one  or 
more  family  cows,  it  must  be  of  almost  daily  practical  use. 

Republican  (Lansing,  Mich.) 

Cloth.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  Folding  Fret  Saw. 


Every  home,  however  humble  or  magnificent,  is  more 
beautiful  if  adorned  with  brackets  and  other  work  pro¬ 
duced  by  home  hands.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  such 
homes  now  exist,  where  only  the  slow  and  tedious  hand 
frame  fret  saws  have  been  available.  More  recently  the 
foot-pedal  and  multiplying  wheels  have  come  into  use, 
and  the  increasing  demand  has  tended  to  cheapness  and 
improvement.  We  are  now  happy  to  announce  another 
large  advance  in  Perfection ,  Cheapness,  and  Portability, 
by  which  are  secured  stronger ,  better  working  machines  ; 
a  material  reduction  in  price,  and  a  great  saving  m  cost  of 
carriage  or  delivery ,  as  well  as  in  storage  room  when  not  in 
use,  with  sundry  other  improvements  and  advantages.— 
All  the  above  are  secured  in  this  new  saw.  By  a  simple 
arrangement  the  table  is  lowered  to  a  convenient  work¬ 
ing  hight  for  a  boy  of  5  or  6,  or  raised  high  enough  for 
the  tallest  man,  and  at  every  hight  it  stands  firmly,  and 
when  not  in  use,  it  can  be  folded  up  and  put  away.  It 
has  a  tilting  table,  and  will  execute  fine  scroll-work  or 
inlaid  work.  Though  as  strong  and  durable  as  any  one 
could  desire,  the  weight  is  only  15  lbs.  The  Editors  and 
Publishers  of  tha  American  Agriculturist  wera  so  pleased 
with  this  new  machine  that  they  at  once  secured  the  con¬ 
trol  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  their  readers.  Price,  $2.25. 
Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 

Send  for  a  Circular  describing  also  the  New  Com¬ 
bination  Fret  Saw,  Lathe,  etc.,  Price,  $8, 
or  the  Saw  without  the  Lathe,  Price,  $6. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

Sole  General  Agents,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Special  Projosition ! 

We  will  send  by  MAIL, 
postage  paid,  a  34  LB. 
l’ACliAGE  of  our  celebrated 
SUN-SUN  CHOP  TEA  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $2.50.  It  is  the 
FINEST  imported  BEACIi 
TEA,  with  a  GREEN  TEA 
flavor.  Warranted  to  SUIT 
ALI,  TASTES.  Parties 
wishing  to  test  it  before  buy¬ 
ing  in  guautity  we  will  send 
SAM  PEE  on  receipt  of  6 
CENTS.  Postage  -  stamps 
taken.  SPECIAE  TERMS 
ON  EARGE  ORDERS.  Par¬ 
ticulars  free. 

Tiie  Great  American  TeaCo., 

IMPORTERS, 

31  and  33  VESEY  ST., 

P.  0.  Box  4235,  New  York. 


FARMS. 


150  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
V  arms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna, Del. 


CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts;  homes  or  investments,  for  sale  by 
McAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Five  hundred  Virginia  farms  and 

MII.es  for  Sale  or  Exchange.  Write  for  free 
Catalogue.  R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 

MARYLAND  FARMS*!  to  $25  per  acre.  Short 
winters,  breezy  summers,  healthy  climate.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  H.  F.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


UNION  PACIFIC  lil.  LMDS 

IN  NEBRASKA. 
Fertile  Soil,  Long  Sum¬ 
mers,  Short  Winters. 

Special  Inducements  to  Land  Seekers, 

Those  going  West  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  send  for  information,  which  will  be  mailed  free. 
Apply  to  LEAVITT  BURNHAM. 
Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Omalia,  Neb. 
ffiF”  Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


INFORMATION  MINERAL^inti 

other  Properties  furnished  on  application. 

Bureau  of  Immigration  of  Va.,  Richmond,  Va. 

OVE  R 

1,000,000 

ACRES  k 


OFTHE 

CHOICEST. 


Mild  Climate.  Productive  Soil.  Low  Prices. 
Easy  Terms.  Special  inducements  to  actual 
settlers.  For  Maps,  Circulars,  Ac.,  giving  par¬ 
ticulars  free,  address 


THOMAS  ESSEX, 

Land  Commissiorter, 

Little  Uockj  Ark. 


W.  fl.  KENDALL, 

Ass’t  Land  Commissioner, 

5th  &  Market  Sts. ,St. Louis, Mo, 


200  MARYLAND  FARMS, 


in  Tracts  from  30 
to  800  acres. 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty..  Easton,  Md. 

1  ffcfl  Olfllirt  Acres  MINERAL  and  TIMBER  LAND  in 
X\J\r one  body  in  Virginia.  Perfect  titles;  will 
he  sold  cheap.  Well  adapted  to  Stock-raising.  Correspond¬ 
ence  invited.  Address,  II.  HAUPT,  115  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


1,000,000  ACRES  CHOICE  LANDS  W 
MINNES OTA  &  DAKOTA 


FOR  SALE  AT #2°°  TO $  G—PER A CRE O 
EASY  TERMS.  FREE  RARE  &  LOW  FREIGHT 
TO  PURCHA  SERS.  FOR  GUIDE  CONTAINING 
MAP  A  FOIL  INFTDRMAT/OIY.  ADDRESS : 

CHA\S.  E?.  iSZ  /V/  AO  ON  S' ,  : 

LANE)  COMP  C.S<N:W. RTCHfCA GO./L L . 


NORTHERN  TEXAS 

Offers  greater  attractions  in  the  way  of  good,  clieap  lands, 
healthy  country,  mild  climate,  abundance  of  timber  and 
water  than  any  other  section  now  open  to  settlement.  In 
it  the  TEXAS  PACIFIC  RAILWAY'  is  now  being  extended 
westward  over  one  mile  per  day,  and  is  now  offei  ing  for  sale 
at  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms  over  4,000,000  acres  of  land. 

For  descriptive  circulars  and  maps  giving  truthful  in¬ 
formation,  address,  W.  H.  ABRAMS, 

Land  Commissioner  T.  &  P.  Railway,  Marshall,  Texas. 

WHYGOWEsrTliFliSi 

for  full  particulars.  J.  F.  MANCHA,  Clarehount,  Va. 


THIS 

FARM  SCENE 


Bracket  Pattern, 


Size  10x14,  will  he  sent 
prepaid  on  receipt  of 
10  cts.  To  save  space, 
the  brace  to  shelf  is 
not  represented  in  cut, 
but  goes  with  the  Pat¬ 
tern.  Read  my  offer  in 
Jan.  number  of  this 
magazine.  Or  send  two 
stamps  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Scroll 
Saws,  Designs,  Fancy 
Woods,  Clock  Move¬ 
ments,  Planes, Carving 
Tools,  etc.  A  complete 
stock  of  scroll  saw 
goods  and  low  prices. 

A.  H.  POMEROY', 
Hartford,  Conn. 


WSAKE  MONEY,  ALL  OF  YOU! 

^  Caxtonette  Press,  $8.00. 

Caxton  Press,  $13.00.  „ 

’COLUMBIAN  PRESSES  from  $25  to 
$56 ;  will  do  first-class  work.  A1  ]  are 

self-inking  Presses  from  $3. 
CURTIS  &  MITCHELL,  Boston,  Ms. 
Send  Stamp  for  catalogue.  E stab.  1847. 


Lowest  prices  ever  known 
on  Kreecti  -  Loaders, 
Kifies,  and  Revolvers, 


OUR  $15  SHOT-GUN 

|  at  greatly  reduced  price. 

"  Send  stamp  for  our  New 
_  _  Illustrated  Catalogue  (C) 

P. POWELL &SON, 238 Main  Street,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

LADIES’  FLEXIBLE 

cents-  Bubber  Mittens. 

As  elegant  in  appearance  as  black  kid  mittens,  which  they 
closely  resemble.  Just  the  thing  for  ladies  to  wear  to  hang 
out  clothes  in  winter.  Just  the  thing  for  clergymen,  doc¬ 
tors,  carriage  drivers,  and  everybody.  Fleece-lined,  warm 
as  toast,  and  cheapest  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  world. 

Sample  pair  by  mail,  50  cents ;  8  pairs  for  $1.  Circulars 
free.  Large  discount  to  agents. 

American  Manufacturing  Co., 

CITY  MILLS.  Massachusetts. 

DlTfiPTU  A  lYTTY  WRITING  thoroughly  taught 
^  IT  vf  It  I  11  A  i\  U  by  mail  or  personally. 
-Situations  procured  for  pupils  when  competent. 
‘  '  '  ’  — .  G.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  circular.  W. 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions.  One  Year ,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 

[ALL  TOST  FREE.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . S4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year. . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  SI. 20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year.  . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  eacli. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $t  each.] 

US'"  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 

10  cents  each _ [^“Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
except  to  British  Honduras.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  38  cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  pay¬ 

able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  he  Sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Backers  ;  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders  ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  Tetters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  he  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  .Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  39  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to 
he  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  24  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 


BABY  CABINET  ORGAN— NEW  STYLE  109- 
THREE  AND  A  QUARTER  OCTAVES,  in  BLACK 
WALNUT  CASE,  decorated  with  GOLD  BRONZE. 
Length,  SO  inches ;  height,  33  in. ;  depth,  14  in. 

This  novel  style  of  the  MASON  &  HAMLIN  CAB- 
INET  ORGANS  (ready  this  month)  has  sufficient 
compass  and  capacity  for  the  performance,  with  full 
parts,  of  Hymn  Tunes,  Anthems,  Songs,  and  Popular 
Sacred  and  Secular  Music  generally.  It  retains  to  a 
wonderful  extent,  for  an  instrument  so  small,  the 
extraordinary  excellence,  both  as  to  power  and  quality 
of  tone,  which  has  given  the  MASON  &  HAMLIN 
Cabinet  Organs  their  great  reputation  and  won  for 
them  the  HIGHEST  DISTINCTIONS  at  EVERY 
ONE  of  the  GREAT  WORLD’S  INDUSTRIAL  EX¬ 
HIBITIONS  for  THIRTEEN  YEARS.  Every  one 
WILL  BE  FULLY  WARRANTED.  CASH  PRICE  $22; 
on  receipt  of  which  it  will  be  shipped  as  directed.  If 

ON  RECEIPT  AND  TRIAL  IT  DOES  NOT  SATISFY  THE 
PURCHASER,  IT  HAY  BE  RETURNED  AND  THE  HONEY 
WILL  BE  REFUNDED. 

EIGHTY  STYTLES  of  Organs  are  regularly  made 
by  the  MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.,  from  the  BABY 
CABINET  ORGAN  at  $22 ;  to  large  CONCERT  OR¬ 
GANS  at  $900,  and  upwards.  The  great  majority  are 
at  $100  to  $200  each.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES, 
CIRCULARS  and  PRICE  LISTS  free. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO-, 

154  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON ;  46  East  14th  St.,  NEW 
YORK  ;  149  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO. 

LYOIM&HEALY 

63  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

Will  send  prepaid  to  anv  address  their 

BAND  CATALOGUE,, 

for  1881,  200  pages]  210  Engravings 
o  f  Instruments,  Suits,  Caps,  Belts, 

Pompons,  Epaulets,  Cap-Lamps, 

Stands,  Drum  Major’s  Staffs,  and 
Hats?  Sundry  Band  Outfits,  Repairing 
^Materials,  also  includes  Instruction  and  Ex¬ 
ercises  for  Amateur  Bands,  and  a  Catalogue, 
of  Choice  Band  Music. 

FARMERS’  REVIEW: 

Cheapest  and  best  farm  and  family  paper  in  the  world! 

Send  ONE  DOLLAR  and  get  it  once  a  week  until  January 
1st,  1882.  We  pay  liberal  cash  commissions  to  soliciting 
agents,  and  reward  those  sending  but  few  names,  with 
elegant  engravings,  or  money,  as  they  prefer.  The  Farm¬ 
ers’  Review  at  ONE  DOLLAR  per  year  is  the  easiest  paper 
in  the  world  to  canvass  for.  To  those  who  apply  at  once 
and  go  to  work  vigorously  from  now  until  New  Year’s,  we 
shall  give  rates  at  which  they  can  realize  moYe  money  than 
they  can  in  canyassing  for  any  other  publication.  Address: 

Farmers’  Review  Co,,  Chicago,  III. 
Only  OiVII  POXiXiAR  a  year. 

PRODUCE  COMMIS- 
NTS. 

(established  1845.)  Send  for  Ci.rcu]ar‘*of  Great  Value, 
giving  full  instructions  for  shipping 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  and  PRODUCE. 

No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

Ref.,  Irving  national  Bank,  New  York  City. 


ED  n  WADb  PRODUCE  COMM 
a  05  Ui  VV  All-Uj  SION  MERCHANT 


ADVERTISING  RATES, 

American  Agriculturist. 

engi.isii  emtio*. 

Ordinary  Pages.  SI  .00  per  line  (  agate),  eacli  insertion 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  SI. 25  per  line. 
Second  Cover  Huge— $1.50  per  line. 

Pagenext  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page— S3. OO  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  S3. OO  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines make  one  inch. 

GEIHIAV  nmi’IOM.. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  eacli  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  20  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  eacli  insertion. 
JS^No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  .TUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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CHILLED  STEEL  PLOW! 


OF  SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK. 


A:  j.ir- 


First  Premium  at  Pennsylvania  State  Fair,  1880;  First  Premium  at 
New  York  State  Fair,  1880;  First  Premium  at  National 
Fair,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  at  Sixty-Three 
other  County  and  Town  Fairs. 


It  combines  all  the  excel¬ 
lencies  of  any  Plow  In  use. 

It  obviates  all  the  objec¬ 
tions  made  to  any  other  Plow. 

It  embraces  several  new 
features  of  the  greatest 
value. 

Its  Beam,  Jointer  Stand¬ 
ard,  and  Wheel  Standard  are 
STEEL,  and  its  Mold  Board 
Is  a  composition  of  Steel  and 
Iron,  chilled  under  a  process 
for  which  we  have  obtained 

an  exclusive  patent.  _ 

Its  weight  Is  eighteen  pounds  less  than  our  former  styles. 

A  first-class  Steel  Plow,  made  In  the  ordinary  way,  full  rigged,  retails  for  twenty-two 
dollars.  Inferior  Steel  Plows  retail  from  sixteen  to  nineteen  dollars. 

I’he  price  of  our  new  Plow  is  but  Seventeen  Dollars,  and  It  Is  the  cheapest 
Agricultural  Implement  ever  sold. 

It  is  cheaper  than  any  other  Plow  now  made  would  be  at  five  dollars  and  a  half. 


Its  Mold  Board 
will  outwear  three  of 
the  very  best  kinds 
of  the  ordinary  steel 

mold  hoards. 

It  will  scour  In  soils  where  all 
steel  plows  and  all  other  plows  have 
hitherto  proved  a  failure. 

With  this  plow  will  be  introduced 
anew  style  of  Plow  Point  and  Jointer 
Point,  on  which  we  have  obtained 
Patents,  and  which  are  also  a  great- 
improvement,  both  as  regards  wear 
and  strength. 

The  Jointer  can  be  shifted  so  as  to  take  more  or  less  land,  and  it  can  always  he  kept  on  a  line  with  the  Plow. 

The  wheel  will  run  under  the  beam  or  one  side  of  it  as  desired,  and  always  keep  in  line. 

The  beam  is  adjustable  for  Spring  or  Pall  Plowing-,  and.  also  for  two  or  three  horses. 

The  handles  can  be  adjusted  to  accomodate  a  man  or  boy  on  the  same  Plow. 

It  Is  the  Lightest  Draft  Plow  ever  made. 

Wooden  beams  are  going  out  of  use  because  they  shrink,  swell,  and  warp,  and  never  run  two  seasons  alike.  Iron  beams  are  too  heavy. 
Malleable  beams  become  demoralized  and  bend,  which  is  worse  than  to  break. 

A  Steel  beam  is  the  necessity  of  the  day.  It  is  three  times  as  strong,  and  very  much  lighter  than  any  other  style. 

WThen  we  say  a  Mold  Board  is  chilled,  the  Farmers  know  it  Is  so. 

We  do  not  palm  off  on  them  a  composition  of  various  metals  and  call  It  chilled  metaL 
We  want  agents  for  this  new  Plow  In  every  town  in  this  state. 

We  can  give  hut  a  very  small  discount  to  them,  hut  we  will  pay  the  Railroad  Freight. 

We  propose  to  place  this  Plow  in  the  hands  of  the  Farmers  as  near  the  cost  of  manufacture  as  possible. 

It  is  the  best  Agricultural  Implement  ever  sold.  It  is  the  cheapest. 

Persons,  therefore,  who  are  not  willing  to  act  as  agents  on  the  principle  that  “  a  nimble  sixpence  is  better  than  a  slow  shilling,”  need 
not  apply  for  an  agency. 

No  Plows  on  commission.  All  sales  absolute. 

We  make  Right  and  Left  Hand  Plows  of  all  sizes.  Also  Side  Hill  Plows. 

C5?~  This  is  the  only  Steel  Chilled  Plow  in  the  World. 

Steel  costs  several  times  more  than  Iron.  But  this  Plow,  full  rigged,  by  giving  small  discounts,  can  he  sold  for  Seventeen  Dollars. 
Compare  this  price  with  that  of  any  Iron  Plow  ever  made. 

Where  there  are  no  agents,  we  will,  on  receipt  of  Seventeen  Dollars,  send  a  Plow  to  any  Railroad  Station  In  the  State,  and  pay  the 
freight.  Address 

SYRACUSE  CHILLED  PLOW  COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


$1.25  a  Year, 

Specimen  Copy,  10c. 

Trial  Trip,  3  months,  35c, 
with  chromo. 

A  LARGE  16-PAGE 


Devoted  to  Floral  and  Household  Topics. 

The  newest  Music  with  each  No. 

— Send  for  Premium  List  to— 

ADAMS  &  BISHOP, 

Box  2156.  46  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y, 

Send  3c.  for  Specimen  Cony  of  “Fret  Sawyer  . 
Monthly,”  Adams  &  Bishop,  46  Beekman 


CORTLAND  WAGON  GO. 

Maiiufaeturers  of 

PLATFORM  SPRING  WAGONS, 

End  Spring,  Side  Spring  and  Side  Bar 

OPEN  TOP  BITGOIES, 
Phaetons,  Road  Wagons, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Having  recently  enlarged  our  Works,  we  are 
prepared  to  and  will  furnislt  a  better  wagon 
for  the  money  than  any  other  concern  in  the 
United  States.  All  our  work  is  fully  war¬ 
ranted.  No  shoddy  or  poor  work  is  allowed 
to  leave  our  shops:  Catalogues  furnished  on 
application.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

CORTLAND  WAGON  CO.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
BRANCH  HOUSE: 

263  Wabash  Ave„  CHICAGO,  Ill. 
mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


George  MacDonald  is  Writing  a 
New  Story. 

WARLIKE  0’  IMWARLOCK, 

WIDE  AWAKE  FOR  1881. 

The  new  Story  which  GEORGE  MACDONALD  is  now 
writing,  l*  Warlock  O’  Glenwarlock,”  will  be 
given  in  WIDE  AWAKE  for  1881,  in  immense 
Illustrated  Supplements  printed  directly  from  MacDon¬ 
ald's  own  MSS. 

EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE 

Will  have  a  Department  in  WIDE  AWAKE,  in 
which  lie  will  talk,  in  his  strong,  sensible  way,  about  the 
affairs  and  politics  of  different  nations.  Just  what 
the  Boys  want. 

MRS.  A-  M.  DIAZ, 

Whose  pen  has  long  been  missed  from  the  Magazine, 
will  contribute  a  Serial  Story  with  120  Pictures,  running 
through  the  year.  Two  other  serials  will  be  given,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  Illustrated  Ballad  in  each  number,  brilliant 
short  stories,  amusing  Operettas,  for  evening  entertain¬ 
ments,  Songs  carefully  suited  to  the  taste  of  children,  etc. 

A  MONEY  PRIZE  PAGE 

Will  be  a  feature  in  each  number,  offering  large  sums  of 
money  to  be  competed  for  by  the  readers  of  this  Magazine. 

WIDE  AWAKE  is  only  $2.00  a  year.  Send 
20  cents  for  the  beautiful  Holiday  (Jan.)  number,  with 
New  Cover  and  Picture  Calendar. 

Address  all  orders  to 

D.  LOTHROP  &  CO., 

32  Franklin  Street,  -  -  -  Boston. 
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COOK’S  TOURS. 
Established  1841. 

Routes  and  fares  for  thousands  of  tours,  for  Independent 
Travellers  in  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and 
Australasia.  Special  arrangements  for  personally  con¬ 
ducted  and  private  parties  to  Europe,  Season  1881.  Hotel 
Coupons  issued,  available  at  over  500  first-class  hotels. 
Circular  Notes  and  letters  of  credit  issued  to  travellers. 
Cook’s  Excursionist  and  Special  Pamphlets  contain  full 
particulars.  Address, 

I’HOS.  COOK  &  SON,  261  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
C.  A.  BAUATTOSI,  Manager.  P.  O.  Box  4197. 


COMPLETE  MANURES 

For  EACH  CROP,  containing  the  necessary 
PLANT  FOOD  it  requires.  Also 

Agricultural  Chemicals, 

GROUND  BONE, 

GUARANTEED  STRICTLY  PURE. 

Our  Circular,  containing  facts  interesting  to  Farmers, 
furnished  on  application. 

H.  J.  BAKER  «fc  BRO„  215  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  PERFECT  FARMER  S  MILE. 

THE  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  MILL. 

Does  everything  required  of 
a  first-class  Farmer’s  Mill. 
It  grinds  very  rapidly  — 20 
Bushels  per  hour— with  less 
power  than  any  other  mill 
in  the  market.  A  two-horse 
power  can  drive  it  to  its  full 
capacity 

It  grinds  any  kind  of  grain 
without  heating,  and  with¬ 
out  loss  from  shrinkage. 
This  mill  is  perfectly  a- 
dapted  to  its  work,  and  built 
in  the  best  manner. 

Besides  grain  of  all  kinds, 
a  larger  mill  will  grind 
Bone,  either  raw  or  dried, 
Oil  Cake,  Fertilizers,  Plas¬ 
ter,  Oyster  Shells,  Salt,  Co¬ 
coa,  Chocolate,  etc. 

For  further  particulars  send  for  Circular,  or  call  at  our 
V,  orks.  and  see  the  Mill  In  operation.  We  also  invite  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  Larger  Mills  for  reducing  Gold,  Silver,  Lead  and 
Iron  Ores,  and  other  material  of  all  kinds. 

TUB  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  MILL  CO., 
OFFICE:  3,  5,  and  7  Cortlandt  Street,  (Room  57) 
WORKS:  19th  St.  and  Uth  Ave,  New  York  City. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


Mem  ArcMtectnral  Designs  aid  Details, 

PRICE  $1.00  PER  PART,  POST-PAID. 

PARTS  I,  II.  AND  III  NOW  READY. 

Contents  of  Part  I— Perspective 
Views  and  Plans  of  Queen  Anne  Cot¬ 
tage;  Three  Elevations  of  Same; 
Framing  Plans ;  Exterior  Details ;  In¬ 
terior  Details;  Porch  and  Details; 
Four  Piazzas  and  Details:  comprising  Eight  Plates. 

Contents  of  Part  II.— Store  Front ;  Store  Counters  and 
Sections ;  Designs  for  Brackets ;  Designs  for  Gates  and 
Fences ;  Designs  for  Window  Caps  and  Hoods ;  Designs  for 
Architraves  and  Bases,  Wainscoting,  Window  Sills,  and 
Aprons :  Designs,  Sections,  and  Details  of  Balconies :  6 
Elevations  ami  3  Plans  ol'  low-priced  Cottages  ;  comprising 
Eight  Plates. 

Contents  of  Par  t  III.— 6  Elevations  and  Three  Plans  of 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure* 

Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar.— No  other  preparation 
makes  such  light,  flaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  by  dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the  ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  indigestible  food. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  by  all  Grocers. 


BOLSTER  SPRINGS  FOR  FARM  WAGONS. 


Low  Priced  Cottages :  2  Designs  and  Details  of  Summer 
Houses:  Perspective  View  and  Plans  of  House  suitable  for 
Seaside;  3  Elevations  of  Design  Plate  19;  Flaming  Plans 
of  Design  Plate  19 ;  Exterior  Details  of  Design  Plate  19 ;  In¬ 
terior  Details  of  Design  Plate  19;  9  Designs  of  Window 
Sash,  Queen  Anne  Style ;  comprising  Eight  Plates. 

Address  ORANGE  JUDD  CO„  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Bam  Plans 


Royal  Bakino  Powder  Co.,  New  York. 


and  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  .for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools.  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  ami  Parlor  Entertainments.  Send  stamp 
for  116-page  illustrated  Catalogue. 

MCALLISTER,  M’fg  Optician,  49  Nassau  St..  N.  Y 


tW  FRIENDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb.  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Removal  of  the  Depot  for  W.  S.  Blunt’s 

Universal  Force  Pumps, 

Secured  by  letters  patent. 

THESE  PUMPS  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE 
“MEDAL,  OF  SUPERIORITY.” 

The  highest  award  of  the  American  Institute 
for  1878  over  all  competitors. 

These  pumps  have  enormous  power,  and  are  for  the  house 
or  for  out-door  wells  of  any  depth.  Tliev  are  constructed 
witli  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  of  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  he  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  lorce  pumps, 
and  the  handle  can  be  placed 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  he  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WEED 
non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells, 
pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  ljf-inch  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 

W.  S.  BRUNT, 

94  Beekman  Street, 
New  York. 

New  England  Agency,  A.  M.  MORTON  «&  CO.,  25 
Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pacific  Coast  Agency.  Dunham,  Carrignn  &  Co., 
San  Francisco.  Ca'. 


They  save  largely  from  wear  and  tear  in  every  part  of  the 
Wagon.  They  remove  all  necessity  for  a  Spring  Seat.  They 
converta  common  Lumber  Wagon  into  a  Spring  Wagon,  makiug 
it  equally  comfortable  for  from  one  to  twenty  persons.  They  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  ofFruitand  Vegetable  Growers. 
They  are  suited  to  all  makes  and  sizes  of  Farm  Wagons,  aud  can 
be  attached  by  any  one.  They  make  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
riding  Spring  Wagon  in  the  market.  These  Springs  have  been 
in  practical  use  for  over  three  years,  and  are  a  pronounced  suc¬ 
cess.  No  Teamster  or  Farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  them. 

We  want  Agents  everywhere.  Send  for  description  and  prices, 
and  mention  this  paper. 

SEMPLE  &  BIRGE  MFG.  C0„  St.  Lodis,  Mo. 


Received  Medal 

AND 

HIGHEST  AWARD 


OF  MERIT 

AT 

CENTENNIAL 

Send  for  Oauloguo 


STEAM  ENGINES, 

L  B.  FARQDHAR,  York,  Pl, 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur- 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du-j 
rable.  Also  Horse  Pow 
ers  and  Gin  Gear. 

Saw,  Grist  and  Cob 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses  | 
and  Machinery  gener-  ‘ 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly 
answered. 

VerticalEngines.  with  or  without  J 
wheels,  very  eonvenl-  " 
ent,  economical  and  1 
complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  best  and 
cheapest  Vert-  . 
ical  in  the  / 
world.  Fig.  I 

1  is  engine  I 
in  use.  Fig. 

2  ready  for 
road. 

The  Farquhar  Separator 

(Warranted) 

Fenna. 

Agricultural 
Works, 

York,  Pa. 

Lightest  draff, 
most  durable, 
aimplest.  most 

economical 

and  perfect  in 
use.  Wastes  no  * 
grain,  cleans  it 

toady  for  market.  _ 

AND  TI,E 

HIGHEST  PEI8E  \l“  >J|| SII*VEP.  MEDAL 

AWARDED  AT  .  . 

separators,  Paris  Exposition. 

Send  for  Illultrated  CataWne.  Addrci a  A .  It.  Farquhar ,  Tork.Po 


^  l-  « 

Wsgd 


AND 

OUTBUILDINGS. 

A  most  Valuable  Work,  full  of  Ideas, 
Hints  Suggestions,  Plans,  etc., 
by  Practical  Writers,  for  the 

Construction  of  all  Outbuildings. 

Chapters  are  devoted,  among  other  subjects,  to  the 


ECONOMIC  ERECTION  AND  USE 
OF  BARNS. 


Grain  Barns. 
Horse  Barns. 
Cattle  Barns. 
Sheep  Barns. 


Corn  Houses.  I 
Smoke  Houses, 
lee  Houses. 

Pig  Pens. 


Granaries. 

THERE  ARE  LIKEWISE  CHAPTERS  UPON 


Bird  Houses. 
Bog  Houses. 
’Pool  Sheds. 
Manure  Slieds. 
Boot  Pits. 


Work  Shops. 

Barn  Yards. 
Ventilators. 

Boofs  and  Roofing. 
Boors  Sc  Fasteulngs. 


PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 


Every  intelligent  person  knows  that  it  pays  every  man» 
young  or  old,  to  provide  himself,  or  if  he  has  a  family ,  td 
provide  them  with  good  books.  The  Orange  Judd  Co 
publish  a  large  number  of  the  best  books  on  Agriculture! 
Horticulture,  Field  Sports,  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  etc.,  etc. 
A  condensed  list  of  these  will  be  sent  to  any  one  forwarding 
by  postal  card  his  address  to  the  Publishers,  and  asking  fox 
Book  List  No.  2. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


■e w./ 
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ESTABLISHED  UV  1842/^ 

German  Edition  issued  at  same  rates 
as  in  Enprlish. 

Terms.— $1.50  $  Annum  in  Advance, 

.  post-free.  Four  Copies,  S3.  / 
Single  Number,  15  Cts. 


VtC  tPtLJBILaSKKES)  ST  TKIE  V"3r<^ 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY^ 

C  7  5  I  B  ROADWAY,  f* 
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FIVE  FAMOUS  OPERAS, 

T\/TT  TsT  ^  TsT  (P-)  Opera  by  Ambroise  Thomas. 
iViiCT  AN  U  IN  .  This  very  successful  opera  first  became 
known  in  Paris,  where  it  slowly  but  surely  worked  its 
way  to  permanent  distinction,  and  has  become  one  of 
the  standards.  It  is  very  full,  occupies  405  pages,  and 
furnishes  to  the  purchaser  quite  a  library  of  music  of  a 
high  order. 

A  “PT\  A  ($2.)  Grand  Opera  by  Verdi.  Composed  in 
iiiiL/Ai.  the  first  instance  for  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  and 
first  given  in  that  ancient  kingdom,  where  also  the 
scene  of  the  story  is  laid.  The  strange  life  of  old  for¬ 
gotten  ages  comes  before  us,  and  is  made  vivid  by  the 
thrilling  music  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  composers. 

H  A  B  1\/ri7'KT  ($2-)  By  Georges  Bizet.  A  Spanish 
WXiJTbAVAijAN  .  Opera  introducing  Spanish  Gypsies, 
Soldiers,  Spanish  Dons,  a  Torreador,  and  Spanish  Con¬ 
traband  Traders.  We  are  in  contact  with  the  bizarre  ways 
and  incidents  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  the  music 
is  quite  in  consonance  with  the  prevailing  brightness. 

MEPISTOFELETtSefitto 

cording  to  Goethe,  whose  poem  is  closely  followed 
throughout.  A  daring  composition,  romantic  and  weird, 
and  now  widely  given,  and  pronounced  a  success. 

($2.)  By  E.  von  Suppe,  whose 

_ _ music  is  most  taking,  and  who 

introduces  us,  in  a  f<ee  and  easy  ar.d  humorous  way,  to 
Russians  and  Turks  during  the  wa>.  Very  popular. 


FATINITZA. 


Any  book  mailed,  post  free ,  for  retail  price. 

OLIVER  SJITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 


C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO., 
843  Broadway,  New  York. 


J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO., 
1228  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


LAMPS 

IN 

FANCY  POTTERIES. 

Absolutely  Safe. 

NO  SMOKE.  NO  SMELL. 

Double  the  Light  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Student  Lamp. 

Prices  from  $3  to  $50.  Manufactured  by 

R.  HOLL5MCS  &  CO., 

547  Washington  St., 

BOSTON,  Mass. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC 


RAILROAD  LANDS. 


FORTUNES  FOR  FARMERS! 
50,000  Farms.  6,000,000  Acres. 

Best  Wheat  Land,  Rich  Meadow,  Choice  Timber, 
Farming,  Stock  Raising,  Dairying,  Fuel 
and  Water  in  Abundance. 

$2.50  per  acre  and  upward.  One-sixth  cash  and 
five  annual  payments.  Reduced  Fare  and  Freight 
to  settlers.  Write  for  “  Publications,  No.  48.” 

JAS.  B.  POWER,  Land  Comm'r,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


3VE  I  KT  N  E  S  O  T  -A.. 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLE. 

The  Bicycle,  as  a  permanent, 
practical  road-vehicle,  is  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  fact,  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  in  daily  use  are  constantly 
increasing  in  numbers.  It  com¬ 
bines  speed  and  endurance  that 
no  horse  can  equal,  and  for  plea¬ 
sure  or  health  is  far  superior  to 
any  other  out-door  sport.  The 
art  of  riding  is  easily  acquired, 
and  the  exercise  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  means  of  renewing 
health  and  strength,  as  it  brings 
into  action  almost  every  muscle 
of  the  hodv.  Send  Sc.  stamp  for 
24-page  illustrated  catalogue, 
containing  price-lists  and  full 
information. 

THE  PO  PE  M’F’G  CO., 
No.  59?  Washington  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


o 

CO 


r— 1 

w 

Vertical  and  Spark- Arresting  Engines  from  2  to  12  horse¬ 
power,  mounted  or  unmounted.  Best  and  Cheapest  Engine 
made.  $150  upwards.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
“S”  for  Information  and  prices  to 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 

.  Corning,  N.  Y. 


FULLY  EQUAL  to  STABLE  MANURE,  both  in  IMMEDIATE  RESULTS  and  LASTING  EFFECTS. 

THE  MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES. 

For  Early  Vegetables,  Potatoes,  Corn,  Fruits,  etc. 

For  some  Practical  Results,  see  page  119.  Send  postal  for  new  Pamphlet.  Full  assortment  of  AGRICTTL- 
1  URAL  CHEMICALS  for  manufacturers  and  manipulators.  Experimental  Fertilizers,  etc.  Address, 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AM)  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY, 

158  Front  Street,  New  York. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTS, 


SECOND  TO  NONE 


Sale  in  1865  -  -  -  754  Tons. 
“  -  “  1880  »  -  44,700 

This  Fertilizer,  which  was  at  first  sold  almost  entirely  in  the  Southern  States, 
has  of  late  years  become  so  deservedly  popular  in  the  North,  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  all  Farm  Crops,  that  the  Company  have  enlarged  their  works  especially 
,»v.~  to  supply  the  Northern  demand,  and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  fill  orders 
Is®  promptly.  Pamphlets  containing  testimonials  and  other  information  furnished 
-  by  our  local  agents,  or  on  application  to 

CLIDDEN  *  CURTIS, 

GENERAL  SELLING  AGENTS  OF  PACIFIC  GUANO  COMPANY, 

_  BOSTON,  MASS. _ _ 

BEATTY’S  ORGANS  ONLY  $85. 

A  $450  17  Stop  Cabinet  or  Parlor  Organ  for  only  cash. 


Q3XT31bT‘ 


17 
STOPS. 


Style  No.  8000,  5  fall  set  Golden 
Tongue  Seeds,  IT  Stops  «fce. 

Welcome  to  1881.  Something 
Original. — With  the  new  year  come  to  the 
front,  the  grandest  invention  in  reed  or¬ 
gans  the  Celestina,  or  French  Horn. 

Z3T  This  beautiful  solo  Stop  is  connected 
with  a  set  of  reeds  so  tuned  and  voiced  as 
to  exactly  imitate  a  French  Horn.  The 
imitation  is  so  marked,  that  should  an 
amatuer  musician  be  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  organ  it  would  puzzle  him  to 
determine  whether  it  was  really  an  organ 
or  a  horn.  Besides,  this  instrument  will 
contain  the  world  renown  Vox  Celeste 
the  sweetest  stop  ever  before  ulaca 
ed  in  an  organ,  charming  is  the  exclama¬ 
tion  every  Where,  Also  the  Vox  Humana. 
A  powerful  set  of  Sub  Hass  Reeds,  and 
Octave  Coupler  which  doubles  the  power 
by  pressing  your  finger  on  a  key  of  the 
instrument,  the  key  an  octave  higher  will 
come  down  it  self.  Do  not  buy  an  organ 
unless  it  contains  an  octave  coupler  if  you 
do,  you  are  cheated  out  of  one  of  the  finest 
improvements  in  reed  organs.  Be  sure  the 
instrument  you  purchase  contains  an  oc¬ 
tave  coupler.  Buy  no  other* 

New  style  No.  8,000  contains  17  stops,  5  full 
Bet  of  Golden  Tongue  Reeds,  5  octaves, 
beautiful  walnut  case,  french  veneering, 
Handles,  lamp  stands,  pocket  for  music, 
extra  large  fancy  top.  Beatty’s  new  pat¬ 
ent  stop  action.  Height  72  in.  depth  24  in. 
length  46  in.  weight  boxed  about  40C  lbs. 
The  pedals  instead  of  being  covered  with 
carpet  are  m6.de  of  metal.  Upright  bel¬ 
lows  made  from  the  very  best  quality  of 
rubber  cloth.  It  contains  a  sliding  lid 
and  has  rollers  for  moving.  It  is  by  far 
the  best  organ  for  the  money  ever  built 
in  this  country.  Agents  (monopolist 
price)  for  such  an  instrument  would 
range  from  Si  50  to  $450  according 
to  tbe  customer* 

My  price  (having  no 
Agents)  boxed,  delivered 
on  board  cars  herewith 
stoolibook  &  music  ONLY 

Tilts  offer  is  spocial  in  order,  to  intro- 
duce  this  new  instrument.  It  is  a  trifle 

above  the  actual  cost  to  build. 

Everyone  who  has  examined  this  style 
wonders  how  I  can  produce  so  fine  an  organ 
for  so  small  amount.  My  reply  to  them  is. 

1  have  the  very  best  facilities  for  manu¬ 
facturing,  and  in  my  enormous  and  ip- 
creasing  trade  I  usually  get  out  from  1  to 

2  thousand  f  one  style  at  a  time,  and  it  is 
perfectly  plain  to  be  seen  that  I  can  man¬ 
ufacture  at  a  much  less  cost  than  smaller 
concerns.  A  little  margin  on  each  satisfies 
mo.  Every  instrument  sold  is  a  standing  ad¬ 
vertisement,  they  are  sure  to  reoommen  l  themselves  so  high  that  often  25  sales  are  traced  from  the  first  one  sold. 

rn,  mvci  "PV  M  WfjifhCI  Organs,  Church  Chapel  &  Parlor,  $30  to 
EEJ  ©in  &  SloOO.  2  to  32  Stops.  Bahy  Organs  as 

IowasS15-  Pianos  Grand  Square  and  SJprisiit,  SI  2-"»  to  Slr.OO.  Every  instrument  is  shipped  on  test 

trial  and  fully:  warranted  6 years.  Money  cheerfully  refunded  and  freight  charges  paid  by  me  noth 
ways  if  found  in  any  way  not  just  as  represented  in  this  .Advertisement  or  my  Catalogue  s  Ac, 
My  Holiday  Offers  are  extended  until  April  30th.  Remitances  may  be  made  by  Bank  Draft,  Post  Office  Money 
Orders,  Express  Prepaid  or  Registered  Letter.  Please  send  reference  or  some  evidence  of  yonr  responsibility  if  you  go 
notremitwith  order.  £t^r  Be  sure  to  visit  my  factory  here  or  send  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue  be¬ 
fore  you  decide  to  buy  elsewhere.  WHIiE.  YOU  DO  TUBS! 

Address  or  call  on  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY.  Washinctcn.  New  Jersey- 
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New  Series— No.  410. 


THE  PEDDLER’S  VISIT  TO 


A 


FAMILY  IN  THE  COUNTRY  . — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


In  the  quiet  of  country  life  a  call  from  a 
vender  of  trinkets  and  small  wares  is  an 
event  that  has  its  pleasant  side,  and  is  long 
remembered  by  the  children.  Very  likely 
the  younger  members  of  the  family  have 
never  been  to  a  city,  and  the  display  of  new 
goods  spread  out  before  them  is  a  rare  treat 
to  their  sight-loving  eyes.  To  the  grown 
people  the  peddler  is  often  not  so  welcome  a 
caller,  and  his  coming  into  the  yard  is  not 
pleasant.  There  is,  of  course,  a  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  peddlers.  Some  are  gentle  in  their 
ways,  and  fair  in  their  dealings,  and,  above 
all,  thankful  for  all  the  “trade”  they  get. 
Such  are  usually  welcome,  and  in  many  cases 
do  a  thriving  business,  making  regular  visits 
upon  their  customers — coming  around  once 
a  month,  or  two  or  three  times  a  year,  de¬ 


pending  upon  the  circuit.  It  is  the  sour,  de¬ 
ceitful  peddler  that  is  the  dread  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Eveiy  one  is  glad  when  he  goes  out 
of  sight,  and  hopes  he  may  never  come  again. 
A  peddler  of  this  sort  does  not  consider  a 
good  name  as  capital  in  the  business,  and 
seldom  goes  over  the  same  route  the  second 
time.  Even  the  dog  knows  him,  and  is 
anxious  to  keep  him  out  of  the  house,  and 
when  in  the  street,  will  aid  him  on  his  way 
with  a  sharp  bark  or  savage  growl. 

In  the  engraving  the  artist  has  given  us  a 
scene  with  a  peddler  of  the  more  agreeable 
sort.  All  the  household  is  interested  in  the 
display.  The  little  ones  are  delighted — the 
younger  the  child,  the  better  it  is  for  the 
agreeable  peddler,  who  has  a  good  stock  of 
whistles,  tops,  and  other  small  and  attractive 


toys.  The  lace  and  bright  ribbons  almost 
make  the  mother  forget  her  work  and  leave 
the  hot  iron  motionless  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  husband’s  best  shirt.  The  mending  of 
the  harness  is  delayed,  and  the  workman 
and  father  looks  and  listens  with  some  degree 
of  pleasure.  Tire  lad  is  so  absorbed  in  the 
exhibition  before  him  that  he  is  forgetful  of 
his  nearness  to  the  stove,  and  even  the  dog 
is  filled  with  wonder,  but  keeps  at  a  proper 
distance,  and  retains  his  self-respect.  It  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  some  ribbon, 
lace,  buttons,  thread,  or  little  plaything  for 
the  children,  will  be  purchased,  and  the 
peddler  will  go  on  his  way  feeling  that  his 
visits  are  not  entirely  without  their  reward 
to  both  buyer  and  seller.  The  children  may 
perhaps  follow  him  with  pleasure  to  the  gate. 
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An  Extraordinary  Offer. 

All  our  Readers  will  be  interested  in  the 
Extraordinary  Offer  presented  on  page  120 — 
a  most  valuable  treasure  in  any  and  every 
home  to  be  had  at,  practically,  little  or  no 
cost.  We  suggest  an  immediate  and  careful 
reading  of  all  on  that  page  (120). 
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Suggestions  of  and  for  the  Season. 

If  one  has  not  laid  his  plans  for  the  year, 
let  him  now  “  stop  and  think,”  that  he  may 
lose  no  time  afterward  in  finding  out  what  to 
do,  and  how  and  when  to  do  it.  He  who 
plans  is  the  one  who  succeeds  in  every  de¬ 
partment  of  human  labor.  Though  the  win¬ 
ter  may  still  linger,  there  is  much  to 
be  done  to  make  ready  for  the  busy  days 
that  will  soon  come.  The  engine  must  be 
loaded  with  fuel,  the  fire  built,  and  the 
steam  on  before  the  train  can  move.  Let 
every  farmer  have  a  good  head  of  steam  on, 
and  be  ready  to  go  forward  as  soon  as  the 
spring  work  begins.  Floods  and  freshets  are 
likely  to  occur,  and  much  damage  may  be 
done  unless  prevented.  Outlets  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  surface  water,  and  so  made  that 
the  water  will  not  gather  in  dangerous 
streams.  Clear  the  drains  of  any  rubbish, 
leaves,  etc.,  that  there  may  be  no  interference 
with  their  full  flowing.  Bad  roads  in  spring 
are  one  of  the  most  serious  inconveniences  in 


many  localities  ;  now  is  the  time  to  plan  and 
execute  a  reform  in  road-making.  As  soon 
as  “settled  weather”  comes,  see  that  the  al¬ 
most  impassable  places  are  made  good — the 
strength  of  a  chain  is  measured  by  that  of  its 
weakest  link.  There  is  much  to  be  done  in 
getting  the  farm  implements  all  in  good  trim 
for  work.  It  may  be  that  a  corn-marker  is 
needed,  or  other  home-made  implement,  and 
do  not  leave  such  work  until  the  day  for 
planting.  There  are  many  forms  of  home¬ 
made  markers.  One  which  has  done  us  good 
service  is  shown  in  figure  1.  It  is  made  by 
affixing  short  runners  with  sharp  bevelled 
ends  to  a  plank,  to  which  a  tongue  is  attached. 
Runners  may  be  placed  upon  both  surfaces  of 
the  planks,  and  at  different  distances,  so  that 
by  reversing  the  marker  wider  or  narrower 
rows  may  be  made.  . . .  The  com  crop  may  be 
much  improved  by  selecting  the  best  seed. 
This  is  a  matter  that  should  have  been  done 
last  fall,  and  of  which  mention  was  made  in 
the  Notes  in  autumn.  It  may  be  possible  to 
get  superior  seed  from  a  neighbor  who  has 
given  special  attention  to  the  matter  of  se¬ 
lecting  seed.  Seed-com  brought  from  an¬ 
other  locality  has  often  proved  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  that  long  grown  upon  the  same 
soil. . . .  Top-dressing  of  fall  grains  with  some 
quick-acting  fertilizer  has  in  many  cases 
doubled  the  crop,  and  at  a  comparatively 
trifling  expense.  The  added  manure  stim¬ 


ulates  the  growth  of  the  young  plants  at  just 
the  time  when  most  needed,  and  gives  them 
strength  to  better  take  care  of  themselves. 
....  Oats  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  frost  is 
out  of  the  ground,  and 
the  soil  is  diy  enough 
to  work  up  mellow 
under  the  plow.  It  is 
best  to  sow  with  a  drill, 
as  a  more  even  depth 
is  secured,  and  all  the 
seed  is  put  in  the  soil. 

Clover  may  be  drilled 
with  the  oats,  or  broad¬ 
cast  a  short  time  after 
....  There  is  fre¬ 
quently  much  damage 
done  to  pastures  and 
meadows  by  putting 
stock  upon  them  too 
early.  All  meadows  should  be  rolled  as 
soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  to 
press  down  all  the  raised  tufts,  stones,  etc., 
and  secure  a  smooth  surface  for  the  mowing 
machine. . . .  This  is  a  critical  time  with  live 
stock,  especially  if  young  animals  are  being 
added  to  the  herds  and  flocks.  It  is  often 
useful  to  give  animals  that  have  been  win¬ 
tered  on  dry  feed  a  dose  of  physic.  A  pint  of 
raw  Linseed  Oil  given  two  or 
three  times  will  help  the  digestion 
of  cows,  horses,  etc.  It  helps  to 
loosen  the  skin,  and  aids  in 
changing  the  coat.  Too  much 
care  cannot  be  given  to  brushing 
the  animals  and  keeping  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  body  clean.  Figure  2 
shows  an  improved  “rubber,” 
designed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
curry  comb.  It  is  not  so  harsh 
as  the  comb,  hence,  when  used 
upon  animals  with  tender  hide, 
is  not  painful.  If  used  against 
the  direction  of  the  hair,  it 
loosens  and  removes  the  dirt,  and 
gives  a  healthy  condition  to  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  Some  horses 
make  a  good  deal  of  trouble  by  a  habit  of 
throwing  the  feed  from  the  trough  or  manger. 
This  is  not  only  an  annoyance,  but  a  waste  of 
the  food.  To  prevent  this,  small  bars  of  wood 
or  iron  can  be  placed  as  shown  in  figure  3. 
These  cross-bars  prevent  any  sudden  jerking 
of  the  feed  from  one  end  of  the  manger 
to  the  other,  and  scattering  is  effectually  pre¬ 
vented.  The  bars  may  be  made  in  the  form  of  a 
frame,  which  can  be  raised  should  it  be  needed 


for  keeping  hay  or  other  coarse  feed  from 

being  thrown  upon  th<5  floor . Give  sows 

that  are  to  have  pigs  a  warm  bed  and  a  run  by 
themselves.  A  board  or  scantling  nailed  from 
the  side  of  the  pen  as  shown  in  figure  4  will 
give  a  place  of  escape  for  the  young  pigs,  and 
prevent  the  sow  lying  upon  them.  A  few 
minutes  spent  in  putting  in  this  fender  may 


Fig.  1. — HOME-MADE  CORN-MARKER. 
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make  all  the  difference  between  a  full  litter 
of  pigs  and  a  loss  of  a  large  share,  or  even  all. 
After  the  pigs  have  grown  to  feed  from  the 
trough,  they  should  all  have  an  equal  chance 
as  far  as  may  be.  In  an  ordinary  trough, 
“the  weakest  go  to  the  wall,”  in  fact  are 
crowded  out.  To  prevent  this,  a  trough  as 
shown  in  figure  4,  may  be  made.  The  pigs 


Fig.  4. — A  TROUGH  FOR  FEEDING  PIGS. 


can  feed  from  both  sides,  and  are  kept  from 
pushing  each  other  very  far,  by  the  braces 
which  pass  from  the  center-board  to  the  sides 

of  the  trough . March  and  April  chicks 

are  veiy  profitable,  and  brooding  hens  should 
be  set  at  once.  The  nests  should  be  clean  and 
soft ;  by  applying  kerosene  in  the  comers  of 
of  the  box,  or  strewing  a  small  handful  of 
Flowers  of  Sulphur  among  the  straw  of  the 
nest,  comparatively  few  insects  will  trouble 
the  chickens — not  enough  to  do  much  injury. 


Orchard  and  Garden  Work  for  March. 

Two  extremes  are  to  be  avoided  by  all  work¬ 
ers  of  the  soil :  being  always  too  far  ahead  of 
the  season,  and  always  just  a  little  behind  it. 
Never  work  the  soil  when  it  is  so  wet  as  to 
be  sticky,  as  it  will  afterwards  dry  into  a 
hard  mass — and  on  the  other  hand  work  upon 
it  should  begin  so  soon  as  dry  enough.  Let 
the  cultivator’s  motto  in  early  spring  be : 
“  Make  haste  slowly.”  No  fixed  date  can  be 
given  for  the  sowing  and  planting  of  the 
various  crops,  so  much  depends  upon  the  sea¬ 
son,  location,  and  many  other  modifying  cir¬ 
cumstances  :  “As  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked,”  is  as  near  as  we  can  come  to  a  rule 
for  the  early  sowing,  etc.,  and  the  rest  must 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  cultivator. 
This  means  early  spring  and  no  unnecessary 
delay.  The  second  period  of  planting  is 
“  when  the  soil  is  well  warmed,”  and  as  In¬ 
dian  com  is  the  most  widely  grown  crop  re¬ 
quiring  this  condition,  the  time  for  planting 
all  similarly  tender,  subtropical  crops  is 
known  as  “corn-planting  time,”  which  is 
pretty  well  ascertained  for  each  locality .... 
At  this  season  we  have  many  letters  of  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  the  best  implements,  seeds,  etc., 
where  they  can  be  obtained,  and  their  price. 
If  it  is  concerning  some  new  or  special  thing 
sold  only  by  a  single  dealer  or  firm,  we  answer 
to  that  effect ;  otherwise  the  writer  is  directed 
to  our  advertising  columns  in  which  the  no¬ 
tices  of  implement  dealers,  seedsmen,  etc., 
appear.  For  seeds,  implements,  trees,  plants, 
and  other  articles  ordinarily  found  in  the 
trade,  we  do  not  recommend  one  dealer  in 
preference  to  another,  and  we  advise  all,  other 
things  being  equal,  to  buy  of  those  nearest 
home.  The  fact  that  a  dealer’s  name  is  among 
our  advertisers  is  an  indication  that  we  would 
©rder  of  him  if  we  wished  to  purchase  what 
he  had  for  sale.  We  repeat  the  advice  so 
frequently  given  to  order  early,  no  matter 
what  it  may  be.  '  This  will  insure  earlier  and 
better  attention.  Whan  the  stock  of  any 
article  runs  low  it  may  not  be  so  good  as  at 
first,  especially  is  this  true  of  trees,  plants,  etc. 


©rcliard  and  Nursery. 

Whoever  would  plant  an  orchard  properly, 
should  first  determine  to  give  up  the  land  to 
the  trees,  and  decide  that  whatever  shall  be 
done  to  it  shall  be  done  for  the  benefit  of  the 
trees  alone,  and  not  for  any  secondary  crop 
whatever.  The  land  upon  which  an  orchard 
is  to  be  planted  this  spring  should  have  been 
made  ready  last  fall,  but  if  this  was  not  done 
our  advice  is  to  delay  planting  until  the  land 
can  be  properly  prepared.  It  is  better  for 
the  trees  to  remain  heeled-in  for  several 
weeks  than  to  set  them  hurriedly  in  holes,  as 
if  they  were  posts.  ‘ 1  Heeling-in  ”  is  an  ab¬ 
breviation  of  the  old  gardening  term  of  “  lay¬ 
ing  in  by  the  heels,”  and  means  a  temporary 
covering  of  the  roots  with  earth.  Open  a 
ditch  in  a  place  where  water  will  not  stand 
and  as  much  sheltered  from  the  winds  as 
possible  ;  if  convenient  let  it  run  north  and 
south  ;  in  this,  place  the  trees  inclined  about 
45  degrees  or  less,  so  that  they  may  shade 
one  another,  and  as  they  are  put  in,  have  fine 
rhellow  soil  well  worked  in  among  the  roots 
so  that  no  cavities  are  left.  Be  careful  to  see 
to  the  labels  ;  if  there  are  many  of  a  kind 
separate  the  varieties  by  a  stake.  See  to  it 
that  the  trees  are  put  in  in  such  a  manner 
that  there  will  be  no  doubt  about  the  identity 
of  the  varieties  when  they  are  taken  out. 
The  soil  for  the  orchard  should  be  manured, 
plowed,  and  harrowed  as  if  for  a  crop  of  com. 
As  the  amount  of  absorbing  or  root  surface 
has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  taking  up  of 
the  trees,  no  matter  how  carefully,  the 
evaporating  or  leaf  surface  should  also  be 
diminished.  Recollect  that  every  bud  is  an 
undeveloped  leafy  branch,  and  every  bud  re¬ 
moved  takes  off  many  leaves.  Before  the 
trees  are  planted  this  evaporating  surface 
must  be  lessened  by  cutting  back  the  branches. 
How  much  to  cut  away  is  a  matter  of  judg¬ 
ment,  but  it  is  safe  to  always  cut  away  one- 
third  of  the  shoots,  and  if  the  roots  have 
been  badly  mutilated,  one  half  or  two-thirds 
may  be  removed  to  the  benefit  of  the  tree. 
The  common  method  of  setting  out  an  orchard 
is  to  plant  the  trees  in  a  square,  but  if  a  more 
uniform  space  is  desired  on  all  sides  of  each 
tree,  what  is  called  the  Quincunx  is  preferable. 
Figure  1  shows  this  method,  and  each  tree  is 
seen  to  be  in  the  center  of  a  circle  of  six 


Fig.  1. — THE  QUINCUNX  METHOD  OF  PLANTING. 


other  trees.  First  decide  upon  the  distance 
for  the  trees  and  make  an  equal-sided  triangle 
of  light  stuff  with  the  sides  of  that  distance. 
Place  the  frame  at  the  end  of  the  first  row 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  three  cor¬ 
ners  will  determine  the  position  of  as  many 
trees — a  and  b  in  the  first  row,  and  c  in  the 
second  row.  After  laying  off,  and  marking 
the  places  with  stakes  for  a  few  trees,  in  this 
way,  the  rest  of  the  orchard  can  be  set  with¬ 
out  the  use  of  the  frame.  Recording  the 
orchard  should  not  be  omitted.  Labels  soon 
fall  away  and  are  not  reliable,  but  a  map  or 


record  of  the  trees  by  rows  and  numbers  is 
easily  and  quickly  made,  and  is  permanent 
and  useful.  Trees  that  have  been  girdled  by 
mice  or  rabbits  will  recover  if  a  mound  o£ 
earth  be  made  to  cover  the  wound,  provided 
the  inner  bark  is  not  destroyed.  When  the 
girdling  is  complete,  the  only  hope  of  saving 
the  tree  is  to  insert  grafts  between  the  bark 
below  and  above  the  girdled  place.  Take 


Fig.  2.— A  TREE  SCRAPER. 


small  shoots  from  the  same  tree,  sharpen 
both  ends,  and  insert  them  in  cuts  made  with 
a  sharp  chisel  above  and  below,  bridging  the 
wound  ;  afterwards  cover  with  clay  or  graft¬ 
ing  wax.  Cut  off  any  limbs  of  trees  that  have 
been  broken  down  during  the  winter  by  ioe 
and  snow,  make  the  wound  smooth  and  cover 
it  with  melted  grafting  wax  or  paint.  Old 
trees  may  be  renovated  by  trimming  out  de¬ 
caying  branches,  manuring  the  soil  and  scrap¬ 
ing  the  trunk,  to  remove  the  loose  bark  and 
the  eggs  and  chrysalides  of  various  destruc¬ 
tive  insects.  A  convenient  instrument  for 
cleaning  the  trunks  and  larger  branches  is 
shown  in  figure  2.  The  scraper  is  a  piece  of 
steel — two  sides  straight  and  the  other  two 
curved — and  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  handle 
by  a  large  screw  or  headed  bolt.  After  scrap¬ 
ing,  the  trees  should  receive  a  strong  alkaline 
wash — there  is  nothing  so  good  for  this  as 
home-made  soft-soap,  mixed  with  water  until 
thin  and  applied  to  the  trunks  and  branch¬ 
es  with  a  large  paint  or  whitewash  brush. 

'rise  Frnit  Warden. 

The  trimming  of  grape  vines,  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes  should  have  been  done  last 
fall;  if  any  such  work  was  left  unfinished,  at¬ 
tend  to  it  before  there  is  any  swelling  of  buds. 
Repair  trellises  and  supports  for  grapes,  rasp¬ 
berries,  etc.,  before  the  busy  days  come. 
Planting  should  be  done  as  early  as  the  soil 
is  in  good  working  order,  that  the  plants  may 
get  well  established  before  the  hot  weathar 
comes.  Make  the  main  planting  of  well 
established  varieties,  but  try  as  many  of  the 
new  sorts  as  can  be  afforded  ....  Blackber¬ 
ries  and  Raspberries  staid  very  early,  and 
when  possible  they  should  be  set  in  the  fall, but 
if  to  be  planted  now,  do  it  as  soon  as  may  be. 
No  fruit  is  to  be  expected  the  first  year.  The 
Kittatinny  and  Snyder  are  the  leading  varie¬ 
ties  of  Blackberries,  and  among  the  Rasp¬ 
berries  the  Mammoth  Cluster  and  Gregg  for 
the  black,  and  Cuthbert  (see  page  106)  and 
Hudson  Antwerp  for  the  red  sorts  ....  The 
better  form  for  currants  is  an  open  bugh 
with  several  stems.  The  ground  should  be 
mulched.  Versailles  and  White  Grape  are 
the  best  generally  cultivated  red  and  white 
sorts  ....  No  one  should  be  without  straw¬ 
berries.  The  method  of  preparing  the  bed 
and  caring  for  it  have  been  given  time  and 
again  in  the  back  numbers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist.  As  to  the  best  variety  for  the 
table  for  all  soils  and  conditions  the  Charles 
Downing  is  probably  not  excelled.  The  Wil¬ 
son  is  still  popular  for  market.  For  light 
soils  Seth  Boyden  and  Green  Prolific  ;  Tri- 
omphe  de  Gand  and  Jucunda  are  best  for 
heavy  soils.  If  set  this  spring  a  good  crop 
may  be  expected  next  spring  ;  the  plants 
need  one  season’s  growth  after  transplanting 
....  No  one  with  even  a  small  garden  should 
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be  -without  a  grape  vine  or  two.  A  fence, 
shed,  or  side  of  the  bam  may  be  used  to  train 
the  vine  upon.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  the 
vine  ;  a  vine  with  roots  one  or  two  years  old 
is  better  than  an  older  one  ;  make  a  large  hole 
for  the  roots  and  spread  them  evenly.  When 
the  buds  start  and  the  shoots  have  grown  an 
inch  or  two  rub  off  all  but  the  strongest  one. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Concord  will  suit 
the  greatest  number  of  localities,  and  if  there 
is  room  for  others  select  those  varieties  that 
have  been  found  to  succeed  in  the  locality. 

U.itclBen  and  JIai-ket  Uarden. 

Those  who  failed  to  make  good  use  of  the  fair 
weather  of  last  autumn  to  plow  and  manure 
all  vacant  garden  ground  will  find  all  the 
more  to  do  now. 

The  garden  tools 
should  also  be  in 
readiness.  A  sim¬ 
ple  and  easily  made 
hand-marker,  for 
use  in  seed  beds,  is 
shown  in  figure  3. 

It  is  made  by  tack- 

•  •  Fie:.  3. — HAND-MARKER, 

mg  upon  a  six-  K 

inch  board  narrow  cleats,  2  to  4  inches  apart, 
with  a  handle  inserted  at  a  suitable  angle. 
With  this  the  little  drills  can  be  quickly 
made.  A  larger  marker  on  much  the  same 
plan  can  be  made  for  general  garden  use. 
Many  err  in  sowing  their  garden  seeds  too 
early.  There  is  nothing  gained  in  sowing 
until  the  soil  is  sufficiently  dry  and  warm  for 
the  seed  to  start  into  growth  at  once.  The 
tender  sorts,  such  as  beans,  com,  cucumbers, 
okra,,  pumpkin,  squash,  and  melons,  should 
mot  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  until  the 
chilly  nights  are  over.  A  seed  drill  is  a  great 
saving  of  time,  and  relief  to  the 
back,  and  will,  pay  even  in  a  mod¬ 
erate-sized  garden.  A  simple 
home-made  seed-sower  is  shown 
in  figure  4.  A  hole  is  punched 
in  the  bottom  of  an  ordinary  tin 
fruit-can  of  a  size  to  allow  the 
seed  to  drop  properly,  and  a 
handle  split  and  fitted  to  the  edge 
by  large  tacks ....  Odds  and 
Ends :  Order  seeds  at  once,  if  not 
already  done ....  Secure  pea- 
brush  and  bean-poles  before  the 
leaves  start.  .  .  .  Get  the  manure 

Fig-  4  jn  good  shape  by  turning  over  the 
heaps ....  Be  prepared  to  meet  the  “  potato- 
bug  ”  on  its  first  appearance.  Catch  the  white 
butterfly,  the  parent  of  the  cabbage  worm. . . 
Secure  needed  hired  help  before  work  presses. 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

The  planning  for  the  planting  of  orna¬ 
mental  trees  should  have  been  done  before 
the  time  for  setting  them.  Evergreens  may 
be  left  until  later,  and  will  need  more  care  ; 
their  roots  should  never  be  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  dry.  The  lawn  will  need  a  dressing  of 
some  kind  ;  ashes,  guano,  or  some  other  fer¬ 
tilizer  may  be  applied;  use  manure  only  when 
it  is  fine  and  thoroughly  rotted,  with  no  weed 
seeds  alive  in  it.  For  new  lawns  upon  a  heavy 
soil,  sow  Kentucky  Blue  Grass ;  on  light 
sandy  soil,  Red-top, with  white  Clover,  is  best ; 
all  the  way  from  three  to  six  bushels  to  the 
acre  are  advised.  Sow  half  the  seed  in  one 
direction  and  cross-sow  with  the  other  half. 
This  work  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  land 
has  been  put  in  the  proper  condition.  Where 


sodding  is  to  be  done,  first  thoroughly  enrich 
the  soil,  make  the  surface  even,  and  to  press 
the  sods  down  firmly  use  a  board  and  heavy 
pounder.  If  the  walks  and  drives  need  re¬ 
pairs,  attend  to  them  when  the  ground  has 
settled.  Beds  of  bulbs  may  be  uncovered  as 
soon  as  the  frosty  nights  are  over.  If  beds  of 
flowers  are  to  be  planted  the  designs  should 
be  made,  and  their  location  in  the  grounds, 
and  other  details  decided  upon  beforehand. 

Greenhouse  and.  Window  Plants. 

The  increasing  heat  of  the  sun  is  favorable 
to  flowering,  but  also  to  the  rapid  propaga¬ 
tion  of  insect  pests.  Fumigate  with  tobacco, 
when  practicable,  and  if  this  cannot  be  done, 
syringe  with  tobacco  water  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals.  For  the  Red  Spider,  thorough  drench¬ 
ing  the  foliage  with  water  is  the  most  ef¬ 
fectual.  Abundant  fresh  air  will  be  needed  ; 
and  for  this  the  windows  and  sashes  may  be 
left  open  much  of  the  day  time ;  this  will 
help  to  harden  off  the  plants  that  are  soon 
to  go  out-of-doors.  Fuchsias  and  other  plants 
that  have  been  resting  may  now  be  started 
into  growth.  Bedding  plants  should  be 
propagated  rapidly.  Sow  seeds  of  annual  flow¬ 
ering  plants  for  transplanting  to  the  borders. 


A  New  Hulless  Oat— “Pringle’s  Excelsior.” 

The  common  Hulless  or  Skinless  Oat 
(though  kept  in  books  as  a  distinct  species, 
Avena  nuda),  is  by  many  botanists  thought  to 
be  merely  a  form  of  the  cultivated  Oat  (A. 
sativa).  It  is  periodically  brought  forward, 
every  few  years,  by  speculators  and  sharpers 
as  a  novelty  ;  offered  at  a  price  several  times 
more  than  the  seedsmen  ask  for  it,  and  too 
often  farmers,  to  their  sorrow,  get  caught  in 
the  machinery  of  clubs,  and  contracts,  etc., 
made  use  of  in  selling  it.  The  chief  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  Hulless  and  the  common 
Oat  are  two  ;  the  one  has  from  three  to  seven 
florets,  and  consequently  grains  in  each  spike- 
let  or  little  flower  cluster,  while  the  common 
one  has  two,  or  rarely  three  in  each.  In  all 
the  cultivated  varieties  of  the  ordinary  Oat, 
the  grain  or  seed,  is  closely  surrounded  by 
and  adheres  to  one  of  the  palets,  or  little 
scales,  as  the  husks  which  make  up  the  chaff 
of  the  flower  cluster  are  called.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  seed  being  free  from  the  husk, 
the  grain  of  the  hulless  variety  when  thrashed 
comes  out  very  clean  and  is  very  different  in 
appearance  from  the  other.  So  far  from  the 
Hulless  Oat  being  new,  it  has  been  in  culti¬ 
vation  by  the  Chinese  for  ages,  and  upon  the 
Continent  of  Europe  it  was  known  in  early 
times.  Though  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  interest  farmers  in  this  Oat,  it  has 
never  gained  a  place  among  our  regular  crops. 
Like  other  oats,  the  Hulless  has  degenerated 
in  our  climate,  the  crop  becoming  lighter  and 
the  grain  smaller  each  year  after  importation. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle,  of  Vermont,  whose  won¬ 
derful  success  in  crossing  and  producing  new 
varieties  of  wheat,  and  in  raising  new  and 
most  valuable  kinds  of  potatoes  are  well 
known,  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  new 
Oat.  The  common  Chinese  Hulless  was 
hybridized  with  the  “  Excelsior,”  a  variety  of 
the  common  Oat  of  marked  size  and  vigor. 
The  result  has  been  an  Oat,  which,  while  it 
has  the  strength  and  robust  character  of  the 
best  common  Oat,  retains  the  peculiarity  of 
the  naked  seed.  The  engraving,  of  half  the 
real  size,  gives  a  panicle  which  is  so  densely 
branched  that  it  must  be  very  prolific ;  the 


straw  is  remarkably  firm,  while  the  grain  is 
twice  the  size  of  the  Chinese.  The  question 
of  most  importance  in  regard  to  the  new 
variety  is,  will  it  retain  these  characters? 
Mr.  Pringle  has  had  it  in  cultivation  for  a 
number  of  years  without  its  having  shown 
any  deterioration,  and  the  fact  that  it  has 
held  its  own  where  the  common  varieties  do 
not,  gives  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  as  per¬ 
manent  as  can  be  expected  of  an  Oat.  Its 
yield  is  double  that  of  the  old  Hulless,  chief 
use  of  which  is  to  grind  into  oatmeal.  The 
fine  large  grain  of  the  hybrid  will  be  espec¬ 
ially  valuable  for  this  purpose.  We  notice 
that  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons  have  given  it  the 
name  of  “Pringle’s  Hybridzed  Excelsior- 
Hulless  Oats,”  which,  however  descriptive,  is 


“PRINGLE’S  HYBRIDIZED  EXCELSIOR-HULLESS  OATS.” 


starting  a  new  variety  on  its  career  rather 
burdened  with  name.  Should  it  attain  the 
popularity  we  hope  for  it,  the  farmers  will,  as 
soon  as  it  comes  into  general  use,  drop  some  of 
these  titles  as  superfluous,  and  it  will  be  either 
“Pringle’s”  or  the  “  Excelsior  -  Hulless.” 


Green  Manuring-.— What  is  the  best 
crop  to  plow  in  ?  This  question  is  often  asked 
and  does  not  admit  of  a  very  decisive  answer. 
Much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
time  of  year  in  which  it  is  wished  to  manure 
in  this  manner,  climate,  etc.  If  the  soil  is 
worn  out  or  naturally  poor,  and  a  very  rapid 
growth  is  desired  to  turn  under  in  early  au¬ 
tumn,  buckwheat  is  recommended.  It  is  a 
close  feeder ;  and  will  make  a  large  and 
rapid  growth,  where  many  other  crops  faiL 
Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  favor  of  the  com¬ 
mon  red  clover  as  a  green  manuring  crop. 
Its  roots  mn  very  deep,  and  bring  up 
much  of  the  fertilizing  materials  in  the  sub¬ 
soil  to  be  deposited  in  the  stems  and  roots, 
especially  the  latter,  which,  when  turned  over 
by  the  plow,  soon  decay  and  yield  a  supply  of 
food  for  other  plants.  In  the  Southern  States 
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the  cow  pea  has  proved  very  satisfactory  as 
a  crop  for  enriching  the  soil  by  green  manur¬ 
ing.  In  some  localities  rye  is  ranked  very 
high  as  a  green  crop  to  be  plowed  under.  A 
few  years  ago  there  was  much  said  in  favor 
of  fodder  corn  as  a  green  manure,  but  re¬ 
peated  trials  proved  it  too  difficult  to  plow 
under,  unless  turned  when  quite  small.  The 
best  treatment  of  fodder  com  is  to  let  it 
grow  to  a  good  size,  and  feed  to  live  stock, 
and  apply  the  manure  thus  made  to  the  soil. 


A  Cistern  for  Gravelly  Soil. 

A  good  cistern  is  an  essential  upon  every 
farm  where  the  well  is  a  failing  one.  With 
a  supply  of  cistern  water  there  would  be 
much  less  driving  of  thirsty  stock  over  long 
dusty  roads  to  a  distant  watering-place,  where 
the  water  is  frequently  unfit  for  the  animals 
to  drink.  A  cistern  holding  100  barrels  can 
be  constructed  for  $50,  and,  in  some  places, 
for  much  less.  This  would  give  two  barrels 
of  water  daily  for  50  days,  enough  to  supply 
a  number  of  animals  through  our  longest 
drouth.  A  cylindrical  cistern  is  the  most 
economical  in  both  cost  and  space,  but  when 
the  soil  is  a  compact  gravel,  it  is  better  to 
make  it  with  the  walls  spreading,  as  shown 


A  CHEAP  CISTERN  WITH  A  FILTER. 


in  the  accompanying  engraving.  Make  the 
excavation  in  #he  most  convenient  situation, 
as  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  lay  a  pipe  from  it 
to  the  place  where  the  water  is  wanted.  The 
cement,  Rosendale — or  for  the  best  work,  im¬ 
ported  Portland — should  be  mixed  dry,  with 
six  to  seven  times  its  bulk  of  clean  sand. 
Mix  this  with  w&ter,  as  needed,  and  apply  as 
a  soft  mortar  to  the  earthen  walls  of  the  cis¬ 
tern.  It  is  best  to  put  it  on  in  a  spiral  band, 
passing  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  making 
the  joints  between  the  spirals  very  carefully, 
leaving  scratches  in  the  first  coat  to  receive 
the  finishing  coat,  which  is  one  part  cement, 
to  three  of  fine  sand  ;  this  is  to  be  laid 
upon  the  main  body  of  cement,  and  smoothly 
finished.  Upon  this  a  thin  wash  of  pure 
cement  is  laid  with  a  brush.  Let  the  cistern 
remain  for  a  time,  and  should  any  cracks  ap¬ 
pear  fill  them  with  the  pure  cement.  If  the 
soil  is  a  stiff  clay  the  walls  may  be  perpendic¬ 
ular,  but  if  it  is  dug  in  a  loose  sand,  the  walls 
must  be  bricked  before  cementing.  All 
house  cisterns  should  be  provided  with  a 
filter.  It  may  be  made  of  a  wooden  box,  or 
a  side  pit  with  cemented  walls,  two  or  three 
feet  square.  The  filter  consists  of  layers  of 
coarse  gravel,  sand,  and  powdered  charcoal, 
the  whole  covered  with  a  slab  of  stone  with 
small  holes  broken  through,  or  a  sieve-like 
layer  of  cement.  Tke  water  enters  from  a 
pipe  at  the  bottom,  and  rises  through  these 
layers  of  sand  and  charcoal  before  passing 


into  the  cistern.  The  construction  of  such  a 
filter  is  shown  on  the  right  of  the  cistern  in 
the  engraving.  Cisterns  for  stock,  to  receive 
the  water  from  the  roofs  of  bams,  etc.,  need 
not  be  provided  with  filters,  but  the  gutters 
should  be  cleared  occasionally,  and  dead 
leaves,  etc. ,  removed.  A  larger  cistern  than 
the  one  here  given  can  be  built  at  propor¬ 
tionately  less  cost.  Let  us  have  a  cistern. 


The  Kentucky  Blue-Grass  at  Rothamsted, 
England. 

The  systematic  and  costly  experiments 
that  Messrs.  Lawes  &  Gilbert  have  been 
carrying  on  at  Rothamsted,  Eng.,  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  are  of  great  value 
to  farmers  in  every  part  of  the  world.  There 
are  seven  acres  in  permanent  grass  divided 
into  various  plots,  one  of  which  has  received 
no  manure  for  the  twenty-five  years,  while 
others  have  been  enriched  regularly  and  uni¬ 
formly  with  different  chemical  and  other 
fertilizers.  No  stock  has  been  allowed  upon 
the  land,  and  no  grass  seed  has  been  sown 
since  the  experiments  began.  By  careful 
examination  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  it  was  found  that  the  natural  herbage 
of  the  land  contained  about  fifty  species.  On 
the  permanently  unmanured  plot  the  Blue- 
grass  made  a  poor  fight ;  the  tenth  year  1,644 
pounds  of  hay  were  made  from  the  plot,  and 
in  this  there  was  but  l‘/3  pound  of  hay  from 
Blue-grass.  On  a  plot  that  received  a  larger 
quantity  of  potash,  phosphate  of  lime  and 
ammonia  salts,  the  Blue-grass  on  the  tenth 
year  made  up  22  per  cent,  of  the  whole  herb¬ 
age.  The  effect  of  a  still  higher  manuring 
was  not  so  favorable  for  the  Blue-grass,  and 
instead  of  an  increase  it  gave  way  to  the 
more  vigorous  Orchard-grass  (Dactylis  glom- 
erata ).  The  lesson  to  be  gained  by  these  ex¬ 
periments  is  that  good  grasses  require  good 
soil  for  their  growth,  and  also  that  old  worn- 
out  grass  lawns  can  be  improved  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  manure.  Dr.  Lawes,  in  a  letter 
to  the  “  Indiana  Farmer,”  writes  :  “  It  is  my 
opinion  that  if  at  any  time  the  Blue-grass 
should  retire  from  a  pasture  before  an  invad¬ 
ing  army  of  weeds  and  inferior  grasses,  the 
manure  from  cotton  cake  will  furnish  the 
proper  weapon  to  rout  these  adversaries.” 


Kerosene  for  Hen  Lice. 

“  W.  C.  ”  writes  :  ‘  ‘  For  tlie  last  few  years  we 
have  used  kerosene  as  a  preventive  of  hen  lice. 
It  is  not  more  effective  perhaps  than  some 
other  remedies,  but  is  applied  more  easily  than 
lard,  tobacco,  sulphur,  or  whitewash.  We 
apply  it  to  the  perches  in  the  hennery  from 
the  common  lamp-filler.  Turn  a  very  small 
stream  from  the  spout,  and  move  the  can  rap¬ 
idly  from  end  to  end  of  the  perch.  The  oil 
gets  upon  the  feet  and  feathers,  and  is  soon  dis¬ 
tributed  all  over  the  fowl.  The  lice  leave  on 
very  short  notice,  and  the  fowls  are  entirely 
relieved.  An  application  three  or  four  times 
a  year  will  keep  the  roosts  free  from  vermin.  It 
is  a  great  safeguard  against  lice  on  chickens 
when  first  hatched,  to  use  the  oil  in  the  boxes, 
before  the  nest  is  made  for  the  setting  hen. 
It  takes  but  a  small  quantity  applied  to  the 
comers  of  the  box  to  keep  away  insects.  Take 
care  that  the  oil  does  not  touch  the  eggs.” 
[In  using  a  substance  like  kerosene  about  the 
farm  buildings,  remember  that  it  is  inflam¬ 
mable,  and  must  be  employed  with  caution, 
avoiding  every  chance  of  fire. — Ed.] 


Houghton  Farm. 

The  New  Horse  Stalls. 

Last  month  a  description  was  given  of  the 
new  arrangement  of  the  cattle  stable  with 
the  adjustable  stalls.  An  important  change 
has  also  been  made  in  the  horse  stalls,  as  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  accompanying  engravings. 
Figure  1  gives  the  front  of  one  of  the  horse 
stalls  as  constructed  when  the  barn  was 
built.  The  stall  is  9  by  4y2  feet,  with  a 
manger  1  foot  9  inches  from  front  to  rear. 
The  manger  has  an  iron  feed  trough  at  one 
end,  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  at  G.  The 
bottom  of  the  hay  box  is  shown  below  H.  A 


Fig.  1. — THE  OLD  HORSE  STALLS. 


door  in  the  front  allows  the  feed  trough  to  be 
cleaned,  and  also  gives  access  to  a  closet  be¬ 
low.  The  top  of  stalls  is  finished  with  per¬ 
pendicular  iron  rods,  so  that  the  horses  can 
be  easily  seen  from  the  front. 

With  the  stalls  thus  constructed,  it  was 
found  that  a  horse  would  be  free  to  throw  its 
feed  upon  the  floor,  thus  causing  trouble  and 
more  or  less  waste,  and  some  animals  would 
find  it  imposible  to  resist  the  temptation  to 
bite  their  neighbors  through  the  rods  which 
made  the  partition  between  tiie  mangers. 
This  biting  at  times  led  to  kicking,  and  when 
there  were  twenty  horses  in  the  stable  th  jre 
was  sometimes  a  lack  of  desired  quie. 
Figure  2  shows  how  the  fronts  of  the  stalls 
have  been  reconstructed.  The  front’  posts 
have  been  made  of  full  length,  and  the 
manger  is  shut  in  by  two  wire-screen  doors — 
the  large  one  for  the  hay  manger  opening- 
downward,  and  the  small  one  to  the  feed  box 
swinging  out  by  hinges  on  the  side.  Above 
these  doors  the  stall  is  shut  in  by  iron  rods, 
the  same  as  the  upper  side  of  the  end  stall, 


Fig.  2. — THE  RECONSTRUCTED  HORSE  STALLS. 


shown  in  the  engraving.  The  space  between 
the  mangers  has  been  boai-ded  up  solid,  and 
all  interference  of  the  horses  thus  prevented. 
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A  Farm  Dumping’  Cart. 

As  the  country  grows  older,  fewer  oxen 
will  be  employed  on  our  farms,  and  ox-carts, 
unless  turned  to  serve  other  use  will  be  worth¬ 
less.  “F.  J.  D.,”  Westchester,  Pa.,  writes: 
“  I  wish  to  describe  how  I  have  utilized  my 
old  ox-cart.  Years  ago,  all  farmers  in  this 
section  kept  oxen,  but  as  dairies  became  in¬ 
troduced  they  were  gradually  abandoned.  I 
did  not  wish  to  lose  my  dump-cart  as  it  is  al¬ 
most  invaluable,  I  therefore  had  the  tongue 
of  the  ox-cart  removed  and  a  short  one  in¬ 
serted,  extending  18  inches  in  front  of  the 


for  the  lower  latch  prevents  the  gate  from 
opening  sufficiently  to  allow  it  to  pass.  A 
cow  will  find  it  difficult  to  open  the  gate  be¬ 
cause  she  cannot  raise  the  gate  high  enough 
to  unlatch  it,  for  the  reason  shown  in  figure 
2.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  latches  e,  e,  work 
up  and  down  in  the  slides  c,  c,  and  when  the 
gate  is  fastened  they  are  about  half-way  be¬ 
tween  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  slides.” 


A  FARM  DUMPING  CAST  FOR  HORSES. 

bed.  Through  this  a  hole  was  bored  l1/ a  inch 
in  diameter,  and  6  inches  from  the  end.  This 
short  tongue  is  placed  in  the  front  wheels  of 
an  old  farm  wagon,  in  the  position  of  the 
reach  or  guide-pole,  and  the  bolster-pin  put 
through  the  hole.”  With  a  seat  put  upon  the 
front  wheels  a  four-wheel  dumping  cart  is 
made,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  Horses  or 
mules  can  be  attached  to  such  a  cart  and 
nothing  can  be  more  convenient  for  hauling 
manure,  stones,  wood, or  for  any  purpose  upon 
the  farm  for  which  a  dump  cart  can  be  used. 


A  Double-Latched  Gate. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Lindsay,  Nicholas  Co.,  Ky.,  sends 
a  sketch  and  description  of  a  double-latched 


Fig.  1. — A  DOUBLE-LATCHED  FARM  GATE. 

gate,  and  writes  :  “  I  have  been  using  it  sev¬ 
eral  years,  and  think  it  better  than  J.  B.  C.’s 
(in  the  number  for  December  last).  Instead 
of  the  plank  attached  to  the  latches, 
I  use  two  small  wires,  having  no  con¬ 
nection  with  each  other,  and  made  as 
shown  in  figure  1,  the  wires,  F,  F, 
being  fastened  to  the  hand  lever  a, 
and  then  to  the  latches  e,  e.  A 
roguish  animal  will  sometimes  open 
a  gate  by  raising  the  latch  with  its 
nose,  but  if  one  attempt  it  with  this, 
it  can  only  raise  one  latch  at  a 
time,  always  the  upper  one,  while 
the  lower  one  remains  fastened.  As  soon  as 
the  animal  lets  go,  the  latch  springs  back  and 
catches  again.  A  hog  cannot  get  through, 
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Fig.  2. 


Losses  by  Forest  Fires. 

^ - 

We  some  time  ago  stated  that  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Census  had  placed  all  that  re¬ 
lates  to  Forestry,  including 
lumbering,  and  whatever 
concerns  forestry  as  a  source 
of  national  wealth,  in  the 
hands  of  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent, 
of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  of 
Harvard  University.  How 
thorough  his  investigations 
would  be,  those  who  know 
him  need  not  be  told.  In  a 
general  way  we  may  say  that 
his  own  journeys  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  to  the 
Pacific,  as  far  as  the  forests 
of  Washington  Territory,  his 
employing  of  local  agents, 
and  the  sending  of  experts 
to  important  localities,  have 
been  but  a  part  of  his  labors.  To  show 
how  every  ramification  of  the  subject  is 
provided  for,  we  may  refer  to  the  cir¬ 
culars  sent  out  to  collect  information  as  to 
forest  fires.  We  often  see  articles  in  the 
journals  lamenting  the  destruction  of  our 
forests  by  the  demand  for  railroad  ties  and 
fuel ;  the  wanton  waste  in  clearing  for  farms, 
and  the  rapid  destruction  by  lumbermen.  It 
is  believed,  by  those  best  able  to  judge,  that 
the  destruction  of  our  forests  by  fires,  is 
greater  than  from  all  other  causes  together. 
It  is  also  known  that  such  fires  are  annually 
increasing  in  number.  It  is  believed  that 
these  fires  are  mainly  from  avoidable  causes, 
and  that  proper  legislation  is  needed  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  useless  waste  of  national  wealth. 
For  proper  measures  of  prevention  to  be 
taken,  it  is  an  important  point  to  know  just 
the  extent  of  the  evil,  and  this  it  is  proposed 
to  learn  by  means  of  the  Tenth  Census.  Prof. 
Sargent  has  prepared  a  circular  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  town  officers  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  where  forest  fires  may  occur. 
This  blank  form,  which  can  be  readily  filled, 
asks  for  the  number  of  acres,  or  square  miles 
of  forests  destroyed  by  fire  in  1880,  the  value 
of  the  property  thus  destroyed  ;  causes  gen¬ 
erally  producing  such  fires,  and  any  sugges¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  subject  of  forest 
fires  and  how  they  may  be  prevented  or  di¬ 
minished.  The  readers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  can  do  a  good  service  in  this 
cause.  Whether  officially  addressed  or  not, 
let  each  one  who  has  any  information  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  points  above  named,  write  them 
out,  giving  State,  County,  Township,  and 
Post-office,  and  send  it  at  once  to  Prof.  Chas. 
S.  Sargent,  (Census  Office),  Brookline,  Mass. 
It  will  be  well  to  add  to  the  above,  the  kind 
of  forest  that  the  writer  has  known  to  be 
burned  at  any  previous  time,  and  what  trees 
came  up  afterwards.  The  satisfaction  of  con- 
tributing’to  the  general  store  of  knowledge 
on  these  points,  we  are  sure,  will  be  a  suffi¬ 
cient  inducement  to  our  readers  to  aid  Prof. 
Sargent  in  his  useful  work. 


How  to  Make  an  Ox- Yoke. 

The  ease  and  effectiveness  with  which  oxen 
work  depends  largely  upon  the  shape  of  the 
yoke.  For  good-sized  oxen — those  weighing 
1,500  lbs. — the  timber  for  the  yoke  should  be 
6  feet  long  and  12  inches  in  diameter.  The 
toughest  elm  of  crooked  grain  is  the  best 
material,  as  it  combines  lightness,  strength, 
and  durability.  One  side  of  the  log  is  hewn 
smooth  and  becomes  the  top  of  the  yoke. 
Upon  this  draw  your  lines — one  lengthwise 
through  the  center,  a  second  crossing  this  at 
right  angles  at  its  middle,  and  one  18  inches 
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Fig.  1.— -CENTER  AND  CROSS  LINES. 

from  each  end,  as  shown  in  figure  1.  The 
outline  of  the  yoke  when  finished,  looking 
from  above,  is  shown  in  figure  2;  upon  this 
the  dimensions  are  given  in  detail.  The 
holes  for  the  bows  should  be  two  inches  in 
diameter,  bored  exactly  perpendicular,  and 
one  foot  apart.  In  boring  these  holes,  see 
that  the  log  is  perfectly  level  and  secured 
from  turning  in  any  way.  After  the  stick 
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Fig.  2.— OUTLINE  OF  TOP  OF  YOKE. 

has  been  brought  into  the  shape  shown  in 
figure  2,  next  shape  the  upper  and  under 
sides  as  shown  in  figure  3.  One  half  of  the 
yoke,  giving  the  measurements  for  cutting, 
is  shown  in  fig.  4.  The  dotted  line,  A,B^  is 
drawn  3  inches  from  the  top.  A  line,  marked 
1,  is  drawn  down  midway  between  the  sides 
of  the  bow,  the  line  2  is  one  inch  nearer  the 


Fig.  3. — SIDE  VIEW  OF  YOKE. 

end,  and  the  line  3  one-half  inch  the  other 
side  of  line  1.  One  foot  of  a  pair  of  dividers 
is  placed  at  1,  and  the  other  describes  the 
curve  for  the  under  side  of  the  “hollow.” 
Move  the  foot  to  the  point  2,  and  describe 
the  curve  from  the  top  of  the  yoke  to  the 
end,  on  the  upper  side.  The  curve  for  the 
under  side  of  the  end  is  made  with  the  foot 
of  the  dividers  placed  at  point  3.  With  these 
lines  described,  there  will  be  no  trouble  in 


Fig.  4.— MEASUREMENTS  FOR  THE  CURVES,  ETC. 

finishing  the  yoke  in  proper  shape.  If  the 
wood  is  green,  it  is  best  to  give  it  all  the  grease 
or  oil  it  will  absorb  ;  heat,  and  grease  again. 
This  will  prevent  it  from  cracking  badly. 


’'Fop-dressing'  with  Msjnnre.— It  is 

often  asked  :  “Is  there  any  loss  in  spreading 
manure  on  the  top  of  the  ground  ?”  If  the 
manure  is  in  a  state  of  active  fermentation, 
there  may  be  some  loss,  but  usually  there  is 
no  danger  from  this.  There  may  be  a  loss 
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from  heavy  rains,  especially  when  the  ground 
is  frozen  by  the  washing  of  the  soluble  por¬ 
tions  of  the  manure  from  the  fields  into  the 
ditches  and  streams.  Moderate  rains,  when 
the  ground  is  open,  only  tend  to  carry  the 
feltilizing  elements  into  the  soil  and  within 
reach  of  the  roots  of  the  plants.  All  very 
soluble  fertilisers,  as  the  nitrates,  are  best  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  in  small 
quantities  at  frequent  intervals. 


No  “Secretary  of  Agriculture.” 

The  success  of  the  present  earnest,  per¬ 
sistent  efforts  to  have  the  Agricultural  Bureau 
at  Washington  raised  (or  lowered),  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Cabinet  Office  or  Secretaryship, 
is  to  be  strongly  deprecated.  It  sounds  very 
plausible  to  say  that  because  Agriculture  is 
the  most  important  interest  of  our  country  it 
should  have  a  representation  among  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  official  advisers,  and  no  doubt  it 
would  gratify  the  personal  ambition  of  any 
head  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  to  hold  such 
a  position  with  the  authority  and  emoluments 
enjoyed  by  the  Cabinet  Officers,  especially  if, 
as  has  usually  been  the  case  in  the  past,  the 
incumbent  had  little  else  to  fall  back  upon. 

But  to  say  nothing  of  the  past,  if  the 
future  chief  officer  of  the  Governmental  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Department  is  to  accomplish  any 
real  good  to  the  general  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country,  he  will  have  quite  enough  to 
do  without  devoting  time  and  thought  to  the 
many  other  topics  that  come  before  the  Cab¬ 
inet  meetings.  A  place  in  the  Cabinet  can 
m  no  way  aid  him  in  the  work  proper  to  the 
Agricultural  Bureau. 

Further,  while  the  President  should  appoint 
the  men  best  fitted  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  several  Secretaryships,  it  is  well  under¬ 
stood  that  there  are  political  and  sectional 
elaims  to  be  consulted  in  making  up  the 
Cabinet.  But  while  there  are  many  men 
able  to  act  as  Secretaries  of  War,  or  Navy, 
Interior,  etc.,  as  yet  there  are  very  few  men 
fitted  to  properly  and  efficiently  supervise 
and  direct  the  work  needed  in  an  Agricul¬ 
tural-Bureau,  and  this  office  should  be  wholly 
disconnected  from  all  political  influences,  to 
the  end  that  the  best  men  in  all  the  country 
may  be  chosen  to  fill  it. 

The  many  who  know  of  the  most  valuable 
work  already  done  and  being  done  by  Prof. 
Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  the 
head  of  the  “  U.  S.  Commission  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries,”  naturally  wish  that  such  methods 
of  work  might  be  introduced  into  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  It  is  only  where, 
as  in  the  case  of  Prof.  Baird,  the  work  needs 
and  must  have  the  man,  and  not  where  the 
man  needs  the  salary  attached  to  the  position, 
is  such  an  officer  beyond  all  connection  with 
polities.  He  does  not  need  to  spend  a  large 
share  of  his  time  in  lobbying  for  appropria¬ 
tions  to  carry  on  his  work,  or  in  making 
places  among  his  subordinates  for  the  prote¬ 
ges  of  Members  of  Congress  and  politicians. 

The  man  for  the  position  of  Commissioner 
should  have,  first  of  all,  a  knowledge  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  It  may  seem  strange  that  such  a 
suggestion  should  be  needed,  but  in  former 
appointments  that  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  considered.  The  selection  has  not  fallen 
upon  the  men  that  the  Department  most 
needed,  but  upon  those  that  most  needed  the 
place  and  the  pay.  When  we  say  that  the 
Commissioner  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
agriculture,  we  do  not  refer  to  the  mere  rou¬ 


tine  of  farm  work — though  this  is  desirable 
— but  of  agriculture  in  its  broadest  sense. 
Of  agriculture  in  its  relations  to  national 
prosperity,  of  agriculture  in  its  relations  to 
the  Government,  or,  more  properly,  those  of 
the  Government  to  agriculture.  A  proper 
appreciation  of  what  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  can  do  and  should  do  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture,  and  how  it  should  be  done.  We 
have  hardly  taken  the  first  step  in  ascertain¬ 
ing  wlfat  the  Government  can  and  should  do 
through  its  Department  of  Agriculture, 
though  we  have  been  taught  a  number  of 
things  it  should  not  do.  The  head  of  the 
Department  should  have  that  knowledge  of 
the  sciences,  related  to  agriculture  and  the 
workers  therein,  that  will  allow  him  to  select 
the  veiy  best  men  as 
his  aids.  He  should 
be  so  appreciative  of 
scientific  work  that 
the  workers,  all  over 
the  country,  should 
look  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  as  a  center,  and 
not  keep  it,  as  it  al¬ 
ways  has  been,  a 
place  with  which 
they  have  no  more 
concern  than  if  it 
were  in  Japan.  There 
is  nothing  for  which 
the  vast  majority  of 
the  voters  of  the 
country  would  more  ^’~1 halter  fob 

willingly  have  their  pulling  horse. 
money  expended  than  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture.  There  is  no  public  expenditure  to¬ 
wards  which  Congress  would  be  more  liberal 
— if  for  no  higher  reason  than  it  would  be 
popular  with  their  constituents — than  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  But  Congress 
must  feel  that  the  man  at  the  head  has  the 
confidence  of  their  constituents — the  farmers 
of  the  country.  When  such  a  man  is  ap¬ 
pointed  he  will  not  need  to  lobby  for  appx'o- 
priations,  for  all  parties  will  unite  in  giving 
him  abundant  means,  so  soon  as  they  know 
they  will  be  properly  used.  Shall  we  ever 
have  such  a  man  to  fill  this  important  place  ? 


To  Prevent  Horses  Pulling  at  the  Halter. 

The  contrivance  shown  in  the  engravings 
is  made  to  prevent  horses  from  pulling  upon 


the  halter,  when  hitched  in  the  stable  or  else¬ 
where.  Instead  of  joining  the  two  side-rings 
of  a  common  halter  by  a  simple  strap,  a  cord 


is  used  as  shown  in  figure  1.  This  cord  is 
passed  through  the  two  rings  and  the  two 
ends  fastened  together,  with  the  tie  strap 
upon  the  cord.  When  the  horse  draws  upon 
the  halter,  the  rope  presses  against  his  under 
jaw,  and  the  pain  it  causes  is  more  than  the 
animal  is  willing  to  endure,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  pulling  upon  the  halter  is  given  up. 
Figure  2  shows  the  halter  upon  the  horse. 


A  Way  to  Promote  Agricultural  Science. 

The  table  and  text  on  pages  96  and  97 
tell  of  useful  work  done  by  several  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges  and  enterprising  farmers.  The 
value  of  such  co-operative  experiments  is 
past  question.  We  need  more.  The  rela¬ 
tions  of  our  cultivated  plants  to  the  nitrogen 
supply,  and  the  more  general  subject  of  the 
feeding  capacities  of  plants,  their  power  to 
get  food  from  the  soil  and  air,  and  the  effects 
of  different  materials  upon  their  growth,  are 
important  questions  in  agriculture  and  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  their  bearing 
upon  the  use  of  fertilizers.  Mr.  Sanborn,  o  f 
the  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  College, 
one  of  our  best  experimenters,  in  alluding  to 
the  fact  that,  hitherto,  our  knowledge  of 
these  matters  has  come  from  Europe,  and 
that  we  need  facts  and  principles  of  our  own, 
says  of  this  work:  “  It  is  of  incalculable  im¬ 
portance  to  this  country.  *  *  *  The  co¬ 
operative  plan  is  the  only  right  thing,  if 
quick  and  reliable  work  is  to  be  done.” 

The  experiments  thus  far  have  been  with 
com  and  potatoes.  They  are  needed  on 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  bai'ley,  turnips,  onions — 
indeed,  all  our  cultivated  crops.  Until  more 
of  such  work  is  done,  we  can  not  have  a  ra¬ 
tional  system  of  fertilizing. 

We  are  informed  that  a  nunxber  of  Agri- 
cultxiral  Colleges,  Experiment  Stations,  and 
prominent  farmers  propose  to  xxndertake 
experiments  of  this  sort  the  coming  season. 
It  seems  to  us  they  could  not  do  better.  Is 
not  this  a  good  work  for  farmers’  clxxbs  to 
take  hold  of  ?  For  any  of  oxir  readers  who 
are  ready  to  share  in  this  good  work,  materi¬ 
als,  dii'ections,  etc.,  will  be  obtained  at  cost. 

Preparing  I’rodiiee  for  iilarkel. 

— Those  who  have  had  no  experience  are  not 
aware  how  largely  the  price,  if  not  the  sell¬ 
ing  at  all,  of  country  produce  in  city  mark¬ 
ets,  depends  upon  the  appearance  of  the  arti¬ 
cles.  Each  lai'ge  market  has  its  peculiar 
customs,  and  eveiy  one  who  sends  produce 
should  conform  to  these.  No  matter  what 
may  be  the  real  excellence  of  an  article,  if  it 
does  not  look  right,  it  will  not  bring  the 
“top  of  the  market”  pi'ice.  We,  several 
years  ago,  published  directions  for  preparing 
what  are  known  as  “  Hog-Di’essed  Calves,” 
a  term  which  appeal's  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
N.  Y.  market,  if  the  method  is  not.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  inquiries,  we  reproduced  this  article, 
several  years  after,  and  now  we  are  again 
asked  about  the  metiiod.  With  eveiy  desire 
to  oblige  new  readers,  we  can  not  treat  the 
same  subject  each  season,  and  would  suggest 
to  those  who  ask  as  to  this  metiiod  of  sending 
veal  to  market,  that  Messrs.  E.  &  O.  Ward, 
one  of  the  oldest  commission  houses  in  the 
city,  have  published  a  veiy  compact  circular, 
giving  advice  on  the  preparation  and  ship¬ 
ping  of  produce  in  general,  including  the  Hog- 
dressed  calves.  This  can  be  had,  without 
charge,  on  application  to  Messrs.  Ward. 
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OUR  NEW  LOCATION, 

I>'o.  J51  Itroutiwi!}’, 

The  new  location  and  business  address  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  is  now  at  No.7.'»  l 
B« roadway,  instead  of  at  245  Broadway, 
where  it  has  been  during  fourteen  years  past. 
OP  See  on  page  121  a  Map  of  the  loca¬ 
tion  and  surroundings,  the  convenient  routes 
of  cars,  etc.,  with  some  notes  on  the  now 
great  Publication  Center  of  New  York  City. 
(As  we  receive  all  our  mail  matter  at  the 
Post-office,  the  chance  direction  of  any  letter 
to  245,  instead  of  751,  will  not  interfere  with 
its  proper  reception.) 

Wonderful  Business  Revival. 

One  year  ago,  in  summing  up  the  figures 
for  1879,  it  was  considered  a  noteworthy,  in¬ 
deed  a  remarkable  result  that  the  products 
of  this  country  sent  abroad  during  that  year 
reached  the  sum  of  $765,159,825.  But  we 
have  now  the  official  figures  complete  for 
1880,  and  they  show  our  Exports  to  have 
further  increased,  going  up  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  $889,649,84©  !  exceeding  1879 
by  $124,490,015.  The  Imports  have  increased 
largely,  yet  there  still  remains  an  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  of  $192,846,407  —  or 
nearly  two  hundred  million  dollars  for  1880  ! 

This  is  however  only  one  evidence  of  the 
greatly  improved  condition  of  our  countiy. 
The  Bank  exchanges,  the  activity  of  mer¬ 
chants,  the  busy  stir  in  nearly  all  manufactur¬ 
ing  establishments,  th#  great  increase  in  re¬ 
ceipts  on  the  lines  of  transportation,  all  show 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  are  in  a  condition 
to  buy,  pay  for,  and  use  vastly  more  of  the 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life. 

We  have,  right  at  hand,  another  marked 
evidence  of  the  great  revival  in  business,  in 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  advertising 
pages,  of  this  first  number  of  the  opening 
Spring.  Nothing  like  it  has  occurred  since 
the  “panic  of  1873.”  When  the  business 
orders  came  crowding  in  near  the  time  of 
going  to  press,  two  extra  pages  were  ordered, 
so  as  not  to  infringe  upon  our  reading  col¬ 
umns.  Before  these  were  in  type  more  de¬ 
mands  for  space  came  ;  then  more,  and  still 
more,  until  this  number  has  swelled  to  52 
pages  !  Though  this  increase  of  advertising 
is  largely  counterbalanced  by  the  cost  of 
extra  paper  and  printing, on  our  large  edition, 
we  welcome  the  increase  for  two  reasons  : 

First,  it  shows  that  enterprising  business 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  country  feel  them¬ 
selves  warranted  in  preparing  for  increasingly 
active  operations.  Second,  the  larger  the 
number  of  these  advertisements,  the  greater 
is  the  amount  of  reliable  information  ac¬ 
cessible  to  our  readers.  It  is  certainly  an  ad¬ 
vantage  to  have  thrown  together  so  many 
business  announcements  from  good  parties — 
those  whom  we  have  reason  to  believe  have 
both  the  ability  and  intention  to  do  what 
they  promise,  or  they  would  not  be  allowed 
admission  into  this  paper.  It  will  pay  to 
read  all  these  business  columns  thoroughly, 
and  see  what  is  offered,  by  whom,  where, 
etc.  Reading  what  others  say  about  their 
business  very  often  suggests  new  ideas  to  the 
reader  that  are  likely  to  prove  useful. 

Our  old  advertisers  are  calling  for  more 
room  ;  th»y  know  by  experience  that  through 


this  Journal,  more  than  anywhere  else,  per¬ 
haps,  they  reach  a  vast  number  of  wide¬ 
awake  people  who  know  how  to  appreciate 
good  things.  They,  also,  as  well  as  many 
new  comers,  have  perhaps  heard  of  the  great 
increase  in  our  circulation. 

tty  We  again  suggest  that  all  having  oc¬ 
casion  to  address  any  of  our  advertisers,  for 
cirtjulars,  for  information,  or  to  order,  that 
they  inform  them  that  their  cards  were  seen 
in  this  paper.  They  will  then  know  what 
you  expect,  and  what  we  expect  of  them,  in 
the  way  of  prompt  and  fair  treatment. 


$25,000  for  Sorghum  Sugar. 

In  1857  the  American  Agriculturist  im¬ 
ported  and  made  a  distribution  of  1,600 
pounds  of  Sorghum  Seed,  sending  a  free  par¬ 
cel  of  about  400  seeds  to  each  of  31,000  of  its 
readers  who  applied  for  it  to  plant  as  an  ex¬ 
periment.  The  Proprietor  also  had  sixteen 
tons  of  seed  raised  in  Georgia,  which  was  dis¬ 
tributed  in  like  manner  to  some  70,000  read¬ 
ers  the  following  year,  in  pound,  half-pound, 
and  quarter-pound  parcels.  The  above  dis¬ 
tribution  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  countiy, 
and  from  the  seed  thus  scattered,  and  its 
multiplication,  was  produced  nearly  all  the 
Sorghum  grown  in  this  country.  (A  small 
quantity  was  sent  out  from  the  Patent  Office, 
and  a  little  was  imported  by  dealers.)  Many 
million  gallons  of  poor,  fair,  and  good  syrup 
were  made  which  served  an  excellent  pur¬ 
pose  during  the  war,  when  the  usual  supply 
of  sugar  was  greatly  curtailed.  Some  30,000,- 
000  gallons  were  made  in  one  year  in  Iowa 
alone,  if  we  remember  rightly. 

There  were  numerous  attempts  to  obtain 
crystallized  cane  sugar,  but  the  results  were 
unsatisfactory.  New  varieties  of  plants,  as 
the  African  Imphee,  etc.,  were  introduced, 
but  with  like  results.  This  Journal  never 
counselled  expensive  experiments,  and  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  production 
of  sugar  profitably  in  the  Northern  States, 
from  any  of  the  varieties  of  Sorghum,  was 
problematical,  to  say  the  least.  The  indica¬ 
tions  were  that  only  uncrystallizable  syrup 
could  be  obtained.  Experiments  have  been 
kept  up  for  some  20  years,  and  recently  it 
has ‘been  confidently  believed  that  by  im¬ 
proved  processes  we  shall  be  able  to  get  an 
abundance  of  crystallized  cane  sugar  from 
Sorghum,  from  the  Early  Amber  Cane,  so- 
called,  as  well  as  from  corn-stalks,  and  other 
sweet-juiced  plants.  Companies  have  been 
formed  for  its  manufacture,  and  numerous 
fields  planted.  But  despite  all  the  glowing 
accounts  and  promises,  the  conditions  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  regular  and  profitable  production 
of  Sorghum  Sugar  are  not  definitely  under¬ 
stood  and  settled.  That  a  good  percentage 
of  cane  sugar  can  be  obtained  is  now  pretty 
well  established.  The  Agricultural  Bureau 
at  Washington,  .after  some  experiments  in 
1879,  became  very  enthusiastic,  and  state¬ 
ments  were  issued  to  the  effect  that  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  home- 
produced  sugar  were  very  soon  to  take  the 
place  of  the  imported  article.  Indeed,  every 
man  having  a  plot  of  good  com  ground  was, 
with  simple  apparatus,  to  be  independent  of 
all  the  world,  so  far  as  his  sugar  is  concerned. 
Last  year  Congress  appropriated  some  $6,000 
for  experiments,  and  so  sure  of  success  was 
the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  that  a  large 
amount  of  costly  apparatus  was  obtained,  to 
be  paid  for  with  the  sugar  produced.  The 


results  for  1880  were  partially  a  failure,  so 
far  as  the  Agricultural  Bureau  was  concerned. 
Various  reasons,  such  as  the  lateness  of  the 
Government  appropriation,  etc.,  were  as¬ 
signed  for  the  want  of  success.  There  were 
other  failures,  in  the  apparatus  used,  that 
should  not  have  occurred. 

The  Agricultural  Bureau  asks  now  for 
Sorghum  Sugar  Experiments  a  special  appro¬ 
priation  of  $25,000.  The  Chairman  of  th® 
Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  informed  us  that  there  was 
much  hesitation,  and  indeed  some  strong  op- 
position  to  granting  the  application,  and  he 
invited  us  to  examine  the  matter  and  advise. 
We  visited  Washington,  and  after  a  full  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subject  with  members  of 
the  Agricultural  Committee,  it  was  decided 
to  recommend  the  $25,000  appropriation  for 
several  reasons,  among  which  were  :  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  the  further  experiments  would 
be  made  under  more  competent  direction  ; 
that  even  another  year’s  failure  would  teach 
something  ;  and  especially  on  account  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject  to  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  If  left  to  the  enterprise  of  individuals 
or  associations,  there  would  hardly  be  the 
thoroughness  needed,  and  if  specific  discov¬ 
eries  or  improvements  were  made,  they  would 
be  likely  to  be  secured  and  held  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  special  interests,  whereas  the  whole 
country  is  concerned  in  the  results. 

The  appropriation  would  seem  unnecessa¬ 
rily  large  if  there  are  not  liabilities  to  be  met 
on  account  of  last  year’s  failure.  But  $25,000, 
or  ten  times  that  amount,  will  be  a  most 
valuable  investment,  if  it  thoroughly  settles 
the  question.  The  promises  held  out  by  the 
Agricultural  Bureau  are  too  sanguine  in  one 
respect  at  least.  We  have  yet  to  learn 
whether  or  not  sorghum  sugar  “  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  individual  farmers,”  “  at  little  ^ex¬ 
pense  for  apparatus.”  Grant  that  sorghum, 
or  Early  Amber  Cane,  will  grow  well,  even 
up  to  our  northern  boundary,  and  that 
it  contains  about  as  much  sucrose  as  the 
southern  sugar  cane,  it  has  yet  to  be  proved 
that  the  sorghum  sugar  can  be  profitably  ob¬ 
tained  by  individual  farmers  on  a  small  scale. 
The  present  outlook  is,  that  to  produce  it 
profitably  there  will  need  to  be  large,  ex¬ 
pensive  apparatus  involving  heavy  outlay,  as 
has  always  been,  and  still  is,  the  case  on  the 
southern  sugar  plantations. 

We  are  not  belittling  the  prospects  that 
we  shall  grow  all  our  own  sugar,  but  only 
aiming  to  caution  farmers  against  having  too 
large  anticipations.  Whatever  may  be  the 
case  next  year,  or  the  year  following,  it  is 
not  worth  while  now  for  farmers  generally 
to  go  into  large  uncertain  outlays  in  this  di¬ 
rection,  despite  the  year-before-last  enthusi¬ 
asm  and  hopes  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture. 


I>eslroyii«s'  the  OsaseOrange. — We 

are  often  asked  how  to  grow  the  Osage  Orange,  but 
do  not  think  we  have  before  been  asked  how  to 
kill  a  hedge.  “  T.  B.  S.”  has  trees  that  have  been 
neglected  so  long  that  they  are  worthless  as  a  hedge,, 
and  interfere  with  his  garden.  We  should  cut 
down  the  trees,  and  grub  up  the  roots.  If  of  suf¬ 
ficient  size,  they  may  require  the  use  of  some  of 
the  home-made  stump-pullers  we  have  from  time 
to  time  figured.  If  sprouts  start  from  the  pieces 
of  root  that  may  be  left  in  the  soil,  they  must  be 
mowed  as  often  as  they  appear.  The  wood  is  s« 
valuable  for  stakes,  posts,  or  any  other  use  where 
durability  is  required,  that  all  available  pieees 
should  be  saved.  If  any  reader  knows  of  a  better- 
method  than  this,  let  us  hear  from  him. 
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Sundry  Humbugs. 


We  have  before  re- 
mfir.  ls||fi|fijjjjyj  ferred  to  the  rela- 
“jfjlpBUjjjjj  tions  of  Humbugs  to 
'^Sa^aBiRS  the  Almanac.  In  the 
iWWlfllgijjJjj  old  Farmers’  Alma- 
hiSiSfiMlSi  nac,  the  predictions 
of  weather  were  very 
1  .  liberal.  “  About — this 
jjjj  time — look — out — for 
===s=s^a  — rain,”  ran  down  the 
column,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
H|lSjg  include  half  the  month  or  more. 
lj  ‘  Were  we  to  mark  an  almanac 
bP||[  with  the  prediction  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  humbugs  for 
the  last  winter  and  early 
spring  months,  it  would  read  :  About  this  time 


Look  out  for  Swindles  upon  Farmers. 

Not  but  what  this  caution  is  needed  every  month 
in*the  year,  but  it  is  most  especially  so  at  the  time 
named.  This  year  the  fraud  hails  from  the  State 
of  Maine.  Circulars  were  sent  out  by  the  “  Eastern 
Manufacturing  Co.,”  of  Mechanics’  Falls,  Me.,  in¬ 
forming  the  recipient  that  he  had  “been  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  suitable  person  to  introduce  our  Ex¬ 
celsior  Corn-sheller  and  American  Mowing  Machine 
Knife-sharpener ,  to  the  Farmers  in  your  vicinity. 
Retail  price  of  Shelter,  @4.50 ;  Sharpener,  $5.”  If 
the  farmer  will  show  these  things  to  his  neighbor¬ 
hood  he  shall  have  them  for  @1  and  §2.50,  respec¬ 
tively,  and  he  shall  be  furnished  with  one  of  each 
free,  as  a  sample  to  show  and  make  sales.  The 
company  say:  “  We  make  this  offer  to  introduce 
these  articles  into  each  town  in  the  U.  S.  at 
once.”  To  emphasize  the  matter,  on  the  back  of 
the  circular  addressed  to  the  farmer,  in  very  poor 
writing  (and  copied  by  one  of  the  several  copying 
devices),  is  the  flattering  information  that :  “You 
have  been  so  favorably  recommended  to  us,  we 
hope  you  will  accept  our  offer.  Wherever  we  have 
introduced  our  Shelter  and  Sharpener  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  large  orders.”  This  is  a  very  liberal  oiler  of 
the  Company,  to  send  machines  that  sell  for  $9.50 
for  nothing.  To  be  sure,  one  is  asked  to  send 


“  One  Dollar  to  Pay  for  Packing:  and  Charges,” 


but  what  is  that,  when  one  can  get  $9.50  worth  of 
farm  implements! 

When  it  was  evident  that  these  circulars  were 
being  scattered  in  large  numbers,  we  wrote  to 
the  Postmaster  at  Mechanics’  Falls,  asking  him 
about  the  “  Company,”  and  received  the  following 
in  reply : 

“  Sir— One  of  our  citizens  in  town  has  got  up  ma¬ 
chines  to  be  used  by  farmers.  He  wishes  to  introduce 
them.  He  sent  circulars  in  quite  a  number  of  places, 
and  received  all  the  agents  wanted,  ne  will  return 
money  to  all  who  send  any  now.  He  will  not  send  any 
goods,  only  to  agents  appointed,  but  return  their  money. 

“Respectfully,  “P.  M.” 

Our  note  was  dated  January  3.  The  above  came 
written  on  the  back  of  that,  without  date  or  name, 
but  the  return  envelope  came  postmarked  January 
5.  But  it  appearing  that  circulars,  in  spite  of  the 
above  from  “P.  M.,”  were  sent  out  after  January 
5ih,  the  day  on  which  it  was  posted,  we  concluded 
that  here  was  a  case  for  the  Post-office  authorities. 
Before  we  could  present  the  matter,  the  whole 
thing  had  fallen  to  pieces.  It  is  reported  that  a 
“  continuous  stream  of  dollars  ”  went  into  the  hands 
of  the  1  Company,”  but  the  United  States  postal 
authorities  interfered,  and,  in  putting  a  stop  to 


This  Swindling  by  Mail, 


had  occasion  to  “interview”  the  responsible  man 
of  the  Company,  and  found  that,  in  catching  the 
chap  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  “Eastern” 
Company,  they  had  one  who  was  the  “  Mechanics’ 
F ills  Jewellery  Manufacturing  Company  ;  ”  also,  he 
was  the  “  Ricker  Bake  Company;”  likewise,  he 
was  the  “  Poland  Manufacturing  Company  ;  ”  and, 
more  especially,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Maine  Legis¬ 
lature !  And,  we  must  say,  a  very  pretty  speci¬ 
men  of  the  law-maker  he  is!  This  “Eastern” 
Company  were  far  above  the  common  swindlers 
wtao  return  nothing  for  the  money.  We  learn  from 
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a  business  man  at  Mechanics’  Falls  that  they  sent 
out  a  piece  of  sheet  iron,  which,  properly  used, 
might  rub  some  corn  off  of  a  cob.  The  sharpener 
is  a  triangular  piece  of  wood,  two  sides  of  which 
were  covered  with  emery,  stuck  on  with  shellac 
varnish.  Of  course,  this  rubbed  upon  the  knife  of 
a  mowing  machine  would  sharpen  it— some,  per¬ 
haps.  This  whole  outfit — sheller  and  sharpener — 
is  estimated  to  have  cost  from  3  to  5  cents,  and 
“packing,  and  charges  of  transportation” — trans¬ 
portation  is  very  dear  sometimes — could  easily  use 
up  a  dollar.  The  Maine  papers  are  full  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  but,  unfortunately,  the  accounts  are  colored  by 
political  prejudices;  some  claim  that  the  whole 
thing  is  a  conspiracy  against  the  legislator ;  others, 
that  the  one  especially  guilty  is  the  Assistant  Post¬ 
master,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  any  real  facts  in 
the  case,  except  the  important  one  that  “  the  game 
is  blocked.”  We  have  described  this,  one  of  the 
most  recent  of  the  many 

Swindles  upon  Farmers, 

as  a  typical  one,  occurring,  with  variations,  every 
year.  We  have  done  this  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  our  new  friends,  and  we  would  say  to  them  : 
Farmers,  will  you  accept  this  one  earnest  word  of 
caution,  based  upon  the  experience  of  many  years 
in  the  knowledge  of,  and  investigation  of,  similar 
frauds,  directed  especially  towards  the  -  farming 
community  ?  No  matter  what  scheme  it  may  be,  if 
it  professes  to  offer  you  unusual  profits,  to  give 
you  great  advantages  over  your  less  fortunate 
neighbors,  especially  when  it  is  pretended  that 
“you  have  been  favorably  mentioned,”  or,  “  know¬ 
ing  cf  your  integrity  and  business  habits,”  be  sure 
that  it  is  just  the  very  thing  to  let  alone  !  It  is 

Founded  iu  Fraud  and  Will  End  in  Loss  ! 

Another  matter  which  especially  interests  farm¬ 
ers  and  rural  residents  is  the  rascally  tree  peddler 
or  nursery  agent.  Unfortunately,  there  are  a  few 
— a  very  few — decent  and  honest  men  engaged  in 
peddling  trees.  It  would  be  unjust  to  them  to  say 
that  every  seller  or  trees  is  a  rascal,  yet  the  ped¬ 
dlers,  as  a  whole,  are  such  a  bad  lot  that  we  advise 
no  one  to  buy  of  them  without  abundant  proof 
that  they  are  accredited  by  the  nurseries  they  claim 
to  represent.  Peach  culture  is  reviving  in  the  New 
England  and  other  older  States ;  the  people  are 
learning  that  the  borer  can  be  subdued,  and  that, 
with  proper  care,  peaches  maybe  as  abundant  and 
fine  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago.  This  revival 
of  the  trade  in  peach  trees  has  given  the  humbug¬ 
ging  dealers  a  chance.  A  few  years  ago,  these 
chaps  offered  peaches  grafted  on  the  “French 
Willow  !  ”  but  now  we  have  one  Casner,  and  others, 
with  trees  grown 

From  Pits  Imported  from  Persia  f 

and  which  will  live  and  produce  for  100  years— a 
“  Centennial  ”  peach,  as  it  were,  and  should  have 
appeared  in  1876.  We  have  before  us  the  circular 
of  one  Peckham,  who  hails  from  “New  Haven,” 
and  has  his  nursery  in  “Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.”  As 
there  are  a  dozen  or  more  “  New  Havens,”  and 
there  is  no  post-office  known  as  “  Ontario  County,” 
the  local  habitation  of  Mr.  Peckham  is  somewhat 
obscure,  and  we  cannot  write  to  him  for  those  trees 
from  “Prussian  Seedling  Pits.”  What  with 
“Persian”  and  “Prusian,”  our  peach  culture  is 
evidently  looking  up.  One  of  the  meanest  tricks 
of  these  chaps  is  to  get  hold  of  the  name  of  some 
promising  new  fruit  that  has  had  its  good  qualities 
descanted  on  in  the  journals,  and  offer  it  with  the 
assertion  that  they,  or  the  nursery  they  claim  to 
represent,  have  the  whole  stock  of  it,  •  This  has  re¬ 
cently  been  done  by  some  chaps  respecting  the 

“Champion”  Quince _ Though  we  take  every 

possible  care  in  the  admission  of  advertisements, 
being  human,  we  sometimes  make  a  mistake  or  are 
deceived.  We  have  had  so  many  complaints  of  the 
“  N.  J.  Central  Stock  Farm  and  Poultry  Yards,” 
bv  H.  C.  Vanderveer  &  Sons,  Somerville,  N.  J.,  that 
we  have  discontinued  their  advertisement.  The 
number  of  complaints  made  to  the  Post  Office  at 
Somerville  is  large  ;  these  added  to  those  presented 
to  us,  make  it  evident  that  we  can  no  longer  recom- 
mend  these  “  yards  ”  or  allow  them  to  be  adver¬ 


tised.  . .  .Not  to  be  outdone  by  her  enterprising  sif¬ 
ters,  Texas  and  Colorado, 

California  lias  her  Land  Swindle. 

Circulars  have  been  widely  distributed,  mostly 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  that  “A  Town  Lot  Free  ” 
could  be  had  in  “  Sycamore  City.”  It  is  the  old 
story  with  the  same  machinery  of  maps,  showing 
streets,  avenues,  parks,  churches,  and  all  the  rest. 
There  is  the  same  old  claim  of  amazing  fertility  of 
soil,  which  can  yield  every  possible  product.  Land 
in  the  neighborhood  is  already  “worth”  $40  an  acre, 
and  the  old  story  made  familiar  in  other  cases. 
Whoever  would  be  prosperous  and  happy  should 
go  to  “  Sycamore  City,”  where  he  can  get  a  lot  for 
nothing — of  course  paying  for  the  trouble  of  mak¬ 
ing  out  a  deed,  only  $5.  A  correspondent  in  the 
neighborhood  says  that  the  land  is  only  the  poorest 
kind  of  sheep  range  for  which  the  owners,  just 
outside  of  this  “City,”  would  gladly  take  $3  an 
acre,  and  that  the  only  vestige  of  a  city  is  a  small 

station  from  which  wool  is  sometimes  shipped _ 

Were  our  Patent  System  in  any  manner  responsible 
for  the  annoyances  that  farmers  and  others  are 
subjected  to,  vye  should  say  “abolish  it  at  once.” 
Every  possible,  device  is  made  the  subject  of  a  claim 
upon  the  user  for  a  royalty,  but  of  all  others, 

Farm  Gates  anil  Fences, 
perhaps  because  they  are  the  most  conspicuous, 
are  the  source  of  the  greatest  trouble.  It  is  said 
that  in  early  New  England  days  one  was  in  danger 
of  being  regarded  as  a  witch  who  made  two  tubs 
out  of  a  barrel.  It  seems  about  as  difficult  at  the 
present  day  for  one  to  put  up  a  fence  or  hang  a 
gate,  but  some  loafer,  who  ought  to  be  doing  the 
State  service,  in  breaking  stone  or  some  other  use¬ 
ful  work,  will  come  around,  and  claim  that  some¬ 
body’s  patent  has  been  infringed  and  demand  a 
royalty.  The  most  difficult  cases  that  come  to  us, 
asking  advice  what  to  do,  are  those  in  which  par¬ 
ties  have  had  such  demands  made  upon  them.  So 
long  as  we  have  patent  laws  they  must  be  obeyed, 
and  while  we  can  not  give  advice  in  particular 
cases,  both  for  want  of  full  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  of  the  law,  we  would  give  this  general  advice. 
If  a  claim  is  made  of  infringement  of  some  one’s 
patent,  do  not  be  frightened  into  paying.  This  is  a 
country  of  laws,  and  these  chaps  can  not  do  any¬ 
thing  hurriedly.  Act  upon  the  idea  that  if  unin¬ 
tentionally  a  wrong  has  been  done,  you  are 
I  ready  to  right  it,  and  if  another  has  a  just 
claim,  he  will  be  confident  that  he  is  right, 
will  use  no  threats,  but  will  take  all  proper  means 
to  show  you  that  he  is  right  and  you  are  in  the 
wrong.  If  a  real  infringement  is  certain,  make  the 
best  settlement  possible.  But  with  a  supposed 
false  claim,  and  a  large  majority  arc  such,  don’t  be 
in  a  hurry.  There  seems  to  be  just  at  present 
much  trouble  in  Butier  Co.,  Pa.,  with  patent  cases, 
where  some  scamps  of  lawyers  are  in  league  with 
the  patent  claimers,  and  bringing  suits  into  one- 
horse  justice  courts.  No  patent  case  can  be  tried 
in  any  other  than  a  U.  8.  Court,  and  no  local  court 
has  any  business  with  it.  If  any  local  judge  does 
not  know  this,  he  should  go  to  some  occupation 
for  which  he  is  better  fitted. 

'“A  Corresponding  Society”  in  Oregon, 

(we  intentionally  omit  the  town),  which  has  great 
capabilities  for  mischief,  and  which,  we  are  sur¬ 
prised  to  know  a  California  correspondent  first 
iearned  ot  by  seeing  its  advertisement  m  an  East¬ 
ern  Juvenile  paper,  usually  regarded  as  respect¬ 
able.  This  society  will  furnish  any  young  ,ady  or 
gentleman  with  any  number  of  correspondents  ot 
the  opposite  sex  that  they  may  wish,  either  for  the 
object  of  “fun,  matrimony,  or  self-improvement'* 
— all  for  25c.  This  “  society  ’*  publishes  a  list  of 
over  150  names  of  girls  in  ail  parts  of  the  country, 
with  ages  from  16  to  30.  Our  correspondent  states 
occurrences  which  show  that,  in  some  cases  at 
least,  the  correspondence  is  written  in  the  Oregon 
office  of  the  society.  Were  this  the  case  it  would 
ne  a  simple  fraud.  If  it  does  as  it  proposes,  and  puts 
thoughtless  girls  in  correspondence  with  designing 
men;  it  is  much  worse  than  a  fraud.  Every  thought¬ 
ful  parent  will  guard  against  any  such  villamy 
but  for  those  thoughtless  girls  who  have  no  p:. rents  . 
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the  memory  and  be  lost,  if  no  book  is  at 
hand  in  which  to  put  them  down.  One  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  farm,  with  its  many  cares,  cannot 
afford  to  risk  its  management  entirely  to  the 
memory.  The  memorandum  book  is  liisbest 
friend,  and  when  rightly  employed  is  a  most 
profitable  servant.  The  storekeeper,  and 
other  business  men  cannot  get  along  success¬ 
fully  without  a  blank  book,  and  neither 
should  the  farmer  try  to  carry  all  his  pur¬ 
poses  and  plans  in  his  head.  A  small  book 
in  the  pocket,  and  a  pencil,  well  used,  will 
save  many  times  their  trifling  cost  in  a  single 
entry  ;  and  the  habit  of  making  notes  is  of 
itself  a  valuable  acquisition  to  every  one. 


Pigeon  Boxes  and  Boosts. 

It  matters  not  whether  a  few  pigeons  are 
to  be  kept  for  pleasure,  or  a  large  number  as 
a  source  of  food,  they  should  be  provided 
with  proper  roosts  and  nest  boxes.  A  simple 
pole  is  not  the  best  rest  for  pigeons  to  alight 
upon,  especially  if  they  are  in  considerable 
numbers.  A  series  of  perches,  as  shown  in 
figure  1,  consisting  of  a  slanting  board  nailed 
upon  the  side  of  the  building,  and  bearing 
short  out-standing  pieces,  is  excellent,  both 
as  to  neat  appearance  and  comfort  to  the 
birds.  There  is  a  place  for  a  single  pigeon 
on  each  perch,  and  therefore  no  crowding 
and  discomfort,  as  with  the  ordinary  pole 
perch.  •  The  slanting  board  keeps  all  the 
droppings  from  the  side  of  the  building,  and 
preserves  a  neat  appearance.  A  series  of 
nest  boxes  is  given  in  figure  2,  the  back  being 
removed  to  show  the  interior  arrangement. 
Pigeons  pair  and  breed  so  rapidly  that  abund¬ 
ant  room  must  be  given  them  in  the  nesting 
boxes.  The  hen  bird  often  lays  and  begins 
to  sit  for  the  second  time  before  the  young 
ones  of  the  first  brood  are  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves,  hence  it  is  important  to  have 
two  apartments  in  each  box,  the  cock  taking 
charge  of  the  young  pigeons  in  one  while  the 


hen  sits  in  the  other.  There  is  a  lid  for  the  top 
of  the  boxes,  which  can  be  raised  as  desired. 
The  whole  structure  and  arrangement  can  be 
easily  understood  from  the  engraving.  Such 
nest  boxes  can  be  placed  upon  a  beam  in  the 


Fig.  2.— NEST  BOXES  FOR  PIGEONS. 


bam,  or  some  other  convenient  place  in  an 
outbuilding,  with  the  holes  opening  through 
the  side  of  the  building,  unless  it  be  under  a 
shed  that  is  always  open.  A  pigeon  house 
may  be  put  upon  the  outside  of  a  building, 


and  be  one  or  more  stories  in  hight.  The  one 
shown  in  figure  3  has  two  rows  of  nests.  In 
this  way  the  same  roof  answers  for  both  rows, 
and  lumber  is  economized.  Pigeon  houses 
erected  upon  poles  are  not  readily  accessible, 
besides,  they  are  not  substantial,  and  during 
a  high  wind  are  frequently  blown  down.  It 
is  much  safer  and  better  to  put  them  either 
upon  or  within  some  building.  Pigeons,  if 
properly  managed,  may  be  made  to  supply,  as 
squabs,  a  much  esteemed  delicacy  at  very  little 
cost.  The  chief  objection  to  keeping  them  is 
the  mischief  they  may  do  in  the  garden. 
Many  a  gardener  knows  to  his  cost  how  fond 
pigeons  are  of  very  green  peas,  taking  them 
as  soon  as  they  break  through  the  ground.  A 
friend,  who  has  both  .a  large  garden  and  a 
large  flock  of  pigeons,  informs  us  that  he  has 
no  difficulty  with  the  pigeons ;  he  always 
keeps  food  near  their  nests,  where  they  can 


Fig.  3. — OUTSIDE  NEST  BOXES.  * 


find  it  without  the  trouble  of  wandering  for 
it,  and  this  effectually  prevents  all  trespass¬ 
ing  upon  the  crops  in  the  gardens  or  fields. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming  —  LXVII. 

The  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
are  already  familiar  with  the  field  experi¬ 
ments  with  fertilizers  that  have  been  reported 
in  its  columns  during  the  past  three  years. 
With  the  help  of  assistants  I  have  been  work¬ 
ing  over  the  reports  of  the  experiments  of 
1880.  The  results  increase  in  interest  from 
year  to  year,  and  those  of  last  season — the 
fourth — are  the  most  valuable  of  all.  To  give 
them  in  full  would  require  a  good  sized  vol¬ 
ume.  I  shall  give  in  this  and  succeeding 
articles  the  main  results  in  a  condensed  form, 
referring  those  who  care  for  fuller  details, 
to  the  forthcoming  Report  of  the  Conn.  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  for  1880.  As  will  be 
remembered,  there  were 

Two  Classes  of  Experiments, 
which  I  may  call  General  and  Special.  The 
former  being  made  with  a  set  of  eight,  and 
the  latter  with  a  set  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
kinds  and  mixtures  of  fertilizers.  Along 
with  the  regular  sets  the  experimenters  used 
other  materials,  as  lime,  ashes,  and  farm 
manures  at  discretion.  The  general  experi¬ 
ments  were  proposed  as  means  of  testing 
the  needs  of  the  soil  for  producing  the  crops. 
Seven  of  the  fertilizers  were  the  same  as  Nos. 
1  to  7,  in  the  table  herewith  (except  that  they 
had  nitrate  of  soda  in  the  place  of  “  nitrogen 
mixture,”  and  200  lbs.  of  muriate  of  potash 
instead  of  150  lbs.,  the  eighth  being  plaster). 
The  amounts  were  such  as  to  supply  plots  of 
one-tenth,  or  one-twentieth  acre,  with  the 
proportions  per  acre  stated  in  the  table.  The 
Special  experiments,  as  the  table  shows,  had 
for  their  object  the  study  of  the  relation  of 
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the  plants  as  grown  in  the  field,  to  the  nitro¬ 
gen  supply.  The  General  experiments  have 
also  contributed  very  materially  to  the  same 
end.  Among  the  many  important  problems 
agricultural  chemistry  has  still  to  6olve  is  : 

The  Feeding  Capacities  of  Plants  | 
the  power  to  gather  their  supplies  of  food 
from  soil  and  air,  and  the  effects  of  different 
fertilizing  materials  upon  their  growth.  A 
vast  deal  of  experience  in  the  laboratory  and 
in  the  field  bears  concurrent  testimony  to  the 
fact,  though  we  are  still  deplorably  in  the 
dark  as  to  how  or  why  it  is  so,  that  different 
kinds  of  plants  have  different  capacities  for 
making  use  of  the  stores  of  food  that  soil 
and  ah'  contain.  Of  the  ingredients  of  p  it 
food  commonly  lacking  in  our  soils,  the  most 
important,  because  the  most  rare  and  costly, 
is  nitrogen.  Leguminous  crops,  like  clover, 
do  somehow  or  other,  gather  a  good  supply 
of  nitrogen  where  cereals,  such  as  wheat, 
barley,  etc.,  would  half  starve  for  lack  of  it, 
and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  legumin¬ 
ous  plants  contain  a  great  deal  of  nitrogen, 
and  cereals  relatively  little.  Hence  a  heavy 
nitrogenous  manuring  may  be  profitable  for 
wheat  and  be  in  large  part  lost  on  clover. 
Some  experiments  to  gain  more  light  upon 
this  question,  especially  as  applied  to  com 
and  potato  plants,  wfere  described  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  April  1879  and 
May  1880.  Similar  trials  were  made  last 
season.  The  results  of  the  three  seasons’ 
work  are  given  in  the  table,  in  which  the 
plan  of  the  experiments  is  also  mapped  out. 

The  idea  was  to  compare  the  effects  of 
mineral  fertilizers  (superphosphate  and  pot¬ 
ash  salt),  alone,  and  the  same  with  nitrogen 
in  different  amounts  and  forms.  The  nitro¬ 
gen  was  supplied  as  nitric  acid  in  nitrate  of 
soda,  as  ammonia  in  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
as  organic  nitrogen  in  dried  blood,  and  in 
several  forms  combined  in  the  “nitrogen 
mixture  ”  and  in  Peruvian  guano.  In  view 
of  the  danger  of  results  being  vitiated  by  ir¬ 
regularities  in  soil  or  otherwise,  the  tests  of 
the  effect  of  nitrogen  in  varying  amounts  and 
forms  were  duplicated  in  groups  III,  IY  and 
V,  and  the  “mixed  minerals”  in  6,  6a,  6b, 
and  16.  Suggesting  a  careful  study  of  the 
table  for  details,  I  give  a  brief  summary  of  the 
Effects  of  Nitrogenous  Fertilizers  ui>on  Corn. 

Estimating  a  bushel  of  corn,  with  its  cobs 
and  stalks,  to  contain  iy2  lb.  of  nitrogen, 
and  to  be  worth  80  cents,  the  effects  of  the 
nitrogenous  fertilizers  in  the  Special  and  in 
the  General  experiments  may  be  summarized 
as  follows,  remembering  that  the  superphos¬ 
phate  and  potash  salt,  “mixed  minerals,” 
supplied  the  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash  in  a  crop  of  not  far  from  55  or  60 
bushels,  which  would  also  contain  about  the 
72  lbs.  of  nitrogen  : 


Average  Results  of  Experiments  with  Corn  in 
187S,  1879,  1880. 


BUSHELS  OP  CORN  AND  POUNDS  OP  NITROGEN  IN  CROP 


11  Special  Experiments. 
“Mixed  minerals”  alone  .. 

Same  -j-  24  lbs.  nitrogen _ 

Same  +  4S  lbs.  nitrogen _ 

Same  -j-  72  lbs.  nitrogen _ 

75  General  Experiments. 
“Mixed  minerals  ”  alone. . . 
Same  +  24  lbs.  nitrogen 


Corn, 

Nitrogen, 

bushels. 

pounds. 

..  45.2 

60.4 

..  54.5 

72.7 

..  55.4 

73.8 

. .  56.7 

75.6 

..  43.4 

57.8 

..  47.8 

63.7 

In  the  General  experiments  the  mixture  of 
300  lbs.  superphosphate  and  200  lbs.  muriate 
of  potash  brought  on  the  average  of  fifty- 
three  experiments,  about  43y2  bushels  of 
shelled  com  per  acre.  The  Special  experi- 


1881.] 
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EFFECT  OF  NITROGENOUS  FERTILIZERS  UPON  .CORN  AND  POTATOES. 

EXPERIMENTS  FOE  STUDYING  THE  CAPACITY  OF  THE  PLANTS  TO  GET  THEIR  FOOD  FROM  NATURAL  SOURCES,  AND  THE  EFFECTS  OF 
DIFFERENT  FERTILIZERS  UPON  THEIR  GROWTH,  WITH  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  NITROGEN  SUPPLY. 

Potash  and  Phosphoric  Acid  ( with  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Lime)  supplied  in  proportions  contained  in  a  crop  af  about  55  or  60  bushels  of  corn. 
Nitrogen  in  one-third,  two-thirds,  and  full  amount  contained  in  same  crop. 

A.  1873.  Prof.  J.  R.  Farrington,  Maine  Agricultural  College,  Orono.  Soil—  Clay  loam,  clay  subsoil,  heavy,  moist,  underdrained— worn-out  meadow.  Weather— Cold, 

wet,  snfavorable. 

B.  1878.  W.  I.  Bartholemew,  Putnam,  Conn.  Soil— Hill  land,  dark  loam,  compact  subsoil— worn-out  meadow.  Weather— I*  avorable. 

C.  1879  and  1880.  As  above,  being  an  adjoining  portion  of  the  same  field.  The  Experiment  of  1880  was  a  repetition  of  that  of  1879,  with  the  same  fertilizers  and  crops  on 

the  same  plots.  Weather— 1879,  cold,  unfavorable;  1880,  favorable. 

D.  1878  and  1879.  Chester  Sage,  Middletown,  Conn.  Exp't  of  1879  on  a  field  contiguous  to  that  of  1878.  Soil— Heavy  loam,  hard-pan  subsoil— worn-out  meadow. 

Weather— Favorable. 

F.  1879.  Col.  J.  B.  Mead,  Randolph,  Vt„  (under  auspices  of  State  Agricultural  College).  Soil— Clay  loam,  compact  subsoil.  Had  oats  in  1878.  Weather— Cold,  back- 

w&rd  very  uni&vo  ruble. 

G.  1880.  Prof.  W.  H.  Jordan,  Maine  Agricultural  College,  Orono.  Soil  as  “  A,  1878,”  being  another  portion  of  the  same  field.  IFeatJu’?’— Very  dry  and  unfavorable. 

H.  1880.  Edward  Hicks  Old  Westbury,  (L.  I.),  N.  Y.  Soil— Sandy  loam,  loam  subsoil,  dry— worn-out  meadow,  pastured  in  1879.  Weather— Very  favorable. 

I.  1830.  Charles  Fairchild,  Middletown,  Conn.  Soil—  Upland,  sandy  loam,  sandy  subsoil,  rather  dry— worn-out  meadow.  Weathci — Favorable. 

K.  1880.  Wh.  C.  Newton,  Durham,  Conn.  Soil— Dark  loam,  loam  subsoil,  moist— had  grass  in  1879,  after  rye  in  1878,  and  oats  in  1877.  Weather— Favorable. 


FERTILIZING  MATERIALS  PER  ACRE. 


Cl  issiftcation. 


Kinds  and  Amounts. 


1 
2 
8 

4 

5  •ggSa-g 

a  5  - 
8  o  tc 
a,1”  o 

7 

8 
9 

~  § 
Oft  •  f- 

ou  b  a  £ 1 


Group  I. 
Valuable  Ingredi¬ 
ents,  one  by  one. 


Group  II. 

Valuable  Ingredi¬ 
ents,  two  by  two. 


No  manure... . . . . . . 

f  1.  Nitrogen  mixture,  150  lbs.. . . . 

?  >.  Superphos.,  300  lbs.,  <Phos.  acid,  48  lbs.). 
(3.  Muriate  Potash,  150  lbs.,  (Potash 75 lbs.). 


Nitrogen. 


YIELD  PER  ACRE  IN  BUSHELS. 


POTATOES. 


24  lbs. 


)  juirugeu  iJiiz.uujL  c,  iuv 

l  Superphosphate,  303  lbs. 

_  5  Nitrogen  mixture,  150  lbs. 
i  Muriate  of  potash,  150  lbs. 
j  Superphosphate,  300  lbs., )  Mixed  min’l. 
(  Muriate  of  potash,  150  lbs  j  fertilizers. 


24  lbs. 
24  lbs! 


Group  III. 

Nitrogen  as  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  in 
different  propor¬ 
tions. 


5  Mixed  miners!  fertilizers,  as  No.  6. 
• }  Nitrate  of  soda,  150  lbs.. ............ 

<  Mixed  mineral  fertilizers. . . . . 

■  ^Nitrate  of  soda,  300  lbs. . 

j  Mixed  mineral  fertilizers . 

’  ( Nitrate  of  soda,  450  lbs . 


24  lbs.,  = 

%  Ration. 
48  lbs.,  = 

%  Ration.. . 
72  lbs.,  = 
Full  Ration. 


“Mixed  mineral ”  fertilizers  as  No.  6. 
No  manure . 


|.§ 

10  2 

11  I; 


12 

66 

13 

14 

r  is 

16 

17 

000 


§  « 
6  2 


i 

Group  IV. 

Nitrogen  in  mix¬ 
ture  in  different 
proportions. 


Group  V. 

Nitrogen,  %  Ra¬ 
tion,  in  different 
combinations. 


[.n  (  Mixed  mineral  fertilizers.. . 

(  Nitrogen  mixture,  150  lbs . 

, ,  <  Mixed  mineral  fertilizers . . 

u*  l  Nitrogen  mixture,  300  lbs . 

,o  i  Mixed  mineral  fertilizers,  as  No.  6 . 

( Nitrogen  mixture,  450  lbs . 


24  lbs.,  = 

H  Ration. 

48  lbs.,  = 

%  Ration. 

72  lbs,.  = 
Full  Ration. 


6b  “  Mixed  mineral  ”  fertilizers,  as  No.  6. 

( Mixed  mineral  fertilizers . 

\  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  225  lbs . 

I , ,  <  Mixed  mineral  fertilizers . 

(  Dried  blood,  450  lbs . 

\  Peruvian  guano,  ••  Standard,”  550  lbs 
t13'  (  Muriate  of  potash,  150  lbs . 


48  lbs.. 

I  %  Ration. 
’43  bs„  = 

■A  Rati  n. 
43  lbs., 

%  Rati-n. 


16.  Mixed  mineral  fertilizers,  as  No.  6. 

17.  Farm  manures . 


000.  No  manure. 


CORN. 


C’79 

C  ’80 

Av’ge 

A  ’78  G  ’80 

B  ’78 

C’79 

C’80 

D  ’78 

E  ’79 

F  ’79 

H  80  I’80 

K  ’80 

Tin. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu.  bu. 

bu„ 

bu. 

bu. 

DU. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu.  !  bu. 

bu. 

46 

78 

62.0 

20.3 

11.4 

17.7 

7.7 

22.2 

11.3 

39.5 

8.2 

46.8  31.5 

22.5 

42 

90 

66.0 

19.5 

9.8 

15  1 

7.4 

20.1 

12.7 

48.8 

6.8 

50. 337. 5 

42.5 

78 

112 

95.0 

29.1 

21.1 

89.9 

36  5 

43.2 

16.5 

45.4 

7.0 

60.4.45.3 

27,5 

46 

116 

81.0 

32.9 

14.1 

19.1 

7.7 

24.7 

62.3 

59.1 

41.2 

67.8  30.0 

25.0 

114 

112 

113.0 

87.0 

30.0 

41.9 

41.4 

45.1 

11.2 

41.1 

20.5 

60.3  50.0 

42.5 

52 

112 

82.0 

42.9 

13.0  21.1 

7.1 

24.0 

68.9 

58.2 

39.2 

72.0  26.5 

45.0 

115 

114 

114.5 

39.0 

20.0 

43.1 

42.0 

52.8 

70.3 

45.8* 

50.2 

71.0  46.0 

22.5 

130 

152 

141.0 

39.8 

51.7 

45.7 

50.0 

84.0 

60.9 

40.8 

70.0  57.3 

52.5 

148 

202 

175.0 

43.9 

47.3 

46.8 

54.0 

79.7 

61.4 

47.6 

70.3  62.3 

70.0 

130 

144 

137.0 

52.6 

. 

47.3 

42.2 

56.2 

78.4 

59.1 

47.5 

68.1  59.9 

81.3 

78.2  48.8  30.0 

56 

62 

59  0 

25.5 

8.5 

37.8 

7.6 

44.6 

14.1 

46.9  37.3 

166 

116 

141.0 

'48.4 

16.5  50.0 

44.0 

47.2 

72.1 

73.7 

45.5 

1 

77.5  58.5145.0 

142 

142 

142.0 

45.5 

19.3  50.7 

44.5 

48.8  83.9 

34.  ot 

38. 5 

75.0  66.4]67  5 

146 

138 

142.0 

41.1 

16.2  56.4 

39.1 

50.9 

84.6 

75.2 

42.5 

73.8  68.0  80.0 

| 

. 

71.4  48.3  27.5 

156 

140 

148.0 

35.9 

| 

19.4  58.1 

40.2 

1 

51.2  82.2 

88.0 

42.8 

69.3  57.3142.5 

158 

158 

158.0 

44.  S 

23.2  55.0 

40.7 

52.0  69.6 

62.9 

57.8 

78.9  54.3 

60.0 

132 

154 

143.0 

48.1 

13.155.3 

38.5 

50.1  77.5 

1 

71.6 

54.6 

78.0  51.5 

56.7 

124  158 

141.0 

14.5 

36.5 

52.3 

45.9 

74.3  39.8 

33  3* 

84.85 

49.811 

43.3^ 

63.4 

46. 5J 

7.9 

44.5 

10.5 

61.8  39.8 

25.0 

bu. 

21.7 


33.5 
34.9 

38.3 
38  9 

47.3 

55.3 

58.4 

59.3 

52.3 
27.7 

52.6 

52.2 

57.2 

49.1 

53.4 

54.4 

54.1 

42.4 

47.6 

27.1 


*  These  low  results  are  doubtless  due  to  irregularities  in  the  soil.  Being  so  palpably  a  > 
fluent  computations  for  same  reason.  t  Yard  manure,  20  two-horse  loads  per  acre.  5 
manure  The  “  nitrogen  mixture  ”  consisted  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and 


■  rmal,  they  are  omitted  in  computing  averages. 
Stable  manure  well  cured,  15,000  lbs.  per  acre, 
dried  blood  in  equal  parts. 


t  Excluded  from  subse¬ 
ll  Hog  manure.  If  Hen 


ments,  however,  seem  to  me  a  fairer  test  of 
what  the  fertilizers  may  do,  because,  while 
made  in  all  sorts  of  weather  and  on  worn- 
out  soils,  they  were  nearly  all  on  soils  and  in 
latitudes  fit  for  com,  as  many  of  the  general 
experiments  were  not.  In  these  the  mixture 
of  300  lbs.  superphosphate  and  150  lbs.  of 
potash  salt,  which  can  be  bought  for  $8.25, 
brought  on  the  average  45  bushels  of  shelled 
Bom  per  acre. 


With  Nitrogen. 

Sab'S 

£  F 

The 
r ease  of 
trogen 
'he  crop 
was 

Amount 

Contained 

per 
Acre . 

in  Crop  of 

S  0 

( 

29 

24  lbs. 

18  bushels 

5.9  bush. 

7.9  lbs. 

1877-8] 

15 

48  “ 

36  ” 

7.6  “ 

9.1  “ 

6 

72  “ 

54  44 

9.3  “ 

12.4  “ 

l 

28 

24  lbs. 

18  bushels 

5.9  bush. 

7.9  lbs. 

1879] 

14 

48  “ 

36  “ 

1.9  “ 

2.5  •’ 

1 

6 

72  “ 

54  44 

0  3  “ 

0.4  “ 

1 

20 

24  lbs. 

18  bushels 

0.6  bush. 

0.8  lbs. 

1880] 

24 

48  “ 

36  “ 

9.0  “ 

12.0  “ 

1 

10 

72  “ 

72  “ 

14.3  “■ 

19.0  “ 

^OQO^ 

75 

53 

24  lbs. 
48  “ 

18  bushels 
36  “ 

4.1  bush. 

6.2  “ 

5.5  lbs. 

7.9  “ 

22 

72  “ 

54  44 

8.0  “ 

10.6  “ 

Or,  giving  the  result  in  dollars,  and  cents  : 


In  Trials. 

Total 

Number. 

With 

Nitrogen 

Amounts. 

Costing. 

The  Nit.ro- 
qenpaidfor 
itself  in 
trials. 

The  Nitro¬ 
gen  failed  to 
pay  for  itself 
in  trials. 

The  average 
loss  in  the 

several  tri¬ 
als  was. 

l 

29 

24  lbs. 

$  5.62* 

8 

21 

$  0.90 

1877-8] 

15 

48  “ 

11.00 

1 

14 

4.45 

1 

6 

72  “ 

16.50 

none. 

6 

8.51 

l 

26 

24  lbs. 

$  5.62* 

5 

21 

$  0.90 

1879] 

14 

48  “ 

11.00 

1 

13 

8.48 

1 

6 

72  “ 

16.50 

none. 

6 

16.26 

( 

20 

24  lbs. 

$  5.62* 

4 

16 

$  2.34 

1880] 

24 

48  “ 

11.00 

9 

15 

6.04 

1 

10 

72  “ 

16.50 

2 

8 

10.10 

75 

24  lbs. 

$5.62* 

17 

58 

$  1.38 

53 

48  “ 

11.00 

11 

42 

6.66 

22 

72  “ 

16.60 

2 

20 

11.62 

The  experiments  of  these  seasons  bear 
unanimous  testimony  to  two  things:  The 
corn  was  helped  but  little  by  nitrogen  in  the 
fertilizers;  and  it  gathered  a  good  deal  from 
natural  sources.  The  increase  of  crop  and 
of  nitrogen  in  the  crop  will  appear  more 
clearly  if  we  look  at  it  another  way. 

The  nitrogen  increased  the  crop  enough  to 
pay  its  cost  in  thirty  trials  out  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty.  The  pecuniary  loss  rose  and 
fell  with  the  amount  of  nitrogen  used.  "With 
mineral  fertilizers  alone  the  crop  gathered, 
by  the  above  estimates,  some  60  lbs.  of  nitro¬ 
gen  per  acre. 

As  regards  the  effects  of  the  several  fertil¬ 
izing  materials  used  in  the  experiments,  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  took  the  leading  place  often, 
potash  occasionally,  and  nitrogen  very  rarely. 

A  Remarkable  Exception 
to  the  rule  that  the  corn  is  able  to  gather  a 
fair  supply  of  nitrogen  for  itself  and  is  not 
much  helped  by  nitrogenous  fertilizers  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Newton,  “  K, 
1880.”  Here,  every  plot  without  nitrogen 
was  a  failure,  every  one  with  it  gave  a  large 
yield,  and  the  produce  rose  and  fell  regularly 
with  the  amount  of  nitrogen  applied. 

Why  this  was  so,  I  surely  cannot  tell.  The 
natural  explanation — that  the  soil  lacked  ni¬ 
trogen,  because  it  had  been  lately  cropped 
with  oats  and  rye,  and  had  not  the  mass  of 
grass  roots  to  supply  nitrogen  that  the  old 
grass  lands  of  many  of  the  other  experiments 
is  not  supported  by  the  testimony  at  hand. 
In  Col.  Mead’s  experiment,  “F,  1879,”  the  com 
followed  oats,  and  yet  got  no  good  from  the 


nitrogen.  In  several  cases  in  which  the  ex¬ 
periments  have  been  repeated,  com  following 
corn,  with  the  same  fertilizers,  upon  the 
same  plots,  as  in  Mr.  Bartholomew's,  “C, 
1879”  and  “1880,”  the  nitrogen  was  as  ineffec¬ 
tive  the  second  year  as  the  first.  So,  like¬ 
wise,  in  a  similar  experiment  by  Mr.  J.  W. 
Sanborn,  Farm  Superintendent  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Agricultural  College,  the  yield  of 
corn  in  1878  was  increased,  in  1879  dimin¬ 
ished,  and  in  1880  not  materially  aided,  by 
nitrogen.  Mr.  Sanborn’s  corn,  like  that  of 
the  other  experimenters  who  have  been  re¬ 
peating  their  trials,  has  been  as  persistent  in 
doing  well  with  mineral  fertilizers  alone, 
and  getting  its  own  nitrogen,  as  it  has  in  re¬ 
fusing  to  respond  to  nitrogen  in  fertilizers. 
Where  and  How  Does  Corn  Get  Its  Nitrogen  ? 

This  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer.  The 
prevailing  opinion  among  agricultural  chem¬ 
ists  for  some  time,  and  orse  which  I  have 
shared,  has  been  that  plants  get  nearly  all 
their  nitrogen  from  the  soil  and  extremely 
little  from  the  air.  But  there  are  many  facts 
which  are  very  hard  to  explain  on  this  theo¬ 
ry,  and  I  am,  with  many  others,  coming  to 
suspect  very  strongly  that  plants  do,  some¬ 
how  or  other,  get  considerable  nitrogen  from 
the  air.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  add 
that  one  of  the  public-spirited  agriculturists 
of  our  State,  Hon.  J.  W.  Alsop,  M.D.,  of 
Middletown,  has  undertaken  to  furnish  ap¬ 
pliances  and  defray  the  expenses  of  some 
series  of  experiments  in  his  greenhouse  and 
our  laboratory,  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
some  more  light  on  this  important  question. 
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A  Country  Cottage,  Costing  $600. 

BY  S.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT. 

These  plans  are  for  a  low-priced,  five- 
room  dwelling.  Square  outlines  in  build¬ 
ing  are  most  economical  for  inclosing  a 
given  amount  of  space.  This  form  saves 


\  ■  P 

Fig.  1. — FRONT  VIEW  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


cost  of 


construction 

f  r 


both  in  the  first 

and  in  the  annual  expenses  tor  repairs. 
Such  bouses  are  warmed  easily,  especially  if 
the  chimney  is  near  the  center,  and  the  heat 
is  retained  longer.  The  plans  here  described 
secure  the  above  advantages.  Each  side 
measures  20  feet,  and  the  hight  averages 
the  same.  Though  complete  and  thoroughly 
fitted  for  a  small  family,  its  accommodations 
may  be  increased  in  future  by  additions  at 
sides  or  rear,  or  a  part  of  the  cellar  may  be 
finished  as  a  kitchen Exterior. — Fig¬ 
ures  1  and  2,  give  the  elevations  of  the  front 
and  left-hand  side.  The  front  has  consider¬ 
able  variety  in  the  details  of  finish  ;  and  sim¬ 
ilar  finish  is  intended  for  the  rear.  The  sides 
are  quite  plain,  with  projections  in  harmony 
with  the  other  parts.  The  roofs  are  enlivened 
by  belts  of  diamond  pointed  shingles.  As  a 
rule  a  proportionate  amount  of  tracing 


has  two  windows,  and  an  outside  area  way. 
An  opening  is  made  in  the  chimney  to  admit 
a  stove  pipe.  In  many  cases  it  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  divide  this  cellar  by  a  partition  along 
the  line  of  the  girder,  making  a  kitchen  of  the 
larger  portion,  and  a  cellar  of  the  balance. 
Those  having  such  intentions,  however, 
should  build  the  foundations  to 
show  at  least  3  feet  above  ground, 
with  less  depth  of  excavations. 
....  S'’irst  Story.  — Figure  4. 
Hight  of  ceiling,  9  feet.  The 
front  entrance  is  from  the  porch 
directly  to  the  living  room.  If 
in  an  exposed  situation,  “storm 
doors”  may  be  hung  in  the 
frame  of  the  outside  doors  to 
open  outward ;  or  the  Porch 
may  be  inclosed  with  portable 
panels  of  narrow  ceiling  with  a 
door  at  the  entrance,  which  may 
be  set  up,  or  removed,  as  re¬ 
quired.  The  rear  entrance  is 
through  two  doors  and  a  lobby. 
If  a  rear  window  is  wanted,  the 
upper  portions  of  these  doors 
may  have  glass  sash.  The  living- 
room  is  commodious,  has  an 
open  fire-place,  two  windows, 
and  inside  doors  leading  to  the 
adjoining  rooms,  and  to  the  stairway  to  the 
second  story.  The  Sitting-room  is  small,  but, 
if  neatly  finished,  will  serve  as  the  parlor  of 


Fig.  4.—  FIRST  STORY. 


Fig.  2.— SIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

and  ornament  is  much  more  effective  and 
becoming  on  a  Cottage  than  on  a  Mansion. 
Good  taste,  however,  would  limit  its  use  in 
any  case,  to  the  point  of  rendering  some  real 

service  of  support,  or  protection . Jsiv. 

— Figure  3,  hight  6>/2  feet,  with  foundations 
showing  2  feet  above  ground.  It  is  full  sized, 


Fig.  3. — PLAN  OF  CELLAR. 

a  small  family,  where  a  few  friends  may  be 
pleasantly  entertained.  It  has  one  window 

• . r.-._  opening  to  the  front,  and  a  shelf. 

Another  window  may  be  easily 
added  opposite  the  chimney, 
SB  though  it  would  diminish  the 
wall  space  for  furniture,  etc. 
The  Bedroom  is  also  small,  but 
will  admit  the  necessary  furni¬ 
ture,  and  a  proper  adjustment  of 
the  window  sashes  will  insure 
|  |  the  required  ventilation.  The 
space  under  the  stairs  is  used 
as  a  closet,  unless  needed  for 
stairs  to  a  basement  kitchen. 
....  Second  Story.  —  Figure 
5.  Hight  at  the  plates,  3‘/2  feet, 
and  following  the  rafters  to  the 
full  hight  of  8  feet.  There  are 
but  two  rooms  in  this  story. 
Other  divisions  may  be  made  as 

required . CoasirtruBetleii. — 

The  materials  and  general 
methods  of  construction  of  the 
house  are  similar  to  those  which  were  given 
in  the  last  number  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  ....  Below  are  given  E.-sf.assnrtes : 

45  yards  Excavation,  at  25c.  per  yard. . . . $  11.25 

780  feet  Stone  Work  at  8c.  per  foot . . .  62.40 

1,500  Brick  in  chimneys  at  $12  per  M .  18.00 

260  yards  Plastering  at  20c.  per  yard .  52.00 

1,600  feet  Timber,  at  $15  per  M.  .  24.00 

4  Sills  4x7  in.  20  ft.  long.  I  1  Girt  4x6  in.  20  ft.  long. 

4  Posts  4x7  in.  IS  ft.  long.  1 18  Beams  3x7  in.  20  ft.  loDg. 


4  Ties  4x6  in.  20  ft.  long..  I  1  Beam  3x7  in.  28  ft.  tong. 

2  Plates  4xb  in.  20  ft,  long.  |  22  Rafters  3x4  in.  16  ft. lone, 

20  Joists,  at  15c.  each .  3  no 

200  Wall  Strips,  at  12c.  $24  r  108  Sidingi  at  28c.'$2tL 52  00 

Cornice  Materials . .  12  00 

130  Shingling  Lath,  at  6c.  each . ~  7  80 

22  Bunches  Shingles,  at  $i.25  each .  .  27  50 

85  Flooring  at  28c.  eacli .  .  23  so 

8  Plain  Windows,  at  $6  each . . . . .  4s  m 

2  Cellar  Windows^  at  $2  each .  .  400 

8  Doors,  at  $6  each . 4s  vn 

2  Stairs,  $15;  2  Stoops,  $18 . 33  00 

Closet  finish  and  Shelving,  $12  ;  Nails,  $9 . 21  00 

Carting... . ! . ’.  .  8  00 

(  arpenters’  labor,  not  included  above .  75  00 

Painting,  $50;  Incidentals,  $19.25  .  69  25 

Total  cost  of  the  building, completed . ». _ $600  00 


Poultry  Notes:  Eggs  in  Winter,  Animal 

Food,  etc. 

- - 

I  was  much  pleased  with  your  invitation 
in  the  February  number,  for  persons  to  send 
communications  to'  your  Journal.  It  em¬ 
boldened  me  to  send  the  following  notes  : 

I  fully  agree  with  “  Connecticut  ”  in  the 
February  number,  in  regard  to  the  necessity 
of  supplying  fowls 
with  animal  food  in 
winter.  I  have  de¬ 
monstrated  the  fact 
to  my  satisfaction 
that  poultry  can  be 
made  as  profitable  in 
winter  as  in  sum¬ 
mer.  I  have  about 
one  hundred  and 
fifty  hens,  and  am 
now  receiving  on  an 
average  of  forty  eggs 
per  day,  and  the 
thermometer  below  zero.  Eggs  are  bring¬ 
ing  48  cents  per  dozen,  and  the  expenses 
about  eight  dollars  per  month.  My  hen¬ 
nery  is  built  cheaply,  has  a  glass  front, 
fronting  south,  in  which  I  have  placed  a 
small  stove,  and  keep  fire  night  and  day.  I 
keep  constantly  before  them,  in  self -feeding- 
boxes,  corn,  wheat,  and  oats,  from  which  to 
choose  ;  they  eat  much  the  most  of  wheat. 
It  might  not  do  to  keep  food  before  some 
breeds,  or  old  fowls,  but  it  does  for  White 
Leghorns.  I  find  it  impracticable  to  furnish 
so  large  a  number  with  green  vegetables,  but 
give  them  clover  hay,  which  seems  to  answer 
the  purpose,  and  of  which  they  are  very  fond. 
About  six  miles  from  my  farm  is  a  slaughter 
house,  where  I  get  hog’s  lungs,  by  the  barrel, 
and  tie  a  string  tightly  around  the  middle 
and  hang  them  on  nails,  where  they  can 
easily  reach  them.  The  fowls  can  readily  eat 
the  lungs  when  they  are  fastened,  but  if 
thrown  down  they  cannot.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  lungs  of  animals  contain  a  large 
amoimt  of  albumen  ;  I  do  not  know  it  to  be 
a  fact,  but  I  do  know  they  make  the  hens 
lay,  and  they  are  more  eager  for  it  than  any 
other  food,  in  fact  seem  nearly  “crazy”  for 
it.  The  house  is  divided  into  five  apart¬ 
ments — one  small  one  for  about  twenty  com¬ 
mon  hens  for  setting ;  another  for  the  same 
number  for  breeding  ;  then  all  I  have  to  do 
to  avoid  breeding-in-and-in  is  to  exchange  or 
buy  two  roosters.  The  other  three  apart¬ 
ments  are  larger,  and  are  for  the  main  flock. 
I  intend  another  year  to  keep  about  sixty  in 
each.  They  have  a  run  of  a  half  acre,  which 
is  entirely  too  small,  and  I  intend,  in  the 
spring,  to  add  another  acre  for  their  pasture. 
The  division  fences  are  made  with  shingling-- 
lath  for  rails,  and  ceiling-lath  for  palings, 
then,  by  clipping  one  wing,  they  are  easily 
kept  in  place.  The  expense  of  heating  is 
small,  as  I  have  used  only  one-quarter  ton  of 
coal  thus  far,  and  it  has  been  an  unusual 
severe  winter.  Jersey. 
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The  American  Smelt. — Osmems  viridescens . 

If  one  were  to  place  a  Smelt,  perhaps  the 
smallest  fish  regularly  brought  to  market,  by 
the  side  of  a  20-lb.  Salmon,  he  would  have 
the  two  extremes  of  the  Salmon  Family,  one 
that  produces  some  of  the  most  highly  valued 
food-fishes.  Here 
belong  the  vari¬ 
ous  Trouts,  so 
generally  esteem¬ 
ed  ;  and  the 
White-fish  of  the 
Western  lakes,  is 
another  impor¬ 
tant  member  of 
the  family.  The 
Smelt,  rarely  a 
foot  long,  and 
mostly  about  six 
inches,  is  very 
gracefully  shap¬ 
ed,  is  silvery  be¬ 
low  and  greenish 
above,  and  has  a 
satin  band  run¬ 
ning  its  whole 
length.  The  en¬ 
graving  gives  the 
appearance  of 
this  fish,  which 
is  found  along 
our  coast  from 
New  York  north¬ 
wards  to  Lab¬ 
rador,  going  up  the  streams  in  spring  to 
spawn,  and  descending  again  in  autumn. 
W ere  the  Smelt  unable  to  live  where  it  could 
not  reach  the  ocean,  it  would  not  have  half 
the  interest  it  now  possesses.  In  cases 
where  the  fish  had  passed  up  fresh-water 
rivers  into  fresh  ponds,  and  their  return  to 
the  sea  cut  off,  it  was  found  that  the  fish  at 
once  adapted  itself  to  its  changed  conditions, 
and  bred  when  confined  to  this  form  of  cap¬ 
tivity.  This  fact  has  led  to  the  stocking  of 
interior  waters  with  Smelts,  and  allows  those 
who  live  far  inland  to  enjoy  one  of  the 
choicest  products  of  the  sea.  There  is  a 
species  much  like  ours  in  Northern  Europe, 


while  upon  the  Pacific  coast  there  is  still 
another.  Smelts  are  caught  by  hook  and 
line,  and  also  in  nets.  Though  small,  it  is, 
like  most  others  of  the  Salmon  Family,  a 


“  game  ”  fish,  and  those  who  do  not  measure 
sport  by  the  size  of  the  catch,  are  very  fond 
of  Smelt  fishing.  Immense  numbers  are 
caught  in  the  Eastern  rivers  by  means  of 
nets,  and  when  frozen  are  sent  all  over  the 
country.  It  has  been  successfully  propa¬ 
gated  artificially.  When  first  caught,  the 


Smelt  has  a  marked  odor,  and  a  similar  flavor, 
likened  by  some  to  that  of  fresh  cucumbers, 
and  by  others  is  mentioned  as  a  ‘"rose-flavor.” 
This  odor  is  recognized  in  the  name  of  the 
genus,  Osmerus,  which  is  from  the  Greek  for 
“  a  smell.”  When  the  fish  has  been  long  and 
improperly  kept  it  loses  this  peculiarity,  and 
then  is  not  especially  desirable  for  food. 


Some  Common  Birds. 

-O- 

The  Yellow-Heade<l  Blackbird—  (X  rnthocephalus 
ictero:ephalus.) 

This  is  a  prairie  bird,  and  found  in  many 
localities  from  Wisconsin  south  to  Texas  and 
west  to  California.  The 
larger  meadows  and 
rush -bottom  marshes 
of  the  Western  States 
are  the  favorite  haunts 
of  this  Blackbird, 
where  it  breeds  in 
large  communities.  In 
partially  overflowed 
marshes  the  birds  build 
their  nests  around  the 
stems  of  the  water 
plants,  and  conceal 
their  young  so  thor¬ 
oughly,  that  they  are 
found  with  difficulty. 

The  eggs,  usually  four 
in  number,  are  of  a 
pale  greenish  -  white, 
covered  with  dots  of 
an  umber-brown  color. 

The  ‘  ‘  Yellow  -  heads  ” 
associate  with  other 
Blackbirds,  especially 
the  Cowbird,  which 
they  resemble  in  their  firm  and  graceful  gait. 
Their  note  is  a  cluck,  similar  to,  but  deeper 
than,  the  Red-wing.  This  bird  has  an  agri¬ 
cultural  value  in  destroying  large  quantities 


of  grasshoppers  and  other  injurious  insects. 
The  “  Yellow-heads”  usually  move  in  flocks 
of  two  hundred  or  more,  and  when  upon 
the  ground,  the  rear  ones  keep  continually 
flying  to  the  front,  thus  advancing  the  line 
of  march.  The  general  color  of  the  bird  is 
black.  The  head  and  neck  and  the  fore  part 

of  the  breast  are 
yellow.  There 
is  a  conspicuous 
white  spot  at 
the  base  of  the 
wing.  The  fe¬ 
male  is  smaller 
and  brownish, 
with  the  yellow 
confined  to  the 
head.  Length  of 
male  ten  inches, 
one  of  which  is 
shown  much  re¬ 
duced  in  figure  1. 

Capped  Wood¬ 
pecker,  (Hylotomvs 
pilcalus.) 

This  handsome 
bird  is  very  wide¬ 
ly  distributed,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  the  far  north, 
and  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  It 
almost  always 
breeds  in  the  interior  of  forests,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  on  trees  over  streams  or  ponds  of  water. 
The  hole  for  the  nest  is  from  12  to  18  inches 
deep,  about  3  inches  in  diameter  until  near 
the  bottom  when  it  expands  to  5  or  6  inches. 
The  nest  is  constructed  of  the  fine  chips 
which  are  made  in  digging  the  hole.  The 
Capped  Woodpecker  or  “  Black  Woodcock,” 

|  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  one  of  our  shyest 
birds,  and  its  habits  are  not  very  well  known. 
Hunters  find  it  difficult  to  shoot  these  birds, 

.  they  greeting  the  follower  with  a  loud  cry, 
not  unlike  a  derisive  laugh  as  they  fly  from 
I  tree  to  vee.  The  color  of  body,  wings,  and 
I  tail,  is  a  dull  greenisli-black;  with  a  white  band 


THE  PXLEATED  OR  CAPPED  WOODPECKER. 

from  the  nostrils  along  the  side  of  the  head 
and  neck.  Crown  and  crest,  scarlet  red. 
Length  18  inches.  Figure  2  shows  a  male 
bird.  The  female  has  less  red  upon  its  head. 
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A  Cistern  Filter. 

Mr.  R.  Morton,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.,  de¬ 
scribes  a  filter  for  a  common  cistern  which 
he  has  made  for  his  own  use,  and  claims 
is  simple,  effective,  and  cannot  get  out  of 
order.  A  cistern  with  the  filter  constructed 
and  in  use  is  shown  in  cross-section  in  figure 
1,  made  from  Mr.  M.’s  sketch.  In  construct¬ 
ing  the  cistern  and  filter,  Mr.  M.  writes  :  “  Dig 
a  sub-bottom  b,  about  18  inches  deep  and  36 
inches  wide  ;  brick  and  cement  it  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  cistern.  Set  a  section  of  12-inch 
sewer  pipe  in  the  center  of  this  sub-bottom, 
with  bits  of  stone  an  inch  thick  at  intervals 
for  the  pipe  to  rest  on.  A  layer  of  12  inches 


Fig.  1.— SECTION  OF  CISTERN  WITH  FILTER. 

of  clean  sand  is  put  in  the  sub-bottom,  both 
inside  and  outside  of  the  pipe.  Four  inches 
of  clean  charcoal  is  put  upon  the  sand,  and 
the  balance  of  the  bottom  is  filled  with  gravel 
outside  of  the  pipe,  and  with  sand  on  the 
inside.  Another  piece  of  sewer  pipe  is  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  first  one,  and  the  joint 
cemented  carefully.  This  second  section  may 
be  a  “reducer,”  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
The  perpendicular  walls  of  the  filter  should 
be  built  one  brick  higher  than  the  floor  of  the 
cistern  proper,  that  the  sediment  may  not  be 
drawn  into  the  filter.  The  same  end  may  be 
obtained  by  having  the  bottom  of  the  cistern 
slope  away  from  the  filter,  as  shown  in  figure 


2.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  water,  in  getting 
into  the  sewer  pipe,  must  pass  down  through 
4  inches  of  coarse  sand,  or  gravel ;  4  inches 
of  charcoal ;  12  inches  of  sand,  and  up  again 
through  the  same  thickness  of  each  material. 
The  depth  and  arrangement  of  filtering  ma¬ 
terial  may  be  left  somewhat  to  the  judgment 
of  the  builder  of  the  cistern.  I  know  it  will 
work  well  and  insure  perfect  purification  of 


the  water.  The  material  will  not  shift  or 
get  out  of  order  for  years.  When  sewer  pipe 
are  scarce,  bricks  can  be  used  in  their  place.” 


Among  the  Farmers.— No.  62. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  was  requested  by  the 
Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  way  of  putting  up  and  deliver¬ 
ing  milk,  known  as  the  “Lester  Process,”  in 
accordance  with  which  I  visited  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  vicinity  of  Hopewell,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  There  I  saw  several  farmers  at  milking 
time  at  evening,  and  the  following  morning 
do  the  milking  and  can  the  milk.  It  was 
drawn  in  the  ordinary  pails,  and  with  the 
least  possible  delay  strained  into  large  pails 
or  cans  holding  say  20  quarts,  being  poured 
through  the  common  gauze-strainer  in  the 
pails  into  a  Shaker  flannel-strainer  covering 
the  large  cans,  and  having  then  a  temperature 
of  92  deg.  Fahrenheit,  or  over.  It  was  at  once 
turned  into  glass  cans,  holding  one  quart  each 
which,  when  full,  were  closed  air-tight,  with 
the  perfect  exclusion  of  the  air,  and  con¬ 
siderable  pressure  upon  the  milk.  The  cans 
were  then  placed  submerged  in  tubs  of  ice- 
water  having  a  temperature  of  42  to  45  degrees. 

When  the  tubs  were  filled  the  cans  were  re¬ 
moved  to  the  transportation  boxes  and  covered 
with  broken  ice.  These  boxes  were  water¬ 
tight,  and  in  them  the  milk  in  the  cans  was 
maintained  at  a  temperature  of  40  to  45  de¬ 
grees,  or  thereabout,  until  they  were  finally 
closed  for  shipment.  This  took  place  daily  at 
evening.  The  morning’s  milk  having  re¬ 
mained  in  the  boxes  covered  with  broken  ice 
until  the  evening’s  milk  could  be  shipped, 
when  the  ice  was  renewed  if  necessary.  I 
examined  it  in  the  evening  before  shipment 
and  found  that  fully  ten  per  cent  of  the 
cream  had  risen  upon  it,  that  no  perceptible 
shrinkage  had  taken  place,  but  found  that  an 
actual  shrinkage  must  have  occurred  because 
the  can  lids,  which  had  been  screwed  down, 
were  no  longer  so  tight,  though  still  air-tight. 
This  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  an  addi¬ 
tional  turn  or  a  part  of  a  turn  could  be  given 
to  the  screw,  which  it  was  important  to  do  lest 
the  lids  should  become  still  further  loosened 
by  rough  handling  or  the  motion  in  transit. 

I  followed  the  milk  the  next  day  to  the  d0”  ot 
of  the  Company  in  Jersey  City.  Her.  _  ^ouid 
not  distinguish  the  morning  from  the  evening- 
milk.  The  cream  had  risen  and  showed 
equally  upon  each.  The  flavor  and  general 
appearance  of  the  milk  was  indistinguishable. 
The  cream  could  be  easily  removed,  the  cans 
being  cylindrical  and  not  narrowed  at  all  at 
the  top.  It  might  be  either  skimmed  off  or 
stirred  into  the  milk,  according  to  the  pref¬ 
erence  of  the  purchaser. 

I  took  a  list  of  customers  who  were  served 
daily  with  this  milk,  including  all  in  certain 
streets,  and  visited  them.  They  were,  with 
great  unanimity,  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
milk,  approving  the  system  of  delivery,  the 
can,  and  the  quality  of  the  milk.  They  gen¬ 
erally  skimmed  the  can  as  soon  as  it  was 
opened,  used  the  cream  for  coffee  and  tea, 
and  the  milk  for  the  children.  Some  showed 
a  little  caution  about  praising  the  milk  too 
much  before  they  were  assured  that  the  com¬ 
pany  had  no  intention  of  raising  the  price 
above  10  cents  a  quart,  at  which  price  I  leam 
it  has  been  uniformly  sold. 

I  desire  to  add  my  conviction  that  the  put¬ 
ting  up  of  pure  milk  from  cows  properly  fed, 


THE  LESTER  CAN. 


and  air-tight,  the  air  being  totally  excluded, 
as  by  the  process  witnessed  and  described, 
does  not  prevent  the  milk  keeping  sweet  and 
wholesome  several  days.  The  milk  must,  of 
course,  be  free  from  the  contamination  inci¬ 
dent  to  dirty  flanks,  dirty  milkers,  and  filthy 
stables,  hot  from  the  cow,  canned  so  quickly 
after  it  is  drawn  that  the  natural  heat  has  not 
time  to  escape.  By  this  process  it  is  impossible 
for  the  milk  to  churn  during  transportation. 

Every  one  familiar  with  the  transportation 
of  milk  must  regard  this  as  mi  entirely  new 
departure.  If  I  had  not 
had  ample  demonstration 
of  the  success  of  the  plan, 

I  would  have  seriously 
doubted  the  possibility  of 
keeping  milk  untainted  if 
closed  up  hot.  Every  prac¬ 
tical  man  would  have  said 
“It  will  surely  smother.” 

That  it  does  not  seems  to 
be  proof  positive  that 
“animal  heat”  is  not 
different  from  heat  from  any  other  source. 

Like  other  inventors,  Mr.  Lester  has  found 
his  path  beset  by  difficulties.  He  has  been 
for  years  laboring  to  establish  the  principles 
involved,  and  made  practically  useful  in  his 
can.  This  is  a  cylinder  about  as  broad  as 
high,  of  strong  “glass,  with  a  cover  capping 
it  perfectly,  and  provided  with  a  rubber  ring 
which  clings  to  it  under  the  flange  seen  in 
the  engraving.  Through  the  center  of  the 
cover  there  is  a  small  hole  which  is  covered 
by  a  rubber  air  cushion,  that  is  forced 
down  with  great  power  by  a  screw,  working 
in  the  bail  which  clasps  the  can  at  any  point 
of  the  bottom.  The  can  is  easily  cleansed, 
as  are  also  the  cover,  rubber,  and  bail. 

Our  Orloff  Fillies. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  say  a  few  words 
now  and  then  about  our  Orloff  fillies. 
They  are  now  two  and  three-year-old  sum¬ 
mer  colts.  We  hitched  them  up,  and  drove 
them  single  and  double  without  “break¬ 
ing.”  It  required  only  a  little  coaxing, 
and  extreme  deliberation  the  first  and 
second  time  they  were  hitched  up.  It  may 
be  so  with  all  colts  that  are  trained  thus  early 
in  life,  but  it  is  new  to  me.  I  have  one,  not 
an  Orloff,  coming  fom;,  “Roxy,”  thoroughly 
well  broken  to  go  single  or  double  or  under 
the  saddle,  and  she  goes  like  an  old  horse, 
though  playful  and  coltish  in  her  feelings. 
She  is  rather  large  and  strong,  yet  I  let  my 
•wife  drive  her  all  about.  The  three-year-old 
Orloff  was  more  easily  accustomed  to  the 
harness  than  she,  and  apparently  enjoys  the 
sleighing  as  much  as  we  do.  Yet  we  are  very 
careful  not  to  use  her  too  much. 

The  Question  of  Shoeing: 

came  up  when  we  began  to  use  the  colts. 
They  were  taken  out  of  a  rough,  stony, 
mountain  pasture,  and  their  feet  were  worn 
down  quite  small.  I  was  afraid  they  would 
soon  go  lame  on  our  gravelly  roads,  but  they 
did  not,  and  so  were  not  shod  until  ice  came. 
Then  I  was  afraid  to  trust  them  without 
calks,  and  so  had  them  shod. 

The  first  result  of  the  shoeing  was  that 
“  Roxy  ”  “forged  ”  terribly,  that  is,  she  s  track 
her  hind  foot  into  the  hollow  of  the  fore  foot 
on  the  same  side,  just  as  it  was  feeing  lifted 
off  the  ground.  We  heard  not  only  the  thud 
of  the  hoof  striking,  but  the  loud  click  of 
the  shoes.  I  had  her  forward  shoes  taken 
off,  and  according  to  the  advice  of  a  veteri- 
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nary  surgeon  a  heavy  pair  put  on,  the  ob¬ 
ject  being  to  have  the  foot  carried  so  far 
forward  by  the  additional  weight,  that  it 
would  not  be  hit.  It  spoiled  her  gait,  and 
after  the  first  two  or  three  days  did  no  good. 
So  these  shoes  were  ripped  off  and  steel 
“  Goodenough”  shoes  for  winter  use  put  on. 
The  effect  was  marvellous.  Her  actions  are 
free  and  easy  and  there  is  very  little  click¬ 
ing.  I  attribute  this  to  the  shoe  being  so 
light  and  well  formed.  After  this  experience 
I  put  the  same  shoes  on  the  other  colt  which 
we  drive,  and  am  glad  to  find  that  she  is  so 
wide-gaited  that  her  hind  feet  are  thrown 
outside  the  fore  feet  when  trotting  fast. 

What  Need  is  there  of  Shoeing  ? 

Many  a  man  will  ask  himself  that  question 
after  reading  Sir  Geo.  Cox’s  article  in  the 
“Popular  Science  Monthly,”  copied  from 
“Frazer’s  Magazine.”  The  writer  argues  ex¬ 
tremely  plausibly  that 
shoes  are  not  only  not 
necessaiy,  but  exceed¬ 
ingly  harmful.  Now, 
every  year  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  driving  my 
horses  barefoot  as  long 
as  I  can,  and  find  that 
one  of  the  pair  can  be 
driven  about  three 
weeks,  when  the  hom 
will  be  worn  into  the 
quick,  just  at  the  toes  of 
the  fore  feet.  Then  I 
have  him  shod  forward. 

His  mate  will  go  bare¬ 
foot  all  summer,  but 
still,  if  given  too  much 
“  road  work,”  will  get 
tender.  This  tenderness 
comes  on  after  going  on 
thegravelly  roads, not  account  of  any  breaking 
due  to  nail  holes,  but  because  the  hom  wears 
Away.  Experience  will  no  doubt  prove  that 
little  half-moon  shaped  toe-guards,  called  “toe 
clips,”  are  all  that  is  necessary — just  to  keep 
the  toe  from  wearing.  These  ought  really  to 
be  factoiy  made,  and  for  sale  at  the  hard¬ 
ware  stores.  Few  things  are  easier  to  do 
than  to  prepare  the  toe  of  the  hoof — dressing 
off  a  proper  surface  with  the  rasp — and  then 
fasten  on  the  “  clip”  or  guard  with  nails.  I 
use  this  style  of  shoeing  with  great  satisfac¬ 
tion;  and  between  letting  the  horses  go  bare¬ 
foot  and  protecting  the  toes  in  this  way, 
while  the  full  natural  wear  and  pressure 
comes  upon  the  sole  and  frog,  get  my  horses 
feet  in  perfect  form  during  the  summer,  so 
that  the  smith  and  the  shoes  and  the  calks 
have  only  the  winter  months  to  damage  them. 
As  a  general  rule  this  is  not  long  enough 
for  much  harm  to  come  to  the  feet, 

I  have  found  moreover  that  the  steel 
“Goodenough”  shoes,  which,  when  worn  a 
little  smooth,  must  be  taken  off  and  a  new  set 
put  on,  if  kept  for  summer  shoes  will  wear 
a  long  time,  and  when  cut  in  two,  will  make 
excellent  half-moon  shoes  or  toe  clips. 

Since  reading  the  article  referred  to,  I  am 
determined,  if  possible,  to  harden  my  horses 
feet  so  that  I  can  use  them  freely  barefooted 
all  summer.  The  plan  therein  suggested  is 
to  give  the  horse  a  rest,  barefooted  of  course, 
until  the  nail  holes  have  nearly  or  quite  grown 
out,  and  then  to  use  him  carefully  at  first, 
until  the  hoof  grows  hard  and  strong.  Still, 
I  think  the  result  will  show  that  some  horses 
may  be  used  barefooted  while  others  must 
have  some  protection  to  their  feet. 


A  Device  for  Weighing  Bulky  Articles. 

Mr.  Orion  Siggins,  Forest  Co.,  Penn.,  sends  a 
sketch  of  a  method  of  home- weighing  which 
he  finds  very  convenient,  and  describes  some¬ 
what  as  follows  :  “A  beam  of  hard-wood,  2 
by  5  inches  through,  and  16  feet  long,  a,  is  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  floor  above,  at  the  point  b, 
four  feet  from  the  end  c.  The  platform,  e,  is 
made  of  inch  boards,  and  is  8  feet  square  ;  it 
is  suspended  from  the  end  of  the  beam,  c,  by 
four  ropes,  one  being  fastened  to  each  corner 
of  the  platform.  A  steelyard,  with  a  capacity 
of  150  to  200  pounds,  is  suspended  in  the 
middle  of  a  rope  which  reaches  from  the  end 
of  the  beam,  d,  to  a  staple  in  the  floor  at  /. 
A  hook  on  the  lower  end  of  the  rope  will 
make  it  easy  to  unfasten  from  the  floor  at 
any  time  when  it  is  desired  to  raise  the  long 
end  of  the  beam  and  lower  the  platform.  A 


cord,  g,  is  fastened  to  the  beam,  with  one  end 
passing  up  over  a  floor  beam — both  ends 
hanging  within  easy  reach.  With  this  rope 
the  weighing  beam  is  easily  kept  in  the  right 
position.  When  the  hay,  etc. ,  is  on  the  plat¬ 
form  ready  for  weighing,  take  hold  of  the 
rope  to  which  the  steelyard  is  suspended, 
and  pull  it  down  and  hook  it  to  the  floor. 
With  the  weighing  beam  adjusted  as  here 
given,  each  pound  mark  on  the  steelyard  will 
represent  three  pounds.  If  the  poise  marks 
110  pounds,  there  will  be  330  pounds  on  the 
platform.  The  difference  arises  from  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  b  and  d  being  three  times  the 
length  from  b  to  c.  devices  may  be  used  at 
the  points,  b,  c,  and  d ;  and  any  old  hook  will 
answer  at  f.  The  long  arm  of  the  weighing 
beam  should  just  balance  the  short  arm  and 
the  platform.  To  do  this  it  may  be  necessary 
to  add  some  weight  near  d,  as  indicated  above. 

_ n  „ _  « 

A  Feeder  for  Young  Lambs. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Grant,  Carroll  Co.,  Ky.,  sends  a 
sketch  and  a  description  of  a  Feeder  for  lambs 
which  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  filler 
is  made  of  tin,  shaped  like  an  eaves  trough 
for  a  house,  about  30  inches  in  length,  and 
closed  at  both  ends.  At  intervals  of  about 
six  inches,  tin  tubes  like  those  to  an  oil  feeder 
are  fastened  through  one  edge,  and  reach 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  trough.  A  drop 
of  solder  is  placed  on  one  side  of  each  tube 
near  the  outer  end.  This  projection  secures 
a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  2£  inches  long, 'which 
makes  a  nipple  for  the  lamb.  The  tubing  can 
be  bought  at  any  drug  store.  T&e  feeder 
complete  will  cost  about  seventy-five  cents, 


and  solves  the  problem  of  raising  lambs  with¬ 
out  mothers  at  very  little  trouble  or  ex¬ 
pense.  Mr.  G.  writes,  it  is  best  to  place  the 
feeder  by  the  side  of  a  fence  so  that  the 
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lambs  can  put  their  heads  between  the  rails 
or  boards  and  obtain  their  food  without  waste. 


Bran  of  Indian  Corn  and  of  Wheat. 

Mr.  A.  Buffat,  Knox  Co.,  Tenn.,  asks  if  we 
can  inform  him  of  the  relative  value,  as  food 
for  stock,  of  the  bran  from  Indian  Com  and 
that  from  Wheat.  The  question  was  referred 
to  Prof.  Atwater,  who  replies  as  follows  : 

Below  are  analyses  of 


I. 

II. 

in. 

Maize  Bran. 

Wheat  Bran. 

.  Wheat 

Maiskleie. 

Coarse. 

Middlings. 

German. 

r- — American. - , 

(Water . 

. 12.0  p.  c. 

11.4  p.  c. 

11  8  p.  c. 

Ash  . 

....  2.3  “ 

5.1  “ 

2.3  “ 

1  Albuminoids. . . 

.  S.O  “ 

12.9  “ 

11.4  “ 

oH 

!  Woody  Fibre  . . 

. 12.5  “ 

8.1  41 

4.8  “ 

Eh 

Other  Carbohydrates  61.2  “ 

59.0  “ 

66.8  “ 

[Fats . 

. 4.0  “ 

3.5  “ 

2.9  “ 

100.0 

100.6 

100.0 

A 

1  Albuminoids. . . 

. 0.2  “ 

10.0  “ 

8.9 

£  - 

Carbohydrates. . 

. 55.0  “ 

48.5  “. 

54.8  “ 

( Fats . 

.  3.6  “ 

3.1  “ 

2.6  " 

& 

Nutritive  ratio. 

..  ..10.3 

5.6 

6.9 

5 

Valuation  $  100  lbs.. 92.0  cts. 

101.0  cts. 

100.0  cts. 

Figures  for  “Total”  are  from  direct  analyses. 
Those  for  “Digestible”  are  calculated  by  as¬ 
suming  certain  proport  ions  of  each  constituent 
to  be  digestible,  that  proportion  being  based 
upon  results  of  digestion  experiments  in  (lie 
case  of  the  Wheat  Bran,  but  assumed  for  the 
Maize  Bran,  with  which  no  digestion  experi¬ 
ments  have  as  yet,  so  far  as  I  know,  been 
made.  For  explanations  of  *  ‘  Nutritive  ratio  ” 
and  “Valuation,”  see  American  Agriculturist, 
December,  1879,  and  January,  1880.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  lower  value  of  the 
German  Maize  Bran  (no  American  analyses 
have,  I  think,  been  made)  is  due  to  the  smaller 
content  of  albuminoids,  as  compared  with 
the  Wheat  Bran.  It  has  also  less  ash  and 
nitrogen,  and  is  worth  less  to  make  manure. 
The  “  Valuation  ”  above  given  does  not  take 
the  manorial  value  into  account.  W.  O.  A. 


A  Tie  for  ISag's,  etc. — Wm.  Nelson, 
Essex  Co.,  Mass.,  sends  a  sketch  of  a  Tie, 
shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  It  consists  of  a 
small  piece  of  wood 
with  a  slot  cut  in  one 
side  and  a  cord  at¬ 
tached  at  one  end. 

The  wooden  pieces 
are  made  very  rapid¬ 
ly  by  taking  a  num¬ 
ber  of  laths  and  saw¬ 
ing  them,  all  at  once, 
into  ten  pieces.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  pieces  are 
then  put  into  a  vise 
and  the  notch  sawed 
into  the  sides.  Mr. 

N.  has  used  these 
ties  for  binding  his 
shocks  of  corn,  and 
finds  them  veiy 
handy.  The  piece 
of  wood  with  the  cord  drawn  into  the  slot 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving. 
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A  Handy  Seed  Sower  for  Small  Gardens. 

BY  WILL  W.  TRACY,  SUPERINTENDENT  D.  M.  FERRY  & 
CO.'S  TEST  GARDENS,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

The  necessity  of  planting  and  keeping  en¬ 
tirely  distinct  and  unmixed  a  few  feet  of  drill 
of  over  one  thousand  samples  of  vegetable 
seeds,  developed  a  simple  arrangement,  cost¬ 
ing  but  50  cents,  which  did  the  work  of  sowing 
so  nicely  and  proved  so  convenient,  that  it 
seems  to  me  admirably  adapted  for  use  in 
small  gardens  and  for  sowing  such  seeds  as 
salsify,  carrot,  and  soaked  seed, 
which  are  not  easily  sown  by  the 
hand  drills.  The  Sower  consists  of 
a  funnel,  a,  some  6  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  to  one  side  of  which  is  solder¬ 
ed  a  box,  b,  B  inches  deep  and  6 
inches  wide  and  long.  At  right 
angles  to  the  box,  and  running 
parallel  with  one  side  of  the  fun¬ 
nel,  is  securely  fastened  a  handle 
c,  some  18  inches  long,  and  having 
a  stiff  wire  inn  along  each  side  and 
over  the  top  in  a 
loop.  The  tube,  d, 
of  the  funnel,  some 
30  inches  long,  %  of 
an  inch  in  diameter, 
is  also  parallel  with 
the  same  side,  so  that  the  handle 
one  side  and  the  tube,  form  one 
straight  line.  In  using  the  Sow¬ 
er,  the  ground  having  been  mark¬ 
ed  out,  the  seed  is  placed  in  the 
box,  and  the  end  of  the  handle  & 
pressed  into  the  left  armpit,  the 
end  of  the  tube  being  kept  over 
the  drill  with  the  left  hand,  while 
the  right  takes  the  seed  out  of 
the  box  and  distributes  it  through 
the  funnel  and  tube.  With  this 
instrument  we  were  able,  after  a 
few  hours’  practice,  to  sow  as 
rapidly  as  with  an  ordinary  hand 
drill ;  but,  of  course,  not  cover¬ 
ing  as  they  do.  If  desired,  a  cov- 
erer  like  that  of  the  hand  drill 
could  be  attached  to  rings  e  at  the 
end  of  the  tube.  I  do  not  present 
this  as  entirely  new,  a  funnel  and 
tube  having  been  used  for  seed 
sowing  for  many  years  ;  but  I  have  never  seen 
one  arranged  as  described,  and  which  I  lind  in 
use  to  be  better  than  any  other  I  have  seen. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Selling  Earin  Produce. 

I  met  Jake  Frink  to-day  on  Hookertown 
Street,  in  the  role  of  curb-stone  merchant, 
lie  was  disposing  of  his  late  hatch  of  turkeys, 
about  fifty  birds,  in  his  old  wagon.  The  horse, 
wagon,  and  driver  were  all  in  their  declining 
years,  and  bore  marks  of  hard  service.  The 
harness  had  not  been  oiled  for  several  years. 
It  had  been  mended  in  several  places  with 
stout  twine,  and  one  of  the  traces  was  gone 
and  its  place  supplied  with  a  piece  of  rope. 
The  half-starved  horse  was  cribbing  away  at 
a  wooden  post  as  the  trade  went  on. 

“  Don’t  s’pose  you  want  to  buy  enny  tur¬ 
keys  to-day,  neow  du  ye,  Squire  Hunter  ?” 

Frank  Hunter  kept  a  market,  did  his  own 
butchering,  bought  of  the  neighboring  farm¬ 
ers  when  he  could  buy  to  advantage,  and  had 
a  large  circle  of  village  customers.  He  is 
one  of  five  butchers  who  dispense  meat  in 
Hookertown,  and  knows  the  market  value  of 
all  farm  products  as  well  as  any  man  in  town. 
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SOWER. 


“You  have  brought  coals  to  Newcastle,  this 
morning,  Mr.  Frink,”  said  Hunter.  “  Ye  see, 
we  have  been  stuffed  with  turkeys  and  geese 
and  other  poultry  all  the  fall  and  winter, 
until  eveiy  woman  that  keeps  a  boarding¬ 
house  is  sick  of  the  sight  of  a  turkey,  and  the 
boarders  are  a  good  deal  sicker  than  she  is.” 

“Du  tell,  Squire,  if  that  is  so?  I  kinder 
thought  folks  had  got  over  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s  by  this  time,  and  I  should  be  in  luck 
for  once  in  my  life.  Jest  my  luck — exactly  !” 

“  Why  didn’t  ye  bring  some  veal?  Every¬ 
body  is  aider  veal  cutlet,”  remarked  Hunter. 

“Veal, man !  Why,  my  keows  haint  calved 
yet.  That’s  reason  enuff  !  ”  Jake  exclaimed. 

“  I  don’t  think  I  could  handle  any  more 
turkeys  at  present,”  said  Hunter,  turning  to 
go  into  his  market.  The  ink  was  hardly  dry 
upon  his  blotter  where  he  had  sold  two  tur¬ 
keys  to  a  customer  at  twenty  cents  a  pound. 

“Hold  on,”  said  Jake,  “  I  want  you  to  look 
at  my  turkeys.  They  are  corn-fed,  some  that 
Polly  has  fattened,  and  they  are  just  as  good 
as  any  sold  for  Thanksgiving.  Make  us  an  of¬ 
fer  for  ’em,  I’ve  got  to  raise  money  for  taxes.” 

“  The  turkeys  are  good  enough,”  said  Hun¬ 
ter,  looking  over  the  lot,  “but  nobody  hank¬ 
ers  arter  that  kind  of  flesh.  Should  have  to 
sell  at  a  discount” — which  statement,  he 
knew,  required  a  large  discount  from  the 
truth.  “The  best  offer  I  could  make  you  is 
sixteen  cents  a  lb.”  At  which  figure  the  bar¬ 
gain  was  closed.  Caterers  for  the  Boston  and 
Providence  markets  were  buying  turkeys  the 
same  day  for  eighteen  cents,  but  Jake  Frink 
does  not  take  the  papers,  and  did  not  know 
that.  All  the  butchers  in  Hookertown  were 
retailing  turkeys  at  twenty  cents  a  pound,  but 
Jake  Frink  does  not  buy  butcher’s  meat  much, 
and  did  not  know  that.  Jake  could  have 
told  to  a  cent  the  price  of  whiskey  by  the  pint 
or  gallon,  for  he  was  much  better  versed  in 
liquors  than  in  poultry.  If  he  had  spent 
the  same  amount  of  time  in  peddling  around 
at  the  houses  that  he  spent  in  the  saloons, 
he  might  have  got  twenty  cents  for  his  birds, 
and  carried  the  money  home  with  him.  The 
real  transaction  that  morning  was  550  lbs.  of 
turkeys  sold  at  16  cents  a  pound — $88.00.  The 
trade  possible  to  him,  was  to  sell  at  whole¬ 
sale  to  the  speculator  for  18  cents,  making 
$99.00  for  his  turkeys,  or  to  peddle  at  the 
houses  and  make  $110.00  for  his  birds.  He 
might  have  done  this  in  about  the  same  time 
that  he  wasted  at  the  saloon,  drinking  poison¬ 
ous  whiskey  ;  and  Polly  Frink,  his  wife,  who 
raised  and  fattened  the  turkeys,  would  have 
had  a  much  better  reward  for  her  labors. 

This  little  transaction,  at  the  curb-stone 
market  in  Hookertown,  illustrates  in  a  forci¬ 
ble  jray  the  great  loss  to  farmers  that  occurs 
all  over  the  country  by  bad  marketing.  Rais¬ 
ing  farm  produce  is  one  thing  :  selling  it  to 
advantage  is  quite  another.  Some  men  seem 
to  have  a  knack  at  trade,  and  never  find  any 
difficulty  in  selling  produce  at  the  highest 
market  price.  They  raise  finished  products. 
If  it  is  veal,  pigs,  or  poultry  that  they  put  off, 
it  is  well  fattened.  If  it  is  exposed  for  sale, 
the  fat  is  kept  in  sight.  They  have  a  keen 
appreciation  of  its  qualities,  and  an  unction 
in  their  speech  that  heightens  the  charms  of 
nature.  They  see,  and  make  their  customers 
see  every  good  quality  in  the  article.  If  there 
is  one  better  market  than  another  within  two 
hours’  ride  of  the  farm,  they  are  quite  sure  to 
find  it  otrt.  They  understand  the  economy  of 
bringing  producer  and  consumer  close  to¬ 
gether,  and  if  they  can  get  in  between  the 


meat  market  and  its  customers,  they  do  not 
fail  to  do  it.  There  is  not  much  surplus  of 
vegetable  or  animal  products  that  lies  idle 
upon  their  hands  when  it  is  once  ready  for 
market.  It  is  sold  for  cash,  and  goes  into  the 
bank  account.  There  is  another  class  of  farm¬ 
ers  with  just  as  good  natural  abilities,  who 
understand  cultivation  quite  as  well,  that  do 
not  study  the  principles  of  economy,  do  not 
know  the  cost  of  production,  and  do  not  know 
half  the  time  whether  they  gain  or  lose  in  the' 
sale  of  their  products.  They  are  the  prey  of 
middlemen,  who  study  prices  and  not  only 
sell  their  own  farm  products  but  speculate 
largely  in  the  products  of  their  neighbors. 
The  slack  farmers  are  always  behind  hand  in 
their  business  and  in  their  accounts,  always 
in  debt,  and  are  tempted  by  the  greenbacks  of 
the  middleman  to  part  with  anything  they 
have  to  sell  at  the  middleman’s  price.  He 
emphasizes  trade,  calculates  to  make  more 
money  in  speculating  than  in  working  his 
farm,  and  does  it.  I  drop  a  few  hints  for  the 
benefit  of  Jake  Frink  and  his  fellow  sufferers. 
In  the  first  place,  Jake  works  the  wrong 
organs.  I  admit  there  is  a  fair  show  of  mus¬ 
cular  action.  He  follows  the  plow  and  the 
cultivator  fairly,  and,  start  him  on  the  road 
toward  the  Hookertown  saloons,  there  is  great 
alacrity  in  his  footsteps.  Once  there,  he  cul¬ 
tivates  his  stomach  rather  than  his  brains, 
and  goes  home  very  stupid.  We  have  alto¬ 
gether  too  little  brain  work  upon  the  farm. 
We  want  not  less  muscle,  perhaps,  but  much 
more  mind  applied  to  the  business.  It  is  quite 
as  necessary  as  in  any  other  business.  No 
other  pursuit  can  tolerate  so  much  stupidity 
without  ruin.  In  the  second  place,  Jake  Frink 
and  his  companions  in  tribulation  do  not  take 
the  papers.  It  is  far  within  bounds  to  say 
that  one-third  of  our  farmers  take  no  agri¬ 
cultural  paper,  and  read  little  or  nothing  about 
the  theory  or  practice  of  their  business.  Any 
well-established  journal  of  agriculture  would 
stimulate  the  spirit  of  inquiiy,  and  set  them 
to  thinking  about  the  economies  of  their  busi¬ 
ness,  the  value  of  better  stock,  better  seeds, 
and  better  implements  of  husbandly.  A 
paper  would  be  especially  helpful  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  marketing,  for  it  gives  the  prices  of  all 
farm  products  in  the  large  markets  of  the 
country.  The  farmer,  who  reads  and  thinks, 
knows  what  his  produce  is  worth,  and  what 
he  can  reasonably  expect  to  get  for  it.  He 
would  also  see  the  great  advantage  of  dealing 
directly  with  the  consumer  in  many  cases. 
With  good  local  markets,  the  farmer  may  as 
well  supply  families  directly,  as  to  sell  to  a 
middleman.  Most  f  amilies  in  a  village  would 
prefer  to  engage  their  butter  for  the  season, 
and  have  it  brought  to  them  weekly,  or  twice 
a  week,  than  to  buy  at  the  grocers.  Many  buy , 
in  the  same  way,  their  poultry,  eggs,  lamb, 
veal,  fruits,  and  many  of  their  vegetables. 
A  thrifty  farmer,  who  goes  to  market  once 
or  twice  a  week  with  one  thing,  may  as  well 
carry  a  variety,  and  carry  a  fair  load  for  his 
wagon.  It  makes  a  good  deal  of  difference 
in  his  annual  profits,  whether  his  weekly  sales 
are  three  dollars  for  nine  pounds  of  butter, 
or  thirty  dollars  for  a  variety  of  products 
usually  consumed  in  a  family.  The  Jake 
Frink  style  of  marketing  is  not  a  success. 

HooTcertown ,  CL,  I  Yours  to  command, 

Feb.  1, 1S81.  i  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 


Breeding  Tenns.-A  recent  conversa¬ 
tion  with  a  cattle  breeder  again  reminded  us 
of  the  prevailing  looseness  in  the  use  of  the 
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•ordinary  terms  employed  by  breeders.  In 
the  first  place,  what  is  a  breed  ? — When  any 
kind  of  domestic  animal  has,  through  a  series 
of  generations,  acquired  certain  characteris¬ 
tics,  as  of  speed,  length  of  wool,  milking  qual- 
ties,  etc.,  that  are  transmitted  to  their 
offspring  with  much  certainty,  such  a 
group  of  animals  is  known  as  a  breed. 

Of  such  are  the  Shorthorns,  Jerseys, 
etc.,  among  cattle;  Southdown,  Merino, 
etc.,  among  sheep  ;  and  Berkshire,  Suf¬ 
folk,  etc.,  in  swine.  Having  defined 
the  term  breed,  we  see  what  ought  to 
be  understood  by  the  term  pure-blood, 
full-blood  and  thorough-bred.  These  all 
mean  the  same,  and  indicate  “  animals 
of  a  distinct  and  well  defined  breed 
without  the  admixture  of  other  blood.” 

A  Grade  is  produced  by  breeding  to¬ 
gether  an  animal  that  belongs  to  a  dis¬ 
tinct  breed,  and  one  that  does  not,  a 
“native,”  as  it  is  frequently  termed. 

Thus  a  Jersey  bull  and  a  “  native  ”  cow* 
produce  a  grade  offspring.  The  cow 
may  be  pure-blood,  full-blood,  or  thor¬ 
ough-bred,  and  the  bull  a  “  native,”  and 
a  grade  is  likewise  the  result.  A  cross¬ 
bred  animal  is  one  resulting  from  the 
breeding  together  of  two  distinct  breeds. 
When  closely  related  animals  are  bred 
it  is  termed  e?ose-breeding ;  and  when 
this  relationship  is  of  the  closest  kind, 
it  is  styled  in-and-in-breeding.  There  are 
other  less  important  terms  used  by  breeders. 


Pastures  and  Pasture  Grasses. 

In  looking  over  any  English  catalogue  of 
agricultural  seeds,  one  is  struck  with  the 
prominence  given  to  seeds  of  pasture  grasses. 
While  our  seedsmen  content  themselves  with 
giving  a  list  of  their  grass  seeds,  the  British 
seedsman  offers  a  number  of  mixtures  for 
pastures  upon  different  soils.  The  catalogue 
of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  England, 


now  before  us,  offers  some  20  different  mix¬ 
tures,  in  every  case  giving  the  grasses  com¬ 
posing  them  and  the  proportions  of  each,  for 
as  many  different  situations  and  uses.  Some 
of  these  contain  from  20  to  25  different  kinds 
of  grasses,  clovers,  and  other  forage  plants. 
A  pasture  properly  laid  down  in  England, 


lasts  such  an  indefinite  term  of  years,  that  it 
is  called  “permanent.”  This  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  our  methods ;  Timothy,  Red- 
top,  and  Clover  are  sown,  mowed  as  long  as 
seems  profitable,  and  then  the  field  is  used 


as  a  pasture.  In  a  term  of  years,  longer  or 
shorter,  according  to  soil  and  situation,  this 
gets  foul,  ceases  to  be  profitable  and  is  broken 
up  and  brought  into  cultivation.  The  cata¬ 
logue  we  have  referred  to,  that  of  the  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  gives  two  engravings  which 
we  reproduce,  the  one  (fig.  1)  showing  the 
vegetation  of  a  worn  out  and  unprofitable 
pasture,  and  the  other  (fig.  2),  of  such  a  pas¬ 
ture  renovated  by  proper  re-seeding.  It  is 
doubtful  if  many  of  our  pastures  that  are 
considered  as  fairly  good,  would  show  a  much 
closer  vegetation  than  that  given  in  figure  1, 
while  there  is  probably  not  a  pasture 
in  America  so  perfectly  stocked  as  that 
represented  in  the  other  figure.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  the  generally  poor 
condition  of  our  pastures  is  largely  due 
to  following  English  precedents.  The 
mixtures  so  useful  in  England  for  pas¬ 
tures,  as  well  as  for  lawns,  are  an  utter 
failure  here  ;  they  consist  largely  of 
grasses  which,  while  of  the  greatest 
value  in  a  moist  climate,  are  with  us  en¬ 
tirely  killed  off  by  the  first  dry  sum¬ 
mer.  While  it  is  tine  that  we  have  the 
wonderful  Blue-grass  pastures  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  in  parts  of  the  adjoining 
States,  still  they  are  exceptional,  though 
where  possible  nothing  better  can  be 
desired.  But  take  the  country  through, 
the  one  great  want  is  a  pasture  that 
shall  be  permanently  productive — one 
that  the  farmer,  and  especially  the  dai¬ 
ly  man,  can  depend  upon  to  carry  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  cattle  year  after  year. 
With  the  many  grasses,  native  and  for¬ 
eign,  there  must  be  more  than  two  or 
three  that  will  be  useful  as  pasture 
grasses.  In  looking  over  the  English 
“mixtures”  for  pastures,  we  find  them  to 
include  grasses  that  are  tall  and  those  that 
will  flourish  when  overshadowed  ;  those  that 
start  very  early,  and  those  that  hold  on  late ; 
those  that  grow  best  during  a  wet  season,  and 
those  that  will  flourish  in  a  dry  one.  It  is 
just  this  variety  that  is  needed  for  our  pas- 


Fig.  1. — VEGETATION  OF  A  WOKN-OUT  FASTUBE. 


tures,  and  especially  do  we  need  to  provide 
for  the  long  seasons  of  drouth.  There  is  no 
one  thing  in  which  our  experimental  farms 
can  do  so  good  service  as  to  ascertain  what 
mixture  of  grasses  will  provide  in  our  cli¬ 
mate  such  pastures  as  one  sees  in  England  in 
the  most  unfavorable  season.  Let  us  have 
pastures  that  will  be  really  “permanent. " 


The  Management  of  Liquid  Fertilizers. 

v  There  is  no  doubt  that,  with  proper  ar¬ 
rangements,  the  application  of  liquid  manure 
by  a  system  of  irrigation,  may  be  highly  prof¬ 
itable.  But  for  the  average  farmer,  or  the 
owner  of  a  truck  patch,  without  proper  ap¬ 
pliances,  to  transport  liquid  manure  by 
means  of  a  tank  drawn  by  one  horse,  or  a 
barrel  upon  a  barrow,  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it 
is  the  best  method.  The  liquid  manure  is 
largely  water,  and  water  is  not  only  a  very 
heavy  article  to  carry  about,  but  it  is  not,  in 
the  strict  sense,  a  fertilizer.  If  one  can  make 
the  water  transport  itself,  and  carry  the 
fertilizer  with  it,  one  great  item  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  is  saved.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  it  will 
be  better— to  use  a  contradiction  of  terms — to 
transport  the  liquid  manure  in  the  solid  form, 
instead  of  collecting  it  in  a  cistern  to  receive 
it  on  an  absorbent.  Sun-dried  peat ;  muck 
that  has  been  frozen  and  dried;  sods  from  the 
head-lands  ;  straw  from  thrasher  ;  sea-weed  ; 
swale  hay;  marsh  grass;  leaves  and  sawdust; 
are  all  good  absorbents.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  taking  up  with  one  or  another  of  these 
—all  the  liquid  made  by  farm  stock  kept  in 
the  barn.  A  mass  two  or  three  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness,  in  the  barn  cellar,  will  take  up  the 
liquid,  and  retain  all  its  fertilizing  qualities 
without  much  loss.  This  compost,  made 
under  cover,  retains  everything  valuable  in 
the  solid  and  liquid  excretions  of  the  cattle, 
and  the  mass  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  spread 
as  a  top-dressing  upon  grass  land  at  any  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  or  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
*>il  for  any  cultivated  crops,  every  particle  of 
the  compost  becomes,  so  to  speak,  a  cistern 
for  holding  what  is  valuable  in  the  liquid 
manure.  Thus  there  is  no  waste  in  carting  a 
vast  amount  of  water  to  the  fields.  The  fer¬ 
tilizing  material  is  distributed  in  the  com¬ 
post,  as  it  is  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  the 
process  is  completed  by  the  rainfall.  All  the 
riches  of  the  barn  cellar  are  thus  placed  econ¬ 
omically  within  reach  of  the  roots  of  plants* 

A  “Small  Gate”  in  a  Picket  Fence. 

Mr.  T.  B.  McMains,  Tippecanoe  Co.,  Ind., 


sends  a  sketch  showing  how  he  makes  an. 


A  SMALL  GATE  IN  A  PICKET  PENCE. 


opening  in  a  picket-fence,  which  may  often 
be  very  handy  to  allow  a  person  to  pass 
through.  A  light  gate  is  made  out  of  the- 
ordinary  pickets,  by  nailing  them  to  two  thin 
cross-pieces,  which  serve  as  hinges,  and  a 
cross-brace  running  between  them,  as  shown, 
in  the  engraving.  The  hinges  are  fastened  to 
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the  horizontal  bars  of  the  fence  by  wooden 
pins  shown  at  a  and  b.  A  piece  of  rope  or  a 
short  wire  passing  over  the  ends  of  two  of 
the  pickets  serves  to  keep  the  gate  securely 
fastened.  The  opening  is  not  designed  for  a 
regular  gate,  and  could  not  be  used  for  the 
passage  of  any  vehicle,  as  the  horizontal  bars 
would  be  in  the  way.  For  a  back  gate  to  the 
garden  such  an  opening  would  frequently 
be  found  convenient  and  save  many  steps. 


Different  Qualities  of  Wool  Upon  the 

Same  Sheep. 

-  - 

The  classification  of  the  “stapler”  or  sorter 
of  wool  is  founded  to  a  certain  extent  upon 
the  difference  in  the  quality  of  wool  according 
to  the  part  of  the  sheep’s  body  upon  which  it 


Fig.  1.— ■ WOOL-REGIONS  OX  A  SHEEP. 

has  grown.  In  dividing  the  fleece  it  is  spread 
upon  the  table  with  the  sheared  side  down, 
and  the  various  parts  removed,  and  thrown 
into  their  appropriate  places.  The  finest  wool 
is  obtained  from  the 
back  —  the  portion 
marked  a,  a,  in  fig¬ 
ure  1.  The  next  best 
quality  extends  from 
the  thighs  to  the 
shoulders  and  covers 
the  flanks,  marked 
b.  The  neck  and 
rump  give  the  third 
grade,  c,  c,  and  the 
four tli  is  produced 
upon  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck  and  the 
breast  and  the  ex¬ 
tremities,  d,d.  The  principal  differences  that 
are  kept  in  mind  in  grading  the  wool  are : 
strength  of  fibre,  fineness,  and  the  curl.  The 
last  point  is  a  more  important  one  than  might 


Fig.  2. — CURL  IN  WOOI,. 


Fig.  3.— KINDS  OF  WOOL,  MAGNIFIED. 

seem  at  first  sight.  A  long  straight  wave, 
as  shown  at  a,  in  figure  2,  is  not  desirable  ; 
neither  is  the  curl  shown  at  b,  where  the 
fibre  folds  back  abruptly  upon  itself.  The 


greatest  elasticity  and  strength  is  found  in 
the  regular  and  fine  crimping  shown  at  c. 

When  examined  with  the  microscope  the 
wool  fibres  are  found  to  be  traversed  with 
fine  oblique  lines,  which  give  them  a  rough 
or  scaly  surface  ;  it  is  this  which  renders 
woollen  fabrics  so  strong  and  durable. 

The  illustrations  in  figure  8  represent  some 
of  the  different  kinds  of  wool  and  hair  that 
are  used  for  clothing.  A  portion  of  a  fibre 
of  Spanish  Merino  is  shown  at  a ;  South- 
down,  b ;  Camels  hair,  c ;  Mohair,  or  fine  goat’s 
wool,  d ;  Alapaca,  e ;  Llama,  /;  Yak,  g. 


“Guinea”  or  “Johnson”  Grass. 

In  March  1877  we  gave  a  description,  and 
an  engraving  of  “Guinea-Grass,”  Sorghum 
Halepense.  As  we  there  stated,  botanists  had 
made  a  muddle  of  it  by  placing  it,  some  in  one, 
and  some  in  another  of  the  genera  Andropo- 
gon,  Holcus,  Milium,  and  others.  There 
seems  to  be  some  danger  of  a  similar  con¬ 
fusion  with  the  common  names  of  this  grass. 
Chapman,  in  his  “Flora”  says  it  is  “culti¬ 
vated  under  the  name  of  Cuba  Grass.”  In 
our  travels  in  the  Southern  States,  we  found 
it  called  “Guinea-Grass”  by  intelligent  nur¬ 
serymen  and  planters,  who  had  no  other 
name  for  it ;  the  late  Mr.  Moore,  who  culti¬ 
vated  it  largely  near  Augusta,  Ga.,  knew  it 
as  “  Guinea-Grass,”  and  this  name  is  adopted 
by  Mr.  Howard  in  his  “  Manual  of  Grasses  for 
the  South.”  Mr.  Post,  who  largely  cultivates 
it  in  Alabama,  calls  it  “Johnson  Grass.”  That 
high  authority, the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C.,  informs  us  that  it  is  “False 
Guinea-Grass,”  and  also  “  Means  Grass,”  and 
moreover  “Egyptian  Grass.”  Then  comes 
Col.  Killibrew,  the  wide  awake  Commissioner 
of  Tennessee,  who  speaks  of  it  as  “  Egyptian 
Sugar  Cane,  as  its  proper  name  is.”  We 
came  near  forgetting  that  this  is  also  the 
wonderful  “Green  Valley  Grass,  or  Sorgo- 
halepence',”  which  was  a  few  years  ago  ad¬ 
vertised  with  a  cut  of  a  man  reading  in  the 
shade  of  it,  and  which,  producing  a  wonder¬ 
ful  crop  of  grass  above  ground,  was  to  yield, 
we  don’t  now  recollect  how  many  bushels  of 
nutritious  roots  below  the  surface.  With 
this  multiplicity  of  names  we  are  all  the 
more  inclined  to  adhere  to  that  which  we 
adopted,  after  due  consideration,  in  1877,  as 
being  the  one  by  which  the  grass  would  be 
most  generally  recognized  in  the  Southern 
States,  namely— “  Guinea-Grass  ” — and  when 
we  speak  of  “Guinea-Grass,”  let  it  be  under¬ 
stood  that  we  refer  to  the  “  Cuba,”  “  John¬ 
son,”  “Means,”  “False  Guinea,”  “Egyp¬ 
tian,”  and  “  Green  Valley  ”  grass  of  others, 
and  especially  to  Sorghum  Halepense.  As 
there  may  be  some  danger  of  confounding 
this  with  some  of  the  forms  of  Sorghum  vul- 
gare,  the  Durra  Corn,  we  give  an  engraving 
of  a  panicle,  which  specimens  from  Mr.  W. 
H.  Carson,  allow  us  to  present.  The  panicle 
is  more  elongated,  more  branching  and  open 
than  in  any  form  of  the  Durra,  while  the  in¬ 
dividual  seeds,  instead  of  being  as  in  Durra, 
more  or  less  globular,  are  flattened  and  much 
like  an  enlarged  Broom-corn  seed-  The  grass 
has  a  very  large  and  fleshy  perennial  root, 
which  is  likely  to  make  it  troublesome  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  become  a  weed  in  localities  where 
frost  does  not  kill  it.  The  results  obtained 
by  the  late  N.  B.  Moore,  who  for  many  years 
cultivated  100  acres  near  Augusta,  Ga.,  from 
which  he  took  three  and  four  cuttings  each 
season,  and  which  is  said  to  have  yielded  him 


from  $7,000  to  $10,000  annually,  show  that 
this  grass  is  valuable  in  the  Southern  States. 
Recently  its  cultivation  has  been  undertaken 
on  a  large  scale  by 
Mr,  Herbert  Post,  of 
Alabama,  who  is 
very  well  satisfied 
with  it  thus  far.  As 
to  its  success  in 
northern  localities 
we  have  no  other 
information  besides 
that  given  in  Mr. 

Post’s  circular ;  he 
says  that  he  has  sent 
seeds  to  Michigan, 

Wisconsin,  Iowa, 

Kansas,  Missouri, 
and  California,  from 
all  of  which  he  has 
had  favorable  re¬ 
ports.  We  look  upon 
the  “jGuinea,”  the 
“Johnson,”  or  what¬ 
ever  of  the  many 
other  names  Sorg¬ 
hum  Halepense  may 
be  called,  as  a  grass 
worthy  of  trial. 

When  we  describe  a 
new  plant,  many 
take  this  as  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  it, 
hence  we  wish  for 
it  to  be,  in  this  case, 
especially  under¬ 
stood  that  we  give 
it  as  a  comparative¬ 
ly  new  thing,  of 
which  we  have  no 
personal  knowledge,  but  of  which  the  reports 
are  sufficiently  favorable  for  us  to  commend 
it  for  trial  only.  We  always  advise  our 
readers  to  not  depend  upon  a  novelty  in  vege¬ 
tables,  etc.,  for  their  main  crop,  but  to  stick 
to  tested  sorts  while  they  at  the  same  time 
try  new  ones.  So  with  grass  and  other  farm 
seeds ;  a  trial  can  be  made  without  a  con¬ 
siderable  expense.  A  small  patch  will  tell  as 
much  as  a  field  of  several  acres.  While  we 
advise  keeping  up  with  the  times  we  also  ad¬ 
vise,  with  all  new  things,  to  “go  slow.” 


THE  GUINEA-GRASS. 

( Sorghum  Halepense. ) 


A  Chicken  Feed  Trough. 

- 

Mr.  John  Stewart,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.,  sends 
sketches  of  liis  feed-trough  for  chickens.  It 


Fig.  1.— THE  CHICKEN  TROUGH  OPEN. 

consists  of  a  long  trough,  made  of  inch  boards, 
fastened  to  end  pieces,  which  rest  upon  the 
ground.  A  cover  is  made  of  similar  boards, 


Fig.  2. — THE  CHICKEN  TROUGH  CLOSED. 

sloping  downward,  one  side  of  which  :s 
fastened  to  the  end  pieces  by  two  pins— -one 
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at  each  end — upon  these  the  board  easily 
turns.  Figure  1  shows  this  half  of  the  cover 
turned  for  putting  in  the  feed.  The  trough, 
with  cover  closed,  is  given  in  figure  2. 


About  Orchard-Grass. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  made  of  late  concerning  Orchard- 
Grass.  It  is  quite  as  valuable  a  grass  as 
Timothy,  and  in  some  respects  preferable  to 
that  grass,  and  should  be  more  generally 
known.  Its  botanical  name  is  Dactylis  glom- 
erata,  the  generic  name,  Dactylis,  being 
nearly  the  Greek  word  for  “  a  finger’s 
breadth,”  probably  applied  to  it  on  account  of 
the  size  of  its  clusters  of  spikelets.  The  en¬ 
graving,  figure  1,  will  allow  any  one  to  re¬ 
cognize  it,  as  there  is  no  other  common  grass 
in  which  the  spikelets,  or  flower  clusters,  are 
gathered  in  dense  masses  at  the  ends  of  the 
•branches  of  the  panicle  as  in  this.  Those 
who  look  more  closely  into  the  structure  of 
grasses,  will  find  the  spikelets  to  be  as  in 
figure  2,  where  the  glumes  are  shown  as  nearly 
equal,  with  three  florets ,  the  lower  palets  of 
which  terminate  in  short  points.  Though 
called  Orchard-Grass  with  us,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  known  in  England  as  “  Cock’s-foot.” 
In  some  works  it  is  given  as  a  native  of  this 
country,  but  while  it  is  generally  introduced 
in  all  the  older  States,  it  is  nowhere  a  native. 
Still,  singularly  enough,  the  success  that  at- 


Fig.  1. — orchard-grass  ( Dactylis  glomerata). 


tended  its  cultivation  in  Virginia,  where  it 
had  been  brought  from  England,  in  colonial 
times,  caused  it  to  be  returned  to  the  mother 
country  about  1764,  as  Orchard-Grass,  and  of 
great  value  ;  thus  an  interest  was  created  in 
England  in  one  of  their  own  grasses,  which 
had  not  heretofore  been  highly  valued.  Since 
Orchard-Grass  was  thus  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land,  its  culture  largely  increased,  and  it  now 
properly  holds  a  high  rank.  In  this  country, 


Fig.  2. — FLOWERS  OF 
ORCHARD-GRASS. 


on  the  contrary,  its  popularity  diminished  ; 
and  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  interest 
in  it  has  been  renewed.  Without  discussing 
the  reasons  for  this,  we  may  say  that  we 
know  of  no  other  grass,  not  even  the  univer¬ 
sally  cultivated  Timothy,  so  well  deserving 
the  attention  of  our  farmers  for  both  hay  and 
pasturage,  as  Orchard-Grass.  It  adapts  itself 
to  all  varieties  of  soils ;  its  stems  are  very 
leafy  ;  it  does  well 
in  the  shade  of 
trees ;  it  gives  a 
very  heavy  after- 
math  ;  and  it  is  in 
its  best  condition, 
in  blossom,  at  the 
same  time  with  red 
clover  ;  all  of  these 
being  in  its  favor 
as  a  meadow  grass. 
For  pastures,  it  is 
quite  as  valuable, 
starting  quite  early 
in  spring ;  pushing 
a  new  growth  very 
rapidly  after  it  has  been  grazed  over ;  lasting 
late  in  the  fall ;  and  enduring  drouth  better 
than  almost  any  other.  Against  it  are  cited 
two  faults  :  1st.  It  has  a  tendency  to  grow  in 
clumps  and  form  tussocks ;  and  2d.  It  has 
not  sufficient  hold  upon  the  soil,  but  is  pulled 
up  by  the  root  by  the  cattle.  The  first  of  these 
is  overcome  by  thick  seeding,  and  the  second 
by  not  turning  the  cattle  upon  it  until  the 
roots  have  taken  thorough  hold  of  the  soil. 
On  this  point  Col.  Killebrew,  in  his  excellent 
work  on  “The  Grasses  of  Tennessee,”  says  : 
“  It  should  not  be  pastured,  the  first  season, 
until  August,  however  tempting  it  may  be.” 
He  states  that  in  eveiy  case  of  complaint  as 
to  the  want  of  endurance  of  this  grass  in 
pastures,  he  found  the  trouble  due  to  pastur¬ 
ing  too  early.  Like  Timothy,  it  may  be  sown 
with  grain  crops  in  fall  or  spring,  and  is  re¬ 
garded  as  especially  suitable  to  seed  with 
oats.  The  seeds  run  from  12  to  15  pounds  to 
the  bushel,  those  usually  offered  by  seeds¬ 
men  weigh  14  pounds.  Two  bushels  to  the 
acre  is  the  least  that  should  be  sown,  and  two 
and  a  half  bushels  is  still  better,  using  about 
15  pounds  of  Clover  seed  to  the  acre.  Orchard- 
Grass  has  been  found  admirably  suited  for 
winter  pasture  in  the  Southern  States.  How¬ 
ard,  in  his  pamphlet  on  “  Grasses  and  Forage 
Plants  at  the  South,”  ranks  it  as  next  in  im¬ 
portance  to  the  “  Fall  Meadow  Oat-Grass  ” 
(. Arrenatherum  avenaceum),  both  for  hay 
and  especially  for  winter  pasturage,  with  both 
leaving  the  after-math  undisturbed,  and  tunr¬ 
ing  the  cattle  on  after  Christmas,  and  if  the 
grass  is  for  pasturage  only,  keeping  them  on 
after  spring  opens.  One  point  to  which  we 
have  before  referred,  finds  an  illustration  in 
this  grass  ;  that  is,  the  importance  of  improv¬ 
ing  our  grasses  by  selection.  Something  like 
40  years  ago,  the  Messrs.  Lauson  &  Son,  of 
Edinburgh,  selected  some  of  the  most  vigor¬ 
ous  plants  of  Orchard-Grass  (Cock’s-foot),  and 
by  continuously  sowing  and  selecting,  estab¬ 
lished  a  variety  known  as  “  Mammoth  Cock’s- 
foot,”  the  seeds  of  which,  at  the  present  day, 
bring  a  much  higher  price  than  those  of  the 
common  kind.  We  have  not  yet  found  out 
what  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  many  of  our  common  grasses. 

!Si”! w in"  a,  ItniMins'  Together. — 

Mr.  E.  B.  Repp,  Carroll  Co.,  Md.,  describes 
a  method  by  which  he  drew  together  the 


frame  of  a  shed  that  had  been  forced  apart  at 
the  plates  by  winds  and  heavy  snows.  As 
outbuildings  are  damaged  in  a  similar  manner, 
we  give  Mr.  R’s.  remedy.  Figure  1  is  a  cross- 
section  of  the  shed.  A  piece  of  stout  rope  is 


put  around  the  plates,  as  shown  at  a  and  b. 
Two  pulleys  are  fastened  to  these  “  slings,” 
with  ropes  running  between  them,  as  seen  in 
the  engraving.  A  windlass  is  placed  upon 
the  outside  of  the  building  to  receive  the 
loose  end  of  the  rope,  and  aid  in  the  work. 
In  making  the  windlass,  two  strips  are  first 
nailed  upon  the  outside  of  the  shed,  each  with 
a  notch  near  one  end  to  receive  the  “  roller 
in  this  case  it  was  made  by  using  the  gambrel 
employed  in  hoisting  beeves.  Two  holes  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  are  bored  in  the 
roller  to  receive  the 
two  levers  used  in 
turning  thewindlass. 

The  apparatus  com¬ 
plete  is  shown  in  fig¬ 
ure  2.  The  rope  is 
wound  around  the 
roller  a  few  times  to 
keep  it  from  slipping, 
and  when  the  wind¬ 
lass  is  turned,  the 
side  of  the  building  is  brought  back  to  its 
proper  place,  when  it  can  fee  securely  fastened 
by  nailing  stout  pieces  of  board  between  the 
plates,  rafters,  and  cross-beams  of  the  shed. 


Fig.  2. — THE  WINDLASS. 


Preparing  the  Soil— Plows  and  Pulverizers. 

-o- - 

If  one  crosses  the  Rio  Grande  at  El  Paso, 
he  will  find  himself  in  Mexico,  and  among 
vineyards  that  are  famed  throughout  that 
country  for  their  wine — which  is  poorer  than 
one  would  suppose  it  possible  for  human  inge¬ 
nuity  to  produce  from  such  excellent  grapes. 
In  these  vineyards  will  be  found  in  use  a  plow 
which  is  probably  the  counter  part  of  that 
used  by  Noah  when  he  “  planted  a  vineyard.” 
A  stick  with  the  proper  natural  crook,  its 
point  roughly  shod  with  iron,  scratches  the 
surface  soil  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
just  as  it  did  in  oriental  countries  long  before 
the  Christian  era.  In  looking  at  the  displays 
of  brightly  polished,  beautifully  modelled 
plows  made  by  our  best  makers,  at  a  recent 
fan-,  it  was  natural  to  mentally  compare  the 
miserable  primitive  plows  we  had  so  often 
seen  in  Mexico,  with  these  elegant  productions 
which  seem  almost  perfect.  Yet  to  some  of 
our  inventors,  the  most  perfect  of  our  plows 
seem,  as  compared  to  their  ideal,  as  crude  as 
do  the  primitive  crooked-stick  plows  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  best  now  made.  The  office 
of  the  plow  is  to  turn  over  and  stir  the  soil ; 
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to  do  this  in  some  better  and  more  effective 
manner  than  with  the  plow,  has  been  the 
object  of  several  inventors.  One  sought  to 


THE  CHICAGO  SCREW  PULVERIZER. 


do  this  by  means  of  revolving  disks,  and 
though  this  seemed  full  of  promise  at  first, 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  it  for  several  years. 
The  only  invention  for  “  plowing,”  other  than 
with  the  plow,  which  to  our  knowledge  has 
reached  that  point  when  it  is  offered  for  sale, 
;s  the  Chicago  Screw  Pulverizer.  The  en¬ 
graving  shews  sufficiently  the  general  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  implement  or  machine  ;  this  has 
a  screw-shaped  blade,  which  must  cut  up  and 
turn  over  the  soil  in  a  most  effective  manner. 
For  breaking  up  prairie  sod,  and  for  prepar¬ 
ing  the  land  for  the  wholesale  cultivation  of 
wheat  and  corn,  so  common  in  the  Western 
States,  this  “Pulverizer”  seems  admirably 
adapted.  We  have  not  seen  it  at  work,  but 
so  far  as  testimonials  go,  those  in  favor  of 
this  machine  are  wonderfully  enthusiastic. 
It  seems  to  have  made  for  itself  a  place  in 
the  agriculture  of  the  Western  and  Southern 
States,  including  Texas.  How  far  it  may  be 
useful  on  the  farms  of  the  older  States,  is  yet 
to  be  shown,  but  the  evidence  as  to  its  utility 
elsewhere,  is  abundant  and  interesting.  It  is 
but  a  few  years  ago — within  the  memory  of 
most  of  our  readers — that  the  scythe  was 
superseded  by  the  mowing  machine.  That 
the  plow  will  give  place  to  some  other  imple¬ 
ment,  we  do  not  doubt,  and  this  “Chicago 
Pulverizer  ”  looks  as  if  a  long  step  had  been 
made  in  that  direction,  and  the  implement 
appears  to  be  an  improvement  of  real  value. 


A  New  Squash— “  Perfect  Gem.” 


He  who  introduces  a  new  rose  or  a  netv 
strawberry  does  well.  He  who  gives  us  a  new 


cabbage  or  an  improved  squash  does  better. 
We  cannot  expect  every  one  who  owns  land 
to  grow  fine  strawberries  and  roses,  until  he 
has  learned,  through  the  medium  of  his  din¬ 
ner  table,  that  there  is  a  difference  in  varie¬ 
ties.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  people 
still  living  who  have  not  learned  that  there 
is  something  better  than  the  “  Canada  Crook- 


Neck,”  and  for  whomGrcgory  and  the  “  Hub¬ 
bard”  have  lived  in  vain.  The  “Perfect 
Gem”  is  a  new  departure  in  squashes,  the 
only  one  with  which  we  can  classify  it  being 
the  “Cocoanut,”  and  that  it  resembles  in  size 
only.  The  shape  of  this  squash  is  shown  in 
the  engraving ;  it  is  very  regular  in  form 
and  in  size,  the  specimens,  nearly  globular, 
being  about  5  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  stem 
is  angled ;  the  color  of  the  skin  a  dead  white. 
The  flesh  is  thick,  for  the  size  of  the  squash, 
pale  yellow,  fine  grained,  sweet,  and  of  most 
excellent  flavor  ;  those  who  do  not  fancy  the 
flavor  of  some  of  the  large  squashes  will  find 
the  “Perfect  Gem”  remarkably  delicate  in 
this  respect.  The  keeping  quality  is  said  to  be 
excellent.  On  February  1st,  those  brought  to 
us,  with  which  no  special  care  had  been  taken, 


to  apply  to  the  fruit  only.  This  note  was 
widely  published  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  sale  of  the  plants.  Fortunately  the  gen¬ 
eral  experience  has  more  than  confirmed  all 
that  was  said  about  the  fruit ;  had  it  not  done 
so,  and  had  the  Cuthbert  been,  as  is  often  the 
case,  a  variety  of  no  value  save  in  the  locality 
where  it  originated,  this  use  of  our  note, 
guarded  though  it  was,  would  have  placed 
us  in  a  most  undesirable  position,  and  we 
should  have  been  abundantly,  though  unde¬ 
servedly,  censured.  This  incident  brought 
us  to  the  determination  to  give  no  written 
opinion  outside  of  the  columns  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  Whatever  of  credit  may 
come  from  an  article  belongs  to  the  paper,  and 
not  to  any  individual  connected  with  it. 
Until  the  custom  of  the  French  is  adopted, 


THE  CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 


were  in  the  best  condition.  The  “Perfect 
Gem  ”  is  offered  for  the  first  time  by  Messrs. 
J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  Street,  N.  Y., 
who  inform  us  that  it  was  discovered  on 
Long  Island,  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Allen,  of  Garden 
City.  The  Messrs.  Thorburn  state  that  the 
productiveness  of  the  variety  is  something 
wonderful ;  that  the  plant  begins  to  set  fruit 
near  the  root,  like  the  bush  varieties,  and  as 
the  vine  runs,  which  it  sometimes  does  for  20 
feet,  and  branching  as  it  goes,  the  fruit  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  produced,  very  often  yielding  24 
squashes  within  the  space  of  three  feet.  It 
begins  to  bear  early,  and  may  be  used  both 
as  a  summer  and  winter  variety.  The  objec¬ 
tion  that  might  be  made  by  some — that  it  is 
small — is,  to  us,  a  point  in  its  favor.  One  can 
have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  may  not 
care  for  squash  several  days  in  succession, 
as  he  must  have  with  a  large  squash,  or  lose 
a  good  share  of  it.  It  is  much  easier  to  use 
two  or  three  small  squashes  than  a  part  of 
one  large  one,  and  if  one  can  raise  the  same 
weight  from  an  area,  the  small  squashes  are 
preferable  for  the  small  family.  From  a  trial 
of  the  “  Perfect  Gem  ”  upon  the  table,  we  are 
disposed  to  make  a  test  of  it  in  the  garden. 


The  Cuthbert  Raspberry. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  one’s  first  impres¬ 
sions  respecting  a  fruit  or  plant  confirmed  by 
subsequent  experience.  Several  years  ago 
abundant  specimens  of  the  Cuthbert  were 
brought  for  our  examination,  and  we  gave  a 
written  opinion,  intentionally  so  worded  as 


where  every  writer  signs  his  article,  even  if 
it  be  but  a  brief  item,  it  is  better  that  our 
journalism  should  remain  wholly  impersonal. 
As  to  the  Cuthbert — it  is  now  generally  in 
the  trade  and  has  been  so  widely  tested  that 
it  is  safe  to  commend  it  as  one  of  the  best 
varieties  of  raspberry  to  plant  for  market  or 
for  home  use.  Some  nurserymen  go  so  far 
as  to  rank  it  as  “  the  best  ” — a  high  claim  to 
make  for  any  fruit,  but  all  who  have  tested 
the  Cuthbert  accord  it  a  high  rank.  The 
original  plant  was  found  in  the  garden  of  the 
late  Thomas  Cuthbert,  at  Riverdale,  N.  Y., 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a  seedling  of  the  “  Hud¬ 
son  River  Antwerp,”  as  that  variety  was  in 
cultivation  there.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  did  not  push  it  by  extolling  it  im¬ 
moderately,  hence  it  has  made  its  way  very 
gradually  and  upon  its  own  merits.  The 
berry,  wherever  we  have  seen  it,  has  been  of 
good  size,  a  lively  red  color,  and  of  a  firmness 
quite  unusual  in  raspberries,  while  it  is  very 
satisfactory  as  to  flavor.  It  is  as  hardy  as 
any  other  good  raspberry,  but  has  been  in¬ 
jured  in  some  seasons  in  localities  were  it  had 
previously  passed  several  winters  unharmed. 
Mr.  E.  P.  Roe,  usually  cautious  in  his  praise 
of  varieties,  calls  it  “  The  Coming  Market 
Raspberry,”  Doctor  Hexamer,  than  whom  no 
one  is  less  given  to  extravagance,  regarded  it 
a  year  ago  as  “  the  best  raspberry  in  exist¬ 
ence,”  and  other  experienced  cultivators  have 
given  similar  testimony.  The  engraving  is 
an  exact  representation  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Cuthbert  as  it  appeared  last  season  in  the 
grounds  of  J.  T.  Lovett,  at  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
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New  Single  and  other  Dahlias. 

The  double  Dahlia  variabilis,  in  its  in¬ 
numerable  varieties,  is  so  generally  cultivated 
to  the  exclusion  of  others,  that  we  speak  of 
it  as  the  Dahlia,  as  if  it  were  the  only  one. 
No  doubt  some  of  our  readers  recollect  when 
this  Dahlia  was  first  introduced  to  our  gar¬ 
dens,  and  the  wonderful  change  that  has  con¬ 
verted  the  single  or  semi-double  kinds  into 
the  nearly  globular,  perfectly  doubled  and  j 
quilled,  choice  florists’  varieties.  We  do  not 
admire  the  florists’  Dahlia ;  the  flowers  are 
heavy  and  the  stems  are  weak,  grasshoppers 
attack  the  flowers,  and  borers  riddle  the 
stalks,  and  after  much  trouble  with  sticks 
and  strings,  liquid  manures,  and  fights  with 
insects,  we  are  fortunate  if  we  get  a  fan- 
bloom  before  frosts  kill  the  plants.  The  flow¬ 
ers  are  so  thoroughly  mechanical  and  utterly 
wanting  in  the  grace  and  beauty  that  we  look 
for  in  flowers,  that  we  have  come  to  the  con-  ! 
elusion  that  paper  or  other  artificial  flowers 
are  quite  as  beautiful  and  cost  much  less. 
The  culture  of  the  fancy  varieties  of  the 
Dahlia  has  greatly  declined  since  25  or  30 
years  ago,  when  novelties  in  England  brought 
one  to  ten  guineas  each,  for  a  little  rooted 
cutting,  and  some  of  our  amateurs  imported 
them  even  at  those  prices.  While  we  have 
very  little  interest  in  florists’  or  “fancy” 
dahlias,  mere  balls  of  color,  we  are  glad  to 
see  other  species  introduced,  which  are  of 
easier  culture,  quite  as  effective  for  forming 
masses  of  color  and,  which  the  old  style  is 
not*  and  never  can  be,  really  useful  as  cut 
flowers,  especially  for  large  floral  decorations. 
In  a  recent  visit  to  several  English  gardens, 
we  were  struck  with  the  beauty  and  useful¬ 
ness  of  these  newer  dahlias,  even  in  that 
cool  climate,  and  thought  how  much  more 
effective  they  would  be  under  our  bright  suns,  i 
Upon  mentioning  these  on  our  return,  to  j 
Peter  Henderson,  we  found  that  this  wide-  I 


the  “  cactus  dahlia  ”  ( Dahlia  'Juarezii). 

awake  florist  had  anticipated  our  suggestions, 
and  had  already  imported  some  of  the  most 
desirable  of  these  plants.  Already  have  the 
species  broken  up  into  varieties  known  by 
florists'  names.  Among  the  real  or  nominal 
species,  besides  the  common  Dahlia  ( D .  vari¬ 
abilis),  there  are  now  offered  :  Dahlia  impe¬ 


rials,  D.  coccinea,  D.  Mexicana,  D.  gracilis, 
D.  Cervantesii,  and  D.  Juarezii ,  and  numer¬ 
ous  varieties  have  already  been  derived  from 
some  of  them.  Dahlia  imperialis,  which  we 
figured  several  years  ago,  is  a  grand  plant, 
but  it  requires  so  long  a  season  that  it  is  of 
no  use  in  northern  gardens.  The  varieties 
of  D.  gracilis  and  D.  coccinea  form  com¬ 
pact  bushes,  three  feet  high 
or  less,  with  excellent  foli¬ 
age,  and  a  profusion  of 
single  flowers,  usually  about 
the  size  of  a  half  dollar, 
with  a  yellow  disk,  and 
ample  ray  flowers,  all  the 
way  from  pure  white, 
through  various  yellows, 
lilacs,  and  scarlets,  to  the 
darkest,  velvety  maroon. 

Then-  profuse  bloom  and 
the  brilliancy  of  their  flow¬ 
ers  commend  them  at  once. 

One  of  the  most  striking 
of  all  these  new  Dahlias  is 
D.  Juarezii,  whether  a  spe¬ 
cies  or  not  is  difficult  to 
decide  in  its  present  curi¬ 
ously  half-doubled  state. 

It  was  introduced  into  cul¬ 
tivation  from  Mexico,  by 
the  way  of  Holland,  and  is 
altogether  a  striking  novel¬ 
ty.  The  foliage  and  habit 
of  the  plant  are  good,  while 
the  flowers  are  so  unlike 
those  of  any  other  as  to 
make  the  common  name  of 
“Cactus  Dahlia”  properly 
descriptive,  as  they  remind 
one  in  their  form  and  bril¬ 
liant  scarlet  color,  of  the 
flower  of  some  of  the  Cacti. 

The  engraving  gives  the 
flower  of  about  half  of  its 
real  size.  Peter  Henderson 
speaks  of  it  in  his  cata¬ 
logue  as  ‘ 1  the  grandest 
novelty  of  the  year.”  Some 
of  these  newer  Dahlias  will 
make  excellent  plants  for 
pot  culture,  as  they  readily 
submit  to  being  dwarfed.  Like  the  older 
sorts,  they  are  not  in  the  least  hardy,  but 
their  roots  must  be  kept  with  the  same  care 
that  we  give  to  potatoes  and  other  tubers. 


tensest  colors  that  are  almost  blue-black. 
Some  have  a  sprawling  habit,  but  this  can  be 
overcome  whenever  some  one  will  take  them 
in  hand,  and  raise  choice  varieties.  One  of 
the  latest  additions  to  the  list  of  perennial 
species  is  from  the  mountains  of  Cashmere,. 
Delphinium  Cashmerianum.  It  has  a  good 
blue  color,  and  its  flowers  are  of  a  somewhat 


A  New  Larkspur— The  “Cashmerean.” 

The  Larkspurs,  Delphiniums,  are  general 
favorites,  perhaps  for  the  reason  that  whether 
among  the  low  growing  annuals  or  the  often 
stately  perennials,  the  flowers  are  for  the 
most  part  blue,  and  often  of  some  shade  of 
that  color  rarely  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
The  old  annual  Rocket  Larkspurs  we  rarely 
see  now-a-days,  yet  they  give  flower  spikes 
almost  as  handsome  as  Hyacinths  and  with 
great  range  of  color.  It  is  probably  because, 
to  have  them  at  their  best,  they  should  be, 
like  most  early  blooming  hardy  annuals, 
sown  in  fall,  and  the  young  plants  wintered 
under  a  slight  covering.  Most  amateurs, 
full  of  garden  zeal  in  early  spring,  have 
hardly  learned  to  think  so  far  ahead.  But  in 
the  perennials,  from  the  Double  Chinese  to 
the  Bee  Larkspur  in  its  varieties,  often  as 
tall  as  the  tallest  gardener,  the  list  is  now 
long,  including  the  still  rare  scarlet  California 
species,  and  presenting  blues  from  that  choice 
shade  known  as  “porcelain-blue,”  to  the  in- 


the  “  cashmerean  ”  larkspur  ( Delphinium  Cashmerianum). 

globose  shape,  so  unlike  that  of  most  Lark¬ 
spurs  that  one  might  not  at  first  suspect  it  to 
belong  to  the  genus.  The  engraving  shows 
the  peculiar  shape  of  the  flowers ;  there  is 
nothing  in  the  foliage  especially  different 
from  the  related  perennial  species.  The  habit 
of  the  plant  is  unfortunately  “sprawly,”  or 
as  botanists  would  say,  decumbent,  and  on 
this  account  it  is  better  suited  to  the  rockery 
or  wild  garden  than  to  a  border  where  neat¬ 
ness  is  desirable.  This  species,  whether  as  a 
subject  for  careful  selection  or  for  hybridiz¬ 
ing  with  other  species,  promises  excellent  re¬ 
sults  to  the  careful  cultivator.  The  species 
has  proved  hardy  in  England  for  two  win¬ 
ters  previous  to  the  present  unusually  severe 
one.  Messrs.  Woolson  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J., 
with  whom  it  flowered  last  year,  inform  us 
that  they  felt  so  confident  of  its  hardiness 
that  they  left  their  stock  in  the  open  ground. 

Horseraxlisli. — In  answer  to  many  we 
say  that  horseradish  can  only  be  profitably 
cultivated  as  an  annual  crop.  The  set  plant¬ 
ed  in  spring  becomes  a  large  root  by  fall, 
with  but  few  side  roots,  and  should  then  be 
dug.  If  left  in  the  ground  a  second  year,  the 
branch  roots  of  the  horseradish  plant  grow 
large  and  are  very  difficult  to  eradicate. 
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The  Slender  Jessamine.— {Jasminum 
gradllimum.) 

New  plants  of  a  kind  that  are  likely  to  be 
popular  in  general  cultivation,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  very  abundant  abroad  this  past 
year.  Among  those  that  seem  likely  to  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  our  cut-flower  growers, 
and  we  think  will  become  useful  as  a  win¬ 
dow  plant,  is  an  entirely  new  Jessamine, 
Jasminum  gradllimum.  This  was  sent 
home  from  northern  Borneo  by  Mr.  Burbidge, 
collector  for  the  Messrs. Yietch,  and  was  ex¬ 
hibited  by  that  enterprising  firm  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
in  December  last,  receiving  a  first  class  cer¬ 
tificate.  The  plant,  only  about  three  feet 
high,  was  furnished  from  the  base  with  very 
slender,  pendulous  branches,  each  bearing  a 
cluster  of  flowers  about  twice  as  large  as 


currence  ;  when  hot  weather  comes  on  after 
the  banking-up  is  done,  the  plant  is  smother¬ 
ed  by  excessive  heat,  and  hence  rots.  This 
will  not  occur  if  banking  is  delayed  until  the 
cool  weather  which,  in  the  Northern  States, 
is  usual  in  the  latter  part  of  September, 
which  time  is  soon  enough  to  begin  to  bank 
Celery,  very  little  being  wanted  until  cold 
weather.  He  asks  again:  “What  is  your 
experience  with  Superphosphates  in  growing 
vegetables  ?”....  I  have  had  little  satisfac¬ 
tory  experience  with  them,  and  of  late  years 
have  used  pure  Bone  Dust  to  the  exclusion 
of  nearly  all  other  commercial  fertilizers. 


the  slender  jessamine  {Jasminum  gradllimum.) 

those  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  flowers 
are  pure  white,  charmingly  fragrant,  and 
what  will  especially  commend  it  to  our 
florists,  produces  flowers  in  the  greatest  pro¬ 
fusion  throughout  the  winter.  It  is  regarded 
in  England  as  one  of  the  finest  new  plants 
of  the  year,  and  though  it  is  not  yet  offered 
by  any  of  our  dealers,  so  wide  awake  are 
they,  that  we  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  them 
already  have  it,  and  will  present  it  so  soon 
as  they  have  propagated  a  sufficient  stock. 


A  Trouble  with  Celery. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

“  J.  E.  H.,”  Winona,  Ohio,  asks  :  “  Why, 
out  of  a  thousand  Celery  plants,  should  only 
150  prove  solid,  and  the  balance  hollow?” 
and  wishes  a  reply  through  the  American 
Agriculturist  ....  Probably,  because  he 
planted  a  poor  variety  instead  of  a  solid 
one.  Still,  in  some  peaty  soils,  Celery  that 
is  generally  solid  will  prove  hollow.  He  also 
asks:  “Why  should  a  great  many  roots  rot 
after  banking  ?”....  This  is  no  unusual  oc¬ 


A  New  Apple— Highland  Beauty. 

Though  as  stated  in  January  last,  we  re¬ 
gard  it  as  against  the  best  interests  of 
Pomology  to  bring  forward  the  many  new 
apples  that  come  to  our  notice  year¬ 
ly,  we  make  an  exception  in  respect 
to  this  one — the  Highland  Beauty,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  altogether  new,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  belongs  to  a  class  that  has 
heretofore  had  but  a  single  member. 
We  first  made  the  acquaintance  of 
this  variety  when  judging  fruits  at 
the  Autumn  Exhibition  of  the  N.  Y. 
Horticultural  Society,  three  or  four 
years  ago,  and  were  so  impressed  with 
its  singular  beauty  that  we  requested 
the  exhibitor  to  keep  us  advised  as  to 
its  future.  Each  succeeding  year  he 
has  sent  us  specimens  that  show  it  to 
be  a  very  regular  bearer,  as  well  as 
constant  in  its  character.  The  High¬ 
land  Beauty  is  a  seedling  of  the 
“Lady  Apple,”  raised  by  a  relative 
of  the  exhibitor,  Mr.  E.  P.  Roe,  at 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  The  apple  averages 
about  twice  as  large  as  the  “  Lady,” 
has  much  the  same  shape,  though 
perhaps  less  positively  flattened.  It 
may  be  described  thus  :  Below  me¬ 
dium  to  very  small,  regular,  flat ;  Sur¬ 
face  smooth,  waxen,  pale  lemon-yel¬ 
low,  half  more  or  less  suffused  with 
light  but  brilliant  carmine,  in  distinct 
contrast  with  the  ground  color,  with 
dots  of  darker  color  ;  Basin  medium, 
eye  small,  open  ;  Cavity  very  deep, 
broad  and  irregular,  rarely  with  rus¬ 
set  streaks  ;  stem  short ;  Flesh  very 
white,  tender,  juicy,  with  a  pleasant 
subacid  flavor  ;  season,  early  winter  to  spring. 

While  this  is  much  larger  than  the  “  Lady 
Apple,”  it  is  handsomer,  because  there  is  more 
of  it.  There  is  the  same  brilliant  contrast  of 


fine  carmine  upon  a  clear,  yellowish  ground. 
In  quality  it  is  greatly  superior  to  its  parent, 
as  it  has  none  of  the  hard  breaking  charac¬ 
ter,  and  is  altogether  a  more  satisfactory 
fruit.  We  are  informed  that  the  tree  inherits 


the  bearing  qualities  of  the  “Lady.”  This 
apple,  with  care,  will  keep  until  May,  and  if] 
may  be  had  in  good  condition  at  the  Holi¬ 
days  when  such  fruit  is  most  in  request. 


Dwarf  China  Asters. 

In  mentioning  a  few  months  ago  some  of 
the  plants  offered  in  the  flower  markets  of 
European  cities,  pots  of  Dwarf  Asters  and 
Dahlias  were  named  as  among  those  not  seen 
with  us.  Of  course  those  who  buy  them 
know  that  they  purchase  them  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  enjoyment  they  will  afford,  and  that 
when  the  crop  of  bloom  fades,  there  is  an  end. 
Our  people  have  not  learned  to  buy  a  living 
plant  as  they  would  a  bouquet,  but  expect 
their  flowers,  like  the  stories  in  their  pa¬ 
pers,  “  to  be  continued.”  They  would  have 
come  to  a  sensible  view  of  the  matter  long 


DWARF  CHINA  ASTERS. 


ago  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
side-walk  plant  venders  are  scamps,  who  will 
promise  for  a  plant  everything  that  the  buyer 
will  ask.  In  no  one  annual  has  there  been 
such  wonderful  improvement  as  in  the  Aster, 
or  Chinese  Aster.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
readers  may  recollect  when  it  was  not  very 
rare  to  hear  them  spoken  of  by  very  par¬ 
ticular  persons  as  “  Chaney  Oysters.”  Our- 
first  recollection  of  the  “  Chany  Aster,” — our 
grandmother  had  got  beyond  the  “Oyster” 
phase — was  a  flower  a  little  larger  than  the 
Ox-eye  Daisy,  with  just  as  pronounced  a  yel¬ 
low  disk,  and  a  circle  more  or  less  full  of  ray 
flowers,  all  the  way  from  white  to  very  dark 
purple.  They  were  very  showy,  grew  much 
taller  than  any  of  the  present  varieties,  and 
branched  so  freely  that  one  plant  took  up  the 
space  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  present  kinds. 
The  appearance  of  the  real  double  Aster  was 
an  event — then  how  soon  there  followed  va¬ 
rieties  innumerable,  and  they  still  come.  At 
the  present  day  the  finer  Asters  are  among 
the  wonders  of  horticulture.  Take  one  of 
the  “  miniature  ”  sorts,  which  we  select  as  the 
most  common  style  in  the  European  markets  ; 
the  flowers  present  such  a  mass,  an  almost 
unbroken  surface  of  bloom,  that  one  won¬ 
ders  where  the  leaves  can  be  that  produced 
all  these  flowers.  This  engraving  is  no  exag¬ 
geration,  for  we  have  seen  such  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds.  Our  special  object  in  calling  attention 
to  the  Asters,  is  that  we  know  of  no  one  an¬ 
nual  with  which  a  real  lover  of  flowers,  who 
must  gratify  his  tastes,  if  at  all,  with  a  few 
pots,  in  a  limited  space,  can  do  so  much  with 
really  satisfactory  results.  After  procuring 
seeds  of  the  best  strains,  the  most  important 
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thing  is  to  grow  strong  plants,  to  get  a  vigor¬ 
ous  sturdy  growth  before  any  signs  of  flowers 
appear,  and  this  can  only  be  done  with  veiy 
rich  soil  and  in  pot  culture,  by  potting  them 
into  larger  sizes  before  there  is  the  slightest 
cheok  given  to  the  growth  of  the  roots. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  find  that  people  in 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  country,  when 
they  wish  to  send  me  a  special  message  or 
ask  a  question  always  put  it  to  “  The  Man  at 
the  Pines.”  Perhaps  that  is  as  concise  as  any¬ 
thing,  unless  they  take  the  botanical  name, 
Pinus.  But  the  name  makes  little  difference 


Fig.  1.— CLUSTERS  OE  FERN  SPORES. 


so  long  as  the  many  pleasant  messages  con¬ 
tinue,  and  their  requests  show  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  fact,  they  think  I  can  help  them. 
Here  is  one,  and  there  have  previously  been 
several  others,  asking  me  to  tell  them 
How  to  Make  an  Out-Door  Fernery. 

It  admits  of  almost  as  general  an  answer 
as  “  How  to  make  a  garden.”  Unfortunately 
the  impression  is  quite  common  that  ferns 
are  difficult  of  cultivation,  and  that  they  re¬ 
quire  some  preparation  of  soil,  or  some 
treatment  not  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 
I  regret  this,  because  it  prevents  many  who 
admire  the  graceful  forms  and  great  variety 
of  habit  the  ferns  present,  from  enjoying 
them.  Ferns  are  just  as 
difficult  to  manage  as  other 
plants,  and  no  more  so.  One 
would  not  expect  to  grow 
water-cresses  in  a  sand¬ 
bank,  or  to  plant  tomatoes 
in  a  muck  swamp.  There  are 
ferns  and  ferns — some  cling 
in  the  crevices  of  the  driest 
rocks  and  others  are  found  in 
our  deep  swamps.  As  with 
other  plants,  one  can  not  expect  to  cultivate 
both  in  the  same  soil.  Those  who  observe  plants 
in  their  wild  state  must  have  noticed  that 
some  ferns  grow  freely  by  the  road  side,  and 
will  properly  infer  that  these  would  do  quite 
as  well,  if  not  better,  when  placed  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  soil  of  the  garden.  But  when  they  find 
certain  ferns  only  in  deep  woods,  and  others 
only  among  the  rocks,  they  will  rightly 
conclude  that  in  cultivation  their  natural 
surroundings  must  be  imitated.  Before  we 
speak  about  a  Fernery  we  may  first  consider 
What  is  a  Fern? 

A  question  that  might  trouble  some  who  ask 
about  ferneries  to  define  at  once.  It  certainly 
is  not  delicacy  of  form  or  beauty  of  outline, 
for  many  ferns  have  neither,  and  the  leaf  of 
the  common  Yarrow,  if  it  was  rare  enough 
to  cost  $5,  the  plant  would  outdo  most  of 
them.  But  to  say  what  a  fern  is,  rather  than 
what  it  is  not,  we  must  ask  our  readers  to 
remember  that  plants  are  placed  in  two  great 
series — the  Flowering  and  the  Flowerless. 
Most  of  the  plants  with  which  we  have  to 
do  in  cultivation  have  flowers,  with  stamens 
and  pistils,  and  ripen  seeds,  which  have 
within  them  a  more  or  less  perfect  embryo 
plant.  Ferns  belong  to  the  Flowerless  Series, 
producing  no  true  flowers,  and  the  reproduc¬ 


tive  dust,  or  spores,  contain  no  embryo  plant. 
In  the  ferns  the  reproductive  bodies  or  spores 
are  in  little  cases,  which,  in  many — indeed 
most  ferns,  are  in  little  clusters  on  the  back 
of  the  frond  or  leaf  of  the  fern.  In  others 
the  spore  cases  are  not 
— as  in  figure  1 — on  the 
back  of  the  fern  leaf, 
but  variously  clustered. 

Figure  2  shows  the  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  of  the 
spore  cases  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  (but  not  in  all) 
of  our  wild  ferns.  In 
the  greater  number  of 
ferns  the  fronds  (or 
leaves)  are  rolled  upon 
themselves  in  the  bud,  as  in  figure  3.  These 
are  some  of  the  leading,  but  by  no  means  all 
of  the,  points  by  which  ferns  are  distin¬ 
guished.  Those  who  would  learn  more  about 
them,  as  well  as  have  an  excellent  guide  to 
their  culture,  are  referred  to  that  admirable 
work  by  Mr.  John  Robinson,  of  Salem,  Mass. , 
“  Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours,”  (Price,  I 
think,  $1.50).  I  have  probably  given  enough 
to  allow  one  to  decide  whether  a  plant  he 
may  may  meet  with  is  a  fern  or  not.  Now 


between  the  stones  brought  at  other  times. 
Thus  there  was  gradually  built  up  a  sloping- 
rockery,  common,  indeed  very  common  soil 
below,  and  gradually  rising  rocks,  of  various 
sizes,  with  woods’  earth  between,  and  always 
keeping  up  an  earth  connection  below.  So 
gradually  this  fernery  grew,  and  the  plants 
as  they  became  established  increased  each 
year  in  beauty,  and  I  doubt  not  they  still 
live,  though  they  no  more  have  the  loving 
care  of  the  hand  that  placed  them  there. 

To  Have  the  Greatest  Variety  of  Ferns, 
that  is,  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  greatest 
number,  it  will  be  well  if  one  can  start  the 
fernery  in  a  moist  spot,  to  give  some  a  semi- 
aquatic  position,  and  have  the  upper  portions 
to  suit  those  that  need  but  the  occasional 
moisture  of  rains.  It  is  with  ferns  as  with 
other  native  plants,  they  will  flourish  in  cul 


tivation  in  a  much  drier  locality  than  that  in 
which  they  are  found  growing  naturally. 

There  are  Some  Exotic  Ferns, 
that  flourish  well  in  the  open  air,  but  I  would 
advise  the  beginner  to  be  content  at  first  with 
those  of  the  neighborhood,  and  quite  a  large 
number  will  be  found,  especially  in  moun¬ 
tainous  localities,  and  the  pleasure  of  hunt¬ 
ing  for  and  bringing  together  the  native 
species  is  far  greater  than  that  of  purchasing 
exotics,  though  that  may  properly  follow.  In 
many  places  there  are  species  not  common 
elsewhere,  and  one  who  is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  an  abundance  of  one  not  generally 
found,  has  the  means,  through  exchanges,  of 
increasing  his  stock  without  expense.  Among 
the  ferns  that  are  fond  of  growing  in  the 
cleft  of  rocks  are  the  Lip-Ferns,  of  the  genus 
Cheilanthes,  of  which  one  of  the  rarer  species, 
C.  tomentosa,  is  shown  just  below.  This 
shows  the  fern  in  its  young  state,  as  it  is  in 
our  collection,  but  in  its  native  mountains  of 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  southward,  it 
is  often  a  foot  or  more  high,  as  shown  in 
Prof.  Eaton’s  beautiful  work  on  the  Ferns  of 
North  America.  This  is  one  of  the  rare  species, 
which  our  friends  who  live  along  the  South¬ 
ern  Alleghanies  should  look  for.  A  few  ferns 
are  found  only  on  limestone  rocks,  and  when 
this  is  the  case,  the  rock  with  the  attached 


I  ferns  should  be  brought  home  for  the  fernery. 
Some  care  should  be  exercised  by  those  who 
Take  ui>  tlie  Knots  of  Ferns, 
as  they  vary  greatly  in  their  manner  of 
growth.  Some  have  a  large  root-stock,  which 
runs  for  some  distance  justf below  the  surface  ; 
this  is  usually  dead  at  the  farthest  extremity, 
while  near  the  above  ground  portion,  numer¬ 
ous  roots  are  given  off,  every  one  of  which 
should  be  saved,  for  its  whole  length.  Some, 
like  the  beautiful  Climbing  Fern  ( Lygodium ), 
have  the  underground  portion,  like  that 
above,  a  mere  slender  cord,  and  this  often 
runs  to  a  great  distance,  giving  off  roots  at 
intervals.  It  is  from  not  following,  and  get¬ 
ting  all  that  is  possible  of  this,  that  there  are 
so  many  failures  in  the  attempts  to  transplant 
this  rare  species.  A  very  large  clump  of  the 
native  soil  should  be  taken  up  with  the  plant. 


Fig.  2.— FERN 
SPORE  CASES. 


Fig.  3.— YOUNG  FERN 
FROND. 


About  Making  tlie  Fernery. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  ferneries  I  ever 
saw  was  made  and  stock¬ 
ed  by  a  lady.  It  was 
along  the  side  of  a  brick 
house  in  a  city,  in  the 
underpinning  of  which 
there  were,  on  that  side, 
no  basement  windows, 
and  afforded  a  dead  wall 
six  feet  or  more  high.  I 
am  not  quite  right  in 
saying  that  she  “  made  ” 
it,  for  it  grew  under  her 
hands.  She  was  fond  of 
driving  about  in  the 
country, and  did  not  care 
“what  Mrs.  Grundy 
would  say.”  Wherever 
she  saw  a  tempting  stone 
that  was  not  too  large, 
it  was  taken  into  the 
buggy,  and  helped  in¬ 
crease  the  size  of  the 
rockery.  In  drives  to 
the  limestone  hills,  a  few 
miles  back  of  the  city, 
rocks  were  selected,  be¬ 
cause  certain  ferns  grew 
upon  them  ;  sometimes 
a  box  or  bag  of  woods’ 
earth  came  home,  to  go 


the  downy  lip-fern  ( Cheilanthes  tomentosa). 
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gcgF”  For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 

A  Cheap  and  Handy  Book-Case. 


Like  everything  else  in  the  house,  books 
should  have  a  place  where  they  can  be  kept 


and  be  easy  of  access.  The  tap  shelf  in  a 
<  loset  is  not  the  place  for  the  dictionary  or 
i  he  recipe  book,  the  utility  of  which  depends 
upon  their  being  readily  at  hand.  Besides, 
well  arranged  books  give  a  cheerful,  refined 
aspect  to  a  room.  Some  houses  need  only  a 
small  book-case,  that  may  be  nailed  to  the 
wall  or  hung  by  cords  upon  it,  while  others 
should  have  a  larger,  more  substantial  case. 
The  engraving  shows  a  form  of  book-case  and 
desk  combined  easily  made,  that  will  be  found 
of  great  convenience  to  all  who  can  not  afford 
to  buy  a  more  costly  one.  It  may  be  made 
of  pine  boards,  planed  and  varnished,  or, 
if  desired,  stained.  A  place  for  writing, 
and  a  drawer  for  keeping  the  ink,  paper,  etc., 
will  be  a  great  convenience.  A  number  of 
drawers  could  be  put  in,  if  desired,  or  the 
case  may  be  left  entirely  open  below  the  shelf. 
The  main  thing  is  to  have  a  safe  and  handy 
place  for  the  books  of  the  household,  and  a 
convenient  shelf  for  writing  and  reading. 
The  book-case  shown  in  the  engraving  will 
furnish  these  essentials,  and  pay  in  comfort 
and  convenience  many  times  over  the  slight 
expense  and  trouble  incurred  in  making  it. 


To  Make  A  Mustard  Plaster. 

Some  months  ago  one  of  the  girls  wrote  to 
“  Aunt  Sue,”  asking  her  to  tell  how  to  “pre¬ 
pare  a  mustard  plaster,  so  that  it  would  not 
be  a  nuisance.  ”  The  answer  was  hardly  suited 
for  the  Boys  and  Girls’  Columns,  and  we  have 
only  now  found  a  place  for  it  in  the  House¬ 
hold,  where  it  belongs.  If  “Sarah  Jane” 
feels  that  she  has  been  overlooked,  the  fault 
is  not  Aunt  Sue’s.  “  Take  with  you  to  the 
kitchen  an  old  handkerchief,  and  a  coarser 
piece  of  rag  of  about  the  same  size.  Put  a 
little  water  on  the  fire  to  boil.  Put  a  large 


kitchen  plate  on  the  stove  (or  range)  to  get 
hot.  Pour  into  a  bowl  two  heaping  table- 
spoonfu  3  of  flour,  and  a  (nearly  flat)  table¬ 
spoonful  of  mustard.  While  dry  mix  them 
thoroughly  ;  then  pour  a  little  boiling  water 
over  the  mixture  until  it  is  of  the  consistence 
of  thin  dough  (do  not  let  it  be  thin  enough  to 
ooze  through  any  crack  or  crevice,  as  that  is 
what  makes  it  ‘  a  nuisance.’)  Put  your  hot 
plate  on  the  table,  place  the  coarse  rag  upon  it. 
Lay  your  “  dough  ”  upon  that ;  then  spread 
over  it  your  old  handkerchief,  and  with  your 
hand  over  the  handkerchief,  press  the  dough 
out  to  the  size  required ;  then  tuck  the  edges 
of  the  handkerchief  under  the  coarse  rag,  and 
turn  the  plaster  over  on  its  face  on  to  the 
plate.  Fold  the  ends  over  carefully,  and  pin 
them  (or,  better  yet,  baste  them).  Now  cany 
it  on  the  plate  to  the  patient,  and  the  plate 
will  keep  the  poultice  warm  while  you  are 
preparing  the  patient  for  its  application.  For 
a  baby  or  young  child  it  is  better  to  use 
ground  slippery-elm  instead  of  flour ;  it  is 
much  lighter  and  more  desirable.  Two  small 
tablespoonfuls  of  slippery-elm,  to  a  flat  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  mustard,  is  about  the  right  pro¬ 
portion  for  an  infant.  The  plaster  may  be 
bound  on  with  a  towel  or  handkerchief,  and 
remain  all  night.  The  skin  will  be  just  irri¬ 
tated  enough  by  morning.”  [As  the  chief 
use  of  a  mustard  plaster  is  to  act  as  a  gentle 
irritant,  rubefacient,  the  medical  men  call 
those  things  which  make  the  skin  red,  these 
directions  are  safe  and  proper ;  but  in  cases 
of  sudden  severe  pain,  where  prompt  action 
is  required,  clear  mustard,  mixed  cold,  is  re¬ 
quired.  When  applied,  it  should  be  carefully 
watched,  and  looked  at  eveiy  now  and  then, 
in  order  to  avoid  any  blistering. — Ed.] 


A  Gourd  Flower  Stand. 

Mr.  Wm.  M.  Valentine,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y., 
illustrates  several  methods  of  employing  the 
“Sugar-Trough  Gourd”  which  will  interest 
many  of  our  readers.  Figure  1  shows  a  flower 
stand  made  from  a  thoroughly  dried  gourd, 
by  sawing  it  in  two  near  the  middle,  the  stem 
end  being  the  part  used.  A  paper  is  then  cut 
to  fit  the  outside  of  the 
gourd,  and  this  serves 
as  a  pattern  by  which 
to  bring  the  standards 
to  the  correct  shape. 

Three  pieces  of  board 
10  inches  wide  and 
about  30  inches  long 
are  then  sawed  accord¬ 
ing  to  any  desired  de¬ 
sign.  The  standards 
thus  formed  are  nailed 
and  glued  together  by 
their  straight  edge,  or 
back — their  lower  ends 
being  so  cut  as  to  form 
the  legs  to  rest  on  the 
floor  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other.  The  il~s<Iu,ASH  FL0W~ 
flower  stand  complete, 

with  the  gourd  in  position,  is  shown  in  figure 
1.  If  made  of  pine,  the  stand  can  be  quickly 
and  cheaply  stained  ;  and  if  of  black  walnut 
it  should  be  oiled.  A  gourd,  similarly  cut, 
may  be  used  for  a  hanging  basket.  In  this 
case  the  flower  end  of  the  gourd  is  preferable. 
Three  holes  are  made  near  the  edge  at  equal 
distances  apart,  for  the  supporting  wires. 
The  wires  should  pass  through  the  holes  from 
the  inside,  and  then  around  the  outside,  as 


the  weight  might  cause  the  gourd  to  break 
if  fastened  only  at  the  edges.  The  gourd 
hanging  basket,  showing  the  method  of 
fastening  the  wires,  is  given  in  figure  2. 
These  baskets  are  quite 
durable,  lasting  three  or 
four  years.  They  are  so 
easily  made  that  it  is 
well  for  a  little  space  to 
be  given  in  the  garden 
for  the  growth  of  a  few 
of  these  gourds.  They 
are  prolific,  and  require 
but  little  attention. 

While  the  fruit  is  useful 
for  various  domestic 
purposes,  besides  fancy 
work,  of  which  but  one 
sample  is  here  given.  It  may  be  said  that 
in  planting  these  gourd  baskets,  some 
vine,  like  Smilax  or  Wandering  Jew,  should, 
be  provided  to  hang  gracefully  over  the  sides. 


Fig.  2.— A  SQUASH 
HANGING  BASKET. 


Take  Care  of  the  Matches. 

In  nothing  about  the  household  does  the 
injunction  to  have  “ a  place  for  everything” 
require  more  strict  enforcement  than  in  the 
care  of  matches.  What  are  known  as  “Par¬ 
lor  Matches  ”  light  the  most  readily,  and  are 
as  much  more  dangerous  than  the  common 
matches  as  they  are  more  convenient.  The 
general  stock  should  be  kept  in  a  tin  box, 
which  is  not  to  be  opened  or  taken  from,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  house. 
For  each  room  where  matches  are  used  there 
should  be  a  metal  match-safe  of  some  kind, 
and  the  matches  are  to  be  kept  in  that  and  no 
where  else.  It  should  be  regarded  as  a  serious 
offence  for  a  match  to  be,  anywhere  or  for  ever 
so  short  a  time,  found  “lying  around  loose.” 
In  the  kitchen  and  the  bed-room,  or  wherever 
else  matches  are  in  frequent  use,  it  is  better 
to  have  the  match-safe  fixed  and  always  in 
the  same  place,  so  that  it  can  be  found,  if 
need  be,  in  the  dark.  In  taking  matches  from 
the  larger  box  to  replenish  the  safes,  let  that 
always  be  done  by  one  person,  and  it  will  pay 
for  that  person  to  look  over  the  matches  at 
the  time,  throwing  away  all  broken  ones,  and 
where,  as  is  often  the  case,  two  or  more  are 
stuck  together  by  the  explosive  mixture, 
these  should  be  carefully  broken  apart,  and 
unless  two  good  matches  are  the  result,  rather 
than  to  put  into  the  safe  one  with  too  little 
and  the  other  with  a  ragged  excess  of  the 
mixture,  throw  both  away.  Also  throw  into 
the  fire  those  matches  that  have  two  or  three 
times  as  much  of  the  mixture  on  the  ends  as 
they  should  have.  These,  in  lighting,  often 
explode  and  scatter  burning  particles  in  a 
dangerous  manner.  If,  in  lighting  a  match, 
day  or  night,  it  breaks  or  the  explosive  end 
comes  off  without  lighting,  do  nothing  else 
until  that  end  is  found,  and  put  into  the  fire, 
or  where  it  can  do  no  harm.  In  fact,  treat 
matches,  every  match — as  if  it  were — as  it 
really  is,  a  fire-arm,  capable  of  dangerous 
mischief  to  person  and  property.  Teach  the 
children  to  carefully  observe  the  same  caution. 


Scrap  Books  For  Children. — Under 
the  head  of  “  Winter  Evening  Employment,” 
Mrs.  “A.  E.  S.”  writes  us:  “The  little  ones 
are  not  forgotten.  Save  very  carefully  any 
pictures  that  come  in  your  way.  Take  some 
cloth  and  cut  it  into  the  right  size  for  pages, 
and  paste  the  picture  on  the  cloth,  and  you 
have  a  good  substantial  book,  and  one  that 
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will  furnish  many  an  horn  of  amusement  for 
the  children,  and  the  grown  people  too.” 


Stove-Pipe  Made  Portable. 

On  an  Upper  Missouri  River  steamboat,  last 
summer,  we  noticed  a  method  of  transport¬ 
ing  bulky  stove-pipes,  which  may  be  common, 
but  we  never  happened  to  see  it  before.  The 

o 

Fig.  1.— SINGLE  SECTION.  2. — PIECES  TELESCOPED. 

sheet-iron  is  all  prepared  ready  for  use,  ex¬ 
cept  the  final  locking,  a  section  of  which  is 
shown  in  figure  1.  Then  15  to  20  pieces  are 
telescoped  together,  as  in  figure  2,  tied  in  a 
bundle,  and  covered  with  sacking  or  paper, 
if  to  be  exposed  to  much  dampness.  In  this 
way  they  can  be  stored  or  carried  in  a  tenth 
or  twentieth  part  of  the  space  required  by  the 
completed  pipes.  When  wanted,  any  one 
can  finish  them  by  bringing  the  locking  edges 
together,  and  slipping  them  over  a  round 
iron  rod  or  crow-bar,  and  hammering  along 
the  joint.  As  the  locking  is  close  enough  for 
ordinary  use  without  much  hammering,  mil¬ 
itary  men,  hunters,  and  others  frequently 
changing  camp,  can  use  them  without  ham¬ 
mering,  taking  them  down  and  packing  them 
together  as  often  as  this  may  be  needed. 


Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITII  ROCHESTER. 

Time  Wanted. 

Time  is  “a  good  thing” — time  enough  to  do 
one’s  proper  work  and  do  it  well.  What  can 
we  do  when  we  seem  to  have  two  or  three 
times  as  much  work  to  do  as  can  be  done  in 
a  day  ?  There  are  some  people  much  at  leis¬ 
ure,  and  some  even  find  time  hanging  heavy 
on  their  hands.  This  is  not  often  the  case 
with  mothers.  Mrs.  Diaz  made  her  “School¬ 
master”  suggest  a  new  society  “  for  the  fur¬ 
nishing  of  more  time  to  mothers.”  The  main 
idea  proposed  was  simplicity,  in  house  ap¬ 
pointments,  dress,  diet,  and  social  cere¬ 
monies.  But,  my  dear  school-master,  when 
you  have  simplified  things  about  as  near  back 
to  barbarism  as  you  can  decently,  and  still 
feel  nearly  driven  to  distraction  by  the 
amount  of  work  you  ought  to  do  and  can’t, 
then  what?  But  why  cannot  one  do  any 
amount  of  work  if  one  really  tries  ?  Let  an¬ 
other  of  Mrs.  Diaz’s  characters  reply — a  man 
who  undertook  for  a  day  to  supply  the  place 
of  his  wife  in  the  home  circle,  she  being  sick. 
She  told  him  in  the  morning  all  that  ought 
to  be  done  that  day,  and  he  was  confident 
that  he  could  do  it  all.  Night  found  him 
sadly  behind,  and  much  perplexed  because  he 
had  failed  in  his  expectations.  “I  could  do 
every  identical  thing  on  that  list,”  said  he, 
“  if  there  was  only  time  enough  !  ” 

Many  and  many  a  woman  has  gone  to  her 
grave  wearied  out  more  by  what  she  couldn’t 
do  than  what  she  actually  did.  Really  sensible 
women  do  not  kill  themselves,  I  suppose,  and 
I  should  like  to  be  one  of  the  sensible  ones ;  but 
until  within  the  last  hour  I  have  not  been  able 
to  study  out  a  way  of  escape  from  overdoing. 
Our  present  situation  is  such  that  it  seems 
impossible  to  keep  a  hired  girl,  and  the  two 


eldest  children  go  to  school.  I  thought  if  the 
rooms  were  few  and  near  together  I  could  do 
the  work  more  easily,  but  the  dirt  is  all  the 
thicker  and  the  confusion  worse  when  there 
is  no  room  to  spread  it.  Yesterday  I  saw  a 
ghd  who  has  formerly  been  in  my  service, 
and  I  shall  try  to  engage  her  to  come  and 
help  me  three  days  in  the  week  from  nine 
o’clock  until  two  or  three.  I  will  still  have  the 
washing  done  out  of  the  house,  but  Polly 
shall  (if  she  will  come)  do  some  of  the  iron¬ 
ing,  knead  the  huge  batches  of  bread  which  I 
find  it  necessary  to  make  in  order  to  satisfy 
seven  healthy  stomachs,  and,  when  there  is 
no  house  work  more  pressing,  she  can  help 
with  the  sewing*  as  she  used  to  do.  And 
then,  perhaps,  I  shall  find  time  to  sew  on  all 
the  family  buttons,  to  keep  stockings  for 
seven  persons  always  well  darned,  and  cloth¬ 
ing  properly  made  or  patched,  floors  and 
windows  clean,  drawers  and  closets  and 
trunks  all  in  order,  and  time  to  answer 
children’s  questions  as  they  ought  to  be  an¬ 
swered,  to  teach  them  patiently,  to  read  with 
the  children,  and,  perhaps,  to  answer  my  let¬ 
ters  and  also  read  an  occasional  good  book. 


A  Spool  “What-Not.” 

The  old  spools  that  accumulate  in  a  house¬ 
hold  are  sometimes  made  useful  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  hanging  “  What-Not.”  Three 
or  four  thin  strips  of  board  serve  as  the  shelves. 
They  have  a  hole  bored  in  each  comer  for  the 
passage  of  the  supporting  cords.  The  spools 
are  strung  upon  the  cords,  and  keep  the  shelf- 
boards  at  the  desired 
distance  from  each 
other.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  all  the 
spools  used  on  the 
four  cords  between 
any  two  shelves  are 
of  the  same  length, 
or  at  least  are  so 
arranged  that  the 
shelves  will  be  level. 

“I.  J.  H.,”  who 
sends  the  sketch 
from  which  the  ac¬ 
companying  engrav¬ 
ing  is  made,  writes 
that  his  shelves  were 
made  from  the  thin 
pieces  of  board  upon 
which  dress  goods 
are  wrapped.  A  stain  with  a  coat  of  varnish 
will  give  a  pleasing  finish  to  this  cheaply 
made  and  handy  household  convenience. 


To  Ulake  a  Chicken  I*ie. — Faith  Roch¬ 
ester  writes  :  A  friend  who  makes  delicious 
chicken  pie  gives  me  her  recipe  :  Cut  up  or 
disjoint  the  chickens — two  for  a  pie  in  a  six- 
quart  pan — into  small  parts.  Cover  with 
water,  rather  more  than  enough  to  cover  the 
pieces  as  they  lie  in  the  kettle,  as  much  gravy 
will  be  called  for.  Stew  until  tender,  or  from 
one  to  two  hours.  When  done,  take  up  the 
meat  and  make  a  gravy  in  the  kettle  by 
adding  cream,  or,  in  its  absence,  milk,  with 
warmed  butter  and  flour  well  stirred  together, 
and  salt,  pepper,  or  other  seasoning,  as  pre¬ 
ferred.  There  should  be  enough  gravy  to 
allow  a  bowlful  to  be  taken  out  for  the  table 
and  then  have  enough  to  nearly  fill  the  pie. 
Make  a  crust  as  for  biscuit  or  short  cake — a 
good  cream  short-cake  is  very  nice,  but  here 
is  a  good  crust  made  with  baking  powder  : 


One  quart  of  sweet  milk  for  wetting,  three- 
fourths  of  a  cup  of  butter,  softened  for  short¬ 
ening  and  four  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 
for  lightening — the  latter  mixed  and  sifted 
with  the  necessary  quantity  of  flour  which  I 
cannot  exactly  give.  Roll  out  half  an  inch 
thick  and  line  a  six-quart  milk  can,  put  in  the 
chickens  evenly  distributed,  fill  in  with  gra¬ 
vy,  cover  with  the  rest  of  the  crust  with  a 
hole  cut  in  the  middle.  Bake  in  a  rather 
hot  oven  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  You  can  tell  when  the  crust  is  done 
by  sticking  a  fork  under  the  upper  crust  and 
pulling  up  some  of  the  under  crust. 


A  Home-Made  Coal-Sifter. 


If  coal  ashes  are  not  sifted,  there  is  much 
waste.  Sifting  is  not  pleasant  work,  but  with 
a  proper  apparatus  it  may  be  done  with  com¬ 
parative  ease.  To 
make  a  sifter  :  Bore 
holes  near  one  end  of 
any  old  barrel,  put 
two  stout  wires 
across  and  tightly 
clinch  them  upon  the 
outside ;  these  make 
a  firm  rest  for  a  sieve. 

Midway  between  the 
cross  wires  on  one 
side,  make  a  slot 
in  the  barrel  large 
enough  for  a  handle,  which  is  an  inch  through 
and  fastened  to  the  top  edges  of  the  sieve, 
notches  having  been  first  made  in  the  handle 
to  fit  the  sieve.  Provide  a  cover,  and  the  sifter, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving,  is  ready  for  use. 
The  ashes  are  put  into  the  sieve,  which,  by 
means  of  the  handle,  is  to  be  briskly  shaken 
back  and  forth.  This  sifter  is  easily  made, 
and  cheap,  and  if  the  cover  fits  fairly,  there 
will  be  little  or  no  dust  in  the  operation. 


A  BARREL  ASH-SIFTER. 


A  Handy  Wood  Box. 

When  the  wood  shed  adjoins  the  kitchen, 
a  box  for  holding  the  fire-wood  may  be  made 
in  the  partition  between  the  two  rooms.  Geo. 
A.  Badger,  Minnehaha  Co.,  Dakota  Terr., 
made  his  as  follows :  The  wood  box  is  V- 
shaped,  and  hinged  at  the  bottom  ;  for  filling 
it  is  swung  into  the  wood  shed,  and  when 
loaded  is  moved  back  into  the  kitchen,  and 
fastened  by  an  ordinary  cupboard  spring 
catch  or  otherwise.  In  either  position  the 
opening  is  entirely  closed.  A  cleat  on  the 
corners  or  ends  of  the  box  will  strike  the  par¬ 
tition  and  keep  it  from  going  too  far  on  either 
side.  The  accompanying  engraving  shows 
this  swinging  wood  box.  A  small  trap-door 


or  slide  at  the  bottom  of  the  box  will  let 
out  any  accumulation  of  chips  and  rubbish. 
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The  Doctor’s  Talks. 

Here  is  a  transition !  -Last  month  it  was  some  of 
the  grandest  scenes  and  the  most  wonderful  things 
in  nature — perpetual  snows,  seas  of  ice,  to  see 
which  one  must  travel  far  and  fast.  Now — Snails 
Perhaps  you  may  think  it  a  sad  falling  off,  to  talk 
about  “insignificant  creatures,”  so  slow,  that  a 
“  snail’s  pace  ”  is  regarded  as  the  perfection  of 
slowness!  But  are  snails  insignificant?  Looked  at 
rightly  they  tell  a  part  of  the  same  wonderful  story, 
and  we  may  find  that  they  present  as  many  points 
worthy  of  our  study  as  even  those  displays  of  na¬ 
ture  in  all  its  grandeur.  I  have  been  intending  to 
answer  a  number  of  inquiries  about  Snails  and 
Slugs,  and  now,  just  as  spring  is  opening  and  these 
creatures  are  about  to  awake  from  their  winter’s 
sleep,  is  a  good  time  to  do  it.  There  are 

Land  Snails  and  Water  Snails, 
and  among  the  last  named  are  both  fresh-water  and 
salt-water  snails.  There  is  scarcely  a  part  of  the 
country  where  some  kinds  of  snails  may  not  be 
found,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 


Fig.  1. — ONE  OF  THE  COMMON  SNAILS. 


specimens  to  study.  Indeed  from  the  very  lower 
end  of  the  continent,  Terra  del  Fuego,  up  as  far 
north  as  explorers  have  gone,  snails  have  been 
found.  If,  when  spring  fairly  opens,  you  visit  the 
woods,  especially  if  they  are  thick  and  moist,  you 
may  often  find  land  snails  upon  the  dead  leaves,  or 
upon  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  you  will  be  still  more 
likely  to  find  them  if  you  turn  over  the  old  logs 
and  stumps  both  in  the  woods  and  in  the  moist 
meadows  and  pastures.  It  is  probable  that  you 
will  find  more  than  one  kind,  and  it  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  which  one  you  take  for  the  purpose  of  study. 
Figure  1,  shows  one  of  the  most  common  of  our 
snails,  of  about  its  real  size.  It  has  a  peculiarly 
slimy  body,  and  a  handsome  spiral  shell  which  it 
carries  with  it.  In  front  it  has  upon  its  head  two 
pail’s  of  what  children  call  “horns,”  but  you  will 
find  them  spoken  of  in  the  books  as  tentacles,  which 
means  the  same  as  “feelers.”  The  upper  pair  of 


Fig.  2.— A  COMMON  SLUG. 

these  is  much  larger  than  the  lower  ones,  which 
are  barely  to  be  seen  in  the  engraving. 

Where  are  the  Snail’s  Eyes  ! 

In  the  fresli-water  snails  the  eyes  are  at  the  base 
of  the  tentacles,  but  in  our  land-snails  they  are 
seen  as  little  black  dots  at  the  ends  of  the  larger 
pair  of  feelers.  It  is  very  curious  to  watch  the 
motions  of  a  snail  as  it 
moves  along,  moving  its 
feelers  in  every  direction, 
and  when  touched  it  sud¬ 
denly  withdraws  them, 
3.-SLUG  CONTRACTED.  ^  goon  again  they  are 

slowly  put  forth.  Below  the  tentacles  and  on  the 
■underside  of  the  head  there  is  the  mouih,  and  a 
curious  one  it  is. 

The  mouth  of  a  Snail 

makes  but  very  little  show,  but  most  of  the  gar¬ 
deners  know  to  their  cost  that  some  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  have  mouths,  and  know  how  to  use  them,  as 
sometimes  sad  havoc  is  made  among  their  crops. 
If  you  tempt  your  snail  with  some  of  the  tender 


inside  leaves  of  a  cabbage,  or  of  lettuce,  it  will  be 
very  likely  to  show  by  its  motions  that  it  is  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  food  you  have  provided.  In  some  snails, 
the  upper  edge  of  the  mouth  has  a  hard  furrowed 
plate,  the  ridges  in  which  serve  as  teeth.  You 
would  as  soon  expect  to  find  “hen’s  teeth,”  as 
snail’s  teeth,  but  the  works  on  the  microscope  show 
how  to  prepare  and  mount  the  curiously  shaped 


Fig.  4.— SIDE  VIEW  <?F  SNAIL. 


projection  or  teeth  found  upon  the  tongue  or  palate 
of  snails,  and  very  pretty  objects  they  are.  Though 
the  snail  has  a  mouth,  it  does  not  use  it  in  breath¬ 
ing,  but  has  a  separate  opening  for  that  purpose, 
as  we  can  see  better  in  some  of  the  water  snails. 
The  snails  manage  to  travel  from  place  to  place, 
though  they  have  no  legs,  or  such  feet  as  most 
other  animals  have ;  they  move  along  by  the  aid  of  a 
broad  flattened  part  of  the  body,  which  is  called 
the  “  foot.”  If  you  place  one  of  your  snails  upon  a 
piece  of  glass,  and  when  the  snail  begins  to  move 
turn  it  over,  you  can  see  how  it  uses  the  surface  of 
the  foot  in  pulling  itself  slowly  along.  Place  a 
number  of  land  snails  in  a  box  with  a  pane  of  glass 
for  a  cover,  or  in  a  glass  jar,  putting  in  some  moss 
from  the  woods  and  dead  stalks  and  leaves,  keep¬ 
ing  these  damp  but  not  wet,  and  you  can  watch  the 
snails  and  learn  of  their  ways.  After  a  while  you 
may  find  some  little  rounded  bodies,  not  larger 
than  a  pin’s  head.  These  are  the  eggs  of  the  snails, 
and  if  you  keep  the  moss  and  the  leaves  properly 
moist,  in  a  short  time  a  crop  of  tiny  snails  will  ap¬ 
pear,  and  you  will  liud  it  very  interesting  to  watch 


Fig.  5. — ANOTHER  FRESH-WATER  SNAIL. 


their  growth  ;  but  if  you  keep  them  in  confinement 
you  must  give  them  food. 

Slugs,  the  own  Brothers  to  Snails, 
are  less  common.  In  the  older  States  they  are 
often  too  abundant  as,  besides  the  natives,  there 
are  those  that  have  been  brought  from  abroad. 
One  of  these  foreigners  is  as  large  as  and  longer 
than  your  finger,  is  a  savage  looking  fellow,  but 
harmless  to  everything  except  the  tender  vege¬ 
tables.  The  common  slug,  figure  2,  is  like  a  snail 
without  a  coiled  shell,  though  it  has  a  small  flat¬ 
tened  scale  upon  the  back ;  when  at  rest  the  slug 
draws  itself  together  as  in  figure  3,  and  makes  but 
little  show ;  it  is  in  this  condition  that  you  will 
usually  find  them,  as  they  mostly  travel  and  do 
their  mischief  at  night  and  hide  themselves  dur¬ 
ing  the  day.  A  favorite  place  for  them  is  under 
the  boards  or  planks  laid  down  for  walks  in  the 
garden.  Let  us  now  look  at 

The  Fresh-Water  Snails. 

If  there  is  a  pond  near  by,  a  ditch,  or  even  a  river, 
in  which  there  are  quiet,  sluggish  spots,  you  will 
be  very  sure  to  find  snails  of  several  kinds.  Look 
along  the  margin,  and  more  especially  upon  the 
dead  sticks  and  the  stems  of  plants  found  growing’ 
in  the  water.  Collect  a  few  of  each  of  the  different 
kinds  that  you  find,  and  place  them  in  a  jar  of 
water,  and  you  will  have  something  that  will  af¬ 
ford  you  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  Any  kind  of  a 
jar  will  answ’er ;  one  of  those  used  for  canning 
fruit  will  do  very  well,  but  the  clearer  the  glass  the 
better.  If,  when  you  collect  the  snails,  you  get  a 
few  of  the  fine-leaved  plants  that  grow  entirely 
under  the  water,  you  can  make  a  little  aquarium  in 


the  jar,  and  will  not  be  obliged  to  change  the  water 
every  few  days,  as  would  be  necessary  if  you  had 
no  plants.  Place  an  inch  or  so  of  clean  gravel  in 
the  bottom  of  the  jar,  and  nearly  fill  it  with  water 
from  the  place  where  you  found  the  snails,  or  with 
rain  water.  Wash  your  plants,  make  them  into  a 
neat  little  bunch,  tie  a  small  stone  to  the  lower 
end,  and  place  it  in  the  water,  and  put  in  the  snails. 
It  will  be  well  to  tie  a  piece  of  coarse  muslin  or 
netting  over  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  as  some  snails 
are  fond  of  travelling.  You  will  find  snails  with 
shells  of  various  forms.  One  of  the  most  common 
is  shown  in  fig.  4,  which  gives  a  side  view ;  the 
“  foot  ”  of  the  animal  is  extended  ;  the  pointed 
part  of  the  shell  is  at  the  tail-end,  and  the  opposite 
is  the  head.  Most  of  the  fresh-water  snails  have 
but  two  tentacles,  or  feelers,  and  the  eyes,  instead 
of  being  at  the  ends  of*  these,  as  with  the  land- 
snails,  are  at  the  bage,  as  shown  by  the  black  dots. 
The  dark  spot,  partly  hidden  by  the  shell,  is  the 
opening  through  which  the  animal  breathes,  and,  as 
already  stated,  the  land-snails  have  a  similar  open¬ 
ing.  Figure  5  shows  another  fresh-water  snail, 
seen  from  above,  in 
which  the  feelers  are 
more  distinct,  and  show 
the  eye  at  the  base  of 
each.  In  front  is  the 
opening  for  breathing, 
and  just  behind  the 
shell, is  a  rounded  scale, 
which  all  snails  do  not 
have,  but  which  you 
may  find  in  some,  car¬ 
ried,  when  the  animal 
is  moving,  just  behind 
the  shell.  If  you  disturb  the  animal,  it  will  draw  its 
body  into  the  shell, and  this  scale  will  close  the  open¬ 
ing  (as  in  fig.  6)  as  neatly  as  can  be.  This,  which  we 
may  look  upon  as  the  door  to  the  snail’s  house,  is 
called  an  operculum,  which  is  the  Latin  word  for 
“a  cover.”  In  these  snails  it  is  usually  thin  and 
horny,  but  in  some  sea  relatives,  it  is  very  large, 
almost  hemispherical,  and  of  the  same  material  as 
the  shell.  If  you  can  have  the  use  of  any  glass 
jar  that  will  hold  a  quart — better  if  larger — and  will 
prepare  it  as  I  have  described,  you  will  have  an 
aquarium  quite  as  instructive  as  the  most  expensive 
one.  If  the  snails  eat  the  plants,  as  they  will  be 
very  likely  to  do,  never  mind ;  it  is  easy  to  get 
more.  Do  not  put  two  many  snails  into  your  jar  ; 
a  dozen  or  so  will  be  enough  for  a  quart  jar,  while 
a  larger  one  may  have  more  ;  always  try  to  get  as 
many  different  kinds,  as  seen  in  the  shape  of  the 
shell,  as  possible,  and  be  especially  careful  to 
keep  up  a  good  supply  of  plants.  When  you  have 
your  little  aquarium  started,  I  will  say  more  about  it. 

The  Doctor. 


JL  Sixteen  Point  Fnzzle. 

Make  upon  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  slate  sixteen 
points  or  dots  ih  a  square  ;  that  is,  four  lines  of 
four  dots  each  at  equal  distances  apart,  like  those 
here  given.  The  puzzle  is  to  draw  a  pencil  line 
around  each  of  the  sixteen  points  without  removing 

©  ©  sj) 
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the  pencil  from  the  paper ;  the  line  to  be  a  con¬ 
tinuous  one,  with  no  retracing  or  “  back  tracks. 
Start  at  one  corner  at  one  of  the  middle  points,  or 
on  the  side ;  but  remember  there  must  be  a  single 
iuclosure  to  each  of  the  sixteen  dots,  no  more 
and  no  less,  when  the  work  is  rightly  done. 


Fig.  6.  —SNAIL  DRAWN 
IN  SHELL. 
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those  that  form  the  outline  that  need  be  looked  to. 
Usually  the  hands  should  be  exactly  parallel  with 
the  wall,  but  by  turning  them  a  little  one  way  or 


Our  I'limzIe-IKox. 

DEFINITIONS. 

(The  word  defined  must  be  spelled  with  some  of 
the  letters  found  in  the  definition ). 

Example:  A  slender  piece  of  timber  by  which  a 
sail  is  extended.  You  cannot  make  “boom”  the 
word  defined,  because  there  is  only  one  o  in  the 
definition  ;  but  you  can  make  “yard.” 

1.  An  anchor  at  the  bow. 

2.  A  subordinate  church  officer. 

3.  Pleasing  by  acquired  beauty  or  grace. 

4.  Whirling,  rotary. 

5.  A  grasping. 

6.  To  present  for  judicial  trial. 

7.  A  verbal  promise. 

8.  Familiar  knowledge  with  readiness  of  per¬ 
formance. 

9.  A  little  table. 

10.  A  flat  stone,  an  ensign. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  35  letters  : 

My  11,  4,  14,  35,  is  a  boy’s  toy. 

My  9,  17,  7,  23,  is  a  suggestion 
My  28,  31,  22,  is  a  snare. 

My  13,  26,  27,  15,  is  used  by  every  workman. 

My  23, 1,  21,  10,  is  an  animal :  good  to  eat. 

My  2, 33, 24,  8, 5, 16,  is  seen  on  the  druggist’s  shelf. 
Mv  18,  28,  3,  19,  affords  much  amusement  to 
children,  though  it  has  been  the  death  of  many. 

My  34,  32,  20,  25,  is  exactly  the  same. 

My  19,  30,  6,  29,  12,  is  its  color. 

My  whole  is  a  facetious  paraphrase  of  the  prov¬ 
erb,  “A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush.” 

DECAPITATIONS. 

1.  Behead  an  article  of  clothing  and  leave  a  tree. 

2.  Behead  an  exclamation  and  leave  something 
good  to  eat. 

3.  Behead  to  break  things  and  leave  a  tradesman. 

4.  Behead  an  article  of  clothing  and  leave  a  tool. 

5.  Behead  earth  and  leave  what  sometimes  flows 
from  it. 

6.  Behead  what  all  of  us  have  and  leave  what 
most  of  us  have. 

7.  Behead  a  stream  and  leave  a  bird. 

ANAGRAMS. 

1.  Is  sad  tune.  6.  Count  at  large. 

2.  I  lit  at  error.  7.  Casts  nine. 

3.  Ed  went  in.  8.  Star-lit  ocean. 

4.  Rude  crops.  9.  Cne  forge. 

5.  Cord  !  Rope’s  end.  10.  Go  clear  item. 

CROSS  WORD. 

My  first  is  in  practice  but  not  in  preach. 

My  next  is  in  orange  but  not  in  peach. 

My  third  is  in  scarlet  but  not  in  pink. 

Mv  fourth  is  in  ponder  but  not  in  think. 

My  fifth  is  in  powders  but  not  in  pill. 

My  sixth  is  in  threaten  but  not  in  kill. 

My  seventh  is  in  robber  but  not  in  thief. 

My  eighth  is  in  sorrow  but  not  in  grief. 

My  ninth  is  in  soul  but  not  in  mind. 

My  whole  in  the  woods  you  often  find.  Patty. 

ALPHABETICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

UNKO)AMLPINKR(MIKOA 
PUPM 
OOPMI 
ON  R  I  I 
OMANN 
OMMAK 
MNRK 
UNKO 
OALLR 
OPLR  A 
ONUM 
pi. 


Ti  si  a  tager  tasmike  ot  tes  pu  rou  now  dardants 
fo  thirg  dan  grown  dan  dejug  lopeep  grodaclincy. 


Illustrated  lSel>ns  J\o.  48S.— Some  .1 
good  advice  for  both  old  and  young  to  consider.  I 


POSITIVES  AND  COMPARATIVES. 

{Example : — To  increase,  a  reptile.  Answer — Add, 
adder.) 

1.  An  animal— not  sweet. 

2.  Gross — a  swift  horse. 

3.  To  cite — proportional  part. 

4.  To  permit— a  printing  type. 

5.  Crazy — a  plant. 

6.  A  staff,  —to  ramble.  Bessie. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the 
January  No. 

Additions  and  Tp.ansfositons.— 

1.  River  +  A— arrive.  2.  Coat, — actor. 

3.  Rest, — stare.  4.  Stare, — arrest.  5. 

Ream, — amber. 

Numerical  Enigmas.  —  1.  Snow¬ 
flake.  2.  Follow  up  the  plow,  boys. 

Transposition. — Acres,  races,  Ce¬ 
sar,  scare,  cares. 

Concealed  Poets. — 1.  Hunt.  2. 

Drake.  3.  Keats.  4.  Gray.  5.  Smart. 

6.  Spencer.  7.  Pope. 

Cross  Word. — Ephemeral. 

Reverses. — Before  I  went  to  Eton, 

I  used  to  make  war  on  rats.  Some¬ 
times  I  would  meet  one  in  the  yard, 
and  nearly  step  on  him.  Sometimes 
I  prepared  a  trap  forthem,  sometimes 
took  one  of  the  guns  and  laid  in  wait 
for  them :  but  I  had  little  reward, 
and  toon  but  little  glory ;  I  could 
not  get  rid  of  them,  aud  to  this  day 
they  mar  my  comfort. 

Transposed  Proverb. — A  new  broom  sweeps 
clean. 

Double  Acrostic. — Sweet  Briar:  1.  Sob.  2. 
Water.  3.  Eli.  4.  Extra.  5.  Trilier. 

Half  Square. — P  E  R  U 
EKE 
R  E 
U 

Anagrams. — 1.  Backslider.  2.  Effluvia.  3.  Loath¬ 
some.  4.  Swineherd.  5.  Cicerones.  6.  Unshackled. 

7.  Mispronounced.  8.  Girlishness.  9.  Ventrilo¬ 
quists.  10.  Naughtiuess. 


Making  tiliadows  obi  tlie  Wall. 

To  so  place  the  hands  between  the  lamp  or 
candle  and  the  wall  that  they  will  cast  a  shadow  of 
some  particular  shape,  is  an  old  and  very  amusing 
pastime.  The  four  pictures  here  given  are  not 
original,  but  are  presented  merely  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  young  readers  to  an  old  source  of 
fun.  Heads  of  animals  are  perhaps 
the  most  common  shadow  pictures. 

We  cannot  recollect  when  the  first 
one  was  made  for  our  youthful  amuse¬ 
ment.  The  picture  of  the  “goat”  will 
show  how  the  hands  are  to  be  placed 
for  making  a  very  easily  recognized 
head  and  face  of  this  animal.  “Mrs. 

Grundy  ”  is  not  difficult  to  make,  and 
will  give  a  world  of  fun  wrhen  followed 
by  a  explanation  and  accompanied  by 
a  peculiar  nodding  motion  of  the  head 
not  uncommon  in  old  ladies.  “  Mike  ” 
will  perhaps  be  easier  and  more  sa.'cis- 
factory  in  his  make  up.  Let  j*ie  boys 
try  and  bring  him  out  for  the  sport  of 
the  household.  The  “,»tpnrrel  ”  may 
be  the  most  difficult/ 'but  with  a  little 
patience  he  will  takefon  the  right  shape, 
and  his  eye  wiLV  come  to  its  proper 
place.  There  aye  a  great  many  other 
pictures  that  naay  be  done  in  shadow, 
but  these  samples  will  serve  to  in¬ 
troduce  the/oubject.  The  ingenious  boys 
and  girls  can  amuse  themselve  by  finding  out  how 
many  objects  they  can  make  on  the  wall.  In  mak¬ 
ing  shadow  pictures,  there  are  some  rules  to  be  ob¬ 
served./  There  should  be  but  one.  lamp  in  the  room, 
and  tfi  e  brighter  this  is,  the  better.  If  the  lamp 
has  a;  ground  glass  or  any  other  but  a  clear-glass 
glob/e  or  shade,  remove  it.  The  farther  the  hands 
are/  from  the  wall  the  larger  will  be  the  shadow, 
bidt  the  larger  it  is  the  less  distinct  it  will  appear. 
The  shadows  show  best  on  a  white  ground  ;  if  the 
wall  has  colored  paper  or  is  otherwise  tinted,  pin 
up  a  large  sheet  of  white  paper,  or  a  piece  of  white 
cloth.  Observe  that  it  is  the  outline  alone  that 
makes  the  shadow,  and  it  makes  no  difference  how 
the  other  fingers,  etc.,  may  be  placed.  It  is  only 


SOME  SHADOW  PICTURES  FOR  PRACTICE. 

the  other,  very  curious  changes  will  be  made  iD 
the  shadow.  Try  and  make  the  four  here  given. 


S9i-lp  in  Drawing. 


As  we  were  looking  among  some  holiday  toys,  we 
came  across  an  old  ihing  with  a  new  name  aud  a 
long  one — Spectrograph.  This  learned  title  is  evi¬ 
dently  made  up  from  Greek  words  meaning  an  im¬ 
age,  and  to  write,  or  draw,  and  shows  that-  the  toy  is 
concerned  with  drawing.  When  you  go  by  the 
plate-glass  windows  in  a  town  or  city  street,  you 
will  notice  that  the  glass  reflects  very  plainly  the 
images  of  people  in  the  street,  while  you  can  at  the 
same  time  see  the  articles  in  the  window  ;  the  glass 
in  part  reflects,  and  in  part  allows  the  light  from 
the  things  on  the  other  side  to  pass  through  it. 
This  drawing  toy  with  the  big  name  makes  use 
of  this  property  of  a  plate  of  glass.  It  is  a  small 
drawing  board,  with  a  pane  of  glass  set  up  across 


and  in  the  middle  of  it,  as  seen  in  the  figure.  An 
engraving  is  laid  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  board, 
and  so  placed  that  the  light,  either  daylight  or 
that  from  a  lamp  will  fall  well  upon  it ;  on  the  other 
side  of  the  glass  is  put  a  piece  of  white  paper,  which 
is  held  in  place  by  pins  or  small  tacks.  If  you  now 
look  at  the  glass,  you  will  see  the  picture  very 
plainly,  appearing  as  if  it  were  really  on  the  white 
paper.  Now  take  a  pencil  and  follow  the  lines  of 
the  picture  as  they  appear  to  be  on  the  paper.  You 
can  see  the  point  of  your  pencil  perfectly  well,  and 
you  have  only  carefully  to  move  it  along  the  image 
of  the  picture,  and  you  will  get  an  exact  drawing 
of  the  engraving  on  the  other  side.  To  make  a  neat 
drawing  requires  a  little  practice.  One  must,  as 


THE  SPECTROGRAPH  FOR  AIDING  IN  DRAWING. 
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the  boys  sometimes  say,  “get  the  hang”  of  it. 
Those  of  you  who  have  seen  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist's  larger  or  Compound  Microscope,  know  that 
It  has  a  Camera  Lucida, 
to  allow  the  magnified  objects  to  bo  drawn.  That 
Camera  Lucida  acts  on  precisely  the  same  principle 
as  this  drawing  toy ;  it  is  a  thin  plate  of  glass  so 
placed  as  to  allow  you  to  see  the  image  from  the 


microscope  and  your  pencil  at  the  same  time.  There 
are  various  forms  of  the  Camera  Lucida,  and  some 
are  much  used  for  certain  kinds  of  drawing.  You 
have  no  doubt  seen  a  Camera  Obscura,  in  which  a 
glass  throws  the  image  of  an  object  or  a  view  upon 
a  white  screen  or  paper  in  a  dark  room  or  box. 
Camera  Obscura  means  “  dark  chamber when  the 
other  instrument  was  invented  which  allowed  the 
image  to  be  seen  without  darkening  the  room,  it 
was  called  Camera  Lucida,  or  “light  chamber,” 
though  there  need  not  be  any  room  or  chamber 


about  it.  Some  years  ago  there  was,  in  London,  a 
remarkable  exhibition,  by  a  Prof.  Pepper,  known  as 

Pepper’s  Ghost. 

An  image  like  a  real  one  was  seen  to  move  about 
and  talk,  and  yet  the  spectators  could  see  objects 
behind  the  body  of  the  man  or  woman,  which  would 
appear  and  fade  away  in  the  most  wonderful  man¬ 
ner.  This  effect  was  produced  by  having  a  large 


plate  of  glass  so  placed  that  the  image  of  a  con¬ 
cealed  person  was  reflected  by  it,  and  the  reflected 
image  only  visible  to  the  astonished  spectators. 


M'lee  Kitty  in  Trouble. 

A  good,  patient,  and  playful  kitten  is  often  pre¬ 
ferred  by  a  child  to  a  lifeless  doll.  It  serves  a  bet¬ 
ter  purpose,  because  it  is  a  living,  moving,  and 
feeling  thing.  On  account  of  the  kitten  being  able 
to  feel,  she  is  sometimes  made  to  suffer  pain  at  the 


hands  of  her  young  attendant.  The  child  does  not 
hurt  the  pet  intentionally,  but  often  overdoes  in 
its  desire  to  be  kind.  I  have  a  case  like  this  in 
mind,  where  there  was  a  little  warm-hearted  girl, 
who  had,  as  her  two  companions  at  play,  a  large 
and  generous  dog  and  a  kitten  of  no  great  size. 
The  kitten,  being  so  much  the  smaller  needed,  as 
she  thought,  all  the  greater  care.  It  would  take  a 
volume  to  tell  all  that 
happened  to  this  kitten 
before  it  grew  to  be  a 
strong  and  noble  cat. 
The  tight  places  into 
which  she  was  put  for 
safe-keeping  sometimes 
nearly  took  her  life. 
The  half  day  that  she 
spent  in  the  pillow  case 
was  only  equalled  by 
the  severe  warming 
which  she  received  in 
the  oven  on  a  day  when 
the  air  out-of-doors  was 
below  zero,  and  her 
young  keeper  thought 
she  must  be  cold.  Per¬ 
haps  nothing  annoyed 
Kitty  more  frequently 
than  the  strings,  rib¬ 
bons,  etc.,  that  were 
tied  about  her  neck  in 
so  tight  and  secure  a 
manner  as  to  make  her 
cough  and  choke.  At 
times  she  must  “play 
sick  ”  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  her  nurse,  and 
then,  of  course,  the  first 
thing  was  to  have  a  bib 
put  on  and  be  fed.  The 
tying  on  of  the  bib  was 
a  trial  to  her,  because 
in  the  child’s  anxiety  to 
make  it  stay,  she  would 
draw  the  ends  too  tight. 
This  work  was  so  over¬ 
done  one  day  that  in 
her  suffering  and  fright 
poor  Kitty  escaped  from 
her  nurse  and  ran  to 
the  barn  where  she 
found  “Old  Rover,” 
and  implored  him,  as 
her  great  and  powerful 
friend,  to  help  her  out 
of  her  trouble — and  the 
bib.  The  artist  presents 
us  with  the  scene  at 
this  trying  moment  in 
the  eventful  life  of  the 
pet  kitten.  The  dog 
does  not  seem  to  real¬ 
ize  the  situation,  and 
though  interested  in  his 
little  friend,  he  does 
not  see  the  trouble,  and 
makes  no  attempts  to 
help  her,  other  than  by 
his  sympathetic  look 
and  voice.  But  the 

trouble  is  not  all  with 
Kitty.  The  little  girl 
has,  after  all,  had  the 
hardest  part  to  bear,  and 
as  she  comes  running 
to  find  her  pet,  she  is 
more  filled  with  anxiety 
and  fear  than  her  patient.  She  will  gladly  untie  the 
cloth  that  is  about  Kitty’s  neck,  and  put  her  pet  at 
ease  by  many  kind  strokes  of  its  soft  fur  and  kind 
words  of  pure,  childish  sympathy.  The  little  nurse 
will  promise  never  to  do  so  again ;  a  soft  pillow 
will  be  given  to  Kitty,  and  all  will  be  at  peace. 
“Old  Rover”  will  again  lie  down,  and  the  pussy 
will  purr  both  the  child  and  herself  to  sleep.  In 
this  pleasant  way  ends  many  a  trial  of  youth — out 
of  the  dark  clouds  of  childish  distress  soon  breaks 
the  bright  light  of  joy.  Uncle  Hal. 
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Missouri  the  Leading  Hog  Raising 
State.— Official  statistics  of  the  number  of  farm  animals, 
obtained  from  State  officers,  and  published  in  third  annual 
live  stock  map  of  H.  W.  Hill  &  Co.,  Decatur,  111.,  just  issued, 
show  there  are  35,611,400  hogs,  40,385,300  sheep,  and  33,158,400 
cattle  in  the  United  States.  Missouri  leads  in  number  of 
hogs,  aggregating  3,383,800 ;  Illinois  has  3.202,600 ;  Iowa, 
2,798,400:  Indiana,  2,626,500;  Ohio,  2,045.300:  California,  in 
sheep,  7,646,800 ;  Texas,  in  cattle,  5,030,300.  They  have  pub¬ 
lished  1,250,000  copies  of  this  valuable  illustrated  map  for 
free  distribution. 


Butter  Salt. 

The  salt  used  is  of  greater  importance  than 
might  easily  be  considered.  The  usual  im¬ 
purities  of  salt  are  chloride  and  sulphate  of 
lime  and  chloride  and  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
Lime  mixed  with  fats  combines  and  forms 
an  insoluble  white  soap.  When  lime  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  salt,  small,  white  specks  of  soapy  sub¬ 
stance,  are  formed  in  the  butter,  thus  injur¬ 
ing  its  keeping  qualities.  Magnesia  is  bitter, 
and  if  this  is  present  the  flavor  is  injured,  so 
that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have 
the  purest  salt.  Unfortunately,  our  American 
salt  is  not  of  sufficient  purity  or  uniformity 
for  dairy  purposes,  and  the  best  qualities  only 
of  English  salt  should  be  used.  Of  these  there 
are  two  kinds  on  the  market,  known  as  the 
Ashton,  and  Higgin’s  Eureka.  The  latter  is 
fast  superseding  the  former  on  account  of  its 
perfect  purity,  uniformity  of  grain  and  free¬ 
dom  from  objectionable  scale.  As  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  price  between  good  and  bad  salt  is 
very  small  and  the  difference  between  good 
and  bad  butter  is  very  large,  the  extra  cost 
of  a  sack  of  the  best  salt  may  easily  be  saved 
upon  one  pail  of  butter.  A  hundred  pounds 
of  salt  will  pack  1,600  pounds  of  butter,  and 
two  to  five  cents  a  pound  on  this  quantity 
may  easily  be  lost  by  means  of  bad  salt, 
making  a  loss  of  $30  to  $80  to  offset  the  gain 
of  one  dollar,  or  less.—  Henry  Stewart  in 
Rural  New  Yorker. 


THORBUBFS  SEEDS. 

OUR  GENERAL  CATALOGUE  OF 

VEGETABLE, 

FLOWER, 

FIELD  and 

TREE  SEEDS 

for  1881  will  be  ready  for  mailing  early  in  the  month. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  <Sc  CO., 

15  .loll i<  Street,  New  York. 


Parents  Should  Ask  for  the 

<aTs.T.C3> 

BLACK  TIP 

In  place  of  the  metal,  as  it  WILL.  WE  All  AS  WELL, 
and  is  intended  to  take  its  place 

UPON  CUIIflDKEIVS  SHOES, 


Samples  ot 
II  in  p  o  r  t  e  d 
■useful  and 
In  ecessary 
■  Household 
■Articles  and 
I  Agents  price  list 
■for  27  c.  inpos- 
Itage  stamps  to 
It liose  only 

_ Iwliomention 

I  this  paper.  All  charges  for  sending 
I  them  pre-paid  by  us.  Money  returned 
1  if  you  are  not  satisfied. 

.  London  importing  co„ 

|  22,  24  &  26  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 


“  We  have  examined  these  goods  and  find  them  well 
worth  the  money."1' — Editor  Frank  Leslie's  Ladies' 
Magazine. 


THE  FARMER’S  WATCH. 

A  perfect  Timekeeper,  Stem  Winder  and 
Stem  Setter,  in  a  solid  German  Silver  Open 
Face  Case,  nickel  plated  in  the  best  manner. 
A  sound,  strong  and  reliable  Watch.  The  best 
ever  offered  for  the  money.  Sent  by  express 
on  receipt  of  $10.  Circular  free. 

J,  S.  BIRCH  &  CO.,  38  Dey  St.,  New  York. 


SHOPPING  BY  MAIL 


Has  been  thoroughly  proved  to  be  a  True  Source  of  Econ¬ 
omy.  Every  lady  in  the  United  States  will  find  it  to  her 
advantage  to  see  samples  of  our  new 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER  GOODS 

Before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

SAMPLES  OF  OUR  NEWEST 
SILKS,  SATINS,  VELVETS,  NOVELTIES 
IN  SILKS,  KRESS  GOOKS,  COLOREK 
ANK  BLACK  WOOLLEN  GOOKS, 

Ac.,  IN  ALL  THE  LATEST 
STYLES,  MAILED  FREE 
UPON  APPLICATION. 

We  furnish  Ladies'  Suits,  Cloaks,  Ulsters,  Walking  Jack¬ 
ets,  Dolmans,  Hosiery,  Gloves,  Hamburg  Edgings,  Laces, 
Ribbons,  Fringes,  Housekeeping  Goods,  Upholstery  Goods, 
Woollen  Underwear  for  Ladies,  Gents,  and  Children,  Ladies’ 
and  Misses’  Cotton  Underwear,  Boys’  Clothing,  Millinery, 
and  Carpetings,  at  the  lowest  prices  for  finest  goods.  We 
have  the  largest 

RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ESTABLISHMENT 

in  this  country,  and  our  mail  order  business  is  only  equalled 
by  the  Bon  Marche  of  Paris.  We  neither  misrepresent  nor 
deal  in  worthless  articles. 

Our  mail  matter  represents  every  State  in  the  Union  daily. 
Our  system  of  filling  orders  by  mail  is  perfect  and  expedi¬ 
tious."  Our  invariable  rule  is  to  give  those  not  present  to 
make  their  own  selections,  the  best  choice.  All  goods  not 
perfectly  satisfactory  are  cheerfully  exchanged,  or  the 
money  refunded.  Our  sole  motive  is  to  please  our  customers. 

0TJR  NEW  CATALOGUE 

for  Spring  and  Summer  will  he  more  complete  than  ever. 
Do  not  fail  to  send  for  one  immediately.  It  will  cost  you 
nothing,  and  may  be  the  means  of  saving  money. 


JORDAN,  MARSH  &  CO., 

WASHINGTON  ANK  AVON  STS., 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  IT.  S.  A. ’ 


J.ESTEY&Co.m-U 

B RATTLES 0R0  Vt.  Xfc 

Send  postal  for  free  Hlustrated  Catalogue. 


(PRESSES,  DIES,  &  Other  FERKACUTE 

FRUIT-CAN  TOOLS,  fig- ft  I 

!  Illustrated  List  Free.  &20Ciiflst.,N.Y4 


&& Sx  A  B  f  BBS  Sc.  per  jusliel 

irwL  la  J?  S&r-a  OIX  CORN  and 

W?  Sr_  i  J  aocon  WHEAT 

Bk  W  Esaa  HsgSF  can  positively  be 

saved.  For  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  The  Thomas  Harrow  Co,,  Geneva,  N,  Y. 


BOYS’  CLOTHING 

Made  to  Order,  suitable  for 
any  from  four  to  nineteen 
years  of  age. 

Directions  for  measuring,  sam¬ 
ples  of  material,  styles  ol  garments, 
with  prices,  sent  free  apon  applica¬ 
tion,  l»y  mail. 

PIECES  FOR  MENDING 
sent  with  each  suit.  A  great  saving 
of  trouble  and  au  economical  way  to 
clothe  your  boys.  Address 

POOLE  SL  CO., 

54  and  56  Duane  St.,  N.  Y. 


World’s  ONLY  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for 

Invalids  and  Cripples 

Self-propulsion  by  use  of  hands  only,  in 
street  or  house.  Comfort,  durability,  and 
ease  of  movement  unequalled.  Patentee 
and  Maker  of  the  “  Rolling  Chairs  ”  pushed 
about  at  the  Centennial.  For  Illustrated 
Catalogue  send  stamp  and  mention  American  Agriculturist. 
HERBERT  S.  SMITH,  32  Platt  St.,  New  York. 


WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  JOT.  ¥., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Portable  and  Agricultural 

Steam  Engines 

Of  the  HIGHEST  STANDARD,  in  every  respect,  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  workmanship.  Were  pioneers  in  the 
manufacture  of 

Practically  Portable  Steam  Engines, 

And  with  determined  policy  to  build  only  the  best  ma¬ 
chinery  from  the  best  materials,  and  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner  of  construction,  and  with  continued  improvements, 
have  attained  the  highest  standakd  in  excellence  ol' work¬ 
manship,  simplicity  of  design  and  capacity  of  power  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  have  maintained  their  manufacture,  the 

Standard  Portable  and  Agricultural  Engines 

of  the  world.  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  on  application. 
Mention  this  paper. 


Improvement  for  188  1. 

THE  SAFETY  HOT  BLAST 

OIL  STOVE. 

Does  not  heat  the  house.  Perfect 
for  all  kinds  of  Cooking  and  Heating 
Irons.  Always  ready  and  reliable.  The 
most  satisfactory  Stove  made  and  the 
Cheapest,  Send  for  Circulars. 

The  Whitney  Mauuf’g  Co., 
1123  CHES't'N  UT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


LIQUID  PAINTS,  ROOFING, 

Steam  Pine  &  Boiler  Coverings.  Steam  Packing, 
Mill  Board,  Sheathing,  Fire  Proof  Coatings,  &c. 
Send  foe  Descriptive  Phick  List. 

H.  W.  JOHNS  MFC  CO.  87  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y. 


For  Washing  Win¬ 
dows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings 
from  Fire,  and  Trees, 
Vines,  etc.,  from  In¬ 
sects,  Potato  lings 
and  Canker  Worms. 
No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home,  or  Factory,  should 
be  without  the  Fountain 
Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular. 

J.  A.  WHITMAN, 

Patentee  &  Manufacturer,  Providence,  II.  T. 


“VICTORIA” 

Written  for  DEMOREST’S  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE, 
by  Louise  M.  Ai.cott,  Is  a  story  of  a  woman  artist’s  strug¬ 
gles  and  triumphs,  told  in  even  a  more  dramatic  vein  than 
is  usual  with  this  brilliant  writer.  Do  not  fail  to  see  the 
splendid  March  number  of  this  model  magazine. 
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BLISS’ AMERICAN  WONDER  PEA 


Extra  Early,  Very  Dwarf  (8  to  IO  Inches),  Re¬ 
quires  no  Bushing,  Exquisite  Flavor. 

Acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  best  and  earliest  Pea  grown. 

Editor  of  American  Agriculturist  says  Very  early,  productive 
and  good;  quality  not  to  be  surpassed.” 

CAUTION.— As  there  is  another  Pea  in  the  market  called 
“  American  Wonder,”  send  to  us  and  get  the  genuine  Bliss  Amer¬ 
ican  Wonder.  Observe  our  fac-simile  on  every  package. 

Pricks. — One- fourth  pint  package,  20  cents;  pint,  65  cent*, 

quart,  §1.25;  by  mail,  post-paid. 

Our  Novelty  Sheet,  giving  full  particulars,  mailed  free. 


300  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

With  a  richly  colored  plate  of  a  Group  of  Pansies,  and  a  descrip¬ 
tive  priced  ‘list  of  2,000  varieties  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
see)is_with  much  useful  information  upon  their  culture— 150 
pages— mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents,  which  can  be 
deducted  from  first  order  for  seeds. 

Address,  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


Pringle’s  New  Hybridized 
Excelsior-Hulless  Oats. 


Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle,  the  well  known  successful  hybridizer, 
to  whose  efforts  we  are  Indebted  for  the  celebrated  Cham¬ 
plain  and  Defiance  Wheat#,  has  been  successful  in  impart¬ 
ing  important  improvements  to  another  cereal.  We  have 
purchased  the  entire  stock  of  this  promising  novelty,  and 
now  offer  for  the  first  time  Pringle’s  Hybridized  Ex¬ 
celsior-Hulless  Oats. 

With  a  view  to  impart  to  the  hulless  species  the  size  of 
plant,  vigorous  habit,  and  productiveness  of  one  or  other  of 
the  favorite  hulled  sorts,  Mr.  Pringle,  amongst  other  ex¬ 
periments,  hybridized  the  well-known  Excelsior  Oats  with 
the  Chinese  Hu  less,  and  the  experiment  proved  highly 
successful,  the  result  being  the  variety  now  offered. 

For  further  particulars  see  our  Illustrated  List  of  novel¬ 
ties  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

Price :  Packets  containing  one  ounce,  25  cents ;  5  packets 
for  $1.00. 

J8.  It.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


JLivingston’s  l*erfectiosa 


TOMATO: 


I  Raised  by  the  originator  of  and  Is  supe-l 
rior  to  the  Acme  and  Paragon  Tomatoes.! 
Blood-red,  smooth,  solid  and  productive.* 
Original  Packets,  25  cents ;  five  for  $1.00.  I 
Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar  for  1881  mailed; 
Tree.  Valuable  to  the  market  gardener,  ama- 
jieur  and  farmer. 

KENBY  A.  DREEU,  Seedsman,  j 

|  S14  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


SEEDS 


BURPEE’S 

ore  warranted 


are  warranted 
flr/*t- class*  Our 

_  New  Trial  Box 

for  1881  contains  one  packet  each  of  Winningstadt  Cabbage ,  New 
Alpha  Tomato  (this  alone  sold  at  25c.),  Peiving’s  Improved  Beet , 
Norfolk  Savoy  Spinach.  Prolific  Nutmeg  Melon ,  Scarlet  Turnip 
Radish,  New  Maltese  Parsnip,  and  Butman  Squash.  All  the  above, 
with  full  instructions,  mailed  for  only  25c.  injpostage  stamps. 
Or  we  will  mail  10  packets  of  FLOtVER  SEEDS,  for  trial, 
for  25c.  OTORDER  NOW,  and  ask  for  BURPEE’S  1881 
FARM.  ANNUAL,  beautifully  illustrated,  sent  free  to  any 
address.  Write  for  it.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO. 

Nos.  219  and  221  Church  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  EARLY  TOBACCO, 

GENERAL  GRANT. 

The  earliest  Tobacco  in  cultivation,  particularly  adapted 
for  growing  in  the  Northern  States.  Last  summer  it  pro¬ 
duced  leaves  44  inches  in  length,  of  proportionate  breadth, 
and  matured  its  crop  perfectly,  as  far  north  as  Duluth, 
Minnesota.  The  leaf  has  extremely  small  veins,  is  of  the 
llnest  possible  texture,  and  very  elastic.  One  of  the  best 
judges  of  tobacco  in  New  York  city  pronounces  it  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  promising  variety,  and  an  old  Connecticut  Valley 
grower  says  it  is  the  choicest  as  well  as  the  earliest  sort  he 
lias  seen.  Directions  for  cultivation  and  curing  sent  with 
each  packet.  Price  25  cents  per  packet :  5  packets,  $1.00 
II.  K.  BLISS  ife  SONS,  34  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 

RELIABLE  ONION  SEEDS. 

Our  stock  of  Onion  Seed  has  been  raised  from  selected 
bulbs,  and  carefully  tested,  and  we  can  recommend  it  with 
the  greatest  confidence,  as  equal  to  any  ever  offered  in  tills 
or  any  other  market. 


oz.. 

X  lb. 

ll. 

Extra  Early  Red . 

$0.40 

$1.25 

$4.75 

Early  Red  . 

35 

1.25 

4.50 

Wethersfield  Large  Red 

.  40 

1.25 

4.25 

Danvers  Yellow . 

.  40 

1.25 

4.25 

Yellow  Dutch . 

.  35 

1.25 

4.00 

White  Portugal . 

.  40 

1.25 

4.25 

Red  Globe . 

.  50 

1.75 

6.00 

White  Globe . 

.  50 

1.50 

5.75 

In  lots  of  5  ihs.  and  over,  50  cents  per  ib.  may  be  deducted. 
Special  prices  given  for  larger  quantities. 

Postage  must  be  added;at  the  rate  of  1C  cents  per  pound 
when  ordered  by  mail. 

B.  K.  BLISS  <&  SONS,  34  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  POTATOES. 

Extra  Early  Peach  Blow.— A  variety  of  great  merit, 
as  early  as  the  Alpha,  and  somewhat  like  this  favorite  varie¬ 
ty  in  appearance,  of  uniform  size,  very  prolific  and  excellent 
cooking  and  keeping  qualities. 

White  Star.— Perfectly  distinct,  oblong,  large  and  hand¬ 
some  tubers,  medium  early;  as  a  table  variety  faultless. 

Adirondack.— The  symmetrical  form  of  this  variety  at 
once  attracts  attention  ;  extremely  productive,  flesh  pure 
white,  floury  and  of  excellent  flavor ;  keeps  well. 

Price  of  either  of  the  above  varieties  by  mail,  1  pound  $1.00; 

3  pounds,  $2.50. 

Queen  of  the  Valley.— A  remarkable  variety  of  enor¬ 
mous  size  and  extraordinary  productiveness  ;  its  vigorous 
habit  enables  it  to  resist  disease.  Cooks  and  keeps  well. 
By  mail  75  cts.  per  lb.;  3  ihs.  $2.00. 

Late  Beauty  of  Hebron.— A  handsome,  oblong  va¬ 
riety  ;  a  sport  of  the  original  Beauty  of  Hebron  ;  an  abund¬ 
ant  cropper  ;  table  properties  of  the  highest  order. 

American  Hlagnuin  Bonum.— Very  early  and  pro¬ 
ductive  ;  unusually  large,  resists  disease  well ;  when  cooked 
floury  and  of  a  delicious  flavor  ;  an  immense  cropper. 

Sutton’ h  English  M  agnum  Bonum.— A  late  variety 
of  great  merit ;  very  prolific  and  quality  of  first  excellence. 
Price  of  each  of  the  last  three  named  varieties  by  mail  60 
cts.  per  lb.;  3  ibs.  $1.25. 

For  description  and  further  particulars  send  for  our  Illus¬ 
trated  Sheet  of  Novelties  for  1881,  mailed  free  to  all. 

Bliss’s  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue.— Contains 
a  list  of  500  varieties  Potatoes,  embracing  several  new  and 
very  promising  varieties,  with  explicit  directions  for  cul¬ 
ture,  and  much  other  valuable  information  respecting  this 
valuable  esculent.  10  cents. 

B.  It.  BLISS  SONS,  34  Barclay  St.,  N.  If. 


SEEDS 


Annual  Illustrated  Catalogue  free  to  all  applicants.  Address, 
D.  C.  BRAINARD,  Agt,  Shaker  Village.  Mt.  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS 


We  will  send  our  Catalogue  for 

sees 

^Containing  a  full  and  descriptive  list  of\l 

•FLOWER  SEEDS, 
VECETABLE  SEEDS, 
Cladlolus,  Lilies,  Roses, 
Plants,  etc. 

L  beautifully  illustrated  with  colored  plates, 

,  free  to  all  who  send  their  address. 
Application  may  be  made  to 
179, 181, and  183  Main  f 
Rochester,  N.Y. 

^or  174  E. Randolph  Stv 
^Chicago,  I1L 

HIRAM  SIBLEY&CQ, 


colored  plates,  It 
leir  address.  /  / 
5  made  to  lij 
in  Street,  /m  I 


SELL  ^§8 

^EFRoXrTJlf^ 


.OUR  TRIAL  GROUNDS  ARE  MOST 
^COMPLETE.  AND  OUR  GREENHOUSES^ 
IfiVCOVERlNG  3  ACRES  IN  GLASSES 
SSgggvARETHE  LARGEST  IN-^wSfi 
—  AMERICA. 


35  CORTLANDT  SJ.,  NEW  YORK 


NORTH  STAR  SEER  FARMS,  1881. 

Fifth  Annual  Catalogue  now  ready,  free,  on  application. 
Former  correspondents  will  be  served  without  application. 
The  products  of  these  Seed  Farms,  the  most  Northern  in 
America,  have  established  beyond  controversy  the  great 
organic  law,  “that  the  further  North  (Seeds  are 
grown,  the  earlier  their  products  will  mature.” 

Our  St.  Paul  Tomato,  Early  Minnesota 
Sweet  Corn,  lied  River,  and  Sunaw  Corn, 
Pure  Scoteli  Pyfe  Wheat  (Seed  Stock),  Carrots, 
Beets,  Onions,  Minn.  Early  Anther  Sugar 
Cane,  and  nearly  everything -in  Vegetable  List  cannot 
he  equalled  in  America. 

T.  Rfl.  METCALF, 

Seed  Grower  and  Jobber,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 


Shakers’  Garden  Seeds. 

TRUE  and  GENUINE.  FRESH  and  RELIABLE, 

One  of  the  oldest  Seed  firms  in  the  country.  Seeds  sent 
by  mail,  postage  free.  Special  prices  and  terms  to  Geangees. 

“  The  excellence  of  the  Shakers’  Garden  Seeds  is  generally 
admitted.— Ads.  American  Agriculturist. 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  Free. 

Address,  WJI,  ANDERSON, 

Successor  to  CHARLES  SIZER, 

Monut  Lebanon,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


(Established  1863.) 

DUTCHESS  NURSERIES. 

SMALL  FRUITS  A  SPECIALTY. 

DUTCHESS  SEED  STORE. 

Combined  Catalogues  sent  on  application. 

W.  L.  FERR  IS,  Jr.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Nurseries,  Hooker  Ave.  Oflice  &  Seed  Store,  385 &  387  Main  St, 


PLANT  SEED  COMPANY’S 

Seed  Catalogue  anil  Almanac 

Containing  Prices  and  Descrip¬ 
tion  of 

Field,  Vegetable,  Treo  and  Flower  Seeds,  Seed 
Sraln,  Novelties,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc. 

Kg" Mailed  Free  to  all  applicants.  Address, 

Plant  Seed  Company, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


BUIST’S 

GARDEN  SEEDS 

are  always  warranted,  being1  exclusive^  of  our  own 
prrowth.  Best  for  tlie  Cxa™ener !  Best  for  tlie 
Merchant!  BECAUSE  REEIABEE. 

They  never  fail  to  produce  the  finest ^vegetables,  ana 
are  planted  m  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  constant 
improvement  and  care  in  their  growth,  extending  over  a 
period  of  more  than  half  a  century,  have  brought  Buist  s 
Seeds  to  a  state  of  perfection  and  reliability  second  to  none. 

BUIST’S  CARDEN  MANUAL  for  1881 

(192  panes  of  useful  information),  mailed  for  3c.  stamp. 
Wholesale  Price-Current  for  Merchants  on  application. 
ROBERT  BUIST,  Jr.,  Seed  Grower,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  1100,000  No.  1  PEACH  TREES.  Alii  Est’d 

1881  kinds  fruit  and  ornamental  Trees,  Vines, I  I  835 
and  Plants.  Sharpless,  Glendale,  Mt.  Vernon  and  100  other 
choice  kinds  small  Fruits  and  Osage  Orange.  Send  for  my 
low  Price  List.  Address,  J.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Manufacturer  of  [Fine  Work 

IN 

STRAW  BASKETS 

AND 

RUSTIC  WORK. 

WHOLESALE  HEALER  IN 

BULBS,  FLOWER  SEEDS,  AND 


FLORISTS’  GOODS, 

for  my  Trade  List. 


Send  for  my 


JAMES  KING, 

186  State  Street,  Chicago, ;B1. 


JOHN  *3v'VTTXjC!S 

CATALOGUE  OF 

NEW,  RARE,  and  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS 

Will  he  ready  February  1st,  with  a  Colored  Plate. 

It  is  full  in  really  Good  and  Beautiful  Plants.  Nepenthes, 
New  Dracaenas,  New  Crotons,  New  Pelargoniums,  New 
Roses,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  etc.,  with  a  rich  collection  of 
Fine  Foliage  and  other  Greenhouse  and  Hot-House 
Plants,  well  grown  and  at  Low  Prices.  Free  to  all  my 
Customers  ;  to  others,  10  cts. ;  or  a  plain  copy  free. 
Catalogues  SEEDS,  ROSES,  ORCHIDS,  FRUITS,  etc.,  free. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  O. 


FRUIT  Trees  by  Mail.— Small  Apple,  Peach,  Cherry, 
Plum.  Apricot,  Quince,  etc.,  packed  in  a  secure  manner 
to  carry  safely-  Post-paid  by  Mail.  Send  for  Prices,  etc. 
Also,  general  Nursery  Stock,  especially  Peach  Trees  and 
small  Fruit  Plants.  Address,  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO.,  Vil¬ 
lage  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J.  ; 


1881.] 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


11T 


SEEDS 


Our  large  Illustrated, 
Catalogueot  everything 
for  Farm  and  Garden 
mailed  free  to  all. 
S^"Send  for  it  at  once. 

It  costs  nothing ;  may 
save  you  a  great  deal. 

BENSON,  SMULE  & 

INCREASE  the  yield ;  SAVE  time  and  money, 
by  using 

The  Philadelphia 

Broadcast  Seed  Sower, 

For  Sowing  all  Grain  and 
Grass  Seeds,  also  Fertilizers. 

No.  1,  price  $30,  sows  12  to  15 
acres  per  hour.  No.  2,  (see  cut,) 
price  $6,  from  4  to  6  acres,  at  the 
YgsS?  same  time  sowing  better  end  far 
SSr#'  more  evenly  than  by  hand  or  any 
other  method.  Send  for  circular  and 
MS  testimonials.  Agents  Wanted. 
Benson,  Maule  &  Co.,  Mfrs. 
223  Church  St.,  Phila,  Pa.. 

HOVEY  &  CO,,  BOSTON, 

Send  their  New  Catalogues  of 

SELECT  SEEDS, 

NEW  AND  CHOICE  PLANTS, 

for  1881  Free  to  all  who  apply. 

HOVEY  &  CO.,  16  So.  Market  St.,  Boston. 

GRASS,  CLOVER, 

&  FOREST-TREE 

[American  &  European] 

CATALOGUES  (English  or  German  edition),  Free. 
Henry  Nungesser,  Seed  Merchant,  83  Ave.D,  New  York. 

,  OF  ALL  KINDS, 
and  of  the 
(FINEST 

QUALITY. 

Send  for  our  Catalogue  and  see  what  we  have.  We  have 
some  choice  seed  to  give  away. 

MENDENHALL,  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Established  1825. 

Garden  and  Flower , 

Peas  and  Beans. 

Select  Seeds  at  low  prices.  Catalogues  free. 

J.  BOLGIANO  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEEDS 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL 
ALBANY  SEED  STORE 

Established  1831. 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER, 

SUCCESSORS  TO 


We  celebrate  our  Fiftieth  Year  by 
publishing  a  more  complete  Catalogue 
than  ever  before.  752  pages,  profusely 
illustrated.  Sent  free  by  mail. 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER, 

80  State  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


H 


EADQUABTERS 


SEED 


“Chicago  Market”  Potato, 

ONE  OF  THE  EARLIEST. 

EXCELLENT  IN  DUALITY. 

EXCEEDINGLY  PROLIFIC. 

Leading  seedsmen  everywhere  recommend  It.  Send  for 
List. 

Price,  peck,  SI. 25;  bushel,  S3. 50;  bbl.,  $7.50. 
Seven  other  newest  sorts. 

Low  freight  rates  from  Chicago  to  all  points. 

J.  C.  VAUGHAN,  45  Lasalle  St.,  Chicago. 

Buy  your  seeds 
lot  A.  B.  Barnes, 

46  &  48  W.  Lake 
SL,  Chicago. 


OT?  L'  S  tC— Choice  selections  from  the  most  re¬ 
nt  JLliJCj-LJO  liable  growers  and  importers.  No 
old  seeds  in  store.  Every  variety  tested  before 
offered  for  sale.  Special  attention  given  to  orders 
by  mail.  Seeds  shipped  by  mail  or  express  to  any 

Sart  of  the  United  States.  Reference:  Home  National 
ank,  Chicago:  Furst  &  Bradley  Mf’g  Co.,  Chicago: 
Kirby,  Carpenter  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Send  for  Cat¬ 
alogue  of  Seeds  and  Farm  Machinery. 

A.  B.  BARNES,  46  &  49  IV.  Lake  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


82-POUND  CUBAN  QUEEN  WATER-MELON. 


This  new  Melon  from  the  West  Indies  is  certainly  the  Largest  and  Finest 
Variety  in  the  world.  All  who  saw  our  crop  the  past  season  remarked  they  never 
before  saw  such  large,  fine  Melons,  nor  any  so  wonderfully  productIve°  Their 
flesh  is  bright  red,  remarkably  Solid,  Peculiarly  Luscious,  Crisp,  and  Sugary, 
surpassing  all  others.  On  a  Melon  of  enormous  size  there  is  barely  half  an  inch  of 
rind!  They  are  very  hardy,  strong,  and  vigorous  in  growth.  Price,  25  Cts.  per 
Packet  of  15  Seeds ;  5  Packets  for  $1.00,  post-paid.  We  offer  $50.00  IN  CASII 
FRIZES,  to  be  awarded  as  follows  $25.00  to  the  grower  of  the  Largest  Cuban 
Queen  Water-Melon;  $15.00  to  the  grower  of  the  secoi-  largest,  and  $10.00  to  the 
grower  of  the  third  largest.  Do  not  fail  to  try  and  see  how  large  the  Cuban 
Queen  can  be  grown. 

CnUOTHER  SPECIALTIES  FOR  1881. -Burpee’s  Netted  Gem 
Musk-Melon  (see  illustration),  the  most  productive 
and  most  delicious  small  Early  Citron.  Price,  25  Cts. 
per  packet.  Montreal  Green  Nutmeg,  the  largest 
Musk-Melon  known,  weight)  lbs.*  and  of  superb 
flavor.  Packet,  25  Cts. 

Burpee’s  Climax  Tomato,  far  ahead  of  Acme, 
and  the  best  of  all  tomatoes.  Price,  25  Cts.  per  packet. 

Burpee’s  Sureheud  Cabbage,  always  heads,  15 
Cts.  per  packet.  American  Wonder  Peas,  genuine, 

15  Cts.  per  packet ;  60  Cts.  per  pint,  post-paid. 


New  Morning-Glory— The  Eclipse,  from  Brazil,  surpassingly  beautiful,  20  Cts.  per  packet. 

A  Liberal  Offer  only  to  those  who  order  from  this  advertisement.  For  One  Dollar  we  will  send  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  to  any  address,  one  packet  of  ease  of  the  above,  amounting  in  value  to  $1.50,  and  will  also  give  two  trial  packets 
of  New  Early  Cabbages  and  a  sample  of  the  New  Golden  Grains  Wheat.  Order  Now! 

Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  1881,  beautifully  illustrated,  mailed  free  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

Address,  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Seed  Warehouse, 

Nos.  219  ami  221  Church  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SEEDS. 

My  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  is  now  ready  and  mailed 
free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the  leading  and  most 
popular  sorts  of 

VEGETABLE,  FIELD, 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Besides  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season,  and 
nearly  everything  else  in  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMAH, 

876  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK.. 


My  Annual  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seed  for  1881  will  be  ready  by  January,  and  sent  free 
to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  last  season  need  not  write 
for  it.  I  offer  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  vegetable 
seed  ever  sent  out  by  any  seed-house  in  America,  a  large 
portion  of  which  were  grown  on  my  six  seed  farms. 
Printed  Directions  for  cultivation  on  every  par¬ 
cel.  All  seed  sold  from  my  establishment  warranted  to 
to  be  botli  fresh  and  true  to  name  ;  so  far  that  should 
it  prove  otherwise,  I  will  refill  the  order  gratis.  As  the 
original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  and  Marblehead 
Squashes,  the  Marblehead  Cabbages,  and  a  score  of  other 
new  vegetables,  I  invite  the  patronage  of  all  who 
are  anxious  to  have  their  seed  fresh,  true,  and 
of  the  very  best  strain.  NEW  VEGETABLES  A 
SPECIALTY. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


SEEBS-t 

I  will  give  you  the  bestSeeds^ 
for  the  least  money  of  any  firm " 
in  Americaor  refund.  Western 
Seeds  are  best.  Mine  take  the 
lead.  Gardeners  say  they  never 
fail.  I  used  6000 lbs  paDer  to  print  50000 
pretty  Catalogues  Illustrated  wi  th  $2000 
worth  of  engravings.  1 1  beats  the  world, 
worth  many  dollars.  FREE.  Prices  below 
all.  'R.  H.  SHU5IWAY.  Rockford,  Ill. 

BbIbW^b  tfle  Best. 

rhey  are  home-grown; they 
have  stood  the  test  of  years. 
Try  them.  Handsomely  illus- 
trated  Garden  Manual, 
mailed  free.  BE  SURE  to 
send  for  this  before  ordering. 
Market  Gardeners  write 
for  Special  Price  List. 

J.  B.  ROOT  &  CO., 

Seed  Growers,  Rockford,  Hi. 

1\1  Y  English  Catalogue  of  GERMAN  FLOWER 
1YJ_  SEEDS,  and  also  my  German  Catalogue  of 
Vegetable  seeds,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Seeds, 
Bulbs  and  Flowers,  have  been  published,  and  on  request 
will  be  sent  to  you  gratis. 

FRIEDR.  SP1TTEL,  Seed  Grower  and  Merchant, 
Arnetadt,  near  Erfurt,  GERMANY. 


Send  stamp  for  R.  H.  ALLEN  & 
CO.’S  Seed  Catalogue.  Address, 
P.  O.  Box  376,  N.  Y.  City. 


GARDEN  &  FARM  SEEDS. 

Send  for  SEED  CATALOGUE, 

VANDERBILT  BROS.,  23  Fulton  St„  N.  Y. 


JOHNSON  GRASS  SEED 


(Sorghum  Halapense.) 

Raised  on  the  original  “Johnson  Grass  Farm.”  where  it 
grew  thirty  years  ago.  The  same  has  been  descrioed  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  as  “Guinea  Grass.”  Is  first-class 
for  grazing  and  hay.  Heavy  foliage,  juicy,  and  relished 
by  all  kinds  of  stock  ;  rapid  g,  ower ;  can  be  cut  three  and 
four  times  a  year,  yielding  from  one  and  one-lialf  to  two 
and  one-half  tons  per  acre  at  each  cutting.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular.  II.  POST, 

Marion  Junction,  Dallas  Co.,  Alabama. 


For  1881  is  an  Elegant  Book  of  100  Pages,  One 
Colored  Flower  Plate,  and  600  Illustrations, 

with  Descriptions  of  the  best  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and 
Directions  for  growing.  Sent  free,  by  mail,  for  10  cents. 
Iu  English  or  German. 

VICK’S  SEEDS  are  the  best  in  the  world.  The 
Floral  Guide  will  tell  how  to  get  and  grow  them. 

The  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  175  Pages,  Six 
Colored  Plates,  and  many  hundred  Engravings.  For  50 
cents  in  paper  covers  ;  $1.(50  in  elegant  cloth.  In  German  or 
English. 

Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthlv  Magazine— 32  Pages, 
a  Colored  Plate  iu  every  number  and  many  fine  Engravings. 
Price,  $1.25  a  year;  Five  Copies  for  $5.00.  Specimen  Num¬ 
bers  sent  for  10  cents ;  3  trial  copies  for  25  cents. 

Address,  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SEEDS 

8BB%gSgg^fdnRTHFRN  GROWNIBBSHHI 

sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  duty  paid, 

CATALOGUE  for  1881  infending^u^ers. 

WI.  RENNIE,  Seedsman, Toronto,  Canada. 


o 


Will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants,  and  to  customers  without 
ordering  it.  It  contains  five  colored  plates,  600  engraviugs, 
about  200  pages,  and  full  descriptions,  prices  and  directions^for 
planting  1500  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants, 

Rose6,  etc*  Invaluable  to  all.  Send  for  it.  Address, 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. ,  Detroit,  Mick. 

RANGE  GROVES.— Fifty  thousand  acres  of  land 
on  Lake  George,  Florida,  for  sale  in  lots  of  ten  acres. 


Lane,  N.  Y.,  or  1424  New  Y^ork  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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[March, 


Of  this  incomparable  variety  I  have  much  the 
largest  and  best_stock_in  the  Country.  A  large 

Herstine,  Frau- 


stock  also  of 
ronia,  Caroline 


CRECC,  Turner, 
e,  Reliance,  Iirandyn 


me,  etc. 


I  OVETT'S 

ILLUSTRATED 

(CATALOGUE 


IS  NOW  READY.  40  Pages;  75  Illustrations. 
HONEST  DESCRIPTIONS;  FREE  TO  EVERYBODY. 

Lovett’s  Small  Fruits  are  the  best  in  the  country, 
and  are  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  prices  at  which 
plants  can  be  properly  grown  and  shipped.  The  Cata¬ 
logue  tells  how  to  get  and  grow  them  ;  giving  also  af  ull 
list  of  the  finest  Large  Fruits  and  Select  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees  &  Plants.  35  New  Strawberries, 
10  New  Grapes,  New  Hybrid  Pears,  New  Rasp¬ 
berries,  New  Blackberries,  etc.  Send  for  it  at  once. 

J.  i».  z,0VETT,ILittle  Silver,  N.  J. 

Asparagus— New  Variety, 

Smalley’s  Extra  Early  Defiance;  2  weeks-  earlier  than 
Colossal,  a  larger,  softer  grass ;  far  superior  to  all  other 
Varieties.  One  acre  will  produce  more  grass  witli  the  same 
treatment  than  2  acres  of  Colossal.  It  is  the  best  Asparagus 
grown,  either  for  private  use  or  for  market.  Two-year-old 
plants,  $5  per  100,  $30  per  1,000;  seed,  $13  per  lb.  Address, 
A»  SMALLEY,  Bound  Brook,  Box  99,  N.  J. 

“MOORE’S  NEW  CROSS-BRED.” 

The  largest  in  cultivation.  We  have  received  the  First 
Prizes  for  Asparagus  from  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Society 
for  many  years,  and  the  above-named  is  an  improvement  on 
that  variety.  Also,  a  fine  stock  of  Moore’s  Early  Grape 
and  other  specialties.  Send  for  circular. 

JOHN  B.  MOOltE  &  CO.,  Concord,  Blass. 

3E3Cecr©,  H.©aa,ca.  Tli±s»! 

Have  you  seen  the  Adjustable  Suspension  Rod  for 
Hanging  Plants?  It  can  he  made  long  or  short,  is  stronger 
than  chains,  handsome  and  durable.  Sent  post-paid  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Style  B.  15c. ;  Style  C,  20c.  Dealers  send  for  prices.  I 
manufacture  many  kinds. 

E.  F.  EDGECOMB,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 


we  will  send  free  The  Clover  Leaf,  a  4  page,  28  column 
fanners’  paper,  full  of  valuable  information  on  the 
culture  and  harvesting  of  clover  for  seed.  When 
you  write  sav  where  you  saw  this  notice.  Address 
BUtDSELL  MANTTVA  CTTTItlNG  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


I  <$1.00  •  <$loOO| 

Flower  Garden 

j  13  Monthly  Blooming  Roses,  or  22  Splendid  I 
Verbenas,  $1.  j 

14  Geraniums,  4Abutilons,  and  4  Begonias  I 
i  or  12  Carnations,  S*l.  I 

1 4  Fuchsias.  4  Carnations,  and  4  Double  j 
|  Petunias,  all  different,  $1.  1 

1 4  Calla  Lilies,  4  Tuberoses  and  4  Smilax| 
1  or  12  Geraniums,  $1. 

5  Heliotropes,  5  Lantanas  and  5  Chrysan- 
I  themums  or  10  Fuchsias,  SI.  . 

]2  Golden  Tricolor,  4  Silere  and  2  Happy! 
I  Thought  Geraniums,  $1.  ; 

I  Sent  by  mail  postage  paid,  or  the  6  collections  per  I 
j  express  for  s>->. 

|  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 

W.  V.  SUED  &  CO.,  Successors  to 

Sked,  Paddock  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY. 

Established  1852.  13  Greenhouses.  000  Acres.  New 

Spring  Wholesale  and  Plant  Catalogue  free. 

BAIRD  &  TUTTLE,  Agents,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

NATIVE  EVERGREENS. 

Balsam  Fir,  Arbor  Vitae,  White  Pine,  Spruce,  Hemlock 
and  Larch, 6 to  12  inches,  at  $3  per  1,000;  $10  for  5,000;  $17 
for  10,000.  Also.  No.  1  NEW  APPLE  SEED  at  lowest 
rat  b.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y, 

HOUSE  RADISH  SETS, 

Of  good  quality,  for  Sale.  Price  $3  per  thousand ;  five  thou¬ 
sand  lots  or  over,  $2.50.  To  be  sure  of  having  your  orders 
filled,  send  them  in  early. 

J.  S.  BIRDEN  <fc  CO. ,  198  Capen  St.,  Hautfoed,  Conn. 

AFINF  NEW  Seedling  Potato  (Lackawanna),  of  much 
promise.  First  time  offered.  Handsome,  prolific,  keeps 
Well.  $1  per  lb.,  p.  p.  P.  SUTTON,  Ransom,  Lac.  Co.,  Pa. 


THORBURN&CARSON, 

Successors  to  W.  H.  Carson, 

SEEDSMEN, 


135  Chambers  St. 


NEW  YORK. 


Our  Catalogue  will  be  mailed  free  on  request.  We  offer  a  complete  assortment  of  Vegetable,  Field 
and  Flower  Seeds,  all  of  the  cboicest  quality.  Among  specialties  in  Fodder  Plants,  we  offer  seed  of 
the  Johnson  or  Means  Grass,  Pearl  Millet  (first  introduced  by  us),  White  Egyptian  Corn  or  Dhourn, 
Teosinte,  and  Prickly  Comfrey. 


SEEDS! 


ALBERT  DICKINSON, 

Dealer  in  Timothy,  Clover,  Flax,  Hungarian,  Millet,  Red  Top,  Blue  Grass, 
Orchard  Grass,  Bird  Seeds,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

115, 117.  and  119  Kinzie  St.  POP  CORN-. 

104, 106,  108,  and  110  Michigan  St.  Office,  115  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


Warehouses : 


THE  PLANET  JR.  GOODS. 

Let  every  man,  woman  and  child,  whether  interested  much  or 
little  in  working  the  soil,  send  now  for  our  carefully  written  cata¬ 
logue.  We  want  all  Fanners  who  value  labor  saving  tools,  to  study 
out  our  combined  Horse  Hoe,  Cultivator,  and  coverer ;  Market 
Gardeners  who  have  acres  upon  acres,  on  each  of  which  our  Double 
Wheel  Hoe  will  save  its  cost  yearly,  to  examine  the  merits  of  our  fine 
garden  tools  ;  and  every  one  who  lias  even  a  small  vegetable  garden, 
to  read  closely  what  the  Firefly  Hoe  and  Garden  Plow  will  save  them. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &■  Co.,  229  Market  St„  Phiia.,  Pa. 


TREES 


GRAPE  VINES. 

ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES  IN  LARGE  SUPPLY. 
Warranted  true  to  name.  Prices  low.  Also,  the  celebrated 

NEW  WHITE  GRAPE,  PRENTISS. 

Also  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  etc. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

FRUIT  and 
ORNAMENTAL, 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  assortments  of  any 
size  desired.  Also,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Grape  Vines,  and 
Small  Fruits. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Send  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  tree. 

WM.  H.  MOON,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

60  miles  from  New  York  and  80  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

.  POMONA  NUESERY ! 

BLIGHT-PROOF  PEARS, 

Largest  Berries. 
Catalogues  of  Fruit  Trees,  Plants, 
and  Flowers  sent  free. 

WM.  PARRY,  Parry  1>.  0.,  IV.  J, 

FOREST  TREES. 

HARDY  CAT  ALP  A, 

AILANTHUS, 

EUROPEAN  LARCH, 

WHITE  ASH, 

AND  EVERGREEN, 

TREES  AND  SEEDS, 

VERY  LARGE  STOCK, 

ALL  NURSERY  GROWN, 
FOREST  TREES  BY  MAIL, 
SENO  FOR  CATALOGUE, 

It.  DOUGLAS  &  SONS, 

Waukegan,  Ill. 

TREES  FOR  SALE. 

Peach  Trees,  a  heavy  stock  of  fine  quality;  Apple 
Trees,  largely  of  Smith’s  Cider ;  Doolittle  Raspberry, 
Wilson’s  Early  Blackberry,  from  Root  Cuttings  ;  Osage 
Orange,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  and  all  other 
Nursery  Products  at  lowest  rates. 

_  DAVID  BAIRD,  Manalapan,  N.  J, 

SEEDS, 

BULBS,  PLANTS. 

beautiful  illustra¬ 
ted  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

M.v  list  of  new,  rare  and  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers  is  the  best  in  the 
>  country.  New  Gladiolus, 

.  Tuberoses,  Amaryllis,  Roses, 

Carnations,  choice  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Seeds  of 
House  plants,  Ac.  The  grea¬ 
test  collection  of  Lilies,  100 
rare  kinds.  All  seeds  except 
Greenhouse,  are  sold  in  Five 
Cent  Papers;  the  best  system 
ever  adopted.  Everything  __ 
warranted  true  to  name.  See  M 
Catalogue;  prices  are  low.  = 

The  following  sent  by  mail  postpaid.  10  Gladiolus,  10  sorts  named, 
50c.  9  Lilies,  9  sorts  named,  $1.  12  double  Tuberoses,  75c.  All  fine 

sorts  and  flowering  Bulbs.  Remit  currency  or  postage  stamps.  My 
goods  have  an  established  reputation  and  go  to  all  parts  ofthe  world. 

J.  LEWIS  CHILDS,  QUEENS,  N.Y. 


QUINCE  and  the  NEW 

-  The  two  most  val-  ^ 
-g  uable  fruits  of  re-  “ 
u-  cent  introduction.  "Jj 
Form  a  club  in  your 
=  neighborhood.  n 
3  Terms  Lidehal,  ~ 

5  Address  for  circ’lr 
g  F.  L.  PERRY,  -o 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  r 


f 


MATTHEWS7  SEED 


DRILL 

The  Standard  of  America. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen 
and  Market  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  to  be  the  most  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  in  use.  Send  for 
circular.  Manufactured  only  by 

EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 


APPLE  TREES. 

MAIDEN  HAIR  TREES. 

( Salisburia  Adiantifolia.) 

And  all  other  stock  at  the  very  lowest  prices,  in 
order  to  clear  the  ground. 

RUMSON  NURSERIES, 

B.  B.  HANCE,  Agent.  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


ONE  MILLION  of  No.  1  PEACH  and  APPLE 
TREES.  200.000  of  the  celebrated  June  Budded  Peach 
Trees,  with  full  line  of  one  year  old  Trees.  Among  which 
can  be  found  kinds  suited  to  all  sections,  including  ail  the 
new  and  old  standard  sorts.  Apple  Trees,  200,000  of  extra 
long-keeping  varieties,  adapted  to  Southern  planting  or 
wherever  long-keeping  apples  are  desirable.  Grapes,  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Strawberry,  in  large  or  small  lots.  I  also  offer  a 
full  line  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  stock  at  prices  to  suit  the 
times.  Apule  and  Peach  Trees  sent  by  mail  to  all  sections. 
Catalogues,  showing  how  and  what  to  plant,  with  much 
valuable  information  mailed  gratis  to  all  applicants. 
RANDOLPH  PETERS?,  Great  Northern  and 
Southern  Nursery,  Wilmington,  Del. 

NEW  GOLDEN  MARGUERITE 
ETOIL.E  D’OR. 

A  large  stock  of  this  new  and  beautiful  Golden  Flowered 
Paris  Marguerite.  The  Trade  supplied  at  $4.50  per  dozen, 
Single  plants  by  mail  50  cents  each. 

OUR  CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  AND  RARE 
PLANTS 

for  1881.  Sent  free  to  all  who  apply. 

H0VEY  &  CO.,  16  So.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Disseminator  of  the  Mammoth  Pearl  and 
Magnum  Bonum  Potatoes  {,‘11%  bu.  grown 
from  1  lb.  of  seed),  Berkshire  Beauty  Cab¬ 
bage,  Amber  Cream  Sweet  Corn,  La 
Plume  Chestnut  Celery,  etc.,  etc.  Ele¬ 
gant  Catalogue  free  to  all ;  send  for  it. 


ARE  GROWN  BY  ACRES  AT  QUEENS. 

We  offer  a  NEW  HYBRID  for  the  first  time.  Also  31 
NEW  VARIETIES.  We  are  in  the  front  ranks  with  New 
Geraniums  and  many  other  Plants.  Send  for  catalogue, 
free.  V.  H.  HALLOCN,  SON  &  I'HORPE,  Queens,  N.  Y. 


1881.] 
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Fertilization  based  on  Scientific  and  Practical  Teachings  ! 

The  Mapes  Complete  Manures. 

For  Each  Crop  Adapted  to  different  Soils. 

For  detailed  reports  of  practical  results  on  Corn,  Potatoes,  Vegetables,  Tobacco,  Fruit,  Trees,  Wheat,  Eye,  Grass 
crops,  etc.,  see  forthcoming  pamphlet ;  sent  free  on  application. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  fen '  ivant  of  space  elsewhere. 


CORN— Six  acres,  with  orchard  trees,  168  bushels  ears  per  acre.  Variety,  Western  Dent,  400  pounds  of  the  Mapes  Corn 
Manure  per  acre  (cost  $10  per  acre).  G.  Howard  King,  Stony  Brook,  Suffolk  Co.,  New  York. 

CORN— Ten  acres.  Variety,  White  Flint,  (not  a  heavy  yielder.)  My  corn  has  turned  out  splendidly,  three  and  four,  up 
to  seven  ears  of  corn  on  a  stalk.  I  send  you  a  stalk  with  seven  ears  on  when  cut.  It  is  remarkable  how  few  nubbins 
there  are.  This  corn  shells  out  over  80  bushels  to  the  acre.  When  your  representative  told  me  two  years  ago  you 
could  raise  75  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre  on  these  “plains,”  I  thought  him  too  enthusiastic,  but  on  this  farm  I  have 
proved  his  statement  to  be  moderate— used  three  bags  per  acre  broadcast.  J.  G.  Shepard,  Hicksville,  Long  Island. 
CORN— For  reports  of  crops  grown  during  past  season,  on  farm  of  Rural  New  Yorker,  at  Hewlett’s,  Long  Island,  see 
Rural  New  Yorker,  October  9th,  November  13th  and  20th,  1880. 

CORN— 142  bushels  shelled  corn  per  acre.  Variety,  (Blount’s  Prolific,)  500  lbs.  per  acre  Mapes  Manure  ;  broadcast. 
CORN— 303  bushels  corn  (ears)  per  acre ;  4  acres.  Variety,  (Chester  Co.,)  850  lbs.  Mapes  Manure ;  broadcast  per  acre. 
These  crops  were  examined,  and  reports  published,  signed  by 

Robert  J.  Dodge,  C.  E.,  Pres’t  Farmers’  Club,  American  Institute. 

W.  M.  Habirshaw,  F.  C.  S.,  Chemist,  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society. 

L.  C.  Benedict,  Ed.  “New  York  World. 

Mr.  Bruggerhoff  (of  the  firm  of  James  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  seedsmen,)  was  one  of  those  who  a  few  days  previously  to 
the  above  investigation  estimated  the  yield  of  the  Chester  Co.  Mammoth.  His  estimate  was  based  upon  the  yield  of  stooks 
in  the  west  portion  of  the  field,  and,  as  we  have  since  ascertained,  that  part  of  the  field  yields  most  heavily.  The  following 
is  his  certificate : 

This  is  to  certify  that  three  stooks  of  the  Chester  Co.  Mammoth,  which  I  selected  as  of  average  size,  were  husked  and 
measured  in  my  presence,  and  that  at  the  same  rate  per  acre  the  yield  would  be  at  least  300  bushels  of  perfect  ears. 

F.  W.  Bruggerhoff. 

These  crops  were  also  examined  by  Prof.  A.  R.  Ledoux  Director  of  N.  C.  Station  ;  Dr.  F.  M.  Hexamer,  Ed.  “American 
Garden  Dr.  Henry  Stewart,  Agr’l  Ed.  “New  York  Times  ;’  Mr.  E.  Williams,  Sec'y  N.  J.  State  Horticultural  Society.  It 
is  claimed  by  the  growers  of  these  crops  that  they  comprise  the  “greatest  yield  of  Indian  corn  on  Record  produced 
under  inexpensive  cultivation  without  farm  manure.” 

For  further  description  of  these  crops  see  “New  York  World’’  (Weekly  Ed.)  Oct.  27th,  in  editorial,  entitled  “  How  to 
Grow  Extra  Yields  of  Corn also  “New  York  Times”  (Weekly  Ed.)  October  27th,  under  heading  “Large  Crops  of 
Corn.” 


In  justice  to  tlie  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  Rave  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  tliose  wit©  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
clteaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  tlie  back 
numbers  containing;  wbat  is  wanted. 

Back  numbers  of  tlie  66  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  tlie  “Basket”  or  elsewltere,  can  al¬ 
ways  be  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  $1.50  per  volume. 

The  German  Edition.— All  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  reproduced  in  the  German  Edition.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  39,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  back  to  Vol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  backs,  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.30 
if  to  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes, 2d  cover  page. 


POTATOES— (Burbanks  or  White  Rose) .  Yield,  400  Bushels  per  Acre.  800  lbs.  Mapes’  Potato  Manure  per  acre  scat¬ 
tered  in  the  rows.  Grown  by  Robinson  Gordon,  Manorville,  L  I.,  who  writes  October  15th  :  “I  send  you  one  barrel  of 
potatoes  raised  from  your  Potato  Manure”  (160  potatoes  filled  the  barrel  and  weighed  180  lbs.)  “This  is  the  first  season 
1  have  tried  it.  I  used  four  bags  to  the  acre,  aud  had  remarkably  good  results  from  its  effects.  I  had  four  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre  of  the  finest  potatoes  I  ever  raised,  remarkably  smooth  aud  good  flavored,  as  you  will  see  by  the 
barrel  I  send  you.  I  have  raised  potatoes  for  tlie  last  thirty  years,  more  or  less  for  market,  but  never  had  such  good 
results  before.  I  have  tried  three  different  kinds  of  manure  this  season,  but  yours  has  done  the  best.  I  shall  use  it  iu 
preference  to  any  other  next  season.” 


Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
eacli  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus :  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00 ;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 


POTATOES— E.  S.  Brownell,  Essex  Junction,  Vt.,  the  well-known  originator  of  “Brownell’s  Beauty,”  “Centennial,” 
“Pride  of  America,”  and  other  celebrated  seedlings,  wrote  to  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  New  York,  Sept.  27th,  1880 :  “I  bought 
of  you  last  spring  some  of  Mapes’  Potato  Manure,  which  excelled  any  fertilizer  that  I  ever  used  in  producing  smooth 
and  large  tubers.  I  got  one-third  more  crop  than  was  produced  alongside  when  it  was  not  used.  The  potatoes  that  I 
Bend  you  for  exhibition,  Nos.  50,  51, 52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  or  “White  Star,”  show  the  effects  of  Mapes’  Potato  Manure.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  use  it  more  extensively  another  season.”  These  potatoes,  as  well  as  tlie  “Pride  of  America,”  grown  with  the 
Mapes’  Potato  Manure,  enlisted  the  verdict  at  the  several  fairs  as  being  the  smoothest  and  finest  quality  potatoes  of¬ 
fered. 


POTATOES-(Late  Rose.)  Report  of  W.  H.  Walbert,  Lanark.  Lehigh  Co.,  Penn.,  Nov.  12,  1880. 

Bushels  per  acre.  Quality. 

Yield  with  natural  soil .  75  Medium. 

“  “  stable  manure,  15  two-horse  loads . 140  Good. 

“  “  »  *  *  *’s  Mineral  Fertilizer .  60  Very  poor. 

“  “  Mapes’ Potato  Manuie,  400  lbs.  per  acre . 190  Very  good. 

Soil,  chocolate  loam  ;  season  very  dry— had  hardly  any  rain.  Mr.  Walbert  adds :  “For  potatoes  the  season  was  too  aw¬ 
fully  dry.  I  wonder  only  how  your  fertilizers  gave  so  many  potatoes,  l'he  year  before  (1879)  was  a  good  season  for 
raising  potatoes,  and  the  yield  was  immense.  Potatoes  are  iny  chief  crop.” 

VALUATION  OF  THE  MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURE  “A”  Brand,  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Station  Bulletin,  July  3,  1880,  shows  this  manure  to  be  the  cheapest  of  all  the  twenty-five  fertilizers 


examined. 


The  “New  York  Times.”  July  21. 1880.  states: 

“  The  value  of  a  purchased  fertilizer  is  an  unknown  quantity  to  the  purchaser,  who  must  depend  solely  on  the  hon¬ 
esty  and  honor,  or  at  least  the  skill,  of  the  manufacturers  or  sellers.  The  analyses  of  fertilizers  given  elsewhere,  and 
with  which  we  have  beeu  favored  by  Prof.  Cook,  of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station,  show  the  risk  which  apper¬ 
tains  to  the  purchase  of  these  materials.  Of  25  samples  examined,  only  four  exceeded  in  intrinsic  value  the  cost  price, 
while  many  of  them  exceeded  very  considerably  iu  cost  price  their  intrinsic  value.  Of  the  four,  a  conspicuous  exam¬ 
ple  is  No.  13  (the  Mapes  Complete  Manure),  which  is  made  as  a  substitute  for  barn-yard  manure,  which  shows  the 
highest  ratio  of  intrinsic  value  above  the  cost  price.  The  Exoeriment  Stations  are  doing  valuable  service  for  farmers 
in  thus  examining  fertilizers  sent  to  them,  and  pointing  out  the  actual  value  of  these  compounded  manures.” 

Special  quotations  given  on  material  for  making  Complete  Manures  from  composts  or  any  home  resources  suitable 
for  farm  crops,  a  special  manuring  of  fruit  trees,  orchards,  strawberry,  and  all  small  fruits.  Fertilizers  specially 
adapted  for  shipment  to  long  distances  West  at  high  freight  rates.  Send  postal  for  pamphlets. 


The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co., 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTS, 

f  58  Front  Street,  Wew  York. 

A  CHANCE  to  buy  THREE  POLISHED  BRASS  MACHINES  WORTH  $12  for  $5.50. 


Terms  to  New  South  Wales,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  Africa,  etc.— To  several  in¬ 
quirers.  Under  the  latest  revision  of  the  Postal  Union 
Regulations  the  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
(either  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
prepaid  through,  will  be  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to 
all  others  embraced  in  the  General  Postal  Union.  The 
simplest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  London,  to  tlie  order  of  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  These  can  be  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  a 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rates,  (postage  included),  see  our  second  cover 
page,  and  reckon  22  cents  to  the  shilling  sterling. 

Shingle  Roof.— “B.  S.,”  Wanrenton,  O. — Your 
shingles  were  either  very  poor,  or  very  pooriy  laid,  or  the 
roof  too  flat.  You  must  determine  for  yourself  which  of 
the  three  reasons,  if,  indeed,  not  more  than  one,  will 
account  for  your  leaky  roof.  It  seems  as  if  there  was 
no  help  for  the  state  of  things  reported,  but  relaying 
the  roof,  and  that  at  the  earliest  moment. 

Tan  Bark.— “X.,”  Cave  Spring,  Ga.  “Will  a 
liberal  application  of  Tan  Bark  on  an  exhausted  stiff 
clay  be  of  any  benefit?  and  if  so,  how  much  would  it  he 
safe  to  apply?” — The  only  effect  that  spent  tan-bark  can 
have  upon  such  a  soil  is  a  mechanical  one,  and  if  it  can 
be  had  without  cost  it  may  be  so  used.  If  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  obtain  plenty  of  tan  hark  we  would 
'burn  it  and  apply  the  ashes.  These  surely  will  do  good. 


This  cut  represents  the  three  machines  embraced  in  my 
Pnmp.  Sample  Pump  sent.  Express  paid,  to  any  Express  Sta¬ 
tion  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canadas  for  $5.50  for  brass,  or  $7.00  for  nickel- 
plated.  Regular  price,  $(i.00forbrass,  and  $7.50  fornickel-plated. 
I  do  this  to  introduce  the  goods  rapidly,  and  secure  Agents. 
They  sell  at  sight.  My  Agents  are  making  $10  to  $30  in  a  single 
day.  See  displayed  advt.  in  Agriculturist  Premium  List  on  page 
407.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular.  Price-List,  Terms  to  Agents, 
etc.,  to  P,  C.  LEWIS,  Catskill,  N.  V. 


PEARCE’S  IMPROVED 

umm  BROADCAST  SEED  SOWER, 

PRICE  06.00. 

FOR  SOWING  ALL  KINDS  OF  GRAIN  AND  CRASS  SEED. 

Does  as  much  work  as  5  men  can  do  by  hand,  and  BETTER  work  than 
can  he  done  by  any  other  means  whatever.  Agents  wanted  in  every  county 
in  the  United  States.  Price  S6.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 

<b>oi>i:ll  company,  Antrim,  w.  ii., 

Sole  Manufacturers. 


The  Library  of  the  British  Museum.— 

The  catalogue  of  this  great  and  valuable  library  is  in  it¬ 
self  a  lair-sized  library,  as  il  fills  over  3.000  volumes. 

Prevention  of  Gad  Fly.— E.  H.  Wood.  Lake 
Co.,  Ill.,  writes  that  he  prevented  the  troublesome  pests 
from  working  on  his  cattle  by  smearing  the  back  of  the 
animals  with  fish  oil.  He  says:  “I  kept  the  oil  in  a 
dish  in  the  stable  and  applied  it  twice  a  week  with  a 
swab  made  of  cloth  tied  on  a  stick.  Rub  the  fish  oil  on 
each  side  of  the  hack.”  The  Gad-flies  not  liking  the 
smell  of  the  oil  keep  away. 

Mashing  Roots  for  Stock.— “W.  D.,”  Cal¬ 
houn  Co.,  Mich.,  writes:  “1  have  a  method  of  handling 
turnips,  rutabagas,  etc.,  that  I  think  is  much  better  than 
cutting  them  and  there  is  no  danger  that  cattle  may  get 
choked  by  the  pieces ;  I  take  a  wooden  beetle  and*# 
block,  lay  the  turnip  upon  the  block  and  with  one  blow 
smash  it  to  a  pulp  or  into  shreds.  If  the  flnnr  is  so!«fl 
there  is  no  need  of  a  block.” 
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[March, 


Until  Next  June. 

The  General  Premiums  offered  for  1881  remain 
open  until  next  June.  Premium  Lists  of  Subscrib¬ 
ers  already  in  progress  can  be  increased  from  time  to 
time  and  new  lists  be  started,  ill  SI  RCH  is  a 
favorable  month  for  continuing  the  canvass.  Many 
thousands  of  subscribers  were  added  to  these  lists 
during  March  of  last  year,  and  owing  to  the  better 
condition  of  the  country  the  number  may  be  largely 
increased  this  year.  (See  page  37  of  January 
American  Agriculturist). 

!EiF“The  32  page  Illustrated  Premium  List,  de¬ 
scribing  all  the  Premiums  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
one  not  having  it,  on  application  by  Postal  Card. 

[£g”T!ae  Special  Preminins  named  be¬ 
low,  are  a  separate  matter.  Of  course  names 
sent  for  the  Special  Premiums  can  not  be  connted 
in  any  other  list  for  the  General  Premiums 


A  MOST 

Extraordinary 

OFFER. 

Limited  exclusively  to  Subscribers  to  the 
American  Agriculturist,  and  worthy  of  the 
immediate  attention  of  every  one  of  them 
icho  is  not  already  supplied. 

In  December  the  Publishers  issued  a  most  valu¬ 
able  New  Book,  entitled, 

FARM  HOMES, 

An-Door§  and.  Out-Doors. 

Br  E.  H.  LELAND, 

and  announced  it  “  as  a  most  charming  book  that 
should  be  in  every  home  in  the  land.  It  is 
written  in  a  most  captivating  style  by  a  writer 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subjects  treated. 
Every  page  abounds  in  valuable  hints  and  sugges¬ 
tions  communicated  in  an  entertaining  narrative 
form.  The  volume  is  very  handsomely  printed  on 
tinted  paper,  bound  in  extra  cloth,  beveled  edges, 
black  and  gold.  Price  $1. 50.” 

This  Book  has  met  with  extraordinary  popular 
favor  everywhere,  owing  to  its  great  intrinsic  value 
as  well  as  its  beauty.  It  is  packed  full  of  useful 
information  and  practical  directions.  It  should  be 

IN  EVERY  HOME, 

Iia  City,  Village  ©r  Country. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  I.— Building. 

The  Site— The  Plan— The  Four  Essentials— Sunlight- 
Halls— Bath-rooms— Ventilation— Drainaae  and  Pre¬ 
ventable  Filth. 

CHAPTER  II.— Finishing. 

Calcimime  —An  Excellent  Whitewash— Borders  —  Wood¬ 
work-Mantels — Hall  Windows, 

CHAPTER  III.— Furnishing. 

The  Spare  Bedroom— The  Boys’  Room— The  Old  People’s 
Room— Mother’s  Room— The  Girls’  Room— The  Kit¬ 
chen— The  Dining-room -The  Parlor. 

CHAPTER  TV.— Dairy-room  and  Butter-making. 
CHAPTER  V.— Cheese. 

CHAPTER  VI.— The  Flower  Garden. 

Hardy  Bulbs  and  Plants  — Annuals— Summer  Bulbs— 
Hardy  Shrubs — Climbing  Vines. 


CHAPTER  VII. — Window  Plants. 
Geraniums  —  Fuchsias  —Heliotropes  —  Foliage  Plants— 
Monthly  Roses— The  Calla— Suggestions. 

CHAPTER  VIII.— The  Vegetable  Garden. 
Asparagus-Beans— Beets— Cabbage  —  Cauliflower — Cel¬ 
ery— Cucumbers— Sweet  Corn— Carrots — Egg  Plant- 
Lettuce— Melons— Onions  —  Parsnips  —  Parsley— Peas 
— Peppers— Potatoes— Pumpkins—  Radishes— Spinach 
— Squashes— Turnips —  Tomatoes  —  Herbs  —  How  to 
make  a  Hot-bed. 

CHAPTER  IX.— Small  Fruits  and  Garden  Fruit 
TREES-Apples-Berries-Grapes-Pears — Plums-Peaches. 
CHAPTER  X.— The  Best  Poods— And  Some  Best 
Methods  op  Preparing  Them, 

Oatmeal— Rice— Fruits,  Fresh  and  Preserved— Canned 
Fruit— Choice  Preserves— Pickles  and  Catsups— The 
Value  of  Milk  and  Eggs— Omelets— Custards  and 
Puddings— Pie— Cake — Home-made  Candies— Soups — 
Salads— Fish— A  few  Good  Sauces  for  Fish  and  Meats 
—Beef,  Mutton,  Fowls,  etc. — Vegetables. 

CHAPTER  XI.— A  Few  Simple  Luxuries. 

An  Ice-house— A  Home-made  Refrigerator— A  Water- 
filter — Ice-cream  without  a  Freezer — Cool  Houses  iu 
Summer— Rooms  without  Flies— A  Pot-pourri  or  Scent 
Jar— Grapes  &  Pears  for  Holidays— Warmed  Bedrooms. 

CHAPTER  XII— Farm  Neighborhoods. 

CHAPTER  XIII.— To  Farmers’  Wives. 

A  Copy  for  the  Home  of  Every 
Subscriber  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  not  already  supplied. 

Wishing  everyone  of  our  readers  to  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  a  copy  of  tliis  book,  the  Publishers  have  se¬ 
cured  special  arrangements  by  which  they  can  make 
the  following  extraordinary  and  unpre¬ 
cedented  offer,  which  can  only  be  availed  of  by 
those  who  are  themselves  subscribers  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  for  1881.  (Any  one  not  a  sub¬ 
scriber  must  become  one  before  coming  under  this 
offer,  as  by  the  arrangements  made  this  offer 
can  only  extend  to  actual  subscribers  for  1881. 

Special  Premium  No.  1. 

Any  subscriber  to  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  1881,  ivho  will  during  March  send 
one  or  more  new  subscribers  for  this  year, 
at  the  regular  rate  of  $1.50  each,  will,  for 
e«cl!«  such  subscriber,  be  Presented  with 
a  post-paid,  copy  of 

UEEANII’S  FARM  HOMES, 

The  Book  is  worth  its  weight  in  silver,  and  is  not 
sold  for  less  than  $1.50.  But  under  the  above 
special  offer,  any  one  of  our  subscribers  can  secure 
the  book  by  simply  obtaining  and  forwarding  a  new 
subscriber  at  the  regular  price  of  $1.50.  Any  Sub¬ 
scriber  desiring  it  can  pay  $1.50  for  the  American 
Agriculturist  to  be  sent  to  a  son,  brother,  or  friend, 
not  now  a  subscriber,  and  receive  this  book  free. 

N.  B. — As  noted  above  any  one  not  already  a 
subscriber  for  1881,  can  only  come  under  this  offer 
by  first  subscribing  himself  or  herself.  For  con¬ 
venience  of  remitting,  any  subscriber  can  send 
his  own,  new  or  renewal  subscription  for  1881,  and 
along  with  it  send  $1.50  for  another  {new)  subscriber, 
and  thus  be  entitled  to  receive  the  Book. 

N.  B . N.  BS. —  The  above  offer 

(Special  Premium  No.  1)  applies  ONLY  to,  and  is 
offered  only  for  New  Subscriptions  received  at  the 
Office  on  and  after  March  1st,  1881,  and  before  April 
1st,  1881,  with  one  single  exception,  and  only  one, 
viz. :  Those  subscribers  living  too  remote  to  receive 
this  announcement  in  time  to  send  the  new  sub¬ 
scribers  before  the  close  of  March,  will  be  allowed 
one  week’s  time  after  this  paper  comes  to  hand,  to 
secure  and  forward  the  new  subscribers  »for  which 
the  books  are  offered.  (This  exception  is  made  to 
accommodate  those  subscribers  living  at  remote 
points  in  our  own  territories,  and  in  ftreign  lands). 


Jgl2!r*  Special  Premium  No.  2. 

This  Valuable  Premium  is  limited  in  Num¬ 
ber,  and  is  limited  to  Actual  Subscribers  only, 

THE  WOXDEll  PEA. 

In  January,  on  page  21,  we  described  a  remark¬ 
able  New  Pea,  which  in  prospective  value  holds  the 
same  rank  among  garden  peas,  that  the  Early  Rose 
did  to  Potatoes  when  it  was  first  offered  to  the 
public.  We  refer  to  the  “American  Wonder  Pea,” 
which  is  now  named  “Bliss’  American  Wonder 
Pea  ”  to  distinguish  it  from  another  kind  being 
offered  as  the  “American  Wonder.”  (Mr.  Bliss 
secured  all  the  seed  there  was  of  the  genuine  stock.) 

As  stated  in  January  this  is  a  Wrinkled  Pea  and  a 
Dwarf,  growing  only  about  10  inches  high,  like  the 
ordinary  bean  plant,  requiring  no  brush  or  other 
support.  It  is  very  productive,  each  little  plant 
producing  on  good  soil  an  average  of  12  pods,  each 
pod  averaging  6  good  peas.  As  they  can  be  grown 
quite  closely  together,  the  product  is  very  large. 

It  is  also  very  early,  coming  quickly  to  maturity, 
and  by  frequent  planting,  a  long  succession  can  be 
had  for  the  table,  while  in  quality  it  is  unsurpassed. 

Since  giving  our  description,  we  have  seen  state¬ 
ments  of  the  great  value  set  upon  it  in  England 
and  Germany,  where  it  is  quickly  sold  at  8s.  6d. 
($2.10)  a  quart,  and  the  entire  supply  there  is 
doubtless  now  exhausted. 

Learning  these  facts,  and  that  American  dealers 
were  rapidly  calling  for  it,  we  decided  to  secure 
enough  to  distribute  it  somewhat  extensively 
among  our  readers.  But  we  were  too  late,  as  there 
were  not  a  dozen  bushels  left  for  sale,  except  in 
small  parcels.  We  promptly  took  the  last  few  bushels 
to  be  obtained,  paying  a  large  price  for  it :  (We 
are  now  offered  $100  advance  for  our  purchase.)  If 
we  had  or  could  obtain  enough  to  go  round,  even 
in  the  smallest  parcels,  we  would  gladly  present  a 
little  parcel  to  every  reader  desiring  it.  As  this  is 
impossible,  we  make  the  following  proposition, 
which  extends  only  to  those  whose  names  appear 
on  the  subscription  books  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  1881,  except  as  named  below  (III). 

THE  OFFER 

To  each  one  of  the  first  six  hundred  such  sub¬ 
scribers  who  will  send  in  one  new  subscriber  for 
volume  40  (1881),  at  $1.50,  we  will  present  and  for¬ 
ward,  postpaid,  a  packet  of  Bliss’  American  Won¬ 
der  Pea,  containing  2j^  gills  (even  measure)  of  the 
peas,  or  nearly  one-third  of  a  quart.  This  amount 
on  good  soil  and  properly  cultivated  will  give  nearly 
bushel  of  seed  for  future  use,  which  will  be  very 
valuable,  as  it  will  be  impossible  to  produce  enough 
to  meet  the  demand  for  seed  next  year  at  anything 
like  the  ordinary  rates  for  the  best  peas. 

ESTOf  course  only  one  Special  Premium,  No.  1 
or  No.  2,  can  be  given  for  the  same  new  subscriber. 

TAKE  NOTICE,  I. — That  our  supply  of 
these  peas  is  limited  ;  that  it  is  impossible  to  in¬ 
crease  it ;  and  that  those  desiring  it  as  above,  will 
need  to  make  prompt  application.  We  retain  the 
right  to  return  the  money  after  the  supply  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  unless  directed  to  substitute  some  other 
premium  (as  Special  Premium  No.  1,  offered  above), 
in  case  the  supply  of  peas  becomes  exhausted. 

TIKE  NOTICE,  II.— Owing  to  postage 
rates  and  the  Custom  regulations  in  some  countries, 
as  well  as  to  the  limited  supply  of  the  peas,  the 
offer  of  Special  Premium  No.  2  is  necessarily 
confined  to  delivery  at  Post-offices  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States  and  Territories. 

TAKE  NOTICE,  III. — Subscribers  re¬ 
ceiving  the  American  Agriculturist  through  News 
Healers  or  Hook  Stores  can  come  under 
the  above  Special  Premium  Offers  (Nos.  1  and  2), 
by  sending  new  subscribers  directly  to  this  Office 
for  1881  at  $1.50  each,  with  the  assurance  that  they 
are  themselves  subscribers  for  the  full  volume  40. 


1881. ] 
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T5.1  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK, 

New  Location  and  Business  Office 

OP  THE 

American  Agriculturist. 

The  different  branches  of  business  naturally  lo¬ 
cate  near  together,  usually  grouping  around  a  com¬ 
mon  center  As  New  York  City  is  limited  by  rivers 
on  each  side,  and  as  business  is  doublijug  every  few 
years,  frequent  changes  of  the  centers  become  ne¬ 
cessary.  Financial  and  shipping  interests  are  now 
demanding  a  large  part  of  the  lower  or  southern 
part  of  the  city,  and  many  branches  of  trade  have 
already  moved  “  up  town,”  two  or  three  times. 

A  very  large  part  of  the  Publishing  and  Book 
Trade  is  now  concentrating  between  Bond  Street 
and  Union  Square,  with  Fifth  Avenue  on  the  west 
and  the  Bowery  and  Fourth  Avenue  on  the  east 
as  its  side  boundaries,  and  the  Astor  Library  as 
its  natural  center. 

Taking  advantage  of  an  opportune  vacancy  in  a 
very  central  location,  the  Publishers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  determined  upon  the  occupancy  of 
No  7.T1  SSroualway,  which,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  map,  is  just  below  Eighth  Street, 
and  but  a  short  distance  west  of  the  Astor  Library, 
the  Cooper  Union  or  Institute,  the  American  Bible 
Society  Buildings,  etc.  Here  we  have  a  spacious 
and  convenient  first  floor,  26  by  100  feet,  opening 
direct  upon  Broadway,  with  abundaut  basement 
rooms  for  mailing,  etc.,  and  rooms  above  for  print¬ 
ers  and  other  purposes.  The  Electrotyping  and 
Press-work,  etc.,  will  continue,  as  hitherto,  in  va¬ 
rious  other  buildings,  where  steam  power  and  ma¬ 
chinery  can  be  used  more  conveniently. 

The  Broadway  stages  from  various  points  pass  our 
Office.  The  surface  or  horse  railways  pass  near  on 
both  sides.  The  Stations  of  all  the  Elevated  Rail¬ 
ways  are  but  a  little  distance  east  and  west  of  us. 
Our  friends,  entering  the  city  at  any  point,  will 
therefore  find  it  very  convenient  to  give  us  a  call, 
which  they  are  cordially  invited  to  do. 

As  an  indication  of  the  concentration  in  this  vi¬ 
cinity  of  business  closely  related  to  our  own,  we 
present  the  names  of  some  of 

Our  Smisicdiiile  Neighbors. 

The  following  Firms  and  Individual  Houses,  en¬ 
gaged  in  Publishing  Magazines,  various  Journals, 
Books,  etc.,  or  dealing  in  them,  have  their  estab¬ 
lishments  nearly  all  within  one-tbird  of  a  mile  of 
Our  New  Location,  and  most  of  them  almost  with¬ 
in  a  stone’s  throw,  as  shown  on  the  map  or  by  their 
street  numbers.  The  figures  in  parenthesis  (  ) 

refer  to  corresponding  figures  on  the  map,  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  locality: 

BROADWAY  (below):  No.  743  (2),  Chas.  Scribner's 
Sons;  Scribner  &  Welford  ;  Scribner  &  Co. (Magazine. 
St.  Nicholas,  etc.)— No.  753,  S.  R.  Wells  &  Co.;  No.  744, 
J.  W.  Tredway.— No.  739  (2),  Cassel,  Petter  &  Galpin  ; 
Bangs  &  Co. — No.  732,  Louis  Dittmar.— No  731,  Redding 
&  Co.— No.  714  (22),  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Sons  ;  W.  J. 
Widdleton.— No.  713,  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.— No.  710  (21), 
Jacob  Brinkerhoff ;  Wm.  Hollingsworth— No.  706  (20), 
J.  W.  Bouton  &  Co  ;  Alex.  Denham  &  Co.— No.  697  (19), 
Longman. Green  &Co.;  Chas.  J.  Mills— No.  678,  Chas.  T. 
Dillingham.— No.  658  (15),  Bromfield  &  Co. — No.  571, 
Henry  A.  Mariotte.— No.  530,  Robert  Carter  &  Bro. 

BROADWAY  (above):  No.  755  (3),  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.;  Ivison,  Blakeman.  Taylor  &  Co.;  No.  757,  E.  B 
West. — No.  758,  Taintor  Bros.,  Merrill  &  Co. — No.  764, 
American  Book  Exchange— No.  770,  R.  Worthington— 
No  779,  James  Miller — No.  805,  Methodist  Publishing 
House,  or  Book  Concern;  (Phillips  &  Hunt);  John  Church 
&  Co.— No.  812,  Geo.  R.  Lockwood— No  819,  T.  B. 
Harms  &  Co. — No.  822,  Francis  Swigert  &  Co.— No.  838, 
B.  Westermann  &  Co.— No.  849,  Blake  &  Co.;  No.  866. 
Chas.  A.  Byrne— No.  900,  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph. 

ASTOR  PLACE  :  No.  12,  James  Pott— No.  13,  Thos. 
Y.  Crowell— No.  14-20,  John  W.  Lovell— No.  15,  Hough¬ 
ton,  Mifflin  &Co.;  Geo.  A.  Leavitt  &  Co.;  John  Wiley 
&  Son. 

BIBLE  HOUSE:  Amer.  Bible  Society;  Board  Com. 
Foreign  Mission ;  Amer.  Church  Missionary  Society  ; 
Amer.  Home  Missionary  Society.  Amer.  and  Foreign 


Church  LTnion ;  Evangelical  Knowledge  Society  ;  Amer. 
Sunday  School  Union  ;  Geo.  H.  Bladworth  ;  Andrew  J. 
G.  Graham  ;  Chas.  A.  Lovejoy ;  T.  Whittaker;  J.  De- 
Forest,  Holt  &  Co. 

COOPER  UNION:  No.  8,  Geo.  M.  Russell— No.  20, 
New  Church  Board  of  Publication  ;  Amer.  Swedenborg 
Printing  and  Publishing  Society. 

CLINTON  PLACE:  No.  5,  Babbitt  &  Co, 

UNIVERSITY  PLACE :  No.  11,  N.  Y.  Business  Direc¬ 
tory— No.  49,  Robert  Lovejoy — No.  52,  Hour  Pub.  Co. 

LAFAYETTE  PL.:  No.  9  (39)  Geo.  Rutledge  &  Son. 

GREAT  JONES  STREET  :  No.  11,  A.  J.  Johnson  & 
Son— No.  27,  Wm.  Wood  &  Co. — No.  32,  Amer.  Bible 
Union— No.  42  Henry  Demareil. 

BOND  STREET :  No.  3  (14)  D.  Appleton  &  Company 
No.  4,  Porter  &  Coates  ;  Allen  &  Wilmarth — No.  17, 
John  Cummings— No.  19,  Baker,  Pratt  &  Co. — No.  22 
(13)  McMillan  &  Co.;  Geo.  E.  Pratt — No.  25,  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co.;  E.  R.  Pelton  (Eclec.  Mag.)— No.  28, 
Wm.  M.  Baker — No.  38  (10)  Prang  &  Co. 

FIFTH  AVENUE :  No.  182,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons— No. 
180,  Fred.  W.  Chrbtern. 

BLEECKER STREET:  No.  42,  Thos.  Nelson  &  Sons— 
No.  43,  Baker  &  Durham. 

BROOME  STREET:  No  416,  E.  &F.  N.  Spon. 

UNION  SQUARE:  No  39,  Augustus  Brentano,  Jr. 


The  Death  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Grant  occurred  in 
Connecticut  early  in  January  last.  Some  fifteen  years 
ago  Dr.  Grant  was  very  prominent  in  grape  culture,  and, 


as  he  held  views  with  which  other  cultivators  did  not 
agree,  he  was  often  engaged  in  controversies.  Still,  he 
did  much  service  to  the  cause  in  insisting  upon  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  in  the  grape.  He  was  largely  in¬ 
strumental  in  making  the  Delaware  known,  and  the 
Iona  and  Eumelan— one  a  seedling,  and  the  other  a  dis¬ 
covery  of  his — in  suitable  localities,  are  still  among  our 
best  grapes.  He  gave  up  business  several  years  ago, 
and  we  are  informed  that  an  affection  of  the  brain,  in 
his  later  years,  incapacitated  him  for  any  mental  exertion. 

The  Annual  Horse  Sale.— The  March  sale  of 
horses,  which  was  instituted  four  years  ago  by  some 
gentlemen  who  wished  to  have  a  bona  fide  sale,  at.  which 
each  animal  should  be  actually  sold  to  the  highest  bid¬ 
der,  without  any  reserve  or  by-bidding,  will  be  held  on 
the  15th  inst.  As  before,  the  sale  will  be  held  at  the 
building  of  the  American  Institute,  and  be  conducted  by 
Peter  C.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  whose  names  are  a  guarantee  of 
fairness. 

The  Urhana  AVine  Co.  was  regarded  as  the 
most  prosperous  of  several  of  the  companies  in  that  re¬ 
markable  vine  region  around  Lake  Keuka,  in  Steuben 
Co.,  N.  Y.  We  were  much  surprised  by  the  announce¬ 
ment,  in  January  last,  that  the  company  had  made  an 
assignment.  The  cause  of  the  failure  was  not  stated, 
but  this  disaster  can  not  make  the  locality  in  which  it 
was  located  any  the  less  beautiful,  or  cause  the  vine-elad 
hills  that  surround  the  lake  to  be  any  the  less  the  most 
interesting  vine-growing  locality  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
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Bee  Notes  for  March. 

BY  L.  C.  ROOT. 

In  the  “Notes  for  February”  it  was  suggested 
that  the  extreme  cold  of  the  present  winter  would 
prove  disastrous  to  bees  wintered  out  of  doors. 
Already  report*  come  from  different  States,  of  seri¬ 
ous  losses. 

Quiet  Needed.— For  several  years  past,  I]  have 
urged  the  necessity  of  leaving  our  bees  as  quiet  as 
possible  during  winter  months.  If  they  were 
packed  away  properly,  I  say,  again,  do  not  disturb 
them.  They  will  consume  more  honey  if  they  are 
in  any  way  stimulated  to  activity,  Those  who 
neglected  their  bees,  and  failed  to  furnish  sufficient 
properly  sealed  food,  will  find  the  continued  cold 
weather  doubly  serious  for  them,  as  their  chances 
of  successful  feeding  will  be  lessened  thereby. 

The  Outlook. — Frequent  inquiries  are  made  as 
to  the  outlook  far  beekeepers  in  the  coming  season. 
It  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  the  stock,  after 
wintering,  will  not  be  in  the  best  condition  to  com¬ 
mence  work  in  spring.  The  ground  having  been 
well  covered  with  snow  during  the  severely  cold 
weather,  is  a  favorable  indication,  as  clover  and 
other  honey  plants  have  been  well  protected. 

Commencing  Beekeeping. — Many  express  their 
intention  to  commence  beekeeping  the  coming 
season,  and  some  indicate  a  desire  to  engage  in  it 
quite  largely  at  the  outset.  I  notice  by  their  in¬ 
quiries  that  these  are  entirely  without  practical 
experience.  Let  me  advise  such  not  to  invest  too 
largely  in  the  business  at  first.  Of  course,  some 
who  are  especially  adapted  to  the  pursuit  will  suc¬ 
ceed  where  oth*ers  fail.  I  speak  from  dearly  bought 
experience,  when  I  say  that  most  beginners  will 
find  it  desirable  to  commence  with  but  few  swarms, 
and  increase  the  number  as  their  acquired  knowl¬ 
edge  of  handling  bees  will  warrant. 


Catalogues  Received. 

A  large  list  of  catalogues  will  be  found  on  page  78, 
last  month  ;  it  includes  some  of  the  leading  dealers  in 
each  department.  Our  friends  have  favored  us  so  abun¬ 
dantly  that  our  remarks  on  each  must  be  very  brief.  It 
is  proper  to  state  that  the  catalogues  are  always  placed 
alphabetically,  and  the  fact  that  one  precedes  another  is 
entirely  due  to  this  accident.  In  behalf  of  the  dealers 
as  well  as  for  the  satisfaction  of  purchasers,  we  repeat 
the  advice— '•  Order  Early.” 

SEEDSMEN. 

R.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  Nos.  189-191  Water  St.— Several 
specialties  ;  very  full  in  grass  and  other  farm  seeds. 

Benson,  Maule  A  Co.,  223  Church  St.,  Philadelphia.— 
Various  specialties  in  vegetables  and  flowers. 

Hugo  Beyer.  New  London,  Iowa. — ‘‘Seeds  grown  in 
and  for  the  West." 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  No.  34  Barclay  street,  N.  Y.— 
Wonderfully  full,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  with  more 
than  the  usual  number  of  novelties. 

J.  Bolgiano  &  Son,  28  S.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore.— One 
of  the  oldest  in  the  country  but  keeps  up  with  the  times. 

Alfred  Bridgehan.  No  876  Broadway,  N.Y.,  besides 
his  full  illustrated  catalogue  sends  list  of  specialties  and 
a  condensed  market  gardener’s  list. 

Waldo  F.  Brown.  Oxford,  Butler  Co..  O.— Offers  pre¬ 
miums  with  his  seeds  and  gives  useful  information. 

Robert  Bitist,  Jr.,  922-924  Market  St..  Philadelphia, 
publishes  his  catalogue  as  “  Buist’s  Almanac  and  Garden 
Manual,”  and  very  full  and  useful  it  is. 

A.  D.  Cowan  &  Co.,  114  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. —  A  full 
list  of  seeds  and  garden  requisites  with  many  novelties. 

C.  W.  Dows.  Des  Moines,  Iowa.— A  very  full  list  of 
seeds,  also  fruit  trees  and  plants,  implements,  etc. 

Henry'  A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  St,.,  Philadelphia. — 
Both  seeds  and  plants  ;  as  rich  and  as  instructive  as  usual. 

W.  L.  Ferris.  Jr..  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.— Besides 
seeds,  offers  small  fruits  and  ornamental  trees,  etc. 

L.  W.  Goodell,  Amherst,  Mass. — A  neat  and  select 
illustrated  list  of  seeds  and  bulbs. 

James  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass.— A  catalogue 
would  not.  be  Gregory’s  without  novelties,  and  this  year 
the  list  is  longer  than  usual. 

R.  D.  Hawley.  Hartford,  Conn.— The  usual  list  with 
specialties  and  various  implements. 

D.  Landreth  &  Sons.  21  and  23  S.  Sixth  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  — Tho  catalogue  as  a  ■‘Rural  Register”  gives 
tnany  Bloomsdale  specialties  and  much  useful  reading. 

T  M  Metcalf,  Saint  Paul,  Minn.— Vegetable  and 
tower  seeds,  garden  requisites,  with  useful  information. 

Henry  Michel  &  Co.,  107  N.  5th  St.,  St,  Louis.— Very 
full  in  every  department,  with  plants  and  implements. 

Henry  Nungesser,  83  Ave.  D.,  N.  Y.— Grass.  Clover, 
and  Forest-tree  seeds.  English  and  German  lists. 

Plant  Seed  Company,  812-814  N.  Fourth  St.,  St. 


Louis.— Full  with  many  specialties  and  unusual  atten¬ 
tion  to  farm  seeds.  The  same  is  also  issued  in  German. 

E.  A.  Reeves,  68  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y. — Has  separate 
catalogues  for  vegetables  and  flowers,  with  novelties. 

I.  B.  Root  &  Co.,  Rockford.  Ill. — Very  full  and  as 
heretofore  with  interesting  reading. 

Hiram  Sibley  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y„  and  Chicago, 
Hi.— A  very  full  list  with  handsome  colored  plates. 

Thorburn  &  Carson,  125  Chambers  St.,  successors  to 
Wm.  H.  Carson,  besides  the  usual  stock,  offer  a  great 
variety  of  grain  and  other  farm  seeds. 

James  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15  John  St..,  N.  Y.,  besides 
their  immense  catalogue,  which  includes  Forest  tree 
seeds,  have  a  special  list  of  novelties. 

E.  P.  Thompson,  East  Rockport,  O.,  has  a  special  list 
for  market  gardeners  ;  and  shows  them  how  they  can  get 
the  American  Agriculturist  free. 

Vanderbilt  Brothers,  No.  23  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. — 
Besides  seeds  a  great  variety  of  farm  aDd  garden  imple¬ 
ments  are  illustrated. 

James  Vick.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  had  his  catalogue  no¬ 
ticed  last  month,  but  he  now  sends  it  in  German.  It  is 
as  full  and  finely  illustrated  as  the  English,  and  the  por¬ 
trait  is  as  handsome  in  German. 

NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 

Baird  &  Tuttle,  Bloomington,  Ill.— Wholesale  and 
retail  lists  of  an  immense  variety,  with  novelties. 

J.  G.  Burrow.  Fishkill.  N.  Y.— Various  choice  grapes, 
including  the  “  Jefferson  ”  and  other  novelties. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Five  cata¬ 
logues  from  this  immense  establishment  give  lists  of 
fruits,  of  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  and  special 
strawberry  and  rose  catalogues,  and  a  wholesale  list. 

Geo.  W.  Hawkins,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.— A  very  full 
catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  with  directions. 

Stephen  Hoyt  &  Sons,  New  Canaan,  Conn.— A  very 
fully  illustrated  list  of  general  stock,  and  a  supplement 
for  the  Champion  Quince. 

Innisfallen  Greenhouses,  Springfield,  O. — Very  full 
and  neat ;  its  cover  is  a  work  of  art. 

R.  S.  Johnstone,  Stockley,  Del. — Wholesale  list  of 
trees  and  small  fruits,  very  full  in  peaches. 

Kelsey  &  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.— Send  wholesale  list 
of  fruits  and  ornamental  stock. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver.  N.  J.— Small  fruits  and 
others,  and  choice  ornamental  stock,  with  many  novel¬ 
ties,  handsomely  illustrated,  with  useful  descriptions. 

John  B.  Moore  &  Co,,  Concord,  Mass.— New  grapes, 
including  Mr.  Moore’s  seedling  ;  asparagus,  roses,  etc. 

John  C.  Neltor,  Turner  Junction,  Ill.,  sends  his 
condensed  list  of  orchard  and  small  fruits. 

Ed.  C.  Phelps,  Newport,  Oregon— Fruit  and  Green¬ 
house  stock;  seeds  and  plants  for  the  northwest. 

Arnold  Puetz.  Jacksonville,  Fla. — Tropical  and  sub¬ 
tropical  fruit  and  ether  trees,  native  plants,  seeds,  etc. 

E.  P.  Roe,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. — Small  fruits 
and  grapes,  all  of  the  newest  as  well  as  btandard  sorts. 

Wm.  &  Tnos.  Smith,  Geneva,  N.  Y.— A  full  illustrated 
catalogue  shows  that  this,  one  of  the  oldest  nurseries, 
keeps  up  with  the  times. 

W.  C.  Steele,  La  Porte,  Ind.— A  large  stock  of  small 
fruits,  berry  boxes,  etc. 

Geo.  S.  Wales.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  offers,  in  two  lists, 
small  fruits,  shrubs,  vines,  roses,  vegetable  plants,  etc. 

Woolson  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J. — Hardy  perennial 
plants,  flowering  shrubs  and  climbers,  bulbs  and  ferns, 
with  many  novelties. 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY. 

S.  L.  Allen  &  Co..  229  Market  street,  Philadelphia. — 
The  Planet  Seed  Drill  and  other  garden  implements. 

W.  F.  &  John  Barnes,  Rockford,  Ill.— Foot  power 
machinery  and  tools  in  wonderful  variety. 

M.  T.  Davidson,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— Steam  pumps  of 
various  sizes  for  all  duties. 

Ferracute  Machine  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J.— Power 
presses  and  dies  for  metal  workers  of  all  kinds. 

O.  S.  Gilbert  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  describe  and 
give  the  claims  of  the  “Iron  Duke  ”  windmill. 

C.  A.  Hege,  Salem,  N.  C. — Circular  saw  mills,  with 
various  new  adjuncts. 

T.  B.  Hussey',  North  Berwick,  Me. — Plows,  cultiva¬ 
tors,  harrows,  etc.,  in  various  styles. 

Nash  &  Brother.  22  College  Place,  N.  Y.— The  Acme 
Harrow,  Crusher  and  Leveler,  illustrated  in  its  various 
forms. 

P.  H.  &  F.  M.  Roots,  Connersville,  Ind.— Blowers  of 
all  kinds  for  use  wherever  a  blast  is  required. 

Russell  &  Co.,  Massillon,  Ohio.— A  large  and  beauti¬ 
ful  catalogue  of  threshers,  with  steam  and  horse-power. 

Sandwich  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sandwich,  Ill.— Corn 
shellers,  both  hand  and  power,  Adams  &  French  Har¬ 
vester. 

Seeger  Manufacturing  Co..  Springfield,  Mass. — 
Yarious  jacks,  presses,  and  other  farm  machines. 

Shepherd  &  Nichols,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. — The 
“  Vibrator  Thresher,”  with  horse  and  steam  powers. 

Smith  Refrigerator  Co..  Michigan  City,  Ind.— The 
Alaska  “  Refrigerator  ”  for  family,  store,  and  railroad. 

J.  H.  Thomas  &  Sons,  Springfield,  Ohio.— Hay  rakes 
and  portable  engine  for  farm  nse. 

Wheeler  &  Meltck  Co.,  Albany,  N  Y. — Horse  pow¬ 
ers,  threshers,  La  Dow’s  harrow,  hay-rigging,  etc. 

W.  A.  Wheeler.  Worcester.  Mass.— “The  Hercules 
Wind  Engines,”  quite  unlike  the  usual  windmill. 

Wiard  Plow  Co.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.,  illustrate  their 
Chilled  Plow  in  great  variety. 

LIVE  STOCK,  FERTILIZERS,  AND  MISCEL¬ 
LANEOUS. 

C.  R.  Allen  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.— “  Imperial  Egg 
Food,"  and  poultry  supplies  of  every  kind. 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.,  No.  37  Maiden  Lane, 


N.  Y.— An  illustrated  price  list  of  their  various  micro¬ 
scopes,  with  accessories,  mounting  implements  and  ma¬ 
terials. 

Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  13  Chatham  street.  Boston, 
and  3  Park  Place,  N.  Y.— Pamphlets  giving  an  account 
of  the  fertilizers  supplied  by  this  successful  Company. 

Campbell  Printing  Press  Co.,  No.  51  Beekman 
street,  N.  Y.,  describe  their  country  presses  in  a  circular 
which  is  a  marvel  of  neatness  and  beauty. 

Cortland  Wagon  Co.,  Cortland,  N.  Y.— Wagons  In 
the  greatest  variety  are  illustrated. 

D.  M,  Dewey'.  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Catalogue  of  plates* 
fruits,  .etc.,  nursery  stock  and  nurseryman  requisites. 

Frentress  Barbed  Wire  Fence  Co.,  East  Dubuque, 
Ill.,  describe  their  wares  in  an  illustrated  pamphlet. 

A.  P.  Griffin,  Smyrna,  Del.,  describes  various  farms, 
etc.,  for  sale. 

Chas.  H.  Lake,  Baltimore,  Md.— Bees  and  aprarian 
appliances  of  all  kinds. 

Lands  in  Delaware.— A  P.  Griffith,  Smyrna,  Del., 
offers  farms  and  shows  why  people  should  buy  them. 

Lands  in  Maryland.— Chas.  E.  Shanahan,  Easton, 
Talbot  Co.,  Md.— A  descriptive  list  of  over  200  farms  and 
places  in  Talbot  Co. 

T.  W.  Lawford,  of  Baltimore,  sends  a  pamphlet  giv¬ 
ing  an  account  of  Little's  Chemical  Fluid  Sheep  Dip, 
with  numerous  testimonials  from  American  sheep 
breeders. 

Maher  &  Grosch,  Toledo.  O.— Pocket  and  other  cut¬ 
lery,  and  a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous  articles  of 
hardware,  including  guns,  skates,  etc. 

S.  A.  Minton,  Fair  Haven,  N.  J.— Catalogue  of  “High- 
Class  Poultry,”  of  the  leading  breeds. 

The  Orange  Judd  Company,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y.— 
The  “Sportsman’s  Companion.”  a  finely  illustrated 
catalogue  of  standard  works  for  the  sportsman's  library. 

W.  S.  Ponder,  Groesbeck,  Ohio,  offers  Italian  Bees. 

J.  H.  Rushton,  Canton,  N.  Y. — Boats  and  canoes  of 
various  styles  and  fittings. 

McKay'  Metallic  Fastening  Association.  29  High 
street,  Boston. — An  illuminated  calendar  describes 
fastening  the  soles  of  boots  and  shoes  with  screw-wire- 

Powell  &  Douglass,  Waukegan,  Ill.,  devote  a  pamph¬ 
let  of  over  20  pages  to  the  various  forms  and  styles  of 
the  Star  Wood  Pump. 

Price  Well  Excavator  Co.,  29  Rose  street,  N.  Y., 
describe  their  method  of  boring  aitesian  wells. 

Poultry— We  hai'e  received  price  lists  from  Me  Aid- 
rich,  Felts  Mills,  N.  Y...  A.  W.  Shepherd,  Sand  Brook, 
N.  J . A.  J.  Stedman,  Jeddo,  Ohio. 

James  W.  Queen  &  Co.,  924  Chestnut  St.,  Philadei. 
phia.— A  very  full  illustrated  catalogue  of  physical, 
chemical  and  school  apparatus. 

Frank  B.  Redfield,  “  Wigwam  Farm,”  Batavia.  N_ 
Y.  Polled  Angus  or  Aberdeen  and  Short  Horn  Cattle 
and  Trotting  Horses. 

A.  P.  &  M.  B.  Rowe,  “  Co-operative  Stock  Farm,” 
Fredericksburg,  Va.— Jersey  cattle,  choice  sheep,  swine 
and  poultry. 

Henry  Seymour  Cutlery  Co..  Holyoke,  Mass.,  and 84 
and  86  Chambers  street,  N.  Y. — Shears  and  scissors  in 
all  styles  and  for  all  purposes  ;  each  illustrated.  That 
some  are  good,  we  know  from  use. 

F.  A.  Sinclair,  Mottville,  N.  Y.— A  catalogue  of  his 
“  Common  Sense  Chairs,”  with  one  testimonial  in  the 
shape  of  a  “  pome.” 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms’  Co.,  No.  312  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y.,  issue  an  elaborately  illustrated  catalogue, 
showing  in  detail  their  arms,  and  all  the  appliances. 

John  D.  Wing,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. — An  exquisitely  neat 
catalogue  of  the  “Maple  Shade  Herd”  of  Jersey  cattle. 

FOREIGN  CATALOGUES. 

William  Bryce  &  Co.,  London  and  Glasgow. — Whole¬ 
sale  list  of  agricultural  and  garden  seeds. 

Henry  Cannel,  Swanley  Junction,  Kent,  Eng.,  in  a 
volume  of  nearly  250  pages,  describes  and  illustrates 
various  new  and  choice  flowers. 

Daniels  Bros.,  Norwich,  Eng. — A  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  of  Dutch  flower  roots. 

Harrison  &  Sons,  Leicester,  Eng.— Dutch  and  other 
flower  bulbs,  herbaceous  plants,  etc. 

F.  C.  Heinemann.  Erfurt,  Prussia. — Seeds  and  plants 
in  great  variety  and  full  of  eugraviugs. 

F.  C.  IIf.inemann,  Erfurt,  Prussia.— This  in  the  size 
and  number  of  pages  is  the  largest  catalogue  that  comes 
to  us.  Seeds,  plants,  and  fruit,  abundantly  illustrated. 

Hooper  &  Co..  Covent  Garden,  Eng. — A  full  bulb  and 
seed  catalogue,  with  a  fine  plate  of  Colochortus. 

M.  Rennie,  Toronto,  Canada. — A  full  illustrated  list 
of  seeds  and  implements. 

A  Smith  &  Co.,  Grimsby,  Ont. — Small  fruits  with 
local  specialties. 

Sutton  &  Co.,  Reading,  Eng. — Their  catalogues  form 
a  small  library,  and  are  illustrated  with  a  wealth  of 
colored  and  plain  engravings,  while  the  cover  to  each  is 
a  work  of  art.  They  include  the  "Sutton’s  Farmers’ 
Year  Book  and  Graziers’  Manual,”  “  Amateurs  Guide 
in  Horticulture,”  “Tropical  Garden  Guide,”  and  “Bulb 
Catalogue,”  and  very  full  they  all  are. 


Tile  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  continues  its  annual  offer  of  prizes  for  essays  upon 
Horticultural  subjects.  These  prizes  are  designed  to 
bring  out  new  facts  and  promote  the  general  knowledge 
upon  horticultural  questions.  The  prizes  are  $25  each, 
and  if  the  essays  are  especially  valuable  the  prize  may  be 
raised  to  $50.  “Competition  isopen  to  all.”  The  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  essay,  and  any  further  information  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  the  Secretary,  Robert  Manning 
Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 
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A  Noteworthy  Statement,”  Surely,  is 

that  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, on  last  cover 
page.  It  shows  nearly  Six  Million  Dollars  paid  to  heirs  and 
Matured  Endowments  during  the  past  year  alone.  How 
many  widows  and  orphans  are  thus  saved  from  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  world’s  cold  charity  1  Over  300  million  dol- 
ars  more  are  insured  in  this  great  Company  as  a  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  heirs  of  97,978  policy  holders.  The  assets 
amount  to  over  91  million  dollars,  with  a  surplus  of  over 
§11,000,000.  We  suggest  to  all  interested  to  send  to  the 
New  York  Office  (144  Broadway),  asking  for  the  inter¬ 
esting  documents  on  Life  Insurance  which  the  Company 
supply  free  to  all  desiring  them. 

About  Mot-Air  Furnaces.— A  large  number 
have  written  to  ask  the  name  of  the  maker  of  the  furnace 
illustrated  in  January,  on  page  35.  As  stated  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  the  engraving  ivas  given  to  “  illustrate  the  princi¬ 
ple,”  and  had  no  reference  to  any  particular  furnace. 
The  object  of  the  article  was  to  show  what  features 
should  be  possessed  by  any  furnace  for  it  to  be  useful  as 
a  heater  and  at  the  same  time  healthful.  There  are  hot¬ 
air  furnaces  made  in  every  large  city  in  the  country ;  if 
these  have  a  large  heating  surface,  so  that  the  fire  does 
not  need  to  be  driven,  take  the  cold  air  from  out-doors, 
and  not  from  the  cellar,  and  have  abundant  provision  for 
evaporating  water,  and  moisten  the  warm  air  before  it 
enters  the  rooms— so  far,  the  furnace  is  a  good  one. 
After  these  come  the  questions  of  cost,  durability,  con¬ 
sumption  of  fuel,  etc.,  which  are  secondary,  butiimport- 
ant,  matters.  We  have  no  special  furnace  to  recommend. 

The  Prize  Horse  Essays.— The  time  for  send¬ 
ing  in  essays  on  “Keeping  One  Horse ”  expired  on  Feb. 
1.  The  number,  nearly  100,  is  unexpectedly  large,  and 
the  committee  who  have  in  hand  the  task  of  reading, 
comparing,  and  deciding,  have  been  quite  unable  to 
come  to  a  decision  in  time  to  announce  the  winners  of 
the  prizes  in  this  number,  but  hope  to  do  so  in  time  to 
allow  us  to  publish  the  Essay  taking  the  first  prize  in 
April — provided  we  can  make  room  for  it. 

The  Mall  of  the  IPeiin.  Horticultural 

Society.— That  venerable  Association,  the  Penn.  Hort. 
Society,  is  now  homeless,  its  fine  Hall  having  been 
burned  on  the  last  day  of  January.  The  Society  becom¬ 
ing  involved  in  money  affairs,  the  Hall  was  sold  a  few 
years  ago;  fortunately  the  society,  in  Mr.  Schaeffer,  had 
a  President  who  is  liberal  as  well  as  able,  and  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  building  and  allowed  the  society  to  use  it  as 
if  it  were  their  own.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  li¬ 
brary  and  the  portraits,  some  of  which  were  of  historical 
value,  were  saved.  We  learn  that  Mr.  Schaeffer  intends 
that  the  society  shall  not  be  long  without  a  home,  and 
propose  to  rebuild  the  Hall  in  a  style  better  adapted  to 
the  uses  of  the  society. 

The  Flora  of  California  — The  second  and 
concluding  volume  of  this  work  was  completed  several 
months  ago.  The  work  was  intended  to  be  a  portion  of 
the  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  State,  and  a 
large  share  of  the  materials  were  collected  by  that  sur 
vey.  The  State,  in  a  spasm  of  economy,  refused  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  publication  of  this  work,  but,  thanks  to  a 
half  dozen  liberal  men  in  San  Francisco,  the  labor  in 
preparing  the  work  was  not  lost  for  lack  of  means  to 
publish  it.  The  work  upon  the  second  volume  was 
mainly  done  by  Mr.  Sereno  Watson,  aided  by  several 
specialists,  and  the  completed  work  is  one  for  which 
students  of  American  botany  will  be  grateful. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Feb.  12th, 
1881,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year: 

1,  TRANSACT  IONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  .Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 
27  d's  this  m'th536,000  1.709,000  931,000  141,000  269,000  691,000 

25(l’stos«m’th564,000  3,195,000  1,611,000  152,000  407,000  813,000 
Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Bariev  Oats. 

.27  d.t’sm’thlOl, 000  33,107,000*  8,735,000*  146,060  267,000  3,326,000 
25  d.  f tm’th391,000  32,214,000  *  6,876,000  '  212,000  328,000  2,871,000 

*  Including  forward  delivery. 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rue.  Bariev.  Oats. 
27  days  1881.. 536, 000  1,709,000  031,000  141.000  269,000  691  000 
25  days  1880.  .453,000  1,715,000  1,904,000  34,000  289,000  1,054 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
27  days  1881.. 401, 000  33, 107,000  8,735,000  146,000  267,000  3,826,000 
25  days  1880  .  321,000  23,226,000  3,807,000  118,000  237,000  1,019,000 


3. 


Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Feb.  9. 


Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley  Oats.  Peas- 

hhls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

'81..  .676,700  3,345,700  917,200  221,800  -  15,000  45.000 

’80... 382,400  2,351,900  2.048,700  262.450  58,300  13,100  6.100 

*79. .  311,000  4,417,400  2,82L000  412,000  1.217  19,P0  33.200 

T8... 279, 799  4,605,476  1,756358  184,461  305,382  19,878  28,584 


4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 
Feb.  7, ’81.. 3, 388, 300  1,633,250  127,650  235,550  834,400  92,500 

Feb.  5,  ’80.  .1,822,400  736,350  257,400  904,300  1,568.450  323,000 

Feb.  10  ’79.. 2, 918, 206  1,501,708  513,557  859,804  734,745  85.154 

Feb.Tl,  78.  .1,674,035  774,470  208,846  831,673  1,415,633  318,079 

5,  Visible  Supplies  of  Grain  in  Sight : 

Wheat.  Com.  Rye.  Barley.  Oat. 

bush.  bush.  busn.  bush.  bush. 

Feb.  5,  1881  27,495,468  16,499,062  736,729  3,405.281  3,444,000 

Jan.  8,  1881.. 28, 892, 132  16,651,500  846,450  3.215,900  3,732,900 

Feb.  7,  1880.  .29,593,700  14,282,800  1,076,000  4,251,000  3,328,300 

6.  Exports  of  Breadstufs  from  Atlantic  Ports,  Sept,  1, 
to  Feb.  5: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn. 

bbls.  bush.  bush. 

1880-81 . 3,661.900  52,361,200  33,996,000 

1879-80 .  2,967.800  61,757,950  28,911,250 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

Jan.  11, 1881.  Feb.  12. 1881. 
Flour— Super . .$3  20  ©  3  90  $3  25  @  4  00 


Extra  Western .  4  15  @  8  25 

Buckwheat  Flour,  $  100  lbs  175  @2  10 
Corn-Meal .  2  65  ©  3  35 


4  25  @8  25 


1  85 


2  15 


2  65  @  3  30 


Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.  1  07 y2®  1  21 H  1  10  @1  18 


Corn- 


Red  and  Amber. 

Spring . 

-Y  ellow . 

White . 

Mixed . 

Oats . 

Rye . 

Barley. 


Hay—  Pale,  ®  100  fts .  1  00  @  1  25 


1  05  @  1  26K  1  05  @  1  25 
1  00  ®  1  21  9  4  ©  1  17 

54^@  65  -  " 

55  ©  58 

54  @  58 

42  X@  50  y2 
98  @  1  00 
70  ©  1  35 


Hops— new.  lb .  18  © 

old,  $  ft .  4  @ 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  tb  45  @ 

Seed— Clover,  W.  &  St.  $  ft.  _  _7K@ 


Timothy,  $  bushel. .. .  2  65  @2  85 


1  40  @  — 

15 


4  _ 
25  @ 
18  @ 
'  @ 


55>4@  65 

55>«@  59 

55  y,®  58 

43  ©  50 

97  @  1  04 
75  @  1  32>£ 

1  00  @  1  30 

15  @  23 

4  @  19 

45  @  53 

IX®  10 

2  70  @  2  85 
1  42V®  1  45 

4  y,@  15 

23  @  50 

46  17  @  45 

6  X  6y@ 

—  29  00  @29  50 

14  25  @15  50 
11  50  @  — 

9  50  @10  00 


23 

20 

50 

9M 


1  75 

® 

9  45 

9  70 

@10  27K 

20 

@ 

33 

18 

@ 

34 

14 

31 

14 

<S 

31 

8>4@ 

1SK 

8><@ 

13X 

32 

33 

27 

<« 

30 

85 

@ 

85 

® 

87 

i  reported  in 

domestic 

pro- 

•  ’  Flax,  bushel . 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,  $ft 
Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  f  tb 

Domestic,  pulled . 

Tallow,  $  ft .  t> 

Oil-Cake— P  ton .  29  00  _ 

Pork— Mew.  »  bbl .  12  75  © 

Extra  Prime,  P  bbl..  10  50  @10  75 

Beef — Extra  Mess .  9  50  @10  00 

Lard,  in  fres.  &  bbls,  $  100ft 

Butter— State,  13  ft . 

••  Western,  poor  to  f’cy.ft 
Cheese 

E  gs— Fresh,  ^  dozen . 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  P  b 


duce,  for  the  season,  especially  considering  the  intensely 
wintry  weather,  obstructed  railroad,  harbor,  and  street 
transportation  facilities,  and  the  generally  discouraging 
tenor  of  the  advices  by  cable  from  the  prominent  mar¬ 
kets  of  Western  Europe,  which  usually  draw  important 
supplies  hence.  Export  movements  have  been  fair  in 
Breadstuff's  and  extraordinarily  large  in  Provisions— not¬ 
ably  in  Hog  Products,  while  Tobacco,  Petroleum,  and 
Lumber  were  more  sought  after  for  shipment.  During 
the  month,  a  leading  firm  here  marketed  the  very  exten¬ 
sive  amount  of  over  10,000  hhds.  Tobacco,  for  export  to 
France.  Italy,  and  Spain,  constituting  the  heaviest  trans¬ 
actions  ever  reported  here.  Cotton  has  fluctuated  fre¬ 
quently,  and  has  lost  a  trifle,  on  a  moderately  active 
market,  chiefly  for  options  for  forward  delivery.  Wool 
has  declined  slightly  and  closed  weak,  the  offerings  gain¬ 
ing  on  the  very  moderate  requirements  of  buyers. 

A  fair  inquiry  prevailed  for  Hay,  Straw,  and  Hops, 
which  varied  iittle  in  price. ..  .Very  free  dealings  have 
been  reported  in  Provisions,  chiefly  in  Hog  Products, 
which  showed  depression  early  in  the  month,  but  closed 
much  stronger  and  buoyant — speculation,  especially  in 
the  Western  Steam  Lard,  developing  remarkable  spirit. 

...Wheat  has  been  quite  brisk,  mainly  on  speculative 
account,  and  Corn  and  Oats  also  active,  at  very  irregular 
prices,  leaving  off,  however,  with  a  decided  upward  ten¬ 
dency.  Toward  the  close,  liberal  purchases  were  made 
of  Wheat,  Corn,  and  Rye  for  export  ...Flour  has  been 
in  generally  moderate  request,  and  has  been  yielding  in 
price,  but,  aided  by  the  buoyancy  in  Wheat,  closed  with 
reviving  firmness. .. .Ocean  freights  have  been  again 
quoted  "heavy  and  irregular.  The  offerings  of  accommo¬ 
dation  have  been  in  excess  of  the  very  moderate  wants 
of  the  export  interest. 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

Nitrate  of  Potasli  (95  per  cent),  per  II) .  7K@8J4c 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (potasli  44  per  cent),  per  lb. .  3'i@4  c. 

do.  do.  (potash  27K  per  cent,  per  lb..  lp.@l<ge 
German  Potash  Salts  (potasli  12  to  15  p.  c.),  p.  ton.$15.00@18  00 
Muriate  ot  Potash  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb....  2 14 ®2'/,c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  4  @4Kc 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent),  per  lb .  4>2@4Vc! 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  per  cent),  per  ton . $50  00052.00 

No.  1  Peruv.  Guano, Lobos,  'ft  ton . 4u.n0 

do.  do.  guaranteed,  ft  ton,  cargo  M .  56.(10 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,'  per  ton .  45  on 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Co.,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone .  45.00 

Manes’  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils),  per  1.000  lbs .  25.50 

do.  do.  do.  (light  soils',  per  1,000  lbs .  25.50 

do.  do.  do.  “A"  Brand  (wheat),  19  1,000  lbs.  20.00 

do.  Tobacco  do.  do .  52.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  per  ton .  37.00 

do.  Pure  Raw  Bone,  per  ton .  38.00 

Matfield  Fertilizer,  No.  1.  .  45.00 

do.  do.  No.  2 .  ; . .  30.00 

Homestead  Superphosphate,  per  ton  .  40.00  " 

do  Tobacco  Grower,  per  ton .  60.00 

Banner  lla-.v  Bone  Flour,  per  ton  .  45.00 

Bowker’s  IVlieas  Phosphate,  per  ton . 40.00 

do.  Acid  Phosphate,  per  ton . 25,00 

do.  Soluble  Bone,  per  ton .  35.00 

do.  Grain  Phosphate,  per  ton .  40.00 

do.  Hill  and  Drill  Phosphate,  per  ton . 45.00 

Stockbridge  Corn  manure,  per  ton  .  50.00 

do.  Potato  manure,  per  ton . 50.00 

Stockbridge  Rye  Manure,  per  ton . . 45.no 

do.  Wheat  Manure,  per  ton .  45.00 

do.  Seeding  Down  Manure,  per  ton .  40.00 

Walton,  Whan  11  &  Co.’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton..  40.00 
Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton . . .  3.00 


im  GAN  BUY  THE  iLATOHLEY 

PUMP 

Fnlliu;d,orwitli  Copper ,  Porcelain, or  Iron 
Linings.  Each  one  stenciled  with  my  name  as 
manufacturer  is  warranted  in  material  and  con¬ 
struction.  For  sale  by  the  best  bouses  in  the 
trade.  If  you  do  not  know  where  to  get  this 
pump,  write  to  me  as  below,  and  I  will  send 
name  of  agent  nearest  you,  who  will  supply  you 
at  my  lowest  prices. 

CHAS.  G.  BLATCHLEY,  Manufacturer, 

308  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  LAND,  FRUIT  TREES, 
etc.  FERRIS’  LAND  INVIG- 
ORATOR  and  CHOP  PRO¬ 
TECTOR  has  in  it  all  the  Salt  land 
requires  besides  other  ingredients  that 
make  it  verv  valuable.  Death  to  Hes¬ 
sian  Fly  and  other  pests.  Use  it  and 


sian  Fly  and  other  pests.  Use  it  and 
reap  a  golden  harvest.  Large  quantity  of  Agricultural  Salt 
on  hand.  EDWIN  FERRIS  &  CO., 

Wholesale  Salt  &  Fish  Dealers,  183  &  185  Washington  St.,  N.Y. 


THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD ! 

CHALLESTGE^  GERANIUMS. 

Descriptive  and  Price-Lists  free. 

ROSES,  PLANTS,  &  GERANIUMS  By  Mail. 

Samples,  14  for  $1.10. 

TYRA  MONTGOMERY,  Mattoon,  III. 

THE  COMING  POTATO, 

THE  WATSOl 

Unrivalled,  Unequalled,  and  Unsurpassed  by  anv  Potato 
that  has  beeu  introduced  since  the  advent  of  the  Early  Rose, 
both  for  earliness,  productiveness,  beautiful  appearance, 
and  extra  fine  table  qualities.  Such  is  the  testimony  of 
hundreds  of  the  best  farmers  in  Penn.,  and  other  States, 
and  can  be  proven  by  their  own  handwriting.  For  history 
and  Descriptive  Catalogue,  address, 

SAMUEL.  WILSON,  Mechanicsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 
tST’Wilsou’s  Improved  Evergreen  Broom  Corn 
Seed  A  Specialty. -gf 

D|  I CQ  ENTERPRISE  CARRIAGE  CO.  CIN’TI, 0. 

DUuHltO  Territory  given.  Catalogue  free. 


II 

NOT 


FAIL  TO  SEND  FOR  A  SAMPLE  Pan 

of  Gossamer  Waterproof 

SLEEVE  PBOTEGTORS, 

For  Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Use. 

One  Sample  Pair  sent  on  receipt  of  25c.  in 
stamps.  By  mail,  postage  prepaid,  with 
terms  to  Agents.  These  are  the  Newest  and 
Fastest  Selling  Goods  for  Agents,  and  pay 
large  profits. 

Circulars  of  other  goods  free. 

NEW  ENGLAND  NWELTY  IVI’fg  Co., 

24  Portland  Street,  BOSTON,  Mass. 

NSE  SPECIE  POUCH 

A  common-sense  article  for  Agents  to  sell,  and  for  every 
one  to  use.  Made  of  Handsome  Black  Rubber,  Gold. 
Embossed.  When  empty,  takes  up  no  more  room  in  the 
pocket  than  a  dollar  bill,  and  can  be  distended  to  hold 
$50  in  Specie.  Sample  bv  mail,  ten  cents  ;  1  dozen  by  mail, 
seventy  cents.  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Franklin,  Mass. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere  to  sell  the  Very  Best 

HAND  CORN  PLANTER 

in  America.  Address,  DAVIS  &  CO.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

m^^esirablenTw  e*? gOnxTho weT 

Well  Furnished  ;  For  Sale  or  to  Lease  $ 
Very  low  Price— Easy  Terms  ; 
Unsurpassed  Educational  Advantages,  and  Ex® 
cellent  Society. 

Located  on  the  boundary  line  of  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  desirable  of  New  England  Cities,  thus  affording  the 
combined  advantages  of  a  City  and  Country  residence.  Ele¬ 
vated  situation  with  beautiful  views.  Large  Mansion  with 
Out-Buildings,  fine  Grapery;  4 %  acres;  Lawn,  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  etc.,  etc.  The  place  cost  over  $40,000  prior 
to  the  panic  of  1873.  Will  be  sold  at  a  little  more  than  half 
the  cost,  or  leased  furnished  to  a  desirable  family,  1  to  3 
years,  at  moderate  rental.  No  more  desirable  residence  or 
location  in  the  country.  Address  “  Mansion,”  care  of  Post- 
Office  Box  74,  New  York  City,  and  give  particulars  of  family, 
etc.,  if  desiring  to  lease  only. 
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THE  COMING  STRAWBERRY. 


The  Bidwell. 


AS  LARGE, 
FIRMER,  BET- 
T  E  R  FLA¬ 
VORED,  MORE 
PRODUCTIVE, 
AND  MUCH 
EARLIER 

than  the  Siiarpless.  After  ti  ial  on  various  soils,  I  regard 
THE  BIDWELL  as  the  best.  I  have  bought  all  the  stock  in 
the  market,  and  it  is  so  limited  that  I  can  sell  only  in  very 
small  quantities.  Order  promptly  before  it  is  exhausted.  I 
also  oner  a  superb  stock  of  the  Cuthbert  Raspberry. 
Send  for  Price-List .  Address, 

E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


E.P.  ROE’S 


Illustrated 

CATALOGUE 

For  Spring  of 

1881 

is  now  ready— sent  free  to  all  applicants.  A  superb  stock 
of  Strawberry  plants— 100  kinds— Currant,  Gooseberry, 
Blackberry,  and  Raspberry  plants.  The  largest  and  best 
stock  of  the  celebrated 

CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY, 

now  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  in  the  country.  First-class 
Grape  Vines  in  great  abundance.  All  at  reasonable 
rates  with  very  liberal  offers.  Address 

E.  P.  ROE,  Coruwall-ou-Hu<ison,  N.  Y. 

Early  Prolific  &  Reliance, 

the  most  certain  and  best  paying  Market  Raspberries, 
12  acres  now  in  bearing  on  our  grounds.  1. TO, OOO  plants 
for  sale.  200,000  Cinderella,  200,000  Continental. 
200,000  other  tine  varieties  of  Strawberries,  including 
Siiarpless,  Miners,  Glendale,  etc.  Lots  of  other 
good  things.  Prices  low.  See  new  descriptive  circular. 

GIBSON  &  BENNETT,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

BY  MAIL,  16  var.  Strawberry  Pl'ts,  6  of  ea.,  $3.  Crescent, 
Cr’st  City,  W.  Clif.  Slipls.,  Conti.,  Pinr.,  Mon.  West,  Cum. 
Tr.,  Miner’s  Pro-,  Glndh,  Cntnl.  Climpn.,  C.  J.  K.,  Rsl’s.  Adv., 
Cndrl.  &  Lncn.  5  pits.  ea.  of  5  var.,  $1.  P,  SUTTON,  Ran¬ 
som,  Lac.  Co.,  Pa. 

* 'w”ut’hbert“' f yas p ii e r  k  i e  si  L  ’i 

’  -  Or  GREGG  POST-PAID,  ©JL# 

Fruit  &  Shade  Trees,  Hedge  Plants,  ni  „  ,,  t. 

Evergreens,  Small  Fruits.  BlilUVCll  tv  10., 

Blauveltville,  N.  Y. 

BERRIES. 

The  largest  and  best;  Flow¬ 
ers,  Tuberose  bulbs ;  Roses  by 
mail.  Early  Welsh  Rasp¬ 
berry.  2,000,000  Sharpless,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Kirkwood,  and  other 
Strawberries.  Kieffer’s  Hy¬ 
brid,  Blight-Proof  Pear. 
“40  Years’  Experience  in  Pear 
Growing,  telling  how  to  avoid 
the  Blight.”  “  40  Years’  Among 
Small  Fruits,  telling  What  and 
How  to  Plant.”  Either  s.ent  by 
mail  for  15  cts.;  both  for  25  cts. 
Catalogues  of  Fruits  and  Flow¬ 
ers  free.  WM.  PARRY, 
Parry  P.  Q„  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRIESsBOSES 

IF  YOU  INTEND  TO  PLANT  Small  Fruits, 
Rosea,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Flowering  or  Vegetable  Plants, 
send  for  my  free  Catalogue  of  information, 

STRAWBERRY  CULTUREf°Uc-stamP- 

GEORGE  8.  WALES,  Roehester,  New  York. 

30  mft'ioo  best  sorts  Plants.  Currants,  Grapes, 
Acres”  Trees,  Asparagus,  etc.  See  our  Catalogue 
npn  before  buying,  sent  free. 

15  lli  it  It  I  111  3  G.  H.  &  J.  II.  HALE,  South  Glastonbury,  Ct. 


Price-List  Free. 


74,000 


QUARTS  of  BERRIES 

grown  and  marketed  in  sea¬ 
son  of  1880.  I  plant  and  sell 
plants  from  the  same  genuine 
stock.  I  offer  over  1 50 
sorts  of  Best  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry  Plants,  Currants,  Grape 
Vines,  Peach,  Pear,  Apple,  Cherry,  Piiiin,  Quince, 
and  other  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.,  at  Lowest  Cash 
Prices.  Descriptive  Catalogue  f or  Spring  of  1881  free. 

All  needing  from  a  Dozen  to  100,000  Plants,  Vines, 
or  Trees,  can  SAVE  MONEY  BY  WRITING  TO  ME  be¬ 
fore  buying  of  cajaers. 

JT.  S.  €©LLJNS,  Moorestown,  n.  J. 

XT'  Our  Price-List  of  all  the  Best  Varieties  of 

X1  Xi-EflJi  STRAWBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES,  AND 
BLACKBERRIES,  sent  free  to  all.  Address, 

STONE  LAKE  NURSERY,  Laporte,  Ind. 

GET  jour  VINES  and  BERRY  PLANTS  of 

MONTCLAIR, 
N.  J. 


II&J.C.  WILLIAMS 


IJ  Catalogues  Free. 


GRAPES 


ing 

JU. 


Plants  of  Best  Quality. 
Warranted  true  to  name. 
Lowest  Prices,  and 
Largest  Assortment  of 
old  and  new  varieties.  At 
dozen  rates,  free  by  mail. 
Special  Attention  called 
Send  for  Price-List.  Address, 


SH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER, 

BUSHBERG,  Jefferson  Co., 


Mo. 


WANTED,  A  GREENHOUSEMAN.  who  will  also 
take  care  of  a  horse  and  make  himself  useful  in  the 
Nursery  when  Dot  employed  in  the  houses.  References  re¬ 
quired.— Address,  giving  amount  of  wages  expected. 

GEORGE  ACtIELIS,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

avails  3xr  To  sell  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Grapes, 
tit  i  TTmTin  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  No  experience  required. 
U/  A  NTH  I  Salary  and  expenses  paid.  .T.  F.  LeCLAKE, 
If  Ril  1  liJJj  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HIGHLY  IMPORTANT. 

No  Gardener  or  Farmer  can  expect  to  be  successful 
and  make  money  by  planting  any  but  the  best  quality  of 
Seed.  New  Crop  and  carefully  selected.  Please  send 
for  my  Catalogue  and  Price-List,  anil  then  forward  your 
orders  as  early  as  possible  and  oblige  yours  truly, 

It,  D.  HAWLEY,  492  and  498  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Seeds-Fruit 

JdORR’S . IOWA 


ARE  PURE,  FRESH,  TRUE  TO  NAME, 

AND  RELIABLE. 

It  will  PAY  you  to  send  to  C.  W.  Dorr, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  his  new 

Iowa  Seed  Manual 
Published  annually  for  free  distribu¬ 
tion.  Contains  complete  list  of  choic¬ 
est  Seeds  and  Fruits  for  Farm  and 
Carden,  with  descriptions  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  cultivation,  besides  many 
miscellaneous  articles  and  much 
valuable  information  for  all,  sent  free. 

K1EFFER  AND  LECONTE  PEARS,  Blight 
Proof,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Grapes :  large 
stock  of  Wilson  Blackberries.  Fruit  Trees,  etc.  Price  List 
sent  free.  S.  C.  I)E  COU, 

_ Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

PLANTSpp°a?dt 

AND  GUARANTEE  SAFE^  ARRIVAL. 
Strawberry  Plants 
100  Cumberl’d  Triumph 
75  Sharpless 
100  Crescent  Seedling 
100  Wilson’s  Albany 
100  Chas.  Downing 
GRAPE  VINES. 

12  Concord 
12  Hartford  Prolific 
8  Martha  (White) 


Either  kind  Raspberry  Plants 

post-paid  25  Cuthbert  (Red) 
for  $1.00  25  Queen  of  Mk’t  (Red) 
Latham  35  Brandywine  (Red) 

&  25  Gregg  (Black) 

Anthony  50  Mam.  Cluster  (Bl’k) 
Clayton.Del  Blackberry  Plants 
Descriptive  35  Kittatinny 
Catalogue  35  Wilson’s  Early 
Free.  35  Dorchester 


Money  Orders  must  be  drawn  on  Smyrna,  Del. 


B1 


lERRIES.— Over  100,000  Wilson’s  Albany,  at  $1.50  per 

_ >  1,000.  wholesale.  Crescent  at  $1.25.  Good  stock  of  Chas. 

Downing,  Sharpless.  Miner’s,  Glendale,  Monarch,  etc.,  at 
reasonable  prices.  Also  Wilson  Blackberry,  at  $6  per  1,000. 
Cuthbert  Raspberry  at  $15,  and  Doolittle  at  $6.  A  moderate 
advance  at  retail.  WM.  F.  BASSETT,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 

SpicULTlii™m^MALL  FEUITS. 

Siiarpless  and  Miner’s  Strawberry,  Cuthbert, 
Queen  of  the  Market,  Raspberry. 

For  Low  Prices  apply  to  others  first,  myself  last  and  fare 
the  best.  Stock  genuine  and  first-class. 

SILAS  WALTON,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


9  -<ss»-  NICE  CONCORD  GRAPE  VINES  by 

g§  SgT|  Mail  for  $1.00.  Don’t  Delay  ill  Ordering 

fg  Ks  BS  for  Spring  Planting.  Let  me  book  your  Order 
@  now.  Send  for  Circular.  WM.  B.  REED, 

chambersburg  Nurseries,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

reliable  beSy  plawts. 

CHEAP.  Over  100  kinds.  CUTHBERT  free. 

For  Prices,  Opinions,  etc.,  address, 

E.  B.  UNDERHILL,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

BEST  VARIETIES. 
GRAPE  VI WES, STRAWBERRY,  RASP¬ 
BERRY,  BLACKBERRY, CURRANT, 
and  GOOSEBERRY  PLANTS. 

ALSO.  THE  LARGEST  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE 
WORLD  FOR  THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
TROPICAL  AND  SEMI-TROPICAL 

Fruit  plants, 

LOWERING  PLANTS, 

BULBS  AND  ROOTS.  For  Prices,  see  my  List,  which  is 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address, 

ARNOLD  PUETZ,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

’  LOW’S  ESSEX  HYBRID  SQUASH, 

Without  exception  the  Best  Squash  in  cultivation.  The 
most  productive ,  quickest  growing  (can  be  planted  as  late 
as  July)  and  best  in  quality.  Essex  Early  Hybrid 
Tomato,  the  handsomest  and  most  profitable  Tomato 
grown.  Get  Headquarters'  Seed  of  the  above— direct  from 
the  originator.  Mv  illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  for  1881  sent 
free  to  all,  giving  description  and  testimonials  from  those 
who  have  raised  and  tried  them. 

AARON  LOVi  Seedsman, 

Essex.  Essex  Co.,  Mass. 


THE  BEST  VARIETIES-Strawberries,  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Grape  Vines,  and  other  Small  Fruits;  Norway 
Spruee,  Irish  Juniper,  Cherry,  Peach,  Pear  Trees,  and  other 
new  stocks.  Prlce-Liat/m.  H.  M.  Engle  &  Son,  Marietta,  Pa. 


Besides  the  largest  and  most  complete  general 
stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  in  tbe  United 
States,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  offer  the  following 
Choice  Novelties:  APPLES.— Red  Bietigheimer, 
Stump,  Sutton  Beauty.  PEA  RS.— Souvenir  du  Con¬ 
gress,  Petite  Marguerite,  Ansault.  PEACHES.— Wa¬ 
terloo,  Conkling.  GRAPE**.— Monroe,  Rochester, 
Lady  Washington.  ST  RAW  BER  KIES.— Sharpless 
and  others.  Also,  the  best  new  Deciduous  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Evergaeens,  etc.  We  always  secure 
the  best  novelties  at  home  and  abroad,  and  all  who 
intend  to  plant  should  not  fail  to  consult  our  Cata¬ 
logues,  which  contain  full  descriptions  of  all  the  new 
and  old  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  worth  having. 

Priced  Catalogues  sent  as  follows:  No.  1, 
Fruits  with  plate,  15  cts.:  plain,  10  cts.  No.2,  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  etc.,  with  plate,  25ets. ;  plain,  15  cts. 
No.  4 ,  Wholesale,  Free.  No.  5,  Catalogue  of  Roses 
for  1881,  Free.  No.  7,  Catalogue  of  Strawberries  and 
Small  Fruits,  Free. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


F 


OR  SALE— Twenty-four  thousand  Peach  Trees  ;  bud¬ 
ded  with  Delaware  buds.  R.  H.  CLARKE,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.,  or  Equitable  Building,  New  York. 


CHOICE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

We  offer  for  Sale  the  following  Nursery  Stock,  which  we 
believe  to  be  as  well  grown  and  healthy  as  any  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  viz.:  100,000  Peach  Trees,  1  year  from  the  hud. 
75,000  Apple  Trees,  3  to  5  years  old.  50,000  La 
Versailles,  Cherry,  and  White  Grape  Currants. 
500,000  Sharpless,  Crescent  Seedling,  Cumber¬ 
land  Triumph,  Seth  Boyden  No.  30,  Glendale, 
and  other  varieties  of  Strawberries.  15,000  of  the  New 
Champion  Quince,  and  a  full  assortment  of  other  Nurs¬ 
ery  Stock.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  to  our  customers.  Ad- 
dress,  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SON,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  BEDDING 

PLANTS  by  MAIL. 

10  Choice  Varieties,  labeled,  -  -  -  -  for  $1  00 
15  “  “  not  labeled,  -  -  “  1  00 

Our  labeled  Plants  are  packed  by  an  improved  method. 
Those  not  labeled  are  equally  good  Plants,  but  are  packed 
in  usual  manner,  requiring  less  postage. 

SAMPLE  PLANT 

of  either  COLEUS,  FUCHSIA,  or  GERANIUM,  packed  by 
our  new  method,  and  mailed,  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on 
receipt  of  10  cents. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  Free  to  All. 

L.  S.  HALLOCK, 

_ _  ORANGE,  N.  J.  _ 

NATIVE  PLANTS,” 

Nearly  1,000  species  of  the  most  desirable  North 
AMERICAN  PERENNIAL  PLANTS. 

Orchids,  Vines  Shrubs,  Lilies,  Ferns,  Aquatic,  Alpine,  and 
Bog  Plants,  etc.  Catalogue  sent  to  any  address  in  the  United 
States  or  Europe. 

EDWARD  GILLETT,  Southwick,  Mass,  U.  S.  A. 

TUDEROSES,  good  Flowering  Bulbs,  by  mail,  75c.  a  doz. ; 

$1.25  for  25.  By  Freight  or  Express,  $3  per  100 ;  or  $15  per 
M.  Asparagus  Roots,  2  years  old,  $1  per  100;  $5  per  M. 

S.  FREI,  Albion,  Levy  Co.,  Fla. 

Strong  Healthy  Plants, 

Clove-scented,  all  labeled,  sent  safely 
by  mail,  iu  colors  ot'  White,  Carmine, 
Hose, Yellow,  Scarlet ,  Variegated,  etc. 

G  for  5Gc.  li  for  $1. 

Extra  Choice  Varieties, 

_  4  for  50c.  8  for  $1. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  free. 

SINGLE  TUBEROSE 

surest  to  bloom,  and  deliciously  fragrant  of  all  Tuberoses. 
To  all  who  send  15c.  and  address,  I  will  mail  2  flowering 
bulbs,  with  full  directions  for  blooming.  Double  Pearl 
6arae  price.  CHAS.  .  S,TARR,  Avondale,  Chester  Go., Pa. 


FLOWER  SEEDS  AT  HALF  PRICE. 

Over  800  varieties.  Fresh  and  true  to  name.  BEST 
home-grown  and  imported.  5  cent  pkts.  for  2fi  cents ; 
10  cent  pkts.  for  5  cents,  etc.  See  my  low-priced  list  of 
Verbenas,  Eases,  and  other  plants  by  mail.  Catalogues  free. 
D.  C.  MoGRAW,  Riverside  Gardens,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SPECIALTIES  1  SPRING. 

Crab-Apples,  Apple  Trees,  Red  Dutch  Currants, 
Asparagus  Roots,  Mazzard  Cherry  Stocks,  Chris¬ 
tine  Grape  Vines,  Wistaria  Sinensis,  and  Frn- 
tescens  Seedlings,  Pyrus  Japoniea,  Magnolia 
Aecuminata  (7  to  8  ft.),  and  a  large  assortment  of  other 
Nursery  Stock.  Address, 

GEO.  ACHELIS,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
w'ii’ilnN  x’i’’ s ' 

WESTERN  TREE  DIGGER 

A  perfect  success.  Warranted  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 
Four  sizes.  Also  a  New  Machine  for  Digging  Hedge  Plants, 
■  ■  ■  -  ’  '  Throws  plants  out  of  the 

’  ue, 

rove,  Lee  Co.,  Ill. 

OBACCO  SEED  of  the  Glessner  seed-leaf  variety. 
Best  grown  iu  Penna.  Price  75c.per  pkt.  Sufficient 
for  2  acres.  Address,  E.  G.  REXST,  Mount  Joy,  Pa. 


T 
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KISSENA  NURSERIES. 

Parsons  &  Sons  Co  Proprietors, 


[LIMITED.] 


FLUSHING, 
Price  Lists  furnished  FREE. 


N.  Y.,  (Near  New  York  City.) 


[Large  Jiew  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  post- 
i  paid  on  receipt  of  three  3-cent  postage  stamps. 

SEE  FURTHER  INTERESTING-  PARTICULARS  in  large  Advertisement 
on  page  80,  February  Number,  1881,  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 


NEW  ROSES 


Hybrid  Teas.— Combining  in  large  degree  the 
hardiness  and  brilliant  colors  of  the  Remontant  Roses, 
with  the  sweet  perfume-perpetual  blooming  qualities, 
and  soft  shades  of  the  Tea  Roses.  Hybrid  Perpet- 
■ais.— All  the  really  'choice  varieties,  old  and  new, 
cud  only  such,  are  grown  by  us.  Ours  is  the  only 
Catalogue  unencumbered  with  a  host  of  synonomous 
end  inferior  varieties.  Descriptive  catalogue  for  1881 
now  ready.  To  customers  of  last  year  it  will  be  sent 
without  their  applying  for  it. 

EUWMGER  &  BARRY  ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONA'RO  CO'S 


The  only  establishment  making  a  SPECIAL. 
BUSINESS  OF  ROSES.  50LARCE  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  We  deliver  Strong  Pot  Plants, 
suitable  for  immediate  bloom,  safely  by  mail,  postpaid, 
at  all  post-offices.  5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice, 
all  labeled,  for  SI:  l2forS2;  l9for$3;  26forS4; 
35  for  S5:  75  for  SIO;  100  for  SI3.  We  CIVE 
AWAY  ,in  Premiums  and  Extras,  more  ROSES 
than  most  establishments  £?row.  Our  NEW  GUIDE- 
a  complete  Treatise  on  the  Bosej  70  pp.  elegantly  illustrated, 
describes  500  newest  and  choicest  varieties  —free  to  all . 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

Rose  Growers, West  Grove,  Chester  CoM  Pa. 

6  for  §  1,1 4  for  S2, 

\  postpaid.  Greenhouse 
and  Bedding  Plants, 
\  Hardy  Shrubbery, 
'  Seeds,  etc.,  by  malL 
Catalogue  free.  J.T.  Phillips. West  Grove.Chester  Co.. Pa. 


ROSES! 


13  ROSES  MAILED  FREEfor$I.25 

or  36  for  S3 .00.  'Strong-  Plants,  your  choice.  \ 
labeled,  sent  safely  by  mail  to  any  post-office.  Will  E 
bloom  all  summer  in  the  open  ground.  Large  as- 1 
sortment  of  Geraniums  and  other  Flowering  Plan  ts  at  fc 
same  price.  New  Ger. Leviathan  gratis  on  $3  orders.  5 
&  ES?  S?  C*  10  Packets  , Flower  or  Vegetable ,  [ 
&  fio#  v*  our  choice,  for  25c.  Quality  L 
unsurpassed.  *  Liberal  inducements  to  persons  E 
ordering-.  Catalog-ue  of  New  Seeds  and  Plants! 

free.  INNISFALLEN  GBEENHOUSES,Sj>riwg/feM,r 


d  postpaid, guar- 
Panteeing  safe  arrival  in  good 
condition,  our  choice  of  sorts: 


&  n  Forex- 

ample: 


__  ^  E  b  ample : 

^12  Roses,  §1;  20  Verbenas,  SI; 
15  Basket  or  Bedding  Plants,  Sj»l; 

_  .)  Geraniums,Sl;  10  Tuberoses,Sls 
„  Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs,  §1  ;  and 
r Hundreds  of  others,  EU  ClkB  ft  EU  fa  DADE 
rCHEAP,and  many.  S’3  L  Bfl  MsSU  IfiMri&Ll 
gr  For  your  choice  of  varieties,  see  our  72-papre 
Catalogue, with  colored  plate, free  to  all.  We 
offer  an  immense  stock  of  ®  fi  B  8?  8  8 1 T  © 

Grape-Vines,  Fruit  and  ^RflALL  rKUl  8  © 
Ornamental  Trees.  Evergreens,  etc. ;  8  Currants, 

I  SI?  25  Raspberries. SI?  75  Strawberries,  (81;  8 
Grapes, SI;  8  Apple, Si;  4  Pear.Sl;  8  Peach, 
SI;  40 Sweet Chestnut,Sl;  100 Hardy Catalpa, 
Si;  etc.  Catalogue  (with  11  col’d  strawberries)  free. 

27tli  Year.  18  Greenhouses.  400  Acres .  I 

STORES.  HARRISON  Sr.  CO..  Painesville,  0, 


TJfASFC  —12  CHOICE  VARIETIES  BY 
rlUoLB,  MATT,  for  Si  .00.  NOWIS  THE  TIME 
TO  HAVE  YOUR  ORDER  FILED  FOR  EARLY  SPRING 
SHIPMENT.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  Circular. 

WM.  II.  KEED,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

OVER 

(500 

Distinct 
B  H  Varieties 

All  Strong  Plants,  each  labeled,  delivered  safely  by  mail. 
Largest  assortment.  Low  prices.  In  business  for  27 
years.  Guarantee  satisfaction.  Stock  comp  ses  all  desirable 
varieties.  Only  mature  plants  sent.  Our  new  Illustrated 
Hand-Book,  sent  free,  contains  the  name  and  description  of 
each  plant,  witn  instructions  for  successful  cultivation.  Bo 
not  purchase  plants  elsewhere  before  sending  for  our  nets 
Every  lover  of  dowers  should  have  it.  All 
fin  In  I#  BUUffi  buyers  of  cheap  plants  should  have  it 
Every  one  wanting  new  and  choice  plants  should  send  for  our 
nd-Book.  HOOPES,  BROTHER  &  THOMAS, 


PFLOWERS 


NEW  WHITE  GRAPE  DUCHESS 


Also  BRIGHTON,  Champion,  Jefferson,  LADY,  Moore's  Early  PRENTISS, 
Worden,  etc.,  etc.,  CUTHBERT,  Turner,  GREGG,  Taylor,  WACHUSETT 
THORNLESS,  Snyder.  SHARPLESS.  Kieffer's  Bybrid  Pear  Trees. 

Alarge  fill  OlllliEUPB  and  Ijfe’s  Prolific  Black  Currant, and  a 

stock  of  UnHIIIr  lUai  UUIIlUb  general  assortment  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  SHRUBS,  Vines  ( a  fine  stock  of  Clematis),  ROSES,  Seeds,  BULBS, 
Bedding  Plants,  etc.,  at  low  rates.  —  De*crgtive  Catalogue  and  Price-List  free. 


Address  H.  S.  ANDERSON,  successor  to 

FARLEY  &.  ANDERSON,  Cayuga  Lake  Nurseries,  Union  Springs,  N.Y. 


&  Whose  Are  The  Best? 

LANDRETH’S 


NEW  and  CHOICE 

ROSES,  Greenhouse  and 
Bedding  Plants.  The  best 
In  their  classes  at  lowest 
prices.  Before  you  buy,  send 
stamp  for  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  to  HARKETT’S 
FLORAL  NURSERIES, 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


HARDY  TRUMPET  CREEPERS.  Fine  for 
fences  and  tree  stumps.  The  large  red  flowers  attract 
hummingbirds.  $1.50  a  dozen  by  mail  $8.00  a  hundred  by 
express,  not  preoaid. 

S.  H.  CONOVER,  Royal  Oak,  Talbot  Co.,  Md. 

PEACH  TREES,  Best  Orchard  Varieties.  Also  gen¬ 
eral  Stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  etc.  Send  for  Price-List. 

New  Brunswick  (Nurseries). N.J.  EDAVIN  ALLEN 


CHOICE  LOT  OF  PEACH,  APPLE  and  othei 

Vv  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  at  bottom  prices.  Prices  free 
Mention  paper.  Address  E.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del 

i 

01131  SEED  I 

1 

To  all  wlio  liave  occasion  to  purcltase  Seeds  : 

It  is  manifest  that  from  Good  Seeds  only  can  good  Vegetables  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  yet  we  see  those  who  exhibit  sound  sense  in  most  affairs  of  life, 
heedlessly  purchase  seeds  of  doubtful  quality  and  character.  The  superior 
character  of  LANDRETHS’  has  been  substantiated  beyond  all  question. 
We  therefore  invite  all  who  are  not  already  purchasers  of  Landretlis’  Seeds 
to  give  them  a  trial.  Those  remote  from  Druggists,  Grocers  and  others 
selling  our  Seeds,  can  be  supplied  by  us  direct  at  reasonable  prices. 

Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  Landreths’  Seeds  in  original  sealed 
Packages,  or  drop  a  Postal  Card  for  prices  and  catalogue  to 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MPORTANT  NOTICE.— The  “Champion”  Hand 
Corn  Planter,  with  Pumpkin  Seed  attachment. 
Can’t  be  Deat.  Every  corn  raiBer  should  have  one  or 
more,  its  use  will  save  many  times  its  cost  every  year. 
Sample  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $2.  or  C.  O.  D., 
with  chance  to  examine.  WIN  SHIP  BROS.,  Manufac¬ 
turers,  Racine,  Wis. 

Two  ‘^7‘<oi3.ca.©x,fva.l 

MEW  BASPBEEEJES. 

NEW  ROCHELLE  produces  500  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Dark  Red.  Bv  mail,  20  plants,  $1 ;  $4  per  100. 

CAROLINE,  like  Brinkle  Orange,  12  plants,  $1 ;  100,  $5; 
both  hardy  as  oaks,  fruit  very  large.  100  varieties  Evergreen 
Trees,  Japan  Maples,  Rhododendrons,  Calmias,  hardy  Aza¬ 
leas.  100  varieties  Clematis,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

A  CHOICE,  CHEAP.  SELECT  LIST  OF  GREEN¬ 
HOUSE  PLANTS.  They  will  aid  you  in  selecting 
your  Plants;  mailed  free.  NEW  COLEUS,  $1.00  per  doz. 
Address 

W.  B.  WOODRUFF,  Diarist,  Westfield,  N.J, 

1,000  for  $10 ;  100 

_ _ _ _ _  _  Well-rooted  Cut¬ 
tings,  unnamed,  12  best  market  sorts.  Same,  post-paid,  100, 
$2;  500  $7.50:  1,000,  $15.  Vigorous  and  healthy,  mailed  free. 

L.  J.  DENTON,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Band-Book.  _ , 

Cheery  Htt.t.  Nurseries, 


West  Chester,  Pa. 


Danvers  Yellow  Globe,  White  Portugal, 

Red  Wethersfield,  and  all  other  varieties. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free  on  receipt 
of  address  on  postal  card. 

HIRAM  SUBLET  &C© 

Rochester.  N.  Y.  and  Chin*0*  f *1 

Agricultural  Analyses. 

A.  R.  LEDOUX  &  CO., 

ANALYTICAL  &  CONSULTING  CHEMISTS, 

Laboratories  )  17  Cedar  Street, 

and  Office,  f  New  York  City. 

Chemical  Analyses  and  Investigations  of  all  Kinds. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  A  SPECIALTY, 
Analyses  ol  Superphosphates,  Chemicals,  Feed¬ 
ing  Staffs,  Soils,  Marls,  Waters,  etc.,  etc. 
tW  Special  contracts  made  with  Agricultural  Societies, 
Farmers'  Clttbs,  Oranges,  and  Manufacturers.  ..sri 


YEBBEN  AS.iwffl. 


t  r  zvtA-zzzviuXmWniraf:  b 


LJT.  PATRICK  POTATOES  FOR  SEED,  raised 
io  by  John  Hileshorn.  •  For  sale  very  cheap.  Send  orders 
to  MARTIN  &  KROTZ,  Defiance,  Ohio. 

OSAGEOKA NGE,  or~HedgePl"antTof 
"  1 ,000.  Cash  with 

,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


K  A  AAA  OSAGE  ORANGE,  or  He. 

O  H  r  "  good  quality,  at  $2.50  per  1,00 
order.  R.  G.  NICHOLSON,  Hainesyille,  3 


TIMBER  PLANTERS  :  Nurserymen.  Send  for 
Price-Lists.  Tree  Seeds  and  Seedlings,  Evergreens,  Small 
Fruits,  etc.  Jenkins’  Nurseries,  Winona,  Col.  Co.,  Ohio. 

McConaugliey’s  Corn  Dropper, 

300  sold  by  a  local  agent  in  one  town.  For  testimony,  see 
advertisement  in  Feb.  No.,  page  84.  Samples  sent  post-paid 
to  any  address  for  $1.50.  Agents  w'anted. 

THOS.  B.  McCONAUGHEY,  Newark,  Delaware. 

HARDY  PLANTS,  BULBS,  GRASSES, 
SHRUBS,  CLIMBERS,  Etc. 

Our  New  Catalogue  and  Price-List  for  1881  is  now  ready. 
It  contains  the  largest  and  finest  selection  of  the  above 
plants,  in  the  U.  S.  Many  NOVELTIES,  including  many 

BULBS  &  PLANTS 

which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  The  following" rare  or 
desirable  sorts  are  especially  recommended:— 

Doz.  Each, 

Chrysanthemums,  25  best  sorts . ...  .$2  25  25c. 

Chrysanthemum  frutescens.  New  Fr’h  Marguerite  SO 

Clematis  coccinea.  Scarlet  Clematis . $5  DO  50 

Crawfurdia  Japonica,  Climbing  Gentian  5  00 
Dephininm  Cashmerianam,  new  and  fine  5  00 
Eulalia  Japonica  zebrina.  Zebra  Grass,  2  50 
>fe  '  -  ' 


50 

50 

■25 

s 

75 


Iris  Kaempferi,  Japan  Iris.... .  2  50 

Leontopodimn  nlpinmn.  Edleweiss .  5  00 

Pseonia  tenuifolia,./f.p(.,  Sl’der-1'vd  Pseony,  7  50 
The  above,  together  with  nearly  1,000  species  and  varieties, 
will  he  sent  prepaid  by  mall  to  any  part  of  the  5f.  6.  or 
receipt  of  price. 

WOOLSON  <fc  C«.,  Box  180,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
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These  manures  are  the  richest  fertilizers 
now  manufactured,  and  the  best  substitute 
for,  and  costing  much  less  than  guano, 
winch  is  now  practically  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Unlike  guano,  they  arenot  stimulants 
and  exhaustive ,  but  permanent  and  lasting, 
being  composed  of  bone,  potash,  etc.  You 
can  draw  at  one  load  enough  for  3  to  5 
acres,  or  as  much  plant-food  as  is  con¬ 
tained  in  20  loads  or  ordinary  manure. 
Corn,  potatoes,  hay,  etc.,  are  bringing  such 
good  nrices  that  it  will  nay  to  use  the 
Stoekhridge  extensively.  Ir  there  is  no 
local  agent  near  you,  send  to  us. 


IBKWKER  FERTILIZER 

BOSTON  8t  M  EW  YORK. 

m . 


Increased  facilities  for 
manufacturing  at  my  new 
mill  at  Alliance,  O., 
with  large  increase  in  sales, 
has  enabled  me  to  reduce 
the  price  of  my  Original 
Pure  Premium  Bone, 
which  is  warranted  pure. 

Send  for  Circular  with 
new  Price  List  to 

LOUIS  SCHILLING, 
Pres.  Excelsior  Fertilizer 
Co.,  Alliance,  O. 


CHAPMAN  &  VAN  WYCK, 

(Established  1849), 

DEALERS  E  .\ 

PERUVIAN 


Guano 


EXCEUISIVEliY, 
170  Front  Street, 
Mew  York. 


PEANTS  WITH  THE  PRECISION  OP  A  HOE 
All  the  ground  a  person  can  walk  over  in  a  day. 

THE  EASIEST  TO  HANDLE  AND  THE  FASTEST  HAND 
PLANTER  IN  USE. 

Every  Planter  fully  warranted  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Inducements  on  Samples  this  season.  Send  for  circular. 

WALLACE  FISK,  South  Byron, 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y, 

Vanderbilt  Brothers,  No.  23  Fulton  St.,  Agts.  for  N.  Y.  City. 
Hamlin  Johnson,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Agent  for  New  England. 

Garciaer’s  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus. 

Consisting  of  Grappling 
Fork,  Carrier,  Pulleys,  etc. 
This  Fork,  Car,  etc.,  has 
been  sold  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  with  the 
greatest  success.  Ithaswon 
its  way  amid  the  greatest 
competition  of  Forks  and 
Carriers,  and  is  without 
doubt  tli  e  best  HayandGrain 
Unloader  made.  Every  farm¬ 
er  should  send  for  a  circular 
,  Johnson’s,  Orange  Co.,N.Y. 

DOUBLE  HARPOON 

HORSE  HAY-FORK 

SSest  in  ISie  World. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free. 
PENNOCK  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Kennet  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


HOSPHATE 

SERiD  FOR  PAMPHLET. 


This  is  a  true  bone  superphosphate,  and 
may  he  used  on  any  crop,  in  the  hill  or  drill 
or  broadcast,  either  with  or  without  manure, 
and  will  produce  a  much  earlier  arid  larger 
crop.  In  tiie  Report  of  the  Mass.  Inspector 
of  Fertilizers,  its  valuation  is  from  83  to 
810  per  ton  higher  than  other  Phosphates 
which  sell  at  the  same  price.  The  past 
year  over  3000  tons  were  sold  against  100 
tons  three  years  ago,  showing  that  it  is 
liked  by  the  farmers.  If  there  is  no  local 
agent  near  you,  send  to  us. 

|i|  Also  for  sale  STCCKBRIDGE  MANURES. 

IfWKER  FERTILIZER  CO 

m  BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK 

wbrnuam.  ... ,  -jUft  ' ' 


La  Dows  Jointed  Pnlrerizing  &  SiootMi 

DISC  HARROW. 
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Being  jointed  in  the  center,  is  adapted  to  both 
smooth  and  uneven  surfaces.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  the  best  of  the  kind,  and  will  pul¬ 
verize  and  cover  seed  better  in  one 
operation,  than  going  over  twice 
with  others.  Made  with  both  Chill¬ 
ed  Metal  and  Cast  Steel  Discs 
polished.  Send  for  circular  and 
price  list.  Manufactured  by 

WHEELER  &.  S^ELICIC  CO., 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  United  States. 

By  Everett  &  Small,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  N.  E.  States, 
and  by  Bndlong  &  Co.,  Aurora,  Ill.,  for  Ill.,  Iowa,  Wis. 
Minn.,  Neb.,  Kan.,  and  Mo. 


Union  Railway  Horse-Power 


THRESHERS  and 
SEPARATORS. 

These  Powers  are 
Guaranteed  to  produce 
more  Power  with  less 
elevation  than  any  other 
Railway  Power.  Send  for 
Descriptive  Catalogue. 

WM.L.  BOYER  &BR0,, 

2101  Germantown  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Also  Mfrs.  of  THE  PREMIUM  FARM  GRIST  MILL, 


HERCULES 


WIND  ENGINE. 

POWER, 

STRENGTH, 

BEAUTY. 

Best  self  regulating  Wind  Mill 
In  the  world  for  Farm,  Dairy,  and 
Household  purposes,  For  Railway 
Water  Stations.  Grinding  Mills. 
For  Irrigation  and  Drainage. 

Made  to  order  in  sizes  from  %  to 
40  horse  power. 

Responsible  Agents  wanted  in 
every  section.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

Ad'dress 

W.  A.  WHEELER, 

10  Crystal  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Trade 


LONDON  PURPLE, 


Mark. 


The  best  insecticide  ever  used  for  the  destruction  of  the  Potato  Bug,  Cotton  Worm,  and  Canker  Worm.  Sold  by  all 
wholesale  druggists  and  stores  throughout  the  United  States.  If  not  obtainable  of  nearest  dealer,  send  direct  to  sole  man¬ 
ufacturers.  HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  COMPANY  (Limited) 

60  Mark  I.ane,  Lionrion,  England.  00  Water  St.  Iff.  Y.  S*.  O.  Box  090. 

Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  says  :  “  It  can  be  more  effectually  sprinkled  or  sprayed  on  to  the  plant  than  Paris  Green  by  virtue  of 

6  Uof.  C.  E.  Bessey  says :  “It  quickly  kills  both  the  larvae  and  the  winged  insect.” 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  says:  ‘‘With  this  cheap  poison  we  have  no  longer  reason  to  fear  such  enemies  as  the  canker 
worm,  etc.”  ' 


m  EUREKA  MOWER 


Cuts  a  SIX  FEET  swath  easier  than  a  side  cut  mower 
cuts  four  feet,  and  leaves  the  cut  grass  standing  light 
and  loose,  curing-  in  half  the  time.  Send  for  Circular. 

.EUREKA  MOWER  COMPANY, 

TOWANDA,  PENNA. 


TOWANDA,  PEI 

TjBucKEYf Junior1 

awn  Mower]!? 

ft  d  .  MANUFACTURED  BY  ^ 

Mast  Foos^y^ 

Springfield. o  ^ 


•  o' 

V\V  tesS  *©  $4* 


Hallock’s  Siiiproved  Hand  Seed  Drill 

-  SOWS  BEET,  CARROT,  ONION, 
PARSNIP,  RUTA-BAGA,  TUR¬ 
NIP,  and  all  Small  Seeds  in  Drills. 
Shipped  on  receipt  of  $5. 
Guaranteed  to  work  satis¬ 
factory.  Liberal  Discount  to 
Dealers.  Address, 

E.  D.  HALLOCK,  Baltimore,  Md. 

the  STRAWBERRIES 
™  GRAPES  and  SHRUBS 
LOW  KATES  ON  SPECIAL  OFFER! 

See  pages  22  and  24  of  my  Free  Catalogue. 

SEP,  S,  WALES,  B<Trrx„,, 

THE 

EIGHT  SPEEDY 

COEH  SHELLER 

Is  Cheap,  Durable,  and  £f. 
fective  ;  can  he  easily  worked 
by  a  boy.  Shells  from  12  to  14 
Bushels  of  Ears  per  hour.  It  is 
the  best  Hand  Sheller  made.  Does 
the  best  work,  and  works  the 
best.  It  is  guaranteed  for  5  years. 
Agents  wanted  in  every  County. 

For  sample  send  $5  to,  or  for 
particulars  address, 

CURTIS  GODDARD, 

Alliance,  Ohio, 

Mention  American  Agriculturist. 

DYEHOUSE-"  CHERR  Y,"”nd~other  'Valuable 

Hardy  Fruits,  collected  and  tested  during  the  past 
30  years.  Descriptive  Catalogue  2  stamps. 

R.  J.  BRACK,  Bremen,  Fairfield  Co.,  Ohio. 


SEEDS 

For  the 

]7 arm  &  Q-arsf 

As  INTRODUCER  of  the 
WHITE  EGG  TURNIP,  Ioff 
er  the  GENUINE  SEED  once 
more  to  the  public. 

Catalogue  Free  on  application 

Frank  S.  Platt, 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


PEACH  and  Apple  Trees  Specialties.  No  injury  by 
cold.  Will  not  he  undersold.  Wholesale  Price-list 
ready.  N.  BARNARD,  Still  Pond,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 
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Stanyan’s  Patent  Bread  Mixer  and  Kneader. 

8eo  description  in  January  Agriculturist.  No.  1,  taking 
two  to  three  qts.  of  flour,  $3.00  No.  2,  taking  three  to  four 
<Jts.  of  floor,  *3.25.  Forward*!  upon  receipt  of  price. 

DUTCHER  TEMPLE  CO.,  Hopkdale,  Mass. 
Money  Order  Office,  Milford,  Mass. 

BEST  WASHER  AND  WRINGER 

in  the  World.  Guaranteed  to  do  perfect  work  or  money 
refunded.  Warranted  for  5  years.  Price  of  Washer,  $8. 
Sample  to  Agents,  $3.50.  Price  of  Wringer,  $7.50.  Sample, 
|42S.  Circulars  free. 

_ _ ERIE  WASHER  CO  ,  ERIE,  Pa. 

Removal  of  the  Depot  for  W.  S.  Blunt’s 

Universal  Force  Pumps, 

Secured  by  letters  ■patent.  “ 

THESE  PUMPS  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE 
“MEDAL  OF  SUPERIORITY.” 

The  highest  award  of  the  American  Institute 
for  1878  over  all  competitors. 

These  pumps  have  enormous  power,  and  are  for  the  house 
Or  for  out-door  wells  of  any  depth.  Tliev  are  constructed 
jjfj.,  witli  special  regard  to  strength, 

B S  case  ot  working,  and  durability. 

They  can  be  immediately 
jHHHBk  changed  from  lift  to  lorce  pumps, 

HffilK9l|t  and  the  handle  can  be  placed 

HlHHfflrt  to  work  tit  any  desired  angle  with 
IIIlllilMi  the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
illiiHiinil  they  cannot  be  tampered  with. 
BliUSiF  H  Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
jgg  jSjJfr  mil  elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 

'll  . 

■I*  }j  W.  S.  BLUNT, 

Jjf  94  Bcekman  Street, 

©  New  York. 

New  England  Agency,  A.  M.  MORTON  «fc  CO.,  25 
Washington  St.,  Boston,  Masts. 

Pacific  foast  Agency,  Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


tMSHOTf 

mflTTW!: 


■The  Best  Double- 
Barreled  Shot-Gun 
i  in  the  world  for 
* AFH  TT  TSVV  flthemoney.  War- 
S .A.  S  I  franted  genuine 

s<%JT  u  « twist, with ./Ires*. 

Belt  Box  Wads,  Box  Caps  and  Wad 
Punch,  Also  our  celebrated  Kentucky  Rifle 
for  $tti,  warranted  or  no  sate.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  to 
James  Bonn  A  Son,  Enterprise  Gun  Works, 
„  ,0.0  .J36«fc  138  Wood  St., 

Establish  ej),  1848.  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


Lowest  prices  ever  known 
on  Breecli  -  Loaders, 
It  files,  and  Revolvers, 


OUR  $15  SHOT-fillN 

j  at  greatly  reduced  price. 

'  Send  stamp  for  our  New 
Illustrated  Catalogue  (C) 
P.  POWELL  &  SON,  238  Main  Street,  CINCINNATI.  0. 

SALEM  IRON  WORKS,  SALEM,  N.  C. 

C.  A.  HEGE, 

Proprietor.  ' 

Manufacturers  of 

CIRCULAR 
SAW 
MILLS. 


non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells, 
pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  l>£-ineli  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 


The  Simplest, 
Cheapest,  Best,  and 
Most  Accurate.  With  Hege’s 
Improved  Universal  Log  Beam, 
Pectilinear,  Simultaneous  Set  Works, 
Double  Eccentric  Friction  Feed. 

i  manufacture  and  repair  all  kinds 
of  Circular,  Mill,  Cross-Cut  and 
other  SAWS.  I  use  nothing  but  the 
be6t  refined  Cast  Steel— selected— and 
all  Saws  subjected  to  a  careful  exami¬ 
nation  before  shipment.  If  you  have 
a  saw  that  others  have  failed  to  make 
work,  send  it  to  me.  I  will  rectify  it, 
or  no  pav.  Send  for  Price-List. 

W.  B.  BARRY. 

132  and  184  S.  Penn  Street, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LITTLE  MAS  GIRL  CULTIVATOR. 

Half  discs  of  steel. 
Will  not  break  by  con- 
tact  with  solid  obstruc- 
tions.  Easily  adjusted. 

*1 Beats  the  world. 

Address, 

ALBANY  AOR’L  WORKS,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ECONOMY  HAY  PRESS, 


DOWN  WITH  HIGH  PRICES! 

The  Economy  Hay  Press  has  not  only  achieved  popularity 
over  all  other  hay  presses,  but  also,  after  a  hard  and  con¬ 
tested  trial,  received  the  First  Premium  over  All  the 
hay  presses  at  the  last  St.  Louis  Fair.  The  Dederick  folks 
with  their  Perpetuals  not  being  satisfied  with  the  first  re¬ 
sult,  were  granted  a  second  trial,  and  again  were  defeated 
by  the  little  Economy  (the  favorite),  of  which  one  is  built 
daily,  and  every  one  of  them  is  warranted  to  he  and  do  as 
claimed,  or  the  money  will  be  refunded.  Send  for  circulars. 

GEORGE  ERTEL,  Proprietor  and  Manufacturer, 
Established  1867.  521  Kentucky  St.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

HEEBIVER’S  LEVEL  TREAD  HORSE 
POWER  WITH  SPEED  REGULATOR. 


Heebner’s  Improved  Little  Giant  Thresh¬ 
ing  Machine. 

“  Union”  Feed  Cutter,  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Machine,  etc., 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Heebner  &  Sons, 

Lansdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


lENTtNWL  AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AND 
ALL  THE  U.S.  STATE  FAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  1677.  A  1673. 

d© 

tWr  Nilm  WWfS  OTHER  PRESS^ 

Price.  VUO  ^  Twct  JS  f 

'  *  T^BPr««0NEY 

>  foms'm,  cNwwujc 
P.  K.  DC0CRICK.&  CQ.  ALBANY  N.Y 


TAYLOR  1,  2,  AND  4-HORSE  POWER. 


(Cut  this  out.) 


Kuns  Feed  Mills,  Feed 
Cutters,  Shelters.  Ele¬ 
vators.  Churns,  Saws 
Pumps, etc.  Overhead 
out  of  dirt  and  snow 
Simplest,  cheapest 
best.  Dealers  in  Ma¬ 
chines  of  all  kinds. 
Send  for  circulars  to, 
TAYLOPv  HOUSE 
POWER  COMPANY, 
41  South  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


IMPROVED  BALDWIN’S 
American  Fodder  Cutter. 

Simplest  and  Best.  Only  three 
Feed  Gears;  cuts  all  kinds  •  f  I  eed, 
Hay,  Straw  and  Cornstalks  with 
ease  and  rapidity.  Power  Cutters, 
fitted  with  our  Improved  Safety 
Fly  Wheel,  these  cutters  are  espe- 
ciallvadapted  for  cutting  ensilage. 
See  Oct.  number  of  Agriculturist. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

C.  P1ERPONT  &  CO.,  Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Farm  Grist  Mills 

And  Com  Shelters. 

OVER  25,000  ROW  IN  USE. 

Every  Machine  is  fully  War¬ 
ranted.  Price  of  Mills,  $15  to  $35, 
Shellers,  $5.  Don’t  buy  a  Mill  or 
Slicller  until  you  have  seen  our  terms 
and  Illustrated  Circular.  Address 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

Tie  “  Centennial  ”  Faiim  111. 

The  best  mill  in  the 
world.  It  separates  Oats, 
Cockle,  and  all  foul  stun 
from'  wheat.  Is  also  are 
perfect  cleaner  of  Flax, 
Timothy,  Clover,  and  all 
kinds  of  seeds.  The  great 
improvement  over  other 
mills  is  that  ft  has  two 
shoes.  It  is  especially 
adapted  for  warehouse 
use.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular  and  Price  List. 
Liberal  discount  to  deal¬ 
ers. 

STEPHEN  FREEMAN  &  SON,  Racine,  Wis. 


CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  &c. 

B003IER  «&  BOSCHERT  PRESS 
CO.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


Big  Giant  Corn  Mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Miller. 


The  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
Corn  with  Shuck  on  without  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind¬ 
ing  Com  and  Cob  successfully, 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  fine 
enough  lor  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  last  as  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  A.  FIELD  <fc  CO., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


Flour  and  Com  Mills. 


five  FIRST  PREMIUMS  at  the  First  Millers  Exposition,, 
Cincinnati,  O..  1880. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Monarch  and  Young  America 
CORN  &  COB  MILLS. 

Only  Mills  made  with 
Cast  Cast-steel  Grinders. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  in 
use  for  all  purposes.  Will  grind 
faster, run  easier .andwearloBg- 
er.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Also  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  Cider  Mills.  Send  for  cir¬ 
culars  and  prices. 

Manufactured  by 
WHITMAN  AGRICULT’L  CO., 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

VIBRATOR  HARROW. 


Best  Harrow  made.  Cuts  every  inch  of  ground,  and 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  soil.  Peculiar  shape  of  tooth  makes 
it  easy  of  draft  and  leaves  the  ground  light  and  mellow. 
Relieves  itself  of  all  obstructions.  Bundled  very  compact 
for  shipment.  Harrows  sent  on  trial. 

PHELPS  *fc  BIGELOW  WIND  MILL  CO., 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

LITTLE  IRON  DIKE 

CORN  HARROW  ATTACHMENT. 

For  Two-horse  Cultivators. 
Can  in  five  minutes  be  at¬ 
tached  to  any  Cultivator.  In 
place  of  the  ordinary  attach¬ 
ment  of  four  hill  tongues,  it 
has  fourteen  warranted  Steel 
Teeth.  Best  thing  ever  used 
'  for  young  corn.  Send  for 
illustrated  description. 

'Ill  Nil  —  —  Gaynotsville,  Ind.— I  have 
\l  UBed  the  Iron  Duke  Attach- 

\\  -  - — -  ment  for  three  seasons.  It  is 

young  corn.-J.  A.  Wood.  the  best  lhin,J  1  ever  saw  for 

|R.  F.  KIMBERLIN  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

THE  CHAMPION 

REAPERS  &  MOWERS. 

AWARDED  THE  HIGHEST  HONORS 

everywhere,  by  the  best  expert  Authority 2  after  the  most 
thorough  tests  as  to  its  capacity  and  execution. 

Manufactured  by  Whiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelly, 
The  Champion  Machine  Company,  and  Warder, 
Mitchell  <fe  Co.,  Springfield,  O. ;  and  The  Toronto 
Reaper  &  Mower  Company,  Toronto,  Canada. 


OG 


POWER.. 

25  per  cent  more 
power  than  any  other. 
Has  adjusttftde  bridge. 
30  lb  dog  will  churn 
for  6  or  more  cows. 
Address, 

ALBANY  AGE’L  WORKS,  Albany  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MONET,  ALL  OF  YOU! 

Caxtonette  Press,  $8.00. 
Caxton  Press,  $13.00. 

COLUMBIAN  PRESSES  from  $25  to 
$56;  will  do  first-class  work.  All  arc 

8Ei.F-iNKrN<i  P resses  from  S3. 

CURTIS  &  MITCHELL,  Hoston.  Ms. 
Send  Stamp  for  catalogue,  f-ttab.  1H47. 
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ASffli 

The  “  AC3LE”  subjects  the  soil 
to  the  action  of  a  Crusher  and 
Leveler ,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
the  Cutting ,  Lifting,  Turn¬ 
ing  process  of  double  rows  of 

STEEL  COULTERS, 

the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement 
of  which  gives  immense  cuttin  g 
power .  The  entire  absence 
of  Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth 
avoids  pulling  up  and  scattering  of 
rubbish.  It  is  especially  adapt¬ 
ed  to  inverted  sod,  hard  clay,  and 
u slough  land,”  where  other  Harrows 
utterly  fail,  and  also  works  perfect¬ 
ly  on  light  soil. 

USTa^STT  &  BROTHER. 

HARRISBURG,  Penn.,  and 


PULVERIZING  HARROW,  CLOD  CRUSHER  &  LEVELER. 

THOROUGHLY  TESTER 


EDITORS  of  this  PAPER, 

AND 

HIGHLY  RECOMMENDED. 

See  numbers  for  March,  1880,  and 
February,  3881. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


Send  for  Circulars , 


CONTAINING 


HUNDREDS  OP  TESTIMONIALS 

FEOM 

39  States  and  Territories. 


,  Sole  Maroifacturers, 

22  College  Place,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Patented  Dec.  14,  1875. 


FREN 

Steel 


TRESS. 


Wire 


Re-issued  May  22, 1877. 


__r _  .  .  _  Has  no  weedy  fence 

When  the  best  costs  no  more  than  an  Interior  article,  always  look  for  the  bestl  We  claim  for  the  Frentress  a. 
l-iorit.y  over  all  other  Wires.  For  Circulars  and  Price  Lists  address 

CO., 


A  sure  protection,  cheaper  than  hoard  or  rail  fence,  and  good  for  a  lifetime.  Wastes  no  ground. 
TOW.  *'  ■ . =■•••—=  ’  *  -m- 

Supe 


ity  < 

ST.  J,OUIS  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
814  &  816  N.  ii.l  St.,  St.  l.ouis,  Mo. 


FRENTRESS  BARB  WIRE  FENCE 
East  Dubuque,  Ill. 


SUPERIOR;  I  Kelly  Steel  Barb  Wire. 


ADMITS 

No  Equal. 


PATENTS 

broadly  sustain¬ 
ed  in  XJ.  S.  Circuit 
Court,  Dec.  15, 
1880. 


Patented  in  1868  and  licensed  under  all  first  Patents.  THE 
KELLEY  diamond-shape  STEEL  BARB  is  placed  on  the 
wire  without  loss  of  metal,  leaves  no  room  for  moisture  to  rust 
the  wire,  retains  its  sharp  points,  and  saves  fully  10  per  cent 
in  weight  per  rod.  BUY  NO  OTHER.  If  your  merchant 
don’t  Seep  it,  send  direct  to  Manufacturers.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THORN  WIRE  SEDGE  CO.,  Chicago,  HI. 


lock  Proof. 
Storm  Proof 


Weight  Only 

ONE  POUND 

To  the  KocL 


CORTLAND  WAGON  00. 


Manufacturers  of 

PLATFORM  SPRING  WAGONS, 

End  Spring,  Side  Spring  and  Side  Bar 

OPEN  &  TOP 

Phaetons,  Road  Wagons,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Having  recently  enlarged  our  Works,  we  are  prepared 
to  and  will  furnish  a  better  wagon  for  the  money  than 
any  other  concern  in  the  United  States.  All  our  work 
is  fully  warranted.  No  shoddy  or  poor  work  is  allowed 
to  leav»  our  shops.  Catalogues  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

CORTLAND  WAGON  00.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

BEANCH  HOUSE: 

263  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  HI. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


THE  OPPE1VHEIM 

DOUBLE  BUGGY. 

Instantly  changed  from  a  neat  Buggy  into  a  roomy  4  pas¬ 
senger  Carriage.  Entirely  new  principle.  No  rattling  or 
shaking.  No  half-and-half  look  about  it.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  price  list.  Mew  Haven  Conn. 

THE  OPPENHEXM  M’F’G  CO. 


J.  U.  VAUGHAN,  45  La  Salle  St,,  Chicago. 

ftadaOiM  -an.  A  f  FARMERS. 

GARDENERS. 

M  ffl  11  If  O  NURSERYMEN, 

1  UWLSLr^ 

lJ  Send  for  LisS. 

WOW*  STOWS*  SOW!’!  NOW!!!* 


The  SEDGWICK 


STEEL  WIRE  FENCE. 

Is  the  only  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use.  Being  a 
strong  net-work  without  barbs,  It  will  turn  dogs,  pigs,  poul¬ 
try, as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock, without  danger  to  either 
fence  or  stock.  It  is  just  the  fence  for  farmers,  gardener?, 
stock-raisers,  and  railroads ;  very  desirable  for  lawns,  parks, 
or  cemeteries.  As  it  is  covered  with  rust-proof  paint  it  will 
last  a  lifetime.  It  is  superior  to  boards  in  every  respect, 
and  far  better  than  barbed  wire.  We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial, 
knowing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor.  The  Sedgwick 
gates,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all 
competition  in  neatness,  lightness,  strength,  and  durability. 
We  also  make  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  ALL 
IRON  Automatic  or  Self-opening  Gate.  Ask  hardware 
dealers,  or  for  price  list  and  particulars  address 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  lad. 


SMYTHE’S  PATENT 


WIRE  FENCE  NAIL 


Admitted  by  those  who  have  nsed  them  to  be  the  best  thing 
made  for  fastening  Wire  Fence,  being  infinitely  superior  to 
the  ordinary  Staple,  and  is  of  the  same  weight.  Drives 
into  Hard  Wood  as  well  as  into  Cedar  posts  without 
crippling.  Farmers  give  them  a  trv!  Railroads  use  your 
old  ties  for  posts!  We  make  a  nail  long  enough  to  go 
into  the  Sound  Wood.  Ask  your  nearest  dealer  for  them, 
or  address  the  sole  manufacturers, 

WAREHAM  NAIL  CO.,  I  g0.  Wareham,  Mass. 

Edgar  Robinson, Prop.  J 

BOLSTER  SPRINGS  FOR  FARM  WAGONS. 

Made  of  Best  Oil  Tempered  Steel. 

SOMETHING  NEW! 


it  equally  comfortable  for  from  one  to  twenty  persons.  Theyaro 
admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  ofFruitand  Vegetable  Growers. 
They  are  suited  to  all  makes  and  sizes  of  Farm  Wagons,  andean 
be  attached  by  any  one.  They  make  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
riding  Spring  Wagon  in  the  market.  These  Springs  have  been 
in  practical  use  for  over  three  years,  and  are  a  pronounced  suc¬ 
cess.  No  Teamster  or  Farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  them. 

We  want  Agents  everywhere.  Send  for  description  and  price*, 
and  mention  this  paper. 

SEMPLE  &  BIRGE  MFG.  CO.,  Si.  Louis,  Mo. 
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SUGAR  CASa 


Ilf  THE  WOULD  ARE  MADE  BY 

GEORGE  E.  SQU1ER  &  BRO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Amber  Cane  Manual  sent  free. 


A  PERFECT  FARMER’S  MILL. 

THE  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  MILL. 

Does  everythiugrequiredof 
a  first-class  Farmer’s  Mill. 
It  grinds  very  rapidly  — 20 
Bushels  per  hour— with  less 
power  than  any  other  mill 
in  the  market.  A  two-horse 
power  can  drive  it  to  its  full 
capacity 

It  grinds  any  kind  of  grain 
without  heating,  and  with¬ 
out  loss  from  shrinkage. 
This  mill  is  perfectly  a- 
dapted  to  Its  work,  and  built 
in  the  best  manner. 

Besides  grain  of  all  kinds, 
;  a  larger  mill  will  grind 
Bone,  either  raw  or  dried, 
Oil  Cake,  Fertilizers,  Plas¬ 
ter,  Oyster  Shells,  Salt,  Co¬ 
coa,  Chocolate,  etc.  ,  ,,  . 

For  further  particulars  send  for  Circular,  or  call  at  our 
Works,  and  see  the  Mill  in  operation.  We  also  invite  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  Larger  Mills,  for  reducing  Gold,  Silver,  Lead  and 
Iron  Ores,  and  other  material  of  all  kinds. 

THE  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL,  MILE  CO., 
<  OFFICE:  3,  5,  and  7  Cortlandt  Street,  'Room  57) 

\  WORKS:  19th  St.  and  11th  Ave,  New  York  City. 


Received  Medal 

AND 

HIGHEST  AWARD 


OF  MERIT 

AT 

CENTENNIAL 

Send  for  Oatalogu* 


STEAM  ENGINES, 

A.  B.  FARQDHAR,  York,  Pa., 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur' 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du 
rable.  Also  Horse  Pow¬ 
ers  and  Gin  Gear. 

Saw,  Grist  and  Cob 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses 
and  Machinery  gener¬ 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly  §| 
answered. 

VerticalEngines,with  or  without  |L  g- 
wheels,  very  conveni-  '*■ 
ent,  economical  and  ' 
complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  best  and  1 

cheapest  Vert¬ 
ical  in  the 
world.  Fig. 
t  is  engine 
inuse.  Fig. 

=2  ready  for 
Iroad.  Vig>  2 

The  Farquhar  Separator 

{Warranted) 

Penna. 

Agricultural 

Works, 

York,  ra. 

Lightest  draft, 
most  durable,  ^ 
aimplest,  most 

economical 

and  perfect  in 
use.  Wastesno 
{rain,  cleans  it 
feady  for  market 

AND  US  ™E 

HIGHEST  PEKE  SILVER  MEDAL 

AWARDED  AT 

separators,  Paris  Exposition 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address  A.  B.  Farquhar  York  Fu 


Mill  Mannfactory 

Estab.ished  1851, 

CRIST  MILLS, 

Op  FRENCH  BUHR STONE 
Portable  Mills  for  Farmers, 
Saw  Mills,  eto.;  16  sizes ;  over 
2,000  in  use.  Price  from  §80 
up.  Complete  Mill  and  Shell* 
er,  $95,  A  boy  can  grind  and 
keep  in  order.  Adapted  to  any 
kind  of  suitable  power.  Com¬ 
plete  Flouring  and  Corn  Mills. 
NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO., 
Indianapolis,  Iud. 


Agitator !  Agitator !  Agitator ! 

J.  I.  CASE 

THRESHING  MACHINE  GO’S 

New  Separator  for  1881. 


’"tfillLOTihPHlV 


Lawn  Mower 


THE 


The  MOST  PERFECT  THRESHER 
and  SAVER  Made. 

SEND  TO 

JT.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  C©.,  Kucime,  Wis., 

_ FOR  CATALOGUE. _ _ 

Trade  Mark. 


PHILADELPHIA  LAWN  MOWER 

Is  the  best  for  general  purposes.  12  styles  and  sizes  for 
hand  use.  3  sizes  for  horse  power. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Pi  ice-List  to 

GRAHAM,  EMEEN  &  PASSMORE, 
Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“IRON  AGE 59 

f**TTT  A  n'tfi'P  Different  Combinations, 

U  iU  1  J.  V  A  Unexcelled  &  Unequalled. 
Most  Popular  Tool  ever  Introduced.  If  not 
handled  by  your  Dealer,  send  direct  to  Sole  Manufacturers 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

E.  S.  &  F.  BATEMAN,  Sprint;  Mills,  N.  J. 


ttAJSJE*  and. 


CORN  SHELLERS. 

Horse  Powers  and  Jacks  for  Farm,  Jobbing,  Mill,  and 
Warehouse  work.  For  circulars  and  prices,  address 
Sandwich  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sandwich,  Illinois. 


MEDAL  MACHINES. 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 


First  Premiums  at  all  Competitive  Trials. 

Railway,  Chain  and  JLever  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Threshers  and 
Shakers,  Clover  Hollers,  Feed  Cutters, 
Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Corn  Cultivators, 
Horse  Pitchtorks,  Shingie  Machines, 
Straw  Preserving  Rye  Thresh¬ 
ers,  Portable  Steam-Engines, 

Cider  and  Wine-Mills  and 
Presses,  Dog  and  Pony 
Powers,  etc.,  etc. 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  circular  and  report  of  Centennial  trial. 


This  Plow  contains  the 
most  remarkable  improve¬ 
ments  ever  made  in  Swivel 
Plows.  It  is  easy  to  handle, 
with  Shifting  Handles, 
which  enables  the  operator  to 
walk  witli  botli  feet  in  the  fur¬ 
row.  The  Hook  or  Latch  is 
operated  by  the  foot,  so  that 
the  Plow  is  turned  ready  for 
use  without  taking  the 
hands  from  I  he  handles. 
Light  to  draw,  firm,  strong, 
ana  durable.  Constructed  of 
Patent  Hard  Metal,  which  is 
as  strong  and  will  scour  equal  to  steel.  We  also  make  it  of 
charcoal  iron,  at  a  less  price. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  our  Tools  anti 
Implements  sent  free, 

THE  BEECHER  &  TAYEOR  AG’L  TOOL  CO., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


TM  GILPIN^ 

SULKY  PLOW.  . .  * 

MOLME.IH, 

The  acknowledged  Standard  of  Merit 
wherever  Sulky  Pi  nws  are 
known.  Over  so  qqq  mode  ih 

FIVE  YEARS,  fin  NOT  BE  TAI  KFtl  INTO 

BUYINC  ANY  OTHER  Til  I  YOU  NNfUy 

the  Gilpin.  Send  for  Ibug. 

LOCUE. 


We  claim  the  BEST  PORTABLE  MILL  made  .or 
grinding  good  Corn  Meal  for  table  use.  It  requires  little  dressing. 
Grinds  from  1500  to  2000  bushels  with  one  dressing.  It  makes 
round  meal,  not  floury  and  pasty.  It  takes  from  20  to  33  per  cent, 
less  power  than  any  other  Mill  not  using  our  Stones.  Address 
NORTH  CAROLINA  MILL  STONE  CO.,  "Westminster,  Md. 

“  I  have  a  pair  of  Moore  County  Grit  Mill  Stones  which  have 
been  in  use  50  years,  constantly  under  heavy  power.  Grind  10  to 
20  bushels  per  hour.  Dress  every  2500  bushels,  and  they  make 
the  best  meal  in  the  county.  If  I  could  not  replace  them  with 
same  grit,  I  would  not  part  with  them  for  five  times  the  cost  of 
ordinary  stones.  I  believe  them  to  be  superior  to  any  known  stone 
orb  grinding  corn  meal.  Respectfully  yours, 

GEORGE  K.  TATE,  Mountain  Lake,  N.  CV 
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NE  PLUS  ULTRA 

AUTOMATIC  WINDMILLS, 

Ten  feet  diameter  of  wheel; 
one  horse  power  ;  machine 
made  of  best  iron,  oak  and 
basswood  ;  patent  duplex 
compensating  regulator  and 
stroke  ;  the  crowning  perfection 
of  wind  engine,  securing  steady 
running  in  all  winds  and  adapting 
stroke  to  elevation  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  iequired.  Of  sim¬ 
ple  and  solid  construction,  not 
liable  to  derangements has  no 
traps,— is  elegant,  effective  and 
durable ;  packed  for  shipment  in 
twelve  cubic  feet;  gross  weight 

400  lbs.  '  "" - - 

pump 

water  50 feet  through  1  inch  pipe, 

pump  and  1  %  inch  pipe,  or  125  feet  with  2  inch  pump,  in 
abundance  for  any  farm  or  for  two  or  three  houses.  War¬ 
ranted  to  be  in  no  respect  inferior  to  any  other  mill  in  the 
market  or  money  will  be  refunded  in  every  case— P.  S.— 
Either  postal  order  or  cash  must  accompany  all  orders,  or 
endorsement  of  responsible  merchant  of  same  town.  Price 
$50.00 

KEWANEE  M’F’G  CO.,  35  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Crofts  Improved 

IRON  WIND  ENGINE, 

Manufactured  by 

E.  C.  LEFFEL, 

Also  Dealer  in  Pumps, 
Tanks,  Pipes,  Corn  Shellers, 
Corn  Grinders,  Power  Con- 
verters.with  both  Lever  and 
Rotary  Motion  Applied  to 
W  ind  Mill  Power ,and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Wind 
Engine  Machinery. 

Send  for  Circular. 

SPRING FIELD,  O. 

The  IRON  DUKE 
m  ILL  is  the 

Best  and  Cheapest 

for  the  following  reasons. 

It  is  ALL  IRON, 

lating.  Will  pump _ 

than  any  mill  ever  made.  Will 
not  shrink,  warp,  split,  decay, 
and  will  stand  more  work  than 
any  mill  extant. 

DON’T  BUY  till  you  have  received 
our  Circular. 

O.  S.  GILBERT  &  CO., 

Manufacturers.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

We  manufacture  the  Old  Reliable,  well 
known  Solid  WHEEL  STOVER  WIND 
MILL.  andO.E.  WINGER’S  IMPROVED 
DOUBLE-FACED  GRINDER,  which  is 
operated  by  pumping  windmills,  a  novel 
and  perfect  rapid  grinding  millforgriud- 
ing  all  kinds  of  grain.  It  is  designed  also 
to  Dc  operated  by  any  kind  of  power,  with 
belt,  tumbling  shaft,  or  by  one  or  two 
horses  with  a  sweep  attached.  Agents 
wanted.  Send  for  catalogue. 

E.  B.  WINGER, 

Successor  to  STOVER  wind  ENGINE  CO., 

Freeport,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


WIND 


Is  Self-Regm' 
►  with  less  wind 


The  Triumph  Wind  Engine. 

It  runs  with  less  wind,  is  more  powerful, bet¬ 
ter  constructed,  therefore  more  durable,  less 
liable  to  derangement  by  storms  than  any  other 
similar  machine  offered  in  the  market.  It  has 
self-oiling  boxes.  It  is  well  balanced,  turning 
easily  to  any  point  of  the  wind.  We  make  the 
Celebrated  Racine  Wood  Pump,  Chain  Pump, 
Tubing.  Tanks.  Washing  Machines,  Sand  Paper- 
sing  Machines,  etc. 

P  Send  for  free  illustrated  Catalogue. 
WINSHIP  BROS,,  Drawer  91,  Racine,  Wls. 

MOTH’S  ' 

HONEY  EXTRACTOR 

AND 

UNCAPPING  KNIFE. 

The  Extractor  is  made 
of  all  metal  and  is  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  use, 
easily  cleaned,  and 
will  last  a  life-time. 

In  fact  they  have  only 
to  be  used  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  Every  Bee- 
Keeper  should  send 
for  my  circular  giving  _ 
details  regarding  the 
care  of  bees,  and  how  to  get  the 
most  Honey. 


CHAS.  F.  MUTH,  No.  «176 
Central  Av.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

INFORMATION  mineral^ 

other  Properties  furnished  on  application. 

Bureau  of  Immigration  of  Va„  Richmond,  Va. 

USE  THE  VERY  BEST. 

“  Trade  Mark.” 

ANNATTO. 

L.  E.  RANSOM,  34  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.  City. 


CHEESE  and  BUTTER  MAKERS’  SUPPLIES,  and 
Complete  Manufacturing  Outfits! 

Gang  Presses  and  Self-Bandaging  Cheese  Hoops.  All  royalties  paid 
by  us.  $625  CASH  PREMIUMS  at  late  International  and  State  Dairy 
Fairs  for  very  best  Apparatus  for  Manufacturers  of  Butter  and  Cheese 
Acid,  Butter  milk  and  Skim-Milk  saved.  “  ANTI-HUFF  ■’  EXTRACT, 
a  great  success, makes  finest  Skim-Milk  Cheese.  ANNATTOINE,  REN¬ 
NETS,  BANDAGE,  ANNATTO,  SCALE  BOARDS.  FAIRBANKS 
SCALES,  etc.  Lapham’s  Patent  Seamless  Cheese  Bandage  taking 
wonderfully— bound  to  supersede.  Less  expensive— no  waste— saves 
making  Bandage.  Sizes  for  13-inch  to  16-inch  cheese. 

HANSEN’S  DANISH  LIQUID  BUTTER  COLOR. 

Has  taken  Thirty  Highest  Prizes,  and  three  Gold  Medals  at  World’s  Fairs.  Is  prepared  in  vegetable  oil,  used 
to  color  the  finest  butter  made  in  Europe,  and  fast  superseding  all  other  Coloring  In  America.  Does  not  color  the  butter- 
milky  makes  butter  beautiful,  greatly  enhances  its  value.  No  alkali  used.  One  dozen  bottles,  with  directions  for 
making  the  finest  butter,  free  to  druggists  or  dealers.  HANSEN’S  LIQUID  CHEESE  COLOR,  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OB’ 
RENNET.  No  Manufacturer  or  Re-packer  of  Butter  can  afford  to  neglect  these  Danish  preparations.  Samples  by  mail. 
Correspondence  answered.  Circulars  furnished.  COME  AND  SEE  OUR  CREAMERY.  ALSO,  BARN  AND  SILO* 

WHITMAN  &  BURREJLilij  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

THE  BEST  COOLERS  OR  VATS  FOR  RAISING  CREAM  GUARANTEED. 


THE  GEN  U I  N  E _ -m  Trt  YT 


Five  sizes  made  for  Family  Dairies.  Four  sizes  for  Fac¬ 
tory  use.  They  continue  to  be  the  Standard  Churns  of  the 
Country.  Send  for  a  Churn  or  a  Descriptive  Circular  to  the 
SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  Concord,  N.H. 

Rectangular  and 
Square  BOX 

Cheapest  aud  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  Lever  Butter 
"Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 
agents  Wanted. 

CORNISH  &  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wls. 


BITTER  PRINTER. 

SELF-GAUGING. 

IT  IS  MORE  EXACT  THAN  WEIGH¬ 
ING.  IT  MAKES  VERY  NEAT 
PRINTS,  and  in  ONE  FOURTH 
THE  TIME  BY  HAND. 
Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  circular. 
A.  H.  REID, 

26  South  I6th  St.,  Pliila. 


LINCOLN  PATENT 

Channel  Can  Creamery. 

DEEP  SETTING  PERFECTED. 

Gets  all  the  Cream  in  less  than  ten 
hours  with  ordinary  well  or  running  water, 
or  in  two  hours  with  ice  water,  with  less  than 
half  the  ice  called  for  by  any  other  process. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Send  for  circular. 
WM.  E.  LINCOLN,  Warren,  Mass. 


HOUSE-KEEPERS,  ATTENTION ! 

THE  GLOBE  WASHBOARD  AND  THE  IM¬ 
PROVED  UNION  CHURN 


COOLEY  CREAMER 

COLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1879. 

Butter  made  by  this  Process 
awarded  Sweepstakes  at  In¬ 
ternational  Dairy  Fair,  1878, 
ana  Gold  Medal  and  First 
Premium  at  same  Fair,  1879 
First  Premium  at  Royal 
Agricultural  Exhibition,  Lon 
don,  1879. 

Manufactured  in  four  styles 
and  ten  sizes. 

The  Regular.— Tlie  cans  in 
this  are  removed  to  bench  for 
Skimming  automatically. 

The  Junior.— The  skimming 
is  done  automatically  without 
removing  cans  from  Creamer. 
The  Upright  or  Cabinet.— Has  a  compartment  under 
the  water  tank,  the  illuminated  conical  point  of  cans  pro¬ 
jecting  into  this  compartment.  Skims  without  removing  cans 
The  Elevator.— Has  a  hoisting  arrangement  for  raising 
cans  out  of  the  tank.  Milk  drawn  off  automatically  before 
removing  cans  from  platform  of  the  elevator. 

Each  of  these  styles  have  transparent  panes  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  when  the  milk  is  out,  and  the  cream 
about  to  flow.  Our  patents  cover  this  process  of  “skim¬ 
ming.”  No  others  have  a  right  to  use  it. 

8$fSend  for  “Dairyman,”  giving  full  parliculars  and 
testimonials. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


THE  PET 

GLASS 

MILE  JAR. 

The  exclusive 
right  to  use  the 
same  sold  to  but 
one  party  in  a  place. 


The  Best  in 

the  Market. 

E.  GOVE, 

1429  Race  St. 

PHILADELPHIA, 

PA. 


CHEESE  FACTORY 

APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Boilers  and  Engines,  Vats,  Gang  Presses, 
etc.,  etc.  Everything  used  in  making  Cheese  and  Butter. 
Send  for  circular.  JOHN  S.  CARTER. 

(Successor  to  G.  B.  Weeks),  Syracuse,  N.  Y - 


MILK  BILLS,  $1,5011000 

Sent  post-paid,  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.,  on  receipt  of  price. 
KIRSCHNKR  &  CRAIG,  78-80  Center  St.,  JSew  Haven,  Ct. 


Are  the  best  in 
the  world. 

Neither  have 
any  equals.Over 
600.0(10  Globe 
Washboards 
sold  in  1879.  No 
more  sore  hands 
or  torn  clothes 
on  interior 
washboards. 

Buy  it  and  try 
it.  The  Im- 

&  roved  Union 
burn  is  the  per¬ 
fect  butter- 
maker.  Easier 

and  quicker  than  by  any  others.  One 
trial  will  convince  any  one  of  the  fact. 

Send  for  circulars  with  full  details. 
Liberal  terms  to  dealers. 

UNION  MANF’C  CO..  Toledo,  Ohio. 


BUTTER  WORKER. 

Lilly’s  Patent. 


Won  First  Premium  at  the 
American  Institute  Fair.  New 
York,  in  1878;  at  the  Fair  of  the 
Penn.  State  Agricultural  Society 
in  1879 ;  at  the  Dairyman's  Fair  at 
Delhi,  N.  Y.,  In  1879,  and  at  County 
Fairs  innumerable.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  only  self-feed¬ 
ing  and  reliable  machine  in 
Hie  market.  Descriptive  circu¬ 
lar  sent  free. 


C.  H.  R.  TRIEBELS,  316  Race  St.,  Pliila,  Pa. 


F 


OR  SALE.-A  No.  4  PRINDLE  STEAMER,  in  good 
order.  Also  one  Mott  Boiler,  22  gallons.— Apply  to 
William 


M.  S.  KERRIGAN,  183 


liam  St.,  New  York. 


*ASK*FOR* 


"perfected’  ‘BUTTER  COLOR 

It  Gives  Bntter  the  gilt-edged  color  the  year  round.  The  largestBntter  Buyers  recommend  Its  use. 
Thousands  of  Dairymen  say  IT  IS  PERFECT.  Used  bv  all  the  best  Creameries.  Awarded  the  Inter. 
nationalDiploma  at  N.  Y.  Dairy  Fair, 
it  costs,  who  uses!  t,  where  to  get  it. 


Ask  your  druggist  orfnerchant  for  it;  or  write  to  ask  what  it  is,  what 
WELLS.  RICHARDSON  «fc  CO.,  Proprietors,  Burlington)  Vt. 


0NIY*TH  IS  jf-T  H  E  -frFIBST*  AW  jfTH  ElfBEST* 


1881.] 
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llglDUKEIOF  EDINBURG! 

Largest  and  Finest  Collection  of 

Clydesdale  Draft  Horses 

Ever  seen  on  the  American  Continent.  Also 

HAMBLETONIANS, 

And  other  strains  of  TROTTING  HORSES,  Holstein  and 
Devon  Cattle.  Catalogues  sent  free.  Address, 
POWELL  BROS.,  Springboro,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

Houghton  Farm 

JERSEYS. 

The  bull  Butter  Boy,  3243  (whose  dam  Oak  Leaf,  4769,  has 
a  record  of  17  lbs.  9  oz.  of  butter  per  week)  and  several 
registered  young  bulls  and  heifers  from  this  choice  herd 
for  sale  at  moderate  prices.  Address 

M.  MILES,  Mountainville,  New  York. 

THOROUGHBRED  &  CROSS-BREED  JERSEY  STOCK. 

10  Thoroughbred  Heifers  and  Cows,  3  to  8  years  old. 

5  “  Bulls,  8  months  to  3  years  old. 

10  “  Heifers,  6  to  8  months  old. 

5  “  Yearlings  past,  in  calf. 

All  the  above  are  registered  or  entitled  to  registry  in  the 
A.  J.  C.  Club  Register. 

26  Cross-breed  Heifers  and  Cows  2  to  7  years  old.  These 
are  a  mixture  of  the  two  breeds.  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires,  the 
best  Family  or  Butter  Cows  I  have  ever  bred.  All  are  rich 
milkers  and  butter-makers.  Some  of  them  2-lb.  Cows.  No 
printed  circulars  issued.  My  prices  range  from  $45  for  a 
high  grade  Heifer  Calf,  to  $500  for  the  best  thoroughbred 
Cow.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  examine  the  Stock  m  per¬ 
son,  in  preference  to  mv  own  selection. 

THOMAS  PITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 

Mules!  Mules!  Mules! 

200  fine  Kentucky  Mules,  all  grades  and  sizes.  Choice 
pairs  constantly  on  hand,  and  for  sale  low  by 

E.  B.  BISHOP’S  SONS, 

630  Grand  St.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


WM.  CROZIER, 

BEACON  HILL,  Northport,  Long  Island,  iV.  Y. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  and 
Jersey  Cattle,  which  always  take  the  Highest  Awards  at 
County,  State,  National, and  International  Shows,  South- 
down  Sheep  direct  from  Lord  Walsinghau  s  flock,  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Berkshires  of  the  highest  type.  Collie  Dogs  of  my 
own  selection  on  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  An  inspection 
of  the  stock  invited.  Only  2  hours  from  N.  T.  City. 

Weight  of  two  Ohio  Improved 

CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS. 

Send  for  description  of  this  famous  breed 
and  fowls.  State  if  member  of  grange. 

L.  B.  SIEYER,  Cleveland,  O. 


2,806 

Lbs. 


ESSEX  PIGS  A  Specialty. 

75  to  100  Pedigree  Pigs  for  delivery  in  June,  six 
weeks  to  two  months  old.  Write  for  prices. 

Also  Brown  Leghorn  (prize  winners)  EGGS,  @  $1  per  doz., 
and  B.  B.  R.  G.  Bantam  Eggs  for  Hatching  (imported),  @ 
$1.50  per  doz.,  in  new  baskets.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

C.  W.  CANFIELD,  Bradford  Co.,  Athens,  Pa. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  Y0E.K  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October, 
each  year.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  LIAUTARb,  M.D.V.S., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
Leghokns,  another  on  Bkown  Leghobns, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Only  Double  King  Invented. 
CHAMPION 

itEjLojs;  niHger, 

RINGS  AND  HOI.DER. 

No  sharp  points  in  the  flesh  to 
cause  irritation  and  soreness,  as  in 
case  of  rings  that  close  with  the 
joints  in  the  flesh,  and  produce 
sorenesss  of  the  nose. 

The  Champion  Hog  Holder  speaks  for  itself  In 

CHAMBERS,  BERING  &  QUINLAN,  Exclusive 


Only  Single  Ring  Ever  Invented  That 
Closes  on  the  Outside  of  the  Nose. 

Brown’s  Elliptical  Ring 

And  Triple  Groove  Hog  and  Pig  Ringer. 

Thi#  i6  the  only  Single  Ringer  ever  invented 
that  closes  on  the  outside  of  the  nose,  It 
overcomes  a  serious  defect  in  all  triangular 
and  other  rings  which  close  with  the  jodnts 
together  in  the  flesh,  causing  it  to  decay  and 
to  keep  the  hog’s  nose  sore, 
the  above  cuts. 

Manufacturers,  DECATUR,  ILL. 


POULTRY  WORLD. 


A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de- 


i  per  year.  -Also  me  jLine/Ku  a 
Ury  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
ir  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
sistence.  $1.50  peryear.  Both 


Address 


Poultr 

paper 

inexistence.  $1.50 peryear. 
papers  tor  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Trio,  $6. 


IDLailUUl-UULAWltU.  1V1  1' 

GEO.  SCOTT,  Springfield,  N.  J. 


hatching. 

From  Light  Brahmas,  Partridge,  White  and  Black  Cochins, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  B.  B.  R. 
Games,  Houdans,  at  $2  for  18,  $3  for  26  Eggs.  Pekin  Ducks, 
and  Bronze  Turkeys,  $3  for  IS  Eggs.  Packed  in  new  baskets 
and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular.  Money 
sent  by  Registered  letter.  Send  in  your  order  early,  as  they 
will  he  filled  in  rotation  as  received.  Mention  this  paper. 
HOMER  H.  HEWITT,  Williamsburg,  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 

EGGS  for  HATCHING. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Hpham’s  Strain,  and  First  Prize  Stock. 
B.  B.  R.  Games,  imported  and  mated  with  Warner’s  Strain. 
Only  showed  them  once,  took  1st  prize.  Houdans,  Grant’s 
Stock,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Price,  $2  for  13 : 
$3  for  26  Eggs.  A.  S.  BEEK.MAN,  South  Branch,  N.  J. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Care  and  expense  not  spared  to  have  the  best  Strains.  Trios 
for  sale.  F.  C.  BIDDLE,  Chadd’s  Ford,  Pa. 

O  l  /  V  Ik  / 1  BRONZE  and  NARRAGANSETT 

tjP A ‘  "#UU  TURKEYS.  Bred  ten  years  for  size 
and  Plumage.  $10.00  a  pair.  For  pick  of  flock  order  now. 

_ W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

GAME  FOWL^oEs?0ft«f;Ea?d 

Cattle,  by  J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

YOYELTY  INCUBATOrT 

I  offer  this  as  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  best  Incubator  in 
the  market.  Costing  less  than  3  cts. 
perday  for  oil.  Hatches  80  to  90 per 
cent  almost  surely.  Holds  IOO 
Eggs.  Price,  $30.00,  ready 
for  shipment. 

Also  NOVELTY  HYDRO- 
MOTHER.  Price,  $8.50, 

ready  for  shipment.  Circulars  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  on  application. 

A.  G.  ATKINS,  Orange,  N,  J. 

INCUBATORS. 

The  well-known  and  thoroughly-tested  “CENTEN- 
NIA  L;”  the  Standard  Incubator  of  the  world.  Durable, 
Simple,  Economical,  and  Self-Regulating.  Also  the  new  and 
reliable  “  ACME  Simple,  Cheap,  Effective,  and  Autom¬ 
atic.  No  sprinkling.  Will  hatch  every  fertile  egg.  Every 
machine  fitted  with  turning-trays  and  warranted. 

BROODERS!  from 20 to 300 chickens.  Egg-Testers, 
etc.  Send  3-cent  stamp  for  illustrated  circular  to 
_ A.  M.  HALSTEI),  P.  O.  Box  10,  Rye,  N.  Y, 

”ed“~ FOxTs’kUNK,  COON,  Etc.,  bought  for 

cash  at  highest  prices.  Send  for  circular  with  full 
particulars.  E.  C.  Boughton,  5  Howard  St.,  N.  Y. 

Send  to  GEO.  W.  SIMMONS, 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  BEE 
KEEPER’S  SUPPLIES,  Newark,  Delaware,  for 
Price  List  of  Bee  Hives,  Extractors,  Veils,  Queens,  &c.,  &c. 

ONE  PIECE  BOXES  A  SPECIALTY. 

I.  X.  L.  SPRING  TUG  LINK 


“Sul 
•  of  Po 

OO 


ecessful 


Breeding 

”  free  to  any 
'FORD,  Conn. 


•L  o 

Affords  the  greatest  protection  to  HORSES,  Harness, 
Wagons,  Plows,  Mowers  and  Reapers.  Reliable  and  guaran¬ 
teed  as  represente.il.  Protect  your  Horse,  save  your  money, 
by  procuring  the  celebrated  D.  RISHER  «fc  CO.’S  I.X. 
L.  Spring  Tug  Link.  Ask  your  hardware  man  for  them,  or 
send  to  D.  RISHER  &  Co.,  • 

Corner  of  4th  and  Wood  Streets,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

“SEYMOURS  Iteel  SHEEP  SHEARS 


THE  NEW  SHEEP  HIP. 

Little’s  Chemical  Fluid. 


Noil-Poisonous. 


Non-Corrosive. 


Specific  cure  for  Scab,  Mange,  and  any  skin  disease.  Ticks 
and  Lice  on  all  animals.  Fleas  ou  Dogs, Worms  in  the  throat, 
and  internally,  as  well  as  sore  eyes  in  Sheep  and  Lambs. 

It  i3  before  ail  other  Dips  in  the  simplicity  of  its  prepara¬ 
tion.  It  mixes  at  once  with  cold  water,  and  a  single  trial 
will  prove  that  on  coming  into  contact  with  the  water,  the 
whole  is  changed  into  a  milk-white  Dip.  which  is  distinctly 
not  the  case  with  any  other  material.  Dispenses 
entirely  with  fires  and  boilers,  which  are  necessary  with  To¬ 
bacco  and  other  Dips.  The  Sheep  may  be  dipped  with  per¬ 
fect  safety  in  the  coldest  weather. 

Send  3-cent  stamD  for  Testimonials  and  prices  to 
T.  W.  LAWFORD,  Gen’l  and  Wholesale  Agent- 
No.  296  E.  Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WELL  BORING, 


ARTESIAN  WELL 
DRILLING  &  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PROSPECT- 
„  ING  MACHINERY, 
tuid  how  to  use,  is  folly  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recommended 
by  the  “  AZS10riC&&  Agriculturist 99  in  the  November  Number  1870. 
Page  465.  Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  worked  by  man*  horse  or 
steam  power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer  [and  very  profitable.  Cau  get  good  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  namesof  menthatneed  wells.  Seud  for 
illustrated  price-list  and  terms  to  Agents.  Address, 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co.,  29  Eose  Street,  New  York,  V.  S.  A. 

Bookwalter  Engine. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guarantees 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  at  the  low  price  of 
3  Horse-Power. .  .$240.00 
4K  “  ...  280.00 

6M  “  “  ...  370.00 

ttS’-Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
Sprinefleld,  Ohio, 

_ or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 

Steam  Engines  and  Boilers, 

Cheese  Factory  Furnishings, 
Creamery  Apparatus  and  Gen» 

eral  Dairy  Supplies. 

Upright  and  Gang  Presses,  Cheese  and 
Creamery  Vats,  Churns,  Butter  Workers, 

Butter  Packages,  Cheese  Box  Material  ' 

Cheese  and  Butter  Cloth  and  Butter 
Color,  Annatloine,  Rennet  and  Rennet 
Extract,  and  Fine  Dairy  Salt.  Send  for 
free  Illustrated  Price  List  containing  60 
Illustrations  of  Cheese  and  Butter  Mak¬ 
ing  Apparatus,  Engines,  Boilers,  etc. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  STEAM 
ENGINES  AND  BOILERS  and  CAN 
Make  Low  Prices. 

Chas.  P.  Willard  <fc  Co. 

20  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 


H.  SEYMOUR  CUTLERY  G?  HOLYOKE  MASS 


THE  MANNY  &  BAUER  MTU  Cft 


Cor.  Third  and  Lombard  Sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Manufacture 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Cane  Mills, 

Cook’s  Evaporator  Improved,  Sulky  Hay  Rakes, 

etc.  Book  fully  describing  nest  varieties  of  cane,  character 
of  soil,  time  to  plant,  method  of  cultivation,  machinery,  and 
process  of  manufacture  furnished  free. 

Seed  of  the  Early  Amber  or  Early  Orange 

warranted  fresh  and  pure— and  sufficient  to  plant  one  acre, 
by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.00,  or  larger  quantities  by  express  or 
freight,  20  cents  per  pound. 

EVAPORATING  FRUIT. 

SENTI  improved  methods.  Tables,  yields, 

C 13  E?  prices,  t  roflts,  and  general  statistics. 

.  iv  K-  El  I  AMOS  STOUFFER,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

PRODUCE  COMMIS¬ 
SION  MERCHANTS. 

(established  1845.)  Send 'for  Circular  of  Great  Value, 
giving  full  instructions  for  shipping 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  and  PRODUCE. 
No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

Ref.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  Ywk  Citj^ 

L'  E.  RANSOM,  31  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY, 

.  Perfect  Batter  Color  at  lowest  prices. 


E.  &  0.  WARD, 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


[March, 


SF  YOU  ARE  A 

CARPENTER,  JOINER, 

CABINET-MAKER,  or 

AMATEUR  WOOD-WORKER, 

AND  DESIRE  TO  GET 

WORKING  DRAWINGS 

OF  THE  LATEST  STILES  IN 

Wood- Work  for  Buildings, 

CABINET- WORK  or  SCROLL-SAWING, 

SEND  FIFTEEN  CENTS  TO 
CHAS.  D.  LAKE  Y, 176  Broadway, New  York, N.Y. 
FOR  A  SAMPLE  COPY  OF 

“THE  BUILDER  &  WOOD-WORKER.” 

N.B.—The  only  Journal  of  the  kind  published  in  the  world. 

"delightful  presents- 

FOR 

YOUR  YOUNG  FRIENDS, 

AND  FOR 

the  little  ones. 


WIDE  AWAKE. 


Onl 


Only  $2  a  Year. 


"H  The  Brilliant  New  Year’s 
Number  with  New  Cover 
and  Colored  Frontispiece, 
is  now  ready. 

Price  only  20  Cents. 


BABYLAND 

Al  50  Cts.  a  Year. 


January  Number,  with  extra 
,  Frontispiece,  in  10  colors. 

Only  5  Cents. 


nnTTT1  T)  A  TVTCHY7’  Weekly,  50  cts.  a  year.  Edited 
1 1  H  £|  _r  Al\  o  JL  ■  by  Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden,  author  of 
■  JJ.JJ  A  the  Pansy  Books. 

Sunday  Beading. 


50  Cents  a  Year. 


ITTLE  FOLKS’™®? 
*  READER. 


1 


and  School. 


75  Cents  a  Y'ear. 


D.  LOTHROP  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

32  Franklin  SI.,  BOSTON. 

The  PICTURE  CALENDAR  is  sent  free  with 
either  of  the  above  Magazines. 


CTS"< 

Eoy&siiyii  iim 

The  CMcap  Weeily  Express 

l  a  large  ancl  handsome  newspaper  of 
Ei"ht  Pages,  seven  columns. to  a 
'Page,  sent  post-paid  for  Two 
|  Months  for  10  Cents.  Well 
printed  in  clear,  plain  type.  One 
Pa^e  devoted  to  a  Review  of  Pro¬ 
gress,  Discoveries,  Explorations*  and 
i Inventions.  A  large  amount  of 
reading  matter  for  the  Home  and 
Fireside.  Editorial  department  in¬ 
dependent  and  untrammeled.  A 
clean  newspaper.  No  room  in  it  for 
scandals, -Jiorrers  and  crimes.  A 
,  Journal  of  Progress.  Average  circu¬ 
lation  through  1880,  42.419. 

Address,  _ 

O.  J.  SMITH  &  CO., 

93  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Best  Botany  for  Students  and  Amateurs  is 

THE  AMERICAN 

BOTANIST  &  FLORIST 

INCLUDING  A  COMPLETE  DESCRIPTIVE  FLORA. 

By  ALPHOf^S©  WOOD,  Ph,  D. 

Price,  post-paid  $2.00. 

Attention  is  also  invited  to 

WOOD'S  PLANT  RECORD,  for  analyzing  and  recording 
specimens  as  gathered.  00  cents. 

WOOD’S  BOTANICAL  APPARATUS.  Complete  Field 
Outfit ;  viz.  Press,  Trowel,  etc.  $8.00. 

FLORA  OF  NEW  JERSEY  (Willis).  $1.00. 

DARBY’S  SOUTHERN  BOTANY.  81.00. 

STEELE’S  14  WEEKS’  COURSE  IN  BOTANY.  $1.25. 
THINKER’S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  BOTANY.  25  cents. 

A.  S.  BARNES  ~&C0„  Publishers 

111  &  113  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

34  S:  36  Madison  St.,  Chicago. 

.~t  y  t  . .  ...  i .  »  ■»'  ■  ,  WRITING  thoroughly  taught 

^HUK  l  HAnJ/  by  mail  or  personally. 
Situations  procured  for  pupils  when  competent. 
Send  for  circular.  W.  G.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


A  STRONG  KNIFE  FOR  SPRING  WORK, 

MAHER  &  GK0SH,  Cutlers,  Toledo,  Ohio, 

show  here  an  extra  strong  knife  made  for  hard  ser¬ 
vice  ;  blades  hand-forged  and  file-tested ; 
every  one  exchanged  FBEE 
if  soft  or  flawy. 

Price,  post-paid,  75  cts. 
Extra  heavy  1-blade, 50c. 
PRUNERS,  our  best, 
$1 j  Common,  60  cts. 

BUDDER,  65  cts. 
PRUNING  Suears, 
SI,  post-paid. 
40-page  list  free. 


BEAUTIFUL  CARDS.— Exquisite  designs,  rich  tints, 
Gold  and  Beautiful  Colors,  selected  by  our  Agents  in 
Paris,  Germany  and  Italy.  Send  25c.,  35c.,  or  50e.  for  large 
collection  of  samples. 

PARIS  CARD  CO.,  Box  2627,  Boston,  Mass. 

ALL  PARIS,  GOLD,  SILVER,  BIRDS,  FLORAL 
Cliromo  &  Bevel  Edge  Cards,  with  Name,  10c. 
Six  Packs,  50c.  Bevel  Edge  Card  Co.,  Nortbford,  Ct. 

Paris,  Motto,  Cliromo,  Birds,  Shells,  gold,  silver, 
I  etc.,  Cards.  No  two  alike,  with  name,  10c.  6  packs, 
_ 50c.  ROYAL  CARD  CO.,  NORTHFORD,  CONN. 

AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  Best  and  Fastest-Selling 
Pictorial  Books  and  Bibles.  Prices  reduced  33  per 
cent.  NATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

. — — —  — — — 

YOUR  MAIVIE  In  Stylish  Lettering 

* a  H  9  on  70  Cards  ( Cold  and  Silver  Chromos,  Cupids , 
||H  Mottoes,  Bouquets, Birds,  Winter  Scenes, Pictures,  etc.) 

9  wjf  IOC.  All  new  styles, lithographed  in  bright  colors. 

“  Unequaled.  Largest  assortment  of  cards  in  America. 

A  gts.  Complete  SampleBook, 25c.  Dealers  and  Printers  supplied 
with  Blank  Cards,  Northford  Card  Works,  Northford,  Ct 


50 


All  IAthographed  Cliromo  Cards*  no  2  alike,  10c* 
Agts.  big  Outfit,  10c.  Globe  Card  Co,  Northford,  Ct. 


5< 


.  Gold,  Figured,  and  Actress,  Chromos*  10c.  Agent’s 
Sample  Book,  25c.  SEAV Y  BROS.,  N  orthford,  Ct. 


50 


Gold,  Silver,  Landscape,  Chroma,  etc. 
Cards,  in  case,  with  name,  10c. 

E.  H.  PARDOE,  Fair  Haven,  Ct. 

p*  6Y  Gilt  Edge.  Chromo,  SnowTflake,  Glass,  Lace,  etc. 
’h.'w  Cards.  Name  on,  10c.  11  Packs  and  1  Autograph 
"J*  Album  for  $1.00.  Franklin  Prt’g  Co.,  Fair  Haven,  Ct. 

A  Page  Autograph  Album,  illustrated  with  32  Pen 
vlyt  Scrolls,  Japanese  Pictures,  etc.,  and  100  Album  Quota¬ 
tions,  15c.  5  for  60c.  J.  F.  INGALLS,  Lynn,  Mass. 

■piiAYS,  Recitations,  Dialogues,  Temperance, Sen- 
JL  timental, Comic,  15c.  Amusements  all  kinds, Books, Music, 
etc.  Catalogues  free.  Happy  Hours  Bazar,  5  Beckman  St.,  N.Y. 


75 

30 


Cards,  Chromo,  Motto,  Roses,  etc.,  all  new 
style,  name  on,  10c.  Ag’ts  Samples,  10c. 

G.  A.  SPRING,  Northford,  Ct. 

Happy  Day,  Chromo,  Lace,  etc.  Cards,  with 
name  and  Morocco  Case.  10c. 

II.  M.  COOIA,  Meriden,  Conn. 


“f  4Y  Landscape  Chromo  Cards,  etc..  Name  on,  16c.; 

I f  20  Oilt  Edge  Cards.  10c.;  Game  of  Authors,  1 5c.; 
35  Fun and  Acquaintau  e  Cards,  10c.;  Samples,  10c. 

CLINTON  &  CO.,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  CHROMO  CARDS, 

with  name,  10c.,  postpaid. 

G.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.Y. 

K  A  All  Gold,  Silver,  Shell,  Motto,  and  Floral  Chromo 
"  Cards  in  beautiful  colors  with  name  10c.  Agents 
Sample  Book,  25c.  Star  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Conn. 

ELEGANT  PRFSENT.-A  48  page  gilt-bound  Auto¬ 
graph  Album,  47  Select  Quotations,  &  a  32-column  story 
paper,  all  15c.  American  Home  Journal,  West  Haven,  Ct. 


50 


ELEGANT  GENUINE  CHROMO 
CARDS,  no  two  alike,  with  name,  10c. 

SNOW  &  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


CARD  COLLECTORS.— We  have  150  designs  of  the 
most  Elegant  Chromo  Cards  in  America.  Send  25  cts. 
for  25  Samples  of  25  Sets.  Postage  stamps  taken. 
ALBERT  H.  FULLER,  Box  103,  Brockton.  Mass. 


IT  PAYS5#? 


to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Sam- 
e. 

MITTEN  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

“FOREST  AND  STREAM.” 

The  American  Sportsman’s  Journal. 

DEVOTED  TO 

NATURAIL,  HISTORY, 

fisie  cuy,ture, 

FISHING, 

SHOOTING, 

THE  S>OG, 

THE  RIFLE, 

Aad  YACHTING. 

Discusses  Questions  of  Live  Interest  to  every 
Farmer  iu  America. 

Send  for  a  Sample  Copy. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO., 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS ! 


AGENTS ! 


AGENTS  * 


HAS  “ROTE” 

THE  BEST  AND 
FUNNIEST  OF  ALL. 


GAB  Ifl  ‘Bobbin  Boy,’  ‘Pioneer  Boy.’ 


416  pages. 

J2mo.ei.50. _ 

Published  since  his  'm/f  Secure  g  fly 
election  To  the  hit©  DB  OU80.  winter’s  income. 
Agent’s  terms,  &c.,  free.  J.  H.  EARLE,  BOSTON. 


For  Infants  &  Invalids, 

Used  in  Hospitals,  by  Matrons,  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Mothers  every  where.  A  steam- 
cooked  food,  and  therefore  suited  to  the 
weakest  stomach.  Take  no  other.  Sold 
by  druggists.  35  cts.  and  upwards. 
WOOLRICH  &  CO.  on  every  label. 


Fort  edward  collegiate  institute 

(Rebuilt).  Twenty-fourth  academic  year.  Sept.  19, 1881. 
New  brick  buildings,  handsome  and  commodious,  heated 
with  steam .  Specially  capacious  and  attractive  chapels,  par¬ 
lors,  class  and  study  rooms.  A  modified  three  years1  College 
Course  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  College  Preparatory,  Busi¬ 
ness,  Oratory  and  Music.  For  full  explanation,  with  cuts, 
calendars,  rates  and  rules,  address, 

JOSEPH  E.  KING,  D.  D.,  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 

fj”h  Housekeepers  who  want  to  “TURN 
1mm]  OVER  A  NEW  LEAF,”  Make  More 
S  'fee?  [1  a  Money,  Dress  Better  at  less  expense,  make 
all  their  surroundings  more  comfortable,  and  their  Home 
Life  Happier  than  ever  before,  should  read 

T  H  E  COMPLETE  HOME, 

The  most  complete  and  practical  work  on  Home  Affairs  ever 
published.  Extremely  popular.  Sales  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing.  Agents  are  Making  Money  very  fast.  Thous¬ 
ands  more  wanted  to  canvass  unoccupied  territory.  Terms 
are  liberal.  Success  is  Sure.  Send  at  once  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars.  Address,  J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
£^“Meutiou  this  paper. 

^-Vntlaon.y  Comstock’s 

NEW  BOOK,  FRAUDS  EXPOSED.  Tells  how  1,000,- 
000  people  have  been  robbed  by  sharpers.  Best  selling  book 
published.  Price,  $3.50.  Agents  wanted.  Address 

J.  Howard  Brown,  21  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 


JOSIAH  ALLEN’S  WIFE 


„ _ _ Aum  BOOK. 

SVIy  Wayward  Pardner.” 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  Town.  Don’t  miss  it,  but 
send  for  Circular  at  once,  ana  secure  territory.  Address, 

American  Publishing  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

g  Agents  Wanted  for  the  coming  book, 

tjie  ONLY  BOYS’  LIFE  OF  GARFIELD! 

By  the  famous  author  of  the 


TPUY’TP  TO  ALT,!— Aset  of  our  new  Chromo  Cards. 
A  IkJjij  Novel  and  origin  il.  Send  postal  card.  Johnson, 
Clark  &  Co.,  30  Union  Square, N.  Y„  Mfrs.of  the 
Light  Running  New  Home  Sewing  Machine.  The  Best. 

i  ?■  ''  FRIENDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HOMEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  See- 
tiou  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture,  nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card ,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  1.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

PICTURE  CARDS.  A"cMa„?ies. tov 

1,000  varieties,  30  samples,  and  wholesale  prices,  25c.  J.  Jay 
Gould,  Pub.  and  Imp.  of  Chromo  Cards.  Washington,  D.  C. 


and  Stereopticous of  all  kinds  and  prices— Views  illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Lauterns  and  Views  for  Colleges ,  Schools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  Send  stamp 
for  116-page  illustrated  Catalogue. 

MCALLISTER,  MTg  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y 


E.  RANSOM,  84  MAIDEN  LANBl  N.  Y.  CIT2. 
i  Importer  of  Annatto  and  Dairy  Coloring. 
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MUSIC  BOOKS  Just  Published. 

GEMS  of  FOREIGN  SONGS. 

and  Italian  words.  A  superb  collection. 

ORGAN  MELODIES.  &naeR&noid A 

vorites,  put  up  in  elegant  shape. 

CLUSTER  of  ENGLISH  SONGS.  Sf  % 

best  foreign  authors.  Nothinglike  it.  Either  of  the  above, 
post-free,  @t5.  WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BABY  CABINET  ORGAN-NEW  STYLE  109— 
THREE  AND  A  QUARTER  OCTAVES,  In  BLACK 
WALNUT  CASE,  decorated  With  GOLD  BRONZE, 
length,  SO  inches  j  height,  S3  in. ;  depth,  14  In. 

This  novel  style  of  the  MASON  &  HAMLIN  CAB¬ 
INET  ORGANS  (ready  this  month)  has  sufficient 
compass  and  capacity  for  the  performance,  with  full 
parts,  of  Hymn  Tunes,  Anthems,  Songs,  and  Popular 
Eacred  and  Secular  Music  generally.  It  retains  to  a 
wonderful  extent,  for  an  instrument  SO  small,  the 
extraordinary  excellence,  both  as  to  power  and  quality 
ef  tone,  which  has  given  the  MASON  &  HAMLIN 
Cabinet  Organs  their  great  reputation  and  won  for 
them  the  HIGHEST  DISTINCTIONS  at  EVERY 
ONE  of  the  GREAT  WORLD’S  INDUSTRIAL  EX¬ 
HIBITIONS  for  THIRTEEN  YEARS.  Every  one 
WILL  EE  FULLY  WAEEAL'TED.  CASH  PRICE  $22; 
cn  receipt  of  which  it  will  be  shipped  as  directed.  If 

CN  RECEIPT  AND  TRIAL  IT  DOES  NOT  SATISFY  THE 
rUECHASEE,  IT  MAY  EE  T.ETUENED  AND  THE  MONEY 
WILL  EE  EEFUNDED. 

EIGHTY  STYLES  of  Organs  are  regularly  made 
by  the  MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.,  from  the  BABY 
CABINET  ORGAN  at  $22;  to  large  CONCERT  OR¬ 
GANS  at  $900,  and  upwards.  The  great  majority  are 
at  $100  to  $200  each.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES, 
CIRCULARS  and  PRICE  LISTS  free. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO-, 

Ill  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON ;  46  East  14th  St.,  NEW 
YORK ;  149  Wabash  Avc.,  CHICAGO. 

ESSil  AGENTS  WANTED 

To  Soil  tlio  Favorite 

CAKE  AND  BAKING  PAN. 

WILL  SELL  ON  SIGHT  TO  EVERY  HOUSEKEEPER. 

The  success  of  our  agents  proves  it  to  be  the  best  sell¬ 
ing  article  in  the  market.  One  agent  made  $120  in  2 
weeks,  another  $95  in  10  Hays,  another  §41  in  4  days. 
Boxing  and  Freight  Free  to  Agents.  Send  for  circulars 
to  nearest  address.  SMEPAISH  &  €©., 

Cincinnati,  O.,  or  St.  loais,  Ho. 


MAKfi;YO UB  OWN  .RUG  S; 


Beautiful  Turkish  Rug  Patterns.  Any  lady  can 
make  them  fr#m  rags  or  yarn  at  a  trifling  expense.  Great 
profits,  permanent  business  to  Agents.  Send  6tamp  for  cir¬ 
cular.  E.  S.  FROST  &  CO.,  22  Tremont  Row,  Boston,  Mass- 


LYOfl  &  8-SEALY 

63  Monroe  St.,  Chicago. 

ill  »en<l  prepaid  to  any  address  their 

BAND  CATALOGUE, 

for  1881,  200  pages,  210  Engravings! 
o  f  Instruments,  Suits,  Caps,  Belts, 
iPompons,  Epaulets,  Cap-Lamps, 

Stands,  Drum  Major’s  Staffs,  and 
Hats,  _  Sundry  Baud  Outfits,  Repairin0 
Materials,  also  includes  Instruction  and  Ex¬ 
ercises  for  Amateur  Bands,  and  A  Catalogue, 
of  Choice  Band  Music. 


■B 


AGENTTS  ■'CW.A.SB'TIESSI*  FOR  THB 


SUMMIT 


\  Stove-Pipe  Shelf  and  Utensil  Stand, 

‘Jthe  most  convenient  article  ever  offered  to 
housekeepers.  Agents  meet  with  greater  suc- 
.  cess  than  ever.  One  agent  made  $192  in  15 

Oayii  another  $38  in  2  days,  another  $27  in  1  day.  Ko 
Freight  Charges.  Address  office  nearest  you. 

SUMMIT  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


KARGHAL  &  SMITH  ORGAN  COMPANY. 

By  Bending  direct  from  Factory  to  purchaser,  avoiding  Agents’  commissionF, 
Middle-men’s  profits,  and  all  expenses,  we  can  sell  this  Beautiful  Organ  for  fU^  B  *  faia 
Wit  h  Solid  W alnut  Omso,  •»  Octaves  ISStops,  4  Sets ofKeeds, containing 
the  gramdest  combination  of  Power,  Purity,  Variety  and  Sweetness  offijilHj0j| 


SENT 


Ore 


TRIAL 


Tone,  with  every  mechanical  and  musical  excellence. 


15  BEAUTIFUL  STOPS. „ 


4  sets  of  Reeds, 

As  follows: 


I  set  of  powerful 
Sub-Bass. 

1  set,  3  octaves, 
Vox  Celeste,  & 
2%octaveseachof 
regular  Diapason 
Heeds,  wit  li  Coup¬ 
ler,  which 
doubles  the 
power, 


No.  375,  70  in¬ 
ches  high,  48  in¬ 
ches  long. 

We  arc  deter¬ 
mined  thatevery 
oue  shall  have 
an  opportunity 
to  test  this  mug- 
niticent  Organ. 

We  therefore 
put  the  price  at 
$60,  and  6end 
on  15  days’ trial. 


(1)  Diapason.  (9)  Vox Humana. 

(2)  Dulcet.  (10)  Diapason 

(8)  Itok-lana.  i  urte‘ 

(4)  Echo.  U  U  U 

,  ,  (1^)  Celeatina. 

(5)  Celeste.  (1S)  Flute> 

Clarionet.  (i4)  Fiutc  Forte. 

Sub-Bass,  Grand  4>rgan 
(8)  Coupler.  Knee  Stop. 

We  semi  with  every  Organ  :i  STOOL,  JllCSIC  and  INSTRUCTION  HOOK. 
Sy  Please  send  in  your  order  at  once.  Remit  by 
PostOffice  Money  Orders,  Express,  Prepaid,  or  by  Draft  on 
New  York.  Money  Refunded  and  freight  charges  paid 
both  ways  if  any  way  unsatisfactory,  or  you  may  pay  only 
at  ter  you  have  fully  tested  it  at  your  own  home  for  fifteen  days. 
If  you  do  not  send  cash  with  order  deposit  the  money  with 
your  banker,  or  any  responsible  business  man,  to  be  paid  to 
us  when  the  Organ  is  received  and  approved,  or  to  tie  re¬ 
turned  to  vou  if  the  organ  is  returned  to  us.  Send  certifi¬ 
cate  of  such  deposit  with  order. 

TIE  OILY  HOUSE  II  AMERICA 

That  offers  a  5  Octave  Organ,  4  Sets  of  Reeds,  having  K  CPj|?0 

Coupler,  Celeste  and  Grand  Organ  l.  ^0U 

With  Stool.  Music  and  Instruction  Book  complete.  Sent  for  Trial  antf 
Examination.  Guaranteed  Six  Years.  You  take  no  responsibility  till 
you  receive  and  approve  the  Organ. 

TWENTY  YEARS  WITHOUT*  OTTE  MSSATISFIE©  PimCMASEIfc. 

A  Moment's  Consideration  will  show  the  certainty  ol  securing  a  superior  instrument  from  us.  Dealerscan 
trust  to  their  own  shrewdness  and  the  ignorance  of  purchasers  to  conceal  defects  in  the  instruments  they  sell.  We  can 
Mot  know  who  will  test  ours,  and  must  send  instruments  of  a  quality  so  superior  that  their  merits  can  not  be  hidden. 
Order  directfrom  this  advertisement.  You  take  no  responsibility.  Nothing  gained  by  correspondence. 

MAB.UHAL  As  SMITH, No.  8  West  Eleventh  Street,  New  York, N.  Y. 


Maynard’s  Rifles  and  Shot-Guns. 


PRICES  REDUCED. 


For  Hunting  and  Target  Practice,  at  all  ranges,  the  “MAYNARD” 
more  completely  supplies  the  wants  of  Hunters  and  Sportsmen  gen¬ 
erally,  than  any  other  Rifle  ia  the  world,  as  many  barrels  can  be  used  on  one 
stock ;  and  for  ACCURACY,  CONVENIENCE,  DURABILITY,  and  SAFETY,  is  not 
excelled.  ET?”Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  describing  the  new  attachment  for 
using  rim  and  centre-lire  ammunition. 

MASS.  ARMS  COMPANY,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


AGENTS  NEVER  FAIL 

To  sell  our  Nickel  Plated  Home  Lamp,  an  improve-; 
ment  on  the  Student  Lamp,  Why?  Because  It  is  the 
safest  and  best  In  the  world;  can  he  attached  to  the  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine,  Fiano,  Desk,  etc.,  and  turned  In  any  direction 
to  suit  the  eyes;  can  not  he  upset;  lias  a  convenient 
match  box  and  filling  indicator.  The  religious  papers  in¬ 
dorse  all  our  claims.  Our  agents  making  as  high  as 
per  day  proves  it  a  bonanza.  Its  low  price,  liberal  terms, 
and  rapid  sales  surprise  old  agents, 
jj  Address,  HOME  .LAMP  GO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


VIOLIN  OUTFITS. 

Consisting  of  Violin,  Box,  BoW 
and  TTeacher,  Sent  to  any  part' 
1  of  tlie  &Jnite<l  States  on  3  to  3 
days  trial  before 
18^  buying. 


Violin  <3Vr 
Outfits 

SS.SO,  each.  Send  Stamp 

kSeautifully  Illustrated  32  pa^e  Catalogue  of  Vio- 
Guitars,  Banjos,  Cornets,  Flutes,  StringsallkindsUIarmon- 
,  Organ  Accordeons,  Music  Boxes.  &c.  lo  west  3.  races* 
Orders  a  SDeciattv.  C.W.  Story,  26  Central  St.  Boston,  Mass* 


WASHING 

MAY'  BE  DONE  WITHOUT  LABOR,  BY  USING  THE 

RoMnsFamilyf  asher  and  Bleacher. 

PATENTED  OCT.  3,  1871. 

The  original  and  only  perfect  self-operating  Washer  In 
the  world. 

No  rubbing  required.  No  more  yellow  clothes,  nor  hard 
work  on  washing  day. 

It  will  wash  any'tliing  from  a  lace  curtain  to  a  horse 
blanket. 

It  reduces  the  labor  so  that  a  mere  child  can  do  an  or¬ 
dinary  washing. 

It  will  do  work  quicker  and  better  than  can  be  done 
in  any  other  way. 

It  will  not  wear  or  injure  the  most  delicate  fabric,  good 
soap  and  soft  water  only  being  used. 

It  is  perfectly  simple  m  its  principle,  and  cannot  wear  out 
or  get  out  of  order. 

It  is  absolutely  automatic,  doing  its  work  by  water  force 
alone,  without  any  mechanical  labor  whatever,  except  the 
wringing  of  the  clothes  after  they  are  washed. 

It  will  work  in  any  fiat-bottomed  boiler. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

We  send  sample  No.  1  Washer  prepaid  to  your  nearest 
railway  express  office  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  $o.50. 

As  to  the  reliability  of  this  company  we  refer  you  to  the 
Mercantile  Nationnl  Bank  of  New  York,  or  any  ex¬ 
press  company  in  New  York. 

In  ordering,  write  plainly  your  name,  post  office,  county, 
and  State.  Also  the  name  of  the  express  office  to  which  you 
wish  the  w'asher  forwarded. 

CASH  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ALL  ORDERS. 

Remit  by  Post  Office  order,  registered  letter,  or  draft  on 
New  York. 

Go.-d  Agents  -wanted,  both  Male  and  Peinale. 

Send  .or  sample  and  secure  a  business  that  will 
pay  you  well. 

When  you  order  or  write  please  mention  this  paper. 

Address  BISSELL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
50  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City, 

-  Building  Felt, 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  ( no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples, 

C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  .1, 
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Special  Proposition ! 

We  will  send  by  MAIL, 
postage  paid,  a  3  I,  IS. 
PACKAGE  of  our  celebrated 
SUN-SUN  CHOP  TEA  on  re¬ 
ceipt  ot  $2.50.  It  is  tbe 
FINEST  imported  BLACK 
TEA,  willi  a  GREEN  TEA 
flavor.  Warranted  to  SUIT 
ALL  TASTES.  Parties 
wishing  to  test  it  before  buy¬ 
ing  in  quantity  we  will  send 
SAMPLE  on  receipt  of  6 
CENTS.  Postage  -  stamps 
taken.  SPECIAL  TERMS 
ON  LARGE  ORDERS.  Par¬ 
ticulars  iree. 

The  Great  AierKan  TeaCo., 

IMPORTERS, 

31  and  33  VESEY  ST., 
P.O.Box  4235,  New  York. 


LANDS  and  HOMES 

IN  SOUTHWEST  MISSOURI. 

1,000,000  acres  well  watered  Timber  and  Prairie  Lands 
along  the  line  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  R.  R.  for 
sale  at  from  $2.50  to  $8,00  per  acre  on  seven  years’  time. 
Excellent  for  Stock,  Fruit  and  Farming.  The  best  Tobacco 
region  in  the  West.  Short  winters,  convenient  markets, 
superior  schools,  low  taxes,  healthful  climate,  good  society. 
Free  transportation  from  St.  Louis  to  purchasers  of  land. 
Send  for  Maps  and  Circulars. 

W.  H.  COFFIN.  Land  Commissioner, 

TEMPLE  BUILDING,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


St,  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  lanitola  Railway 

Oilers  for  sale  at  very  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms, 
3,000,000  ACRES  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  Minnesota, 
mostly  situated  in  the  far  famed 

RED  RIVER  VALLEY 

of  the  North.  The  Great 

WHEAT  G-iLRI3EKr 

of  the  World.  Three  dollars  per  acre  allowed  to  settlers  for 
breaking  and  cultivation.  Large  descriptive  pamphlets  and 
maps  mailed  free.  Address 

D.  McKINLAY,  Land  Com’r.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

OVE  R 

1,000,000 

ACRES 


OFTHE 

CHOICEST. 


AND 


Mild  Climate.  Productive  Soil.  Low  Prices. 
Easy  Terms.  Special  inducements  to  actual 
settlers.  For  Maps,  Circulars,  &c.,  giving  par¬ 
ticulars  free,  address 


THOmflS  ESSEX, 

Land  Commissioner) 

Little  ltoek.  Ark. 


W.  A.  KENDALL, 

Ass't  Land  Commissioner, 

oth  &  Market  Sts., St. Louis, Mo, 


20<i  MARYLAND  FARMS,  uAloS?.30 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location ,  free. 
Address  0.  E.  SHAN  AH  AN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 


PACIFIC  RY.  LI 


IN  NEBRASKA. 
Fertile  Soil,  Long  Sum¬ 
mers,  Short  Winters. 

Special  Inducements  to  Land  Seekers. 

Those  going  West  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  send  for  information,  which  will  be  mailed  free. 
Apply  to  LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 
Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Omaha,  Neb. 

(J®-  Refer  to  this  advertisement,  _iFii 


FARMS. 


150  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
Farms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts ;  homes  or  investments,  for  sale  by 
McAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WASHINGTON  CO.,  MISSOURI.-Fine  Bine  Grass 
Lands.  A  splendid  Fruit  Country.  The  Dairymen’s 
and  Wool  Grower’s  Paradise.  Well  watered  and  healthy. 
50,000  acres  of  land  for  sale.  Farms  in  sizes  to  suit.  Address, 

JAMES  S.  EVANS,  Caledonia,  Mo. 

Five  hundred  Virginia  farms  and 

MILLS  for  Sale  or  Exchange.  Write  for  free 
Catalogue.  R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 

MARYL  AND  FARMS  $7  to  $25  peraere.  Short 
winters,  breezy  summers,  healthy  climate.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburg,  Md. 

0_ SUBSTANTIA L  FARMER  S.^Gelhs t ocked 

Milk  and  Sheep  Farm,  near  New  York,  to  rent  or  let 
on  equal  shares.  For  particulars,  address,  with  note  of  age, 
family,  references,  and  available  means. 

J.  G.  BECK,  Jr„  248  Canal  St„  New  York  City. 


SILKS, 

VELVETS, 

DRESS  GOODS, 
SUITS, 

CLOAKS, 

INFANTS’  OUTFITS, 
ULSTERS, 

SHAWLS, 

WRAPS, 

HOSIERY, 

CLOTHS, 

BOYS’  CLOTHING, 
CLOAKINGS, 

UNDERWEAR, 

FRINGES, 

BUTTONS, 

GLOVES, 

HANDKERCHIEFS, 

LACES, 

EMBROIDERIES, 

INSERTINGS, 

RIBBONS, 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS, 
HOUSEKEEPING 
GOODS, 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


DRY  GOODS 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS. 

lln  Silks,  we  have  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  makes 
known  to  wear  well,  at  moderate  prices — sometimes  job 
lots  very  cheap.  In  Dress  Goods,  our  assortment  of  novelties 
and  staples  was  never  better.  We  have  cheap  hut  good 
fabrics,  to  as  high  as  you  wish  to  pay.  The  Paris  novelties 
are  unusually  attractive.  In  Cloaks  and  Ulsters,  we  are 
told  we  have  the  best  assortment  in  Philadelphia.  In 
Ladies’  Underwear,  the  exhibit  is  unrivaled,  while  the 
Upholstery  display  was  never  better.  Gloves,  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  etc.,  etc.,  in  latest  colorings  and  styles.  Send  for 

OUR  “FIRESIDE  SHOPPING  GUIDE.” 
COOPER  &  CONARD, 

IMPORTERS  A.ITX>  RETAILERS, 

832, 834, 836,  838  Market  St. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Established  1852.  Mention  this  paper. 


Roof  Cresting  aM  Finials, 

A  Large  Variety  of  Styles. 

WROUGHT  IRON  and 
WIRE  FENCES 

for  Residences  and  Public  Grounds, 
E.  T.  BARNUM, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
stating  what  is  wanted. 

CRANBERRY  PLANT  ATIOTL-For  Sa'e  adesira- 
ble  Farm  of  143  acres  at  Atco,  Camden  Co.,N.  J„  20  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  Camden  and  Atlantic  R.  R.  within  300 
yards.  Fine  healthy  climate  free  from  all  fevers.  Small  frame 
house,  Barn  and  Storehouse.  Soil  superior  for  all  small  or 
large  fruits.  90  acres  in  large  and  small  timber.  All  in  full 
hearing,  19  acres  in  Cranberries,  iy  acres  in  Vineyard,  250 
tine  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  A  good  opportunity  for 
any  one  familiar  with  Cranberries  or  Small  Fruits.  For  par¬ 
ticulars,  apply  to  the  Proprietor,  W.  H.  McGRATH,  1727 
Hamilton  St. .Philadelphia,  or  on  the  premises  to  Benjamin 
Bates,  Manager. 


FO  RtSAiE  AT TOtfE^PER  ACRE  OH 
EASY  TERMS.  FREE  PARE  &  LO  WERE/GH  T 
TO  PORCH A  SERS.  FOR  GUIDE  CONTAINING 
MFPatr  FULL  IN  FORMA  T/ON.  A  OGRESS  : 

Cf-f  A  3".  -iEV-SV 7V7/V"7  C?  PJ  S' , 
LANE)  COMP  C.S< MIM.R.y C///CA GO, ILL. 


IVAA  VA.  FARMS  and  MILLS  for  Sale  and 
r-v|  Ha  B  Exchange.  Write  for  catalogue. 

Ml/V/  H.  L.  STAPLES  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


IOWA 


For  Sale  by  the 

Iowa  R.  It.  Land  Co. 


Over  1,000,000  Acres 

of  Choice  Farming  Lands  in 
the  INear  West. 


FARMS 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 

Branch  Office,  92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

ENGM81I  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  .$1 .00  per  line  (  agate),  each  insertion 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  $1.25  per  line. 
Second  Cover  Page—%  1.50  per  line. 

Pagenext  to  Leading  and  Last  Cover  Page— $2. 00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen,  agate  lines  wake  one  inch. 

GEiMl.i.N  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  20  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  #1.00  each  insertion. 
t^”No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


(Write  for  particulars ;  mention  this  publication.) 

THE 

AUTOMATIC 

or  “NO  TENSION”  Silent  Sewing  Machine. 

Differs  in  all  essential  respects  from  every 
other  Machine !  — Only  Machine  without 
Tension,  Bobbin  or  Shuttle  !—  Only  really 
Light-Unnning  Machine!— Only  Machine 
with  Stitck-Regulator!— Easiest  to  work! 
—Fastest!— Makes  Strongest  Seam! — Abso¬ 
lutely  without  Danger  to  Health  ! 
Adapted  for  Hand  or  Treadle. 

Direct  Correspondence  solicited. 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M,  CO.,  658  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

GOIjP,  " 

PElff 

PENCILS  HOLDERS,  CASES,  <fcc. 

THE  CALLI-GRAPHIO  PEN. 

A  GOLD  PEN  AND  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing  ink 
for  several  hours’  writing.  Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 
Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  to  persons  who  care  to 
preserve  their  individuality  in  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD, 

180  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  for  Price-List. 

OUR  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  BY  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 

American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Tear ,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 
[all  post  free.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . $4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  $1.20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  eacli. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $1  each.] 
Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 

10  cents  each _ ^"Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
except  to  British  Honduras.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  38  ets.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid Remittances,  pay¬ 
able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders  ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  .Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  39  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if^o 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  he 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to  • 
he  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  24  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 
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THE  PLOW  OF  THE  PERIOD. 


THE  “OLIVER  CHILLED.” 


Ten  years  ago  almost  unknown — to-day  doing  service  on  over 


HALF  A  MILLION  FARMS. 

Sales  steadily  increasing,  and  showing  the  largest  ratio  of  gain  where  it  is  best  known. 
Endorsed  by  the  best  agricultural  authorities  of  the  country — and  its  superior  merits  con¬ 
fessed  by  a  brood  of  puny  imitations. 

With  700  men,  nearly  a  million  dollars  of  capital,  and  acres  of  buildings  and  machinery, 
employed  in  its  production — the  demand  for  this — 

THE  LEADING  PLOW  OF  THE  AGE, 

has  been  during  the  past  year  beyond  our  capacity — a  state  of  facts  never  before  witnessed  in 

THE  ANNALS  OF  THE  PLOW  TRADE. 


THE 

“Casaday"  Sulky  Plow 

A  revolution  in  the  art  of  plow-making. 
Has  no  Landside  !  Carries  every  pound 
of  side  and  bottom  pressure  on  its  wheels  ! 
Guages  the  width  of  its  own  furrow  I  Turns 
square  corners  without  lifting  out !  Rides 
over  buried  stones  without  disturbing  the 
truck !  Works  in  the  hardest,  dryest 
ground  I  and  accomplishes  other  results 
not  possible  to  any  other  plow  on  wheels. 

Address  for  Circulars,  Terms,  etc, 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mansfield,  0.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Harrisburg-,  Pa.  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Baltimore,  Md.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Dallas,  Texas.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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STATEMENT 

OF 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK, 

F.  S.  WINSTON,  President. 


For  the  Year  ending  December  31st,  1880. 


ASSETS . 

. SOI, 735,786.03 

.Ajn.iru.ity- 

Account. 

No. 

Annuities  in  force,  Jan.  1st,  1880.  49 

Premium  Annuities . 

Annuities  Issued .  9 

Ann.  Pay’ts. 
$18,504.97 
5,289.31 
3,861.52 

No. 

Annuities  in  force,  Jan.  1st,  1881.  52 

Premium  Annuities . 

Annuities  Terminated .  6 

Ann.  Pay’ts. 
$20,141.81 
4,492.05 
3,021 .94 

58 

$27,655.80 

58 

$27,655.80 

Insurance 

Account. 

No. 

Policies  in  force,  Jan.  ist,i88o,  95,423 
Risks  Assumed . .  10,106 

Amount. 

$298,760,867 

33,7oo,759 

No. 

Policies  in  force,  Jan.  ist,i88i,  97,978 
Risks  Terminated .  7,551 

Amount. 

$306,002,164 

26,459,462 

*05,529 

$33z,46i>626 

105,529 

$332,461,626 

Dr. 

Revenue 

Account. 

Cr. 

To  Balance  from  last  account . 

“  Premiums  received . 

“  Interest  and  Rents . 

.$85,765,515.68 

12.275,589.16 
.  4,865,105.45 

By  paid  Death  Claims .  $4,324,447.93 

“  “  Matured  Endowments .  1,613,741.04 

/Total  claims —  \ 

V  $5,938,188.97/ 

“  “  Annuities .  23,993.88 

“  “  Dividends .  3,299,734.00 

“  “  Surrendered  Policies  and  Ad¬ 
ditions .  3,898,777.61 

/Total  paid  Policy-holders — A 
\  $13,160,694.46.  / 

“  “  Commissions,  (payment  of  cur¬ 

rent  and  extinguishment  of 

future) .  677,255.70 

“  “  Contingent  Guarantee  Acc’t.  949,512.43 

“  “  Taxes  and  Assessments .  247,832.69 

“  “  Expenses .  742,673.71 

“  “  Balance  to  New  Account. . ..  87,128,241.30 

$102,906,210.29 

$102,906,210. 29 

Dr. 

Balance  Sheet. 

Cr. 

To  Reserve  at  four  per  cent . $86,642,571 .30 

“  Claims  by  death  not  yet  due .  721,996.04 

“  Premiums  paid  in  advance .  26,451.52 

“  Surplus  and  Contingent  Guarantee 

Fund  . .  4,344,767 . 16 

By  Bonds  Secured  by  Mortgages  on 

Real  Estate . $53,524,916.64 

“  United  States  and  other  Bonds. ..  19,016,202.00 

“  Loans  on  Collaterals .  7,720.931.94 

“  Real  Estate .  . 7,174,134.10 

“  Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  at  interest . 1,951,580.91 

“  Interest  accrued .  1,381,271.87 

“  Premiums  deferred,  quarterly  and 

semi-annual .  834,440.82 

“  Premiums  in  transit,  principally 

for  December .  116,330.03 

“  Balances  due  by  Agents .  15,977.71 

$91>73S, 786.02 

$9i>735i786.02 

NOTE. — If  the  New  York  Standard  of  four  and  a  half  per  cent  Interest  be  used,  the  Surplus  is  over 
$11,000,000. 

From  the  Surplus,  as  appears  in  the  Balance  Sheet,  a  Dividend  will  be  apportioned  to  each  Policy  which 
shall  be  in  force  at  its  anniversary  in  1881. 

THE  PREMIUM  RATES  CHARGED  FOR  INSURANCE  IN  THIS  COMPANY  WERE  REDUCED  IN  1879  ABOUT  15  PER  CENT 

ON  ORDINARY  LIFE  POLICIES. 

Assets . . .  $91,735,786.02 

New  York,  January  20,  1881. 


Applications  for  Insurance  may  be  made  at  the  office  of  the  Company  or  to  any  of  its  Agents. 

GENERAL  AGENTS. 

H.  B.  MERRELL,  General  Agent  for  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota.  Address 
Merrell  &  Ferguson,  Detroit,  Mich. 

O.  F.  BRESEE,  General  Agent  for  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  East  Tennessee, 
Interior  of  the  Carolinas,  Interior  of  Georgia,  and  the  Cities  of  Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  Savannah,  Ga. 
Address  0.  F.  Bresee  &  Sons,  American  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JOHN  W.  NICHOLS,  General  Agent  for  Connecticut,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

FAYETTE  P.  BROWN,  General  Agent  for  Vermont,  and  the  Counties  of  Dutchess,  Ulster,  Orange,  Putnam, 
Westchester,  Rockland,  Sullivan,  Delaware,  Broome,  Tioga,  and  Chemung,  in  State  of  New  York, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

DERICK  L.  BOARDMAN,  General  Agent  for  Northern  and  Western  New  York.  Address  Christie  &  Board- 
man,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

A.  B.  FORBES,  General  Agent  for  Oregon  and  Washington  Territory,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  D.  LITTLE,  General  Agent  for  Maine,  Portland,  Me. 

BYRON  SHERMAN,  General  Agent  for  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  Western  Arkansas,  and 
Dakota  and  Wyoming  Territories,  and  Interior  of  Texas,  300  Fourth  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  A.  HOPKINS,  General  Agent  for  Rhode  Island.  Address  Hopkins  &  Keyes,  Providence,  R.  I. 

CHARLES  H.  RAYMOND,  General  Agent  for  New  York  City,  Long  Island,  and  Staten  Island,  141  Broadway, 
New  York!*' 

GEORGE  B.  RAYMOND,  General  Agent  for  New  Jersey,  749  Broad  Street,  Newark. 

L.  C.  HOPKINS.  General  Agent  for  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

C.  M.  GIGNOUX,  General  Agent  for  New  Hampshire,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

C.  G.  ATTWOOD,  General  Agent  for  Massachusetts,  Company’s  Building,  Boston,  Mass. 

L.  C.  LAWTON,  General  Agent  for  Colorado,  Denver,  Col. 

E.  P.  BATES,  General  Agent  for  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  Address  Bates  &  Lambert,  Company’s  Build¬ 
ing,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COMPLETE  MANUBES 

For  EACH  CROP,  containing  the  necessary 
PLANT  FOOD  it  requires.  Also 

Agricultural  Chemicals, 

GROUND  BONE, 

GUARANTEED  STRICTLY  PURE. 

Our  Circular,  containing  facts  interesting  to  Farmers, 
furnished  on  application. 

H.  J.  BAKER  &  BRO.,  215  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 

HOME 

Insurance  Go. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  -  -  No.  119  Broadway. 

Fifty-fifth  Semi-Auunal  Statement, 

Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  th;  First  day  of 

JANUARY,  1881. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  *■  -  $3,000,000  00 
Reserve  for  Lneariiedi  f  '’e- 
miuinw,  >31,273  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses 
and  all  other  Claims,  -  -  289,986  16 

Net  "Surplus,  -  ------  1,639,245  98 

CASH  ASSETS,  -  -  -  $6,860,505  14 
J.  H.  WASHBURN,  CHAS.  J.  MARTIN, 

Secretary,  President. 


POWDER 

Abs@lytely  Pure. 


Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar.— No  other  preparation 
makes  such  light,  flaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  by  dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the  ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  indigestible  food. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  by  all  Grocers. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  New  York. 


WIARDS  PATENT  MALLEABLE  IRON 
and  WOOD  BEAM  CHILLED  PLOWS. 

BOTH  RIGHT  AND  LEFT  HAND 

THE  BEST  for  general  purposes  in  sod  and  stubble. 

THE  BEST  for  hard  and  stony  ground. 

THE  BEST  for  loose  and  sticky  ground. 

THE  BEST  adjustment  for  2  or  3  horses  abreast. 

OUR  MALLEABLE  IRON  BEAM  is  the  strong- 
est  and  most  durable  in  the  world.  We  want  Agents  in 
localities  where  we  have  none. 

WIARD  PLOW  COMPANY,  Batavia,  N  Y. 


^ ESTABLISHED  IN  18427^ 
German  Edition  issued  at  same  rates' 
as  in  English. 

Tekms.— Sl.50  1?  Annum  in  Advance, 
l  post-free.  Four  Copies,  $5.  J. 
^"Single  Number,  15  Cts. 
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FOE  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS! 


“The  true  Light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometli 
into  the  world.” 

Tlie  Beacon  Iiiglit  is  an  unusually  attractive  and 
beautiful  Sunday  School  Song  Book,  by  J.  H. 
Tenney  and  Rev.  E.  A.  Hodman,  who  have 
had  a  very  successful  experience  as  song  writers  and 
composers.  Their  book  is  one  of  the  best  ever  made. 
The  Beacon  Light  has  many  noble  hymns,  and  the 
sweetest  of  melodies.  Specimen  copies  mailed  for  30 
cents;  Liberal  reduction  for  quantities. 


flnrit.ntn  <3  C*10*!''5  and  Societies  will  do  well  to  end  the 
WdUl. diets,  musical  season  by  performing  either  a  Sa- 
cred  Cantata,  as  Buck  s  4G t/i  Psalm  ($1),  or  Chadwick's 
*  Bondage  ($1),  or  Butterfield's  Belshazzar 
9J  I'-ythe  very easy  Esther  (50c.\,  or  Boat's  always  pop¬ 
ular  Haymakers  ($1),  or  Buck  s  classical  DonMunio  ($1.50>. 

The  Emerson  Method  for  Reed  Organ, 

($2.50).  By  Emerson  and  Mathews,  is  among  the  very 
music11111  haS  a  S°011  collection  of  instrumental  and  vocal 

Any  book  mailed ,  post-free ,  for  retail  price. 

OLIVER  OITSO.V  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO. 

■Ne  ,v  ^  ork-  Philadelphia. 


LAMPS 

m 

FANCY  POTTERIES, 

Absolutely  Safe. 

NO  SMOKE.  ’  NO  SMEUI,, 

Double  the  Light  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Student  Lamp. 

Prices  from  $3  to  $50.  Manufactured  by 

R.  HOLLIIMGS  &  CO., 

547  Washington  St., 

BOSTON,  Mass. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 


D 

A 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC 

1 

RAILROAD  LANDS.j 

0 

TVT 

A 

FORTUNES  FOR  FARMERS! 

V 

50,000  Farms.  6,000,000  Acres. 

N 

A 

Best  Wheat  Laud,  Ricli  Meadow,  Choice  Timber, 

m 

0 

Farming,  Stock  Raising,  Dairying,  Fuel 

I 

and  Water  in  Abundance. 

A 

$2.50  p  r  acre  and  upward.  One-sixth  cash  and 

T 

five  annual  payments.  Reduced  Fare  and  Freight 

I 

to  settlers.  Write  for  “  Publications,  No.  48.” 

IN 

i 

A 

JAS.  B.  POWER,  Land  Comm’r,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A 

IVE  IKTNESOT 

A 

PAYEE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


o 

oo 

i — i 

<D 


w 

Vertical  and  Spark-Arresting  Engines  from  2  to  12  horse¬ 
power,  mounted  or  unmounted.  Best  and  Cheapest  Engine 
made.  $150  upwards.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
*‘S”  for  information  and  prices  to 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 

Box  843.  Corning,  N.  Y, 

COLUMBIA 

BICYCLE. 

The  Bicycle,  as  a  permanent, 
practical  road-vehicle,  is  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  fact,  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  In  daily  use  are  constantly 
increasing  in  numbers.  It  com¬ 
bines  speed  and  endurance  that 
no  horse  can  equal,  and  for  plea¬ 
sure  or  health  is  far  superior  to 
any  other  out-door  sport.  The 
art  of  riding  is  easily  acquired, 
and  the  exercise  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  means  of  renewing 
health  and  strength,  as  it  brings 
into  action  almost  every  muscle 
of  the  body.  Send  Sc.  stamp  for 
24-page  illustrated  catalogue, 
containing  price-lists  and  full 
information. 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  C’O., 
No.  597  Washington  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


FULLY  EQUAL  to  STABLE  MANURE,  both  in  IMMEDIATE  RESULTS  and  LASTING  EFFECTS 

THE  MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES. 


For  Early  Vegetables,  Potatoes,  Com,  Fruits,  etc. 

For  some  Practical  Results,  seepage  119,  March  No.  American  Agriculturist.  Send  postal  for  new 
Pamphlet.  Full  assortment  of  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  for  manufacturers  and  manipulators.  Experimental 

F PPnll7Pr5  pfo  AdrlrPQQ  1  r 

THE  MATES  FORMULA  AMI)  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY, 

agricultural  chemists, _ _ _  158  Front  Street,  New  York. 


Sale  in  1865  -  -  -  754  Tons. 
“  “  1880  -  -  44,700  “ 


This  Fertilizer,  which  was  at  first  sold  almost  entirely  in  the  Southern  States, 
has  of  late  years  become  so  deservedly  popular  in  the  North,  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  all  Farm  Crops,  that  the  Company  have  enlarged  their  works  especially 
to  supply  the  Northern  demand,  and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  fill  orders 
promptly.  Pamphlets  containing  testimonials  and  other  information  f  urnished 
by  our  local  agents,  or  on  application  to 


GLIDDEN  *  CURTIS, 

GENERAL  SELLING  AGENTS  OF  PACIFIC  GUANO  COMPANY, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


pr  : 


EXCELSIOR 


MARK’S  PATENT  ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS. 


With  Rubber  hands  and  feet.  First  Premiums. 
\New  Patentswith  important  improvements.  The 
most  reliable  comfortable  and  useful.  Illustrated 
Ipamphlet  of  120  pages,  containing  valuable  in¬ 
formation  sent  Free  to  those  giving  satisfactorj 
description  of  their  case.  U.  S.  Government  Man 
ufacturer.  Soldiers’  attention  specially  invited 
A.  A.  MARKS,  991  Broadway,  N.  X 


IK  and  3  Cls.  SQUARE  FOOT, 

GALV’D  Hlf  |B|  F  “ETT,NG' 
PAINTED  Wwinkfc  CLOTH. 

For  Poultry  Fence  and  Window  Screens. 
PETER  BURYEE  <fc  CO., 

213  Greenwicu  St.  NEW  YORK. 


SOMETHING  NEW  I 

CHARTER  OAK 

RANGE. 

The  only  range  made 
with  THREE  Flues. 

Patented  June  1,  1880. 

PERFECT  DRAFT 

Uniform  Making 

Guaranteed. 

Send  for  Prices  to 

MPPfi  CO.  St. 


STANYAN’S  PATENT 

BREAD  MIXER!  KNEADER. 

“  As  good  bread  as  ever  was  eaten  can  be  made  without 
touching  the  dough  with  the  hands  hy  the  use  of  the  Stan- 
yan  Mixer.”— American  Agriculturist,  Jan.  1881. 

We  are  much  pleased  with  your  bread  making  machine, 
and  consider  it  a  decided  success.”— Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
Boston,  Mass. 

“  The  quality  of  its  work  is  unsurpassed.”— TV.  S.  Walcott, 
New  Xkirk  Mills,  N.  X. 

No.  1,  taking  two  to  three  quarts  of  flour,  $3.00. 

No.  2,  taking  three  to  four  quarts  of  flour,  $3.25. 
Forwarded  upon  receipt  of  Price. 
BUTCHER  TEMPLE  CO.,  Hopedale,  Mass. 
Money  Order  Office,  Milford,  Mass. 


YOU  CAN  BUY  THE  BLATCHLEY 

PUMP 

Unlined,  or  with  Copper,  Porcelain,  or  Iron  Lin¬ 
ings.  Each  one  stenciled  with  my  name  as  manufacturer 
is  warranted  in  material  and  construction.  For  sale  hy  the 
best  houses  in  the  trade.  If  you  do  not  know  where  to  get 
this  pump,  write  to  me  as  below,  and  I  will  send  name  of 
agent  nearest  you,  who  will  supply  you  at  my  lowest  prices. 

CXIAS.  G:  BLATCHLEY,  Manufacturer. 

303  Marker.  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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According  to  Webster,  “a  Squatter  is  one 
who  squats  or  sits  close.”  This  term  has  an¬ 
other  meaning,  which  appears  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  A  per¬ 
son  who  settles  on  wild  land,  particularly  on 
Government  land,  without  a  title,  is,  in  the 
eves  of  the  law,  and  of  people  in  general — a 
Squatter.  That  he  “sits  close”  is  a  well- 
established  fact,  often  too  well  known  to  the 
Indian,  who  regards  the  Squatter  as  one  only 
to  be  expelled  from  the  land  he  has  pilfered, 
by  tomahawk  and  fire-brand,  or  perchance, 
and  rarely,  by  the  slow  hand  of  justice  and 
law.  The  continual  pushing  of  the  red 
man  from  one  place  to  another,  is  called 
“  the  progress  of  civilization,”  and  too  often 
(this  gives  a  dignity  to  dishonest  dealings  with 
the  native  .American.  We  say  that,  in  the 


struggle  for  existence,  the  fittest  will,  and 
ought  to  survive  ;  but  it  is  entirely  forgotten 
that  the  general  order  in  the  grand  scheme 
of  development  is  for  one  race  to  cease  to  ex¬ 
ist  by  growing  into  one  that  is  higher.  A 
savage  people  may  cease  to  exist  by  becoming 
civilized.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  eulogize 
the  Indian  ;  he  does  not  deserve  it.  The  white 
settler,  who  has  had  his  whole  family  butch¬ 
ered,  and  his  buildings  burned  before  his 
eyes,  would  not  believe  our  words,  because 
it  is  easier  for  him  to  think  “  the  only  good 
Indian  is  a  dead  Indian.”  We  may  not  ex¬ 
pect  another  general  Indian  war — the  copper- 
colored  race  is  too  weak  in  comparative  num¬ 
bers  for  this  ;  but  our  troubles  with  them  are 
not  at  an  end.  The  pledges  that  have  been 
broken  with  them,  and  the  faithless  promises 


made,  are  stains  upon  our  national  character. 
In  the  hands  of  an  entirely  great  Nation,  the 
treatment  should  have  been  far  different, 
and  the  results  more  satisfactory  to  all. 

The  artist  has  given  us,  in  the  engraving,  a 
scene  which  is  more  in  keeping  with  the 
highest  dealings  of  man  with  man.  The 
Squatter  has  made  his  home  within  the  do¬ 
main  reserved  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a 
tribe  of  Indians,  and  in  which  they  are  living 
in  tranquility,  and  following  the  arts  of 
peace.  The  chief  has  reported  the  action  of 
the  intruder  to  the  Indian  agent,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is  the  legal  ejectment  of  the  white  man 
from  the  land  upon  which  he  has  squatted. 
The  dishonorable  act  of  usurpation  is  reward¬ 
ed  with  an  unconditional  ejectment.  This 
is  the  proper  method  of  adjusting  such  claims. 
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Suggestions  of  and  for  the  Season. 

The  active  work  of  the  year  has  now  be¬ 
gun  over  a  large  part  of  the  country.  The 
plow  is  already  in  thousands  of  fields,  and 
would  be  in  many  more  were  it  not  for  the 
sodden  soil.  Never  turn  the  soil  when  so  wet 
that  it  will  bake  into  hard  lumps.  The  soil  is 
too  wet  to  be  plowed  whenever  the  mould- 
board  is  smeared,  does  not  keep  clean  and 
bright  while  passing  through  the  furrow.  A 
soil  that  is  late  in  becoming  dry  enough  for 
the  plow,  needs  draining.  The  success  of 
a  crop  largely  depends  upon  the  proper  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  seed-beds.  The  soil  must  not 
only  be  loose,  deep,  and  mellow,  but  it  should 
contain,  all  the  essential  elements  of  plant 
food,  and  these  in  an  available  form.  This 
requires  thorough  tillage — plowing,  harrow¬ 
ing,  etc. — and  a  good  supply  of  well-rotted 
manure  or  its  equivalent  in  some  other  form. 
It  is  folly  to  espect  good  crops  from  a  poorly 
prepared  soil,  and  one  lacking  the  food  up¬ 
on  which  the  plants  can  feed. 

There  are  two  general  kinds  of  farming, 
with  all  gradations  between — the  extensive 
and  the  intensive.  The  former  term  is  applied 
to  that  style  of  farming  in  which  a  large  area 
of  soil  is  expected  to  produce  a  medium  crop. 
The  farms  are  large,  and  the  attention  given 
to  any  single  acre  is  small,  both  as  to  tillage 
and  manure.  This  kind  of  farming  includes 
much  of  that  at  present  practised  in  the 
western  and  far  western  States.  It  may  be 
the  best — at  least  the  most  profitable  for  the 
present — but  in  time  the  soil  will  become  ap¬ 
preciably  exhausted,  and  a  new  kind  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  soil  will  be  imperative.  Inten¬ 
sive  farming  is  where  a  large  amount  of 
products  is  obtained  from  a  small  area  ;  the 
attention  to  each  acre  in  manure  and  tillage 
being  comparatively  great.  This  is  some¬ 
times  styled  “high  farming,”  but  by  this  is 
meant,  strictly,  the  greatest  gains  for  the 
least  outlay,  and  it  may  be  either  extensive 
or  intensive.  Both  have  their  place  in  our 
agriculture,  as  each  pays  in  its  proper  place. 

The  first  grain  crop  to  be  put  into-  the 
ground  is  spring  wheat,  and  this  should  be 
sown  so  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  made 
ready.  Out  of  its  proper  district,  marked  by 
climate,  it  is  of  no  use  to  grow  spring  wheat. 
There  are  other  crops  that  are  sure  and  give 
much  better  returns.  Oats  should  come  im¬ 
mediately  after  spring  wheat  in  time  of  sow¬ 
ing.  Success  with  oats  in  our  hot  climate 
largely  depends  upon  early  sowing.  The 
cooler  climate  of  Canada  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  is  more  favorable  for  oats,  where  they 
are  plumper  and  much  heavier  than  those 
grown  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States. 
By  using  seed  from  the  northern  localities 
above  mentioned  we  can  grow  heavier  and 
better  oats  than  when  our  own  seed  is  sown. 
The  aim  should  be  to  harvest  '50  to  60  bushels 
per  acre.  This  can  be  obtained  by  having 
the  soil  rich  and  in  good  condition,  and  sown 
with  about  three  bushels  of  the  best  seed. 
Oats  are  a  successful  crop  in  the  far  Southern 
States,  as  they  can  be  sown  and  make  their 
growth  in  winter,  and  the  crop  kept  out  of 
the  way  of  hot  weather. 

Barley,  under  favorable  conditions,  is  a  re¬ 
liable  and  profitable  crop,  and  should  not  be 


considered  simply  as  material  for  brewing. 
There  is  no  better  grain  to  feed  to  horses,  and 
when  ground  with  com  it  makes  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  feed  for  cattle  and  growing  swine. 
The  two-rowed  varieties  yield  more  than  the- 
six-rowed,  but  brings  somewhat  less  in  the 
market.  The  grain  should  be  sown  thickly, 
2  ’/■>  bushels  per  acre.  Barley  will  succeed  in 
any  good,  well  prepared  soil,  but  it  prefers 
a  mellow,  clay  loam,  in  good  tilth. 

Com  planting  comes  later  in  the  spring,  as 
it  requires  a  warm  soil  for  the  grain  to  ger¬ 
minate,  and  suffers  from  late  frosts.  The 
time  of  planting  of  course  varies  with  the 
locality,  and  the  soil  can  be  prepared  in  readi¬ 
ness  for  the  coming  of  warm,  settled  weather. 
Sod  turned  under,  not  too  deeply,  is  consid¬ 
ered  as  the  best  for  com,  but  excellent  crops 
can  be  grown  upon  stubble,  provided  there  is 
a  good  supply  of  manure  given  to  take  the 
place  of  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  rotting 
grass,  etc.,  of  the  turned  sod. 

Beets,  including  mangels,  need  to  be  put- 
in  very  early.  There  is  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  advantage  of  soaking  and 
sprouting  the  seeds  before  sowing  them.  If 
thus  treated  they  should  be  carefully  watch¬ 
ed,  and  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  minute  germ, 
or  sprout,  appears  on  a  few  of  them.  Dry¬ 
ing  with  fine  gypsum  (land  plaster)  will  make 
the  sowing  easy.  This  treatment  will  insure 
quick  germination,  and  the  young  plants  will 
get  the  start  of  the  weeds.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  up  sufficiently  for  the  rows  to  be- 
seen,  run  a  hand  cultivator  between  them 
and  within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  plants.  This 
will  leave  a  strip  next  to  the  rows  to  be 
treated  with  hand-hoes.  Use  a  horse-hoe  for 
most  of  the  later  cultivation.  The  manufac¬ 
ture  of  beet-sugar  promises  success,  provided 
enough  roots  are  grown  in  any  one  locality 
to  make  it  profitable  to  erect  the  necessary 
buildings  and  machinery  for  extracting  the 
sugar.  This  needs  co-operation  among  the- 
farmers  themselves,  and  between  them  and 
the  manufacturers  ;  upon  this  the  success  of 
beet  sugar  making  in  our  country  depends. 

Farmers  have  so  thoroughly  learned  how 
to  manage  the  potato-beetle  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  plant  early  with  a  view  to  escape- 
its  ravages.  But  it  is  well  to  plant  early ^ 
especially  if  the  crop  is  to  be  sold,  and  there- 
is  a  ready  market.  The  earliest  pays  the  best,, 
and  the  one  who  is  first  gets  the  cream  of  the- 
market.  The  Early  Rose  still  holds  its  rank 
among  the  most  desirable  varieties. 

The  most  essential  crop  upon  a  farm  is 
grass.  The  better  the  system  of  farming  the- 
more  important  will  grass  become,  both  in 
its  own  value  and  the  good  effect  it  has  upon 
the  soil  and  the  crops  that  are  to  follow  it. 
Our  farmers  have  not  given  proper  attention 
to  the  study  of  the  different  grasses  and  the 
soils  best  fitted  for  each.  Meadows  and  pas¬ 
tures,  to  do  their  best,  often  ■  need  a  little- 
stimulating  fertilizer.  Two  hundred  pounds 
of  Guano,  or  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  often  more 
than  double  the  crop,  and  returns  a  large 
profit  on  the  cost.  Improved  grass  lands 
mean  more  milk,  cheese,  butter,  and  beef, 
and  a  farm  with  a  rich,  never-failing  per¬ 
manent  pasture  is  one  where  live  stock  will: 
thrive,  and  the  owner  of  it  is  very  sure  to  be 
prosperous.  Look  well  to  the  grass  land. 

Cows  with  calf  should  receive  special  care 
both  as  to  feed  and  handling.  Good  hay  is 
the  best  feed ;  over-feeding  must  he  avoided, 
as  with  high-bred  cows,  especially,  there  is 
danger  of  milk  fever  or  garget.  Light  feed- 
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ing,  before  calving  is  the  best  preventive  of 
this,  followed  by  a  mild  laxative  after  the 
calf  is  dropped.  The  udder  should  be  watch¬ 
ed  closely,  and  upon  the  first  appearance  of 
hardness  and  heat,  bathe  with  cold  water  to 
reduce  the  inflammation.  It  is  well  to  let  the 
calf  suck  the  cow  if  there  is  any  trouble  with 
the  udder.  Save  the  heifers  from  the  best 
cows,  and  thus  constantly  improve  the  stock. 
A  poor  cow  is  an  unprofitable  animal,  and 
should  be  fattened  and  “  turned  off,”  leaving 
no  progeny  in  the  herd.  Calves,  with  care 
in  feeding,  may  be  raised  on  skim  milk  by  re¬ 
placing  the  cream  with  a  little  oil-cake  meal. 

As  the  days  grow  warmer  the  ticks  will  in¬ 
crease  upon  the  sheep,  and  become  more 
troublesome.  A  strong  decoction  of  Tobacco 
in  water,  used  as  a  dip,  or  poured  along  the 
back,  will  destroy  them.  There  are  several 
sheep  dips  advertised  in  our  columns  ;  these 
are  effective  and  safe,  and  ready  for  use.  As 
the  lambs  increase  in  size  the  dams  suffer,  and 
the  lambs  must  either  be  fed  some  meal 
daily,  or  the  ewes  must  be  given  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  rich  food.  Lambs  can  begin  to  eat  at 
four  or  five  weeks,  and  thus  relieve  the  ewes. 

Pigs  need  a  clean  place,  and  breeding  sows 
should  be  by  themselves  with  an  abundance 
of  cut  straw  or  chaff  for  litter. 

Horses  that  have  had  good  care  will  come 
out  in  the  spring  in  good  trim  for  the  season’s 
work.  As  the  coat  begins  to  loosen  the  skin 
is  irritated  ;  an  ounce  of  equal  parts  each  of 
Sulphur  and  Cream  of  Tartar,  given  with 
the  food  for  a  few  days  will  correct  this. 
Good  grooming  with  a  soft  brush  should  not 
be  neglected.  Ground  feed,  mixed  with 
cut  hay,  is  an  excellent  food  in  the  spring 
for  working  horses.  Three  quarts  of  equal 
parts  of  com  and  rye  (or  oats),  mixed  with  a 
pailful  of  moist  cut  hay,  is  enough  for  a 
meal.  An  occasional  feed  of  cut  beets  or 
potatoes  is  useful.  With  many  experienced 
horse-men  an  occasional  feed  of  half  a  peck 
of  potatoes  is  regarded  as  a  remedy  for 
worms  in  horses.  However  this  may  be, 
they  improve  the  general  condition  of  the 
animal  in  a  most  positive  manner.  The  main 
point  is,  to  keep  the  horses  in  good  health  and 
strength,  for  upon  them  devolves  a  great  part 
of  the  spring  work.  As  foaling  time  ap¬ 
proaches,  brood  mares  should  be  tinned  loose 
in  a  box  stall  and  receive  the  most  gentle 
treatment,  as  the  temper  and  disposition  of 
the  colt  is  thought  ta  depend  much  upon  this. 

The  poultry  will  now  get  much  of  their 
food  by  foraging ;  a  feed  of  grain  in  the 
morning  and  at  night  will  be  sufficient  to 
keep  them  in  a  good  laying  condition.  Sit¬ 
ting  hens  need  good,  clean  and  quiet  nests. 
Water  and  food  should  be  near  at  hand. 
Young  fowls  need  to  be  fed  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals,  with  caution  to  not  over-feed. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  work  comprehend¬ 
ed  in  the  general  term  of  “  clearing  up  ”  that 
must  be  done.  Any  accumulation  of  rubbish, 
ashes,  etc.,  made  during  the  winter  should 
be  taken  away,  for  sake  of  both  looks  and 
health.  Rake  the  yards  and  make  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  house  and  out-buildings  assume 
a  tidy  and  pleasing  appearance.  The  ramy 
days — and  there  are  a  good  many  in  spring — 
may  be  employed  to  advantage  in  cleaning 
and  repairing  tools  and  putting  all  the  farm 
machines  in  good  working  order.  Many  of 
the  labor-saving  devices  mentioned  from  time 
to  time  in  our  columns,  can  be  made  in  the 
workshop  while  it  is  storming  out-of-doors. 
The  fanner  who  knows  how  to  avail  himseS 


of  all  the  odd  hours  and  half  hours  possesses 
one  of  the  leading  essentials  of  success. 


Orchard  and  Garden  Work  for  April. 

By  the  time  this  number  reaches  its  readers 
spring  work  will  have  begun.  It  is  hoped 
that  all  having  orchard  and  garden  work  to 
do  will  have  provided  for  it  as  suggested  in 
our  Notes  for  the  previous  two  months. 
After  such  severe  winters  as  the  last,  spring 
work  comes  in  a  mass,  and  it  must  be  done 
quickly,  or  it  will  be  very  soon  too  late. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

When  the  trees  that  were  ordered  arrive, 
they  should  be  heeled-in — a  nursery  term  for  a 
temporary  planting  to  keep  the  roots  from  in¬ 
jury  until  the  trees  can  be  planted  out.  Open 
a  trench  and  place  the  trees  in  it  at  an  angle 
of  45°  or  less,  so  that  the  tops  may  shade  one 
another,  and  fill  in  with  fine  earth  closely 
around  the  roots.  In  this  and  all  other  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  trees,  look  out  that  the  labels  do 
not  get  mixed  or  lost.  In  planting  put  all 
of  the  same  variety  as  near  together  as  pos¬ 
sible,  for  convenience  in  harvesting.  After 
the  orchard  is  planted  make  a  map  showing 
every  tree,  its  position  and  variety.  This  is 
but  little  work  and  it  preserves  the  record  of 
the  trees.  Observe  what  is  said  in  last 
month’s  Notes,  about  cutting  back  the  tops 
of  trees  at  planting.  The  nurseryman  knows 
that  the  majority  of  buyers  judge  of  a  tree 
by  the  amount  of  top  it  has,  and  that  those 
who  look  at  the  roots  are  few,  hence  as  a  rule 
the  tops  must  be  cut  back  more  or  less. 

The  planting  of  a  tree  and  the  setting  of  a 
post  are  done  for  very  different  purposes,  and 
should  not  be  done  alike.  If  thrifty  trees 
are  set  in  a  hole  cut  in  a  wet  meadow  and  the 
sods  put  back,  except  for  a  foot  or  so  about 
the  tree,  as  we  have  seen  done,  such  trees 
can  not  thrive,  and  many  will  not  sur¬ 
vive  the  first  season.  Such  orchard  planting 
is  a  waste  of  money,  and  if  no  other  land 
can  be  used,  wait  until  the  land  can  be 
drained  and  made  fit  for  planting.  Having 
the  land  in  proper  condition  for  producing  a 
good  crop  of  wheat  or  corn,  and  having  laid 
out  the  orchard  (see  last  month),  marking  the 
place  for  each  tree  with  a  small  stake,  open 
a  broad,  shallow  hole,  and,  with  the  tree  in 
the  center,  spread  the  roots  in  all  directions  ; 
sprinkle  in  the  soil  upon,  and  work  it  in 
among,  the  roots,  leaving  no  masses  of  roots 
or  large  hollow  spaces  about  them.  Set  each 
tree  carefully,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  a  lifetime, 
and  on  it  depends  largely  the  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  orchard.  While  the  trees  are 
small  they  need  special  care.  The  ground 
should  be  well  tilled  and  thoroughly  manured. 
Hoed  crops  may  be  grown  between  the  rows, 
but  the  very  act  of  planting  an  orchard  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  land  is  devoted  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fruit.  If  another  crop  interferes 
in  any  way  with  the  best  growth  of  the  trees, 
that  crop  is  out  of  place.  It  is  sometimes 
said  “  the  orchard  has  lain  out,”  but  it  is  only 
another  way  for  saying  that  the  trees  are 
crying  for  manure.  The  earlier  this  manure 
is  applied  the  better  ;  it  ought  to  have  been 
given  last  month,  but  it  is  better  now  than 
not  at  all.  Good,  well  rotted  stable  manure  is 
the  best,  but  should  there  be  an  abundance  of 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  a  dressing  of  lime 
will  often  produce  gratifying  results.  Wood 
ashes  or  bones,  will  not  come  amiss  upon  an 
old  “  worn-out  ”  orchard.  Pruning  may  be 


done  until  the  buds  begin  to  start,  after  which 
this  work  should  be  deferred  until  late  mid¬ 
summer.  Grafting  of  old  trees  to  convert 
poor  kinds  into  good  ones  should  be  done  just 
as  the  buds  swell.  This  by  no  means  difficult 
operation  was  described  in  full  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  April  1877  and  February 
1880.  In  most  localities  it  is  now  too  late  to 
prevent  mischief  from  the  canker-worm. 


Tine  Fruit  Garden. 

If  every  family,  especially  every  fanner’s 
family,  has  not  an  abundance  of  small  fruits 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  for  we  have  pleaded  for  them  year 
after  year.  It  is  better  to  have  them  in  a 
plot  by  themselves,  with  a  fence  to  keep  out 
intruders,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 

If  it  must  be,  grow  them  in  the  vegetable 
garden  rather  than  not  have  them.  Do  not 
put  it  off.  Whenever  the  start  is  made  it 
must  be  a  whole  year  before  any  fruit  can  be 
gathered.  Begin  now,  and  next  year  the 
family  will  rejoice.  The  earlier  the  planting 
is  done,  the  better  will  be  the  crop. 

As  soon  as  the  leaves  of  the  currant 
and  gooseberry  are  fairly  expanded,  the 
“worm”  maybe  looked  for.  The  eggs  are 
laid  upon  the  under  side  of  the  lower  leaves, 
and  if  these  are  removed  and  destroyed  much 
trouble  is  averted.  If  any  ragged  leaves  are 
seen  the  worms  are  at  work.  Apply  powdered 
white  hellebore  stirred  in  water,  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  to  the  pailful.  Grapes  may  still  be  set 
and  there  is  always  a  place  for  a  grape  vine 
upon  the  smallest  place.  With  young  vines 
only  one  strong  shoot  should  be  allowed  to  • 
grow ;  rub  off  other  buds  as  they  start.  If 
tender  kinds  of  raspberries  were  covered  last 
fall  they  should  be  taken  up  at  once  and 
the  canes  tied  to  stakes  or  trellises. 

Kitchen  and.  Market  Garden. 

The  plants  of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  and 
lettuce  from  the  cold  frames  are  to  be 
set  out  so  soon  as  the  soil  is  ready,  and 
the  frames  used  to  push  forward  a  crop  of 
lettuce,  to  be  followed  by  cucumbers — 
thus  making  the  most  out  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  glass.  As  a  general  thing,  the 
sashes  may  be  entirely  removed  from  the 
frames  containing  wintered  plants.  Seedling 
plants,  either  in  hot-beds  or  window  boxes 
must  not  become  slender  and  weak  ;  prevent 
it  by  early  transplanting  and  giving  more 
room.  Window  boxes  may  be  set  out  of 
doors  in  a  sheltered  place  during  mild  days, 
but  taken  in  before  the  air  gets  chilly,  unless 
it  is  warm  and  no  danger  of  a  sudden  cold  turn. 

As  the  heat  of  the  sun  increases  the  hot¬ 
beds  will  need  careful  ventilating.  As  far  as 
may  be  maintain  a  uniform  temperature  for 
the  plants,  avoiding  both  chilling  and  burn¬ 
ing.  The  distinctions  so  often  pointed  out 
by  us  in  our  Notes,  of  Hardy  and  Tender 
vegetables,  should  be  kept  in  mind.  Hardy 
vegetables  should  be  sown  so  soon  as  the  soil 
is  dry  enough  to  work  and  heavy  frosts  are 
over.  Tender  vegetables  should  wait  until 
the  soil  is  warm  as  well  as  dry.  This  is,  in 
the  familiar  expression,  about  “  corn-planting 
time.”  That  ieading  crop  being  one  of  the 
tender  class,  it  makes  a  safe  guide  for  the 
others.  In  the  Northern  States  generally,  it 
is  rare  that  any  seeds  can  be  sown  in  the  open 
ground  before  this  month.  Those  to  go  m 
first  are  .  Beets,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Celery, 
Cress,  Leek,  Lettuce,  Onions,  Parsley,  Pars¬ 
nip,  Peas,  Potatoes,  Radish,  Spinach,  early 
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Turnip.  The  leading  tender  vegetables  are  : 
Beans,  Cucumber,  Okra,  Pumpkin,  Squash, 
Sweet  Corn,  Tomato,  Watermelon,  and  Musk- 
melon,  to  be  sown  at  corn-planting  time. 

In  even  a  moderate  sized  garden  a  seed 
sower  and  hand  cultivator  save  time  and  do 
the  work  better  than  by  hand.  There  is  a 
variety  of  these  garden  implements  to 
jchoose  from,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
say  which  is  the  best.  There  are  a  number 
of  home-made  aids  that  should  be  provided 
before  they  are  needed,  such  as  markers, 
dibbles,  etc.  A  garden  line  and  reel  is  a  great 
convenience  in  laying  out  rows,  beds,  for 
sowing  in  straight  lines,  etc.  Two  hard- wood 
sticks  about  two  feet  long,  pointed  at  one 
end,  with  the  twine  wound  upon  one  makes  a 
cheap  and  satisfactory  substitute  for  a  reel — 
much  better  than  the  poorly  made  iron  reel. 

Those  who  wish  to  give  their  potatoes  an 
early  start  can  do  so  by  placing  the  “  seed” 
in  boxes  of  earth  in  a  warm  room.  They 
require  to  be  handled  with  much  care  at 
planting  time,  not  to  break  the  sprouts. 
Rake  off  the  coarse  litter  from  the  asparagus 
bed  and  fork  in  the  fine  manure,  taking  care 
to  not  injure  the  crowns  of  the  plants. 

Tomatoes  are  among  the  most  tender  vege¬ 
tables,  the  slightest  frost  killing  them,  and  a 
cool  night  gives  them  a  chill  from  which 
they  are  long  in  recovering.  In  a  garden  the 
plants  can  be  protected  by  a  screen  of  some 
kind  if  a  frosty  or  un¬ 
usually  cool  night  is 
apprehended.  Any 
light  fabric  that  may 
be  at  hand,  or  even 
newspapers  will  an¬ 
swer  ;  stakes  may  be 
put  around  or  near 
the  plants  to  prevent 
the  screen  from  rest¬ 
ing  upon  them.  If  the 
tomafoes  are  provided 
with  a  trellis,  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the 
screen  is  much  easier. 

Those  who  have  once 
grown  tomatoes  upon 
a  support  or  trellis,  will  never  go  back  to  the 
slip-shod  manner  of  field  culture.  Not  only 
are  neatness  and  convenience  secured,  but 
the  fruit  is  really  enough  finer  to  pay  for  all 
the  trouble  of  making  the  trellis.  The  num¬ 
ber  and  varieties  of  tomato  trellises  given  in 
former  volumes,  is  very  large,  but  we  give 
one  more  which  is  different  from  any  other, 
an  account  and  drawing  of  which  comes 
from  Mr.  D.  M.  Sharpnack,  Ritchie  Co.,  West 
Ya.  He  rips  strips  from  l‘/4  or  l*/a  inch 
boards,  four  feet  long,  and  sharpens  on  one 
end.  Three  or  four  of  these  are  driven 
around  a  plant  10  inches  apart,  and  flaring 
outward  to  be  2‘A  or  3  feet  apart  at  the  top. 
Take  a  ball  of  common  wool  twine,  make  the 
end  fast  to  a  stake  at  8  inches  from  the 
ground  ;  wind  the  twine  around  the  trellis, 
taking  a  turn  around  each  stake,  in  a  spiral 
manner,  with  about  6  inches  between  the 
turns.  Mr.  S.  finds  that  twine  will  not  in¬ 
jure  the  plant  or  the  fruit  like  a  square  cor¬ 
ner,  and  the  vines  may  be  trained  more 
readily.  By  fall  the  strings  will  be  useless, 
and  the  stakes  may  be  pulled  up,  tied  in 
bundles,  and  laid  away  for  another  year. 

Three  heaps  are  needed,  if  not  in  every 
garden,  adjacent  to  it.  One  heap  should  be 
for  all  vegetable  and  animal  matter  that  may 
be  converted  into  manure  ;  it  is  perhaps  bet¬ 
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ter  to  have  for  this  a  pit,  instead  of  a  heap, 
as  unless  it  can  be  occasionally  watered,  it 
will  dry  out  too  much  in  the  hot  months. 
To  this  heap  or  pit  should  go  all  the  weeds 
that  will  not  ripen  seeds,  all  refuse  vege¬ 
tables,  bits  of  sods,  coarse  lumps  of  manure 
raked  off  of  the  surface,  with  cats  and  dogs 
that  may  have  died  suddenly,  and  other  ani¬ 
mal  matter.  If  watering  is  needed  to  induce 
fermentation,  that  from  the  family  washing 
is  preferable.  By  adding  all  that  can  be  con¬ 
verted  into  manure,  this  heap  will,  during 
the  season,  accumulate  a  valuable  compost. 
The  second  heap  is  the  “  Bum  Heap,”  and 
must  be  away  from  all  buildings.  This 
should  receive  whatever  will  bum  ;  old  stakes 
and  labels  ;  trimmings  of  trees  and  shrubs  ; 
old  pea-brush  and  the  like.  If  any  weeds 
have  been  allowed  to  become  so  old  that  they 
wall  ripen  seeds,  they  should  go  here  rather 
than  to  the  compost  heap.  When  this  heap 
is  large  enough  it  should  be  burned  in  a  dry 
time,  and  the  ashes  carefully  saved  to  use 
upon  the  garden.  The  third  is  the  “  Rubbish 
Heap,”  for  that  which  will  neither  decay  nor 
burn.  All  stones  raked  from  the  garden, 
broken  crockery,  old  tin  and  worthless  iron¬ 
ware,  and  all  other  unsightly  rubbish  should 
go  here.  The  contents  of  this  heap  may  be 
used  from  time  to  time  to  fill  in  low  places  in 
road  making  or  elsewhere.  It  will  often  be 
best  if  circumstances  allow  to  have  a  pit  or 
dry  well  in  place  of  this  heap.  A  pit  may 
be  dug  in  a  suitable  place,  and  provided  with 
a  cover  for  safety.  When  filled  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  top,  the  contents  may  be  pounded 
down  solid,  and  earth  used  to  complete  the 
filling,  and  a  new  pit  made.  This  provision 
for  all  kinds  of  rubbish  and  the  prompt  de¬ 
positing  of  each  in  its  proper  p’^ce  will  make 
it  easy  to  keep  the  garden  neat,  and  utilize 
much  that  would  be  wasted  were  everything, 
as  is  often  the  case,  put  upon  one  heap. 

It  is  often  desirable  in  the  garden  to  mea¬ 
sure  a  certain  distance,  as  between  rows  and 
between  plants.  It  will  take  but  a  short  time 
to  make  upon  the  hoe  and  rake-handles 
marks  for  feet  and  half -feet.  These  may  be 
put  on  with  black  paint,  or  cut  with  a  knife 
or  chisel ;  they  should  not  be  where  they 
will  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  handling. 


Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

If  any  seeding  of  grass  or  turfing  is  to  be 
done,  attend  to  it  early,  that  the  grass  may 
become  well  established  before  hot  weather 
comes.  In  turfing,  select  the  sods  with  care, 
and  endeavor  to  introduce  no  weeds.  For 
seeding,  on  light  soil,  Red-top  is  best,  and  for 
heavy  clay  soils  use  Kentucky  Blue-grass. 
Either  of  these,  with  a  quart  of  White  Clo¬ 
ver  seed  to  the  bushel,  is  likely  to  give  as 
good  a  lawn  in  our  climate,  as  when  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  a  dozen  kinds  is  sown.  Select  only 
the  best  seed,  as  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
quality  in  grass  seeds.  A  good  top-dressing 
of  ashes,  plaster,  guano,  or  fine  bone,  should 
be  given  the  lawn  each  spring.  In  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  trees  and  shrubs,  always  preserve  the 
balance  between  the  tops  and  roots,  as  men¬ 
tioned  under  Orchard  Notes.  While  the  lawn 
is  put  in  proper  shape,  the  appearance  and 
comfort  of  the  exterior  of  the  house  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Most  houses  have  a  pi¬ 
azza  or  veranda  of  some  kind,  and  this  should 
be  furnished  with  an  abundance  of  climbing 
vines.  The  following  are  among  the  best  for 
this  purpose  :  Akebia,  Virginia  Creeper,  Wis¬ 
tarias,  Dutchman’s  Pipe,  Everblooming  Hon¬ 


eysuckle,  and  climbing  Roses.  For  lower 
climbers  the  large-flowered  kinds  of  Clematis 
are  desirable.  With  these  properly  arranged, 
the  veranda  of  a  house  may  be  made  at¬ 
tractive  and  afford  a  comfortable  shade. 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants. 

As  the  days  get  warmer,  the  attacks  of  in¬ 
sect  pests  will  be  more  vigorous,  and  frequent 
fumigation,  with  more  thorough  syringings, 
will  be  necessary.  A  free  admission  of  air 
will  be  needed  at  all  times  when  the  temper¬ 
ature  outside  will  permit.  Shade  will  soon 
be  required,  and  is  best  provided  by  using  or¬ 
dinary  lime  wash  upon  the  glass.  To  make 
a  gradual  shade  this  is  flirted  from  the  brush 
in  drops,  and  increase  the  spattering  as  more 
shade  is  required.  For  windows  this  method 
will  not  answer.  A  screen  of  common  mus¬ 
lin  is  most  convenient  and  satisfactory.  It  is 
easy  to  keep  the  greenhouse  attractive  all 
through  the  summer,  when  a  large  share  of 
the  plants  have  been  moved  outside.  Bal¬ 
sams  grown  in  pots  are  very  showy,  and  a 
group  of  Gesnerias  is  a  pleasant  object.  A 
number  of  other  rapid  growing  annuals,  and 
other  plants,  may  help  to  fill  up  the  other¬ 
wise  empty  shelves  with  attractive  plants. 
Propagation  of  all  kinds  of  stock  for  bed¬ 
ding  plants  should  be  going  on  rapidly. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming— LXVIII. 

More  About  the  Field  Experiments  of  Fer¬ 
tilizers. 

Of  the  experiments,  the  continuation  of 
which,  during  the  fourth  season,  1880,  I  am 
speaking,  some  350  have  come  to  my  personal 
knowledge.  How  many  others  may  have 
been  made.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  I 
have  received  some  225  reports  on  the  blanks 
sent  out  with  the  fertilizers.*  They  come 
from  nearly  all  the  States  east,  and  from  some 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  several  of 
the  British  Provinces. 

The  outcome  of  so  much  systematic  work 
must  have  great  value.  I  wish  here  to  speak 
of  one  phase  of  its  utility,  the  information 
the  experiments  give  as  to  what  commercial 
fertilizers  farmers  may  advantageously  pur¬ 
chase  for  use,  as  illustrated  especially  by  the 
‘  ‘general  ”  experiments  referred  to  last  month. 

Experiments  for  Testing  Soils. 

The  principle  upon  which  these  experi¬ 
ments  is  based  is  briefly  this  :  The  chief  of¬ 
fice  of  fertilizers  is  to  supply  the  plant-food 
that  our  crops  need  and  soils  fail  to  furnish. 
It  is  not  good  economy  to  pay  high  prices 
for  materials  which  the  soil  may  be  made  to 
yield  in  abundance,  or  which  may  be  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  carefully  husbanded  manures  of 
the  farm,  but  it  is  good  economy  to  supply 
the  lacking  ones  in  the  cheapest  way.  The 
most  important  ingredients  of  our  common 
commercial  fertilizers  are  Phosphoric  Acid, 
Nitrogen,  and  Potash,  because  of  both  their 
scarcity  in  the  soil  and  their  high  cost.  It  is 
in  furnishing  these  that  Guano,  Phosphates, 
Bone  Manures,  Potash  Salts,  and  most  other 

*  The  blacks  for  reporting  experiments  were  sheets, 
about  12  by  19  inches,  having  spaces  for  noting,  on  one 
side :  (1)  Description  of  soil ;  situation,  kind,  texture, 
dry  or  wet,  depth  of  surface  soil,  character  of  subsoil, 
etc.,  etc.— (2)  Previous  treatment,  manuring,  and  yield. 
— (3)  Weather  during  experiment.— (4)  Fertilizers  and 
how  applied.— (5)  Method  of  sowing,  planting,  tillage, 
etc.— (6)  Other  details  and  remarks.  The  other  side  was 
devoted  to  details  of  size  of  plots,  dates  of  planting  and 
harvesting,  amounts,  quality,  and  value  of  produce  in 
grain,  roots,  tubers,  stalks,  etc.,  by  pounds  and  bushels  ; 
calculated  profit  and  loss,  etc.  They  were  sent  out  with 
the  request  that  any  who  cared  to  take  the  needed 
trouble  should  fill  them  out  and  mail  to  me. 
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Samples  of  Field  Experiments  with  Fertilizers,  1880. 

Exp’t  No.  Name.  Soil.  Previous  Treatment.  Weather. 

1  Geo  Clendon,  Jr..  Buckner’s  Sta.,  Ya... Clayey  loam, comp'tsubs’l.Worn  out,  abandoned  land. Dry,  favorable. 

4.  Prof.  J  K.  Page,  University  of  Ya . Sandy,  clay  subsoil . Wheat . Cold,  dry.  unfavorable. 

8  R.  P.  Walcott,  Holland  Patent,  N.T . Sandy,  sandy  subsoil . Old  pasture . . Warm,  moist,  very  fay, 

9  J.  W.  Pierce,  West  Milford.  Mass . Clay  loam,  clay  subsoil . Same  exp’eriment  In  1879...  Warm,  dry.  very  fav’ble 

10  W.  I  Bartholemew.  Putnam,  Conn . Clay,  compact  subsoil . .  ••  "  “  ....  .Dry,  favorable. 

17  Edward  Hicks.  Old  Westbury,  L.  I . Sandy  loam,  loam  subsoil... Pasture . Dry,  very  favorable. 

19  Wilbur  Eliason,  Chestertown,  Md . Gravelly  loam.  cl.  subsoil.. .Wheat . Warm,  dry,  favorable. 

20  and  26.  M.  II  Dean.  Falls  Village,  Conn... Cl.  loam,  gravelly  subsoil.  .Old  meadow . Dry,  favorable. 

21.  J.  M.  Manning,  Taunton.  Mass... . Sandy  loam,  sandy  subsoil. Old  meadow . Variable. 

27.  A  P.  Arnold,  Vineland,  N.  J . Sandy  loam,  gravelly  clay.  .Sweet  potatoes . Dry.  favorable. 

28.  F.  C.  Gundy,  Lewisburg,  Pa . Gravelly . . Corn . Warm,  dry,  very  unfav. 

30.  W.  A.  Benedict,  Rrldgefield,  Conn . Clayey  loam,  clay  subsoil.. Onions . .  Warm,  dry,  unfav'ble. 


Number  of  Bag. 


Kinds  and  Amounts  of  Fertilizing 
Materials  Applied  to  the  Acre. 


Valuable  Ingredients  Applied 
pee  Acre. 
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Cost  per  Acre+ . 

$7.50 

$5.25 

$4.50 

$10,88  $10.13 

$9.75  |  $15.38 

$0.80 

var’bie 

Yield  per  Acre . . 

CORN. 

Experiment  No.  1 
Experiment  No.  4 
Experiment  No.  8 
Experiment  No.  9 
Experiment  No.  10 
Experiment  No.  17 
Experiment  No.  19 
Experiment  No.  20 

bu. 

10.1 

16.5 

26.3 

23.4 
22.2 
46.8 

56.5 
61.7 

bu. 

10.3 
13.8 

18.7 

27.1 

20.1 

50.3 

62.8 
6.25 

bu. 

23.0 

33.8 

43.8 
34.0 
43.2 
60.4 
68.7 
7.23 

bu. 

12.1 

22.2 

21.9 

25.4 

24.7 

67.8 

64.2 

64.3 

bu. 

27.4 

36.7 

45.3 

38.3 
45.1 

60.3 

76.4 
67.0 

bu, 

2L8 

14.4 

2L0 

72.“ 

63.0 

66.0 

bu. 

23.1 

35.6 
46.3 
42.0 
52.8 
71.0 

68.6 
72.5 

bn. 

81.0 

33.8 
48.0 

44.8 
50.0 
70.0 

70.9 
76.0 

bu. 

2ilo 

23.8 

26.7 

58A 

68.0 

bu. 

22.9 

26.8 

bu. 

9.7 

15.9 

19.4 

35.7 

37.8 

61.8 
54.2 
67.0 

Average  of  20  Experiments  in  1880 . 

Average  of  73  Experiments ,  in  1878-80 . 

32.1 

26.6 

35.2 

31.7 

43.2  1  87.1 
37.4  |  34.3 

46.8  40.3 

41.0  38.0 

47.5 

43.2 

48.1 

47.8 

89.8 

82.0 

46.6 

46.5 

pA’r *  tofq  5  Experiment  No.  21 

POTATOES.  j  Experiment  No.  26 

Average  of  22  Experiments,  1878-1880 . 

29.0 

152.0 

28.0  1  68.0 
164.0  j 170.0 

29.0 

155.0 

77.0 

166.0 

117.0 

28.0 

168.0 

104.0 

214.0 

127.0 

221.0 

40.0 

213.0 

90.0 

101.0 

127.0 

35.0 

166.0 

79  0 

89.0  ‘105.0 

104.0 

96.0 

136.0 

156.0 

SWEET  POTATOES— Experiments  No.  27 
Average  of  5  Experiments  in  1878  and  1880.. . . . 

133.0  158.0 

152.0 

188.0  |172.0 

200.0 

208.0 

222.0 

204.0 

75.0  1134.0 

102.0 

164.0  123.0 

195.0 

165.0 

214.0 

60.0 

273.0 

OATS.— Experiment  No.  28 . 

20.9 

20.8 

22.5 

23.4 

23.2 

25.6 

27.2 

29.1 

27.8 

21.8 

Average  of  3  Experiments ,  in  1878-1880 . 

19.9 

20.7 

33.6 

19.7 

46.3 

86.7 

37.2 

24.1 

ONIONS.— Experiment  No.  30 . 

290.0 

530.0 

510.0 

680.0 

620.0 

50.1.0 

650.0 

610.0 

400.0 

390.0 

*In  Experiments  10  and  17, 150  lbs. — See  same  in  table  in  last  month’s  article,  t  At  market  prices, 
plus  $5.00  per  ton  for  freight. 

[Explanation  of  Table. — The  above  table  will  repay  careful  study.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Experi¬ 
ment  10,  the  150  lbs.  per  acre  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  costing  $5,621,  brought  no  increase  of  corn;  300  lbs.  of 
dissolved  Bone-black  (charred  bones,  superphosphated)  added  21  bushels  at  a  cost  of  $5.25.  In  this  ex¬ 
periment  and  in  No.  8,  every  plot,  B,  D,  F,  and  G  with  Superphosphate  gave  good  increase,  while  every  one 
without  it,  A,  C,  E,  and  H,  failed  to  do  so.  In  No.  26,  the  mixture  of  300  lbs.  Superphosphate  and  200  lbs. 
of  Muriate  of  Potash,  F,  costing  $9.75  increased  the  yield  of  potatoes  by  85  bushels,  while  with  the  same 
materials  plus  150  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  making  the  “  complete  ”  chemical  fertilizer,  G,  the  yield  was 
less.  This  last  is  very  likely  due  to  irregularity  in  the  soil.  In  the  average  of  22  experiments  with 
potatoes  the  yield  with  G,  is  20  bushels  larger  than  with  F.  In  Nos.  4  and  20,  none  of  the  mixtures  were 
profitable  ;  in  No.  4,  because  of  severe  drouth ;  in  No.  20,  very  probably  because  the  soil  itself  was  rich, 
i.  e.,  had  a  good  store  of  available  plant  food.  Taking  the  average  of  the  experiments  for  1878-1880,  the 
“  complete  ”  chemical  fertilizer,  G,  brought  the  largest  crops,  excelling  even  the  farm  manures.  The 
mixture  of  Superphosphate  and  Potash  Salts,  F,  brought  nearly  as  large  yields  of  corn  and  about  the  same 
of  potatoes  as  the  farm  manures.  As  to  average  profit,  among  the  chemical  fertilizers,  the  complete 
fertilizer  paid  best  for  potatoes,  and  the  mixture  of  Superphosphate  and  Potash  Salts  for  corn.  In  Ex¬ 
periment,  No.  1,  it  is  worthy  of  especial  note  that  another  plot  on  which  Phosphoric  Acid  was  supplied  in 
finely  pulverized  S.  C.  Kock  Phosphate,  at  the  rate  of  400  lbs.  per  acre,  brought  29.1  bushels  corn,  against 
23  bushels  with  Superphosphate,  the  same  with  farm  manure,  and  31  bushels  with  the  complete  fertilizer. 


commercial  fertilizers,  are  chiefly  useful. 
Experiments  were  suggested  in  which  the 
three  ingredients  named  were  to  be  used, 
each  by  itself  ;  two  by  two,  and  all  three  to¬ 
gether.  Samples  of  the  results  are  given  in 
the  table  herewith  presented. 

Soils  Especially  Benefited  by  Phosphoric  Acid. 

In  Mr.  Bartholomew's  com  experiment, 
No.  10,  every  plot  to  which  Phosphoric  Acid 
was  applied,  brought  a  good  crop,  and  every 
one  without  it  failed.  The  Nitrogen  and  Pot¬ 
ash  both  increased  the  yield,  but  reckoning  a 
bushel  of  com  with  its  stalks  at  80  cents, 
neither  increased  it  enough  to  pay  the  cost. 
This  experiment  was  a  repetition  of  the  same 
experiment  of  1879,  with  the  same  fertilizers 
on  the  same  plots.  In  1878  a  similar  one 
was  made  on  another  part  of  the  same  field. 
In  each  of  the  three  experiments,  as  like¬ 
wise  in  other  trials,  the  crop  has  risen  and 
fallen  with  the  Phosphoric  Acid,  and  paid 
very  little  heed  to  anything  else.  Mr.  Bar- 
tholemew’s  experiments,  which  have  now 
continued  for  four  years,  covered  nearly  100 
plots,  and  are  among  the  most  instructive 
ever  made  in  this  country,  the  testimony  in 
favor  of  Superphosphate,  and  against  the 
other  materials  for  com  is  unanimous,  but 
for  potatoes,  the  complete  fertilizer  has  prov¬ 
ed  profitable.  And  for  com,  Superphosphate 
and  farm  manure  together  have  brought  the 
best  results.  In  Mr.  Clendon’s  experiment, 
No.  1.  and  Mr.  Wolcott’s,  No.  8,  the  results 
with  Phosphoric  Acid  are  equally  striking. 
Mr.  Clendon’s  experiment  is  of  especial  in¬ 
terest  as  showing  that  Phosphoric  Acid  is 
often  more  profitable  in  its  insoluble  and 
cheaper  forms,  (see  foot  note  to  table)  than  in 
Superphosphate.  There  are,  however,  many 

Soils  which  Respond  well  to  Potash  Salts. 

This  is  the  case  in  Mr.  Hicks’  experiment 
with  com,  No.  17,  and  in  nearly  all  the  trials 
with  potatoes.  I  do  not  find  so  many  strik¬ 
ing  instances  of  great  success  with  potash 
salts,  and  failure  without  them  in  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  the  season,  as  in  previous  years. 

The  Complete  Chemical  Fertilizer. 

No.  G.  has  brought  by  far  the  best  results. 
It  was  generally  the  most  profitable  of  all 
with  potatoes,  and  often  so  with  com  and 
other  crops.  This  mixture  has  not  only 
brought  larger  yields  than  the  farm  manures, 
but  has  also  proved  more  certain,  in  favor¬ 
able  seasons  and  in  cold,  wet,  and  drouth. 

The  Most  Profitable  Fertilizer 
of  course  depends  upon  the  circumstances  in 
each  case.  The  material  which  brings  the 
greatest  gain  in  one  case  may  bring  the  great¬ 
est  loss  in  another.  With  Superphosphate 
numerous  experimenters  compute  their  gain 
at  from  $20  to  $40  per  acre,  while  others  find 
large  loss.  With  each  of  the  other  materials 
and  mixtures  the  same  is  true  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  At  the  same  time,  cases  in  which 
none  of  the  fertilizers  were  particularly  use¬ 
ful  are  common.  Indeed,  these  experiments 
illustrate  very  forcibly  a  fact  which  few 
farmers  appreciate,  namely  :  that  there  are  a 
great  many  soils  which  will  not  pay  for  the 
use  of  artificial  fertilizers,  at  least  until  they 
are  better  tilled,  irrigated,  drained,  or  other¬ 
wise  improved.  Taken  all  together,  the  ex¬ 
periments  emphazize  more  and  more  strong¬ 
ly,  year  after  year,  the  conclusions  that : 

1.  Soils  vary  widely  in  their  capacities  for 
supplying  crops  with  food,  and  consequently 
in  their  demand  for  fertilizers. 

2.  Some  soils  will  give  good  returns  for 


manuring  ;  others,  without  previous  amend¬ 
ment,  by  draining,  irrigation,  tillage,  or  use 
of  lime,  marl,  etc.,  will  not. 

3.  Farmers  cannot  afford  to  use-  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  at  random,  and  it  is  time  they 
understood  the  reason  why. 

4.  The  right  materials  in  the  right  places, 
bring  large  profits.  Artificial  fertilizers 
rightly  used,  must  prove  among  the  most 
potent  means  for  the  restoration  of  our  agri¬ 
culture. 

5.  The  only  way  to  find  what  a  soil  wants, 
is  to  study  it  by  careful  observation  and  ex¬ 
periments. 

6.  Success  in  farming,  as  in  other  business, 
requires  the  use  of  brains. 

Among  the  thousands  of  farmers  who  read 
the  American  Agriculturist,  there  are  very 
many  thoughtful,  earnest,  progressive  men, 


and  many  who  are  interested  in  such  tilings 
as  I  have  been  writing  about.  To  these  I 
should  like  to  say  two  things  : 

1.  I  most  cordially  second  the  proposal  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  concerning  ex¬ 
periments  the  coming  season,  and  hope  that 
as  many  as  can  will  undertake  them. 

2.  What  individual,  having  the  right  spirit, 

may  do  in  gathering  up  the  facts  that, 
taken  together,  make  up  the  sum  of 
our  knowledge,  the  experiments,  especially 
those  described  last  month,  clearly  show. 
Such  co-operative  work,  rightly  done,  will 
help  much  to  throw  light  on  the  dark  prob¬ 
lems  of  fertilization.  To  any  who  may  be 
ready  to  join  such  work,  I  would  recommend 
the  Special  Nitrogen  Experiments  described 
last  month.  With  any  such  I  shall  be  glad 
to  correspond.  W.  O.  Atwater, 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 
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A  Windlass  for  Drawing  Water. 

Mr.  “W.  A.,”  Gardener  Co.,  Mo.,  sends 
sketches  and  a  description .  of  a  device  for 
drawing  water,  which  he  finds  is  both  cheap 
and  convenient.  He  writes  :  “It  is  so  far 
superior  to  the  old-fashioned  windlass,  or 
even  to  most  pumps,  that  I  am  astonished 
that  it  is  not  more  in  use.  I  came  upon  the 
idea  by  accident.  I 
was  using  an  old 
fashioned  windlass 
in  a  well  52  feet 
deep,  when  the 
bucket  dropped  and 
I  failed  to  recover 
it.  A  new  bucket  was  bought,  and  when 
afterwards  the  well  was  cleaned  I  had  two 
buckets.  The  windlass  roller  was  large,  and 
in  the  center  I  cut  a  groove  about  an  inch 
deep,  encircling  the  roller,  as  shown  in  figure 
1.  I  then  placed  the  extra  bucket  on  the 
end  of  the  chain,  which  was  before  fastened 
to  the  windlass,  putting  the  chain  in  the 
groove.  By  turning  the  crank  one  bucket 
goes  up  while  the  other  goes  down,  making 
an  easy  and  rapid  method  of  drawing  water. 
A  few  headless  nails  are  driven  in  the  groove 
which  catch  in  the  links  and  keep  the  chain 
from  slipping.  With  this  method  there  is 


1. — THE  ROLLER. 


Fig.  2.— WELL  CURB,  WITH  CHAIN  WHEEL. 


no  handling  of  a  wet  or  frozen  chain,  as  with 
the  two-bucket  and  pulley  process,  besides  be¬ 
ing  veiy  much  easier.” — A  small  roller  with 
a  chain-wheel  in  the  center,  as  shown  in 
figure  2,  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 


Oi'itpe  Stakes  and  Trellis  I’osls. 

—Several  have  asked  how  trellis-posts  and 
stakes  for  grape  vines  can  be  prevented  from 
decaying  in  the  ground.  Of  course  the  bet¬ 
ter  plan  is  to  use  wood  of  a  durable  kind.  If 
Locust  posts  can  not  be  had,  short  pieces  of 
this  wood  to  go  in  the  ground,  and  project 
high  enough  above  the  surface  to  allow  up¬ 
rights  of  more  perishable  wood  to  be  spiked 
to  them,  will  answer.  Chestnut  in  some- soils 
lasts  well,  and  the  enduring  quality  of  Catalpa 
will  recommend  that  for  such  uses.  Among 
the  methods  of  preserving  perishable  wood, 
our  experience  extends  only  to  two,  namely : 
thoroughly  charring  the  lower  ends,  and  to 
soaking  them  in  a  strong  solution  of  Blue 
Vitriol  (Sulphate  ©f  Copperas).  A  pound  of 
this  in  two  quarts  of  water  makes  a  saturated 


solution  or  nearly  so.  The  ends  of  the  posts 
are  soaked  in  this  until  it  has  well  penetrated. 
For  small  pine  stakes  we  once  followed  a 
German  method :  After  they  had  been  well 
soaked  in  the  Blue  Vitriol  solution  and  dried, 
they  were  placed  in  Lime  Water  over  night, 
and  when  again  dried  were  ready  for  use. 
The  stakes  thus  treated  lasted  well  for  two 
seasons,  when  they  were  no  longer  needed. 


A  Good  Corn  Ground, 

Indian  Com  is  the  great  cereal  crop  of  the 
northern  United  States,  and  it  is  important 
to  know  what  are  the  conditions  most  favor¬ 
able  for  its  growth.  The  extensive  experi¬ 
ments  made  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Atwater  teach  us,  already,  some  lessons  as  to 
the  best  conditions  for  the  growth  of  the 
corn  plant.  It  is  evident  that  the  plant  must 
have  an  abundance  of  food,  and  that  this 
food  must  be  in  the  most  acceptable  form. 
We  do  not  know  to  a  certainty  how  much  of 
any  one  element  of  food  is  the  proper  amount, 
and  as  yet  we  fail  to  discover  the  best  forms 
for  them  all  to  be  presented  to  the  plant. 
But  we  do  know  some  general  principles,  and 
should  apply  them  as  far  as  possible  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  crop.  It  is  known  that  corn  has 
a  semi-tropical  nature — it  loves  the  warm 
months — and  therefore  its  season  of  growth 
must  be  limited.  “About  corn-planting 
rime  ”  is  when  settled  weather  comes,  and 
the  soil  is  beginning  to  warm  up  with  the 
heat  of  long  days  and  a  high  sun.  With  the 
short  season  before  it  the  grain  should  be  in 
the  soil  just  as  soon  as  it  will  grow  vigorous¬ 
ly.  The  good  corn  ground  is  then  one  that 
is  warm  early.  This  will  depend  somewhat 
upon  the  season,  and  very  largely  upon  loca¬ 
tion  and  the  soil.  Passing  season  and  loca¬ 
tion  as  beyond  control,  the  soil  should  be 
made  as  warm  as  it  can  be  by  thorough  un¬ 
derdraining,  and  the  best  of  tillage.  While 
it  is  very  important  to  have  the  soil  deep, 
warm,  moist,  and  mellow,  that  is  not  all — it 
must  be  rich.  The  soil  is  not  simply  the 
place  where  the  grains  of  corn  are  planted 
that  they  may  grow — a  mere  inactive  seed¬ 
bed — but  the  substance  from  which  the  young 
com  plants  must  derive  a  large  part  of  their 
food,  from  the  time  they  germinate  until  the 
com  is  ripe  in  the  ear.  If  this  food  is  pres¬ 
ent  and  in  an  available  form,  there  is  good 
reason  to  hope  for  a  fine  crop.  Such  a  soil  is 
“  a  good  com  ground.”  This  definition  does 
not  include  any  previous  crop  ;  it  does  not 
say  a  turned  sod  is  the  ground  for  corn.  In 
many  systems  of  crop  rotation  it  may  follow 
best  after  grass,  and  do  better  there  than  any 
of  the  other  crops  in  the  rotation,  but  thou¬ 
sands  of  experiments  show  that  com  follows 
com  with  success,  provided  you  have  the 
essential  elements  of  food  present  and  the 
condition  right  for  their  being  used  at  once. 


8Jir«Is  nnd  Seeds. — The  English  gar¬ 
deners  use  Red  Lead  upon  those  seeds  which 
birds  are  fond  of  making  “come up”  before 
their  time.  It  is  said  to  even  diminish  the 
appetite  of  the  pigeon  for  early  peas.  The 
seeds  are  placed  in  a  vessel  and  a  little  water 
put  with  them ;  so  little  that  when  well 
stirred,  the  seeds  will  be  merely  dampened — 
not  wet — on  their  surface.  When  the  seeds 
are  merely  moistened,  a  little  dry  Red  Lead, 
about  a  teaspoonful  to  a  pint  of  seed,  is  added  ; 
the  seeds  are  again  thoroughly  stirred,  so  that 


each  one  will  be  evenly  and  thinly  coated 
with  the  paint.  Spread  to  dry  and  then  sow. 


Conveniences  in  the  Cow  Barn. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Casler,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y., 
writes  :  “  I  inclose  a  rude  sketch  to  illustrate 
my  method  of  feeding  grain  to  the  stock  in 
winter.  We  keep  a  dairy  of  60  cows  ;  they 
are  stabled  in  a  basement,  100  feet  long,  fac¬ 
ing  away  from  each  other,  so  that  there  are 
80  cows  on  each  side,  with  an  alley-way  in 
front  to  feed  from.  In  these  alleys  I  have 
made  large  feed-bins  as  shown  in  figure  1.” 
These  bins  are  each  provided  with  a  slide  at 


Fig.  1.— A  LARGE  FEED  BIN. 


the  bottom  of  the  front,  which,  when  raised, 
allows  the  feed  to  be  shovelled  into  the  feed- 
barrow,  shown  in  figure  2.  The  barrow  is 
wheeled  along  in  front  of  the  cows,  and  each 
cow  given  from  4  to  6  quarts  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  ground  oats  and  bran.  The 
barrow,  while  it  holds  more  than  a  basket,  is 
preferable  on  account  of  being  tight,  and  the 


Fig.  2.— A  FEED  BARROW. 


feed  will  not  sift  through.  It  can  be  made  in 
a  very  short  time  from  an  old  barrow-wlieel, 
a  few  boards,  and  two  strips  for  handles. 


Tagging-  Sheep.— This  is  an  operation 
that  ought  not  to  be  left  undone,  or  even  put 
off  until  the  wool  gets  very  long  and  dirty. 
Sheep  should  be  tagged  before  they  are  turned 
out  to  grass,  and  if  done  thoroughly,  there 
will  be  no  more  trouble  with  them  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  A  pair  of  old  shears  should  be  used, 
but  they  will  need  to  be  ground  sharp.  It  is 
more  handy  to  have  a  rack  to  hold  the  sheep 
somewhat  above  the  floor.  A  wood-sled,  with 
the  stakes  removed,  and  a  clean  floor  of 
boards  put  on,  makes  an  excellent  tagging  ta¬ 
ble  for  holding  the  sheep,  and  will  also  do  ex¬ 
cellent  service  upon  the  barn  floor  at  shearing 
time.  Racks  are  made  especially  for  holding 
sheep  while  being  tagged,  and  when  the  flock 
is  of  considerable  size,  it  is  a  saving  of  labor 
to  make  one.  The  most  common  form  is 
somewhat  like  an  enlarged  “  saw-buck  ”  with 
the  upper  part  made  large,  and  strong  enough 
to  hold  a  sheep.  Whether  any  holder  is  used 
or  not,  the  tagging  of  the  sheep  should  not 
be  neglected,  as  a  matter  of  both  comfort 
to  the  animals  and  economy  to  the  owner. 
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Another  Method  of  Baising  a  Beef. 

The  illustrations  which  we  gave  in  the 
February  number  of  methods  of  raising  a 
beef  carcass,  have  evidently  interested  many, 
-and  have  called  out  a  considerable  number 
■of  other  devices  for  performing  this  opera¬ 
tion.  The  engraving  given  herewith  is 
made  from  a  sketch  sent  by  Mr.  S.  Kennedy, 
Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  The  essentials  for  this 
method  are  a  rope,  two  pulleys,  and  a  heavy 
wagon.  One  end  of  the  rope  is  fastened  to 
a  cross-beam  in  the  bam,  then  passes  down 
and  under  a  pulley  fastened  to  the  gambrel, 
and  up  over  a  pulley  on  the  cross-beam,  from 
which  it  runs  to  the  hub  of  one  of  the  hind 
wheels  of  the  wagon.  This  wagon-wheel  is 
raised  from  the  ground,  and  should  be  weight¬ 


ed  to  make  it  firmly  fixed.  A  load  of  any 
kind,  that  it  is  desired  to  draw,  as  grain,  etc. , 
will  serve  this  purpose.  The  wheel  acts  as 
a  windlass,  the  rope  being  wound  around  the 
liub.  As  the  wheel  is  turned  the  beef  is  rais¬ 
ed.  The  carcass  can  be  held  at  any  point  by 
blocking  the  wheel  with  a  rail  or  other  stout 
piece  of  timber.  The  loose  end  of  the  rope 
may  pass  to  the  front  wheel,  and  be  fastened 
there.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the 
wagon  in  line,  that  the  rope  may  wind 
properly.  With  this  simple  device  two  men 
•can  raise  a  large  beef  quickly,  and  with  ease. 


A  Corn  “Separator.” 

“Subscriber,”  Victor,  N.  Y.,  sends  a  sketch 
and  description  of  a  box  which  he  uses  to 
separate  the  grain  and  cobs  from  a  non- 
:  separating  com-sheller.  It  consists  of  a 


frame  of  inch  pine,  V/t  by  2  feet,  and  7  inch¬ 
es  deep.  A  bar  is  placed  lengthwise  across 
the  top,  to  give  strength.  The  bottom  is  made 
of  wire  cut  in  pieces  2  feet  2  inches  long.  A 
loop  is  made  in  the  end  of  each  piece  of  wire, 
and  a  nail  driven  through  these  into  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  frame.  The  wires  are  placed  far 


enough  apart  for  the  kernels  of  com  to  pass 
readily  through  and  to  retain  the  cobs.  Pieces 
of  lath  are  nailed  over  the  ends  of  the  wires, 
and  another  across  the  center  of  the  bottom. 
Holes  are  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  box  to 
handle  it  by.  The  “ Separator”  thus  made  is 
so  placed  as  to  catch  the  com  and  cobs  as 
they  come  from  the  sheller.  When  the 
“  Separator”  is  full,  a  shake  will  cause  all  the 
com  to  pass  through  the  wire  bottom,  and 
the  cobs  can  be  thrown  one  side.  The  whole 
is  made  plain  by  the  accompanying  engraving. 


Keep  the  Factory  Busy. 

There  are  several  large  manufactories  not 
far  from  where  the  writer  lives,  which  run 
night  and  day.  The  machinery  is  seldom 
still,  and  the  owners  are 
prosperous.  Agricultural 
plants  and  domestic  farm 
animals  are  “factory  hands,” 
and  the  farm  is  the  “fac¬ 
tory.”  The  plants’  work  is 
done  in  the  field,  and  a  ten- 
acre  lot,  planted  to  potatoes 
or  com,  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  great  food-producing — 
yes,  a  ten-acre  starch  fac¬ 
tory  !  The  soil  and  the  aii 
furnish  the  crude  material 
out  of  which  the  growing 
plant,  under  the  influence  of 
the  sun  light,  makes  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  its  stem,  leaf,  and 
grain — the  fabric  of  its  own 
wonderful  structure.  The 
animals  take  these  vegetable 
products  and  work  them  over  into  other  im¬ 
portant  substances,  some  of  which  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  our  highest  welfare  and  comfort,  such 
as  wool,  hides  for  leather,  meat,  milk,  butter, 
eggs,  etc.  The  success  of  a  factory — strictly  so- 
called — where  human  hands  are  at  work,  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  having  all  the  space  occu¬ 
pied  with  busy  workers  for  most  of  the  time. 
The  same  holds  true  with  plants  in  the  soil. 
There  are  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York 
and  other  large  cities,  where  the  income  per 
acre  is  over  $300,  and  a  careful  study  of  the 
management  of  the  productive  farms  or 
farm  gardens,  teaches  the  lesson  that  the 
ground  is  seldom  idle.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  great  wheat  growers  in  the  Western 
States  to  practice  the  farming  that  pays  near 
large  cities,  but  he  may  gain  from  it  some 
valuable  hints,  nevertheless.  He  may  find 
that  it  will  pay  to  have  enough  variety  in 
his  crops  to  give  an  economic  distribution 
of  this  working  force  through  the  year.  If 
you  ask  a  market  gardener  in  what  lies  the 
secret  of  his  success,  he  will  reply :  “  By  hav¬ 
ing  one  crop  follow  another  so  that  I  can 
make  the  most  out  of  my  land.”  His  factory 
for  making  early  potatoes  goes  right  on  mak¬ 
ing  something  else,  so  soon  as  the  potatoes 
are  off.  A  new  set  of  hands,  so  to  speak, 
are  put  to  work,  and  before  long  the  proprie¬ 
tor  has  a  supply  of  some  other  produce  for 
sale.  The  purpose  of  this  simile,  or  com¬ 
paring  of  a  farm  to  a  factory,  is  to  lead  the 
farmer  to  see  that  the  management  which 
brings  success  in  the  factory,  will  be  very  apt 
to  produce  it  on  the  faim.  The  economy  of 
space  and  time  is  as  much  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  essentials  of  success  in  the  great  thous¬ 
and-acre  “  factory  ”  where  grains  and  fruits, 
beef  and  wool  are  produced,  as  in  the  one 
where  cloths,  or  clocks  are  manufactured. 


A  DEVICE  FOB  RAISING  BEEVES. 


A  Fork  for  Pulling  Docks. 

The  accompanying  engraving  of  a  “  Dock 
Fork”  is  made  from  a  sketch  sent  by  Horace 
Emery,  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio.  He  writes  :  “  I 
have  used  it  for  years  and  find  it  just  the 
thing.  Take  a  bar  of  iron  6/6-inch  thick  by 
2  inches  wide,  split  the  end  about 
three  inches  and  draw  the  halves 
to  a  point  by  turning  the  edges 
under.  Weld  a  piece  of  iron 
across  at  the  upper  end,  upon 
which  to  rest  the  foot  when 
pushing  the  fork  into  the  ground. 

The  implement  made  as  here  de¬ 
scribed,  is  put  into  a  handle — an 
old  spade  or  fork  handle  will  an¬ 
swer.  In  using  the  dock-fork, 
thrust  it  into  the  ground,  about 
two  or  three  inches  from  the 
plant,  then  bear  down  upon  the 
handle,  bringing  the  dock-root 
into  the  fork,  when  it  may  be 
easily  lifted  out  of  the  ground. 

The  great  trouble  in  pulling 
docks  by  hand  is,  the  tops  are 
usually  not  quite  strong  enough  fork. 
to  bring  out  the  root,  unless  the  ground  has 
been  well  softened  by  rains.  In  the  use  of  this 
implement  a  moist  time  should  be  selected,  as 
any  pieces  of  root  left  in  the  soil,  will  sooner 
or  later  make  their  appearance  as  plants. 


A  Small  Barn. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Excell,  Cuyahoga  Co. ,  Ohio,  sends 
a  sketch  of  a  small  bam  which  he  built  last 
summer,  and  thinks  very  convenient,  for  its 
size  and  cost.  It  is  16  by  22  feet,  and  14  feet 
high,  with  a  wagon-shed  across  one  end. 
This  shed  is  8  by  16  feet,  and  7  feet  high  at  the 


Fig.  1.— FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  BARN. 


eaves.  The  first  story  of  the  bam  is  8‘/2  feet 
high  ;  it  contains  a  carriage-room,  three  good 
stalls  with  mangers  and  hay-sliutes.  There 
are  two'windows  and  double  doors  in  front, 
and  a  single  door  at  the  back.  The  oat-bin  is 
under  the  stairs  ;  the  grain  is  poured  in  at  the 
top,  and  taken  out  at  the  bottom,  the  lower 
step  being  higher  and  broader  than  the  others, 
and  hinged.  The  upper  floor  is  of  inch- 
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Fig.  2. — PLAN  OF  FLOOR  AND  STALLS. 


matched  stuff,  and  the  lower  one,  inch  boards 
doubled,  and  laid  to  break  joints,  making  a 
warmer  floor  than  planks  with  cracks  be¬ 
tween  them.  The  siding  is  of  bam  boards, 
dressed  on  one  side,  and  battened  with  '/a-incli 
by  2-inch  battens ;  the  comice  is  with  one- 
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foot  projections.  The  roof  is  of  18-inch  clear, 
butt  pine  shingles.  Total  cost,  including 
foundation  and  two  coats  of  paint,  $175.  The 
front  elevation  of  the  bam  is  shown  in  fig.  1 ; 
plan  of  the  floor  and  stalls  is  given  in  fig.  2. 


Standard,  or  Tree  and  Pillar  Roses. 


By  Standard,  or  Tree  Roses,  is  meant  a 
rose,  usually  a  Remontant,  budded  at  the  top 
of  a  Brier  4  to  8  feet  high.  They  seem  to  be 
very  attractive  to  our  amateurs,  large  num¬ 
bers  being  imported  every  year,  and  sold  at 
auction  at  very  high  prices.  It  is  probably 
their  unusual  appearance  that  makes  them 
popular  with  those  who  do  not  know  that 
they  are  almost  as  unsuited  to  our  climate  as 
are  bananas  and  pine  apples,  for  it  is  very 
rarely  that  they  give  a  second  bloom.  The 
climate  of  England  is  much  better  suited  to 
them  than  ours,  but  even  there  they  are  fast 
falling  into  disfavor.  The  best  rosarians 
write  of  them  as  “  a  bouquet  upon  a  broom¬ 
stick,”  and  some  of  the  journals  have  given 
engravings  intended  to  bring  them  into  ridi¬ 
cule.  The  great  trouble  with  Standard  Roses 
in  this  climate  is  the  effect  of  our  hot  suns 
upon  the  long  naked  stem  of  the  stock,  which 
checks  its  growth  and  starves  the  top  ;  this, 
joined  to  the  effects  of  a  severe  winter  upon 
the  poorly  nourished  top,  soon  puts  an  end  to 


the  whole.  The  best  success  we  ever  saw 
with  such  roses  was  on  the  Centennial 
grounds,  where  a  large  bed  of  them  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  give  a  wrong  impression.  Of  the 
many  thousands  who  admired  them  very 
few  noticed  that  the  tall  and  otherwise  naked 
stem  of  each  was  surrounded  by  a  coating  of 
moss  neatly  bound  on  ;  nor  did  they  see  that 
every  evening  this  moss  had  a  drenching 
with  water.  As  a  whole,  these  Standard,  or 
Tree  Roses,  may  be  regarded  as  utterly  un¬ 
suited  to  our  climate.  If  those  who  buy 
them  at  the  sales  this  spring  wifi  be  satisfied 
with  one  yeaf*s  bloom  as  a  return  for  the 
price,  very  well — for  they  can  expect  in  or¬ 
dinary  culture  but  little  more.  But  why  try 
Xo  cultivate  these  Tree  Roses,  when  Pillar 


Roses  are  readily  grown  and — to  persons  who 
do  not  seek  for  the  odd  and  unusual — vastly 
more  beautiful.  Any  vigorous  rose,  even  the 
climbers,  such  as  Queen  of  the  Prairie,  may 
be  grown  in  this  form,'  with  vigorous  .prun¬ 
ing,  but  usually  the  Remontants  (Hybrid  Per- 
petuals,  so  called),  are  selected.  The  stake, 
one  of  durable  wood,  or  of  iron,  being  set 
in  the  ground,  the  rose  is  planted  close  to  it. 
For  its  subsequent  training  one  must  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  pruning ; 
the  upward  growth  must  be  encouraged,  but 
not  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  formation 
of  side  branches.  The  engraving  shows  a 
Pillar  Rose  complete,  and  the  whole  ^pruning 
and  training  must  be  with  a  view  to  furnish 
the  plant  with  flowering  branches  from  the 
ground  upwards.  Another  form  of  the 
pyramid  rose  is,  to  set  a  strong  stake  in  the 
center  and  train  four  or  six  roses,  planted  in 
a  circle  around  it,  to  wires  leading  from 
strong  pegs  set  in  the  ground  to  the  top  of 
the  stake.  Either  of  these  methods  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  our  climate,  and  gives  results  more 
beautiful  and  satisfactory  than  the  Tree  Roses. 


Important  to  Every  Farmer. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Farm  Experiments 
to  be  Continued. 

If  a  farmer  must  invest  $19  to  get  $20  worth 
of  increase  from  a  grain  field,  his  farming 
can  not  be  profitable,  but  if  he  gets  $20  from 
an  investment  of  $5  or  $10,  that  will  pay. 

Will  it  Pay  to  Buy  Commercial  Fertilizers? 

The  fact  is  well  established  that  while  it 
will  pay  the  farmer  to  buy  the  fertilizers  his 
soil  needs,  it  is  a  waste  of  money  to  buy  and 
atply  constituents  of  which  it  already  has 
enough.  It  is  to  help  farmers  to  answer  the 
questions :  “What  does  my  soil  need?” — 
“  What  fertilizer  can  I  buy  that  will  be  prof¬ 
itable?”  that  the  American  Agriculturist  Ex¬ 
periments  were  instituted.  These  experi¬ 
ments  were  begun  in  1878,  and  have  been 
continued  in  1879  and  1880.  The  results  were 
set  forth  in  the  tables  last  month,  and  this 
month,  on  page  139,  we  give  an  array  of  facts 
which  must  convince  the  most  skeptical  that 
the  right  fertilizers  in  the  right  places  are 
profitable.  The  experience  of  three  years 
leads  us  to  recommend  the  same  plans  for 
this  season.  That  is  to  say,  we  suggest 
Two  Sets  of  Experimental  Fertilizers. 


To  wit :  the  Acre  Set,  costing  $8,  and  the 
Half -acre  Set,  costing  $5.  Each  set  will  con¬ 
sist  of  eight  bags,  numbered  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F, 
G,  H,  which  are  to  be  used  on  eight  plots  of 
land,  two  plots  being  left  unmanured.  Bag 
A  supplies  Nitrogen ;  bag  B  Phosphoric  Acid, 
and  bag  C  Potash ;  bags  D,  E,  and  F,  furnish 
the  same  materials  in  twos  ;  bag  G  all  three 
together,  as  a  “  complete  fertilizer,”  while  bag 
H  contains  Plaster.  Each  bag  of  the  Acre 
Set  contains  material  for  one-tenth  of  an 
acre.  The  contents  will  be  as  below  : 


ACRE  SET. 


Valuable 
lnoredients. 
,  Nitrogen. 
Phos.  Acid. 
Potash, 
i  Nitrogen. 

1  Phos.  Acid. 

(  Nitrogen. 

1  Potash, 
j  Phos.  Acid, 
j  Potash, 
i  Nitrogen. 

•<  Phos.  Acid. 

(  Potash. 


The  Half -acre  Set  is  the  same  except  that 


Kind. 

Amount. 

Nitrate  of  Soda . 

Superphosphate . 

Muriate  of  Potash . 

. 20  “ 

!  Nitrate  of  Soda . 

. 15  1  “ 

Superphosphate . 

. 30  f  “ 

Nitrate  of  Soda  . 

. 15  1  “ 

Muriate  of  Potash . 

. 20  f  “ 

Superphosphate . 

Muriate  of  Potash . 

fO  05 

O  O 

Nitrate  of  Soda . 

..  ..  15)  “ 

. 30  y  “  • 

Muriate  of' Potash . 

. 20  j  “ 

Plaster . 

......20  “ 

the  quantities  are  only  half  as  large,  each  bag 
being  intended  for  onfe-twentieth  of  an  acre. 

The  Manner  of  Conducting  the  Experiments, 
is  very  simple.  A  plot  of  an  acre,  or  half  an. 
acre,  of  uniform,  nearly  level,  worn-out  land, 
is  laid  out  in  ten  parallel  strips,  the  first  and 
last  left  unmanured,  while  the  contents  of 
one  of  the  eight  bags  is  applied  to  each  of  the 
intervening  eight  plots.  The  whole  is  then 
planted  with  potatoes,  corn,  or  other  crop,  as 
is  convenient,  cultivated  with  care,  and  the 
produce  on  each  plot  noted.  Full  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  experiments  and  directions  for 
making  them,  are  given  in  pamphlets  which 
go  with  each  set  of  fertilizers. 

What  may  be  Expected  from  the  Experiment 
First — By  watching  the  growth,  and  mea¬ 
suring  the  gathered  crop,  it  will  be  easy  to 
to  see  how  the  crop  on  that  soil  is  affected 
by  each  material  and  mixture. 

Second — A  comparison  of  each  lot  with  the 
no  fertilizer  plots,  0,  00,  will  show  which  fer¬ 
tilizer  pays  the  greatest  profit. 

Third — Such  experiments  stimulate  thought,, 
and  lead  to  more  extended  investigations. 

Fourth — It  will  be  a  good  step  towards- 
helping  each  experimenter  to  decide  for  him¬ 
self,  and  for  his  neighbors,  what  fertilizers,  if 
any,  they  can  use  more  largely  in  the  future. 

Fifth— Experiments  like  these  will  awaken 
interest  in  the  minds  of  boys,  and  serve  as 
an  excellent  school  for  them. 

It  is  recommended  that  other  fertilizers 
than  those  in  the  sets  be  used  on  parallel 
plots  of  the  same  size. 

A  majority  of  the  experimenters  selected 
Com  and  Potatoes,  probably  because  they 
are  easy  to  manage,  but  more  trials  made 
with  Grain,  Grass,  Sorghum,  and  Roots,  and 
in  the  Southern  States,  Cotton,  Sugar  Cane, 
and  Cow  Peas,  are  particularly  desirable- 
We  urge  upon  the  experimenters  of  previ¬ 
ous  seasons  the  importance  of  repeating  the 
trials  through  a  serious  of  years,  and  trust 
many  will  continue  the  good  work,  and  re¬ 
port  their  results. 

The  parties  who  furnish  the  sets  are  (placed 
alphabetically) : 

Henry  J.  Baker  &  Bro.,  215  Pearl  Street- 
New  York. 

Boirker  Fertilizer  Co.,  43  Chatham  Street- 
Boston,  and  3  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Geo.  B.  Forrester,  188  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 
liapes’  Formula  and.  Peruvian  Guano 
Co.,  158  Front  Street,  New  York. 

These  houses  will  each  put  up  precisely 
the  same  articles,  subject  to  analyses  by  Prof. 
Atwater.  Our  readers  may  send  their  orders- 
(accompanied  by  the  cash)  to  any  one  of 
them.  If  any  prefer  to  send  their  orders  to 
this  office,  we  will  hand  them  to  the  dealers. 

Let  each  farmer  study  carefully  the  direc¬ 
tions  and  the  Pamphlet  accompanying  each 
set,  that  a  clear  idea  may  be  gained'  of  what, 
he  is  expected  to  do  in  order  to  make  his  ex¬ 
periments  useful  to  himself,  and  to  others. 


Puddling  the  roots  of  transplanted  trees 
is  a  simple  operation,  but  is  so  useful  that  it 
should  always  be  done  with  trees  that  are  to 
be  long  out  of  the  ground,  and  it  is  also  ad¬ 
visable  to  treat  cabbage  and  other  vegetable- 
plants  in  the  same  manner.  Dig  a  hole  where 
the  soil  is  loamy,  and  pour  in  water,  mixing 
the  soil  and  water  to  form  a.  thin  mud.  In 
this  mud,  which  should  be  about  as  thick  as. 
cream,  dip  the  roots  of  the  trees  and  plants 
and  work  them  about  so  that  all,  even  the 
smallest  fibres,  will  be  well  coated.  If  the- 
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trees  are  to  be  moved  or  packed  qt  once,  some 
fine  dry  soil  sifted  upon  the  coated  roots  will 
help  dry  them.  If  more  convenient  the 
puddling  (or  grouting  as  some  call  it)  may  be 
made  in  an  old  tub.  When  properly  puddled 
•even  the  smallest  fibres  of  the  roots  will  be 
protected,  and  none  need  be  lost  by  drying. 


A  New  Watermelon— “  Cuban  Queen.” 

It  is  some  years  since  a  new  variety  of 
Watermelon  has  been  offered,  and  for  this 
reason  the  ‘  ‘  Cuban  Queen  ”  comes  as  a  greater 
novelty  than  would  a  new  variety  of  Tomato, 
or  Pea,  among  which  we  always  look  for 
new  sorts.  The  “Cuban  Queen,”  as  might 
be  expected,  comes  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  is  claimed  by  Messrs.  W.  Atlee  Burpee 
&  Co.,  to  be  “the  largest  and  finest  variety 
in  the  world,”  beyond  which  but  little  can 
be  said.  We  give  an  engraving  which  shows 
.the  regular  form  and  markings,  which  are 


strikingly  beautiful  from  the  distinct  shades 
of  light  and  dark-green  here  intermingled. 
The  solidity  of  the  variety  is  one  of  its  mark¬ 
ed  characters,  it  weighing  a  third  more  than 
ordinary  melons  of  the  same  size.  Mr.  B. 
assures  us  that  in  quality  of  flesh,  thinness 
of  rind,  great  productiveness,  and  keeping 
qualities,  it  has  proved  superior  to  any  other 
he  has  known.  The  photograph  for  our  en¬ 
graving  was  taken  from  a  specimen  weigh¬ 
ing  82  pounds.  The  introducer  offers  $50  in 
prizes  to  the  raisers  of  the  largest  melons 
of  the  “Cuban  Queen”  the  coming  season. 


Shall  We  Grow  Artichokes? 

Of  course  the  Artichoke  referred  to  is  the 
Jerusalem  ;  the  true  or  Globe  Artichoke  is 
so  little  known  in  this  country  that  it  hardly 
is  necessary,  in  speaking  of  Artichokes  as  a 
farm  crop,  to  use  the  prefix,  Jemsalem. 
Whether,  as  thought  by  good  authorities,  the 
-diseases  known  collectively  as  “  hog  cholera,” 
is  largely  due  to  feeding  exclusively  on 
corn,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  health  of 
swine,  as  of  other  animals,  is  improved  by  a 
variety  of  food  ;  and  while  all  are  agreed  as 
to  the  value  of  com  for  fattening  hogs,  it  is 
not  the  best  food  upon  which  to  build  up  the 
frame  previous  to  fattening.  All  who  have 
tried  Artichokes  fairly,  as  swine  food,  agree 
as  to  the  value  of  the  crop.  It  has  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  it  requires  little  labor ;  the 
animals  do  the  harvesting,  and  the  portion 
to  be  kept  over  winter  may  be  left  in  the 
ground  until  wanted.  While  the  chief  value 
of  the  Artichoke  is  as  food  for  swine,  it 
is  most  acceptable  to  other  farm  animals 


as  a  variety,  and  in  spring,  especially,  an  oc¬ 
casional  feed  of  the  tubers  may  be  given  to 
cattle  and  horses  with  great  benefit  to  their 
appetites  and  health.  The  old-fashioned, 
long  white  Artichoke,  and  probably  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  is  of  little  value  in  comparison  with 
the  improved  varieties  ;  it  is  a  poorer  cropper, 
and  more  disposed  to  run  about  in  the  ground. 
The  French  have  produced  from  the  original 
white  tuber,  those  with  red  and  yellow  skins, 
and  of  each  of  these  colors,  including  also  the 
white,  forms  more  or  less  rounded  or  globu¬ 
lar.  The  varieties  most  prized  by  western 
cultivators  are  the  round  white  and  round 
red.  The  first  of  these  is  known  as  Large 
White  French,  and  the  other  the  Red  Brazil¬ 
ian  ;  while  this  last  will  answer  as  well  as  any 
other  as  a  distinctive  name,  it  must  not  be 
taken  as  descriptive  of  its  origin.  Though 
the  books  give  South  America  as  the  native 
country  of  the  Artichoke,  it  is  not,  as  was 
shown  in  an  article  a  few  years  ago,  on  the 
origin  of  the  plant,  even 
known  there,  but  the  evi¬ 
dence  all  points  to  one  of 
our  Sunflowers,  native  of 
the  West  and  Southwest, 
as  its  parent.  The  kind  of 
soil  and  preparation,  as 
well  as  time  of  planting, 
are  the  same  as  required  by 
Indian  Corn.  The  land  is 
laid  out  in  shallow  fur¬ 
rows  feet  apart ;  the 
“seed”  or  tubers  are  cut 
to  a.  single  eye,  and  the 
pieces  dropped  18  inches 
apart,  and  covered  not  over 
two  or  three  inches. 
When  the  plants  are  young 
the  cultivator  should  be 
nm  through  them  a  few  times,  but  they  soon 
get  too  high  for  working.  The  crop  is  ready 
for  use  about  October  1,  when  the  hogs  are 
turned  on.  As  to  the  yield,  some  reports 
seem  almost  incredible,  placing  400  to  600 
bushels  as  a  medium  yield,  and  as  high  as 
1,500  or  2,000  bushels  to  the  acre  have  been 
estimated.  At  the  least  of  these  figures  the 
amount  of  food  thus  produced  is  enormous. 
The  tops,  either  green  or  cured,  are  eaten 
readily  by  horses,  mules,  and  cattle  ;  several 
years  ago  we  published  on  account  of  a  lady 
who  cultivated  the  Artichoke  for  the  sake  of 
the  tops,  which  furnished  a  large  share  of  the 
fodder  for  her  cow.  One  point  should  be 
observed  :  there  are  few  plants  so  exhaustive 
as  this  of  one  of  the  most  valuable  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  soil — potash — and  the  tops, 
leaves,  or  stalks,  should  in  some  manner  be 
returned  to  the  soil.  If  not  fed  or  compost¬ 
ed,  then  the  trash  should  be  raked  together 
and  burned,  scattering  the  ashes  upon  the  field. 


Agricultural  Light. — To-day  (March 
5th)  brings  to  a  large  share  of  the  50  millions 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  inau¬ 
gural  address  of  our  new  President.  The  farm¬ 
ing  classes  will  see  that  among  all  the  other  im¬ 
portant  questions  their  best  interests  are  not 
forgotten.  “  The  farms  of  the  United  States 
afford  homes  and  employment  for  more  than 
one  half  our  people,  and  furnish  much  the 
largest  part  of  all  our  exports.  As  the 
Government  lights  our  coast  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  mariners  and  the  benefit  of  commerce, 
so  it  should  give  the  tillers  of  the  soil  the 
lights  of  practical  science  and  experience.” 
It  would  be  difficult  to  express  a  warmer 


sympathy  for,  or  a  higher  appreciation  of, 
agriculture,  and  at  the  same  time  put  it  in  a 
smaller  space.  When  President  Garfield  said 
farther  that  “The  interests  of  agriculture 
deserve  more  attention  from  the  government 
than  they  have  yet  received,”  he  stated  what 
not  only  he,  but  thousands  of  pther  warm 
friends  of  progressive  American  agriculture 
know  to  be  too  true.  The  government  can 
do  much  for  the  farming  classes,  and  now 
let  it  be  seen  that  forthwith  steps  be  taken 
and  methods  devised  to  bring  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  the  high  and  influential 
position  that  it  ought  to  have  held  many 
years  ago,  and  give  “  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
the  lights  of  practical  science  and  experience.” 


A  New  Demand  for  Flax. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  influence  that 
one  form  of  industry  exerts  upon  other  forms, 
and  the  manner  in  which  one  discovery  or  in¬ 
vention  leads  the  way  to  another.  Take  pho¬ 
tography,  for  example,  an  art  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  extended  manufacture  of  chemi¬ 
cals  and  other  things  that,  50  years  ago,  were 
hardly  known  by  name,  and  this  in  turn 
could  not  have  been  possible  but  for  the  acci¬ 
dental  discovery  of  gun-cotton.  But  we  need 
not  go  off  of  the  farm  to  see  how  the  im¬ 
provements  in  various  arts  contribute  to  our 
needs,  and  lead  the  way  to  improvements  in 
agriculture.  Our  grain-drills  call  upon  the 
manufacturers  of  India-rubber.  Bessemer,  in 
cheapening  steel,  makes  possible  steel-plows, 
horse-rakes,  and  a  host  of  other  machines 
that  require  steel,  and  even  allows  our  pro¬ 
duce  to  go  to  market  more  cheaply  on  ac¬ 
count  of  steel-rails.  The  Reaping-machine 
was  not  complete  until  it  was  supplemented 
by  an  Automatic  Binder,  and  this  in  turn  in¬ 
creased  the  consumption  of  wire  for  binding 
the  sheaves.  But  farmers  have  discovered 
that  while  wire  answers  to  bind  the  grain,  its 
use  is  undesirable  for  various  reasons,  main¬ 
ly  because  it  is  dangerous.  The  unavoidable 
scattering  of  bits  of  wire  about  the  farm,  and 
the  almost  inevitable  mingling  of  fragments 
of  wire  with  the  straw  from  the  thrashing- 
machine,  have  already  caused  many  deaths  of 
animals,  even  while  comparatively  few  bind¬ 
ers  are  in  use,  that  the  fear  of  this  threatens 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  rapid  introduction 
of  these  important  adjuncts  to  the  reaper. 
The  general  demand  is  now  for  an  Automatic 
Binder  that  uses  twine.  The  farmer  has 
looked  to  the  inventors  for  such  a  binder,  and 
the  demand  has  been  met.  They  have  sup¬ 
plied  the  binder,  but  who  will  supply  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  binding  ?  Here  the  inventor  turns 
again  to  the  farmer,  and  says  in  effect — “  We 
have  given  you  what  you  have  asked  for— we 
cannot  make  vegetable  fibres,  those  are  in 
your  line — sou  must  grow  the  flax  or  hemp.” 
So  the  Automatic  Binder  that  uses  cord,  now 
largely  depends  upon  the  farmer.  Other  ma¬ 
terials  will  make  a  serviceable  binding  cord. 
Cotton  cord  may  be  used,  but  it  is  too  expen¬ 
sive  ;  Manilla  or  Sisal  Hemp  will  answer,  but 
they  are  mainly  imported ;  they  might  be 
grown  in  the  extreme  Southern  States,  but, 
being  new  cultures,  almost,  it  would  take  a 
long  time  to  establish  them.  Hemp  is  a  good 
material  for  cordage,  but  its  production  is 
very  limited.  So,  upon  a  full  survey  of 
all  the  sources  of  fibre  suitable  for  making 
binding-cord,  the  makers  of  the  machines 
look  to  Sax,  not  only  as  the  best  material, 
but  one  the  culture  of  which  presents  no 
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special  difficulties,  or  requirements  of  climate, 
but  which  almost  any  farm  in  good  tillage 
can  supply.  For  this  purpose  the  land  and 
method  of  culture  need  not  be  such  as  are  de¬ 
manded  to  produce  the  finest  fibre,  such  as  is 
required  for  thread  and  linen,  as  a  coarse  ma¬ 
terial  will  'answer  for  binding-twine.  It 
would  appear  that  this  new  demand  for  flax, 
by  the  binding  machines,  is  likely  to  influence 
and  give  a  new  impetus  to  its  cultivation. 

As  showing  how  inventions  influence  and 
supplement  one  another,  we  described  in 


Fig.  l.“ — A  BAM.  OF  TWINE. 

June  last  (1880),  the  Flax  Brake  of  the 
“  American  Vegetable  Fibre  Company,”  of 
Philadelphia.  This  machine,  or  some  similar 
one,  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  play  an  important 
part  in  meeting  this  new  demand  for  Flax. 
In  the  description  referred  to,  it  was  stated 
that  one  great  merit  of  this  machine  was, 
that  it  allowed  the  straw  of  flax  grown  for 
seed,  to  be  utilized  instead  of  going  mainly 
to  waste  as  heretofore,  and  gave  assent  to 
the  assertion  of  the  Fibre  Company  that  the 
machine  “  bids  fair  to  give  a  new  history  to 
the  whole  business  ” — referring  to  flax  grow¬ 
ing.  This  demand  for  fibre  for  binding- 
twine  is  just  such  as  this  machine  can  supply, 
and  the  Automatic  Binder,  though  probably 
invented  without  a  knowledge  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  a  brake,  may  be  the  means 
of  bringing  that  into  extended  operation. 

In  all  cases,  where  the  demand  for  a  crop 
depends  upon  a  manufacture,  there  is  a  diffi¬ 
culty  at  first  in  bringing  the  two  together. 
The  farmer  will  not  raise  the  crop  unless  fair¬ 
ly  sure  of  a  sale.  The  manufacturer  will  not 
establish  his  factory  unless  he  can  feel  sure 
of  a  supply  of  the  raw  material  to  work  up. 

Let  us  see  how  the  case  stands  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  instance.  The  makers  of  Automatic 

Binders  assure 
us  that  there  is 
to  be  a  large  de¬ 
mand  for  bind¬ 
ing  material ; 
that  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  a  suf¬ 
ficient  supply 
of  cheap  bind¬ 
ing-twine  is  a 
source  of  no 
little  anxiety  to 
them.  There  is 
always  a  sale 
for  Flax  seed, 
and  as  many 
Fig.  2. — a  sack  filled  with  grow  the  crop 
twine.  for  the  seed 

alone,  it  is  likely  to  be  fairly  remunerative. 
Flax  grown  for  seed  does  not  need  the  high 
culture  required  by  that  for  choice  fibre  ;  any 
good  grain  land,  or  a  turned  sod,  will  give  a 
fair  crop.  There  are  no  special  difficulties 
attending  the  culture.  If  the  fibre  is  to  be 
saved  as  well  as  the  seed,  the  flax  is  harvest¬ 
ed  when  the  stem  has  lost  its  green  color  for 


two-thirds  of  its  length,  and  made  into  small 
bundles.  The  top,  or  seed-bearing  portion,  is 
cut  off  with  a  hay-cutter  having  a  single 
lever  knife,  to  remove  that  portion  at  a  clip, 
and  the  stalks  rotted  in  the  usual  manner — 
either  by  steeping  or  by  dew-rotting.  Up  to 
this  point  all  is  done  by  the  farmer  without 
any  unusual  machinery  or  appliances.  The 
next  step  is  the  separation  of  the  fibre  for 
sale,  and  in  this  day  of  dear  labor,  hand-break¬ 
ing,  and  scutching,  will  not  be  thought  of. 

Just  here  is  where  the  farmer  who  would 
raise  flax,  meets  with  his  first  obstacle.  He 
must  have  a  machine,  and  it  is  beyond  his 
means.  What  can  he  do  with  his  flax?  If 
several  farmers,  especially  if  one  has  water¬ 
power,  or  steam-power,  can  club  together  and 
purchase  a  brake,  or  if  they  can  induce  some 
manufacturer  in  the  vicinity  to  establish  one, 
and  break  at  a  fair  price,  the  difficulty  can  be 
removed.  We  have  no  other  interest  in  the 
American  Vegetable  Fibre  Co.’s  machine,  re¬ 
ferred  to,  than  the  fact  that  it  is  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  farming  industry,  and  having 
seen  it  in  operation,  we  know  that  it  does  its 
work  most  effectively.  If  we  knew  of  an¬ 
other  equally  useful  we  should  also  speak  of 
that.  It  would  seem  that  here  is  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  some  one  of  enterprise,  and  with 
moderate  capital,  in  each  township,  to  do  a 
fair  business,  by  proposing  to  put  a  brake  in 
operation  if  the  neighboring  farmers  will 
agree  to  raise  enough  flax  to  keep  it  running 
for  a  certain  length  of  time.  Here  is  the 
sticking  point.  The  makers  of  Binding  ma¬ 
chines  ask  us  with  much  emphasis,  to  inter¬ 


Fig.  3.— INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  TWINE-BOX. 


est  farjners  in  the  culture  of  flax,  in  order  to 
meet  the  coming  demand  for  cheap  binding- 
twine.  We  are  most  willing  to  do  this,  if 
we  can  also  show  them  how  to  get  the  flax 
into  marketable  condition.  The  cordage 
makers  will  not  buy  the  flax  unbroken,  nor 
would  it  pay  to  transport  such  a  bulky  ar¬ 
ticle  to  a  great  distance.  The  case  is  one 
that  calls  for  a  co-operation  of  producer  and 
manufacturer.  Those  farmers  who  are  able 
to  become  manufacturers  so  far  as  to  pre¬ 
pare  their  own  and  their  neighbors’  flax  for 
market,  will  be  likely  to  find  it  profitable. 

The  makers  of  Heaping  Machines,  with 
Binders,  feel,  very  properly,  that  the  success 
of  their  machines  depends  upon  the  ability  of 
those  who  use  them  to  readily  procure  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  of  suitable  cord  at  fair  prices. 
One  Company  has  the  matter  so  much  at 
heart  that  it  has  sent  out  a  circular  to  show 
just  what  kind  of  cord  is  needed,  and  how  it 
should  be  balled  and  packed.  This  circular  is 
more  especially  intended  for  cordage  makers, 
but  we  give  its  essential  points  to  make  our 
article  more  complete.  The  cord,  if  of  flax, 
should  be  3-ply  or  4-ply  ;  should  not  run  less 
than  600  nor  more  than  700  feet  to  the  pound, 
and  be  able  to  withstand  a  strain  of  80 
pounds  ;  one  meeting  this  description  will 


answer  for  use  in  any  of  the  successful  bind¬ 
ers  now  made.  Figure  1,  shows  the  ball  as 
sent  from  the  factory,  it  being  about  7‘/» 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  same  in  hight 
the  inner  end  is  drawn  out  from  the  middle, 
looped  around  a  few  strands,  and  tied  in  a 
bow  knot ;  a  small  tag  is  attached  here 
directing  “  use  from  this  end.”  In  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  cord,  vegetable  oils  should  not  be. 
used,  as  they  heat  and  encourage  insects,  but 
coal  oil,  or  animal  oils  will  answer ;  it  may 
be  made  insect  proof,  and  weather  proof,, 
by  the  use  of  a  mixture  of  tar  and  coal  oil. 

The  outer  end  of  the  cord  is  wrapped  half 
a  dozen  turns  around  the  middle  of  the  ball,, 
the  end  looped  around  a  few  of  the  strands; 
and  tied  in  a  bow  knot.  Figure  2  shows  the 
manner  of  sacking  the  twine  for  market,  in 
three  tiers  of  four  each.  The  twine-box  of 
the  binder  usually  holds  two  balls,  and  fig.  3 
shows  the  manner  in  which  the  outer  end  of 
one  ball  is  connected  with  the  inner  end  of 
the  other,  so  that  they  may  run  off  continu¬ 
ously.  In  the  circular  before  us  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  from  four  to  five  thousand  tons 
of  cord  will  be  required  by  binders  this  year, 
and  that  next  year  the  demand  will  be 
doubled,  etc.  It  appears  to  be  a  manufac¬ 
ture  which  commends  itself  to  enterprising; 
persons  as  one  of  increasing  importance- 


Lights  in  the  Stable. 

Mr.  J.  T.  McLaughlin,  Westmoreland  Co.,, 
Pa.,  describes  a  device  for  holding  a  lantern 
in  a  stable,  as  follows :  “It  is  often  very  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  some  artificial  light  in  the  sta¬ 
ble  or  barn.  Assuming  that  no  light  should 
be  taken  into  the  out-buildings  unless  it  is  a 
perfectly  safe  one,  and  properly  protected  by 
a  lantern  of  some  kind,  the  question  where  to 
so  place  this  lantern  that  it  will  be  both  con¬ 
venient  and  safe,  is 
one  of  importance. 

To  set  the  lantern  on 
the  floor  is  as  incon¬ 
venient  and  as  unsafe 
as  possible.  It  is  not 
safe  to  hang  it  near 
the  hay,  straw,  etc. 

The  inclosed  drawing 
will  give  an  idea  of  an 
arrangement  I  have 
long  used  in  my  cow 
stable,  which  works 
well.  The  arm  a  is 
made  of  good  hard¬ 
wood,  and  is  fastened 
to  the  post  at  b  by  a 
pivot  on  which  it 
moves  freely.  It  is  so 
formed  that  the  short 
end  is  the  heaviest. 

When  in  use  the  posi¬ 
tion  is  as  shown  in 
the  drawing ;  a  nail 
or  pin  at  c  prevent¬ 
ing  it  from  falling 
below  a  horizontal  a  lantern 
position.  When  the 
lantern  is  removed  from  the  support,  the 
weight  of  the  short  end  causes  the  arm  to  fall 
into  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  lines, 
where  it  is  entirely  out  of  the  way.”  The  ac¬ 
companying  engraving, made  from  Mr.  McL.’s 
drawing,  shows  the  “  hook  ”  with  a  lantern 
hung  upon  it.  So  simple  a  device  as  this, 
that  can  be  made  ill  a  few  minutes,  should' 
be  in  every  stable  where  a  lantern  is  used. 
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Our  New  Location, 

We  are  all  more  than  delighted  with  our 
new  Establishment  at  751  Broadway,  and 
the  many  visitors  are  equally  pleased. 
All  our  readers  coming  to  the  city  will  be 
cordially  welcomed.  The  location,  surround¬ 
ings,  and  easy  access,  were  mapped  on  page 
121,  last  month. 

Moving,  Office  alterations  and  improve¬ 
ments,  and  the  unprecedented  mail-obstruct¬ 
ing  storms,  delayed  the  delivery  of  the  March 
number  to  a  later  date  than  has  happened 
before  in  thirty  years,  or  will  be  likely  to 
happen  again  in  the  next  quarter  century. 


Another  Swindle  upon  Farmers. 

Last  month,  in  describing  “  Pringle’s  Excelsior,” 
a  new  Hulless  Oat,  we  mentioned  that  the  com¬ 
mon,  or  Chinese  Hulless  Oat,  notwithstanding  it 
came  up  as  new,  every  few  years,  would  lead  one 
who  would  trace  its  age,  hack  into  Chinese  antiq¬ 
uity.  That  page  had  hardly  gone  to  press  before 
a  proof  came  to  hand  that  the  Hulless  Oats  were 
as  new  as  ever.  A  friend  who  lives  inPennsylvania 
writes  that  a  chap  in  his  vicinity  is  fleecing  the 
farmers  by  selling  “  Siberian  Hulless  Oats”  at  the 
moderate  price  of  $1  per  pound,  no  one  farmer  to 
have  more  than  a  single  pound,  and  the  sale  to 
each  township  being  limited  to  20  pounds.  On  the 
bag  this  is  called  “a  new  variety  of  oats,”  and  a 
“new  cereal,”  and  people  are  advised  to  “secure 
some  at  once,  as  there  are  only  a  few  to  be  had  ” 
— a  story  we  have  heard  repeated  these  40  years. 
So  long  as  farmers  will  buy  such  things  there  will 
be  those  who  are  ready  to  sell  them. 

A  swindle  upon  farmers  that  has  been  so  quiet 
for  several  years  that  we  supposed  it  to  be  dead, 
now  shows  signs  of  renewed  life.  It  is  the  old 

“  Golden  Butter  Compound,” 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


We  have  repeated 
again  and  again  that 
the  very  fact  that  a 
thing  claimed  to  be 
new,  whether  seed  or 
plant — tree,  or  shrub, 
was  offered  by  a 
travelling  “  agent”  or 
jj  vender,  was  enough 
to  excite  suspicion. 
New  seeds  and  plants  of  all 
kinds,  when  first  offered,  are 
held  at  a  high  price,  for  the 
reason  that  the  amount  that 
can  be  propagated  must  be 
very  small.  At  first  the  price 
for  such  new  things  places 
them  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  average  peddler. 
The  latest  case  of  this  kind  is  brought  to  our  notice 
by  a  circular  which  has  been  issued  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  by  one  “  Reuben  Acker.”  Reuben  is  offering 
“20,000  Grape  Vines,” 


and  they  are  “winter-keeping  grapes”  at  that. 
The  names  he  gives  are :  “  Owosso,”  “  Newton,” 
“  Munroe,”  and  “  Jefferson,”  and  they  are  said  to 
be  raised  at  a  Rochester  nursery.  When  one  starts 
on  a  doubtful  scheme  with  fruit,  it  is  not  well  to 
be  too  particular  in  description,  etc.  The  “Owos¬ 
so  ”  and  “  Newton  ”  are  varieties  about  which  we 
know  nothing.  We  at  once  made  inquiries  of 
parties  who  know  every  square  foot  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  one  to 
raise  20,000  of  these  or  any  other  grapes  without 
its  being  known  to  the  trade  there.  Both  gentle¬ 
men  say  that  they  know  of  no  such  propagation  of 
grapes  being  carried  on  there.  As  to  the  “Mun¬ 
roe  ”  grape,  it  originated  with  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
of  Rochester,  who  write  “the  parties  have  no  au¬ 
thority  to  use  the  name,  ‘  Munroe,’  and  that  they 
know  nothing  of  Reuben  Acker.”  As  to  “Jefferson,” 
any  one  who  keeps  the  run  of  grape  matters  knows 
that  this  is  one  of  the  fine  varieties  obtained  by  Mr. 
Ricketts,  of  Newburgh.  He  placed  it  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  J.  G.  Burrow,  of  Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  who  alone 
is  likely,  at  present,  to  offer  the  genuine  in  quanti¬ 
ty.  The  ignorance  of  the  Acker’s  circular,  is 
shown  by  the  description  of  the  “Jefferson.”  We 
are  told,  it  is:  “Very  large,  roundish  oval,  light- 
red,  with  a  thin,  lilac  bloom ;  flesh  meaty,  *  *  * 
color,  blacky  A  remarkable  grape  that,  to  be 
“  light-red  ”  and  “  black,”  both  at  once.  One  par¬ 
ty  writes  that  these  grapes,  to 


The  Value  of  Thousands  of  Dollars, 

have  been  sold  in  his  section,  that  the  seller  was  in 
February  showing  and  allowing  people  to  taste  of 
samples  purporting  to  be  these.  We  can  not  tell 
what  grapes  were  shown  in  this  way,  but  are  very 
sure  they  were  not  “  Munroe  ”  nor  “  Jefferson.” 


made  in  Ohio,  and  which  claims  by  its  use  to 
double  the  quantity  of  butter  !  A  family  which 
makes  for  sale  but  10  pounds  a  week,  can  with 
this  stuff  make  20  pounds,  and  so  on,  and  it  is 
claimed  that  the  increase  will  be  “pure  butter.” 
Very  profitable  it  must  be  for  the  farmer  to  thus 
easily  double  his  butter  yield.  We  can  conceive 
of  no  more  lucrative  business  than  that  of  mak¬ 
ing  two  kegs  of  butter  out  of  one  at  a  cost  not  to 
exceed  3  ceuts  per  pound.  We  could  get  up  a 
company  with  capital  in  a  few  days,  and  by  doub¬ 
ling  up  the  butter,  make  a  handsome  fortune  in  a 
few  mouths.  Why  don’t  these  Ohio  people  do 
this  ?  Instead,  they  send  out  circulars  showing 
parties  how  they  can  make  money  by  peddling 
this  stuff  around  the  country  to  farmers,  and  in 
showing  how  profitable  it  is  to  agents.  If  there 
are  any  people  who  believe  that  something  can  be 
made  out  of  nothing,  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
found  among  the  readers  of  the  Amer.  Agriculturist. 

Claims  Against  the  U.  S. 

The  law  has  made  the  career  of  the  Washington 
“  shysters  ”  or  claim  attorneys  more  difficult  than 
formerly.  Still  some  of  them  exist  and  ply  their 
trade.  One  of  our  subscribers  has  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  one  of  these,  which  begins :  “  Dear  Sir — 
1  think  I  know  of  some  money  due  you  here, 
which  you  know  nothing  about.”  The  writer 
sends  a  blank  Power  of  Attorney  to  be  filled  out, 
and  claims  to  be  a  “  member  of  the  Bar  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.”  The  friend  who  sends  it  asks  us  to 
give  our  “  opinion.”  Our  opinion  is  that  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  such  “Bar”  would  engage  in  such  shyster 
business ;  our  opinion  is  that  it  is  opening  the  way 
to  ask  for  mouey,  and  our  most  decided  opinion 

is  that  we  should  not  sign  a  Power  of  Attorney . 

Here  is  a  quite^new  mild  form  of  imposition — 

The  Memorial  Dodge, 

and  this  too  comes  from  Cincinnati.  One  of  our 
Connecticut  friends  received  a  parcel  by  mail ;  up¬ 
on  opening,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  cheerful 
picture  of  a  grave  yard,  with  places  for  locks  of 
hair,  and  photographs.  The  circular  states  :  “  we 
have  poetry  already  in  type  adapted  to  different 
ages  and  characters.”  The  one  who  receives  this 
“  memorial  is  requested  to  return  it  or  send  us  one 
dollar  on  its  reception.”  This  is  a  very  cool  proceed¬ 
ing.  Here  is  a  quiet  person  who  finds  his  house 
invaded  by  a  stranger  in  the  form  of  a  parcel.  He 
is  put  to  the  trouble  of  opening  the  package,  and 
then  learns  that  he  can  have  the  so-called  “Memori¬ 
al”  by  paying  for  it,  or  if  he  does  not  want  it  he  can 
get  rid  of  it  by  paying  its  postage  back  to  Cincin¬ 
nati.  The  amount  of  postage  required  to  return 
the  thing  is  small,  but,  nevertheless,  a  swindle — as 
is  everything  that  requires  one  to  pay  out  money 
without  an  equivalent.  Our  correspondent  says 
that  he  would  not  accept  the  picture  as  a  gift,  but 
fears  if  he  does  not  return  it  and  pay  postage  the 
Cincinnati  chaps  can  come  upon  him  for  the  value 
of  the  picture.  We  should  let  them  try  it. 


“The  Illustrated  Literary  Gazette” 

is  the  name  of  a  sheet  published  in  a  small  Massa¬ 
chusetts  town,  the  name  of  which  we  do  not  give, 
as  we  do  not  care  to  extend  to  the  thing  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  advertising.  A  father  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  congratulates  himself  that  the  paper  came 
into  his  hands,  instead  of  those  of  his  son. 
We  do  not  wonder,  when  we  find  that  the  paper 
advertises  things  to  which  the  caution  is  appended  : 
“  Don’t  let  the  old  folks  see  it.” _ When  the  ad¬ 

vertisement  of  Pettibone  &  Co.  was  inserted  on 
page  39  of  our  last  January  issue,  it  was  upon 
the  strong  endorsement  of  a  party  we  have  re¬ 
garded  as  thoroughly  responsible  and  reliable. 
Complaints  having  come  from  our  subscribers  of 
their  dissappointment  in  the  quality  of  the  articles 
received, we  withdraw  all  endorsement  implied  in  the 
admission  of  the  advertisement  into  our  columns. 
_ The  literature  of  medical  quackery,  if  collect¬ 
ed  and  preserved,  would  form  a  most  curious  lib¬ 
rary— though,  if  we  would  be  thought  well  of  by 
future  generations,  it  may  be  as  well  to  let  it  per¬ 
ish.  We  have  before  us  a  case  of 

Most  Outrageous  Plagiarism. 

There  is  a  medicine  called  “Peace  in  the  Fam¬ 
ily.”  A  neat,  little  pink-covered  pamphlet  sets 
forth  its  virtues,  and  is  signed  E.  R.  Glenn,  134 

-  street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  There  is  another 

medicine  called  “  The  Doctor’s  Rival.”  Its  virtues 
are  set  forth  in  a  larger  pink-covered  pamphlet, 
or  what  might  be  one,  were  its  loose  sheets  stitch¬ 
ed — with  the  signature  of  Milton  Wolcott,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  “Peace”  pamphlet  starts  on  its  first 
page  with  “How  to  Gain  Wealth.”  “  Rival”  dit¬ 
to  opens  with  “  How  to  Become  Rich.”  In  “  Peace,” 
we  read  :  “  No  dishonest  person  can  really  enjoy 
wealth  when  gained.”—  “  Rival  ”  puts  it  thus: 
“  No  dishonest  person  can  really  enjoy  wealth  when 
gained.” — Glenn  tells  us  something  about  himself: 
“  I  would  enjoy  myself  more  in  giving  a  dollar 
than  deprive  any  one  of  a  cent,”  which  gives  us  a 
more  favorable  impression  of  G.’s  morals  than  of 
his  grammar.  But  here  is  Wolcott,  who  is  so  hap¬ 
pily  constituted  that  he,  with  equal  disregard  of 
grammar  says:  “I  would  enjoy  myself  more  in 
giving  a  dollar  than  deprive  any  one  of  a  cent.” — 
But  we  need  not  quote  more.  Both  “  Peace  in 
the  Family,”  and  “The  Doctor’s  Rival”  are  in 
“packages,”  both  sent  by  mail.  Directions  for 
mixing,  the  same  in  both,  with  some  trivial  differ¬ 
ences.  When  we  come  to  the  diseases  which 
“  Peace  in  the  Family”  is  to  cure,  and  directions 
for  use,  the  story  is  the  same  in  both,  except  where 
the  name  of  the  stuff  occurs.  It  is  very  plain  that 
either  Glenn  has  stolen  Wolcott’s  thunder,  or  Wol¬ 
cott  has  appropriated  the  thunder  of  Glenn.  As 
the  case  thus  far  appears,  what  sympathies  we 
have  are  on  the  side  of 

Glenn  and  “  Peace  in  the  Family,” 
for  hasn’t  it  a  picture,  and  we  always  did  like 
pictures  with  our  medicine,  and  this  is  the  highest 
kind  of  art.  A  picture! — yes,  two  of  them — Peace 
in  pieces,  so  so  speak,  a  regular  double-header  1 
On  the  left  we  have  a  “Family,”  in  which  there 
is  no  “Peace”  to  speak  of.  The  father,  seated, 
nurses  a  rheumatic  foot.  Mother,  standing,  holds 
her  neuralgic  face  in  one  hand,  and  the  baby  in 
the  other;  small  boy  scrambles  out  of  the  way  of 
hot  tea  from  a  tea-pot,  which  a  savage-looking 
cat  has  overturned,  and  then  there  is,  allegorically 
introduced,  a  'personage  whose  name  is  usually 

written  with  a  D  and  a  dash - .  On  the  right 

hand  we  have  father  standing  and  tossing  the  baby  ; 
mother,  grown  20  years  yaunger,  is  seated,  sewing  ; 
small  boy,  with  hair  grown  long,  is  reading,  possibly 
a  copy  of  this  very  pamphlet.  Pussy  lies  stretch¬ 
ed  out  as  if  she  never  saw  a  tea-pot.  Then,  in 

the  place  of  the  allegorical  D - ,  there  is  coming 

in  at  the  door,  an  angel.  Sh*  is  rather  ragged  as 
to  wings,  but  it  may  be  about  moulting  time,  and 
she’s  rather  hefty  as  angels  go.  But  she  bears 
aloft  in  her  right  hand  a  bottle,  so  to  speak,  pare- 
gorically.  But  above  all,  “  on  the  mantry  shelf  ” 
where  anyone  “  can  tech  ”  their  “lips  to  it  when 
so  disposed,”  there  stands  a  bottle  of — what 
should  it  be  but 

“Peace  in  the  Family.” 
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A  Country  House,  Costing  $1,600. 

BY  S.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT. 


These  plans  are  designed  for  a  country  resi¬ 
dence.  The  site  selected  may  be  somewhat 
distant  from  the  main  road,  upon  undulatory, 
wooded,  and  otherwise  picturesque  ground. 
. .  .  .  Exterior.— (Fig.  1).  This  elevation 
shows  the  front  facing  the  main  road.  The 
general  conformation  of  this  building  to  the 
declivity  of  the  grounds,  together  with  its 
rustic  details  of  finish,  give  it  a  Swiss-like 
appearance,  which  is  in  accord  with  the  sur¬ 
roundings.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  grounds 
at  the  right  are  one  story  higher  than  those 
on  the  left.  The  principal  walk  or  drives  are 
along  the  higher  grounds  at  the  right,  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  veranda,  from  which  the 
main  entrance  is  conveniently  reached .... 
Figure  2  shows  the  side  elevation.  The 
walled  or  basement  story  appears  full  bight 
above  ground,  giving  increased  prominence 
to  this  part  of  the  building ....  Basement, 
figure  3.  Hight  of  ceiling  in  finished  parts, 
8Vq  feet ;  cellar,  7  feet.  This  story  contains 


ing,  10  feet.  Bath-room,  7  feet.  The  divi¬ 
sions  include  a  hall,  parlor,  sitting-room,  lib¬ 
rary,  and  bath-room.  The  sitting-room,  and 
library,  also  have  a  closet  each.  The  main 
hall  has  double  entrance  doors  and  connects 
by  doors  with  each  of  the  four  apartments. 
Second  Story. — Figure  5.  Hight,  9  feet. 
There  is  a  hall,  two  chambers,  three  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  three  closets  on  this  floor .... 
Construction. — The  foundations  are  of 
broken  stone,  laid  in  mortar,  18  inches  thick, 
extending  in  the  earth  below  the  reach  of 
frost,  and  neatly  pointed  where  exposed  to 
sight.  The  beams  for  the  basement  floor  are 
of  3  by  8-inch  timber,  with  a  4  by  8-inch 
girder  supporting  their  centers,  and  leaving 
a  clear  space  of  from  6  to  20  inches  below 
them  for  the  passage  and  circulation  of  air 
under  the  porch,  as  shown  in  figure  2.  The 
cellar  has  a  concrete  bottom,  with  two  steps 
of  masonry  upward  from  the  hall.  The  up¬ 
per  frame  is  of  square,  sawed  timber,  thor¬ 
oughly  framed  and  secured.  The  horizontal 
siding  is  of  6-inch  clapboards  ;  the  vertical 
of  9  Vi-inch  tongued  and  grooved  ceiling 


estimate  will  furnish  additional  information. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  plumbing  is 
here  omitted,  as  the  supply  of  water  in  most 
cases  comes  from  a  spring  or  well  on  the 
farm  :  Estimated  cost  of  material  and 
labor  is  given  in  full  below  : 


142  yards  Excavation,  at  20c.  per  yard . $  28.40 

1 ,800  feet  Stone  Work  'complete)  at  6c.  per  foot .  108.00 

4,000  Brick  in  chimneys  (Complete i  at  $12  per  M. .  48.00 

759  yards  Plastering 'complete'  at  20c.  per  yard .  151.80 

5,000  'feet  Timber,  at  $20  per  M .  100.00 

2  Sills  4x8  in.  32  ft.  long.  '  . 

2  Sills  4x8  in.  20  ft.  long. 

1  Sill  4x8  in.  24  ft.  long. 

2  Sills  4x8  in.  16  ft.  long. 

1  Sill  4x8  in.  6  ft.  long. 

9  Posts  4x7  in.  20  ft.  long. 

1  Post  4x7  in.  16  ft.  long. 

1  Ridge  3x8  in.  68  ft.  long. 

24  Joists,  at  15c.  each. 


2  Tits  4x6  in.  32  ft.  long. 

2  Ties  4x6  in.  20  ft.  long. 

6  Ties  4x6  in.  16  ft.  long. 

2  Plates  4x6  in.  32  ft.  long. 

2  Plates  4x6  in.  20  ft.  long. 

75  Beams  3x8  in.  16  ft.  long. 
56  Rafters  3x»  in.  13  ft.  long. 
1  Veranda  3x8  in.  60  ft.  long. 

3  60 


360  Wall  Strips,  tit  10c.  ‘ "  ".".'.'.V.V.‘.‘.V.V.'.V.  .  “  ‘.'.’V '.‘.".'.'.V  36  00 

130  Horizontal  Siding  (6-inch),  at  :5c .  19  50 

150  Vertical  Siding  (9-inch),  at  27c .  40  50 

150  Battens,  at  4c .  6  00 

Cornice  Materials .  30  00 

164  Hemlock  Boards,  at  15c .  24  60 

16M  Square  Slate,  at  $8 . . . 132  00 

830  Tin  Gutters,  Valleys,  and  Leaders,  at  8c . 26  40 

480  Flooring  (4>4  inches',  at  12c.  each .  57  60 

5  Basement  Windows  (complete),  at  $5 .  25  00 

3  Cellar  Windows  (complete),  at  $2  each .  6  00 

27  Plain  Windows  (complete),  at  $6  each . 162  00 

2  Stairs  (complete) .  35  00 

25 Doors  (complete),  at  $7  each . 175  00 

Pantry  and  Closets,  finished,  complete. . .  15  00 

Carting . .  25  00 

Painting,  complete . 100  00 

Carpenters’  labor,  not  included  above  . . 200  00 

Incidentals . .  —  ■■■■  44  60 

Total  cost  of  the  building,  completed .  .  $1,600 


a  dining-room,  kitchen,  hall,  pantry,  cellar, 
and  closet.  The  two  principal  rooms  have 
doors  leading  directly  to  the  porch,  and  to 
the  hall,  which  contains  a  stairway  leading 
to  the  floor  above.  The  kitchen  and  dining¬ 
rooms  are  well  lighted,  and  have  open  fire¬ 
places.  The  cellar  is  cemented  on  the  bot¬ 
tom;  all  other  parts  are  floored. . . .  First 
Story. — Figure  4.  Hight  of  principal  build- 


boards,  belted ;  all  on  sheathing  felt.  The 
roofs  are  of  slate,  with  tin  valleys,  gutters, 
and  leaders,  Windows  have  four  lights,  with 
l’/s-inch  sash  hung  to  weights.  Doors  of 
pine,  paneled  and  moulded.  Stairs,  pine, 1 
with  black  walnut,  newel  and  rail,  and  balus¬ 
ters,  Closets  shelved  and  hooped  in  the 
usual  manner.  All  wood  work  usually  paint¬ 
ed  has  two  coats  of  paint.  The  appended 


A  Caul  ion  in  Using  Fertilizers,— 

If  concentrated  fertilizers  are  used  in  close 
contact  with  seeds  or  very  yoimg  plants,  great 
damage  may  be  done.  All  such  concentrated 
manures  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with 
the  soil  by  means  of  a  harrow  or  cultivator, 
or  scattered  very  thinly  over  the  surface. 
A  very  small  quantity  of  guano,  etc.,  in 
contact  with  a  large  seed  will  always  kill  it. 
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The  Jersey  Bull  “  Ramapo  ”  (4676). 

The  plan  laid  out  for  the  work  at  Houghton 
Farm  includes  the  breeding  of  a  herd  of 
superior  butter-makers,  to  be  known  as  the 
Houghton  Farm  Jerseys.  The  first  impor¬ 
tant  step  to  this 
end  was  the  se¬ 
lection  of  a  bull 
that  should  pos¬ 
sess  the  highest 
butter  character¬ 
istics,  and  would 
uniformly  im¬ 
press  these  upon 
his  offspring.  The 
choice  fell  upon 
“  Ramapo,”  a  bull 
which  not  only 
represents  in  him¬ 
self  a  high  type 
of  the  choice  but¬ 
ter-making  Jer¬ 
seys,  but  his 
breeding  gives  as¬ 
surance  that  he 
will  be  able  to 
transmit  the  char¬ 
acters  that  have 
made  famous  the 
family  he  repre¬ 
sents.  His  dam 
“Eurotas”  (see 
American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  August  and  December,  1880), 
made,  in  the  year  following  his  birth, 
the  most  remarkable  performance  as  a  but¬ 
ter-maker  on  record.  That  this  is  not  a 
“  spontaneous  variation,”  but  the  result  of 
judicious,  high  breeding,  is  shown  by  the 
many  wonderful  records  made  by  other 
members  of  this  family.  “Ramapo”  was 
dropped  Oct.  31,  1879.  His  sire  “  Miletus  ” 
(3186),  was  by  “Domino  of  Darlington” 
(2459),  an  inbred  “  Alphea”  bull,  on  the  side 
of  his  sire,  out  of  “  Premium  of  Darlington” 
(5572),  belonging  to  a  choice  milking  family. 
His  dam  “ Eurotas”  (2454),  was  by  imported 
“Rioter  2d”  (469),  a  bull  that  was  very  suc- 
cearful  when  crossed  on  the  ‘  ‘  Alphea  ”  blood, 


apo”  shows  great  stamina  or  constitution, 
and  is  remarkably  strong  in  those  points  that 
indicate  in  the  male  the  milking  qualities 
that  he  inherits  from  his  noted  ancestry. 
The  cows  selected  to  breed  to  “  Ramapo  ”  in¬ 
clude  the  noted  “Lass  Edith”  (6290),  and 


“  Myra  2d  ”  (6289),  of  nearly  pure  “  Alphea  ” 
blood.  Another  rich  milker,  “Lady  Corn¬ 
wall  ”  (7179),  and  others  imported  direct 
from  the  Island  of  Jersey,  that  give  promise 
of  choice  butter-making  qualities,  also  belong 
to  the  herd  of  Jerseys  at  Houghton  Farm. 


Wild  Dogs. 

Though  much  has  been  written  upon  the 
origin  of  the  domesticated  dog,  the  subject 
is  still  very  obscure.  Many  naturalists  regard 
the  wolf  (fig.  1)  as  the  progenitor  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  breeds  of  dogs,  for  the  following  reasons  : 
It  is  found  that  the  domesticated  dog,  when 
turned  wild,  that  is,  removed  from  his  asso- 


breed  together,  and  that  their  progeny  are 
fertile.  The  relationship  which  the  dog  bears 
to  the  fox  is  much  the  same  as  to  the  wolf. 
The  Dingo  is  the  native  dog  of  Australia, 
where  it  exists  both  wild  and  domesticated. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  from  the  engraving 
(fig.  2),  that  the 
Dingo  resembles 
the  fox  very  close¬ 
ly  in  the  shape  of 
its  body  and  tail, 
while  its  head  is 
that  of  a  wolf. 
In  its  wild  state 
this  dog  does  not 
bark.  It  is  very 
destructive  to  the 
sheep,  and  de¬ 
lights  in  killing 
as  many  as  possi¬ 
ble  before  eating 
any — in  this  re¬ 
spect  not  unlike 
the  dogs  which 
are  so  destructive 
to  the  flocks  of 
our  own  country. 
The  Dingo  crosses 
with  the  terrier 
and  other  com¬ 
mon  breeds  of 
dogs.  The  native 
wild  dog  of  In¬ 
dia  is  called  the 
Dhole,  and  is  much  like  the  Dingo  except  the 
tail,  which  is  not  bushy.  The  Dhole  is  of  the 
size  of  a  small  greyhound,  with  a  slender 
body,  and  thinly  covered  with  reddish  brown 
hair.  These  wild  dogs  hunt  in  packs,  with 
very  little  baying  or  other  sound  as  they 
run,  and  with  sufficient  speed  to  take  most 
kinds  of  game  that  rely  upon  flight  for 
safety.  They  are  particularly  fond  of  the  elk 
and  royal  tiger.  The  Pariah  is  the  name  for 
the  half  domesticated  dogs  which  swarm 
about  villages  in  India.  These  dogs  are 
mongrels,  being  mostly  crosses  between  the 
Dhole  and  introduced  breeds  and  varieties. 

The  native  dogs  of  Africa  are  of  various 
sizes,  shapes,  and  colors.  They  are  half  wild  ; 


THE  JERSEY  BULL  “  RAMAPO 


Fig.  1.— THE  COMMON  WOLF. 


Fig.  2.— THE  DINGO  OF  AUSTRALIA. 


producing  some  extraordinary  cows — 2d  dam 
“Europa”  (176),  by  “Jupiter”  (93) — 3d  dam 
‘  ‘  Alphea  ”  (171),  by  imported  ‘ 1  Saturn  ”  (94). 
“Ramapo”  is  solid  color,  with  black  tongue 
and  switch.  The  photograph,  from  which 
the  engraving  here  presented  is  made,  was 
taken  in  August  1880,  when  he  was  ten 
months  old.  At  the  time  of  writing  “  Ram- 


ciations  with  mankind,  gradually  assumes 
the  characteristics  and  general  habits  of  the 
wolf.  After  a  number  of  generations  of  this 
downward  breeding,  there  appear  the  lank  or 
gaunt  form,  the  long,  slender  muzzle,  and 
great  comparative  strength  of  the  wolf.  The 
I  probable  identity  of  the  wolf  and  dog  is 
I  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  they  readily 


owned  by  no  one,  they  subsist  by  hunting 
wild  beasts  in  packs.  The  leading  one  is  the 
Ekia,  very  savage  and  wolf-like  in  nature. 
These  dogs  are  always  ready  to  attack  a 
stranger  on  his  entrance  into  a  native  village. 

Other  kinds  of  wild  dogs  are  described  by 
travellers,  but  they  all  indicate  that  they  are 
very  closely  related  to  the  wolf,  fox,  and  the 
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jackal.  Darwin,  in  his  work  on  “Animals 
and  Plants  under  Domestication,”  concludes 
a  long  discussion  of  the  origin  of  the  do¬ 
mestic  dog,  with  the  following  :  “  When  we 
reflect  on  the  inherent  improbability  of  man 
having  domesticated  throughout  the  world 
one  single  species  alone  of  so  widely  distri¬ 
buted,  so  easily  tamed  and  so  useful  a  group 
as  the  Canidse  ;  when  we  reflect  on  the  ex¬ 
treme  antiquity  of  the  different  breeds,  and 
especially  when  we  reflect  on  the  close  simi¬ 
larity,  both  in  external  structure  and  habits 
between  the  domestic  dogs  of  various  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  wild  species  still  inhabiting  these 
same  countries,  the  balance  of  evidence  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  multiple  origin  of  our 
dogs.”  Other  naturalists  agree  with  Darwin. 


Box  Chicken  Coop. 

Mr.  M.  O.  Lanfair,  Franklin  Co.,  Mass., 
uses  a  chicken  coop  which  he  has  “made  for 
many  years  and  has  not  yet  found  anything 
of  the  kind  that  is  as  well  liked.”  He  sends 
a  sketch,  from  which  the  engraving  is  made. 
An  ordinary  drygoods  box  is  used.  To  the 
open  end  of  this  box  a  frame  of  lath  is  fast¬ 
ened,  thus  making  a  run  or  yard  for  the 
chickens  when  the  box  is  placed  upon  the 
ground,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The 
box  furnishes  a  comfortable  place  for  the 


BOX  AND  FRAME  CHICKEN  COOP. 


lien  and  chickens  during  stormy  weather,  an 
escape  from  the  hot  sun,  etc.  When  not  in 
use  the  lath  frame  can  be  taken  from  the 
box,  its  three  sides  and  end  separated, 
and  stored  away  for  use  another  season. 


A  Rat  and  Mouse  Trap. 

The  accompanying  engravings,  made  from 
sketches  sent  by  “  G,  W.  O,”  Harmony 
Grove,  Pa.,  show  a  trap  for  catching  rats  and 


Fig.  1.— BOTTOM  OF  MOUSE  TRAP. 


mice.  It  consists  of  a  long  narrow  box  with 
the  top  and  lower  part  of  the  ends  removed. 
A  square  piece  is  cut  out  of  the  bottom  near 
the  middle,  which  becomes  the  “  pan  ”  of  the 
trigger  of  the  dead-fall,  shown  in  figure  1. 
A  heavy  board  is  made  to  fit  the  interior  of 
the  box  closely,  and  an  upright  piece  is 
fastened  to  it  at  the  central  point.  This 


standard  is  connected  with  the  trigger  as 
shown  in  figure  2.  The  trap  is  set  in  the 
path  of  the  vermin,  and  as  they  pass  over 


Fig.  2.— A- BOX  MOUSE  TRAP. 


the  “  pan,”  in  the  center  of  the  bottom,  the 
trap  is  sprung,  and  the  heavy  board  falls  and 
does  its  work  effectually.  This  trap  can  be 
easily  and  quickly  made  by  almost  any  one. 
In  using  a  trap  of  this  kind,  it  should  be 
placed  in  the  run  of  the  animals,  with  the 
board  that  serves  as  a  dead-fall  propped  up. 
After  a  few  days,  when  the  rats  have  become 
accustomed  to  it,  and  pass  through  it  freely, 
remove  the  props  and  set  the  trap  for  them. 


Among  the  Farmers. —No.  63. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 

Of  all  our  domestic  animals  none,  in  my 
opinion,  are  more  generally  neglected  than 
Farm  Dogs. 

On  most  farms  they  are  ill-trained  nui¬ 
sances.  A  good  dog  is  to  me  invaluable.  I 
do  not  regard  him  as  much  of  a  safeguard 
against  systematic  or  “  professional  ”  robbers, 
for  the  best  dog  in  the  world  will  yield  to  the 
influences  of  the  other  sex,  and  be  by  this 
means  enticed  away  from  his  charge  long 
enough  for  the  house  to  be  entered  and  plun¬ 
dered  ;  but  tramps,  hen-roost  thieves,  and  all 
of  that  class  are  sure  to  keep  at  a  respectful 
distance  from  a  large  and  powerful  dog. 

A  sonorous  bark  is  one  of  his  grand  pos¬ 
sessions.  I  love  to  hear  a  dog’s  bark  fairly 
wake  the  echoes  of  the  hills.  It  may  wake 
your  guests  too,  but  the  family  will  soon  get 
used  to  it,  and  whoever  has  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  house  on  his  mind  will  wake, 
listen  a  minute,  and  determine  by  the  tone 
whether  the  bark  means  a  half  welcome  to  a 
late  returning  hired  man,  or  that  some  one 
coming  toward  the  house  is  thus  warned  to 
keep  off  if  he  has  no  business.  It  may  mean 
to  sound  an  alarm  of  danger,  and  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  under  tone  of  anger,  showing 
the  immediate  presence  of  a  real  foe ;  or 
the  bark  is  only  a  sort  of  watchman’s  call, 
as  policemen  “sound  their  locusts,”  on  the 
curb  stones,  or,  in  European  cities,  sing  out 
their  hourly  hail.  Whatever  it  means,  it  is 
an  assurance  of  vigilance,  and  so  far,  of 
safety.  Of  all  the  “voices  of  the  night,” 
none  is  so  pleasant,  none  breaks  upon  the 
stillness  with  so  friendly  a  tone,  and  none  so 
lulls  to  sleep  as  the  bark  of  a  dog. 

If  an  owl  hoots  we  fear  for  the  hen-roost ; 
if  a  cock  crows,  we  wonder  if  it  is  morning  ; 
if  a  fox  barks,  we  get  up,  worry  about  the 
turkey-hen  sitting  in  the  meadow,  and  whist¬ 
ling  for  the  dog  start  him  off  to  chase  the  in¬ 
truder  away. 

The  Training  of  a  Dog 

should  begin  soon  after  birth,  and  be  finish¬ 
ed  before  he  is  much  over  two  years’  old. 
A  dog  who  changes  his  owner  after  he  is  two 
years  old  is  never  the  companion  and  friend 
that  he  is  if  trained  and  fed  by  him  who  is 


to  be  his  life-long  master.  During  his  period 
of  training  he  should  have  little  to  do  with 
other  dogs.  He  naturally,  or  by  second 
nature,  prefers  man’s  companionship,  and 
should  have  all  his  enjoyment  when  with  his 
master  or  the  family.  Petting,  approbation, 
and  perhaps  tit-bits,  should  reward  well¬ 
doing  during  his  lessons,  and  the  reward 
should  follow  at  once  upon  the  deed.  In  the 
same  way  disapprobation  and  light  punish¬ 
ment  should  follow  upon  remissness.  Severe 
punishment  cowes  a  young  dog  and  should 
never  be  resorted  to,  except  perhaps  for 
“  turning ’’upon  his  master,  or  biting  one  of 
the  family — then  the  lesson,  never  to  do  so 
again,  must  be  prompt  and  decisive.  After  a 
dog  is  once  so  trained  as  to  thoroughly  com¬ 
prehend  an  order,  even  then  disobedience, 
though  very  persistent,  should  not  be  severely 
punished  until  after  long  and  patient  efforts 
with  every  kind  of  mild  treatment  fails. 

Dogs  may  be  so  trained  as  to  have  every 
particle  of  pluck  taken  out  of  them,  thrashed 
and  cowed,  and  made  to  do  every  thing  from 
fear  of  the  lash,  to  follow  at  the  heel,  to  be 
as  cringing  and  subservient  under  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  eye  as  slaves — and  yet  give  them  a 
chance  and  they  will  show  the  treachery  and 
ferocity  of  wolves.  The  very  lash  that  makes 
a  dog  cringe  and  crouch  and  obey  under  pro¬ 
test,  stirs  in  him  and  trains  in  him  fierceness 
and  cruelty  and  hate,  instead  of  the  love, 
fidelity  and  kindly  tempers,  which  should 
bear  sway  with  every  household  dog. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  dogs  as  it  is  with 
children — cowards  are  cruel  and  treacherous 
the  world  over.  A  passionate,  cowardly 
father  trains  up  cowardly,  mean-spirited 
sons,  and  wolfish,  treacherous  dogs,  and  does 
not  know  why  this  is  so. 

As  to  Kinds  of  Dogs, 

I  prefer  greatly  those  which  are  valued  for 
their  intelligence.  Our  house-guard  is  a  cross 
between  a  St.  Bernard  and  a  Scotch  Colley. 
He  is  a  noble  fellow,  veiy  handsome,  marked 
like  the  St.  Bernard,  and  of  nearly  the  size  of 
that  breed,  with  the  coat  and  face  of  the 
Colley,  and  with  the  docility  and  intelligence 
of  both  breeds.  He  was  nearly  three  years 
old  before  he  manifested  much  affection. 
Now  he  is  eight,  and  a  more  affectionate 
creature,  or  one  more  solicitious  to  obey 
orders  and  do  as  he  is  told,  never  lived.  His 
size  makes  him  the  terror  of  tramps,  and  of 
others  too,  particularly  of  that  class  of 
society  whose  fondness  for  chicken  makes 
them  indifferent  to  claims  of  ownership. 
There  is  an  advantage  in  crossing  certain 
breeds  that  cross  well.  With  two  breeds  of 
dogs  that  have  been  for  years  reared  for  in¬ 
telligent,  faithful  service,  these  qualities  may 
be  expected  to  prevail  in  a  hightened  degree 
in  the  offspring  of  a  cross,  but  no  doubt,  as  in 
other  crosses,  not  in  the  progeny  when  both 
parents  are  cross-bloods.  The  result  of  such 
breeding  is  to  form  curs  and  mongrels,  with¬ 
out  uniformity  of  either  physical,  intellectual, 
or  moral  characteristics.  In  ill-bred  dogs  no 
trait  is  more  common  than  a  reversion,  in  a 
Darwinian  sense,  to  a  wolfish  treachery, 
which  make  them  unsafe  to  have  around. 

Tliis  leads  me  to  think  of  an  interesting 
conversation  that  I  recently  had  in  regard  to 

Polled  Angus  Durham  Cattle, 

My  friend,  Mr.  Thos.  R.  Clark,  of  New 
York  City,  showed  me,  with  pardonable  pride, 
an  article  in  the  Chicago  “  Drovers’  Jour¬ 
nal,”  praising  greatly  a  lot  of  86  head  of 
Polled  Angus  half-blood  steers,  of  his  breed- 
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ing,  which  had  been  sold  in  the  Chicago 
stock-yards  and  shipped  thence  to  New  York. 
It  seems  this  was  the  first  lot  of  Polled  beef 
cattle  ever  offered  in  any  American  market. 
Mr.  Clark’s  farm  is  at  Victoria,  Kansas,  where 
he  was  associated  with  the  founder  of  that 
English  colony,  the  late  George  Grant.  At 
Mr.  Grant's  death,  Mr.  Clark  bought  his 
Polled  Angus  bull,  an  imported  animal  of 
rare  excellence,  and  has  used  him  and  his 
progeny  from  that  time  on  upon  grade 
Shorthorn  cows,  with  marked  success. 

Eight  years  ago  the  herd  was  begun  by  the 
selection  of  the  best  Cherokee  heifers  that 
•could  be  bought.  These  were  round-bar¬ 
relled  and  neat  every  way,  close  made  and 
fine  boxed,  none  of  them  being  loose  or 
coarse.  They  were  bred  to  good  Shorthorn 
and  Angus  bulls,  and  their  female  progeny 
■of  several  generations  formed  the  herd  as  it 
now  exists — as  a  rule  admirably  formed  cows, 
good  handlers  in  every  way,  and  hornless. 

It  is  now  at  least  ten  years  since  Mr.  A.  B. 
Allen  and  myself,  writing  independently, 
but  after  consultation,  and  from  purely  dis¬ 
interested  motives,  began  to  advocate  Polled 
bulls  for  use  on  the  plains  and  in  Texas,  the 
argument  being  that  they  were  among  the 
best  known  breeds  of  beef  cattle  ;  that  hav¬ 
ing  no  horns  they  would  be  less  dangerous 
for  men  to  handle,  and  for  horses  to  be 
among,  and  besides,  less  likely  to  hurt  one  an¬ 
other,  both  at  pasture  and  crowded  upon  the 
cars,  and  having  less  fear  of  one  another, 
could  be  moved  with  less  worry  and  less 
shrinkage.  These  beautiful  cattle  are  the 
best  demonstration  that  could  be  wished  for 
of  the  correctness  of  these  views.  Mr.  F. 
Joseph,  the  drover  who  handled  them  in  the 
New  York  Market,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  before-mentioned  journal,  states  that 
these  steers  were  as  nice  as  any  ever  killed 
in  this  city  of  their  weight.  “The  beef  was 
uniform — one  steer  like  the  other,  and  as 
white  as  marble.”  They  averaged  alive  1,340 
pounds  each,  and  dressed  62  pounds  to  the 
100.  They  averaged  also  140  pounds  of  fat 
and  106  pounds  of  hide  each,  making  the  use¬ 
ful  portion  of  each  steer  1,076  pounds,  or 
over  80  per  cent  of  the  live  weight.  Besides 
.this  the  quality  of  the  beef  was  of  the  best. 

Now,  these  steers  were  larger  than  ordinary 
pure  Angus  steers  would  have  been.  They 
had  not  had  a  first-rate  chance,  or  rather  Mr. 
Clark  sold  them  as  yearlings,  and  though 
well  cared  for  they  had  not  been  forced  at 
all.  They  combined  the  good  qualities  of 
three  breeds.  The  Cherokees  could  give 
them  little  that  is  valuable,  besides  hardiness. 
The  Shorthorns  or  Durhams,  as  they  are 
popularly  called,  gave  size,  early  maturity, 
and  fattening  tendencies,  while  the  Angus 
cross  improved  the  “quality,”  in  everyway 
gave  the  Angus  style  (depth  and  roundness 
•of  barrel,  well  ribbed  back,  and  in  general 
breadth  and  squareness  of  outline  which  is 
remarkable),  and  made  them  hornless. 

Mr.  Clark  has  some  500  or  more  of  these 
cows,  of  which  he  annually  sells  the  steer 
•calves,  at  very  good  prices,  for  other  farmers 
to  raise  and  fatten.  He  calls  them  “  Angus- 
Durhams,”  as  indeed  they  are,  but  he  calls 
them  a  breed,  or  the  beginning  of  a  breed, 
which  I  hold  they  are  not,  and  never  should 
be.  Their  superior  qualities  are  in  a  great 
degree  owing  to  their  being  cross  breeds — 
that  is,  the  progeny  of  pure  bulls  of  one  breed 
.(Angus),  on  nearly  pure  cows  of  another 
/(Durhams).  Thus,  according  to  law,  he 


might  expect  the  combined  excellencies  of 
both  breeds,  and  this  he  obtains.  Now,  if 
he  breeds  Angus-Durliam  bulls  upon  Angus- 
Durham  cows,  long  suppressed — “bred  out” 
— tendencies,  qualities  and  “  points”  will  be 
almost  certain  to  appeal-,  the  new  breed  will 
be  reduced  in  size,  in  constitution  ;  they  will 
not  be  so  good  feeders,  gs  their  ancestors,  and 
their  proportions  will  not  be  so  excellent. 


A  Place  for  Earm  Tools. 

In  the  February  number  we  gave  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  “a portion  of  a  well-arranged 
Tool-house.”  In  it  the  forks,  shovels,  etc., 
are  inverted,  and  stand  in  holes  bored  in  side 
shelves.  The  accompanying  engraving  shows 
another  portion  of  a  tool-house  arranged  for 


PORTION  OF  A  TOOL  HOUSE. 


such  tools  as  can  not  be  set  in  holes.  The 
short,  or  D-liandled  shovels,  forks,  scoops, 
etc.,  are  hung  by  their  handles  to  stout  pins, 
driven  in  at  frequent  intervals  along  the 
scantling  frame-work  of  the  side  of  the 
house.  Two  long,  stout  pins  are  fastened  on 
opposite  sides  and  near  the  top  of  one  of  the 
posts,  for  the  safe  keeping  of  wooden  hand 
rakes,  etc.  Pins  may  be  placed  elsewhere. 


C!ose-Br<‘('ding — Is  it  Injurious? 

— Close-breeding  is  the  coupling  of  those  ani¬ 
mals  that  are  closely  related  to  each  other. 
The  Jersey  bull,  “Mercury” — a  portrait  and 
account  of  which  was  given  last  November — is 
a  son  of  ‘  ‘  Alphea  ”  by  her  brother,  ‘  ‘  Jupiter.  ” 
This  is  a  good  illustration  of  very  close-breed¬ 
ing.  Close-breeding  is  a  means  of  perpetuat¬ 
ing  those  qualities  that  are  common  to  the 
animals  coupled.  If  good  points  predomi¬ 
nate  in  the  animals,  close-breeding  will  tend 
to  fix  them  ;  if  bad  qualities  are  common  to 
the  animals,  they  are  quite  sure  to  be  found 
in  the  offspring.  In  itself,  there  is  nothing 
injurious  in  close-breeding.  If  the  breeder 
starts  with  excellent  animals,  according  to 
the  general  law  of :  “  Like  produces  Like,” 
excellent  animalp  will  be  the  result,  with  the 
good  points  more  firmly  fixed.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  many  excellent  strains  or  families 
have  been  built  up.  Under  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  animals,  and  by  unskilled  men, 
close-breeding  is  not  to  be  recommended. 


“A  Live  Harrow.” 

“D.  S.,  Jr.,”  Preston  Co.,  West  Va.,  has 
certainly  a  right  to  be  heard,  for  he  not  only 
claims  that  he  “has  been  a  subscriber  for  30 
years,”  but  he  moreover  claims  that  we  shall 
regard  him  “as  a  life-long  subscriber,”  for 
the  reason  that  in  each  one  of  these  many 
years  he  has  “always  got  his  money  back.” 
After  this  pleasantry,  we  are  prepared  to  find 
that  the  outlines  of  his  “Live  Harrow,”  which 
he  has  not  patented,  but  which  he  has  found 
of  great  service  in  his  farm  operations,  are 
contained  “within  a  lot  of  salt-hungry 
sheep.”  Among  his  other  reasons  for  his 
faith  in  their  utility,  he  cites  the  following  : 
“  I  had  at  one  time  a  4-acre  lot  of  new  ground 
that  I  wished  to  get  into  grass  as  a  permanent 
pasture.  The  lot  was  literally  covered  with 
stumps  and  boulders,  but  with  a  one-horse 
shovel-plow,  I  managed  to  scratch  all  the 
ground  that  was  ‘  come-at-able,’  sowed  it  to 
wheat  and  grass.  I  then  had  about  two 
dozen  head  of  sheep,  and  having  first  dropped 
a  small  quantity  of  salt,  at  intervals  of  about 
two  rods,  all  over  the  field,  the  sheep  were 
let  on.  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  that  field 
had  been  so  thoroughly  trampled  over  by  the 
sheep  that  scarcely  a  grain  of  wheat  could  be 
seen.  The  result  was  an  excellent  stand  of 
wheat,  and  an  equally  good  catch  of  grass. 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  our  correspon¬ 
dent  has  tried  the  same  “  Live  Harrow  ”  upon 
ground  free  of  stumps  and  stones,  with  most 
gratifying  results.  With  regard  to  this  kind 
of  “  harrow,”  he  suggests  that  it  should  never 
be  borrowed  from  a  neighbor,  but  should 
“  always  be  home-made,”  in  other  words,  he 
would  have  the  farmer  raise  his  own  sheep. 
He  says:  “In  this  mountain  region,  where 
land  is  cheap  and  productive,  nothing  pays 
so  well  as  sheep.”  If  this  pleasant  way  of  re¬ 
garding  a  flock  of  sheep  as  a  “  Live  Harrow  ” 
serves  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers  in  gen¬ 
eral  to  the  profit  that  may  result  from  the 
keeping  of  sheep,  it  will  do  good  service.  As 
workers  of  the  ground,  as  cleaners  of  the 
land  of  weeds  and  brush  of  all  sorts,  6heep 
will  earn  their  living.  The  spring  lambs,  for 
home  use  or  market,  and  the  fleeces,  may  be 
regarded  as  clear  profit.  In  all  localities 
where  there  are  effective  dog-laws,  sheep  may 
be  made  most  important  factors  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  of  even  a  small  farm.  Where  there  is 
no  dog-law,  the  prospects  of  success  are  un¬ 
certain,  and  measures  should  be  taken  to 
suppress  all  the  sheep-killing  curs  at  once. 


A  Post  Holder. 

Those  who  use  posts  and  rails  for  fencing, 
or  even  have  only  bar-posts  to  make,  the  rest 
of  the  fence  being  of  the  Virginia  “  snake  ”  in 
some  of  its  forms,  will  find  a  handy  device  in 


A  HOLDER  FOR  POSTS. 

the  post  holder  here  presented.  It  consists 
of  four  pieces  of  timber — two  long  ones 
parallel  upon  the  ground,  and  two  shorter 
pieces  resting  upon  those  at  right  angles. 
These  last  pieces  have  a  place  cut  out  of  the 
upper  side  for  the  post  to  fit  into.  A  ring 
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staple,  with  a  long  iron  hook,  is  fastened  into 
one  end  of  cross  pieces,  one  upon  the  right, 
and  the  other  upon  the  left  side  of  the  post, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving.  After  the  post 
has  been  put  into  position,  the  hooks  are 
turned  upon  it  and  driven  into  the  upper 
side  of  the  post,  thus  securing  it  firmly.  The 
great  difficulty  in  boring  bar  posts  is  in  hold¬ 
ing  them  from  turning  or  twisting  ;  by  such 
1  a  simple  frame,  with  its  hooks,  this  is  over¬ 
come,  and  a  man  can  do  good  work  rapidly. 


moves  up  and  forward.”  [The  latch,  catch-pin 
and  position  of  all  the  parts  are  sufficiently  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  accompanying  engraving. — Ed.] 


A  Stump  Puller. 


We  have  recently  published  a  number  of 
stump  pullers,  but  still  receive  new  devices 
for  facilitating  the  important  and  by  no  means 


PULLING  STUMPS  WITH  LOG  AND  LEVER. 


easy  work  of  clearing  the  land  of  stumps. 
“  A.  B.  K.,”  Porter  Co.,  Ind.,  sends  a  sketch 
from  which  the  engraving  has  been  made. 
A  stout  lever,  8  or  10  feet  long,  is  set  up  by 
the  stump,  and  the  foot  chained  fast  to  it.  A 
chain  being  fastened  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
lever  is  carried  to  a  log  placed  10  or  12  feet 
from  the  stump.  The  log  prevents  the  chain 
from  swinging  up  and  hurting  the  horses. 
A  wagon  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  log  by 
loading  the  rear  end  with  stones,  and  hitch¬ 
ing  the  chain  to  the  hind  axletree.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  keep  the  team  on  a  straight  line 
with  the  chain,  or  the  wagon  will  be  upset. 


A  ^elf>€losing:  Gate  Latcli. — “  R. 

W.,”  writes  :  ‘  I  enclose  a  sketch  of  a  self¬ 
closing  latch  for  a  farm  gate,  that  I  have  con¬ 
trived  and  used  for 


some  years  with  sat¬ 
isfaction.  Springs 
are  unreliable,  and 
often  break ,  gravity 
does  not  act  with 
sufficient  promptness 
to  secure  a  latch, 
that  is  weighted, 
from  the  recoil  of  a 
slam.  This  latch  I 
never  saw  fail  to 
catch  in  the  fiercest 
“blow.”  It  is  inex¬ 
pensive.  The  curved 
tail  must  be  thin 
enough  and  suffici¬ 
ently  soft  to  admit 
a  spring  gate  latch,  of  bending,  either  by 
a  pair  of  large  pincers  or  a  hammer,  just 
so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  passage  of  the  pin 
bolted  through  the  front  style  of  the  gate. 
As  the  gate  closes  the  latch  lifts  and  the  tail¬ 
piece  advances.  The  catch-pin  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  move  out  unless  the  whole  end  of  the  gate 


Management  of  Lambs  in  Spring. 

As  a  rule  it  is  best  to  begin  to  wean  lambs 
as  soon  as  they  can  be»tempted  to  eat — when 
four  or  five  weeks  old.  A  separate  enclosure 
should  be  made  for  them,  to  which  the  sheep 
cannot  gain  access.  This  may  be  an  ad¬ 
joining  yard,  and  in  it  place  a  long  trough 
upon  or  near  the  ground,  in  which  bran  and 
oatmeal  should  be  scattered.  The  practice  of 
feeding  the  lambs  should  be  continued  after 
the  ewes  are  turned  out  to  pasture,  and  if 
they  can  have  the  exclusive  run  of  a  part  of 
the  pasture  it  is  all  the 
better  for  them.  Such  an 
arrangement  can  be  made 
by  having  gaps  in  the  fence, 
which  the  lambs  are  not 
slow  to  discover  and  use.  A 
few  small  gates  or  “lamb 
creeps  ”  may  be  made  in  the 
fence  to  let  the  lambs 
through,  and  at  the  same 
time  entirely  prevent  the 
sheep  from  passing.  It 
should  not  be  overlooked 
that  any  extra  care  given 
to  lambs  in  early  spring  will 
have  its  influence  through 
all  their  lives,  making  them 
stronger  and  better.  At  the 
same  time,  good  care  to  the 
a  relief  to  then-  dams,  which 
sheep  husbandry. 


lambs  means 
is  an  important  point  in 


Fig.  1.— BIT  FOR  SUCK- 


An  Illustration  of  the  Value  of  Illustra¬ 
tions— Self-Sucking  Cows. 

The  request,  “  Everybody  Send  Some¬ 
thing,”  was  made  in  February,  asking  our 
readers  to  send  us  descriptions  and  sketches 
of  any  labor-saving  devices,  contrivances, 
etc.,  for  the  benefit  of  many  others.  To  il¬ 
lustrate  the  matter  we  described  a  simple  de¬ 
vice  for  stopping  cows  from  drawing  their 
own  milk.  “It  was  merely  a  short  bit  of 
iron  pipe — a  piece  of  gas-pipe  open  at  the 
ends ....  put  across  the  mouth  of  the  cow, 
and  the  two  ends  fastened  to  the  horns  with 
a  stout  string,  etc.”.  ...  It  would  seem  as  if 
this  simple  device  was 
there  so  fully  de¬ 
scribed,  that  an  en¬ 
graving  of  it  was  un- 
ing  cow.  necessary  to  make  it 

any  clearer.  But  from  our  letters  it  is  very 
evident  that  the  gas-pipe  prevention  is  new  to 
many,  and  imperfectly  understood.  “  Please 
send  me  the  number  that  has  the  description 
how  to  stop  a  cow  from  drawing  her  own 
milk,  with  a  piece  of  iron  pipe.”  Evidently 
this  was  written  by 
one  who  had  read 
“  Everybody  Send 
Something,”  and  wish¬ 
es  the  engraving  rather 
than  the  description  of 
the  device.  This  is 
but  one  of  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  great 
value  of  an  engraving 
over  mere  words  in  conveying  ideas.  The 
space  occupied  by  a  single  well-executed  il¬ 
lustration  may  give  at  once  more  real,  accu¬ 
rate  information  than  five  times  the  same 


Fig.  2.- 


-BIT  IN  POSI¬ 
TION. 


space  in  print.  We  request  those  intending- 
to  send  us  information  about  some  device,  to 
keep  in  mind  this  fact,  and,  so  far  as  possible, 
make  sketches,  even  of  the  roughest  kind,  to 
accompany  the  description.  It  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  many  have  taken  the  hint  and 
are  sending  sketches  of  farm  and  garden  im¬ 
plements,  household  conveniences,  etc.  If 
all  are  not  thanked  individually  by  letter,  it 
is  for  lack  of  time.  To  those  who  wish  to 
learn  more  of  the  device  for  the  sucking 
cow,  we  give  the  accompanying  illustrations. 
Do  they  need  any  further  description  ? 


A  Mill  for  Hen  Manure. 

Mr.  B.  O.  Beitel,  Northampton  Co.,  Pa.,  has 
a  useful  home-made  machine  for  bringing 
hen  manure  into  a  form  to  be  used,  which 
he  describes  as  follows  :  “I  constructed  a  box 


Fig.  1. — SIDE  VIEW  OF  MANURE  MILL. 

2  feet  long,  8  inches  wide,  and  12  inches  high.. 
A  cog-wheel  and  pinion — the  gearing  of  an 
old  fanning  mill— was  purchased  for  a  trifle. 
I  made  a  shaft  of  ’/«-bich  iron,  and  keyed  it 
on  the  pinion.  A  cylinder  of  wood  about  8 
inches  in  diameter  by  8  inches  long  was 
turned  out  and  spikes,  or  large  nails,  driven 
into  its  circumference.  This  cylinder  was 
put  into  the  box,  the  sides  being  cut  down  to 
admit  the  shaft.”  The  construction  of  the 
mill  is  shown  in  side  view  in  figure  1,  and  a 
view  looking  down  into  the  hopper  is  given 
in  figure  2.  Mr.  B.  writes  :  “  This  machine  is 
of  great  value,  as  it  breaks  up  the  hard  lumps 


Fig.  2. — HOPPER  AND  GRINDER  OF  THE  MILL. 

in  the  hen  manure,  which  otherwise  would: 
not  be  available  in  applying  it.  I  take  the- 
manure  from  the  coops  at  frequent  intervals,, 
put  it  in  barrels,  and  keep  it  m  a  dry  place. 
Towards  spring  I  take  it  out,  and  run  it 
through  the  machine,  mix  it  with  equal  parts 
of  road  dust,  and  apply  to  the  corn  in  the  hill. 
I  hope  this  device  will  be  of  use  to  those  who, 
from  the  difficulty  of  bringing  their  hen 
manure  into  a  proper  condition  to  use  upon 
their  fields,  have  let  it  go  entirely  to  waste.” 


Colorado  Potato  Iteetle. — The  wide 
experience  that  the  American  farmers  have- 
had  with  this  pest  should  teach  them  that 
much  depends  upon  the  prompt  and  early 
application  of  the  remedy.  The  best  method 
of  using  Paris  Green,  or  London  Purple,  is 
with  water.  The  ways  of  applying  this  are 
various. but  none  better  than  with  a  sprinkling 
pot  with  a  fine  rose,  keeping  it  well  stirred^ 
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A  Cheap  Home-Made  Pump. 


am  cisterns,  or  liquid 

Fig-.  1. — THE  VALVE. 


A  pump  made  out  of  boards  may  be  used 
for  drawing  water  from  cisterns,  or  liquid 
manure  out  of  tanks, 
etc.  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Cor- 
lett,  Westchester  Co., 

N.  Y.,  sends  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  home-made 
pump  which  he  has 
used  for  some  time. 

The  tube  part  of  it  is 
made  of  7/&-inch  pine  ;  two  of  the  four  strips 
being  43/,  inches  wide,  and  the  others  3  inches, 
forming  a  box  3  inches  square  when  nailed 
together.  The  tube  or  box  should  be  long 
enough  to  reach  about  2  feet 
above  the  top  of  the  cistern. 
A  valve  is  needed  in  the  lower 
end,  and  is  made  of  a  piece 
of  hard-wood  of  the  size  to 
fit  into  the  tube.  A  2-inch 
hole  is  bored  in  the  center, 
and  a  piece  of  leather  tacked 
on  the  top  to  cover  it.  The 
leather  has  a  piece  of  wood 
fastened  to  it  upon  the  upper 
side  as  shown  in  figure  1. 
The  “plunger  ” is  made  from 
a  7/«-inch  pine  strip,  27/8 
inches  wide,  and  about  one 
foot  longer  than  the  tube. 
Bevel  the  lower  end  of  it  and 
nail  a  strip  on  each  side, 
b,  one  foot  long,  and  one  foot 
from  the  bottom,  to  make 
the  plunger  run  steady.  A  piece  of  stout 
leather  is  fastened  on  the  end,  a,  to  fit  closely 
in  the  tube.  For  the  spout,  a  hole  is  cut  in 
one  side  of  the  tube 
near  the  top,  and  an 
outlet  made  by  fold¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  tin  12 
inches  long,  9  inches 
wide,  as  indicated  in 
figure  3.  Bend  the 
;  sides  up  at  the  dot¬ 
ted  lines,  the  short 


Fig.  2.— THE 

PLUNGER 


Fig.  3. — TIN  FOR  SPOUT. 


piece  at  the  end  being  turned  down  and 
nailed  securely  to  the  tube  below  the  hole. 


A  Stable  Scraper. 

A  strip  of  heavy  India  rubber,  two  pieces 
of  inch-board,  four  small  bolts,  and  a  hard¬ 
wood  handle,  constitute  the  materials  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  scraper,  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  The  rubber  is  placed  between  the 
strips  of  board,  with  one  edge  extending  an 
inch  or  so,  and  the  whole  securely  fastened 
together  by  the  four  bolts.  With  the  handle 


A  GOOD  STABLE  SCRAPER. 

adjusted,  the  scraper  is  ready  for  use,  and  a 
very  handy  implement  it  will  be  found  for 
cleaning  the  floors  of  bams,  stables,  etc. 

Under  Draining. — At  no  time  of  the 
year  are  the  effects  of  good  under  draining 
as  apparent  as  now.  Where  the  soil  was 
before  wet  and  unfit  for  the  plow,  grain  is 
being  sown  in  a  warm  and  finely  pulverized 
-.seed  bed.  But  the  effects  of  drains  are  felt 


all  through  the  year,  though  perhaps  in  not 
so  striking  a  manner  as  in  early  spring.  They 
lessen  injurious  effects  of  drouth,  and  more 
freely  admit  the  atmosphere  to  the  soil,  thus 
accelerating  the  disintegration  of  minerals 
and  other  fertilizing  elements,  organic  mat¬ 
ter,  etc.  As  rains  fall,  they  pass  into  the  por¬ 
ous  soil,  feed  the  roots,  etc. ,  instead  of  form¬ 
ing  in  pools  upon  the  surface,  or  running  off 
into  the  streams,  as  they  do  on  undrained  soil. 
A  well  drained  soil  is  easier  to  work,  and  will 
yield  a  larger  crop  for  the  same  amount  of 
labor.  Quicker  returns  are  obtained  from 
any  fertilizers  applied  to  a  mellow  soil  than 
when  put  upon  one  that  is  filled  with  clods. 


How  to  use  Bones. 

Plant  food  is  concentrated  in  bones,  and 
most  gardeners,  who  make  a  business  of  rais¬ 
ing  fruits  and  vegetables,  appreciate  their 
value.  The  great  drawback  to  their  use  is 
the  difficulty  of  reducing  them  to  sufficient 
fineness,  so  that  plants  may  immediately  ap¬ 
propriate  them.  If  bone  mills  were  more 
common,  and  the  adulteration  of  the  ground 
bone  were  less  frequent,  this  excellent  fer¬ 
tilizer  would  be  more  commonly  used.  Even 
without  bone  mills  there  is  no  need  of  wast¬ 
ing  the  bones,  if  one  has  a  garden.  We  have 
applied  them  with  great  profit  in  several 
ways.  In  tree  planting  they  are  almost  in- 
despensable.  They  can  be  had  of  village  boys 
generally  for  about  twenty -five  to  fifty  cents  a 
barrel.  They  pick  them  up  about  the  streets, 
gardens,  and  slaughter-houses,  the  remnants 
of  butcher’s  meats  sold  to  families.  This 
kind  of  bone  is  fine  enough  to  be  put  into 
borders  for  grape  vines  and  fruit  trees,  and 
to  bury  under  old  trees,  without  any  prepara¬ 
tion.  A  bushel  of  these  bones  to  a  newly 
planted  tree  is  none  too  much,  and  one  may 
safely  plant  five  bushels  under  a  bearing  apple 
or  pear  tree,  or  grape  vine.  So  large  results 
will  not  follow  immediately  from  these 
coarse  pieces  as  from  the  ground  article,  or 
from  superphosphate.  But  there  will  be  in 
the  soil  a  supply  of  food  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  the  roots  will  appropriate  it  as 
they  have  need.  The  fine  rootlets  will  seek 
the  bones,  as  eagerly  as  they  seek  water  in  a 
tile  drain.  We  have  frequently  taken  up 
grape  vines  planted  in  this  way,  and  found 
the  whole  mass  of  bone,  once  solid,  penetrated 
with  fine  roots.  We  doubt  if  any  invest¬ 
ment  in  fertilizers  pays  better  than  in  these 
bones  from  butchers’  meat,  which  are  quite 
plentiful  in  all  our  villages. — Another  method 
of  using  them  is  with  the  preparation  of  the 
hammer  or  stone  sledge.  This  requires  some 
expenditure  of  muscle  or  of  money.  The 
common  bones  are  tough,  and  require  heavy 
blows  to  crush  them.  Parts  will  be  crushed 
quite  fine  and  some  will  remain  in  inch 
pieces.  They  may  be  applied  to  the  soil  for 
all  ordinaiy  crops,  especially  for  turnips,  in 
this  partly  broken  state,  with  profit.  It  is 
still  better,  however,  to  reduce  them  to  a 
finer  state,  by  fermentation  in  a  compost 
heap,  or  by  treating  with  wood  ashes.  If 
they  are  put  into  a  cask  and  mixed  with  al¬ 
ternate  layers  of  wood  ashes,  and  kept  moist, 
they  will  soon  go  to  pieces,  and  the  fine  mix¬ 
ture  will  have  a  large  accession  of  potash  and 
be  made  more  valuable  and  better  adapted  to 
crops  that  want  a  good  deal  of  potash.  If 
wood  ashes  are  not  convenient,  the  bones  may 
be  fermented  in  a  compost  heap  with  good 
garden  soil.  Put  them  into  any  fermenting 


mass  of  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  and  the 
bones  will  add  to  the  heat  and  become  very 
fine.  After  the  fermentation  is  over,  the 
whole  mass  should  be  shovelled  over,  and  in¬ 
timately  mixed,  and  it  may  be  spread  broad¬ 
cast  or  put  in  the  hill  as  a  concentrated 
manure.  This  way  is  good  enough,  though 
it  requires  more  time  than  the  reduction  of 
bone  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  costs  money, 
and  requires  more  careful  handling.  We 
have  used  bones  in  all  these  methods,  with 
great  profit,  for  thirty  years,  and  expect  to 
Use  them  while  we  eat  the  fruits  of  the  gar¬ 
den.  Never  throw  away  any  of  the  bones. 


A  Fender  or  Safeguard  for  a  Pigpen. 

In  the  “  Suggestions  of  and  for  the  Season” 
for  March  we  mentioned  the  importance  of  a 
fender  in  the  pen  of  a  breeding  sow,  to  pre¬ 
vent  her  from  lying  upon  and  killing  the 
pigs.  The  accompanying  engraving  will 
make  the  matter  plain.  The  fender  or  guard 
consists  of  a  board  or  scantling  fastened  upon 


A  FENDER  FOR  PIGPEN. 


that  side  of  the  pen  where  the  bed  is  located. 
It  needs  to  be  high  enough  above  the  floor 
f 6r  the  pigs  to  pass  under  it,  and  at  the  same 
time  extend  out  far  enough  to  prevent  the 
sow  from  lying  close  to  the  wall  of  the  pen. 
If  the  pigs  are  between  the  sow  and  the  wall, 
the  fender  permits  them  to  escape.  It  is 
well  to  make  this  fender  when  the  pen  is 
built;  being  permanent,  it  will  be  very  much 
stronger  than  a  temporary  one;  it  will  then 
always  be  in  place  and  is  not  in  the  way. 


A  Barn  Door  Fastener. 

“  J.  M.  B.,”  Cecil  Co.,  Md.,  draws  and  de¬ 
scribes  a  fastening  used  on  one  of  his  double 
bam  doors.  He 
writes:  “  Most  bam 
doors  of  this  sort  are 
fastened  by  upright 
bars,  with  slots  cut 
in  the  floor.  These 
slots  fill  with  dust, 
ice,  etc.,  and  often 
make  it  difficult  to 
fasten  the  door. 

Hence  came  the  idea 
of  substitutinghard- 
wood  wedges  for  the 
slots,  one  over  the 
door  and  the  other 
on  the  floor,  the 

.  .  ,  .  ,  .  FASTENER  FOR  BARN  DOOR. 

points  being  placed 

in  opposite  directions,  so  that  the  ends  of  the 
bar  ma  r  be  brought  upon  them  and  the  bar 
driven  securely  into  an  upright  position.”  Mr, 
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B.  lias  added  another  important  feature  to  his 
door.  In  the  ordinary  fastening  with  a  bar, 
that  may  swing  out  horizontally  and  be  in 
the  way,  and  do  injury  by  hitting  persons 
passing  near  the  swinging  door.  To  avoid 
this,  two  pieces  of  iron  are  bent  and  placed 
over  the  bar  above  and  below  the  middle 
bolt.  These  “  slots  ”  are  long  enough  to 
allow  the  bar  to  swing  enough  to  clear  the 
wedges  and  no  more.  The  door,  with  the 
improvements,  is  shown  in  the  engraving. 


Another  Wagon  Jack. 


Mr.  “  B.  F.  P.,”  Southboro,  Mass.,  has  used 
a  style  of  Jack  for  14  years,  with  so  much 
satisfaction,  that  he  sends  a  description  of  it 


for  our  readers :  “It  costs  very  little ;  any 
one  can  make  it ;  will  lift  any  reasonable 
weight ;  stores  in  a  small  space,  and  is  very 
easily  carried  from  place  to  place  with  one 
hand,  with  wrench  and  box  of  axle  grease  on 
the  bottom  piece.  These  are  enough  to  call 
it  ‘  Ne  Plus  Ultra.’  ”  The  Jack  thus  described 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving. 


for  its  entire  length.  Over  this  box,  and  in 
each  coop,  he  has  a  simple  “mother,”  made 
of  boards,  with  a  fringe  of  cloth  suspended 
on  the  edge.  As  a  result,  the  chicks,  instead 
of  climbing  over  each  other,  settle  down  on 
the  warm  cover  of  the  box.”  The  construc¬ 
tion  is  easily  understood  from  the  engraving. 


A  New  Riveting  Set. 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Eyles,  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa., 
sends  a  sketch  of  a 
riveting  set,  and 
describes  it  as  fol¬ 
lows :  “A  piece  of 
gas  pipe,  3*/a  inches 
long,  is  obtained, 
and  also  a  solid  steel 
rod,  4'/a  inches  long, 
that  will  fit  nicely 
within  the  gas  pipe, 
when  the  ‘set’  is 
ready  for  use.  Put 
the  end  of  the  gas 
pipe  on  the  bar, 
holding  it  with  the 
left  hand,  and  strike 
the  extending  steel 
rod  with  a  hammer 
in  the  right  hand.” 

The  accompanying 
illustration  shows 
the  ‘  riveter  ’  and 
the  manner  of  hold¬ 
ing  it  when  in  use. 

It  will  doubtless  be 
found  very  conveni¬ 
ent  to  many  who  have  much  riveting  to  do. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Advertising. 


An  Artificial  “Mother”  for  Chickens. 

A  drawing  of  a  “Mother”  for  chickens, 
from  which  our  engraving  is  made,  was  sent 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Bailey,  Denver  Co.,  Col.  He 
writes:  “I  have  often  heard  of  artificial 
mothers  for  young  chicks,  nearly  all  of  them 
give  heat  from  above  by  means  of  a  vessel 
filled  with  hot  water.  Complaints  from  those 
who  have  used  them  have  been  numerous ; 
some  of  the  chicks  are  crushed  by  others  that 


are  trying  to  get  up  nearer  the  source  of  heat, 
and  they  also  frequently  die  of  diarrhoea. 
One  of  my  acquaintances  has  improved  on 
the  system  of  warming  chicks  in  this  way  : 
he  has  a  tin  box  about  six  feet  long  by  a  foot 
wide,  and  six  inches  deep  ;  this  is  set  in  the 
ground.  Under  one  end  of  the  box  he  has  a 
coal-oil  stove  for  heating  the  water  with 
which  the  box  is  filled.  Only  a  smal’  amount 
oi  heat  is  necessary  to  keep  the  box  warm 


Mr.  Editor  : — We  have  had  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  our  Farmer’s  Club,  “  Does  it  it  pay  a 
farmer  to  advertise  ?”  and  it  has  brought  out 
some  rather  curious  experiences.  Mr.  Spooner, 
who  sticks  to  the  Club  about  as  close  as  he 
does  to  his  text  in  the  pulpit,  opened  the 
question.  He  said,  in  discussing  this  ques¬ 
tion,  a  good  deal  depends  upon  who  the 
farmer  is,  what  he  has  to  advertise,  and 
where  he  advertises.  A  good  many  farmers 
do  not  look  far  beyond  their  own  doors  for  a 
market  for  everthing  they 
have  to  sell.  They  calculate 
to  raise  enough  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  want  to  barter 
enough  at  the  store  to  pay 
for  groceries,  clothes,  and 
raise  a  little  money  to  pay  the 
hired  man,  interest  money, 
and  taxes.  If  they  brought 
the  year  round  square,  they 
were  pretty  well  satisfied. 
Now,  unless  a  farmer  has 
some  ambition  to  get  ahead 
in  fife,  to  keep  out  of  debt, 
and  have  a  bank  account,  it 
is  no  use  to  advertise.  If  he 
has  nothing  but  wood  to  sell, 
for  fuel,  and  only  one  market  to  which  he  can 
haul  it,  it  is  waste  of  printer’s  ink  to  advertise. 
The  first  requisite  in  advertising,  is  to  have 
something  in  considerable  quantity  to  sell, 
and  the  more  rare  and  better  the  article,  the 
better  it  will  pay  to  make  your  goods  known. 

Uncle  Jotham  Sparrowgrass,  who  lived  in 
his  early  days  over  on  the  east  end  of  Long 
Island,  and  had  some  experience  there  which 
Jie  is  fond  of  quoting,  said,  “I  don’t  like  to 


differ  from  Mr.  Spooner  on  anything,  but  my 
experience  in  advertising  rare  things  differs 
considerable  from  his,  and  I  can’t  agree  with 
him  in  this.  About  thirty  years  ago  there 
was  a  great  noise  about  Chinese  Yam,  or 
Dioscorea  Batatas,  as  the  nurserymen  called 
it.  Well,  I  bought  some  of  them,  raised  them 
easy  enough,  and  advertised  them  in  the 
‘Sag  Harbor  Trumpet’  all  one  season.  I 
didn’t  make  a  fortune  that  year.  Nobody 
seemed  to  know  what  the  thing  was,  how  to- 
raise  it,  or  whether  it  was  good  for  anything. 
Arter  you’d  raised  it,  I  could  hardly  give  ’em. 
away.  So  you  see,  unless  folks  knew  some¬ 
thing  about  the  crop  you  raise,  and  know 
enough  to  want  it,  the  more  you  advertise- 
the  worse  you  are  off.  I  never  heard  the  Iasi 
of  them  Chinese  Yams,”  said  Uncle  Jotham. 
as  he  sat  down,  “and  if  I  should  go  over  to- 
Southold  now,  the  first  question  they  would 
ask  would  be,  ‘  How’s  Yams  ?’  ” 

Deacon  Smith  said,  “I  have  always  found- 
that  advertising  paid  about  as  well  as  any 
other  investment  in  farming.  It  is  of  little- 
use  to  raise  crops  for  market  unless  you  know 
what  the  demand  of  the  market  is,  and  what 
is  likely  to  pay  fairly  when  it  is  raised.  There- 
is  a  wide  range  of  farm  products  that  pay. 
outside  of  those  that  come  in  competition, 
with  the  prairies.  It  does  not  pay  to  raise- 
grain  beyond  home  wants,  for  Western  grain 
is  in  every  Eastern  market,  and  is  likely  to- 
stay  there.  Of  course  it  does  not  pay  to  ad¬ 
vertise  anything  that  a  farmer  cannot  raise 
with  profit.  But  the  finished  products  of  the 
farm,  fine  fruits  and  vegetables,  gilt-edged  but¬ 
ter,  thoroughbred  stock,  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  poultry,  it  pays  to  raise,  and  to  adver¬ 
tise.  And  it  does  not  make  much  difference- 
where  a  man  lives,  if  it  is  only  near  a  steam¬ 
boat  or  a  depot,  about  the  selling  of  food  or 
stock,  if  he  will  advertise.  Hookertown  is- 
just  as  near  the  center  of  profitable  trade  as 
Boston  or  New  York.  Some  kinds  of  stock 
that  I  raise  goes  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and 
so  long  as  the  purchaser  pays  the  expense  of 
transportation,  I  am  as  well  paid  as  if  I  sold 
in  Shadtown.  Advertising  gives  me  a  hundred 
customers  where  I  should  find  only  one,  if  I 
did  not  use  printer’s  ink.” 

Jake  Frink  said  he  never  made  a  fool  of 
himself  but  once,  and  that  was  when  he  ad¬ 
vertised  “  Black  Cats  For  Sail  ”  in  the  “  Hook¬ 
ertown  Gazette.”  He  said,  “I  read  a  piece 
in  the  paper  once,  that  black  cats’  skins  were 
worth  a  dollar  a  piece,  as  many  as  you  could 
bring  on.  If  that  was  the  case,  I  thought  I 
would  go  to  raisin’  on  ’em.  I  kalculated  that 
I  could  have  a  hundred  breedin’  cats  about 
my  old  barn,  and  they  would  easily  bring 
tew  litters  in  a  year,  and  I  could  raise  a 
thousand  black  cats.  Polly  could  tend  ’em, 
you  know,  and  the  cats  could  get  the  most  of 
their  living  at  the  slaughter-house  close  by. 
Polly  was  in  for  the  job,  and  to  make  the 
market  sure  I  advertised.  I  did  not  plow  so- 
much  as  common  that  year,  ’cause  I  felt  sure 
of  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  fall,  when  the 
cats’  skins  were  sold.  The  cats  bred  well 
enough,  but  some  Jacob  seemed  to  have  been 
round,  and  they  came  out  ringed,  streaked  and 
speckled,  and  about  as  many  colors,  as  kit¬ 
tens.  I  stopped  the  advertisement  as  soon  as 
I  could,  but  the  scrape  cost  me  twenty  dol¬ 
lars,  and  before  the  few  black  kittens  were 
half  grown,  the  man  that  wanted  the  skins 
failed  in  business,  and  Jake  Frink  began  to 
git  lite.  I  have  not  advertised  enny,  sense.”' 

This  chapter  from  the  experience  of  Hook- 
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ertown  ought  to  be  profitable  to  some  of 
your  readers.  I  suppose  it  is  a  fact  that 
not  one  farmer  in  fifty  ever  thinks  of  ad¬ 
vertising  any  thing  that  he  raises  to 
sell.  He  might  advertise  his  farm,  if  he 
wanted  to  sell  it,  but  he  is  satisfied 
to  sell  all  products  at  the  most  con¬ 
venient  market,  at  the  best  price  he  can 
get.  Many  of  those  who  do  advertise  patron¬ 
ize  the  nearest  paper,  without  much  regard 
to  its  circulation,  or  the  wants  of  its  readers. 
Advertising  in  the  right  paper  is  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  as  advertising  at  all.  Jake  Frink’s 
venture  in  the  Hookertown  “Gazette”  did 
not  pay,  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  that 
no  man  in  this  region  wanted  black  cat 
skins.  It  is  of  little  use  to  advertise  farm 
products  in  a  paper  that  makes  a  specialty  of 
the  fashions,  of  tales  and  romance,  of  the¬ 
ology,  medicine,  or  law.  These  papers  may 
have  numerous  readers,  but  very  few  of 
them  want  a  Jersey  bull,  Toulouse  geese, 
Cotswold  sheep,  or  thoroughbred  stock  of  any 
kind.  The  sectarian  and  religious  papers  are 
often  recommended  for  their  large  circula¬ 
tion  and  the  reliable  character  of  the  people 
that  patronize  them.  So  far  as  they  circu¬ 
late  among  fanners,  they  are  a  good  medium 
for  advertising.  But  a  large  part  of  their 
circulation  is  in  cities  and  villages,  among 
people  who  do  not  cultivate  the  soil.  Agri¬ 
cultural  papers  circulate  almost  exclusively 
among  people  who  are  interested  in  cultiva¬ 
tion.  An  advertisement  of  thoroughbred 
stock,  or  of  any  kind  of  vegetable  seed,  or 
tuber  of  extra  quality,  is  sure  to  find  interest¬ 
ed  readers  and  purchasers.  Every  dollar 
paid  for  advertising  a  really  good  article  in 
the  farmer’s  line,  in  agricultural  papers,  is 
sure  to  come  back  again,  and  it  generally 
comes  early.  Fine  stock  raised  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  is  sent  by  express,  or  by  rail,  as  freight, 
all  over  the  country,  and  into  the  British 
Provinces,  and  even  across  the  Atlantic.  The 
gobble  of  Hookertown  turkeys  is  heard  to¬ 
day  in  California,  and  in  Scotland,  across 
the  sea.  Deacon  Smith  knows  how  to  put 
his  goods  on  the  market. 

One  thing  more  about  farmers  advertising. 
When  you  begin  to  raise  a  specialty,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  good  thing  may  be — thorough¬ 
bred  stock,  Suffolks,  Berkshires,  Jerseys, 
Devons,  gilt-edged  butter,  fine  fruit,  maple 
6Ugar,  keep  up  its  quality  and  keep  it  in  the 
papers.  Many  are  faint-hearted  in  their 
ventures,  and  fail  for  want  of  pluck.  If  you 
are  sure  you  have  a  good  thing,  you  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  win  by  sticking  to  it,  and  keeping  it 
before  the  public.  Deacon  Smith  says  he  is 
getting  orders  from  advertisements  sent  out 
many  years  ago.  The  reputation  of  a  good 
thing  spreads  year  by  year,  as  long  as  it  is 
kept  before  the  people  ;  customers  come  from 
unexpected  quarters,  and  the  skillful  adver¬ 
tiser  generally  has  to  answer  letters  of  in¬ 
quiry,  long  after  his  available  stock  is  sold. 
A  paper  like  the  American  Agriculturist  goes 
to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  all  civil¬ 
ized  lands.  It  is  read  when  fresh  from  the 
Post-office.  It  is  put  upon  file,  bound  up, 
advertisements  and  all,  consulted  for  special 
information,  and  read  again,  rainy  days 
and  winter  evenings,  by  a  great  company  of 
cultivators,  and  live  men  and  women.  If 
you  have  got  a  good  thing  to  sell,  adver¬ 
tise  here.  But  please  don’t  come  here  with 
humbugs,  or  black  cat  skins. 

Eookertown,  Ct I  Youvs  to  command, 

March  10, 1881.  )  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 


A  Bail  for  a  Water  Jug. 

Water  will  keep  cool  much  longer  in  an 
earthern  or  “stone”  jar  than  in  a  tin  or 
wooden  vessel,  and  for  this  reason  a  jug  or 
crock  is  very  gener¬ 
ally  used  for  hold¬ 
ing  drinking  water 
in  the  field.  Mr. 
W.  H.  McDonough, 
“ears.”  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa., 

sends  a  sketch  of  a  home-made  handle  for 
an  “  earthen  bucket.”  A  piece  of  stout  wire 
is  selected  to  go  around  the  crock  just  below 
the  “lip”  or  flaring  top.  Loops  or  “ears” 
of  small  wire  are  put  on  this  as  shown  in 
figure  1.  A  bail  from  an  old  pail  can  be 
fitted  into  the  ears.  This  recalls  a  case 
which  came  under 
notice  not  long  ago, 
in  which  a  jug,  hav¬ 
ing  lost  its  handle, 
was  provided  with  a 
substitute  in  the 
form  of  a  bail,  as 
follows :  Two  wire 
“  rings  ”  were  made, 
one  to  go  below  the 
largest  part  of  the 
jug,  and  the  other 
and  smaller  one  near 
neck.  These  were 
i  together  by  four 
passing  be- 
them.  “Ears” 
were  put  on  opposite  sides  of  the  upper  ring, 
and  a  stout  wire  bail  attached  ;  this  bail  was 
provided  with  a  wooden  handle  through 
which  the  wire  passed.  The  jug  thus  fitted 
is  shown  in  figure  2.  From  experience  we 
can  say  it  is  more  convenient  to  carry  than 
a  jug  with  the  ordinary,  one-sided  handle. 


Fig.  1. — WIRE  WITH 


Barrel  Chicken-Coop. 

Any  old  barrel,  that  would  otherwise  be 
thrown  away,  may  be  put  to  good  use  in 
making  a  comfortable  place  for  a  hen  and 
chickens.  Brace  the  barrel  on  the  two  sides 
with  bricks  or  stones  to  keep  it  from  rolling  ; 
raise  the  rear  enough  to  bring  the  lower  edge 
of  the  open  end  close  to  the  ground  ;  drive  a 
few  stakes  in  front  and  the  coop  is  complete. 
It  is  best  to  put  the  barrel  near  a  fence,  that 


A  BARREL  CHICKEN-COOP. 


it  may  be  all  the  more  secure  and  out  of  the 
way.  We  used  to  make  nests  for  the  tur¬ 
keys  in  the  same  way,  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  omitting  the  stakes,  and  putting  in 
a  good  supply  of  straw  to  make  the  nest. 


New  Use  for  Sawdust _ We  hesitate 

in  these  days  of  wonders  to  assert  that  any¬ 
thing  is  impossible.  Sawdust  is  now  coming 
to  the  front  and  seems  to  possess  elements  of 


usefulness  hitherto  unsuspected.  Sawdust 
brick,  sawdust  fence  posts,  sawdust  door¬ 
frames,  mouldings,  etc.,  are  beginning  to  ap¬ 
pear,  but  the  latest  is  the  sawdust  car  wheel 
for  railroad  trains.  These  wheels,  it  is 
claimed,  are  superior  in  many  ways  to  the 
ordinary  ones  of  iron.  The  sawdust  fills 
the  space  between  the  non  rim  and  hub. 


A  Useful  Home-made  Harrow. 

There  is  no  more  important  work  upon  the 
farm  than  harrowing,  and  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  will  be  interested  in  the  cheap  home-made 
harrow  here  presented.  It  is  engraved  from 
a  sketch  sent  by  Mr.  James  Rice,  Akron  Co., 
Ill.,  who  writes  as  follows  :  “  I  made  this  har¬ 
row  four  years  ago,  and  it  has  done  me  great 
service.  It  consists  of  ten  string-pieces,  four 
cross-pieces,  and  a  single  long  head-piece. 
Four  short  pieces  of  chain  are  needed,  be¬ 
sides  the  farm  log-chain,  to  which  the  whif- 
fletrees  are  attached.  The  teeth  are  set  14 
inches  from  each  other,  each  way.  The  whole 


cost  of  my  harrow  was  something  less  than 
five  dollars,  I  doing  my  own  wood- work.” — 
This  harrow  will  cover  a  strip  12  feet  wide, 
and  ought  to  have  three  horses,  unless  the 
team  be  an  unusually  strong  one.  The  har¬ 
row  can  be  made  for  10  feet  spread  upon  the 
same  plan.  But  unless  it  is  made  to  run 
diagonally,  by  having  the  attaching  chains  of 
unequal  length,  the  teeth  of  each  bar  will 
follow  each  other  in  the  same  track. 


Breeding  Disease. 

Attention  to  sanitary  matters  upon  the  farm 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  during  the  hot 
season,  and  they  should  be  considered  in 
time.  Although  statistics  show  that  farmers 
are  longer  lived  than  any  other  class  in  the 
community,  still  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
disease,  and  premature  deaths  among  them, 
from  preventible  causes.  Much  ignorance 
prevails,  and  there  is  need  of  line  upon  line 
in  the  science  of  health.  Nothing  is  more 
common  about  the  farm  house  than  the 
breeding  of  disease.  The  cellar,  the  cess¬ 
pool,  the  privy,  the  well,  and  the  pig-sty  are 
not  infrequently  so  managed  that  they  bring 
disease  and  death  into  the  household.  The 
cellar,  where  fruits  and  vegetables  have  been 
stored  during  the  winter,  is  sometimes  left 
uncleaned  and  unventilated  all  through  the 
summer,  and  the  odors  of  rotten  apples,  de¬ 
cayed  vegetables,  unsavory  meat  barrels,  and 
dead  rats  is  diffused  through  all  the  house 
from  cellar  to  garret.  The  family  breathe 
the  vitiated  atmosphere  by  day  and  night, 
while  they  are  in  the  house,  and  nothing  but 
the  out-of-door  life  most  of  them  lead,  save* 
them  from  sickness  and  death.  We  eennot 
have  pure  air  in  the  house  without  a  clean 
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cellar.  Every  particle  of  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  matter  should  be  removed,  and  the  cellar 
windows  be  kept  open  from  spring  until 
freezing  weather  comes.  There  is  a  still 
greater  peril  to  health  in  the  drinking  water 
used  upon  the  farm.  The  well  in  itself  may 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  soft  water, 
and  yet  be  poisoned  by  filtration  from  the 
surface.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  well  near 
the  house,  for  convenience  in  furnishing 
water,  and  the  cesspool  and  water  closet  near 
for  convenient  use.  The  possibility  of  drain¬ 
age  from  these  places  into  the  well,  does  not 
seem  to  have  entered  the  minds  of  house 
builders  in  past  generations.  The  sink  drain 
discharges,  as  a  rule,  only  a  few  feet  from  the 
house,  and  not  infrequently  upon  the  surface, 
where  all  the  foul  water  and  much  of  the  filth 
of  the  kitchen  lies  festering  for  months  in 
the  summer  sun,  polluting  the  atmosphere, 
and  soaking  away  through  a  porous  subsoil 
into  the  well  water,  twenty  feet  from  the 
mouth  of  the  well.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  water  will  find  its  level,  without 
any  regard  to  quality,  and  if  the  cesspool  is 
deluged  with  barrels  of  soap  suds  and  kitchen 
waste  every  day,  some  portion  of  it  will  reach 
the  well,  if  gravitation  can  caiTy  it  thither. 
The  reports  of  sanitaiy  committees  show  that 
the  poisoning  of  wells  from  the  sink  drain 
and  the  privy  is  not  an  infrequent  source  of 
disease  ,  and  death,  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
danger  is  always  greater  in  summer,  espe¬ 
cially  in  seasons  of  drouth,  when  the  water 
level  sometimes  sinks  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  and, 
of  course,  receives  the  drainage  from  a  greater 
distance.  A  cemented  cistern  for  these  re¬ 
ceptacles  of  filth  will  effectually  guard  the 
well  against  impurities,  and  prevent  this 
source  of  disease.  It  will  furnish,  also,  what 
is  always  wanted  upon  the  farm,  a  valuable 
fertilizer,  and  pay  a  large  interest  on  the  in¬ 
vestment.  Pure  air  and  water  are  the  first 
essentials  to  health,  and  cheap  at  any  price. 


Another  Milking  Stool. 

Mr.  Jacob  Seidel,  Seward  Co.,  Neb.,  writes, 
“In  the  January  number  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  you  picture  a  milking  stool. 
We  have  been  using  a  similar  one  which  we 
think  more  simple  and  easier  to  carry.  The 
drawing  shows  the  whole  thing.  Inch-boards 
will  do.  The  handle  need  not  be  as  large  as 
represented  in  the  drawing.”  The  accom- 


a  milking  stool. 


panying  emgKiving  is  made  from  the  sketch 
sent  by  Mr.  S. ,  who  omits  giving  the  measures. 


Selecting'  Farm  Stoclf. — If  we  were 
as  careful  in  choosing  our  farm  stock  as  in 
picl*ng  out  the  cloth  for  a  coat  or  dress,  bet¬ 
ter  animals  and  more  profit  would  be  the 
result.  The  farmer  should  know  what  he 
wants  in  his  animals,  and  select  accordingly. 


Be  not  misled  by  appearances  nor  overruled 
by  blind  fancy  or  popular  fashion  in  “  points.” 


A  Cheap  Field  Roller. 

The  importance  of  a  roller  for  crushing 
the  clods  in  a  plowed  field,  or  to  smooth  the 
surface  of  meadows  in  spring  is  felt  upon 
every  farm.  Mr.  Frank  Riddle,  Venango  Co., 
Pa. ,  gives  his  method 
of  making  a  cheap 
and  effective  field 
roller  as  follows : 

Fig.  1.— END  OF  STAVE.  t(  j  first  bought  twQ 

sets  of  old  mowing  machine  drive-wheels 
at  the  price  of  old  iron,  and  took  them 
to  a  blacksmith  shop  and  had  the  “warts” 
on  the  face  of  the  wheels  removed.  This  was 
easily  done  with  a  cold  chisel.  Three-eighths 
inch  holes  were  bored  in  the  face  for  bolting 
the  staves  to  the  wheels.  For  staves  I  used 
2‘/a  by  55/e  inch  plank  3  feet  4  inches  long. 
The  edges  of  the  staves  were  bevelled  and  the 


Fig.  3.— THE  ROLLER  FINISHED. 


ends  cut  in  to  fit.  When  the  staves  were 
fitted  I  took  a  4  by  4  scantling  and  ripped  it 
diagonally,  making  triangular-shaped  pieces, 
which  were  laid  upon  the  face  of  the  staves, 
as  shown  in  figure  1.  The  bolts  pass  through 
both  pieces,  and  are  firmly  fastened  to  the 
wheel.  I  used  a  l9/e-inch  iron  rod,  each 
section  being  adjusted  to  revolve  indepen¬ 
dently.”  The  roller  complete  is  shown  in 
figure  2.  A  roller  with  the  surface  ridged  as 
in  the  above,  is  preferred  by  many  to  a 
smooth  one  for  cloddy  or  lumpy  land,  espe¬ 
cially  if  a  harrow  is  to  follow  the  roller. 


Substitutes  for  Glass  in  the  Garden. 

Those  who  have  no  hot-bed  can  do  much  in 
forwarding  early  plants,  whether  of  vege¬ 
tables  or  flowers,  by  means  of  some  kind  of 
a  cold  frame.  The  cold  frame  proper  is  an 
enclosure  of  boards  covered  with  glazed 
sashes,  and  these  again  covered  at  night  with 
a  straw  mat,  board  shutter,  or  some  other 
covering.  Plants  raised  in  such  a  frame  will 
not  of  course  be  so  early  as  those  in  a  hot¬ 
bed,  but  properly  managed,  much  earlier  than 
in  the  open  garden.  Many  are  so  situated 
that  they  cannot  readily  procure  sashes,  or 
do  not  care  to  be  at  the  expense  of  them. 
They  can,  nevertheless,  gain  something  by 
using  a  frame  covered  with  shutters  of  thin 
boards.  These  should  be  of  a  convenient 
size  to  handle  readily.  Make  a  frame  of  6  or 
8  inch  wide  boards,  nailed  to  small  posts 
set  in  the  ground.  It  may  be  six  feet  wide, 
and  as  long  as  convenient.  Make  shutters 
of  thin  boards,  battened  on  one  side,  and  as 
long  as  the  width  of  the  frame  ;  about  four 
feet  wide  will  be  a  convenient  size  for  hand¬ 
ling.  Select  a  sunny  locality  for  the  frame, 
and  one  sheltered  by  a  close  fence  or  a  build¬ 


ing  from  the  cold  winds.  Enrich  the  soil  and 
prepare  it  thoroughly  with  the  spade  and 
rake.  If  the  soil  is  still  cold,  expose  it  to  the 
sun  during  the  day  and  put  on  the  shut¬ 
ters  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
After  a  few  days  the  soil  will  be  warmed  and 
dryer  ;  when  it  is  in  good  condition  sow  the 
seeds,  just  as  in  an  open  bed.  Continue  to 
expose  to  the  sun  and  close  as  before.  After 
the  plants  are  up,  watering,  thinning,  etc.,  is 
needed,  as  if  they  were  in  the  open  ground. 
Plants  in  a  frame  so  treated  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  ahead  of  those  sown  in  an  open  bed.  A 
great  improvement  on  this,  and  the  best  sub¬ 
stitute  for  glass,  is  to  make  frames  of  the  size 
advised  for  the  shutters,  of  stuff  two  inches 
wide  and  an  inch  thick,  with  two  light  strips 
running  lengthwise.  Cover  them  with  cheap 
white  sheeting  tacked  on,  or  better  still,  let 
the  sheeting  be  hemmed  at  the  ends,  and 
furnished  with  rings  at  the  comers  and  about 
a  foot  apart  elsewhere  ;  these  rings  are  to  be 
hooked  over  small  nails,  so  placed  in  the 
frame  as  to  stretch  the  cloth  as  tight  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  muslin  is  then  to  be  coated  with 
a  varnish  made  as  follows.  Put  into  an  iron 
vessel  a  quart  of  Linseed  Oil,  and  add  finely 
pulverized  Sugar  of  Lead,  1  oz. ;  pulverized 
Rosin,  4  oz.,  heat  over  a  gentle  fire  until 
these  are  thoroughly  melted  together  and 
mixed.  This  is  to  be  applied,  while  warm, 
with  a  brush,  doing  it  on  a  clear  day,  and 
when  dry  give  a  second  coat.  When  sashes 
like  these  are  used,  the  rear  end  of  the 
frame  (that  farthest  from  the  sun)  should  be 
about  two  inches  higher  than  the  front,  to 
allow  the  water  from  rains  to  pass  off.  With 
such  sashes,  the  frames  may  be  kept  wholly 
or  in  part  covered  during  chilly  days.  At 
night  cover  them  with  the  shutters.  Frames 
covered  in  this  manner  are  also  useful  to  hold 
and  harden  off  plants  that  have  been  raised 
in  hot  beds.  In  using  them,  as  with  glass, 
care  must  be  taken  to  open  for  airing,  and 
not  allow  the  interior  to  get  so  warm  as 
to  injure  the  plants,  and  when  the  weather 
is  not  too  chilly  to  remove  them  altogether. 


Tlie  Weiglit  of  Soils. — It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  determine  the  exact  weight  of  any 
soil,  as  it  varies  according  to  its  porosity ; 
amount  of  water  contained  ;  the  per  cent  of 
sand,  gravel,  clay,  etc.,  present.  No  one 
handful  or  bushel  of  soil  from  a  field  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  any  or  every  other  like  quantity. 
The  following  figures  are  from  Johnson’s 
“  How  Crops  Feed  ”  : 

Dry  sand  weighs  about  110  pounds  per  cubic  foot. 
Heavy  clay  “  “  75  “  “  “ 

Half  sand  and  clay  “  96  “  “  “ 

Rich  garden  mould  “  70  “  “  “ 

Peat  “  30  to  50  “  “ 

A  sandy  soil  which  is  spoken  of  as  “  light,” 
is  so  because  worked  with  greater  ease  than 
the  “heavy”  clay  that  weighs  some  35 
pounds  less  per  cubic  foot.  “  The  resistance 
offered  by  soils  in  tillage  is  more  the  result 
of  adhesiveness  than  of  gravity.”  The  Speci¬ 
fic  Gravity  of  a  soil  is  its  weight  compared 
with  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 
The  water  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  com¬ 
parison,  and  its  specific  gravity  (sp.  gr.) 
is  called  one  (1).  A  cubic  foot  of  water 
weighs  68*/.  pounds.  By  comparing  the 
weight  of  various  soils  with  this,  their  speci¬ 
fic  gravities  are  obtained.  The  sp.  gr.  of 
good  agricultural  soils  is  not  far  from  2.68, 
that  is,  such  soils  are  two  and  sixty-eight 
hundreths  times  heavier  than  water.  A  cubic 
foot  of  it  would  weigh  about  167‘/a  pounds. 
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Gardening  without  a  Garden. 

The  love  for  plants  and  flowers  is  innate. 
It  may  not  be,  as  would  sometimes  appear, 
the  strongest  in  those  whose  purses  are  the 


shortest,  but  the  efforts  of  those  who  strive 
to  give  expression  to  this  love,  are  more 
striking  because  made  under  adverse  circum¬ 
stances.  We  look  upon  the  fine  garden  of  a 
man  of  wealth  as  a  matter  of  course,  but 
when  we  see  the  little  garden  of  the  farmer’s 
wife  or  daughter,  it  at  once  interests  us  as 
an  expression  of  that  love  for  plants  that  will 
manifest  itself  in  spite  of  all  obstacles.  Still 
more  interesting  is  it,  when  obliged  to  pass 
through  some  of  the  densely  populated 
quarters  of  the  city,  to  look  up  to  the  fourth 
or  fifth  story  windows  of  those  human  hives 
called  “  tenement  houses,”  to  see  a  window 
sill  or  shelf  crowded  with  plants,  and  so 
bright  and  flourishing,  that  we  do  not  notice 
that  the  gay  geranium  is  in  a  “  crock  ”  that 
can  no  longer  do  service  as  a  teapot,  and  that 
the  other  plants  are  in  old  fruit  and  tomato 
cans.  Most  touching,  indeed,  are  these 
strivings  for  something  beautiful  amid  squalid 
surroundings  ;  they  indicate  that  while  the 
inmates  may  be  poor,  they  are  not  degraded. 
There  was,  many  years  ago,  on  one  of  the 
avenues,  a  garden  which  we  enjoyed  visiting 
more  than  we  did  some  much  larger  ones, 
©n  one  of  the  avenues  the  lower  story  of  a 
tenement  house  was  extended  to  the  rear  30 
feet  or  more,  to  give  room  for  a  store.  What 


could  be  seen  from  the  street  of  the  contents 
of  the  roof  of  this  extension,  was  so  attrac¬ 
tive  that  after  a  while  the  writer,  who  pass¬ 
ed  it  daily,  searched  for  the  gardener,  and 
asked  permission  to  visit  the  garden.  The 
gardener  was  a  very  old  German 
lady,  and  her  assistant  a  robust 
daughter.  This  roof-garden  had 
for  its  “  borders  ”  boxes  from  the 
neighboring  stores,  while  its 
walks,  to  protect  the  roof,  were 
of  boards  obtained  by  knocking 
apart  large  boxes.  The  border- 
boxes  were  painted  a  dull  blackish 
green,  and  contained  mostly  an¬ 
nuals  in  variety  and  perfection  of 
growth  rarely  seen  imder  vastly 
more  favorable  conditions.  There 
are  many  ardent  lovers  of  flow¬ 
ers,  living  where  they  are  de¬ 
prived  of  a  garden,  who  do  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  how  much 
gratification  can  be  afforded  by 
a  window-garden  of  some  kind. 
One  of  the  features  that  strike  a 
stranger  in  London,  is  the  great 
number  and  beauty  of  the  bal¬ 
cony  gardens  and  window  boxes. 
The  culture  of  plants  in  pots  in 
window  gardening,  however  prac¬ 
ticable  in  winter,  is  very  difficult 
in  summer,  and  especially  so  in 
our  climate  ;  the  small  masses  of 
earth  in  porous  pots  dry  out  so 
rapidly  that  healthy  growth  is 
most  difficult  to  secure.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  window  boxes  of 
various  kinds  are  offered  by  deal¬ 
ers,  as  it  indicates  a  demand  for 
such  articles.  But  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  window  gardeners  must 
rely  upon  their  own  ingenuity, 
and  get  along  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  expense.  The  box,  as  long 
as  the  width  of  the  window,  may 
be  8  or  10  inches  wide,  and  of 
about  the  same  hight ;  this  will 
give  a  depth  of  soil  of  6  or  8 
inches,  and  it  needs  to  be  strong 
as  the  weight  is  considerable. 
Line  the  box  with  sheet  zinc,  or  galvanized 
iron,  which  ever  may  be  most  readily  done 
by  the  tinsmith ;  this  lining,  which  in  our 
climate  is  necessary,  is  the  chief  expense. 
The  exterior  of  the  box  may 
be  painted  of  some  neutral 
brownish  tint,  or  it  may  be 
covered  with  sheets  of  bark, 
or  with  some  neat  pattern  of 
oil  carpeting.  The  engrav¬ 
ing  from  “  Gardening  Illus¬ 
trated,”  a  most  popular  week¬ 
ly  journal,  by  Mr.  Wm. 

Robinson,  of  “  The  Garden,” 

London,  shows  a  style  of 
window-box  in  use  in  Eng- 
lish  cities.  The  front  and 
sides  are  covered  with  what 
is  known  there  as  “ 

Cork.”  This,  which  appears 
to  be  cork-bark,  too  thin  and 
poor  for  cutting  into  corks, 
is  an  admirable  article  for 
various  horticultural  uses, 
and  we  hope  that  our  dealers 
may  import  it.  Still  it  is  of 
little  consequence  how  the  box  is  covered,  if 
the  two  essential  points  in  planting  a  window 
box  are  observed.  To  be  effective  from  the 


outside,  the  planting  should  provide  firstly, 
for  climbers,  to  run  up  and  over  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  secondly,  for  trailers,  or  plants 
that  will  hang  over  and  fringe  the  whole 
front  of  the  box  with  a  green  drapery. 
These,  which  are  but  littla  seen  by  the  oc¬ 
cupant  of  the  room,  are  the  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  to  the  passer-by.  Among  the  plants  best 
suited  for  draping  the  sides  are  the  various 
trailing  Tradescantias,  which  are  abundant 
and  cheap  at  the  greenhouses  ;  another  use¬ 
ful  plant  is  “  Creeping  Charlie,”  Lysimachia 
nummularia.  Some  of  the  small  Lobelias 
are  useful  for  this  purpose,  and  many  that 
are  grown  as  climbers  may  be  used  as  trail¬ 
ers.  For  climbing,  to  be  trained  by  means 
of  wires  or  cords  over  the  window  frames, 
and  make  a  dense,  quick-growing  mass  of 
green,  against  which  flowers  will  show  ef¬ 
fectively,  we  know  of  nothing  so  useful  as 
the  so-called  “  Parlor  or  German  Ivy,”  to  be 
had  readily  at  all  greenhouses.  Among  an¬ 
nuals  are  the  so-called  “  Cypress  Vine  ”  (Ipo- 
moea  Quamoclit),  Maurandia,  Thuribergia 
alata,  the  Nasturtiums  ( Tropceolum ),  especi¬ 
ally  ( T peregrinum)  the  “  Canary-bird  Flow¬ 
er,”  which,  by  its  fine  foliage,  abundant 
flowers,  and  endurance  of  hot  weather,  is  a 
most  admirable  plant.  Having  provided  the 
climbers  and  trailers,  the  rest  of  the  plants, 
which  are  to  be  seen  mainly  from  within, 
may  be  annuals  or  ordinary  bedding  plants. 
Here  the  range  is  so  large  that  the  selection 
must  be  left  to  individual  taste.  If  restricted 
to  a  single  flower,  we  should,  perhaps,  choose 
one  of  the  small-flowered  single  Petunias, 
like  the  brilliant  “  Countess  of  Ellesmere,”  a 
compact  grower,  which  comes  true  from  seed. 


The  Medlar. 

Whenever  we  receive  an  inquiry  about  the 
Medlar,  we  are  sure  that  the  writer  is  from 
some  part  of  Europe,  and  wishes  to  grow 
here  a  tree  that  is  associated  with  the  recollec¬ 
tions  of  his  boyhood.  So  little  is  the  Medlar 
known  in  this  country,  that  it  is  not  even 
mentioned  by  Downing  and  Thomas,  and 
though  noticed  by  Barry,  is  disposed  of  in  a 
few  lines.  The  Medlar,  Mespilus  Germanica, 
is  found  in  England  and  in  Central  and  South¬ 
ern  Europe,  and  in  its  wild  state  is  a  more  or 
less  thorny  shrub  or  small  tree.  It  has  entire 
leaves  and  solitary,  white  or  pinkish  flowers 


the  medlar  (Mespilus  Germanica). 

an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Its  fruit,  as 
seen  in  the  engraving,  has  a  broad,  depressed 
•  space  at  the  top,  in  which  are  exposed  fiv# 
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one-seeded  bony  cells,  and  which  is  surround¬ 
ed  by  the  long  calyx  lobes.  There  are  sever¬ 
al  cultivated  varieties  in  which  the  fruit  va¬ 
ries  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 


in  diameter.  The  fruit  at  maturity  is  rus- 
seted-yellowish  or  reddish-brown.  When  ripe 
it  is  hard,  sour,  and  unfit  to  eat,  and  it  is  only 
when  kept  until  decay  begins  that  it  becomes 
edible.  It  then  has  an  agreeably  acid  and  as¬ 
tringent  taste,  which  makes  many  persons 
very  fond  of  it.  In  England,  where  the  fruit 
is  cultivated  to  some  extent,  the  “  Notting¬ 
ham  ”  variety  is  regarded  as  the  finest,  but 
the  “  Dutch,”  as  it  has  a  larger  fruit,  is  most 
cultivated.  It  is  propagated  on  its  own  seed¬ 
lings,  or  the  quince,  or  the  thorn  may  be  used 
as  a  stock.  As  to  its  culture,  it  requires  no 
different  conditions  from  any  other  fruit 
tree  ;  its  growth  is  very  irregular,  and  except 
where  branches  cross  one  another,  it  is  best 
to  let  it  have  its  own  way.  The  only  place 
where  we  recollect  to  have  seen  the  Medlar  is 
at  Eilwanger  &  Barry’s  nursery,  and  a  tree 
that  endures  the  climate  of  Rochester,  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  hardy  in  most  parts  of  the  country. 


The  Peanut  and  Its  Culture. 

The  number  of  inquiries  about  Peanuts, 
and  their  cultivation,  while  they  indicate  a 
widespread  interest  in  the  subject,  also  show 
that  many  inquirers  know  so  little  about  the 
crop  as  to  not  be  aware  that  the  nut  grows 
underground.  Its  peculiar  manner  of  growth 
makes  the  plant  one  of  great  interest,  and  a 
knowledge  of  this  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
give  it  proper  care.  The  general  aspect  of 
the  plant  is  shown  in  the  engraving ;  in 
reality  the  vine  forms  a  wide  dense  tuft, 
while,  for  distinctness,  but  a  single  stem  is 
shown.  The  form  of  the  leaves  and  of  the 
«nall  yellow  flowers  show  its  relationship  to 


the  pea,  bean,  and  others  of  the  Pulse  Family, 
or  Leguminosce.  After  the  ovary  (or  embryo 
pod)  is  fertilized,  the  other  parts  of  the  flower 
fall  away,  leaving  the  ovary,  which  at  once 
begins  to  enlarge,  and  at 
the  same  time  is  pushed 
upward  by  the  growth 
of  a  stalk  beneath  it ; 
this  stalk  is  slender  and 
rigid,  and  soon  curves, 
so  that  the  top  of  the 
ovary,  or  forming  pod, 
points  downwards,  and 
is  pushed  into  the  soil. 
In  accomplishing  this 
the  stalk  often  grows  to 
the  length  of  several 
inches.  When  fairly 
buried,  the  pod  soon 
reaches  its  full  size,  and 
matures,  with  its  one  to 
three  large  seeds.  The 
pod,  in  all  its  stages,  is 
shown  in  the  engraving, 
which  is  somewhat  be¬ 
low  the  real  size.  Those 
who  propose  to  cultivate 
peanuts  should,  in  the 
first  place,  consider  if  the 
season  is  long  enough  to 
allow  them  to  ripen. 
Northern  Virginia  at  the 
east,  and  Kansas  at  the 
west,  are  as  far  north  as 
the  crop  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  raised.  The 
character  of  the  soil  is 
an  important  point, 
especially  if  the  crop  is 
to  be  marketed,  as  the 
price  is  affected  by  the 
appearance  of  the  nuts,  which  in  a  reddish  or 
very  dark  soil,  are  so  colored  as  to  greatly 
diminish  their  value.  A  light,  friable  soil,  is 
needed,  which  should  be 
prepared  by  two  plowings 
to  form  a  perfectly  mellow 
seed-bed.  The  plowing  is 
shallow,  as  it  is  not  desired 
to  have  the  pods  go  far 
beneath  the  surface,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  difficulty  of 
harvesting.  The  ground 
being  well  prepared,  it  is 
laid  off  in  furrows,  from  26 
to  36  inches  apart,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil :  it  is  then  cross-fur- 
rowed,  or  checked,  at  the 
same  distance.  At  each 
check  or  crossing  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  fertilizer  is  placed  ; 
this  may  be  guano,  super¬ 
phosphate,  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent,  to  be  applied  at  the 
rate  of  150  lbs.  to  the  acre. 

The  crop  is  one  especially 
benefited  by  lime,  and  if 
the  land  has  not  recently 
been  limed,  a  dressing  of 
50  bushels  to  the  acre 
should  be  given  after  the 
first  plowing,  and  harrow¬ 
ed  in.  Planting  is  done 
as  soon  as  danger  of 
frost  is  over.  The  nuts  are  to  be  shelled, 
taking  care  not  to  break  the  thin  skin  that 
surrounds  them.  Having  mixed  the  fertilizer 
with  the  soil,  two  nuts  are  dropped  in  a  place 


and  covered  lightly  to  the  depth  of  two,  or 
not  more  than  three  inches.  From  what  has 
been  shown  as  to  the  manner  of  growth,  it 
will  be  manifest  that  the  success  of  the  crop 
will  depend  upon  keeping  the  soil  in  so  mel¬ 
low  a  condition  that  the  young  pods  can 
penetrate  it  with  ease.  Hence  from  the  first, 
the  cultivator  between  the  rows,  and  the 
hand  hoes  near  the  plants  must  be  kept  in 
use,  not  merely  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  but 
to  insure  the  necessary  loose  and  open  sur¬ 
face.  When  the  spreading  of  the  plants  pre¬ 
vent  other  working,  hand  weeding  must  be 
employed  to  keep  the  crop  clean.  The  young 
pods  force  themselves  into  the  soil,  and  need 
no  help  in  the  way  of  hilling  up.  We  hope 
to  describe  the  harvesting  later  in  the  season. 
As  to  varieties,  the  large  showy  nuts  from 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  are  more  salable 
than  the  thin-shelled,  smaller,  and  sweeter 
“  African  ”  nut.  The  demand  for  Peanuts  in 
this  country  is  mainly,  if  not  entirely  for  eat¬ 
ing,  but  they  are  largely  used  in  Europe  as  a 
source  of  oil,  which  is  mostly  consumed  in 
soap  making.  In  one  year  there  were  im¬ 
ported  into  Marseilles  180,000  bushels  of 
these  nuts,  all  from  a  single  African  port. 


New  Early  Bulbs.— The  “Snow  Glory.” 

When  a  new  bulb  comes  to  us  weighted 
with  such  a  name  as  Chionodoxa,  if  it  is 
ever  to  become  popular  it  must  have  an  easily 
remembered  and  readily  spoken  name,  else 
no  matter  how  beautiful  it  flowers,  it  will 
never  take  with  the  people.  Fortunately 
Chionodoxa  will  translate  into  “  Snow-Glo¬ 
ry.”  We  have,  as  other  early  spring  bulbs, 
“Snowdrop,”  and  “Snowflake,”  and  this, 
more  showy  than  either  may  well  be  “  Snow- 
Glory.”  The  genus  is  closely  related  to  Hya- 
cinthus,  while  the  plants  have  more  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  some  of  the  small  Scillas.  The 
most  recent  species,  Chionodoxa  Ijucilice  was 


snow  glory”  (Chionodoxa  Lucitice.) 

discovered  in  Asia  Minor  a  few  years  ago  by 
Mr.  George  Maw,  who,  while  at  the  head  of 
a  large  manufacturing  establishment  in  Eng¬ 
land,  turns  his  holiday  excursions  to  excellent 
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use  in  adding  new  plants  to  science  and 
many  floral  treasures  to  our  gardens. 

The  engraving  shows  the  plant  from  very 
small  bulbs ;  larger  ones  produce  stems 
bearing  five  or  more  flowers.  The  leaves 
are  two,  and  the  flowers  are  well  raised 
above  them.  The  flower  is  of  that  beauti¬ 
ful  blue  so  much  admired  in  Scilla  vema, 
but  enlivened  with  white  at  the  center, 
which  gradually  merges  into  the  blue  towards 
the  margin,  giving  a  bright  star-like  effect  to 
the  flower.  The  flowers  from  large  bulbs  are 
described  as  being  an  inch  in  diameter.  It 
will  probably  prove  quite  hardy,  as  it  stood 
a  very  severe  winter  in  Europe  unharmed. 
Besides  being  a  fine  addition  to  our  very  early 
spring  bulbs,  it  will  be  much  valued  for 
greenhouse  culture,  and  especially  by  florists 
to  force  for  cut  flowers  ;  its  form  and  size, 
and  especially  its  lively  color  make  it  most 
-desirable  for  bouquet  work.  As  with  most 
new  plants,  it  will  take  some  time  to  multi¬ 
ply  it  in  sufficient  quantities  for  it  to  be 
■offered  by  the  dealers  in  bulbs  generally,  but 
we  trust  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  Snow- 
Glory  will  be  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 


Raising  Cottonwoods  from  Cuttings. 

While  the  Cottonwood  is  one  of  the  poorest 
•of  trees,  it  is  nevertheless  useful.  The  first 
want  of  the  settler  in  a  treeless  locality  is 
some  kind  of  tree  growth,  and  that  which 
will  give  him  this  quickest  is  valuable,  not  so 
much  in  itself  perhaps,  as  a  help  in  growing 
other  and  bettertimber.  “  B.  G.,”  Culbertson, 
Neb.,  writes,  among  other  interesting  mat¬ 
ters,  that  he  saw  in  a  Minnesota  paper  that 
the  fanners  of  that  State  were  advised : 
“At  any  time  during  mild  winter  weather, 
procure  cuttings  12  to  18  inches  in  length, 
and  not  less  than  two  inches  in  diameter ;  in 
spring  drop  these  in  a  furrow  and  cover  with 
a  plow,  like  so  many  potatoes,  and  afterwards 
smooth  the  ground  with  a  light  harrow.” 
Our  correspondent  tried  this  method  last 
spring,  and  it  resulted,  as  he  expected,  in  a 
complete  failure.  He  would  like  to  know  if 
'Cottonwood  cuttings  can  be  made  to  grow  at 
all  by  this  ‘potato  method.”  We  should  ex¬ 
pect  better  results  from  root  cuttings  treated 
in  this  manner  than  from  pieces  of  the 
•branches.  But  why  try  the  ‘  ‘  potato  method  ” 
when  cuttings,  large  enough  for  stakes,  gen¬ 
erally  grow  when  set  in  the  ground  in  the 
usual  manner,  i.  e.,  with  a  part  below  and  a 
part  above  ground  ?  The  surest  way  would 
>be  to  use  small  cuttings  upon  which  there  are 
buds,  but  the  Poplar  and  Willow,  if  large 
•cuttings,  two  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  are 
planted,  will  push  “adventitious”  buds,  and 
-thus  gain  much  time  over  small  cuttings. 


The  Maidenhair  Fern.  —  A  lady 
writes  that  she  sees  frequent  mention  of  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  the  Maidenhair  Fern, 
and  would  know  how  to  recognize  it  should 
she  meet  with  it.  If  we  were  to  say  :  “  It  is 
the  most  graceful  of  all  native  ferns,”  this 
might  not  help  her,  as  its  habit  is  so  unlike 
that  of  all  other  native  species  that  she  might 
not,  at  first  sight,  take  it  to  be  a  fern.  The 
•engraving  here  given,  though  small,  so  well 
gives  the  aspect  of  the  fern  that  it  will  help 
to  recognize  it.  The  plant  is  usually  about  a 
toot  high,  and  its  stem  at  the  top  bears  a 
number  of  small  curved  branches  arranged 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  more  or  less 
•circular  outline  when  seen  from  above.  The 


stem  and  its  divisions  are  shining  black,  as  if 
of  polished  ebony,  while  the  leafy  portion  is 
of  a  most  tender,  delicate  green.  It  is  found 
in  moist  woods,  and  when  taken  up,  remove 


the  MAiDMu^....  yj,diauturn pedatum). 

a  good  share  of  soil  with  it  and  plant  in 
a  shady  and  moist  part  of  the  fernery. 

Sweet  Peas— Sow  Early. 

There  are  some  old-fashioned  flowers  of 
such  real  merit  that  they  will  always  be 
popular.  Among  these  is  the  Sweet  Pea  ( La - 
thyrus  odoratus ).  Its  beauty  in  the  garden  is 
sufficient  to  commend  it,  but  as  a  cut  flower 
it  has  especial  merits,  in  its  delicate  colors, 
beauty  of  form  and  most  exquisite  fragrance; 
besides  these  it  is  remarkably  lasting  when 
cut.  When  we  saw  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
in  the  middle  of  September,  Sweet  Peas  grow¬ 
ing  six  or  eight  feet  high  and  full  of  bloom, 
from  bottom  to  top,  we  for  the  first  time  saw 
of  what  this  fine  old  plant  is  capable.  As 
with  the  edible  peas,  our  dry  and  hot  sum¬ 
mers  make  these  of  short  duration  with  us, 
but  we  can  have  them  in  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  condition  than  is  usual  by  observing 
two  points  :  to  sow  them  early  and  to  sow 
them  deep.  Put  in  the  seeds  the  very  first 
thing  after  the  soil  is  in  proper  condition,  and 
let  them  be  at  least  four  inches  below  the  sur¬ 
face.  A  good  plan  is,  to  open  a  drill  four 
inches  deep,  drop  the  seeds  about  two  inches 
apart,  and  cover  with  an  inch  or  so  of  soil ; 
when  the  shoots  begin  to  break  ground, 
put  on  soil,  a  little  at  a  time,  until  the  drill  is 
filled.  The  object  of  this  is,  to  place  the 
roots  well  below  the  surface  where  they  will 
not  be  so  soon  affected  by  |he  heat  and 
drouth,  and  thus  prolong  their  season  of 
bloom.  The  vines  must  have  supports  of 
some  kind  ;  if  sown  near  a  fence,  strings 
leading  from  a  peg  in  the  ground  to  a  nail  on 
the  fence  will  answer.  A  very  pleasing 
method  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  circles,  two  feet 
in  diameter ;  set  in  the  center  a  stake  about 
five  feet  high,  and  lead  strings  from  pegs  in 
the  circle  to  the  top  of  the  stake.  At  one 
time,  needing  a  low  screen  or  hedge  in  the 
garden,  we  made  it  as  follows.  Stout  stakes 
were  set  at  intervals  and  about  five  feet  out 
of  the  ground  ;  a  few  inches  from  the  ground 
and  at  the  tops  of  the  stakes,  string-pieces 
about  three  inches  wide  were  nailed  on  ;  pea 
brush  was  then  set,  not  very  closely,  along 
and  next  to  this  trellis.  The  upper  ends  of 
the  brush  were  brought  close  to  the  top  rail 
by  winding  twine  around  the  rail  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  include  and  hold  the  tops  of 
the  brush.  The  ends  of  the  brush  were,  by 
use  of  the  pruning  shears,  cut  level  with  the 
top  rail.  The  peas  were  sown  at  the  base  of 
this  trellis  and  soon  covered  it,  making  a 
beautiful  sight.  There  are  now  a  number  of 
fine  varieties  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  as  may  be 
seen  by  consulting  the  seedsmen’s  catalogues. 


Spinach  for  Everybody. 

In  the  spring  every  one  finds  some  kind 
of  green  vegetable  acceptable — it  seems  to 
meet  a  natural  want,  and  a  list  of  the 
various  articles  consumed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  under  the  general 
name  of  “  greens,”  would  be  a  long  one. 
A  large  share  of  greens  is  furnished  by 
wild  plants,  and  much  time  is  consumed 
in  hunting  these  by  the  roadside  and  in 
the  fields.  A  very  small  portion  of  this  time 
spent  in  the  garden,  would  furnish  vastly 
better  greens  without  the  trouble  of  hunt¬ 
ing  for  them.  To  have  the  earliest  supply 
from  the  garden,  the  preparation  must  be 
made  the  preceding  autumn.  But  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  use  of  greens  should  be 
confined  to  the  first  few  days  of  spring. 
By  proper  management  the  garden  can  be 
made  to  yield  them  the  whole  season  through. 
Spinach  and  some  others  are  acceptable  at 
any  time,  summer  or  winter,  and  with  a 
little  forethought,  may  be  had  except  in  the 
coldest  months.  It  seems  strange  to  those 
interested  in  such  matters,  that  certain  deli¬ 
cious  vegetables,  as  easily  raised  as  any 
others,  rarely  find  their  way  into  farmers’ 
gardens.  Take  Spinach  for  example,  one  of 
the  most  delicate  and  delicious  of  all  vege¬ 
tables,  always  sold,  and  at  a  good  price,  in 
city  markets,  is  so  seldom  seen  in  farm  gar¬ 
dens  that  we  may  say  that  it  is,  as  a  rule,  un¬ 
known  to  them.  Yet  its  culture  is  as  easy 
as  that  of  its  relative,  the  beet,  and  it  may 
be  had  in  the  greatest  abundance  at  a  trifling 
cost,  the  seed  being  cheap.  Select  a  warm 
early  spot  in  the  garden,  and  as  soon  as  it  can 
be  made  ready — which  means  highly  manur¬ 
ing  and  thorough  working — lay  out  drills  15 
inches  apart  and  sow  just  like  beet  seed. 
When  the  plants  are  up,  stir  the  soil  next  to 
the  rows  and  continue  the  cultivation  by 
keeping  the  soil  mellow  and  hand  weeding 
in  the  rows  just  as  for  a  crop  of  beets  or 
carrots.  As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  an  inch 
or  two  long,  thin  the  plants,  leaving  them 
about  two  inches  apart,  and  use  the  thin¬ 
nings.  Soon  the  plants  in  the  rows  will 
crowd  one  another,  when  every  other  one 
may  be  taken  for  use,  and  by  the  time  this  thin¬ 
ning  is  completed,  the  remaining  plants  will 
be  ready.  In  rich  soil,  the  larger  the  plant 
the  better  it  will  be,  and  it  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  until  it  begins  to  show  its  flower  stalks. 
A  sowing  should  be  made  at  intervals  of  two 
weeks,  until  hot  weather.  As  to  cooking 
Spinach,  those  who  think  that  greens  must 
be  cooked  with  bacon  or  pork,  will  find 
Spinach  better  cooked  thus  than  any  other 
greens.  To  do  this  is  to  spoil  its  delicate 
flavor,  and  we  may  add,  makes  all  greens 
less  digestible  than  when  cooked  in  clear 
water.  To  have  Spinach  in  perfection,  wash 
thoroughly,  put  into  boiling  water  and  let  it 
boil  with  the  lid  off  (to  keep  it  green)  20  or 
30  minutes,  or  until  tender.  Place  on  a  col¬ 
ander  to  drain,  chop  fine,  return  to  the 
sauce-pan — of  course  having  thrown  out  the 
water — with  a  generous  lump  of  butter,  and 
let  it  simmer  until  the  butter  is  melted  and 
the  whole  heated  through.  It  is  often  served 
with  hard-boiled  eggs.  It  may  be  eaten  as 
other  greens,  with  vinegar,  but  those  who 
like  the  delicate  flavor  of  the  vegetable  do 
not  use  any  addition.  There  are  other 
methods  of  cooking,  but  this  is  the  simplest, 
and,  to  our  taste,  the  best.  Let  those  who 
have  never  grown  Spinach,  try  it  this  spring. 
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TEE  EdWEJSBIlOL©. 

For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 

A  Home-Made  Cheese  Press. 

Many  farmers,  especially  those  in  the 
newer  parts  of  the  country,  are  forced  by 
circumstances  to  make,  with  their  own 
hands,  many  of  the  implements  used  in  the 
house  and  upon  the  farm.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  engraving  is  of  a  handy  and  easily  made 
cheese  press,  and  one  that  has  done  good 
service  for  years  in  a  household  having  the 


A  HOME-MADE  CHEESE  PRESS. 


reputation  of  making  the  best  cheese  in  the 
county.  The  construction  of  the  press  is 
simple  and  easily  understood  from  the  en¬ 
graving.  The  press  may  stand  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  be  worked  at  from  either 
side ;  but  it  will  save  space  to  have  it  stand 
against  the  wall.  If  there  is  a  sill  along  the 
side,  the  legs  next  to  the  wall  may  be  made 
shorter  than  the  outside  ones,  and  stand  upon 
the  sill.  As  the  lever  is  brought  down,  and 
the  kettle  of  stones  raised,  it  can  be  held  in 
place  by  putting  its  small  end  under  one  of 
the  pegs  shown  on  the  short  standards.  A 
woman  can  handle  this  press — as  we  know 
some  have  done  for  years,  who  made  as  good 
cheeses  as  others  with  more  costly  presses. 


A  Clothes  Dryer. 

To  the  many  devices  for  holding  clothes 
while  drying,  already  published,  we  add  the 
following,  as  one  that  gives  a  large  amount  of 


A  HANDY  CEOTHES  RACK. 


hanging  room  for  the  space  it  occupies.  It  is 
made  of  light  stuff,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  standards  and  the  foot  pieces,  which 
should  be  of  hard-wood.  The  construction 
of  this  dryer  is  so  plain,  from  the  engraving, 
that  no  description  need  be  given.  Any  one 
at  all  handy  with  tools  can  make  this  useful 


household  convenience.  When  not  in  use  the 
parts  can  be  folded  together,  and  the  dryer 
will  then  occupy  but  a  very  little  space. 


Hints  on  Health  and  Comfort. 

All  of  the  strength,  of  body  and  mind, 
of  power  to  move,  to  work,  to  think,  comes, 
must  come,  and  only  comes,  from  proper  food 
well  digested.  A  few  hours  of  effort  uses  up 
certain  elements  in  the  muscles,  in  the  nerves, 
in  the  brain,  which  can  only  be  replaced  by 
digested  food.  One  may  go  on  for  some  time 
consuming  elements  previously  stored,  but 
exhaustion  follows  more  or  less  rapidly,  while 
the  frequent  supply  of  new  elements,  from 
food,  is  essential  to  active,  efficient  effort  of 
muscles  or  mind. 

Tonics  and  stimulants  may  temporarily 
help  the  dormant  or  weak  digestive  organs, 
enabling  them  to  digest  food,  but  they  do  not 
add  to  the  stock  of  strength.  They  may,  in 
the  absence  of  food,  push  the  muscles  and 
nerves  to  activity  ;  but  it  is  only  borrowing 
strength  that  must  be  soon  supplied  by  food, 
or  weakness  and  disease  will  surely  follow. 
At  best  it  is  a  rule,  a  law  of  our  nature,  that 
any  activity  excited  by  stimulants,  will  surely 
be  followed  by  equal  depression. 

All  heat  or  warmth  in  the  body  comes  from 
food  oxidized,  slowly  burned  in  the  body, 
just  as  much,  and  in  about  the  same  way 
that  heat  in  the  stove  or  furnace  comes  from 
fuel  oxidized  or  burned  there.  Warmth  is  al¬ 
ways  escaping  from  the  body,  unless  it  is  in  an 
atmosphere  nearly  up  to  100°  of  heat.  Warm 
clothing,  warm  houses,  stalls,  sheds,  that 
prevent  the  rapid  escape  of  heat,  save  the 
necessity  of  taxing  the  stomach  to  digest  an 
excessive  amount  of  food  (fuel)  to  keep  up 
the  heat  of  the  body,  humane  or  brute. 

“  Good  food,  well  digested,”  we  said.  That 
means  a  great  deal.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the 
sickness,  the  bad  or  dull  feelings,  the  head¬ 
aches,  the  depression,  etc.,  come  from  indi¬ 
gestion,  though  few  people  are  aware  of  it, 
or  will  believe  it.  What  is  digestion  ?  The 
food  in  the  stomach  is  moistened  and  large¬ 
ly  liquified  by  the  fluid  supplied  from  the 
blood,  coming  in  through  myriads  of  little 
openings  on  the  inner  coating  of  the  stomach. 

If  there  is  much  food  to  be  worked  up, 
there  must  be  a  great  flow  of  blood  to  supply 
the  digesting  fluid,  the  “gastric  juice,”  as  it 
is  called.  The  blood  is  then  drawn  away  from 
other  parts  of  the  body.  After  a  heavy  meal 
one  feels  dull,  sluggish,  because  there  is  less 
general  circulation  of  the  blood.  If  violent 
or  strong  exertion  of  body  or  mind  is  made 
soon  after  eating,  it  draws  the  blood  from  the 
stomach,  and  digestion  of  the  food  is  retarded. 

If  there  is  more  food  than  the  stomach  can 
readily  supply  gastric  juice  for,  some  of  it 
will  be  imperfectly  worked  over,  and  will  go 
into  the  system  in  that  condition.  It  will 
disturb  the  brain  and  other  organs.  It  will 
affect  and  intensify  any  local  trouble  or  dis¬ 
ease.  If  one  has  weak  or  diseased  lungs,  this 
imperfectly  digested  food  will  irritate  and 
intensify  the  trouble.  For  this  reason  a  great 
deal  of  the  coughing  that  occurs,  actually  and 
certainly  comes  from  indigestion.  Just  so 
any  and  every  other  affection  of  any  part 
of  the  muscular  or  nervous  system,  is  in¬ 
tensified  by  the  imperfectly  digested  food 
that  is  passing  through  the  body. 

Nature  ordains  that  to  be  well  digested  by 
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the  gastric  juice,  the  food  must  first  be  mix¬ 
ed  with  a  good  supply  of  saliva,  and  this  can 
only  be  secured  by  thoroughly  chewing  the 
food — masticating  it — working  it  over  in  the 
mouth  long  enough  for  the  saliva  to  flow  out 
of  the  glands  in  the  sides  of  the  mouth,  and 
time  must  be  given  for  it  to  be  collected  from 
the  blood.  One  may  slowly  eat  a  heavy 
dinner  and  digest  it,  when  a  small  repast- 
quickly  swallowed  will  be  slowly  and  im¬ 
perfectly  digested.  Eat  slow,  and  keep  every 
portion  of  food  to  be  swallowed,  some  time  in 
the  mouth,  to  get  its  supply  of  saliva,  sure. 

As  every  particle  of  food  must  be  acted  upon 
by  the  gastric  juice,  or  some  of  it  will  be 
troublesome  afterwards,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  the  finer  food  is  cut,  chewed,  masticat¬ 
ed,  the  more  easily  and  perfectly  will  it  dis¬ 
solve,  or  be  digested.  Meats,  vegetables,  any 
food  masticated  as  fine  as  small  shot,  will 
certainly  be  digested  far  more  easily,  and 
very  much  sooner  than  if  it  goes  down  in 
lumps  as  large  as  buck  shot,  or  chestnuts, 
or  walnuts.  Masticate  the  food  fine  in 
the  mouth,  and  mix  it  well  there  with  saliva. 

Good  teeth  are  a  “means  of  grace,”  in  that, 
if  fully  used,  they  prepare  food  for  easy  diges¬ 
tion,  and  save  much  of  the  ill  temper  and  bad 
health  arising  from  indigestion.  Many  a  sour 
disposition  would  be  modified  by  well  masti¬ 
cated,  well  digested  good  food. — Sharp  table 
knives  that  make  it  easy  to  cut  food  finely, 
and  save  some  teeth  work,  and  the  danger  of 
“  lumps  ”  of  meat  being  swallowed  except  in 
a  finely  divided  condition,  are  a  material  help 
to  good  digestion  and  health.  Any  house¬ 
keeper  ought,  as  one  of  her  first  lessons,  t® 
learn  how  to  sharpen  knives,  and  to  keep 
them  always  sharp. 

The  natural  stomach  of  a  full  grown  per¬ 
son  does  not  hold  a  bushel,  or  a  gallon,  and 
if  it  did,  the  surface  of  the  stomach  requires 
a  long  time  and  hard  work  to  collect  enough 
gastric  juice  from  the  blood  to  digest  even  a 
quart  of  food.  How  about  two  quarts  or 
more  ?  If  you  smile  at  this,  just  set  a  bowl 
by  the  side  of  your  plate,  and  put  into  it  the 
same  amount  of  solid  and  liquid  food  that, 
goes  into  the  mouth.  What  is  in  that  bowl 
at  the  end  of  the  repast,  is  what  the  stomach 
has  got  to  work  over  and  perfectly  dissolve 
or  digest,  or  there  is  to  be  trouble  somewhere, 
A  small  quantity  of  food  well  masticated  and 
digested  will  give  more  real  nourishment, and 
less  trouble,  than  any  very  large  meal. 

Broil  meat  or  any  kind  of  food  long 
enough,  and  it  will  change  to  charcoal.  After 
meat  is  heated  through,  every  further  addi¬ 
tion  of  heat  advances  its  condition  towards- 
the  charcoal  state.  But  charcoal  is  entirely 
indigestible.  Rare  cooked,  fresh  meats  are- 
far  more  easily  digested,  and  furnish  much 
more  real  nutriment  than  those  “  well  done.’” 
Habit  will  make  one  enjoy  the  rare  cooked 
steak  as  more  juicy  and  palatable,  and  it  is- 
certainly  better  as  food. 

Spices,  condiments,  etc.,  in  small  quantity, 
when  needed  by  the  weak,  infirm,  or  aged, 
stimulate  the  flow  of  saliva,  and  of  the  gastric 
juice,  and  these  may  help  digestion.  But  the- 
young  and  strong  should  reserve  the  use  of 
these  until  infirmity  or  age  makes  them  par¬ 
tially  necessary,  and  then  they  will  be  all  the 
more  useful,  because  the  system  has  not  be¬ 
come  so  habituated  to  them  that  they  will 
have  little  effect. 

Any  stimulants  containing  alcohol,  as  lk 
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quors,  beers,  wines,  etc.,  are  bad,  because, 
though  they  excite  the  salivary  and  gastric 
glands,  the  alcohol  in  them  is  absorbed  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  blood,  injuring  its  natural 
composition,  and  it  not  only  weakens  these 
organs,  but  disorganizes  the  entire  blood, 
and  headache,  depression — actual  disease — 
is  the  positive,  invariable  result.  A  strong 
constitution  may  recover  again  and  again, 
but  the  evil  effects  are  going  on  all  the  time, 
and  not  only  temporary,  but  ere  long,  severe 
disorganization  will  be  the  inevitable  result. 


Home  Topics, 

BY  FAITH  ROCHBSTER. 

Various  Ways  to  Cook  Eggs. 

Eggs  are  usually  very  plenty  on  the  farm 
in  spring,  and  are  so  cheap  to  those  who  buy 
them  that  they  are  used  with  great  freedom. 
Most  lovers  of  eggs  learn  by  experience  that 
‘  ‘  enough  is  enough.”  Nutritious  food  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  thing,  but  Nature  usually  gives  us  our 
nourishment  in  a  less  concentrated  form  and 
accompanied  by  considerable  waste  matter. 
Thus  in  our  fruits  and  vegetables,  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  fibrous  and  other  innutri- 
tious  matter,  mixed  intimately  with,  and,  as  it 
were,  dividing  the  more  nutritious  portions. 
Besides  this,  we  have  the  water  that  makes  a 
large  part  of  all  fresh  vegetable  foods.  To 
attempt  to  make  a  meal  mostly  of  eggs,  eat¬ 
ing  the  same  quantity  as  of  other  less  concen¬ 
trated  foods,  is  to  prepare  the  way  for  “  pills 
and  physic.”  Eaten  with  moderation,  nothing 
is  more  nourishing  than  eggs  in  a  fresh  con¬ 
dition  and  properly  cooked. 

Soft  Boiled. — Drop  the  whole  eggs  care¬ 
fully  into  boiling  water,  and  boil  steadily 
three  and  a  half  minutes  by  the  watch.  This 
is  a  common  method  ;  though  the  white  is 
hardened,  the  yolk  is  scarcely  cooked  at  all. 

Soft  Boiled. — Another  method.  Lay  the 
eggs  in  a  warm  basin  or  saucepan,  and  cover 
with  boiling  water.  Let  them  remain  with¬ 
out  boiling,  but  where  the  water  will  keep 
hot  for  ten  minutes.  Both  yolk  and  white 
will  be  cooked  soft.  [Eggs  cooked  by  this 
method  are  sometimes  called  “  coddled.”  Of 
late  the  city  furnishing  stores  offer  what  they 
call  “  egg  coddlers,”  which  cook  the  egg  quite 
differently.  The  affair  is  a  small  porcelain 
saucepan,  only  large  enough  for  one  or  at 
most  two  eggs,  and  made  very  thick  to  retain 
the  l*eat.  This  is  heated,  has  a  lump  of  but¬ 
ter  placed  in  it ;  the  egg  is  broken  into  the 
buttered  dish  and  served,  the  heat  of  the  dish 
finishing  the  cooking  at  the  table. — Ed.] 

Hard  Boiled  Eggs. — It  is  the  common 
way  to  boil  eggs  only  about  five  minutes,  and 
call  them  hard.  They  are  then  very  “  hard  ” 
of  digestion.  Boil  ten  minutes  and  they  are 
still  hard  and  soggy.  Boil  them  twenty 
minutes  and  they  become  light  and  mealy, 
and  may  easily  be  mashed  and  seasoned. 

Eggs  in  Mexican  Style.— Many  years  ago 
the  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist  gave 
a  method  of  cooking  eggs  in  imitation  of  a 
style  he  had  met  with  in  Mexico.  There  a 
drawn  butter  flavored  with  garlic  is  used. 
His  modification,  which  several  have  tried 
and  found  acceptable,  was  given  so  long  ago, 
that  it  may  be  repeated.  It  is  to  boil  the 
eggs  hard,  quarter  them  lengthwise,  and  pom- 
over  them  drawn  butter,  to  which  as  much 
“  Worcestershire  Sauce  ”  has  been  added  as 
the  taste  approves.  As  Worcestershire  Sauce 
is  not  often  found  outside  of  cities,  he  sug¬ 


gested  that  good  home-made  Tomato  Catsup 
would  be  an  acceptable  substitute. 

Creamed  Eggs. — Boil  six  eggs  twenty  min¬ 
utes.  Make  a  pint  of  nice  cream  gravy  (boiling 
cream  thickened  with  flour  and  seasoned  with 
salt,  or  milk  and  butter  thickened,  if  cream 
cannot  be  had.)  Put  a  layer  of  this  cream 
gravy  over  six  slices  of  toast,  laid  on  a  hot 
platter.  Cut  the  whites  of  the  eggs  in  thin 
slices  and  lay  over  this,  and  rub  half  of  the 
yolks  through  a  seive  over  the  layer  of  whites. 
Add  another  layer  of  whites,  and  another  of 
sifted  yolks,  and  lastly  the  remainder  of  the 
cream  gravy.  Set  in  the  oven  for  a  few 
minutes  and  serve. 

Omelets. — Comparatively  few  of  our  house¬ 
keepers  dare  attempt  an  omelet,  but  there  is 
nothing  very  difficult  about  it.  The  chief 
cause  of  failure  lies  in  not  having  the  spider 
hot  enough,  or  in  making  an  omelet  too  large 
for  the  pan.  For  a  spider  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  not  more  than  four  eggs  should  be 
used.  For  an  omelet  of  this  size,  use  four 
eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  cream,  or  in  fault  of  that  use 
milk.  '  A  larger  omelet,  and  very  good,  is 
made  with  six  eggs,  a  scant  teacupful  of 
milk,  salt,  and  pepper.  Beat  the  yolks  alone 
to  a  smooth  batter,  add  the  milk,  salt,  and  pep¬ 
per,  and  lastly,  the  well  beaten  whites.  Have 
the  frying  pan  very  hot.  Put  in  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  butter,  which  should  instantly  hiss. 
Follow  it  quickly  with  the  well-beaten  mix¬ 
ture,  and  do  not  stir  this  after  it  goes  in. 
Cook  over  a  hot  fire,  and  as  the  egg  sets, 
loosen  it  from  the  pan  without  breaking,  to 
prevent  burning.  It  should  cook  in  about 
ten  minutes.  When  the  middle  is  set,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  place  the  pan  on  the  high  grate 
in  the  oven  to  brown  the  top.  This  is  not 
needed  if  you  turn  half  of  the  omelet  over 
upon  itself  before  turning  the  whole  from 
the.  pan  upon  a  hot  dish.  Eat  while  hot. 

Omelet  with  Cold  Meat. — Almost  any 
cold  meat — beef,  mutton,  chicken,  may  be 
chopped  fine,  seasoned  a  little,  spread  upon 
the  omelet  before  it  is  doubled  together,  mak¬ 
ing  an  excellent  dish  and  affording  variety. 

Ham  Omelet. — [Mrs.  Rochester,  no  doubt 
by  oversight,  omits  the  most  delicious  of  all 
meat  omelets,  the  Omelette  au  Jambon  of  the 
French.  When  lean,  boiled  ham  is  minced 
very  fine  and  mixed  with  an  omelet,  we  have 
the  glorification  of  “ham  and  eggs.” — Ed.] 

Cauliflower  .or  Asparagus  Omelet  is 
made  by  chopping  either  of  these  cooked 
vegetables  when  cold  (only  the  tender  tops  of 
the  latter),  and  mixing  with  the  eggs  before 
cooking.  Bread  crumbs  soaked  in  the  milk 
are  a  good  addition.  Jelly  of  any  kind  is 
sometimes  spread  over  an  omelet  before  it  is 
folded.  Grated  Onion  or  Chopped  Parsley 
and  other  “sweet  herbs”  spread  over  the 
omelet  makes  a  good  variety. 

Scrambled  Eggs. — Many  use  only  eggs 
with  butter  and  salt  for  this  dish — for  four 
eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Melt  the 
butter  and  turn  in  the  beaten  eggs,  and  stir 
quickly  one  or  two  minutes  over  a  hot  fire. 
A  common  practice  is  to  increase  the  quantity 
without  impairing  the  quality  by  adding  milk, 
— a  small  cupful  to  six  eggs,  and  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  butter  with'  salt  and  pepper  as 
preferred.  Stir  these  ingredients  over  a  hot 
fire  (putting  in  the  butter  first)  until  the 
whole  thickens.  It  should  be  soft  and  creamy 
when  done.  It  is  very  fine  served  on  toast. 


“  Counter-Irritants." 

Not  a  little  pain,  disease,  and  sleeplessness 
also,  may  be  saved  by  the  proper  understand¬ 
ing  and  use  of  counter-irritants.  A  pain  in 
the  head,  and  often  in  other  parts  of  the  body, 
can  be  removed  or  modified  by  putting  the 
feet  in  hot  water.  How  ?  why  ?  When  the 
feet  are  irritated  it  causes  a  rush  of  blood  to- 
them,  their  veins  become  full  and  distented. 
This  draws  off  the  blood  that  was  before 
crowding  into  the  head  or  other  affected  part 
and  producing  pain  there.  Even  rubbing  the 
scalp  briskly  may  attract  outwardly  the 
blood  previously  pressing  the  internal  organs. 

A  rubber  bag  of  hot  water  at  the  feet,  or 
other  warm  or  gently  irritating  application, 
will  often  so  draw  down  the  blood  from  the 
excited  brain  that  one  will  soon  fall  into  a 
quiet  sleep. — Ten  to  twenty  drops  of  Aro¬ 
matic  Spirits  of  Ammonia  swallowed  in  half  a 
tumbler  of  water  on  going  to  bed,  or  when 
restless  and  wakeful  during  the  night,  will 
very  often  put  one  into  an  easy  slumber.  It 
is  quickly  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  car¬ 
ried  to  every  part  of  the  body,  producing  a 
gentle  stimulus.  This  calls  the  blood  to  every 
point,  equalizing  the  circulation,  and  thus 
relieving  the  before  excited  brain. 

A  “  cold  ”  generally  means  that  there  is  or 
has  been  unequal  heat,  disturbing  the  blood 
circulation,  and  causing  congestion,  pain,  and 
disease.  A  gentle  physic  of  oil  or  calcined 
magnesia,  in  passing  through  the  system, 
produces  a  flow  to  the  intestines  of  fluids 
drawn  from  the  blood.  This  reduces  the 
blood  as  well  as  draws  it  from  pai'ts  affected 
by  the  “  cold.” — Almost  any  cold  taken  before 
it  becomes  chronic,  or  so  “  seated  ”  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  disorganization,  may  be  relieved  and 
usually  cured  by  such  a  catharctic  dose — one 
not  severe  enough  to  disarrange  the  digestive 
apparatus.  “  Physic  a  cold  ”  is  more  philo¬ 
sophical  than  “  feeding  a  cold,”  as  the  adage 
has  it.  The  latter  only  aggravates  the  trouble. 

A  lightly  sore  or  irritated  throat  is  usually 
relieved  or  cured  by  applying  an  irritant  to 
the  outside.  “Volatile  liniment”  is  good  for 
this.  It  is  made  by  shaking  well  together 
any  amount  of  sweet  oil  with  one-fourth  to 
one-half  its  bulk  of  aqua  ammonia,  or  “  harts¬ 
horn  ” — the  amount  depending  upon  the 
strength  of  the  ammonia.  It  is  a  good, 
cheap  counter-irritant  to  keep  on  hand — well 
corked,  using  a  new  cork  as  the  old  one 
shrinks  from  the  action  of  the  ammonia.  It 
is  also  useful  to  rub  well  on  the  chest  when 
there  is  soreness  in  the  muscles. — Alcohol,  or 
strong  whiskey,  rubbed  upon  the  throat  ( out¬ 
side )  as  a  counter-irritant,  often  relieves  a 
sore  throat,  and  the  same  of  a  sore  chest. 
When  using  alcohol  cover  the  part  well  and 
quickly,  to  prevent  a  chill  from  the  rapid 
evaporation.  Liniment,  alcohol,  hot  water, 
or  hot  wet  clothes,  or  mustard,  on  the  outside 
of  the  abdomen  tends  to  relieve  irritation  of 
the  bowels,  on  the  general  principle  of  coun¬ 
ter-irritation  above  mentioned. 

For  an  Inflamed  Sore  Throat  or  tonsils,  a 
very  good  general  remedy  is  to  gargle  the 
throat  every  hour  or  two  with  a  teaspoonful 
of  chlorate  of  potassa  solution.  It  is  well  to 
keep  in  every  house  a  good  sized  vial  of  water 
with  more  chlorate  of  potassa  in  it  than  will 
dissolve.  The  clear  liquid  is  then  always  of 
uniform  strength,  ready  for  use — a  teaspoon - 
ful  at  a  time,  swallowing  it  after  gurgling 
it  against  the  inflamed  tonsils. 
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The  Doctor’s  Talks. 


Youngsters,  we  have  moved !  Did  you  ever  move  ? 
If  so,  I  have  no  doubt  you  thought  it  great  fun 
to  carry  your  household  goods  from  one  house  to 
another,  and  very  likely  some  of  you  have  felt  quite 
proud  to  be  entrusted  with  the  kitchen  clock,  or 
some  other  breakable  thing  to  be  taken  to  the 
new  quarters.  But  moving  household  “goods  and 
■chattels  ”  is  mere  child’s  play  compared  to  mov¬ 
ing  an  establishment  like  ours,  with  all  the  rattle¬ 
traps  of  a  printing  office  added.  But  I  will  not 
tell  you  about  the  moving,  but  the  fact  that  we 
have  moved  may  interest  many  of  you  who  have 
grown  to  look  upon  the  American  Agriculturist , 
Aunt  Sue,  Uncle  Hal,  The  Doctor,  and  all  the 
rest,  as  belonging  to,  and  a  part  of  245  Broadway. 
It  seemed  to  all  of  us  as  if  that  was  our  home. — 
Yet  having  been  away  from  there  a  week  or  two, 
it  is  now  as  easy  to  write  751,  as  it  formerly  was, 
245  Broadway.  Perhaps  few  lines  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  quoted  than  those  written  over  a  century 
and  a  half  ago  by  Bishop  Berkeley,  who  wrote : 

“  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way  1” 

This  is  very  true  as  to  the  United  States  where 
the  movement  is  always  “westward,”  but  does 
not  apply  to  the  City  of  New  York,  which  has 
very  little  “westward,”  or  eastward,  and  the 
“course  of  empire,”  or  of  anything  else,  if  it 
moves  at  all,  must  go  northward.  Those  of  you 
who  have  never  been  in  New  York,  must  know 
from  the  maps  that  the  city  is  upon  a  long  and 
narrow  island,  about  14  miles  long  and  averaging 
less  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width ;  on  one  side 
is  the  Hudson,  or  North  River,  and  on  the  other 
side  a  narrow  part  of  Long  Island  Sound, — the 
East  River,  and  separated  at  its  upper  end  from 
the  main  land,  by  a  small  stream,  the  Harlem 
River.  The  early  settlement  of  the  City  was  at 
the  lower  end  of  this  long  and  narrow  island, 
tilling  it  from  shore  to  shore,  and  as  the  city 
grew,  its  population  pushed  upwards.  How  rapid¬ 
ly  it  has  grown  is  shown  by  a  catalogue  of  plants 
published  by  that  eminent  botanist  (and  my  dear 
old  friend),  Dr.  John  Torrey,  who  in  1819  stated 
that  he  found  a  certain  plant,  “in  fields  near 
Canal  Street.” — Canal  Street  is  now  very  far  down 
town,  nearly  a  mile  below  our  present  office. 
So,  from  the  very  shape  of  the  island  on  which 
the  city  is  built  all  increase  must  be  in  one  di¬ 
rection.  The  American  Agriculturist,  finding  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  keep  up  with  “the  course  of  empire,” 
had  to  go  northward;  to  go  westward  or  east¬ 
ward  a  short  distance  would  take  it  into  the  heart 
of  the  heavy  wholesale  and  shipping  trades.  If 
you  look  at  the  map  given  last  month,  on  page 
121,  you  will  see  with  what  good  company  we 
are  surrounded,  and  the  adage  about  “  Birds  of 
a  feather”  holds  even  in  business  matters. 

When  Any  of  our  Boys  and  Girls, 
or  their  fathers  and  mothers,  visit  New  York, 
they  will  find  that  751  is  even  easier  to  reach 
than  good  old  245.  When  any  of  you  do  come 
to  the  city  you  will  be  very  sure  to  visit  751,  and 
if  you  do  not  find  Uncle  Hal  or  the  Doctor, 
(Aunt  Sue  does  not  live  in  the  City),  there 
will  be  some  one  else  to  make  you  welcome.  I 
know  that  the  Orange  Judd  Company  wish  all  of 
the  friends  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  old  and 
young,  to  make  751  Broadwav  a  place  where  they 
will  feel  at  home  in  this  great  wilderness  of  a 
city,  where  a  perfect  stranger  feels  more  at  loss 
than  he  would  in  a  real  wilderness. 

More  About  Snails. 

Last  month  I  advised  those  who  would  study  the 
ways  of  fresh-water  snails  to  make  a  little  aquarium 
in  a  jar  of  some  kind.  Unless  you  live  in  a  warmer 
climate  than  I  do,  your  aquarium  and  your  snails 
are  still  in  the  future,  for,  as  I  write,  every  fresh¬ 
water  pool,  brook,  and  river,  is  closed  by  ice.  But 
when  spring  fairly  opens,  it  is  astonishing  to  see 
how  soon  both  animals  and  plants  come  forward 
and  begin  their  season’s  work.  In  speaking  of  an 
aquarium,  I  use  the  word  as  a  convenient  one  for 


any  kind  of  glass  vessel  that  you  may  be  able  to 
procure.  Of  course  a  jar  of  clear  glass  will  let  you 
see  what  is  going  on  within,  better  than  any  other, 
but  you  can  manage  very  well  with  a  common  fruit 
jar,  and  young  naturalists  must  not  be  too  partic¬ 
ular.  You  will  recollect  that  I  advised  to  have, 
in  the  first  place,  a  jar ;  to  put  in  the  bottom  some 
clean  gravel ;  to  nearly  fill  the  jar  with  water 
(river  or  rain  water  will  be  best) ;  to  get  some 
fine-leaved  water-plants  and  place  them  in  the 
water,  and  lastly,  to  put  in  some  water  snails.  Now, 
let  us,  in  the  first  place,  see  what  all  this  means. 

What  is  an  Aquarium? 

A  jar  of  water  with  some  plants  in  it  would  not 
be,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  an  aquarium ; 
neither  would  a  jar  of  water  with  snails,  fish,  or 
other  animals,  be  one.  An  aquarium,  as  the  term 
is  used,  must  represent  a  large  body  of  water,  in 
which  there  is  both  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
and  in  which  both  animals  and  plants  help  one  an¬ 
other.  You  know  that  were  you  to  put  some  small 
fishes  in  a  jar  of  water,  they  would  soon  die  un¬ 
less  you  changed  the  water  every  day  or  so  ;  snails 
being  less  active  would  live  longer.  Some  snails 
breathe  by  taken  the  air  from  the  water,  but  would 
die  in  a  few  days  if  the  water  were  not  changed.  If 
you  think  why  this  is  so,  you  will  soon  conclude  that 
the  fish  or  the  snails  have  taken  something  out  of 
the  water  that  is  necessary  for  them  to  have  in 
order  to  live.  A  fish  placed  in  a  jar  of  water  does 
well  enough  for  a  while,  and  seems  to  be  con- 
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tented;  after  a  while,  though,  you  will  see  that  it 
comes  to  the  surface  for  a  breath  of  air,  and  it 
will  soon  after  die,  as  it  is  not  designed  to  breathe 
air  in  that  manner.  Fish  breathe  by  passing  the 
water  over  their  gills,  and  take  from  the  water 
the  air  that  is  dissolved  in  it.  When  the  fish  or 
other  animals  have  removed  this  air  from  the 
water,  they  soon  die.  To  keep  fish  and  some  other 
aquatic  animals  alive,  we 

Must  Have  Plants  in  the  Aquarium. 

Now,  I  can  only  briefly  say — for  most  young 
people  could  not  understand  the  full  explanation — 
that  in  the  Aquarium  the  plants,  in  growing,  give 
off  to  the  water  just  what  the  fish  and  other  crea¬ 
tures  need,  and  these  in  turn  give  to  the  water  just 
what  the  plants  must  have  in  order  to  grow.  You 
will  learn  all  about  this  when  you  get  older,  but  at 
present  you  must  take  it  as  a  fact.  It  is  a  most 
beautiful  arrangement  that  the  plants  and  the 
animals,  so  to  speak,  balance  one  another;  the 
plants  providing  what  the  animals  must  have  in 
order  to  live,  while  the  animals  give  out  that  with¬ 
out  which  the  plants  cannot  grow.  The  little  jar 
represents  that  which  goes  on  in  a  larger  pond  or 
lake.  But  more  than  this,  it  shows,  as  you  will 
learn  when  you  grow  older,  the  wonderful  relations 
of  plant  and  animal  life  everywhere,  out  of  the 
water  as  well  as  in  it ;  how  these  two  forms  of  life, 

The  Animal  and  Vegetable, 

are  related  to  one  another ;  for  it  is  not  alone  in  the 
water  of  the  Aquarium  that  the  plant  supplies  the 
wants  of  the  animal  and  the  animal  helps  the  plant, 
but  this  beautiful  balance  is  kept  up  the  wide  world 
over.  And  to  come  back  from  the  wide  world  to 
our  jar.  You  now  see  why  I  told  you  to  put  some 
plants  in  the  jar.  While  some  water  snails  come 
to  the  surface  to  breathe,  others  do  not,  and  as  you 
will  be  likely  to  find  both  kinds,  it  is  well  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  both. ...  .Having  your  jar  of  water,  your 
plants,  and  as  many  different  kinds  of  snails  as  you 
can  find,  you  will  be  interested  in  watching  their 
movements  and  ways  of  living.  You  will  very 
likely  soon  find  little  jelly-like  masses  attached  to 
the  side  of  the  jar.  If  you  have  a  magnifying 
glass  and  examine  this  jelly,  you  will  see  that  it 
contains  several  eggs,  and  within  each  egg  you  may 
be  able  to  make  out  a  very  young  snail,  with  a  bit 
of  a  shell  just  forming,  nere  you  will  find  much 


to  interest  you,  in  watching  the  minute  young  snails, 
observing  how  they  grow,  from  day  to  day,  and 
finally  leaving  the  egg,  start  off  for  themselves. 
Those  who  live  near  the  sea-shore  or  salt  water 
rivers  will  find  various  kinds  of  snails,  and  quite 
different  from  those  of  fresh  water.  As  a  salt 
water  aquarium  is  rather  difficult  to  manage,  I  do 
not  advise  you  to  try  it.  If  you  watch  the  most 
common  of  these  snails,  along  the  shore,  you  will 
see  that  they  nearly  bury  themselves  in  the  mud, 
and  in  order  to  have  clear  water  to  breathe,  they 
take  it  in  through  a  little  tube,  called  a  “siphon,” 
which  extends  above  the  mud  into  clear  water.  I 
intended  to  have  stated  that  6ome  of  the  engrav¬ 
ings  there  used  last  month,  as  well  as  this  one, 
were  from  a  charming  little  book  by  Mr.  Edward 
Morse,  called  the  “First  Book  of  Geology” — a 
work  that  I  hope  those  who  can  afford  It  may 
possess.  The  Doctob. 


Our  Puzzle  Box. 

CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  brilliant  but  not  in  gay, 

My  next  is  in  April  but  not  in  May, 

My  third  is  in  partner  but  not  in  mate, 

My  fourth  is  in  canter  but  not  in  gait. 

My  fifth  is  in  tumble  but  not  in  fall, 

My  sixth  is  in  kitchen  but  not  in  hall, 

My  seventh  is  in  fender  but  not  in  grate, 

My  eighth  is  in  kingdom  but  not  in  state, 

My  ninth  is  in  happy  but  not  in  good, 

My  tenth  is  in  timber  but  not  in  wood, 

My  eleventh  is  in  battle  but  not  in  war, 

My  twelfth  is  in  verdict  but  not  in  law, 

My  whole,  I  fear,  is  sadly  true 
Of  many  an  action  done  by  you. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  22  letters  : 

My  13,  4,  19t  19,  is  used  at  church. 

My  17,  8,  21,  3,  20,  21,  is  held  in  the  wood* 

My  6,  14,  9,  10,  is  to  try. 

My  16,  18,  7,  is  a  plaything. 

My  1, 14, 19,  17,  is  to  aid  and  to  prevent. 

My  15,  19,  22,  is  cunning. 

My  11,  2,  12,  is  much  needed  by  farmers. 

My  3,  12,  5, 16,  is  a  home. 

My  whole  is  a  well-known  proverb.  G.  B»  K. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  28  letters  : 

My  4,  13,  1,  is  a  mark. 

My  16, 17, 18,  is  a  propeller. 

My  6,  7.  8,  9,  10,  is  a  girl’s  name. 

My  21,  22,  23,  is  very  powerful  for  good  or  evfi. 
My  24,  25,  26,  is  a  kind  of  dwelling. 

My  15,  14,  3,  is  a  number. 

My  16,  15,  13,  11,  is  a  pedestal. 

My  2,  12,  19,  5,  is  much  used  by  shoemakers. 

My  27,  9,  20,  28,  21,  we  must  all  do  before  wo  oaa 
walk. 

My  whole  is  something  which  you  should  read 
if  you  have  not  yet  doue  so.  U.  S.  A, 

DEFINITIONS. 

( Explanation . — The  letters  necessary  to  spell  :the 
original  word,  defined,  must  be  found  in  the  letters 
used  in  the  definition  of  it. 

Example:  “Science  of  harmonical  sounds.”  In 
that  definition  you  may  find  the  letters,  M-U-S-I-C.) 

1.  To  walk  through  any  yielding  substance. 

2.  A  piece  of  land  containing  160  square  rods. 

3.  Custom,  interest. 

4.  Act  of  growing,  to  increase. 

5.  To  take  any  obstruction  from,  to  open. 

6.  Backward. 

7.  View  through  an  avenue,  the  avenue  itself. 

ALPHABETICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

FENL)TSROWFTNA(ETERF8 
STO  A 
WNE  W 
A  E  E  O 
TNLF 
STOA 
EERT 
EOOF 
OFSN 
TENL 
LERA 
LNR  S_ 

ENR 

DIAMOND. 

1.  Part  of  a  house.  2.  A  verb.  3.  The  result  of 
fire.  4.  A  man’s  name.  5.  A  girl’s  name.  6. 
Amiss.  7.  Part  of  an  apricot.  The  central  letters, 
perpendicular  and  horizontal,  name  oqe  of  Shaks- 
peare’s  characters.  Beatrice. 

LOGOGRIPH. 

In  a  noun,  composed  of  five  letters,  may  be  found 
seven  verbs,  an  animal,  a  color,  a  fruit,  a  beverage, 
three  other  nouns,  an  adjective,  and  a  preposition. 
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TRANSITIONS. 

(The  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  February 
Slumber  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  1881.) 

1.  Change  mine  to  hers  in  four  moves. 

2.  Change  ln-an  to  barn  in  nine  — . 

3.  Change  fish  to  fowl  in  nine  — . 

4.  Change  moth  t o  wag)  in  five  — . 

5.  Change  dark  to  pale  in  three  — . 
ts.  Change  head  to  feet  in  three  — . 

CONCEALED  JEWELS. 

1.  Art  thou  going  to  Peru  by  the  first  conveyance  ? 

2.  Yes,  indeed  I  am  !  on  Daniel’s  account. 

3.  Thou  shouldst  have  gone  with  a  retinue,  as 
became  thv  station. 

4.  Oh  !  I  shall  stop  all  that  nonsense. 

5.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  hand  me  a  cigar, 
Nettie  ? 

6.  You  appear  low-spirited,  Sam? 

7.  Yes,  rancor  always  leads  to  unpleasantness. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  FARM. 

A  farmer  had  four  sons  and  one  hundred  acres 
■of  land.  He  reserves  one  quarter,  25  acres,  in  one 
corner  for  his  own  use, 
as  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  diagram.  The 
father  then  tells  his  sons 
that  he  will  give  them  the 
rest  of  the  land,  75  acres, 
if  they  will  divide  it  into 
four  equal  lots  that  must 
each  be  of  the  same 
shape.  The  question  to 
answer  is :  How  were 
the  lines  drawn  so  that 
the  75  acres  were  divided 
into  four  equal  and  similar  lots  ?  The  sons  satisfied 
the  request  of  their  father,  and  received  their  land, 
ISi  acres  each.  Let  some  of  our  farmers’  sons 
and  daughters  too — try  their  hands  at  making  such 
a  division. 

SCATTERED  PROVERB. 

(In  the  following  stanzas  may  be  found,  scattered, 
words  necessary  to  form  a  well-known  proverb.) 
The  tide  flows  in  and  the  tide  flows  out, 

The  waves  are  rolling,  the  whales  they  spout, 

A  life  on  the  ship  for  me. 

The  trees  are  budding,  ’tis  lovely  May, 

1116  moss  is  green  and  the  birds  are  gay, 

A  life  in  the  woods  for  me. 

The  family  gathers  around  the  fire, 

Close  by  the  hearth-stone  sits  the  sire, 

There’s  no  place  like  home  for  me. 

Aunt  Sue. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

The  initials  name  a  bird  of  prey;  the  finals  a 
carnivorous  and  herbivorous  animal. 

1.  Reproach. 

2.  A  fashionable  summer  resort. 

3.  An  attorney  in  a  spiritual  court. 

4.  Variety  in  musical  movement. 

5.  An  imitator. 

6.  A  sailing  vessel. 

WORD  MAKING. 

(Add  to  one  of  the  words  in  each  list,  the  letter  at 
the  end,  and  transpose  it  into  another  word. 

Example:  And,  sadden,  types,  bards,  poem, 
splash  : — U. 

Add  the  letter  U  to  the  word  “  bards,”  and  trans¬ 
pose  into  “  absurd.”) 

1.  Music,  time,  overture,  clove,  vocal,  turnip : — E. 

2.  Aspire,  press,  maid,  damson,  tedious,  tor¬ 
ture  X. 

3.  Bourne,  haven,  tavern,  saved,  burned,  foul I. 
4  Share,  bestow,  plenty,  fashion,  fairy,  meadow  : 

— F. 

5.  Battle,  fire,  inn,  strife,  tank,  raid  C. 

6.  Lead,  darkly,  narrow,  saws,  spirit,  porter:— D. 


ANAGRAMS. 

1.  More  shapes,  Tom  ?  6.  Put  special 


2.  I  graze  on  ration. 

3.  I  cannot  reel. 

4.  Old  Gartia. 

5.  Snap  her. 


7.  Base  milk,  Aunt. 

8.  Get  varnish. 

9.  Arlim  nut-oil. 

10.  This  tag  away. 


Answers  to  Puzzles  in  tlie  February  Number. 
Cross  Word.— Emporium. 

Anagrams.— 1.  Synagogues.  2.  Octogenarians.  3. 
Industriously.  4.  Workmanlike.  5.  Negotiable.  6. 


America,  all,  save  one,  within  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  city  that  you  are  to  find 
is  situated  in  a  State  that  is  better  kno\Vn  for  its 
mountains  and  its  rocks  than  for  its  size.  The 
State  is  sometimes  called  after  a  kind  of  stone  that 
abounds  within  its  borders.  This  city  is  situated 
on  a  river  that  is  noted  for  a  number  of  large  cotton 
and  other  mills,  which  its  waters  turn.  There  is  a 
town  in  an  adjoining  State  that  is  noted  in  history, 
for  the  famous  but  small  battle  fought  there,  aDd 
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Committees  7.  Adolescent.  8.  Pentateuch.  9.  Un¬ 
disguised.  10.  Contaminates. 

Concealed  Nouns. — 1.  Fish.  2.  Target.  3.  Heart. 

4.  Watch.  5.  Dish.  6.  Coat.  7.  Key. 

Enigmatical  Bouquet. — 1.  Phlox.  2.  Cowslip. 
3.  Coxcomb.  4.  Tulips.  5.  Buttercup. 

Illustrated  Rebus,  No.  482.— Fear  God  and 
keep  His  commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man. 

Pi. — The  keenest  abuse  of  our  enemies  will  not 
hurt  us  so  much  in  the  estimation  of  the  discern¬ 
ing  as  the  injudicious  praise  of  our  friends. 

Decapitated  Trees. — 1.  Larch.  2.  Orange.  3. 
Papaw.  4.  Shaddock. 

Transitions.— 1.  Page :  pale,  pall,  poll,  pool, 
tool,  took,  book.  2.  Boat :  bolt,  bold,  bond,  band, 
land.  3.  Salt:  malt,  melt,  meat  4.  Lead:  head, 
held,  hold,  gold.  5.  Lamp :  lame,  came,  care, 
core,  com,  morn,  moon.  6.  Step:  stop,  slop,  slot, 
soot,  root,  roof. 

Curtailed  Bodies  of  Water. — 1.  Arabian,  Per¬ 
sian,  Indian  :  Arabia,  Persia,  India. 

Double  Acrostic.— SCHUYLER-BURGOYNE : 

1.  Shrub.  2.  Chapeau.  3.  Heifer.  4  Umbagog.  5. 
Yeddo.  6.  Lily.  7.  Ensign.  8.  Rifle. 

Substitutions. — 1.  Fact,  face,  race,  rice,  rite. 

2.  Revolve,  resolve.  3.  Absent,  assent. 

Charade. — Checkmate. 

Scattered  Square.—  SNOW 

NONE 

ONCE 

WEEK 


llinslrated  Reims,  Mo.  484. — Old  and 

young  persons  will  both  find  very  good  advice  here. 


Among'  Some  American  Cities. 

The  large  engraving  which  is  here  given  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  map.  You  will  say  it  is  a  strange 
sort  of  a  map  ;  but  if  you  look  sharp  ten  cities  may 
be  found  scattered  here  and  there  upon  it.  These 
are  of  various  sizes,  from  the  very  largest  down  to 
those  that  rank  as  small ;  they  are  all  in  North 


is  to-day  the  center  of  much  literature  and  learning. 
City  No.  2  is  one  of  the  first  ten  in  size,  in  the 
United  States,  located  on  a  large  bay  not  far  from 
No.  3,  which  is  not  situated  in  any  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  noted  for  its  wide  streets,  fine 
government  buildings,  etc.  The  relation  of  this 
city  to  the  whole  world  makes  it  very  well  known. 
People  are  sometimes  sent  to  this  city  by  their 

friends _ No.  4  is  situated  near  a  lake,  and  not  far 

from  the  mouth  of  a  very  large  river.  It  is  a  pleas¬ 
ant  city  to  live  in  during  the  winter,  but  in  summer 

it  is  too  warm  for  the  greatest  comfort . No.  5  is 

partly  new,  but  otherwise  is  one  of  the  old  cities  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  perhaps  best  known  as  a 
place  where  people  go  to  spend  the  summer.  For 
example,  those  who  live  in  No.  4  during  the  winter, 
go  to  No.  5  to  spend  the  summer.  You  would  not 
expect  to  find  those  two  cities  near  each  ether  on 
our  map.  It  must  not  be  thought  strange  if  the 
next  city  is  in  some  English  country.  It  is  a  grand 
old  city,  situated  on  an  island  in  a  large  and  very 

beautiful  river . There  is  a  city  near  the  head 

of  a  large  lake,  and  this  is  our  No.  7.  It  is  noted 
for  its  extensive  commerce,  flour,  etc. . . .  .Quite  un¬ 
like  this  is  No.  8 — one  of  our  largest  cities,  and  at. 
the  same  time  one  whose  people — many  of  them — 
go  daily  into  another  city  to  their  business,  it  is 

noted  for  its  large  and  handsome  churches . No. 

9,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  known  best  for  the  excel 
lence  of  the  beer  which  it  makes.  It  is  situated 
on  one  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  is  a  large  export¬ 
ing  city..  .To  find  No.  10,  the  last  on  the  list, 
will  not  be  difficult,  after  the  others  are  all  found. 
This  easy  task  reminds  us  of  the  “Ten  Little  In¬ 
gins,”  or  rather  of  the  one  that  was  left  after  all 
the  othefis  had  gone — do  you  remember  where  ? 
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Easter  smd  Easter  Eg:g:$t 

It  will  soon  be  Easter,  or  Easter  Sunday,  and 
many  a  boy  and  girl  has  looked  in  the  almanac  to 
see  when  it  comes  this  year.  Easter  is  the  Church 
festival  of  the  Resurrection  ot  Christ,  and  the  name 
comes  from  the  German  Ostara,  a  goddess  of  light  or 
spring,  in  whose  honor,  in  ancient  times,  a  feast  was 
celebrated  in  April  of  each  year  at  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Christian  festival.  In  olden  times  the  cel¬ 
ebration  of  Easter  lasted  for  more  than  a  week,  and 
was  a  time  of  great  rejoicing.  Many  popular  sports 
were  engaged  in,  and  a  great  deal  of  fun  was  made 
by  those  who  would  scarcely  laugh  all  the  rest  of 
the  year.  Easter  corresponds  to  the  pascha,  or 


origin  of  a  practice  among  American  children,  which 
the  accompanying  engraving  very  likely  brought  to 
mind  before  a  word  was  read.  Lucky  is  the  child 
who  finds  the  largest  number  of  eggs  on  Easter 
morning!  This  desire  to  be  the  “  lucky  ”  one  has 
developed  the  practice  of  making  that  luck  depend 
upon  the  capacity  to  hide  the  greatest  number  of 
eggs  day  by  day  for  weeks  before  the  joyful  morn¬ 
ing  comes.  What  out-of-the-way  places  are  sought 
for !  What  depths  of  the  hay-mow  are  reached, 
and  what  high  beams  in  the  barn  are  scaled,  that 
fresh  laid  eggs  may  be  put  where  they  will  keep  ! 
I  remember  that  one  spring  the  hens,  which  I  took 
special  pains  to  feed  well  for  their  work,  did  re¬ 
markably  as  to  laying,  and  were  particularly  free 


hole.  The  hay  was  dug  away,  and  I  began  to  take 
out  the  eggs,  but  stopped  after  thirteen  had  been 
removed — because  there  were  no  more.  This 
seemed  strange.  Tes,  it  was  strange,  and  would 
bear  looking  into.  Below,  and  a  trifle  to  one  side, 
I  found  an  opening  large  enough  for  a  rat  to  pass 
to  a  hole  in  the  floor  below.  Just  at  this  moment 
I  saw  a  young  relative  of  mine  standing  on  the  barn 
floor  with  a  great  basketful  ot  oval-shaped  white 
and  brown  bodies,  that  are  sometimes  sold  by  the 
dozen.  I  looked  again,  and  he  seemed  to  laugh,  I 
thought  he  was  laughing  at  me,  and  do  to  this  day. 
More  than  that,  I  think  he  got  all  his  eggs  out  of 
one  “  nest,”  and  did  not  mind  how  the  hens  could 
have  laid  them  there  either.  I  felt  so  sure  about 


AFTFR  THE  PASQUE  EGGS 


EASTER  MORNING.  _ Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agi'icutturist. 


Passover  of  the  Jews,  and  is  frequently  called 
Pasque  or  Pask.  The  most  interesting  ancient 
Easter  or  Pasque  rite,  and  the  oue  most  widely 
known  at  the  present  day,  was  that  in  which  eggs 
were  used.  In  the  good  old  days,  everybody, 
everywhere,  all  over  the  Christian  world,  prepared, 
exchanged,  and  ate  “Pasque  Eggs”  on  Easter 
morning.  These  eggs  were  often  very  gaily  and 
expensively  adorned.  We  see  a  little  of  this  done 
at  the  present  day,  but  the  high  art  of  “  egging  at 
Easter”  is  not  now  known.  The  eggs  were  stained 
of  all  colors  by  the  use  of  dyes.  By  coating  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  shell  with  tallow,  this  is  kept  free  from 
the  coloring,  and  variegated  eggs  with  strange  de¬ 
signs  were  produced.  It  used  to  be  the  custom,  in 
Scotland,  for  the  young  people  to  go  out  early  on 
Easter  Sunday,  and  search  for  wild  fowl’s  eggs  for 
breakfast,  and  lucky  would  be  the  one  who  should 
find  the  largest  number.  This  is  doubtless  the 


from  any  desire  for  sitting.  I  watched  them  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  gathered  the  eggs  daily. 
Enough  were  taken  to  the  house  to  satisfy  the  table 
— none  to  sell — and  the  rest  were  put  away  in  a 
peculiar  shaped  hole  in  the  side  of  the  hay  mow. 
The  covering  was  always  carefully  placed,  so  that 
I  might  easily  detect  it  if  any  one  had  been  to  my 
“nest.”  An  old  aunt  once  remarked  in  my  hear¬ 
ing  that  the  hens  did  not  seem  to  do  quite  so  well 
this  spring,  except  in  the  way  of  “  cackling,”  and 
there  was  a  plenty  of  that,  I  wondered  that  another 
boy  in  the  same  family  with  myself  did  not  take 
some  interest  in  eggs,  but  he  seemed  as  thought¬ 
less  of  the  coming  Easter  as  the  hens  themselves. 
When  Easter  morning  came  I  went  out  bright  and 
early  with  a  large  tin  pail,  to  milk  the  cow,  and  of 
course  went  straight  to  the  “hen’s  nest.”  The 
cover  had  not  been  molested,  and  the  eggs  were 
there  as  I  could  feel,  as  I  put  my  arm  down  the 


the  whole  matter,  that  I  did  not  even  ask  him 
whose  eggs  he  had,  but  left  him  to  have  all  his 
sport  by  himself.  It  was  something  of  a  disap¬ 
pointment  to  me,  to  not  get  what  I  went  after, 
but  perhaps  it  paid  after  all.  Some  people 
profit  by  sad  lessons  of  experience,  and  the  next 
year  the  egg  matter  was  much  more  in  my  favor. 

The  picture  on  this  page  tells  its  own  story.  It 
is  Easter  morning,  and  the  boys,  and  a  girl  too,  are 
after  the  Pasque  eggs.  The  hay  mow  is  being 
searched  in  a  thorough  manner,  and  with  great 
success,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  show  of  eggs. 
It  is  a  time  of  considerable  sport,  but  the  one  who 
does  not  enjoy  it  the  least  is  not  observed  by  the 
children,  though  he  may  be  in  their  minds.  It  is 
hoped  that  they  may  all  have  a  good  Easter  break¬ 
fast — “A  Feast  of  Eggs.”  That  the  little  girl  may 
not  fall  or  bang  her  basket  against  the  ladder  in 
descending  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your  Uncle  Hal. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  RETORT 

OF  THE 

New-York  Life  Insurance  Co. 

OFFICE,  Nos.  346  and  343  BROADWAY. 


JANUARY  I,  1881. 


.38,185,431.68 


Amount  of  Net  Cash  Assets,  January  1,  1880 . 

REVENUE  ACCOUNT. 

Premiums . . . ...$7,014,819.59 

less  deferred  premiums  Jan.  1,  1880 .  367,989.02— $6,646,830.57 

Interest  and  rents,  (including  realized  gains  on  real  estate 

sold) .  . . . . .  2,635,877.95 

less  interest  accrued  Jan.  i,  1880 . .  317,989.11—  2,317,888.84— $8,964,719.41 


DISBURSEMENT  ACCOUNT. 


$47,150,151.09 


losses  by  death,  including  Reversionary  additions  to  same . $1,731,721.37 

Endowments  matured  and  discounted,  including  Reversionary  additions 

to  same .  564,579.85 

Annuities,  dividends,  and  returned  premiums  on  cancelled  policies .  2,203,590.02 

Taxes  and  re-insurances .  212,424.06 

Commissions,  brokerages,  agency  expenses  and  physicians’  fees .  770,804.30 

•Office  and  law  expenses,  salaries,  advertising,  printing,  &c .  322,91 0.64— $5,806,030.24 

^41,344,120.85 

ASSETS. 

Cash  in  bank,  on  hand,  and  in  transit  (since  received) .  $852,028.10 

Invested  in  United  States,  New  York  City,  and  other  stocks,  (market  value 

$16,764,988.05) . - . 1  £’“5,174.09 

Bonds  and  mortgages,  first  lien  on  real  estate,  (buildings  thereon  insured 
for  $15,365,000.00  and  the  policies  assigned  to  the  Company  as 

additional  collateral  security) . . .  ...  ...  . 16,464,922.23 

Temporary  loans,  (secured  by  stocks,  market  value,  $3,184,840.00) .  2,491,000.00 

*  Loans  on  existing  policies,  (the  reserve  held  by  the  Company  on  these 

policies  amounts  to  $2*975,000) . . .  597,451.12 

*  Quarterly  and  semi-annual  premiums  on  existing  policies,  due  subse- 

quent  to  Jan.  1,  1881 . . .  . •••  ••  387,972.13 

*  Premiums  on  existing  policies  in  course  of  transmission  and  collection 

(estimated  reserve  on  these  policies  $440,500.  included  in  liabilities)  204,852.99 

Aoents5  balances  . . . . . .  .................  .......  34,228.23 

Accrued  interest  on  investments  Jan.  1,  1881 .  357,167.37— $41,344,120.85 

Excess  of  market  value  of  securities  over  cost .  $1,839,813.96 

*  A  detailed  schedule  of  these  items  will  accompany  the  usual  annual 
report  filed  with  the  Insurance  Department  of  the  State  of  New  Yorh. _ 

CASH  ASSETS,  Jan.  1,  1881.. .  $43,183,934.81 

Appropriated  as  follows  : 

Adjusted  losses,  due  subsequent  to  Jan.  1, 1881 .  $335,195.40 

Reported  losses,  awaiting  proof,  Ac .  198,761.98 

Matured  endowments,  due  and  unpaid,  (claims  not  presented) .  109,643.96 

Annuities,  due  and  unpaid . . . . . •••.•■•• —  .  5,294.25 

Reserved  for  re-insurance  on  existing  policies;  participating  insurance 
at  4  per  cent  Carlisle  net  premium  ;  non-participating  at  5  per  cent. 

Carlisle  net  premium .  . .  .36,473,691.79 

Reserved  for  contingent  liabilities  to  Tontine  Dividend  Fund,  over  and 

above  a  4  per  cent,  reserve  on  existing  policies  of  that  class .  1,752,165.82 

Reserved  for  premiums  paid  in  advance .  14,084.62  _ 

$38,886,837.82 

Divisible  Surplus  at  4  per  cent . $4,295,096.99 

Estimated  Surplus  by  the  New  York  State  Standard  at  4^  per  cent.,  over  $9,000,000.00 

ie  undivided  surplus  of  $4,295,096  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  declared  a  Reversionary 
participating  policies  in  proportion  to  their  contribution  to  surplus,  available  on  settle- 
t  annual  premium. 

During  the  year  6,946  policies  have  been  issued,  insuring  $22,229,979, 

t  Jan.  1,  1877,  45,421. 

Jan.  1,  1878,  45,605.  Amount 
Jan.  1, 1879,  45,005. 

Jan.  1,  1880,  45,705.  at  risk 
Jan.  1,1881,48,548. 

Income  /  1876,  $1 ,906,950.  Divisible 
\  1877,  1,867,457. 

from  J.  1878,  1,948,665.  Surplus  at 
I  1879,  2,033,650. 

Interest  (  1880,  2.317,889.  4  per  cent. 


From  the 
dividend  to 
zaent  of  nex 


Number  of 
Policies  in  force 


Jan.  1,  1877,  $127,748,473. 
Jan.  1,1878,  127,901,887. 
Jan.  1,1879,  125,232,144. 
Jan.  1,1880,  127,417,763. 
Jan.  1,1881,  135,726,916. 


Death- 


1876,  $1,547,648. 

1877,  1,638,128. 
claims  •{  1878,  1,687,676. 

I  1879]  1,569,854. 
paid  l  1880,  1,731,721. 


Jan.  1,  1877,  $2,626,816. 
Jan.  1,1978,  2,664,144. 
Jan.  1,1879,  2,811,436. 
Jan.  1,  1880,  3,120,371. 
Jan.  1, 1881,  4,295,096. 


TRUSTEES 

MORRIS  FRANKLIN.  DAVID  DOWS. 

WM.  H.  APPLETON,  GEORGE  A.  OSGOOD, 

WILLIAM  BARTON,  HENRY  BOWERS, 

WILLIAM  A.  BOOTH,  LOOMIS  L  WHITE, 

H  B.  CLAFLIN,  ROBERT  B.  COLLINS, 

JOHN  M.  FURMAN,  S.  S.  FISHER, 

WILLIAM  H.  BEERS. 


CHARLES  WRIGHT,  M.  D., 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 

JOHN  MAIRS, 

EDW.  A.  WHITTEMORE, 
HENRY  TUCK,  M.  D. 
ALEXANDER  STUDWELL, 
R.  SUYDAM  GRANT. 


THEODORE  M.  BANTA,  Cashier. 

D.  O’DELL,  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 

CHAS.  WRIGHT,  M.  D.,  I 

HENRY  TUCK,  M.  D.,  >  Mel-cal  EiaE-Mr5- 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN, 

President. 

WILLIAM  H.  BEERS, 

Vice-President  and  Aettiar'*' 


Parents  Should  Ask  for  the 

<A.S,T.C°> 

BLACK  TIP 

In  place  of  the  metal,  as  it  WILL.  WEAR  AS  WELL, 
and  is  intended  to  take  its  place 

UPON  CHIEHREN’S  SHOES. 


SEWED  FIG  LEAVES  TOGETHER  AND  MADE  THEM¬ 
SELVES  APRONS. 

WHAT  DID  THEY  SEW  THEM  WITH? 

For  further  information  and  25  Samples,  send  a  3c.  stamp 
to  pay  postage  and  packing.  Address, 

LONDON  IMPORTING  CO., 

22  to  28  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 


fHE  ESTEY  ORGAN  through 
its  intrinsic  merit  has  won 
a  wide  popularity.  It  is  univer¬ 
sally  known  as  combining  sweet¬ 
ness  and  power  of  tone,  skilled 
and  thorough  mechanism,  new 
and  elegant  designs. 


■*' 


J.  ESTEY  &  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 

Illustrated,  Catalogues  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants. 


DWIGHT’S 


SUPER-CARB. 

O  D 


:arb.  a  > 

D  A. 


THE  FARMER’S  WATCH. 

The  best  and  most  reliable  Timepiece  ever 
offered  by  a  first-class  house.  A  perfect  Time¬ 
keeper,  Stem  Winder  and  Stem  Setter.  Solid 
German  Silver  Open  Face  Case,  nickel  plated  in 
thebest  manner.  This  is  not  a“Gheap  Watch," 
but  the  best  made  for  the  money.  Circular  free. 
By  express,  $10.  J.  S.  Birch  &  Co.,  38  Dey  St.N.Y. 


E.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY, 
it  Importer  of  Annatto  and  Dairy  Coloring. 


Improvement  for  188  1. 

THE  SAFETY  HOT  BLAST 

OIL  STOVE.  , 

Does  not,  heat  the  house.  Perfect 
for  all  kinds  of  Cooking  and  Heating 
Irons.  Always  ready  and  reliable.  The 
most  satisfactory  Stove  made  and  the 
Cheapest.  tW  Send  for  circulars. 

The  Whitney  Manuf’a  Co., 
1123  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


World's  ONLY  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively.— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for 

Invalids  and  Cripples 

Self-propulsion  bv  use  of  hands  only.  In 
street  or  house.  Comfort,  durability,  and 
rase  of  movement  unequalled.  Patentee 
and  Maker  of  the  “  Rolling  Chairs  ”  pushed 
about  at  the  Centennial.  For  Illustrated 
Catalogue  send  stamp  and  mention  American  Aariculturist. 
HERBERT  S..  SMITH,  32  Platt  St.,  New  York. 

For  Washing  Win¬ 
dows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings 
from  Fire,  and  Trees, 
Vines,  etc.,  from  In¬ 
sects,  Potato  Bugs 
and  Canker  Worms. 
No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home,  or  Factory,  should 
he  without  the  Fountain 
Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular. 

J.  A.  WHITMAN, 

Patentee  &  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 

MEN  WANTED— To  sell  nursery  stock.  Good  salary 
and  expenses  paid.  No  experlenee  necessary.  CHASE 
BROTHERS,  New  England  Nurseries,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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BLISS’ AMERICAN  WONDER  PEA 


Extra  Early,  Very  Dwari  (8  to  IO  Inches),  Re¬ 
quires  no  Bushing,  Exquisite  Flavor. 

Acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  best  and  earliest  Pea  grown. 

Editor  of  American  Agriculturist  says  z“Very  early*  productive 
End  good;  quality  not  to  be  surpassed.” 

CAUTION* — As  there  is  another  Pea  in  the  market  called 
American  Wonder,”  send  to  us  and  get  the  genuine  Bliss’  Amer¬ 
ican  Wonder.  Observe  our  fac-simile  on  every  package. 

Prices.— One-fourth  pint  package,  20  cents;  pint,  65  cent*, 
quart,  $1.25;  by  mail,  post-paid. 

Our  Novelty  Sheet,  giving  full  particulars,  mailed  free.  ' 


Established  1845. 

300  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

With  amhly  colored  plate  of  a  Group  of  Pansies,  and  a  descrip¬ 
tive  priced  list  of  2,000  varieties  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
seeds— with  much  useful  information  upon  their  culture— 150 
pages — mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents,  which  can  be 
deducted  from  first  order  for  seeds. 

Address,  B.  K.  BLISS  &,  SONS.  34  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 

Pringle’s  New  Hybridized 
Excelsior-Hulless  Oats. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle,  the  well  known  successful  hybridizer, 
to  whose  efforts  we  are  Indebted  for  the  celebrated  Cham- 
•plain  and  Defiance  Wheats,  haB  been  successful  in  impart¬ 
ing  important  improvements  to  another  cereal.  We  have 
purchased  the  entire  stock  of  this  promising  novelty,  and 
now  offer  for  the  first  time  Pringle’s  Hybridized  Ex- 
celsior-Hulless  Oats. 

With  a  view  to  impart  to  the  hulless  species  the  size  of 
plant,  vigorous  habit,  and  productiveness  of  one  or  other  of 
the  favorite  hulled  sorts,  Mr.  Pringle,  amongst  other  ex¬ 
periments,  hybridized  the  well-known  Excelsior  Oats  with 
the  Chinese  Hulless,  and  the  experiment  proved  highly 
successful,  the  result  being  the  variety  now  oflered. 

For  further  particulars  see  our  Illustrated  List  of  novel¬ 
ties  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

Price :  Packets  containing  one  ounce,  25  cents ;  5  packets 
for  $1.00. 

B.  It.  BLISS  &  SONS,  SI  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  EARLY  TOBACCO, 
GENERAL  GRANT. 

The  earliest  Tobacco  in  cultivation,  particularly  adapted 
for  growing  in  the  Northern  States.  Last  summer  it  pro¬ 
duced  leaves  44  inches  in  length,  of  proportionate  breadth, 
and  matured  its  crop  perfectly,  as  far  north  as  Duluth, 
Minnesota.  The  leaf  has  extremely  small  veins,  is  of  the 
finest  possible  texture,  and  very  elastic.  One  of  the  best 
judges  of  tobacco  in  New  York  city  pronounces  it  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  promising  variety,  and  an  old  Connecticut  Valley 
grower  says  it  is  the  choicest  as  well  as  the  earliest  sort  he 
has  seen.  Directions  for  cultivation  and  curing  sent  with 
each  packet.  Price  25  cents  per  packet  *,  5  packets,  $1.00 
B»  K.#  BLISS  &  SONS*  84  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 

RELIABLE  ONION  SEEDS. 

Our  stock  of  Onion  Seed  has  been  raised  from  selected 
bulbs,  and  carefully  tested,  and  we  can  recommend  it  with 
the  greatest  confidence,  as  equal  to  any  ever  offered  in  this 
or  any  other  market. 

on.,  X  lb.  lb. 

.  Extra  Early  Red . f0.40  $1.25  $4.75 

Early  Red  .  35  1.25  4.50 

Wethersfield  Large  Red..  40  1.25  4125 

Danvers  Yellow .  40  1.25  4.25 

Yellow  Dutch . . .  85  1.25  4.00 

White  Portugal . . .  40  1.25  4.25 

Red  Globe  .  50  1.75  6.00 

White  Globe . . .  50  1.50  5.75 

In  lots  of  5  lbs.  and  over,  50  cents  per  lb.  may  he  deducted. 
Special  prices  given  for  larger  quantities. 

Postage  must  be  added  at  the  rate  of  16  cents  per  pound 
when  ordered  by  mail. 

B.  R.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 

NEW  POTATOES 

Extra  Early  Peach  Blow.— A  variety  of  great  merit, 
as  early  as  the  Alpha,  and  somewhat  like  this  favorite  varie¬ 
ty  in  appearance,  of  uniform  size,  very  prolific  and  excellent 
cooking  and  keeping  qualities. 

White  Star.— Perfectly  distinct,  oblong,  large  and  hand¬ 
some  tubers,  medium  early ;  as  a  table  variety  faultless. 

Adirondack.— The  symmetrical  form  of  this  variety  at 
once  attracts  attention  ;  extremely  productive,  flesh  pure 
white,  floury  and  of  excellent  flavor ;  keeps  well. 

Price  of  either  of  the  above  varieties  by  mail,  I  pound  $1.00; 

3  pounds,  $2.50. 

Queen  of  the  Valley.— A  remarkable  variety  of  enor¬ 
mous  size  and  extraordinary  productiveness ;  its  vigorous 
habit  enables  it  to  resist  disease.  Cooks  and  keeps  well. 
By  mail  75  cts.  per  lb.;  3  lbs.  $2.00. 

Late  Beauty  of  Hebron.— A  handsome,  oblong  va¬ 
riety  ;  a  sport  of  the  original  Beauty  of  Hebron ;  an  abund¬ 
ant  cropper ;  table  properties  of  the  highest  order. 

American  Magnum  Bonum.— very  early  and  pro¬ 
ductive  ;  unusually  large,  resists  disease  well ;  when  cooked 
floury  and  of  a  delicious  flavor ;  an  immense  cropper. 

Sutton’s  English  Magnum  Bonum.— A  late  variety 
of  great  merit ;  very  prolific  and  quality  of  first  excellence. 
Price  of  each  of  the  last  three  named  varieties  by  mall  60 
cts.  per  lb.;  3  lbs.  $1.25. 

For  description  and  further  particulars  send  for  our  Illus¬ 
trated  Sheet  of  Novelties  for  1881,  mailed  free  to  all. 

Bliss’s  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue.— Contains 
a  list  of  500  varieties  Potatoes,  embracing  several  new  and 
very  promising  varieties,  with  explicit  directions  for  cul¬ 
ture,  and  much  other  valuable  Information  respecting  this 
valuable  esculent.  10  cents. 

B.  K.  BLISS  Sc  SONS,  34  Barclay  St.,  N.  ¥. 


Livingston’s  Perfection 

TOMATO. 

Raised  hj  the  originator  ©f  and  Is  eape-1 
Irlor  t©  the  A em®  and  Paragon  Tomatoes*! 
■  Bloodied,  smooth,  solhl  and  productive,! 
I  Original  Packets,  25  cents  5  five  for  $1.00.  1 

I  Breer’s  Harden  Calendar  for  1881  mailed! 
I  thee.  Valuable  to  the  market  gardener*  ama»f 
Iteiir  and  farmer. 

1  HENRY  A.  DREER,  Seedsman, 

1 14  Chestnut  St,,  Philadelphia, 


V  BURPEE’S 

W  Sir©  warranted 

"  fIuhal  OnP 


firjst- class*  Our 
---  —  —  New  Trial  Base 
for  1881  contains  one  packet  each  of  Winningstadt  Cabbage,  New 
Alpha  Tomato  (this  alone  sold  at  ,25 o.),  Dewing’s  Improved  Beet , 
Norfolk  Savoy  Spinach,  Prolific  Nutmeg  Melon,  Scarlet  Turnip 
Radish,  New Maltese  Parsnip ,  and,  Ditim&ns  Squash.  All  the  above, 
with  full  instructions,  mailed  for  ©iyly-  in  postage  stamps* 
Or  we  will  mail  TO  pneketa  of  FEOWER  SEEDS,  for  trial, 
|br  J|Sc.  &TORDER  NOW.  fvmJL&sfetfor  BURPEE’S  1881 
FARM  ANNUAL,  beautifully  .  Illustrated,  sent  free  to  any 
address.  Write  for  it.  W.  ATDE3S  BURPEE  &  ©O. 

Nos#  219  mid  221  Church  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

LOW  S  ESSEX  HYBRID  SQUASH, 

Without  exception  the  Best  squash  in  cultivation.  The 
most  productive,  quickest  growing  (can  bepianted  as  late 
as  July)  and  best  in  quality.  Essex  Early  Hybrid 
Tomato,  the  handsomest  and  most  profitable  tomato 
grown.  Get  Headquarters'  Seed  of  the  above— direct  from 
the  originator.  My  illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  for  1881  sent 
free  to  all,  giving  description  and  testimonials  from  those 
who  have  raised  and  tried  them. 

AARON  LOW,  Seedsman, 

Essex,  Essex  Co.,  Mass. 

ASFARA&TJS. 
“MOORE’S  NEW  CROSS-BRED.” 

The  largest  in  cultivation.  We  have  received  the  First 
Prizes  for  Asparagus  from  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Society 
for  many  years,  and  the  above-named  is  an  improvement  on 
that  variety.  Also,  a  fine  stock  of  Moore’s  Early  Grape 
and  other  specialties.  Send  for  circular. 

JOHN  B.  MOORE  &  CO.,  Concord,  Mass. 


SEEDS. 

Shaker’s  Genuine  Garfa  Seeds. 

Annual  Illustrated  Catalogue  free  to  all  applicants.  Addresi, 
D.  C.  BRAIN ARD,  Agt,  Shaker  Village,  Mt.  Lebanon,  N.  Y. 

FARM  AMD  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Agricultural  Implements,  Fertilizers,  Etc. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

VANDERBILT  BROTHERS, 

23  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

Established  1825. 

Garden  and  Flower 

Peas  and  Beans. 

Select  Seeds  at  low  prices.  Catalogues  free. 

J.  BOLGIANO  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WHITNEY’S 

WESTERN  TREE  DIGGER 

A  perfect  success.  Warranted  to  give  entire  satisfaction. 
Four  sizes.  Also  a  New  Machine  for  Digging  Hedge  Plants, 
Apple  Stocks,  Grapevines,  etc.  Throws  plants  out  of  the 
ground.  Address  for  descriptive  catalogue, 

JESSE  R.  WHITNEY,  Franklin  Grove,  Lee  Co.,  Ill. 


HENBERSOFS 

COMBINED  CATALOGUE  OP 


IfftU  be  Mailed  Free  to  all  who  apply  by 
Letter. 

.  Our  Experimental  Grounds  In 
I  M  liicii  we  test  our  Vegetable  and 
1  Blower  Seeds  are  most  complete; 
I  and  our  Greenhouses  for  Plants 
1  (covering  3  acres  In  glass),  are 
I  the  largest  In  America, 

[PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York 


82  POUJND 

Caban  Queen  Water  Melon 

The  largest  and  finest  variety  in  the  world.  We  will  pay 
$50.00  cash  for  the  three  largest,  melons  grown.  Price  of 
seed  25  cts.  per  pkt ;  5  pkts  for  $1.00.  See  our  illustr  ted  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  March  Agriculturist  or  send  your  address  for 
Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  1881. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO., 

Nos.  219  &  221  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


m 
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“HAILEY’S”  Choice  Onion  Seel 

WARRANTED  FRESH  AND  GENUINE. 

Early  Red  Globe . . .Pk’t,  10c.,  oz.  25,  lb.  $3 

Wethersfield  Large  Red..... . .  “  10c.,  oz.  25,  lb.  3 

Yellow  Globe,  Danvers,  extra  stock.  “  10c.,  oz.  40,  lb.  4 
Extra  Early  Red,  very  choice  stock. .  “  10c.,  oz.  40,  lb.  5 
Fottler’s  Imp’d  ‘‘EV  B’w’k  C’bb’ge”  “  10c.,  oz.  40,  lb.  4 
Egyptian  Earliest  Beet.....  ........  “  5c.,  oz.  10,  ib. 

Dewing's  Early  Turnip  Beet.........  “  5c„  oz.  10,  lb. 

Imp’l  Dwarf  Celery.  The  Best  of  all,  “  10c.,  oz.  50.  lb.  6 

Sugar,  Tours  Netted  Melon .  “  10c.,  oz.  40.  lb.  4 

English  Potato  Onion  Setts,  (Express),  peck,  *2;  bu.,  8 

Hawley’sE.H’rtf’dEx.E’yPeas  “  “  $1.75;  “  7 

Little  Gem  Dwarf,  Extra  Early,  “  “  2.00;  "  8 

Pride  of  Am ’a  Potato,  v’y  ch’ce,  “  “  1.00;  “  3 

If  by  mall,  in  quantities  of  K  lb.  and  upwards,  postage  at 
the  rate  of  16c.  per  lb.  must  be  added.  Catalogues  free  to  all.. 
Wholesale  Trade  List,  for  dealers  only.  Address, 

T  ,  R-  D.  HAWLEY, 

Importer  and  Grower  of  Choice  Vegetable  Seeds, 
_ Hartford,  Conn. _ 

ONION  SEEOT 


Danvers  Yellow  Globe,  White  Portugal,. 

Red  Wethersfield,  and  all  other  varieties. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free  on  receipt 
of  address  on  postal  card.  , 

HIRAM  SIBLEY  &  CO. 

N.  Y.  and  Chicago.  Ill 


SEEDS 

For  the 


As  INTRODUCER  of  the 
WHITE  EGG  TURNIP,  I  off 
er  the  GENUINE  SEED  once 
more  to  the  public. 

Catalogue  Free  on  application, 

Frank  S.  Platt, 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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SEEDS 


Our  large  Illustrated 
Catalogueot  everything 
for  Farm  and  Garden 
mailed  free  to  all, 
E^”Send  tor  it  at  once. 
It  costs  nothing ;  may 
save  you  a  great  deal. 

BENSON,  mflULE  &  CO. 

INCREASE  the  yield;  SAVE  time  and  money, 
by  using 

The  Philadelphia 

Broadcast  Seed  Sower, 

For  Sowing  all  Grain  and 
Grass  Seeds,  also  Fertilizers. 

No.  1,  nrice  $30,  sows  12  to  15 
acres  per  nour.  No.  2,  (see  cut,) 
price  86,  from  4  to  6  acres,  at  the 
SgSSy  SvigO?  same  time  sowing  better  and  far 

i«SS?‘  more  evenly  than  by  hand  or  any 
other  method.  Send  for  circular  and 
testimonials.  Agents  Wanted. 
Benson,  Maule  &  Co.,  Mfrs. 
223  Church  St.,  Pliila,  Pa.. 


jo; 


IN’  SAUIi’i 

CATALOGUE  OF 


NEW,  RARE,  and  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS 


_  _  _  .  ons,  New  Pelargc 

Roses,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  etc.,  with  a  rich  collection  of 
Fine  Foliage  and  other  Greenhouse  and  Hot- House 
Plants,  well  grown  and  at  Low  Prices.  Free  to  all  my 
Customers  ;  to  others,  10  cts. ;  or  a  plain  copy  free. 
Catalogues  SEEDS,  ROSES,  ORCHIDS,  FRUITS,  etc.,  free. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


4KP 


^ATALOGa 


My  Annual  Catalogue  o<  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seed  for  1881  will  be  ready  by  January,  and  sent  free 
to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  last  season  need  not  write 
for  it.  1  offer  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  vegetable 
teed  ever  sent  out  by  any  seed-house  in  America,  a  large 
portion  of  which  were  grown  on  my  six  seed  farms. 
Printed  Directions  for  cultivation  on  every  par¬ 
cel.  All  seed  sold  from  my  establishment  warranted  to 
to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to  name  |  so  far  that  should 
It  prove  otherwise,  I  will  refill  the  order  gratis.  As  the 
original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  and  Marblehead 
Squashes,  the  Marblehead  Cabbages,  and  a  score  of  other 
new  vegetables,  1  invite  the  patronage  of  all  who 
are  anxious  to  have  their  seed  fresh,  true,  and 
of  the  very  best  strain.  NEW  VEGETABLES  A 
8PECIAET  V. 

JAMES  J.’h.  GREGORY,  Marblehead, Mass. 


Disseminator  of  the  Mammoth.  Fearl  and 
Magnum  Bonum  Potatoes  (27%  bu.  grown 
from  1  lb.  of  seed),  Berkshire  Beauty  Cab¬ 
bage,  Amber  Cream  Sweet  Corn,  La 
Flume  Chestnut  Celery,  etc.,  etc.  Ele¬ 
gant  Catalogue  free  to  all;  send  for  it. 


SEEDS 


We  will  send  our  Catalogue  for 

II 881 

[(Containing  a  full  and  descriptive  list  of\' 

FLOWER  SEEDS, 
VECETABLE  SEEDS, 
Gladiolus,  Lilies,  Roses, 
Plants,  etc. 

,  beautifully  illustrated  unth  colored  plates, 

,  free  to  all  who  send  their  address. 
Application  may  be  made  to 
l.and  183  Main  i 
Rochester, N.Y. 
r  174  E. Randolph  St.  , 

Chicago  ,111. 


IHIRAM  SIBLEY&CQ. 

{ROCHESTER.  N.Y.  &  CHICAGO. ILL<I 


THORBURN&CARSON, 

Successors  to  W.  H.  Carson, 

SEEDSMEN, 


195  Chambers  St., 


NEW  YORK. 


Onr  Catalogue  will  be  mailed  free  on  request.  We  offer  a  complete  assortment  of  Vegetable,  Field 
and  Flower  Seeds,  all  of  the  choicest  quality.  Among  specialties  in  Fodder  Plants,  we  offer  seed  of 
the  Johnson  or  Guinea  Grass,  Pearl  Millet  (first  introduced  by  us),  White  Egyptian  Corn  or  Dhoura, 
Teosinte,  and  Prickly  Coinfrey. 


SEEDS, 

BULBS,  PLANTS, 


BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRA¬ 
TED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

My  liBtol  new,  rare  and  beau¬ 
tiful  flowers  is  the  best  in  the 
»  country.  New  Gladiolus, 

,  Tuberoses,  Amaryllis,  Roses, 

Carnations,  choice  Flower  and 
Vegetable  Seeds,  Seeds  of 
House  plants,  &c.  The  grea¬ 
test  collection  of  Lilies,  100 
Tare  kinds.  All  seeds  except 
Greenhouse,  are  sold  in  Five 
Cent  Papers;  the  best  system 
ever  adopted.  Everything 
warranted  true  to  name.  See  i 
Catalogue;  prices  are  low.  : 

The  following  sent  by  mail  postpaid.  10  Gladiolus,  10  sorts  named, 
50c.  9  Lilies,  9  sorts  named,  $1.  12  doable  Tuberoses,  75c.  All  flue 
6ortsand  flowering  Bulbs.  Remit  currency  or  postage  stamps.  My 
goods  have  an  established  reputation  and  go  to  all  parte  of  the  world. 

J.  LEWIS  CHILDS,  DUEENS,  N.Y. 

mm 

1881 

Will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants,  and  to  customer*  without 
ordering  it.  It  contains  five  colored  plates,  600  engravings, 
about  200  pages,  and  full  descriptions,  prices  and  directions  for 
planting  1500  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants, 
Roses,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all.  Send  for  it.  Address, 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. ,  Detroit,  Mich. 


JJE A DQ U A R TERS 


SEED. 


One  of 

Prolific.  Leaning  seedsmen  everywhere  recommend  It. 
Send  for  List.  Price,  peck,  81.25}  bushel,  83.50;  bbl., 
87.50.  Seven  other  newest  sorts. 

Low  freight  rates  from  Chicago  to  all  points. 

■jP F2£f™?Ss,T 

FOOLS 

w  W  la  W  (FLORISTS. 

L-i  Send  for  List. 

,  NOW!  NOW!!  NOW!!!  NOW!!!! 

J.  C.  VAUGHAN,  45  Lasalle  St.,  Chicago. 


SEEDS! 

the  Best. 

iney  are  nome-8rrowii;they 
have  stood  the  test  of  years, 
fry  them.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated  Garden  Manual, 
mailed  free.  BE  SURE  to 
send  for  this  before  ordering. 
Market  Gardeners  write 
;for  Special  Price  List. 

■  3.  B.  ROOT* CO., 

Seed  Growers,  Rockford,  III, 


MXIDT  To  sell  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Grapes, 
txt  i  vriTiTin  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  No  experience  required, 
w  A  N  i  l- II  Salary  and  expenses  paid.  J.  F.  LeCLARE, 
1!  fill  IUU j  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MY  English  Catalogue  of  GERMAN  FLOWER 
SEEDS,  and  also  my  German  Cntnlogue  of 
Vegetable  seeds,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Seeds, 
Bulbs  and  Flowers,  have  been  published,  and  on  request 
will  be  sent  to  you  gratis. 

FRIEDR.  SPITTEE,  Seed  Grower  and  Merchant, 
Arnstadt,  near  Erfurt,  GERMANY. 


CLOVER'* 


,  28  column 
tion  on  the 

_ „  __  ___  __  ___  seed.  When 

you  write  say  where  vou  saw  this  notice.  Address 
BIRDSELL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind 

Manufacturer  of  Fine  Work 

IN 

STRAW  BASKETS 

AND 

RUSTIC  WORK. 

WHOLESALE  DEALEE  IN 

BULBS,  FLOWER  SEEDS  AND 
FLORISTS'  GOODS. 

Send  for  my  Trade  List. 

JAMES  KING, 

186  State  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Choice  Plants. 

These  collections  (Strawberries  excepted)  packed  to  carry 
safely  a  thirty  days’  journey,  if  the  order  is  sent  early.  I 
prepay  mail  packages ;  purchasers  pay  Express  charges. 
At  these  prices  no  alterations  can  be  made  in  the  eollections. 
Catalogue  free.  “  Strawberry  Culture  ”  for  a  1  cent  stamp. 

GRAPES. 

1  Prentiss,  $1.50;  1  Moore’s  Early.  60c.:  1  Brighton,  30c.; 
1  Lady,  40c.  By  Mail,  $2.50;  by  Express,  $2.25. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

12  Kirkwood,  12  Marvin,  12  Lon 
liant,  12  Glendale, 

12  Cumberland  Ti  .  . 

By  Mail,  $4.00 ;  by  Express,  $3.00. 

RASPBERRIES. 

10  Highland  Hardy,  10  Brandywine,  10  Franconia,  10  Cuth- 
bert.  By  Mall,  $1.50;  by  Express,  $1.00. 

A  RARE  OFFER. 

1  Hydrangea  paniculata,  1  Viburnum  plientum- 

5  Roses  <H.  P.  one  year  old  plants),  choice  varieties,  my 

selection. 

4  Grapes  (Prentiss,  Moore’s  Early,  Brighton,  Lady). 

30  Raspberries,  including  10  Cuthbert,  10  Gregg. 

12  Blackberries  (Snyder  and  Klttatinny). 

6  Currants  (Bed  and  White). 

100  Choice  Strawberries  (my  selection  of  varieties). 
By  Express  for  FIVE  DOLLAKS. 

GEO.  S.  WALES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  BEDDING 

PLANTS  by  MAIL. 

10  Choice  Varieties,  labeled,  -  -  -  -  for  81  00 
15  “  “  not  labeled,  -  -  “  1  00 

Our  labeled  Plants  are  strong  and  well  rooted,  and  are 
packed  by  an  Improved  method.  Those  not  labeled  are 
equally  good  Plants,  but  are  packed  In  usual  manner,  re¬ 
quiring  less  postage. 

SAMPLE  PLANT 

of  either  COLEUS,  FUCHSIA,  or  GERANIUM,  packed  by 
our  new  method,  and  mailed,  post-paid,  to  any  address,  on 
receipt  of  10  cents. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  Free  to  All. 

L.  S.  HILLOCK,  Orange,  N.  J. 


PLANTS™?? 

AND  GUARANTEE  SAFE  ARRIVAL. 


Strawberry  Plants 
100  Cumberl’a  Triumph 
75  Sharpless 
100  Crescent  Seedling 
100  Wilson’s  Albany 
100  Chas.  Downing 
GRAPE  VINES. 
12  Concord 
12  Hartford  Prolific 
8  Martha  (White) 


Either  kind 
post-paid 

for  81.00 

Lapuam 

& 

Anthony 
Clayton, Del 
Descriptive 
Catalogue 
Free. 


Raspberry  Plants 

25  Cuthbert  (Red) 

25  Queen  of  Mk’t  (Red) 
35  Brandywine  (Red) 

25  Gregg  (Black) 

50  Mam.  Cluster  (Bl’k) 
Blackberry  Plants 
35  Klttatinny 
35  Wilson’s  Early 
35  Dorchester 


Money  Orders  must  be  drawn  on  Smyrna,  Del. 

THE  FINEST  IN  THE  WORLD! 
avE-sr 

CHALLENGE  GERANIUMS. 

Descriptive  and  Price-Lists  free. 

ROSES,  PLANTS,  &  GERANIUMS  By  Mail. 

Samples,  14  for  $1.10. 

TYRA  MONTGOMERY,  Mattoon,  Ill. 


RARE  WATER  LILIES, 

AND  OTHER 

CHOICE  AQUATIC  PLANTS. 

My  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  above,  containing  full 
directions  for  culture,  sent  free  to  all  applicants.  It  also 
contains  a  list  of  over  sixty  varieties  of  FUSCHIA  (of 
which  I  make  a  specialty >,  and  a  general  collection  of 
GREENHOUSE  and  BEDDING-PLANTS. 

E.  D.  STURTEVANT,  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

OSAGE  ORANGE i  year.|fSharpleSB>  Kirkwood, 

Cm  »  em  »  15  A  riTTC!  land  2|Cumberland  Triumph, 
.  C.  ASPAKA.GUkJ  years. 'Crescent,  French,  etc.); 
Raspberries  (Cuthbert,  Gregg,  etc.):  Currants, 
Blackberries,  Grapes  ;  Fruit,  Shade,  and  Ever¬ 
green  Trees,  and  general  Nursery  Stock.  Extra  good 
Plants.  Prices  reasonable.  Send  for  New  Price-List. 
Address,  F.  C.  BIDDEE,  Chadd’s  Ford,  Pa. 

A  FINE  NEW  Seedling  Potato  (Lackawanna),  of  much 
promise.  First  time  offered.  Handsome,  prolific,  keeps 
well.  $1  per  lb.,  p.  p.  P.  SUTTON,  Ransom,  Lac.  Co.,  Pa. 


■\ 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


[A  Phil, 


BIDWELL 


Besides  the  largest  and  most  complete  general 
stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  in  the  "United 
States,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  offer  the  following 
Choice  Novelties:  APPI.ES.-Red  Bietigheimer, 
Stump,  Sutton  Beauty.  PEA  RS.-Souvemr  du  Con- 
gres,  Petite  Marguerite,  Ansault.  PEACHES.— vv  a- 
ferloo,  Conkling.  G  RAPES.— Monroe,  Rochester, 
Lady  Washington.  STRAW  BERK  IES.-Sharpless 
and  others.  Also,  the  best  new  Deciduous  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  etc.  We  always  secure 
the  best  novelties  at  home  and  abroad,  and  all  who 
intend  to  plant  should  not  fail  to  consult  our  Cata¬ 
logues,  which  contain  full  descriptions  of  all  the  new 
and  old  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  worth  having. 

Priced  Catalogues  sent  ns  follows:  No.  1, 
Fruits  with  plate,  15  cts. :  plain,  1  ©  cts.  No.2,Orna- 
mental  Trees,  etc.,  with  plate,  25  cts. ;  plain,  15  cts. 
Mo.  4.  Wholesale,  Free.  No.  5,  Catalogue  of  Roses 
for  1881,  Free.  No.  7,  Catalogue  of  Strawberries  and 
Small  Fruits,  Free. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THE  COMING  STRAWBERRY. 

The  GENUINE 
HEADQUARTER 
STOCK.  Having  se¬ 
cured  from  the  origina¬ 
tor  all  of  liis  stock,  and 
I  also  from  MK.  T.  T. 
LYON,  Pres’t  Mich. 
Pom’l  Society  and  disseminator  of  the  BIDWELL,  all  the 
stock  owned  and  controlled  by  him,  1  am  able  to  supply  this 
most  promising  of  the  new  Strawberries  in  limited  quanti¬ 
ties.  The  First  Premium  was  awarded  to  the  BIDWELL, 
as  the  "  Best  New  Variety  and  Plant,”  by  the  N.  Y.  Hort. 
Society  in  1880.  Also,  a  superb  stock  of  the  celebrated 

CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY. 

An  exceedingly  liberal  offer  of  these  two  fine  fruits,  with 
my  book,  “  Success  with  Small  Fruits.”  Descriptive  cata¬ 
logue  free.  Address, 

E,  P.  ROE,  Corn  wall-on- Hudson,  N.  Y. 

"QUARTS "of  BERRIES 

I  grown  and  marketed  in  sea¬ 
son  of  1880.  I  plant  and  sell 
plants  from  the  same  genuine 
stock.  I  offer  over  1 50 
sorts  of  Best  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Blackberry  Plants,  Currants,  Grape 
Vines,  Peach,  Pear,  Apple,  Cherry,  Plum,  Quince, 
and  other  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  &c.,  atLowest  Cash 
Prices.  Descriptive  Catalogue  for  Spring  e f  1881  free. 

All  needing  from  a  Dozen  to  100,000  Plants,  Vines, 
or  Trees,  can  SAVE  MONEY  BY  WRITING  TO  ME  be¬ 
fore  buying  of  others. 

J.  S.  COLLINS,  moorestown,  N.  J. 

Early  Prolific  &  Reliance, 

the  most  certain  and  best  paying  Market  Raspberries, 
12  acres  now  in  hearing  on  our  grounds.  150,000  plants 
for  sale.  ‘200,000  Cinderella,  200,000  Continental. 
“200,000  other  tine  varieties  of  Strawberries,  including 


74,000 


Two  WondLorful 

NEW  RASPBERRIES. 

NEW  ROCHELLE  produces  500  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Dark  Red.  By  mail,  20  plants,  $1 ;  $4  per  100. 

CAROLINE,  like  Brinkle  Orange,  12  plants,  $1 ;  100,  $5 ; 
both  hardy  as  oaks,  fruit  very  large.  100  varieties  Evergreen 
Trees,  Japan  Maples,  Rhododendrons,  Calmias,  hardy  Aza¬ 
leas.  100  varieties  Clematis,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

W.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

THE  BEST  BLACK  RASPBERRY, 

THE  OHIO, 

IS  MUCH  BETTER  THAN  ANY  OTHER.  Best  hearer, 
cane,  and  berry.  Can  ship  much  farther,  make  %  more 
dried  fruit,  and  can  fruit  twice  as  many  years.  Send  for 
circular.  Mention  Paper.  Wayne  Co.  Evaporated 
Fruit  Company,  Newark,  N.  Y. 

30  DIG  100  best  sorts  Plants.  Currants,  Grapes, 
Acres  Trees,  Asparagus,  etc.  See  our  Catalogue 
u  |in  piari  before  buying,  sent  free. 

I)  12  It  It  I  LiS  G.  H.  &  J.  H.  HALE,  South  Glastonbury,  Ct. 

15i:sr  VARIETIES. 

CRAPE  VINES,  STRAW  BERRY,  RASP¬ 
BERRY,  BLACKBERRY,  CURRANT, 
and  GOOSEBERRY  PLANTS. 

ALSO.  THE  LARGEST  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE 
WORLD  FOR  THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

GEO.  8.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

BIDWELL.  Sharpless,  Miner  and  other  Strawber¬ 
ries,  Kieffer  Pears,  Queen-of-the-Market  Raspber¬ 
ries,  Wilson  Blaekberies,  Grape  Vines,  etc.,  etc.  Price-List 
free.  Samuel  C.  De  Cotr,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


BY  MAIL,  16  var.  Strawberry  Pl’ts,  6  of  ea.,  $3.  Crescent, 
Cr’st  City,  W.  Chf .  Shpls.,  Conti.,  Pinr.,  Mon.  West,  Cum. 
Tr.,  Miner’s  Pro  ,  Glndl.,  Cntnl.  Chmpn.,  C.  J.  K.,  Rsl’s.  Adv., 
Cndrl.  &  Lncn.  5  pits.  ea.  of  5  var.,  $1.  P.  SUTTON,  Ran¬ 
som,  Lac.  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  DING  E  E  &  CONARD  CO’S 


ly  est  _ ■■  I 

BUSINESS  OF  ROSES.  50  LARCE  HOUSES 
for  ROSES  alone.  We  deliver  Strong  Pot  Plants, 
suitable  for  immediate  bloom,  safely  by  mail,  postpaid, 
at  all  postoffices.  5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice, 
all  labeled,  for  SI :  1 2  for  $2 ;  1 9  for  S3 ;  26  for  $4; 
35  for  $5;  75  for  $10;  IOO  for  $13.  We  CIVE 
AWAY, in  Premiums  and  Extras,  more  ROSES 
than  most  establishments  crow.  Our  NEW  CUIDE, 
a  complete  Treatise  on  the  Bose,  70  pp.  elegantly  illustrated. 
describes  500  newest  and  choicest  varieties  —free  to  all. 

THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

Rose  Growers, _ “West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

6forSt,14for8S* 

h  postpaid.  Greenhouse 
and  Bedding  Plants , 
\  Hardy  Shrubbery , 
, _ .  __  _  Seeds,  etc.,  by  mail. 

Catalogue  free,  J.T.  PHrLLirs.WestGrove.Chester  Go..Pfc 


ROSES! 


13  ROSES  MAILED  FREEEMSI.25 

or  36  for  $3.00®  'Strong-  Plants,  your  choice.  1 
labeled,  sent  safely  by  mail  to  any  post-office.  Will  I 
bloom  all  summer  in  the  open  ground.  Large  as- 1 
sortment of  Geraniums  and  other  Flowering  Plants  at  I 
same  price.  New  Ger. Leviathan  gratis  on  $3  orders.  I 
C*  ET  C  O  lO  Packets, Flower  or  Vegetable,  I 
w  Ea  Ei  O  our  choice,  for  25c®  Quality  I 
unsurpassed.  ■»  Liberal  inducements  to  persons  I 
ordering-.  Catalogue  of  New  Seeds  and  Plants  I 
free.  INNISFALLEN  GREENHOUSES, Springfield, O.  j 


TROPICAL.  AND  SEMI-TROPICAL 


Fruit  plants, 

LOWERINGPLANTS, 

BULBS  AND  ROOTS.  For  Prices,  see  my  List,  which  is 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address, 

ARNOLD  PUETZ,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY. 

Established  1852.  13  Greenhouses.  600  Acres.  New 

Spring  Wholesale  and  Plant  Catalogue  free. 

BAIRD  &  TUTTLE,  Agents,  Bloomington,  Ill. 


PEACH  and  Apple  Trees  Specialties.  No  injury  by 
cold.  Will  not  be  undersold.  Wholesale  Price-List 
ready.  N.  BARNARD,  Still  Pond,  Kent  Co.,  Md. 


FLOWER  SEEDS  AT  HALF  PRICE. 

Over  800  varieties.  Fresh  and  true  to  name.  BEST 
home-grown  and  imported.  5  cent  pkts.  for  2,V<  cents : 
lO  cent  pkts.  for  5  cents,  etc.  See  my  low-priced  list  of 
Verbenas,  Boses,  and  other  plants  by  mail.  Catalogues  free. 
D.  C.  McGRAW,  Riverside  Gardens,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


SPECIALTIES  IN  SMALL  FRUITS. 

Sharpless  and  Miner’s  Strawberry,  Cuthbert, 
Queen  of  tlie  Market,  Raspberry. 

For  Low  Prices  apply  to  others  first,  myself  last  and  fare 
the  best.  Stock  genuine  and  first-class. 

SILAS  WALTON,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


STRAWBERRIESiROSES 

IF  YOU  INTEND  TO  PLANT  Small  Fruits, 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Flowering  or  Vegetable  Plants, 
send  for  my  free  Catalogue  full  of  inf  ormation, 

STRAWBERRY  GOLTURE^^ 

GEORGE  S.  WALES,  Rochester,  New  York. 

■'S7TTt?T?T?1\r  A  £1  — 500  for$5;  LOOO  for$10;  100 
y  itl  It,  r>  IPi  lx  AIj.  for  $1.50.  Well-rooted  Cut¬ 
tings,  unnamed,  12  best  market  sorts.  Mailed  free.  Strong 
plants  from  pots,  $2.75per  100 ;  $25.00  per  1,000.  All  vigorous 

and  healthy.  L.  J.  DENTON,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

SPECIALTIES !  SPRINST 

Crab-Apples,  Apple  Trees,  Red  Dutch  Cur¬ 
rants,  Asparagus  Roots,  Mazzard  Cberry 
Stocks,  Christine  Grape  Vines,  Wistaria 
Sinensis,  and  Frutescens  Seedlings,  Pyrus 
Japonica,  Magnolia  Accuminata  (7  to  8  ft.),  and 
a  large  assortment  of  other  Nursery  Stock.  Address 

GEO.  ACHELISjWest  Chester,  Pa. 

For  1100,000  No.  1  PEACH  TREES.  Alii  Est’d 

1881  kinds  fruit  and  ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  I  1835 
and  Plants.  Sharpless,  Glendale,  Mt.  Vernon  and  100  other 
choice  kinds  small  Fruits  and  Osage  Orange.  Send  for  my 
low  Price  List.  Address,  J.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

WISCONSIN  WEEPING  WILLOW. 

Salix  Wisconsiana.  Perfectly  hardy,  extremely  rapid 


sent  free  to  all  who  apply.  P.  O.  Box,  800. 

W.  W.  JOHNSON,  Snowflake,  Mich. 


Hybrid  Teas.— Combining  in  large  degree  the 
hardiness  and  brilliant  colors  of  the  Remontant  Roses, 
with  the  sweet  perf  ume-perpetual  blooming  qualities, 
and  soft  shades  of  the  Tea  Roses.  Hybrid  Perpet- 
uals.— All  the  really  choice  varieties,  old  and  new, 
and  only  such,  arc  grown  by  us.  Ours  is  the  only 
Catalogue  unencumbered  with  a  host  of  synonomous 
and  inferior  varieties.  Descriptive  catalogue  for  1881 
now  ready.  To  customers  of  last  year  it  will  be  sent 
without  their  applying  for  it. 


ELLWANGER  &  BARRY  ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


I  send postpaid, guar- 
Vanteeing  safe  arrival  in  good 
condition,  our  choice  of  sorts: 

'  5““  For  ex- 

_ _ ample : 

,  _lj  20  Verbenas,  $1; 
5  Basket  or  Bedding  Plants,  SI; 
Geraniums, $  1|  10  Tuberoses, Jf  “ 


r  6  Hardy  FloweL 
Hundreds  of  others, 

!HE  AP*  and  many _ 

Jour  choice  of  varieties,  see  our  72-paK« 
ogtie*with  colored  plate, free  to  all.  We 
l  immense  stock  of  ftjjjl  ft  »  R  CDIIITC 
Grape-Vines,  Fruit  and  dm  A  Lb  rllUilO 
Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  etc. :  8  Currants, 
■  *"-  wbenies,|l:  8 
r.J§l?  8  Peach, 

_7 _ )  Hardy  Catalpa, 

col’d  strawberries)  free. 
27th  Year.  18  Greenhouses.  400  Acres.% 
STORES.  HARRISON  &  CO..  Painesville.  0. 


FLOWERS 


tJilGU  piUHL,  Wll/Ii  lllbLIU 

not  purchase  plants  e 

HAND-BOOK 

Every  one  wanting  ne\ 


OVER 

1500 

Distinct 
_ Varieties 

All  Strong  Plants*  each  labeled,  delivered  safely  by  mail. 
Largest  assortment®  Low  prices.  In  business  for  27 
years.  Guarantee  satisfaction ,  Stock  comp  ’ses  all  desirable 
varieties .  Only  mature  plants  sent.  Our  new  Illustrated 
Hand-Book®  sent  free,  contains  the  name  and  description  of 
each  plant,  witn  instructions  for  successful  cultivation.  De 
not  purchase  plants  elsewhere  before  sending  for  our  nett 
~~  Every  lover  of  flowers  should  have  it.  AH 
buyers  of  cheap  plants  should  have  it 
„  iw  and  choice  plants  should  send  for  ous 
Hand-Book.  HOOPES,  BROTHER  &  THOMAS, 

Chebry  Hill  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Strong  Healthy  Plants, 

|  Clove-scented,  all  labeled,  sent  safely 
!  by  mail,  in  colors  of  White,  Carmine , 
Hose.  Yellow,  Scarlet,  Variegated ,  etc. 

6  for  50c.  14  for  $1. 

Extra  Choice  Varieties. 

_  4  for  50c.  8  for  $1. 

Illustrated  Descriptive  Priced  Catalogue  free. 

SINGLE  TUBEROSE  This  is*the  most  hardy, 

surest  to  bloom,  and  deliciously  fragrant  of  all  Tuberoses. 
To  all  who  send  15c.  and  address,  I  will  mail  2  flowering 
bulbs,  with  full  directions  for  blooming.  Double  Pearl 
same  price.  CHAS.  f.  STARR,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,Pa„ 


POMONA  NURSERY! 

*  .BLIGHTPROOF  PEARS. 

Largest  Berries. 

Catalogues  of  Fruit  Trees,  Plants, 
and  Flowers  sent  free. 

WM,  PARRY,  Parry  P.  0.,  N.  J. 

NEW  and  CHOICE 

ROSES,  Greenhouse  and 
aUSiA  Bedding  Plants.  The  best 
in  their  classes  at  lowest 
prices.  Before  you  buy,  send 
stamp  for  illustrated  cata- 
.  logue  to  HARKETT’S 
— 1  FLORAL  NURSERIES, 

Dubuque.  Iowa. 

HARDY  PLANTS,  BULBS,  GRASSES, 
SHRUBS,  CLIMBERS,  Etc. 

Our  New  Catalogue  and  Price-List  for  1881  is  now  ready. 
It  contains  the  largest  and  finest  selection  of  the  above 
plants,  in  the  U.  S.  Many  NOVELTIES,  Including  many 

BULBS  &  PLANTS 

which  cannot  he  found  elsewhere.  The  following  rare  or 
desirable  sorts  are  especially  recommended:— 

Doe.  Each, 

Chrysanthemums,  25  best  sorts . . .$2  25  25c. 

Chrysanthemum  frutescens,  New  Frh  Marguerite  30 

Cleumtis  coccinea.  Scarlet  Clematis . $5  00  50 

Urawfurdia  Japonica,  Climbing  Gentian  5  00  50 

Dephinium  Cashmerianum,  new  and  fine  5  00  50 

Enlalia  Japonica  zebrina.  Zebra  Grass,  2  50  25 

Iris  Knempferi,  Japan  Iris.... .  2  50  25 

Leontopodium  alpinum,  Edlewelss .  5  00  50 

Preoniatenuifolia,  fl.pl., Sl'der-rvdPseony,  7  50  75 

The  above,  together  with  nearly  1,000  species  and  varieties, 
will  be  sent  prepaid  by  mall  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  on 
receipt  of  price. 

WOOLSON  Sc  CO.,  Box  180,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
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J.  M.  THORBURN  *  CO., 

NO.  15  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK- 
IVOW  OFFER: 

“THE  WHITE  ELEPHANT 
POTATO.” 


This  superb  late  variety  was  produced  from  a  seed  ball 
of  the  “Garnet  Chili,”  fertilized  with  pollen  from  the 
“White  Peach  Blow.”  Without  hesitation  we  pronounce 
it  as  combining  the  best  qualities  of  the  aforegoing  vari¬ 
eties,  viz. :  “  wonderful  productiveness,  excellent  quality 
and  flavor ,  power  of  resistin'. j  disease,  and  great  beauty, 
not  to  mention  the  fact  of  its  being  proof  against  decay 
until  far  into  Spring.  These  qualities  alone  would  recom¬ 
mend  it  not  only  for  field  culture,  but  also  for  the  pri¬ 
vate  garden.  From  its  origin  it  may  be  called  a  twin- 
brother  of  the  “Beauty  of  Hebron,”  which  it  resembles 
in  many  respects,  possessing  many  of  those  qualities 
which  have  rendered  this  latter  variety  so  justly  popular. 
Last  season  the  originator  planted  one  bushel  of  sixty 
pounds  of  “  THE  WHITE  ELEPHANT,"  on  one-eighth 
of  an  acre  of  ordinary  soil,  and  therefrom  harvested  no 
fewer  than  fifty-seven  bushels.  The  tubers,  notwith¬ 
standing  their  great  size,  are  always  solid,  and, 
growing  closely  together  in  the  hills,  the  labor  of  digging 
is  comparatively  slight.  The  vines  are  very  stout  and 
vigorous,  and  have  thus  far  resisted  all  manner  of  blight, 
turning  yellow  only  at  the  proper  season,  and  the  pota¬ 
toes  ripening  along  with  the  “Late  Bose.”  We  claim 
that  “THE  WHITE  ELEPHANT”  not  only  possesses 
the  unexcelled  qualities  of  the  “  Beauty  of  Hebron,”  but 
also  the  wonderful  productiveness  of  the  old  “Cali¬ 
fornia  ”  of  twenty  years  ago. 

Price:  Per  barrel,  $15:  per  bushel,  $6.50;  per  34  bushe 
$4.50 ;  per  peck,  $3 ;  per  M  peck,  $3 ;  or  one  pound  by 
mail  for  $1. 


“PERFECT  GEM  SQUASH," 

The  Squashes  are  from  four  to  six  inches  in  diameter, 
flattened,  of  a  creamy  white  color,  slightly  ribbed,  and 
have  a  thin,  smooth  skin.  The  flesh  is  fine  grained,  and 
when  cooked  is  dry,  very  sweet,  and  has  a  delicious 
flavor  entirely  free  from  that  strong  taste  common  to  all 
of  the  Winter  Squashes.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  keep¬ 
ing  qualities ;  in  a  dry,  cool  room,  free  from  frost,  they 
may  be  kept  until  Spring.  In  short,  it  is  justly  entitled 
to  the  name  given  it,  being  equal  to  the  best  Bush  or 
Marrow  Squash  for  Summer  use,  better  than  any  other 
for  Winter,  a  good  keeper,  very  productive,  a  free 
grower,  and  worthy  a  place  in  every  Kitchen  Garden. 

Per  lb.,  $6;  J4  lb.,  $4;  &  lb.,  $2.50.;  per  oz.,  75c.;  per 
packet,  25c. 


“WASHINGTON  OATS” 

Three  years  since  this  new  White  Oat  was  discovered 
growing  In  a  wheat  field  in  Illinois  which  was  sown  with 
wheat  imported  from  Germany.  Its  appearance  was  so 
distinct  from  other  sorts  that  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  keep  it  for  further  trials,  notwithstanding  the  unfa¬ 
vorable  season  it  produced  oats  weighing  forty  pounds 
to  the  bushel.  The  grower  says  he  has  tried  nearly  all  the 
new  varieties  of  oats;  but  considers  the  “WASHING¬ 
TON  ”  the  best  he  has  ever  grown,  yielding  at  least  one- 
third  more  than  the  common  oat— the  Btraw  is  very  stiff 
and  heavy,  on  rich  land  where  other  sorts  lodge,  these 
always  stand  until  fully  ripe. 

Per  bushel  of  40  lbs.,  $1.75 ;  per  14  bushel  of  20  lbs.,  $1 ; 
per  lb.  by  mail.  50c. 


DESCRIPTIVE  PRICED  CATALOGUES 

OF 

VEGETABLE, 

FLOWER  and 

FIELD  SEEDS 

FREE  TO  APPLICANTS. 


SEEDS! 


ALBERT  DICKINSON, 

Dealer  in  Timothy,  Clover,  Flax,  Hungarian,  Millet,  Red-Top,  Blue 
Grass,  Lawn  Grass,  Orchard  Grass,  Bird  Seeds,  etc. 

FOJP  CORN. 

WaBEHOTJSES:  Offipp  •  ~iin  K inzie  s;* 

115, 117  &  119  KInzie  St.,  Umce  *  iV  St” 

104, 106, 108  &  110  Michigan  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


CHOICE  NURSERY  STOCK. 

We  offer  for  Sale  the  following  Nursery  Stock,  which  we 
believa  to  be  as  well  grown  and  healthy  as  any  in  the  mar¬ 
ket,  viz.:  100,000  Peach  Trees,  1  year  from  the  bud. 
75,000  Apple  Trees,  3  to  5  years  old.  50,000  La 
Versailles,  Cherry,  and  White  Grape  Currants. 
500,000  hktrpless.  Crescent  Seedling,  Cumber¬ 
land  Triumph,  Seth  Hoyden  No.  30,  Glendale, 
and  other  varieties  of  Strawberries.  15,000  of  the  New 
Champion  Quince,  and  a  full  assortment  of  other  Nurs¬ 
ery  Stock.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  to  our  customers.  Ad¬ 
dress,  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SON,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


ONE  MILLION  of  No.  1  PEACH  and  APPLE 
TREES.  200.000  of  the  celebrated  J  une  Budded  Peach 
Trees,  with  full  line  of  one  year  old  Trees.  Among  which 
can  be  found  kinds  suited  to  all  sections,  including  all  the 
new  and  old  standard  sorts.  Apple  Trees,  200,000  of  extra 
long-keeping  varieties,  adapted  to  Southern  planting  or 
wherever  long-keeping  apples  are  desirable.  Grapes.  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Strawberry,  in  large  or  small  lots.  I  also  offer  a 
full  line  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  stock  at  prices  to  suit  the 
times.  Apple  and  Peach  Trees  sent  by  mail  to  all  sections. 
Catalogues,  showing  how  and  what  to  plant,  with  much 
valuable  information  mailed  gratis  to  all  applicants. 
RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Great  Northern  and 
Southern  Nursery,  Wilmington,  Del. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Iteim.  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  ftoom  into  smaller 
type  and,  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elseivhere. 

In  justice  to  the  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  wlio  have  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  back, 
numbers  containing  what  is  wanted. 

Back  numbers  of  the  “  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  “Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  be  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  SI. 50  per  volume. 


The  German  Edition.— All  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  reproduced  in  the  German  Edition.  Beside® 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  39,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  back  to  Vol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  backs,  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  eacli  (or  $2.30- 
if  to  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes, 2d  cover  page. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus :  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 

Terms  to  New  South  Wales,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  Africa,  etc.— To  several  in¬ 
quirers.  Under  the  latest  revision  of  the  Postal  Union 
Regulations  the  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
(either  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
prepaid  through,  will  be  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to 
all  others  embraced  in  the  General  Postal  Union.  The 
simplest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  London,  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  These  can  be  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  a 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rates  (postage  included),  see  our  second  cover 
page,  and  reckon  22  cents  to  the  shilling  sterling. 

Fairs  for  1881.— The  first  official  notice  of  a 
State  Fair  for  1881  comes  from  Delaware  and  reads* 
“The  4th  Annual  Fair  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  the 
State  of  Delaware  will  be  held  at  Dover,  Sept.  26  to  Oct. 
1,  1881.  Respectfully  D.  P.  Barnard,  Jr.,  Secretary." 
We  hope  that  this  maybe  followed  by  notices  of  the 
other  Fairs,  State,  etc.,  so  soon  as  the  dates  and  places 
have  been  decided  upon.  The  earlier  our  list  can  be 
made  up  the  more  serviceable  it  will  be  to  the  many 
who  seek  information  about  Fairs,  Exhibitions,  etc. 
We  ask  the  Secretaries  of  the  various  Associations  and 
Societies — Agricultural,  Mechanical,  Horticultural,  etc. — 
to  send  us  notice  as' early  as  practicable. 

Coal  Tar  for  Corn. — “  J.  H.  F.,”  Fredrick  Co,,. 
Va.,  has  used  gas  tar  or  coal  tar  on  corn  to  keep  crows 
from  pulling  it.  He  rolls  the  corn  in  the  tar,  using  about 
one  gill  to  the  bushel,  or  just  enough  to  blacken  it. 
After  stirring  well  together,  dry  the  surface,  to  facilitate 
in  dropping,  by  using  lime,  plaster,  ashes,  or  some  sifted 
dry  earth.  For  eight  years  Mr.  F.  has  not  had  his  corn, 
thus  prepared,  disturbed  by  the  crows,  while  that  of  Ins 
neighbor’s,  just  over  the  fence,  planted  with  no  such 
preparation  of  coal  tar,  has  been  badly  pulled. 

Spring  Rye.— “A.  B.  L.,”  North  Egremont,  Mass., 
inquires:  “When  is  the  time  for  sowing  Spring  Rye?" 
— It  should  be  sown  as  early  as  the  ground  will  permit — 
the  earlier  the  better  provided  it  is  sown  with  the  soil  in 
proper  condition  to  receive  the  seed. 

Taking  Sheep  South.— “  P.  L.,“  Chittenden  Co... 
Vermont,  writes:  “I  would  like  to  know  if  northern, 
sheep  can  be  taken  South  with  safety  ?  Is  there  any  risk 
in  acclimating  them?  What  season  of  the  year  is  the 
best  to  take  them  South,  and  at  what  age?’’— There  is  no 
trouble  in  taking  Northern  Sheep  into  the  Southern 
States.  All  things  considered,  diet,  etc.,  it  is  best  and! 
most  convenient  to  remove  them  to  the  South  in  autumn. 
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[April, 


THE  GREAT 


Special  Premiums 

CONTINUED 

One  Month  More. 

T3ie  confusion  of  moving  the  whole  es¬ 
tablishment,  disturbed  and  interrupted  the 
printers,  and  delayed  the  mailing  long  after 
the  usual  time.  So  also  the  unprecedented 
storms  and  heavy  snows  greatly  delayed  the 
mails  over  a  large  part  of  our  country.  (We 
have  letters  from  Northern  States  and  ter¬ 
ritory  that  have  been  20  to  35  days  coming !) 

As  these  delays  shut  out  a  large  number  of 
our  readers,  the  Publishers  have  arranged 
to  extend  the  time  of  giving  the  Special 
Premiums,  Wo.  1  and  Wo.  9,  offered  last 
month,  thus  :  Instead  of  from  March  1st  to 
April  1st,  the  offers  are  now  extended  from 
March  1st  to  May  1st. 

All  other  conditions  remain  precisely  the 
same  as  last  month  ( page  120.) 


The  Book  offered  will  be  highly  valued 
by  every  one,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt 
that  the  new  Pea  will  prove  very  desirable. 


Until  Next  June. 


The  General  Premiums  offered  for  1881  remain 
open  until  next  June.  Premium  Lists  of  Subscrib¬ 
ers  already  in  progress  can  be  increased  from  time  to 
time,  and  new  lists  be  started. — APRIL  is  a 
good  month  for  continuing  the  canvass.  Many 
thousands  of  subscribers  were  added  to  these  lists 
during  April  of  last  year,  and  owing  to  the  better 
condition  of  the  country  the  number  may  be  largely 
increased  now.  (See  page  37,  January  Agriculturist). 

(jggpThe  32  page  Illustrated  Premium  List,  de¬ 
scribing  all  the  Premiums,  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
one  not  having  it,  on  application  by  Postal  Card. 

jgp”  The  Special  Premiums  named 
above,  are  a  separate  matter.  Of  course  names 
sent  for  the  Special  Premiums  can  not  be  counted 
in  any  other  list  for  the  Genera!  Premiums. 


Bee  Notes  for  April. 

BY  L.  C.  BOOT. 

The  “Notes’1  for  February  have  been  copied 
by  the  different  Bee  journals,  and  in  some  cases 
severely  criticised,  many  taking  strong  ground 
against  my  preference  for  in-door  wintering.  One 
acknowledges  that  bees  may  be  wintered  safely 
in-doors  during  extreme  cold  weather,  such  as 
we  have  had  during  the  past  winter,  but  claims 
that  the  reverse  is  the  result  during  mild  winters. 
I  have  wintered  large  numbers  of  swarms,  both  in 
and  out  of  doors,  for  many  years,  during  which 
period  the  winters  have  varied  widely,  and  I  can 
say  1  know  that  for  climates  like  that  of  Central 
New  York  the  advantages  of  in-door  wintering  are 
so  marked,  that  there  is  no  room  in  actual  practice 
for  doubting  them.  I  think  the  advantages  in 
warmer  winters  are  quite  as  marked  as  in  the  severe 
ones.  I  have  often  advised  those  who  were  so 
much  opposed  to  the  long  confinement  of  bees,  to 
leave  their  swarms  out  of  doors  until  they  had 
made  their  usual  January  or  February  flight,  and 
then  place  them  in  winter  quarters  until  the  first  of 
May.  There  is  more  to  be  gained  by  having  bees 
in  a  properly  arranged  wintering  room  during  the 
changable  weather  of  March  and  April,  than 
during  the  early  winter  months.  At  the  late  North 
Eastern  Beekeepers’  Convention  many  advocated 
wintering  bees  under  the  snow.  The  objection  to 
this  practice  is,  that  the  temperature  is  liable  to 
become  too  high,  and  breeding  be  induced.  The 
advice  given  by  so  many,  to  stimulate  breeding 
during  early  spring,  indicates  a  lack  of  practical 
experience.  If  I  am  successful  in  keeping  my 
bees  quiet,  and  iu  preventing  breeding  until  May 
1st,  when  breeding  may  be  continued  without  in¬ 
terruption,  I  count  it  a  great  gain.  Far  too  many 
swarms  of  bees  are  each  year  disturbed  and  stimu¬ 
lated  to  death  during  early  spring.  Many  of  my 
friends  are  reporting  bees  in  fine  condition  at  this 
date  (March  3rd),  saying  they  have  a  good  quantity 
of  brood.  1  regard  this  a  disadvantage  at  this 
season.  I  consider  it  a  good  indication  to  hear  a 
beekeeper  say  during  March  and  April  that  he  knows 
little  of  the  condition  of  his  bees,  except  that  they 
went  into  winter  quarters  in  good  condition,  and 
have  been  left  entirely  undisturbed.  Many  an  in¬ 
dolent  beekeeper  is  successful  in  wintering,  by 
neglecting  his  bees,  or  in  other  words,  by  failing  to 
disturb  them,  in  giving  them  what  many  prescribe 
as  proper  care.  My  advice,  often  repeated,  is : 
to  let  the  bees  be  quiet  during  winter  and  early 
spring,  and  spend  the  time  in  earnest  study  of  the 
best  methods  for  future  adoption,  and  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  necessary  hives  and  fixtures  for  use  the 
coming  season. 

Feeding.— In  addition  to  the  remarks  on  feeding 
in  February  “  Notes,”  I  desire  to  say  that  reports 
are  coming  in  from 
many  as  to  the  large 
amounts  of  hon ey  which 
bees  have  consumed 
during  the  extreme  cold 
weather.  This  indicates 
the  necessity  of  examin¬ 
ing  stocks,  when  the 
weather  will  admit,  to 
prevent  starvation.  The 
Van  Deusen  Feeder  was 
illustrated  in  February 
Notes  as  one  that  would 
be  found  convenient  for 
feeding  liquid  food.  As 
many  will  desire  to  feed  at  the  sides  of  the  combs, 
or  at  the  entrance,  we  have  added  to  this  a  bracket 
(shown  in  the  engraving),  upon  which  it  may  be 
placed,  so  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  top,  side,  or 
entrance  feeder. 


VAN  DEUSEN  FEEDER 
ON  BRACKET. 


Houses  loi*  Two  Families.— A  sub¬ 
scriber  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  says  he  has  not  seen 
among  our  plans  any  houses  for  two  families.  He 
says  that  two-story  houses,  each  story  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  family  are  quite  common  in  his  locality, 
and  thinks  that  a  few  plans  of  such  would  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  those  of  small  means  who  need  very 


cheap  houses.  We  hold  that  one  house  can  not  he 
large  enough  for  two  families,  and  that  such  build¬ 
ings  are  only  tolerable  in  crowded  cities,  where 
they  are  a  matter  of  necessity.  In  families  whose 
means  make  it  necessary  to  live  in  such  houses  the 
wife  usually  does  all  the  work.  To  make  her  do  it 
on  the  second  floor,  where  there  is  a  constant  lift¬ 
ing,  is  to  add  needlessly  to  her  labors.  Besides, 
there  is  a  lack  of  privacy,  the  risk  of  giving  chil¬ 
dren  undesirable  associates  and  other  moral  reasons 
why,  in  this  country  of  cheap  land,  every  family 
should  have  a  roof  to  itself. 


Population  of  the  United  States. 


States, 

Population, 

Increase. 

Panic. 

1880. 

1870. 

1880. 

1870. 

Alabama . 

.  .1,262,344 

096,992 

265,352 

17 

16 

Arkansas. . . 

484,471 

818,093 

25 

26 

California........ 

560,247 

304,489 

24 

24 

Connecticut . 

...  622,683 

537,454 

85,229 

28 

25 

Delaware _ ..... 

...  146,654 

125,015 

21,639 

38 

35 

Florida . . 

187,748 

78,718 

84 

33 

Georgia . 

1,184,109 

354,974 

13 

12 

Illinois  . . . 

2,539,891 

438,745 

4 

4 

Indiana ...  . 

1,680,637 

298,221 

6 

6 

Iowa. . . 

...1,624,463 

1,194,020 

430,448 

10 

11 

Kansas . . . 

364,399 

630,936 

21 

29 

Kentucky . 

...1,648,599 

1,321,011 

327,588 

8 

8 

Louisiana. _ _ _ 

...  940,263 

726,915 

214,348 

22 

21 

Maine . . 

626,915 

22,030 

27 

23 

Maryland . . 

...  935,139 

780,894 

154,245 

23 

20 

Massachusetts. . . 

. .  .1,783,086 

1,457,851 

335,735 

7 

7 

Michigan . 

...1,634,096 

1,184,059 

250,087 

9 

13 

Minnesota . 

..  780,807 

439,706 

341,101 

26 

27 

Mississippi . 

...1,131,899 

827,922 

303,977 

18 

18 

Missouri . . 

...2,169,091 

1,721,295 

437,796 

5 

5 

Nebraska . 

...  452,432 

122.993 

829,439 

so 

S8 

Nev'ada . . 

. . .  62,265 

42,491 

19,774 

43 

40 

New  Hampshire. 

...  347,784 

318,300 

29,484 

81 

81 

New  Jersey...... 

...1,130,892 

906,096 

224,796 

19 

17 

New  York . . 

...5,083,173 

4,382,759 

700,414 

1 

1 

North  Carolina.. 

...1,400,000 

1,071,361 

828,639 

15 

14 

Ohio.. . . . 

...3,197,794 

2,665,260 

532,584 

8 

3 

Oregon . . 

...  174,767 

90,923 

83,844 

37 

38 

Pennsylvania.... 

...4.282,738 

8,521,951 

760,787 

2 

2 

Rhode  Island _ 

...  276,528 

217,353 

69,175 

33 

32 

South  Carolina.. 

...  995,706 

705,606 

290,100 

20 

22 

Tennessee . . . 

...1,542,463 

1,258,520 

283,943 

12 

9 

Texas  . 

...1,597,508 

818,579 

778,929 

11 

19 

Vermont. _ .... 

...  332,286 

330,551 

1,735 

32 

Virginia . 

. .  .1,512,203 

1,225,163 

287,043 

14 

West  Virginia... 

...  618,193 

442,014 

176,179 

29 

38 

Wisconsin........ 

1,054,670 

260,716 

16 

15 

Territories. 

Arizona. . . 

. . .  40,441 

9,658 

80,783 

44 

46 

Dakota . 

...  131,002 

14,181 

119,821 

40 

45 

Diet’ct  of  Columbia  177,638 

131,700 

45,938 

Idaho............. 

...  32,611 

14,999 

17,612 

46 

44 

Montana . 

. . .  39,157 

20,595 

18,562 

45 

43 

New  Mexico . 

...  118,430 

91,874 

26,556 

41 

37 

Utah . . . . 

...  143,907 

86,786 

57,121 

89 

89 

Washington . 

...  75,120 

23, 995 

51,125 

42 

42 

Wyoming.... _ 

...  20,788 

9,118 

11,670 

47 

47 

Total . 

50,152,559 

38,558,371 

What  a  Texan  says.— A  friend  in  Ellis 
Co.  writes  :  “If  I  am  better  situated  and  live  bet¬ 
ter  than  my  neighbors,  as  they  say  I  do,  it  is  all 
due  to  the  American  Agriculturist.. .  .It  would  take 
one  with  a  loose  tongue  to  make  a  cotton  farmer 
believe  he  could  live  better,  cheaper,  and  with  less 
labor  by  raising  his  own  bread,  meat,  and  vegeta¬ 
bles.  He  will  acknowledge  the  fact,  but  won’t 
take  the  paper.  Cotton  here  is  king.” 

Treatment  of  Scab. — “  G.  W.  T.,”  New¬ 
castle  Co.,  Del.,  had  a  lamb  which  was  last  summer 
affected  with  what,  to  judge  from  the  description 
given  in  January,  he  takes  to  have  been  the  scab. 
The  animal  had  pulled  the  wool  from  its  sides  and 
back,  wherever  it  could  reach,  and  the  skin  was 
scabby.  Not  knowing  much  about  sheep  ailments, 
the  lamb  had  no  treatment  for  a  while,  but  at 
length  at  the  suggestion  of  his  wife,  he  completely 
saturated  the  animal’s  neck  and  body  generally  with 
coal  oil,  which  resulted  in  a  complete  cure.  Mr. 
T.  does  not  say  whether  he  used  crude  oil — petro¬ 
leum — or  the  refined  oil — kerosene.  We  should 
prefer  the  former  as  likely  to  be  less  painful,  and 
it  would  be  quite  as  effective.  The  prime  cause 
of  the  trouble  is  an  insect,  and  this  would  be 
destroyed  by  either  of  the  oils. 


Ensilage — Whitman  &  Burrell’s. 

— The  firm  at  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  so  well  known  as 
manufacturers  of  dairy  apparatus,  are  also  dairy¬ 
men,  and  on  their  experimental  dairy-farm  have 
erected  two  silos  of  the  capacity  of  200  tons  of 
fodder-corn  each.  These  they  partly  filled  in  Sep¬ 
tember  last.  After  allowing  for  every  item,  in¬ 
cluding  full  wages  for  their  own  time,  their  ensi¬ 
lage  costs  a  few  cents  over  $1  per  ton.  They  be¬ 
gan  to  feed  on  October  20,  and  write  to  their  local 
paper  a  very  enthusiastic  account  of  the  excellent 
condition  of  the  fodder,  and  its  feeding  value. 
Their  plans  for  “intensive”  cultivation  of  fodder 
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<com  are  given,  and  they  propose  to  put  down 
their  crop  of  rye  in  the  silos  and  feed  ensilage 
til!  the  year  round ;  in  summer  as  a  supplement 
to  pasturage.  They  write  us  that  their  experiment 
is,  thus  far,  a  complete  success. 


Catalogues  Received. 


SEEDSMEN. 

J.  H.  Andre,  Binghams’,  Tioga  Co.,  N.Y.— Potato  cata¬ 
logue,  with  many  new  varieties  and  new  oats. 

Samuel  N.  Cox,  Saint  Joseph,  Mo.— Besides  seeds,  a 
great  variety  of  implements,  etc. 

C.  W.  Dorr.  Des  Moines,  Iowa.— incorrectly  printed 
Dows  last  month. 

J.  A.  Everett,  Watsontown,  Pa.— General  stock  of 
vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  and  several  quite  new,  all  in 
the  quaintest  possible  cover. 

Everett  &  Gleason,  No.  34  South  Market  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.— New  firm,  new  store,  and  new  seeds. 

W.  L.  Ferris,  Jr,,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — Besides 
.seeds  offers  small  fruits  and  other  nursery  stock. 

Hovey  &  Co.,  No.  16  South  Market  St.,  B  ston.  Mass. 
This  very  old  establishment  comes  with  a  new  catalogue 
and  is  well  up  with  the  times  in  new  things. 

Perry  &  Robinson,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.— Compactly  and 
neatly  arranged  seed  list;  also  implements. 

Price  &  Knickerbocker,  Albany,  N.  Y.— One  ef  the 
handsomest  catalogues  and  as  full,  with  novelties,  as  it 
is  elegant. 

Robert  C.  Reeves,  Nos.  185-187  Water  St..  N.  Y.  City. 

— Farm  seeds  as  well  as  vegetable  and  flower,  imple¬ 
ments,  and  fertilizers. 

H.  N.  Smith.  So.  Sudbury,  Mass.— Small,  neat,  and 
select  list  of  vegetables  and  flowers. 

J.  C.  Vaughan,  45  La  Salle  St..  Chicago,  Ill.— Besides 
seeds  and  bulbs,  a  great  variety  of  implements,  etc. 

NURSERYMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 

47.  E.  Allen,  Brattleboro.Vt.— A  very  full  list  of  green¬ 
house  and  bedding  plants,  including  the  latest,  also  seeds. 

P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga.,  sends  his  list  of  green¬ 
house  and  ornamental  plants,  including  many  especially 
adapted  to  a  southern  climate. 

H.  H.  Berger  &  Co..  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Tokio, 
Japan.  -  Japanese  trees  and  other  stock. 

Chas.  Black  &  Bro.,  Hightstown,  N.  J.— Fruit  and 
ornamental  stock,  with  several  novelties. 

J.  S.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.— Small  fruits  with 
all  the  novelties,  also  now  pears  and  much  useful  in¬ 
formation. 

Ellis  Brothers,  Keene.  N.  H.— Greenhouse  and  bed¬ 
ding  plants,  also  choice  seeds,  and  vegetable  plants. 

G.  H.  &  J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.— Small 
fruits,  with  a  number  of  novelties,  fruit  trees,  etc, 

B.  B  IIance,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  is  selling  out  the  stock 
of  Rumson  Nurseries  at  reduced  rates. 

Hoopes.  Bro.  &  Thomas,  Westchester,  Pa.— A  special 
catalogue  of  greenhouse  and  other  flowers,  remarkably 
full  and  fine. 

T.  S.  Hubbard.  Fredonia.  N.  Y.— Wholesale  list  of  i 
grapes,  including  the  Prentiss,  and  other  new  varieties. 

Samuel  Kinsey,  Kinsey’s  Station,  near  Dayton,  O.— 
Wholesale  price  list  of  fruit  and  ornamental  stock. 

Lapham  &  Anthony.  Clayton,  Del.— Offer  the  leading 
small  fruits  in  Dollar  collections  by  mail. 

C.  P.  Lines,  New  Haven,  Conn.— Small  fruits,  orna¬ 
mental  shrubs,  climbers,  etc. 

J.  W.  Manning,  Reading,  Mass  —A  large  illustrated, 
descriptive  Catalogue  of  general  nursery  siock  with 
special  attention  given  to  evergreen  and  other  ornamen¬ 
tal  trees  and  shrubs. 

Thomas  Meehan.  Germantown.  Pa.— Includes  all  de¬ 
partments  of  his  varied  stock,  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  evergreens,  hedge  plants,  greenhouse,  and  other 
.flowers,  etc.,  in  one  catalogue. 

A.  C.  Nellis,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.— rn  his  “  Floral  In¬ 
structor,”  unites,  with  a  seed  catalogue,  much  useful 
garden  talk. 

Wm.  B.  Reed,  Chambershurg,  Pa.,  makes  a  specialty 
■of  Roses  and  issues  a  circular  describing  choice  varie¬ 
ties,  with  directions  for  culture. 

John  Saul.  Washington.  D.  C.— Rather  more  bulky 
than  ever,  and  with  the  best  and  newest.  Also  a  separate 
4ist  of  Roses  which  have  always  been  a  specialty  here. 

Chas.  T.  Starr.  Avondale,  Pa.— Greenhouse  and  other 
(plants  ;  new  carnations  in  variety. 

Storks,  Harrison  &  Co.,  Painesville.  Ohio.— Send  1, 
price  list  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees ;  2,  a  special  cata¬ 
logue  of  small  fruits ;  3,  list  of  Dollar  collections  of 
•flowers,  fruits,  etc  ,  hv  mail  ;  4,  illustrated  catalogue  of 
greenhouse  and  bedding  plants,  very  full. 

E.  B.  Underhill,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.— Small  fruits, 
a  full  list,  including  the  most  recent. 

Geo.  A.  Wright,  Aledo,  HI.,  makes  a  specialty  of  the 
Dahlia  and  sends  a  very  full  list. 

E.  &  J.  C.  Williams.  Montclair.  N.  J.— Small  fruits 
with  several  new  kinds,  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  and 
select  flowering  shrubs. 

A.  Whitcomb.  Lawrence,  Kans. — A  very  neat  descrip¬ 
tive  list  of  a  choice  selection  of  bedding  and  other  plants. 

IMPLEMENTS,  FERTILIZERS,  MACHINES,  LIVE 
STOCK.  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

M.  C.  Aldrich,  Felts'  Mills,  N.  Y.— First  class  poultry 
■and  eggs  of  same. 

E.  F.  Brockway.  Ainsworth,  Iowa  — Poland  China 
Swine,  with  “Brazilian  Artichokes”  to  feed  them. 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son,  London  and  New  York. -Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  various  excursions  to  Europe  for  the  com¬ 
ing  season. 


Alex.  G.  Cummins,  Smyrna,  Del.— “Maize-Oleine,” 
and  “  Marrow-Bone,”  fertilizers  for  corn  and  wheat. 

Deane  Steam  Pump  Co.,  92-94  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
— “  Steam  Pumps  for  every  possible  Duty.” 

E.  F.  Edgecomb,  Mechanics’  Falls,  Me.— Suspension 
rods  and  chains  for  flower  pots. 

Edwin  Ferris  &  Co.,  183-185  Washington  St.,N.  Y. 
City.— Ferris’  *•  Land  Invigorator,”  and  salt  for  agricul¬ 
tural  uses. 

Geo.  B.  Forrester,  1S9  Peart  St.,  N.  Y.  City. — For¬ 
rester's  Complete  Manures.  Top-dressing  for  Lawns,  and 
House-plant  Fertilizer. 

Graham,  Emlen  &  Passmore,  631  Market  gt.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.— Lawn  Mower.  The  parts  of  every  pattern  of 
hand  and  horse  mower  are  here  figured  and  prices  at¬ 
tached.  Most  complete  and  useful. 

H.  B.  Griffing,  No.  70  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  An 
illustrated  (28th  annual)  catalogue  of  avast  collection  of 
implements  and  machinery  for  the  farm  and  farm-house. 

F.  M.  Hunt  &  Co.,  Changrin  Falls,  Ohio. — Catalogue 
of  canvas-boats  for  sportsmen,  etc. 

H.  W.  Johns’  M’f’g.  Co.,  87  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.  City. 
—Sample  cards  of  a  great  variety  of  tints,  some  quite 
new,  of  the  "Liquid  Asbestos  Paints.” 

Ladd  Tobacco  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— A  treatise  on  Scab 
and  the  Sheep  Dip  made  by  the  Co. 

J.  C.  Melcher,  Blackjack  Springs,  Tex. — Apparatus 
for  destroying  ants,  gophers,  etc.,  by  forcing  sulphur 
fumes  into  their  burrows. 

Chas.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  O.— Bee-keeper's  supplies 
and  “Practical  Hints  to  Bee-keepers.” 

Alfred  II.  Newman,  Chicago.  Ill.— Bee-keepers  sup¬ 
plies,  including  books.  Illustrated. 

J.  E.  Porter,  Ottawa,  HI.,  with  his  list  of  Hay-forks, 
Loaders,  etc.,  sends  a  plan  of  his  model  barn. 

H.  C.  Rice,  Easthampton,  Mass.— Calf-Weaners,  illus¬ 
trated. 

James  P.  Ross,  WabaBh,  Ind.— Catalogue  of  Sugar 
Grove  Herd  of  Registered  Jerseys. 

Geo.  W.  Simmons,  Newark,  Del.— Bee  Hives  and  im¬ 
plements  pertaining  to  Bee  culture. 

Vanderbilt  Brothers,  23  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City.— 
Catalogue  of  implements  of  all  kinds,  and  circulars  of 
Feed  Cutter,  Automatic  Seed  Planter,  etc. 

FOREIGN  CATALOGUES. 

John  A.  Bruce  &  Co.,  Hamilton,  Canada.— Seeds  of 
all  kinds.  Very  full  in  farm  seeds. 

Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  Eng. — The  catalogues  of 
this  firm  were  noticed  last  month;  since  then  we  have 
received  a  Treatise  on  Permanent  Pastures  by  Martin  H. 
Sutton,  one  of  the  firm,  supplemented  by  descriptions 
of  the  agricultural  grasses,  and  beautifully  illustrated 
with  engravings  of  the  grasses. 

0-  A.  Pctcah  N  KecceAbpHHra,  is  as  near  as  our  types 
will  make  it.  A  few  lines  in  German  inform  us  that  it 
is  the  catalogue  of  Dr.  E.  Regel  and  J.  Kesserling,  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Russia.  With  the  exception  of  the 
botanical  and  florist’s  names,  all  is  in  Russian,  and  illus¬ 
trated  with  very  neat  cuts. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  March  1 1th, 
1SSI,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year: 

1  ,  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
23  d‘8  this  m’th481,00U  1,185,030  1,526,000  77,500  277,000  1,055,000 
27  d’s  tost  m’th53(>, 000  1,709,000  931,000  141,003  209,000  691,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
23(l.<’sm’th432,000  35,435,000,10,375,000'  115,000  154,000  4,141, 000* 
27 d. rim’th401, 000 33, 107,000*  8,735,000*146,000  267,000  3,326,000* 
*  Including  forward  delivery. 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

21  days  1881.. 481, 000  1,185,000  1,526,000  77.500  277, TOO  1,055,000 

21  days  1880.  .368,000  1,251,000  2,131,000  41,000  409,000  896,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

23  days  1881.. 432, 000  35, 435, 000  10, 375, 000  175;000  161,000  4, 141, (XX' 

24  days  1880  .  305,000  2-1,100,000  4,113,000  285,000  194,000  1,314,000 

3.  Exports  from  New  York. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rue.  Oat. 
Past  4  weeks .  429,000  2.674,000  1,594,000  259,000  1,450 

4.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  March  9 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Eye  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

'81...1  096,000  6, 35S, 000  2,541,000  386,030  -  20,700  62,000 

IS)...  701.000  5.227.000  4.805,000  358.000  127.000  29,000  71.000 

’79..  563.000  6,981,000  5,793.000  712,000  37.217  38.5' 0  101.000 

'78...  415,400  7,483,409  2.776.780  339,829  621,599  37.847  55,550 

’17...  254,958  1,576,339  2,078,553  164,389  95,4' 7  29.338  121,827 

'76...  357,715  1,910,068  2,630,925  15,387  -  46,266  198,153 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bush.  bush  bush.  bush.  hush.  bush. 

Mar.  7. '81.. 1,956, 600  912.950  50,350  290,903  464,700  86,900 

Feb.  7.  ’81  3,388,300  1,633,250  127,650  235.550  331,400  92.500 

Mar.  9,  V0.  .4,441,800  256,400  173.050  456,100  186.650  131,450 

Mar.  10. ’79.  .3,029,051  1,363,672  416,078  696,625  600,750  52,853 

Mar.  11, '78.. 1,639,371  460,494  114,200  660,145  1,090,851  275,705 

Mar.  12, ’77.  .2,646,287  1,517,208  284,607  475,671  769,451  327,659 

6.  Visible  Supplies  of  Grain  in  Sight  : 

Wheat.  Com.  Rye.  Barley.  Oat. 

bush.  bush.  hush.  bush.  hush. 

Mar.  5,  1881.. 25, 748,700  15,444,300  768,000  3,036,700  3,427,500 

Jan.  8, 1881.. 28, 892, 132  16,651,500  816,450  3.215,900  3,732,900 

Mar.  7,  1880.  .28,034,700  15,621,200  900,000  3,687,200  2,909,700 

A  very  stringent  Money  Market,  early  in  the  month, 
growing  out  of  the  refunding  projects  before  Congress 
led  to  serious  depression  and  derangement  in  financial 
and  commercial  interests,  followed,  however,  toward 
the  close  by  a  sharp  rally  to  renewed  activity  and  buoy¬ 


ancy.  Very  severe  weather,  especially  at  the  northwest 
—also  operated  against  business,  Cable  advices  were— 
at  the  opening— favorable,  but,  during  the  month  be¬ 
came  adverse — decidedly  so,  as  affecting  Provisions, 
through  the  prohibition  of  imports  of  meats  from  the 
United  States  by  the  French  Government  on  the  plea  of 
guarding  against  the  introduction  to  French  markets  of 
unsound  or  tainted  stock  ;  and  through  the  discussions, 
in  the  same  vein,  and  spirit,  of  the  general  subject  of 
American  hog  products  in  Germany  and  Great  Britain, 
the  latter  country  near  the  close  manifesting  alarm  and 
apprehension  because  of  representations  said  to  have 
been  forwarded  by  the  British  Consul  at  Philadelphia, 
of  the  prevalence  of  hog  cholera  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Min¬ 
nesota,  etc.,  representations,  which  have  been  pointedly 
censured,  as  without  the  essential  element  of  authentic¬ 
ity,  or  substantial  foundation  in  fact.  The  demoralization 
of  the  export  trade  in  Provisions— which  had  attained 
extraordinary  proportions— led  to  a  material  break  in 
prices  of  Hog  Products,  from  which,  however,  there  has 
been,  within  a  few  days,  a  partial  recovery,  on  a  more 
confident  inquiry,  in  great  part  speculative.  Cotton  has 
been  fairly  active,  chiefly  in  the  option  line,  but  at  vari¬ 
able,  and,  toward  the  close,  at  declining  prices.... Wool 
has  been  recently  more  sought  after  and  has  shown 
rather  more  firmness.  .  Tobacco  has  been  less  freely 
dealt  in,  but  has  beeD  otherwise  without  important 
changes..  ..Breadstuff's  have  shown  increased  animation, 
mainly  in  the  speculative  interest,  though  to  a  liberal 
extent  for  export,  but  values  have  fluctuated  frequently 
— on  Wheat,  Corn  and  Oats  sharply,  leaving  off  generally 
stronger  though  irregular.. . .Ocean  freights  have  been 
quoted  weaker,  particularly  toward  the  close,  on  in¬ 
creased  and  urgent  offerings  of  accommodation  on  berth 
and  charter  contracts,  and  a  less  active  demand  for  the 
leading  ports  of  discharge  in  Europe. 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

Feb.  12. 1881.  March.  10, 1881. 


Flour— Super .  $3  25  @  4  TO 

••  Extra  Western .  4  25  @  8  25 

••  Extra  Southern . .  4  75  @7  00 

••  Rye,  Superfine .  5  25  @5  65 

Buckwheat  Flour,  ^  100  lbs  1  85  @  2  15 

Corn-Meal,  7?  bbl .  2  65  @3  30 

Corn  Flour,  $  bbl .  3  75  @  4  10 

Oat-Meal,  bbl .  4  50  @  6  TO 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.  110  @118 

Red  and  Amber .  1  05  @  1  25 

•'  Spring _ , .  94  @  1  17 

Corn- -5  ellow .  55X@  65 

••  White .  55  X®  59 

"  Mixed .  55  y,®  58 

Oats .  43  @  50 

Rye . 


$3  50  @  4  20 
4  30  @  8  25 
@  7  TO 
@  5  60 
@  2  10 
@  3  10 
@  4  15 
4  50  @  6  TO 
1  07M@  1  19« 
1  07  @  1  27 
@  1  20 
@  63 

@  65 

58  a 
43  @  4844 


4  75 

5  25 
1  80 

2  50 

3  85 


96 

56 

60 


Straw.  $  100  lbs . 

Hay—  Pale,  $  100  fts . 

Hops— 1880,  ?!  tt . 

••  olds,  P  lt> . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  ?)  n> 
Seed— Clover,  W.  &  St.  Ib . 
Timothy,  ?!  bushel _ 


Cotton,  Middling . 

••  Low  Middling . 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,  79  it, 
Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  lb 

■  Domestic,  pulled . 

Tallow,  $  n> . 


Pork— Mess,  $  bbl... 

•  •  Extra  Prime, : 
Beef— Extra  Mess _ 


97 

@  1  04 

98  @  1  03 

75 

@  1  324* 

78  @  1  30 

75 

@  1  30 

85  @  1  30 

1  00 

@  1  30 

1  05  @  1  25 

15 

@  23 

15  @ 

23 

4 

@  19 

4  @ 

18 

45 

@  53 

43  @ 

48 

7iK@  10 

7K@ 

9 X 

2  70 

@  2  85 

2  75  ©  2  85 

1  4244®  1  45 

1  45  @  1  48 

— 

— 

8X® 

10  H 

— 

— 

11M@ 

UX 

i'A®  15 

4X® 

15 

23 

@  50 

21  @ 

48 

17 

@  45 

16  @ 

44 

644@  6V 

6'a® 

6% 

29  00 

@29  50 

29  50  @ 

14  25 

@15  50 

15  12X@16  1244 

11  50 

@  — 

11  50  @12  00 

9  50 

@10  00 

10  25  @11  25 

9  10 

@10  27 

8  45  @  9 

77X 

18 

@  34 

15  @ 

31 

14 

@  31 

13  @ 

28 

SX®  139f 

8  @ 

13X 

27 

@  30 

23  @ 

23 

85 

@  87 

Nominal. 

Butter— State,  ?!  ib . 

••  Western,  poor  to  f ’ey,  lb 

Cheese . 

Eggs— Fresh,  ?>  dozen . 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  ?!  b 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent),  per  1!) .  74(@8>4c. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (potash  44  per  cent),  peril)..  34(@4  'c. 

do.  do.  (potash  274£  per  cent,  per  lb.. 

German  Potash  Salts  (potash  12  to  15  p.  c.),  p.  ton.$15.00@I8.00 
Muriate  ot  Potash  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb.. . .  2'A@2'4c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  4  @Jk(c. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent),  per  lb .  434@5  c. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  per  cent),  per  ton . $50.00@52.00 

No.  1  Peruv.  Guano, Lobos,  ?!  ton . 46.00 

do.  do.  guaranteed,  ton, cargo  M .  56.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  per  ton .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Co.,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone .  45.00 

Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils),  per  I.jOO  lbs......  26.50 

do.  do.  do.  (light  soils',  per  1,000  Ihs .  26.50 

do.  do.  do.  “A”  Brand  (wheat),  $  1,000  lbs.  21.00 

do.  Tobacco  do.  do .  53  OO 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  per  ton .  37.00 

do.  Pure  Raw  Bone,  per  ton .  3S.00 

Matfield  Fertilizer,  No.  1.  .  45.00 

do.  do.  No.  2 .  30.00 

Homestead  Superphosphate,  per  ton  . .  40.00 

do  Tobacco  Grower,  per  ton .  60.00 

Banner  Raw  Bone  Flour,  per  ton  .  45.00 

Bowker’s  Wheat  Phosphate,  per  ton .  40.1:0 

do.  Acid  Phosphate,  per  ton . 25,00 

do.  Soluble  Hone,  per  ton .  35.00 

do.  Grain  Phosphate,  per  ton . 40.00 

do.  Hill  and  Drill  Phosphate,  per  ton . 45.00 

Stockbridge  Corn  manure,  per  ton  .  50.00 

do.  Potato  manure,  per  ton .  50.00 

Stockbridge  Rye  Manure,  per  ton . . 45. on 

do.  ~  Wheat  Manure,  per  ton .  45.00 

do.  Seeding  Down  Manure,  per  ton .  40.00 

Walton,  Whnnn  &  Co.’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton..  40.00 
Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8X0 


Persian  Insect  Powder  Grown  In 

tlie  IT.  JS.—  While  in  Washington,  recently,  we 
found  that  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Entomological  Commission,  was  sending  to  cor¬ 
respondents  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  seeds 
of  Pgrethrum  roseum  and  P.  cbteraricrfoUum,  the 
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powdered  flowers  of  which  go  to  make  the  “  Per¬ 
sian  Insect  Powder”  of  commerce.  His  ex¬ 
periments  with  this  powder  as  an  insecti¬ 
cide  in  the  field  have  convinced  him  of  its  high 
value,  and  he  believes  there  is  no  better  or  safer 
remedy  for  a  large  number  of  our  injurious  insects, 
and  the  only  satisfactory  one  so  far  found  for  the 
Cabbage  Worm.  In  the  experiments  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  last  summer  it  was  found  that  one  pound 
of  the  powder  stirred  into  130  gallons  of  water, 
and  sprayed  upon  the  plants,  killed  the  Cotton 
Worm,  and  that  even  a  less  proportion  of  the 
powder  would  destroy  most  of  them.  Prof.  Riley 
has  just  received  5  pounds  of  the  seed  from  Mos¬ 
cow,  through  the  State  Department,  at  a  cost  of 
over  $100.  He  has  found  great  difficulty  in  ob¬ 
taining  this  seed,  as  in  the  Caucasus,  etc.,  these 
Pyrethrums  are  a  monopoly  which  is  so  jealously 
guarded  that  every  ounce  @f  seed  has  to  be  smug¬ 
gled  out  of  the  country.  Prof.  Riley  offers  to  send 
a  small  quantity  to  such  of  the  readers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  who  will  agree  to  sow  and 
cultivate  it  carefully,  and  report  results  to  him. 
The  plant  will  be  likely  to  retain  its  insect-kill¬ 
ing  quality  best  in  the  cooler  and  mountainous  parts 
of  the  country,  though  it  may  do  well  in  any 
light,  dry  soil,  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States. 

of  Hams  and  Shoulders. 

— “  G.  H.  M.,”  and  others.  There  are  two  methods  ; 
one  by  dry  salting,  the  other  by  pickling.  We  have 
used  both  with  equally  good  results.  For  the  first, 
place  a  table  or  platform  of  boards  where  the  drip 
will  do  no  harm,  or  so  arrange  cleats  as  to  direct  it 
into  a  pail.  Mix  one  pound  of  brown  Sugar  with 
every  four  pounds  of  Salt ;  rub  the  hams,  etc.,  with 
this  daily  for  a  week,  and  afterwards  every  two  or 
three  days  for  two  weeks  more.  Brush  off  and 
smoke.  For  pickles  there  is  a  great  variety  ot 
recipes.  Salt  and  sugar  are  all  that  are  really 
needed,  but  Saltpetre  and  Potash  are  often  added. 
The  only  use  of  Saltpetre  in  pickling  meats,  is  to 
preserve  the  red  color ;  potash  is  thought  to  make 
them  more  tender.  The  following  is  as  good’  as 
any.  Put  a  layer  of  salt  on  the  bottom  of  the 
cask,  and  place  in  the  hams,  sprinkling  salt  freely 
over  each  layer.  Make  a  pickle  in  the  proportion 
of  a  pound  and  a  half  of  salt  and  half  a  pound  of 
sugar  to  a  gallon  of  water ;  boil,  skim,  and  when 
cool  pour  it  over  the  hams.  In  six  weeks  or  two 
months  they  will  be  sufficiently  salted,  when  they 
are  to  be  taken  out,  dried,  and  smoked. 

Potatoes  Without  Manure.  —  “A. 

B.,”  Derby,  Vt.,  asks  if  potatoes  can  be  profitably 
cultivated  by  using  phosphates  and  other  artificial 
fertilizers,  and  omitting  barn-yard  manure. — Some 
successful  potato  growers  do  not  use  barn-yard 
manure  at  all,  as  they  think  it  propagates  the  rot. 
They  prepare  the  land  in  advance  by  growing  a 
crop  of  clover  to  turn  under  in  July ;  upon  this  is 
sown  buckwheat,  and  when  this  has  made  its 
growth  it  is  turned  under.  The  next  spring  at 
planting  time  superphosphate  at  the  rate  of  200 
lbs.  to  the  acre,  is  applied  in  the  hill  or  drill,  mix¬ 
ing  it  with  the  soil  before  planting.  At  the  last 
hoeing — or  just  before,  so  that  it  may  be  mixed 
with  the  soil — a  generous  handful  of  wood  ashes 
is  applied  to  the  hills,  or  in  drills  to  each  plant. 
Excellent  crops  have  been  raised  in  this  manner, 
without  manure,  but  the  clover  is  an  important 
part  of  the  preparation,  and  should  not  be  omitted. 

A  I5si«l  SiiTing. — We  are  told  that  a  man 
in  New  Hampshire  had  two  ice-houses  filled  last 
winter.  He  thought  he  would  save  a  couple  of 
dollars  by  not  taking  a  paper,  and  so  did  not  hear 
of  the  ice  famine.  A  man  offered  him  $690  for  all 
his  ice,  which  he  quickly  accepted.  The  next  week 
another  man  offered  him  $2,000  for  it,  but  it  was 
too  late.  He  had  not  read  the  papers.  The  man 
who  bought  thrice  sold  it  for  $6,500.  So  the  story 
runs,  and  it  is  not  at  all  incredible.  We  knew  a 
man  who  sold  600  bushels  of  wheat  at  90  cents  a 
bushel,  because  it  was  5  cents  a  bushel  higher  than 
he  had  heard  of.  His  neighbor  sold  his  500  bushels 
for  971  cents,  becabse  he  had  heard  of  the  rise  in 
price;  his  paper  saved  him  $37.50.  We  have  heard  of 


hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  people  swindled  out 
of  from  $1  to  $300  each,  by  the  very  humbugs  that 
had  been  shown  up  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Somehow  they  could  not  afford  to  take  the  paper — 
but  did  afford  the  loss  incurred  through  sharpers. 

Cranlaerry  Culture. — “  W.  S.  B.,”  New 
Brunswick.  Tour  questions  may  be  answered  in 
brief  by  saying  that  a  profitable  cranberry  culture 
is  only  possible  where  the  bog  can  be  drained  to 
the  depth  of  at  least  18  inches,  and  can  be  flowed 
at  will.  You  ask  how  often  the  bog  must  be  flowed. 
The  vines  are  always  covered  with  water  from  the 
time  growth  ceases  at  the  beginning  of  winter  until 
spring.  Besides  it  is  necessary  to  flow  to  destroy 
insects,  to  protect  the  fruit  from  frost,  etc.  All 
these  matters  are  clearly  set  forth  in  “Cranberry 
Culture,”  by  J.  J.  White  (sent  from  this  office  for 
$1.35).  We  would  not  advise  any  one  to  under¬ 
take  cranberry  growing  without  first  studying  this 
eminently  practical  work. 

Topping'  tlie  Apples.— A  correspondent 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  London  Fruit  market, 
writes:  “Let  me,  through  you,  warn  American 
fruit-growers  that  they  will  lose  their  trade  to  an 
enormous  extent  if  they  do  not  adopt  an  honest 
mode  of  packing.  The  Canadian  apples,  being  the 
same  right  through ,  have,  in  Covent  Garden  market, 
taken  the  lead  this  year,  and  bring  much  better 
prices.  One  can  hardly  imagine  so  cute  a  people 
as  yours  being  ‘left  out’ in  this  way.”  It  is  the 
old  story  of  “a  few  scabby  sheep  spoil  the  whole 
flock.”  Our  regular  shippers  know  better  than  to 
send  anything  to  England  that  is  not  of  the  best 
quality  and  properly  packed ;  but  in  this  year  of 
plethora  of  apples,  speculators  not  in  the  trade, 
who  never  sent  an  apple  before,  and  not  expecting 
to  send  again,  and  having  no  reputation  to  make  or 
lose,  have  sent  out  fruit  at  a  venture— and  no 
doubt  poor  fruit  dishonestly  packed.  A  few  barrels 
of  this  trash  are  enough  to  bring  our  fruit  as  a 
whole  into  discredit,  and  regular  shippers  who  have 
been  for  years  building  up  a  reputation,  suffer. 

Coating  upon  a  Waste  Pipe.  — 

“  C.  P.,”  Clyde,  Ohio,  has  the  lead  waste-pipe  from 
a  wash  basin  so  coated  upon  the  interior  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  useless.  Such  a  coating  may  be  due  to  either 
of  two  causes  not  generally  thought  of.  When 
very  hard  water,  due  to  the  presence  of  lime  salts, 
is  used  to  wash  with,  the  soap  is  decomposed,  and 
an  insoluble  “  Lime  Soap”  is  formed.  Until  all  the 
lime  is  removed  from  the  water  in  this  manner,  the 
soap  will  not  form  a  lather,  and  washing  is  a  dis¬ 
comfort.  This  lime  soap  appears  as  a  scum  which 
readily  adheres  to  whatever  it  touches,  as  the  hands 
of  those  who  are  obliged  to  wash  in  such  water  will 
bear  witness.  This  deposit  might  readily  gather 
upon  the  interior  of  the  pipe  in  the  manner  com¬ 
plained  of.  In  many  waters,  especially  in  cold 
weather,  there  is  a  growth  of  a  low  form  of  vege¬ 
tation,  which  to  the  unaided  eye  appears  like  a 
transparent  jelly,  but  which  a  strong  microscope 
shows  to  have  a  minute  plant  within  the  sub¬ 
stance.  Judging  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
water  from  a  well  of  ours  will  in  a  few  days  coat 
the  inside  of  a  goblet  with  a  growth  of  nearly  half 
an  inch  thick,  the  same  might  soon  close  up  an 
ordinary  pipe.  The  deposit  is  gelatinous,  trans¬ 
parent,  and  stiff  enough  to  keep  its  shape.  It  is 
probably  a  Nostoc,  a  species  of  which  some  years 
ago  collected  in  the  Croton  Aqueduct  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the  flow  of  the 
water.  We  mention  these  as  two  things  to  be  looked 
after,  when  a  similar  difficulty  occurs  in  water  pipes. 
As  to  the  first,  the  lime  soap,  if  a  strong  acid  can 
be  applied,  it  may  be  decomposed  and  dissolved 
out;  otherwise  it  must  be  removed  mechanically. 
The  other,  the  transparent  gelatinous  vegetable 
growth,  may  be  killed  if  hot  water  can  be  used. 

“The  Universal  Pump”  was  thought  to  be 
about  as  serviceable  as  a  pump  could  be,  but  Mr.  Blunt 
now  makes  an  “  Improved  Universal  Pump,”  in  which 
the  structure  is  still  more  simple.  The  new  pump  has  a 
marked  business-like  look  and  in  use  is  very  efficient. 


Since  ours  has  been  set  up  there  has  been  no  weather  Ins 
which  its  power  as  a  force  pump  could  be  tested,  but 
from  its  performance  in  other  respects  we  have  no  doubt 
it  will  give  a  good  account  of  itself  in  that. 

Lengthening  Life.— Anxiety  that  disturbs  one’s 
nervous  system,  and  thus  affects  the  whole  physical 
organization,  is  a  direct  promoter  of  disease,  and  a 
strong  obstacle  to  recovery  from  illness.  On  this  ground 
alone  we  have  always  believed  that  any  and  every  man 
having  a  family,  or  relatives,  or  even  creditors,  not  well 
provided  for  in  case  of  his  decease,  is  morally  bound  to 
have  an  interest  in  some  organization  that  will  come  to 
the  rescue  if  he  be  taken  away.  A  few  dollars,  more  or 
less,  paid  into  a  common  fund  every  year,  secures  a  pro 
portionate  larger  sum  to  be  promptly  returned  to  those 
in  the  association  who  are  first  stricken  down.  Such  an- 
Association,  of  the  best  kind,  is  the  N.  Y.  Life  Insurance 
Company,  whose  statement  appears  on  page  163.  This 
company  is  practically  a  Mutual  Association  of  48,542 
persons,  have  a  fund  of  over  Forty  Million  Dollars 
($43,183,934.81)  on  interest,  and  also  increasing  by  their 
annual  contributions.  As  one  after  another  dies  their 
heirs  draw  out  their  share.  According  to  the  well- 
established  death  rate,  the  above  fund  leaves  a  surplus 
of  $9,000,000  over  the  actual  amount  needed  to  return  to 
each  insured  person  the  amount  expended  by  him,  We 
advise  all  interested  to  write  to  the  Company  and  get 
full  particulars  on  these  matters,  which  are  furnished  free. 

The  Horse  Essays.— We  fully  expected  to  an- 
nounce  the  awards  of  prizes  in  this  paper,  but  the  un¬ 
looked  for  absence  of  one  of  the  judges,  makes  it  im¬ 
practicable.  The  reading  of  such  an  immense  mass  of 
manuscript  is  not  a  task  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  hours, 
or  even  days.  It  is  our  wish  to  make  the  awards  and 
close  up  the  matter  at  the  earliest  practicable  time, 
and  hope  that  nothing  may  cause  further  delay. 

Reliable  Business  Men,  those  who  have 
both  the  ability  and  the  intention  to  do  what  they 
promise,  are  the  only  ones  invited  to  use  the  business- 
pages  of  this  journal,  and  those  in  charge  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  are  under  positive  instructions  to  admit  no  others 
at  any  price;  and  they  try  to  live  up  to  it,  and  generally 
do,  though  once  in  a  while  they  may  make  a  mistake— t® 
err  is  human— but  this  seldom  occurs.  We  could  make  a 
fortune  in  a  single  year,  and  supply  the  paper  at  lower 
rates,  if  the  advertising  pages  were  thrown  open  to  those 
who  gladly  pay  high  prices,  as  they  can  afford  to. 
because  they  give  little  for  much.  But  we  mean  our  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  shall  be  a  valuable  source  of  trustworthy 
information  to  our  readers.— When  ordering  from,  or  cor¬ 
responding  with  any  of  our  advertisers,  or  sending  for 
catalogues,  etc.,  it  is  well  to  state  that  you  are  a  reader 
of  this  Journal.  They  will  know  what  we  expect,  and 
what  you  expect  of  them  as  to  prompt  and  fair  treatment. 

The  Liquid  Asbestos  Paints.— We  have  al¬ 
ready  given  a  favorable  report  npon  these  paints,  and  a 
year’s  additional  wear  confirms  the  opinion  formerly  ex¬ 
pressed.  To  meet  the  demand  caused  by  new  styles  in 
decoration,  the  H.  W.  Johns’  Co.  have  brought  out  a  va¬ 
riety  of  “  fashionable  ”  shades  which  will  allow  every 
style  of  outside  and  inside  decoration  to  be  done  with 
these,  that  is  possible  with  common  paints. 

Tlie  “American  Agriculturist”  Premi¬ 
um  List.— If  any  one  of  our  readers  has  not  yet  re¬ 
ceived  our  fully  illustrated  Premium  List,  or  if  any  one 
desires  the  List  for  a  friend,  we  will  send  a  copy  free, 
on  receipt  of  the  address. 

Worms  for  ChlcUeus.— “ A.  L.  W.,”  Kittery, 
Me.  “  Is  there  any  such  a  thing  as  generating  worms  for 
chickens,  and  if  so  how  is  it  done?”— Mr.  A.  doubtless 
means  the  growing  or  propagation  of  the  common  earth 
worms.  We  have  not  learned  that  this  has  been  done, 
and  should  be  pleased  to  hear  of  any  information  on  this 
question.  We  have  observed  that  Angle  Worms  are 
more  abundant  in  rich  and  moist  soil  than  elsewhere,  as 
everybody  who  "goes  a  fishing  soon  learns. 

Poisoning  Moles.— R  Forseman,  Pickaway  Co., 
Ohio,  writes  that,  having  to  re-plant  a  16-acre  field  with 
corn  three  times  in  succession  on  account  of  the  moles, 
he  tried  poisoning  them.  He  mixed  arsenic  with  a  pint 
of  shelled  corn,  covering  it  with  warm  water,  and  let  it 
stand  over  night.  He  then  put  about  a  dozen  grains  in, 
each  mole-run,  opening  the  run  and  covering  it  with  a 
clod.  He  found  ihe  remedy  most  effective.  In  giving 
the  quantity  of  arsenic,  he  said  that  he  used  ten  cents’ 
worth.  This  may  be  an  ounce,  or  might  be  half  a  pound, 
as  the  deadly  stuff  is  a  waste  product,  and  very  cheap. 
It  is  not  very  soluble  in  water,  and  half  an  ounce  treated! 
as  described  for  a  pint  of  corn  would  be  an  abundance 
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Growing  Forest  Seeds  and  Making 
Plantations. 


Many  persons  contemplate  the  planting  of  10  acres  of 
forest  trees  to  secure  a  title  to  160  acres  of  land,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Congressional  Timber 
•Culture  Act.  There  are,  practically,  but  two  methods  of 
making  such  plantings— planting  with  tree-seeds  and 
planting  with  tree-seedlings.  Either  plan  involves  the 
preparation  of  the  prairie  soil,  which  is  usually  broken 
in  the  month  of  June,  to  the  depth  of  IX  to  4  inches,  and 
plowed  again  3  or  4  inches  deeper,  a  few  months  later,  and 
Afterwards  sown  to  some  crop.  This  working  of  the  soil, 
and  the  action  of  the  elements,  causes  the  decay  and  pul¬ 
verizing  of  the  sod,  and  fits  the  soil  for  the  reception  and 
growth  of  tree-seeds  and  tree-seedlings.  The  Timber 
Act  fixes  the  distance  of  the  trees  at  4  by  4  feet,  thus 
requiring  2,722  trees  per  acretf  or  an  aggregate  of  27,220 
for  the  10  acres.  If  the  method  of  planting  with  seeds  is 
■adopted,  the  cost  will  vary  according  to  the  kind  of  seeds, 
and  will  require,  with  most  of  them,  at  least  4  years 
cultivation  ;  or,  if  trees  instead  of  seeds  are  planted,  3 
years  cultivation,  before  they  will  attain  a  size  sufficient 
to  shade  the  ground  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds. 

The  vitality  of  many  kinds  of  tree-seeds  is  short-lived, 
and  unless  properly  handled  and  planted  before  their 
vitality  becomes  impaired,  they  may  fail  to  germinate,  or 
the  plants  may  make  only  a  feeble  and  unsatisfactory 
growth.  Some  tree-seeds  do  not  germinate  until  the 
lapse  of  months  after  planting.  After  the  seeds  have 
germinated,  careful  cultivation  is  essential ;  any  neglect 
in  this  respect  will  result  in  a  growth  of  weeds,  which 
will  exclude  the  sun-light  and  the  circulation  of  the  air, 
•causing  a  partial  or  entire  loss  of  the  young  seedling- 
trees.  The  first  season’s  growth  of  many  kinds  of  tree- 
seedlings  is  very  small,  Evergreens  and  European  Larch 
attaining  a  bight  of  1  to  5  inches ;  the  Ashes,  Hickory, 
Beech,  Sugar  and  Red  Maple,  Cherry,  Chestnut,  and  Lin¬ 
den,  4  to  12  inches  ;  Black  Walnut,  Catalpa,  Butternut, 
Black  and  Honey  Locust,  12  to  36  inches ;  the  rate  of 
growth  being  dependent  upon  conditions  of  climate,  soil, 
■culture,  and  the  habits  of  the  species.  Evergreens  and 
European  Lurch  require  shade  for  one  or  two  years  after 
■planting,  which  renders  it  impracticable  to  grow  the  trees 
from  seed  in  ordinary  open  field  culture.  All  the  other 
species  mentioned  may  be  planted  in  permanent  forest. 
Owing  to  the  slow  germination  and  growth  of  some  kinds 
of  trees,  during  the  first  season,  weeds  will  make  their 
appearance  in  advance  of  the  trees,  and  be  troublesome 
and  expensive  to  remove  by  the  slow  and  tedious  method 
•of  hand-weeding.  The  more  rapid  growers  would  not 
require,  perhaps,  to  exceed  two  hand-weedings ;  the  cul¬ 
tivation  between  the  rows,  each  way,  being  done  by  horse¬ 
power.  Aside  from  the  difference  in  thecostof  seeds,  these 
kinds  of  trees  may  be  grown  from  seed  sown  in  perma¬ 
nent.  forest.  Owing  to  the  existence  of  different  con- 
■ditions  of  climate,  soil,  and  culture  of  seeds,  etc.,  the 
■cost  per  acre  of  planting  with  seed,  and  the  first  year’s 
■cultivation,  can  only  be  approximately  estimated.  It  may 
be  assumed,  however,  that  the  cost  of  such  species  as 
will  most  readily  germinate,  under  the  care  of  the  aver¬ 
age  planter,  and  such  as  can  be  grown  in  field  culture, 
consisting,  in  part,  of  the  above-mentioned  kinds,  will 
not  exceed  the  following  estimates : 


COST  OP  SEEDS  FOK  10  ACRES. 

Catalpa,  Honey  Locust,  and  some  of  the  Oaks  can  be 
substituted,  in  part,  at  about  the  same  cost  of  plants,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  quantity  of  seed  planted. 

Bibs.  White  Ash,  $1  00, .  $5  00 

B  “  Box  Elder,  80, .  4  00 

5  “  Black  Cherry,  80, . 4  00 

2  “  “  Locust,!  00, . 2  00 

3  bushels  Black  Walnut,  $3  00, . 9  00 

2  “  Hickory  Nuts,  3  00 . .  6  00 

1  “  Soft  Maple,  or  I  „  nn 

2  “  Butter-Nuts,  (  . “  uu 

Packing  and  freight  charges, .  4  50 

Total . ..$37  50 


Cost  of  first  year’s  cultivation  of  10  acres,  planted  with 


tree  seeds,  would  be  as  follows : 

Planting — 10  days,  at  $1.50  per  day, .  $15  00 

Cultivation,  $3  00  per  acre, .  30  00 

Hand-weeding  3  times,  3  days  each  time  per  acre, 

total  90  days,  $1  5p  per  day, .  135  00 

Total . .$180  00 

Grand  total  cost . $217  50 


By  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  growing  the  seed  in 
drills,  4  to  6  inches  wide,  and  the  drills  2  feet  apart,  occu¬ 
pying  an  area  of  half  an  acre,  for  the  period  of  one  year, 
and  then  transplanting  into  permanent  forest,  the  cost 
might  be  much  less. 

This  plan  requires  the  seeding  to  be  done  at  least  one 
year  before  the  trees  are  required  lor  planting  in  forests, 
in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Timber  Cul¬ 
ture  Act.  A  valuable  wooded  plantation  may  often  be 
made  at  a  lower  figure  than  is  usually  supposed,  and 
prove  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  planter.  H.  M.  T. 


[We  fear  onr  contributor’s  large  figures  will  frighten 
many  people  who  ought  to  be  growing  trees.  To  expend 


$217.50  the  first  year,  is  equivalent  to  paying  down  $1.36 
per  acre  for  the  160  acres  to  be  secured,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  following  year’s  care  of  the  trees.  In  our  edi¬ 
torial  notes  at  the  West,  last  year,  page  459,  we  de¬ 
scribed  the  simple  mode  of  setting  slips  of  Willow, 
Lombardy,  Poplar,  and  Cottonwood,  on  fresh  broken 
prairies,  which  can  be  done  at  small  expense  of  money 
or  labor. — Ed.] 


Minos  and  Mining*’.— “  C.  F.  P.,”  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass. — It  is  safe  to  assume  that  no  mine 
so  valuable  as  the  one  described  in  the  circular  sent 
you,  need  go  outside  of  New  York  City  for  stock- 
takers.  Whenever  such  schemes  are  sent  over 
the  country,  promiscuously,  they  are  very  good 
schemes  to  —let  alone. 


The  advertisement  of  “  Aultman-Taylor  ”  Threshing  Ma¬ 
chinery,  which  attracted  such  general  attention  among 
farmers  and  threshermen  in  our  March  number,  will  appear 
again  in  May 


Liquid  Paints. 


ARE  STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS 
PURE  LINSEED  OIL  PAINTS. 


THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

These  are  the  purest,  finest,  richest,  and 
most  durable  paints  ever  made  for  structural 
purpose.  They  are  prepared  ready  for  the 
brush  in  thirty-two  newest  shades  and  stan¬ 
dard  colors,  suitable  for  tne  tasteful  decora¬ 
tion  of  dwellings  and  all  classes  of  buildings, 
inside  and  out,  and  for  all  purposes  where  a 
perfect  protective  coating  is  required,  and, 
covering  body  and  durability  considered, 
they  are  twenty-five  per  cent  cheaper  than  the 
best  White  Lead  or  any  other  hind  of  paint 
now  in  use. 

tS7~  Our  Asbestos  Liquid  White  has  been  adopted  for  inte¬ 
rior  and  exterior  work  of  the  U.  S.  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton.SFS 

SJ?~  The  Metropolitan  Elevated  R.  R.,  of  New  York  City, 
is  painted  with  our  vaints.  apt 

ASBESTOS  ROOF  PAINT.— Brown,  Ked,  Tel. 
low,  Gray,  Buff,  Slate,  Cream,  and  White,  for  tin  and  shingle 
roofs,  iron  work,  fences,  out-buildings,  etc.  We  guarantee 
this  to  be  a  better  article  than  has  ever  before  been  offered  to 
the  public  for  similar  purposes. 

Samples  of  Colors  and  Descriptive  Price-Lists  by  Mail. 

H.  W.  JOHNS’  M’F’G  CO.,  87  Maiden  Lane,N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Asbestos  Roofing,  Boiler  Cover¬ 
ing,  Steam  Packing,  Sheathing,  Cements,  Coat¬ 
ings,  etc. 

"Through  a  number  of  years  the  H.  W.  Johns'  M’f’g.  Co. 
have  established  an  enviable  reputation  for  making  liquid 
paints  that  are  remarkable  for  their  durability  and  beauty. 
Their  ABbestos  Liquid  Paints  have  real  merit,  and  all  who 
contemplate  painting  their  farm  and  other  buildings  should 
bear  this  in  mind.  We  can  gladly  refer  the  reader  to  our 
recommendations  of  this  firm  and  its  paints  in  the  past.”— 
American  Agriculturist,  Nov.,  1880. 


I«  the  Only  machine  that  received  an  award  on  both  I 
Horse-power  and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exhibition ;  was  awarded  the  two  l*6t  Cold 
Medals  £iven  bj’  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  on  Horse-powers  and  Threshers  ;  and  is  the  ] 
Only  Thresher  selected  from  the  vast  number  built  in  I 
the  United  States,  for  illustration  and  description  in 
4i  Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Mechanics,"  re¬ 
cently  published,  thus  adopting  it  as  the  Standard  J 
machine  of  this  country.  Catalogue  eent  free.  Address 
MINARD  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.Y„  I 
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SALT 


FOR  LAND,  FRUIT  TREES, 
etc.  FERRIS’  LAND  INVIG- 
ORATOR  and  CROP  PRO¬ 
TECTOR  has  in  it  all  the  Salt  land 
requires  besides  other  ingredients  that 
make  it  very  valuable.  Death  to  Hes¬ 
sian  Fly  and  other  pests.  Use  it  and 


sian  Fly  and  other  pests,  use  it  and 
ap  a  golden  harvest.  Large  quantitv  of  Agricultural  Salt 
i  hand.  EDWIN  FERRIS  «fc  CO., 

Wholesale  Salt  &  Fish  Dealers,  18S  &  185  Washington  St.,  N.Y. 


WHY 

Higgins’  Eureka  Salt  is  a  little  more  expensive 
than  other  salt,  is  because  it  costs  to  manufac¬ 
ture  30  to  40  per  cent  rntre  than  Ashton’s,  which 
in  the  past  has  been  the  highest  priced  English 
salt  in  our  market. 

The  method  of  manufacture  invented  by  Mr. 
Higgins,  and  for  which  the  English  Government 
has  granted  him  a  patent,  is  as  much  of  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  ordinary  method  of  salt  manufacture 
as  Bessemer  steel  is  an  improvement  upon  iron.  It 
is  more  expensive — first,  because  the  brine  is 
purified  previous  to  being  run  into  the  evaporat¬ 
ing  pans.  Second,  only  the  medium  size  grains 
are  packed  for  dairy  purposes,  the  salt  being 
screened  or  sifted  in  order  to  secure  this  result, 
and  also  to  take  out  all  the  pan  scale  which 
is  found  in  other  salt.  Thus  the  great  improve¬ 
ment  of  absolute  purity  loith  uniformity  of  grain  is 
secured,  making  it  far  superior  to  all  other  salt, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  increased  cost,  Mr.  Hig- 
gings  has  placed  it  upon  the  market  at  about  the 
same  price  as  Ashton’s,  and  its  superior  quality 
has  commanded  such  universal  praise  and  reduced 
the  demand  for  other  brands  so  much  that  the'r 
proprietors  are  now  forced  to  relinquish  a  part  of 
the  enormous  profits  they  have  been  making  here¬ 
tofore,  and  they  are  now  seeking  to  hold  their 
trade  by  lowering  their  price.  Of  course  steel  rails 
cannot  be  sold  as  cheap  as  iron,  or  refined  sugar 
quite  as  low  in  price  as  raw  sugar,  but  notwith¬ 
standing,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  they  are 
worth  the  difference  in  price,  and  so  is  Higgins’ 
salt.  The  difference  in  the  price  of  good  and  poor 
quality  of  dairy  products  is  very  large,  while  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  using  the  best  and  the 
poorest  salt  is  very  small  (less  than  V30  of  a  cent 
per  pound  on  butter,  and  ‘/«o  of  a  cent  per  pound 
on  cheese),  the  keeping  properties  of  the  salt  may 
make  a  hundred  times  this  difference.  This  is  why 
the  demand  for  Higgins’  salt  has  increased  so 
enormously,  and  why  it  is  now  sold  by  most  salt 
dealers  wherever  fine  butter  and  cheese  is  made. — 
American  Dairyman,  Feb.  24,  1881. 


RAY’S  Patent  SUN 
SHADE  and  Umbrellas. 

Easily  adjusted  to  the  body, 
leaving  arms,  hands,  and  head 
free.  A  sure  protection  to  all 
prosecuting  their  work  or  play 
exposed  to  sun  or  rain,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Comfort  and  En- _ 

dwrance  that  It  renders.  It  will  prevent  a  large  percentage 
of  sickness  and  sun-stroke.  Write  for  Circulars  and  Price- 
List  to  BERGLUND  &  CO.,  252  Broadway,  New  Fork. 
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Cards,  Chromo,  Motto,  Roses,  etc.,  all  new 
style,  name  on,  10c.  Ag’ts  Samples,  10c. 

G.  A.  SPRING,  Northford,  Ct. 

J  /'w  Happy  Day,  Chromo,  Lace,  etc..  Cards,  with 
/HI  I  name  and  Morocco  Case.  10c. 

TV _ II.  M,  COOK,  Meriden,  Conn, 

K  CHROMOS,  name  in  new  type,  10c„  by  mail, 
O  U  40  Agts.  Samples,  10c.  U.  S.  Caud  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 

f-  A  Lithographed  Cliromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  10c. 
Vi  Name  in  fancy  type.  Conn.  Card  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 

1  AO  OCEAN  SHELLS  &  CHROMO  CARDS, 

_| £  no  2  alike,  name  on  10c. ;  50  for  6c. ;  40  Gilt  &  Bevel 
Edge  10c.  CLINTON  &  CO.,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

1  AO  NEW  STYLE  CHROMO  CARDS,  Name 
lUfl  At  tun  on  10c.,  or  40  all  GILT  &  BEVEL  EDGE 
Cards,  10c.  U.  S.  CARD  FACTORY,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

gl  ALL  PARIS,  GOLD,  SILVER,  BIRDS, 

tf  JL  Floral,  Chromo  &  Bevel  Edge  Cards.  With  name  10c. 
6  Packs  50c.  BEVEL  EDGE  CARD  CO.,  Northford,  Conn. 

fif  A  Paris,  Motto,  Chromo,  Birds,  Shells,  Gold, 
fj\j  Silver,  &c.,  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name  10c.,  6 
packs  50c.  ROYAL  CARD  CO.,  NORTHFORD,  CONN. 

GOLD  AN  I)  SILVER  CHROMO  CARDS, 
with  name,  10c.,  post-paid. 

G.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


ELEGANT  GENUINE  CHROMO 
CARDS,  no  two  alike,  with  name.  10c. 

SNOW  &  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


20 


50 


50 


etc., 


Gold,  Silver,  Landscape,  Chromo. 
Cards,  in  case,  with  name.  10c. 

E.  H.  PARDEE,  Fair  Haven,  Ct. 


AGENTS  WANTED  for  the  Best  and  Fastest-Selling 
Pictorial  Books  and  Bibles.  Prices  reduced  3S  per 
cent.  NATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Philo.,  Pa. 
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[APRIL, 


J.  Lien’s  Hortieiltiral  Estaliei 

For  tlie  Introduction  of  New  and  Bare  Plants. 


GHENT,  BELGIUM. 


Agency  and  Depot,  5  Rue  la  Paix,  Paris. 


fJ-gs^The  great  success  which  has  attended  J.  LINDEN’S  exportations  to  America,  has  led  to  an  immense  in¬ 
crease  in  this  department  of  business  and  has  induced  him  to  publish  an  AMERICAN  EDITION  of  his 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  especially  for  American  amateurs  and  nurserymen. 

J.  LINDEN  —successful  competitor  at  the  GRAND  NATIONAL  EXHIBITION  of  Brussels,  July 
1880,  taking  the  '  Grand  prix  unique  d’exellence  and  le  seul  diplome  d’honneur  pour  les  introductions  de  I’etablissement,” 
and  of  the  principal  internal  lonal  Exhibitions  of  Europe  :  Brussels,  1864— Amsterdam,  1865— London,  first  prize  for  the  best 
new  plants.  1866— Paris.  1867— St.  Petersburgh  and  Hamburgh,  1869— Ghent  and  Vienna,  1873— Florence,  1874— Cologne,  1875 — 
Brussels,  1876— Paris.  1878,  out  of  competition  as  President  of  Jury,  etc.— The  establishment  is  fully  prepared  to  execute 
orders  to  any  extent,  and  purchasers  may  be  assured  that  all  orders  will  be  packed  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and 
despatched  by  the  most  direct  routes  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  of  America. 

The  BELGIAN  PLANTS  are  well  known  to  he  the  BEST  in  cultivation,  and  to  he  CH  E  APE  R  than 
elsewhere 

The  SPECIALTIES  °f  J.  LINDEN’S  Establishment,  the  houses  of  which  present  nearly  100,000  square 
feet  of  glass,  are  noted  for  the  following : 

Plants  of  new  and  recent  Introduction :  Orchids— Palms-Eerns—Cycads—Bromellads— Variegated-leaved  Plants-Crotons 
— Dracaenas-Caladiums— Flowering  Plants— Medicinal  Plants  -Tropical  Fruit  Trees— Camellias— Azalea  Indica  andA.Mol- 
Ils— Rhododendrons— Roses— Decorative  Plants  of  all  kinds,  &c„ &c.  SPECIMENS  FOR  EXHIBITION 
and  for  FURNISHING  Conservatories,  or  Houses  and  Greenhouses  of  any  description. 

J.  Linden’s  Catalogue  for  1881  now  ready  and  directed  gratis  and  post-free  to  all  applicants.  Trade  and  Wholesale 
Lists  sent  on  application. 

_ _ CABLE  ADDRESS;  LINDEN,  CHENT,  Belgium. 

The  Excelsior 

LAWN  MOWER, 

For  Hand  and  Horse. 

Croquet  Mower ,  $11.00. 

Hand  Mowers,  3  Patterns,  10  to  20  in.  Cat. 
Horse  Mowers,  25  to  10  inch  Cut. 

Onr  101 ERS  are  LIGHT,  SIMPLE,  ani  DURABLE. 

All  Our  Mowers  are  Guaranteed. 

We  Make  no  Second-Quality  Mowers. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List. 

CHADBORN  &  C0LDWELL  MFG. 00.,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 


1881. 

Pennsylvania  Lawn  Mower, 

y  Surpassing  all  others 

and  pronounced  the 
best,  lightest,  runs 
more  easily,  cuts 
longer  grass,  is  more 
durable,  requires  less 
repair,  cuts  grass 
more  smoothly,  is  less 
liable  to  obstruction, 
is  of  handsome  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Penn.  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  savs: 
“  It  will,  we  believe,  wear  longer,  do  the  work  better,  with 
less  labor  than  any  other  Mower.  One  of  the  peculiarities 
is  that  it  will  cut  higher  grass  than  any  other  Mower.” 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Every  machine  war- 

^LL.OYIjfsUP’PI.EE  &  WALTON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Evergreens, 

I\ Forest  Trees, 
Very  Large  Stock, 
All  NURSERY-GROWN, 
Evergreen.  Seeds, 
Hardy  Catalpa  Seeds, 
R.  Douglas  &  Sons, 

Waukegan,  Ill. 


300,000trees 

arge 
■ketr 


&  ORNAMENTAL 

— ,  n  GRAPE  VIRES, 


Small  Fruits, 
PLANTS,  etc. 

50,000  Peach  Trees  and  an  extra  large  stock  of  Ever¬ 
green  Hedge  Plants  at  lowest  market  rates.  Catalogue 
and  Price-List  free  to  all  who  send  for  it. 

GIJO.  M.  COLE,  Cumberland  Nurseries,  Deerfield,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  and 
ORNAMENTAL. 


Large  Shade  Trees,  Apple  and  Peach  Trees, 
etc.— Flowering  Shrubs,  Grape  Vines,  and  Small 
Fruits.— Strawberry  Plants  a  specialty. 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Send  for  Prices  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  f  ree. 

WM.  H.  MOON,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

60  miles  from  New  York  and  SO  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

T>EACH  TREES,  Best  Orchard  Varieties.  Also  gen- 
X  eral  Stock  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Vines,  etc.  Send  for  Price-List. 

New  Brunswick  (Nurseries), N.J.  EDWIN  ALLEN. 


Guthbert  Rasp 


E.  P.  ROE 


<D 

CO 

has  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  finest  stocks 
in  the  country  of 
this  unequalled 
market  Raspberry.  The  wide  and  varied  test  of  the  past 
season  proves  it  to  be  the  finest,  largest,  and  one  of  the 
hardiest,  bright  red  raspberries  before  the  public.  A  third 
larger  and  twice  as  productive  as  the  Brandywine,  and  so 
remarkably  firm  that  it  can  be  shipped  by  rail  to  market. 
It  has  yielded  at  the  rate  of  $800  per  acre.  Descriptive  Cat¬ 
alogue  free.  Address 

B.  I*.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hndson,  N.  Y. 

Makes  such  remarkably  libaral  offers 
of  plants  with  ills  superbly  illustrated 
book,  “  Success  with  Small  Fruits,” 
that  all  having  country  homes  should 
accept  them.  Descriptive  catalogue  free.  Address  E.  P. 
ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y. 

Nice  CONCORD  Grape  Vines 

Don’t  Delay  in  Ordering  for  Spring  Planting. 
Send  for  Circular.  W  >1.  B.  REED, 

Chambersburg  Nurseries,  ChamberBburg,  Pa. 


E.  P.  ROE 


10 


CDADCC 

U  ■  H  ■  ■  I  KB  ’VBr  uu/a-li  raiua,  iree  oy  mini. 

Special  Attention  called 
ties.  Send  for  Price-List.  Address, 
SON  &  MEISSNER, 


Plants  of  Best  Quality. 
Warranted  true  to  name. 
Lowest  Prices,  and 
Largest  Assortment  of 
old  and  new  varieties.  At 
dozen_  rates,  free  by  mail. 


to  Promii 


Novelt 

—  & 


BUSHBERG,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo 


GRASS,  CLOVER, 

&  FOREST-TREE 

[American  &  European] 

CATALOGUES  (English  or  German  edition),  Free. 
Henry  Nungesser,  Seed  Merchant,  83  Ave.D,  New  York 


*  APPLE  TREES. 

MAIDEN  HAIR  TREES. 

(Salisburia  Adiantifolia.) 

And  all  other  stock  at  the  very  lowest  prices,  in 
order  to  clear  the  ground. 

Send  for  Catalogues  with  closing  out  prices. 
RIIMSON  NURSERIES, 

B.  B.  HANCE,  Agent.  Red  Bank,  N,  J, 


Webb's  Kinver  Mangel. 

Half  Long,  &  Improved  Long  Orange. 
Carrot,  Doura,  Cow  Peas, 
CHOICE  OATS,  SPRING  WHEAT, 
Sweet  Corn  for  Fodder,  Etc.,  Etc. 
OUR  CATALOGUE,  with  description  of  above,  with 
full  lists  of  CHOICE  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS  mailed  on  receipt  of  stamp  for  postage. 

Send  for  Special  Circulars  of 

Agricultural  Implements  of  every  kind. 

Fertilizers  of  the  best  guaranteed  quality  in  stock. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  189  ana  191  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

7  k  Bbls.  MAMMOTH  PEARL  POTATOES  for  Sale  at 
t)  $3  50  per  bbl. ;  will  give  2  lbs.  of  St.  Patrick  Potatoes 
with  each  bbl.  The  best  of  *20  varieties  grown  by  me  last 
summer.  Address,  Josiah  Hawkins,  Southport,  Conn. 

RUSSIAN 

WHITE  OATS. 

These  Oats  have  been  tried  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  with  the  same  success.  Every  kernel  filled, 
straw  firm,  free  from  rust ;  with  ordinary  cultivation 
yield  100  bushels  to  the  acre,  endure  the  coldest 
climate.  J.  P.  Thompson,  La  Fontaine,  Ind.,  writes: 
“From  the  pound  of  Oats,  planted  May  10th,  have  raised 
enough  to  plant  2  acres ;  they  were  free  from  rust,  while 
others  rusted  right  by  their  side.” 

EVERY  ONE  THAT  HAS  TRIED  THEM 
SAV  THEY  ARE  THE  COMING  OAT. 

PRICE* 

1  Found,  post-paid.... . . $0  50 

3  “  “  . . .  1  OO 

'A  Bushel,  delivered  to  JZx.  Co.  or  on  Cars .  1  40 

10  “or  more*1  “  “  “  per  bush.  2  00 

JAMES  TICK,  Rochester,  K.  Y. 

NORTH  STAR  SEED  FARMS,  1881, 

Fifth  Annual  Catalogue  now  ready,  free,  on  application. 
Former  correspondents  will  be  served  without  application. 
The  products  of  these  Seed  Farms,  the  most  Northern  in 
America,  have  established  beyond  controversy  the  great 
organic  law,  “that  the  further  North  .Seeds  are 
grown,  the  earlier  their  products  will  mature.” 

Our  St.  Paul  Tomato,  Early  Minnesota 
Sweet  Corn,  Red  River,  auel  Squaw  Corn, 
Pure  Scoteh  Fyfe  Wheat  (Seed  Stock),  Carrots, 
Beets,  Onions,  Minn.  Early  Amber  Sugar 
Cane,  and  nearly  everything  In  Vegetable  List  cannot 
he  equalled  in  America. 

T.  M.  METCALF, 

Seed  Grower  and  Jobber,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota* 


HOVEY  &  CO,  BOSTON, 

SEND  THEIR  NEW  CATALOGUES  OF 

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 

for  f  881  FREE,  to  all  who  apply.  They 
contain  the  most  valuable  varieties  for 
MarketGardeners,  Florists  andAmateurs.. 
HOVEY  &  CO-,  16  So.  Market  St.,  Roston. 

Shakers’  Garden  Seeds. 

TRUE  and  GENUINE.  FRESH  and  RELIABLE. 

One  of  the  oldest  Seed  firms  in  the  country.  Seeds  sent 
by  mail,  postage  free.  Special  prices  and  terms  to  Grangers- 
“  The  excellence  of  the  Shakers’  Garden  Seeds  is  generally 
admitted,—®/.?.  American  Agriculturist. 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  Free. 

Address,  WM.  ANDERSON, 

Successor  to  CHARLES  SIZER, 
_ Mount  Lebanon,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Asparagus— New  Variety. 

Smalley’s  Extra  Early  Defiance;  2  weeks  earlier  than 
Colossal,  a  larger,  softer  grass ;  far  superior  to  all  other 
varieties.  One  acre  will  produce  more  grass  with  the  same 
treatment  than  2  acres  of  Colossal.  It  is  the  best  Asparagus 
grown,  either  for  private  use  or  for  market.  Two-year-old 
plants,  $5  per  100,  $30  per  1,000;  seed,  $12  per  lb.  Address, 
A.  SMALLEY,  Bound  Brook,  Box  99,  N.J. 


STRAWBERRY  HULLED.  ea^  for  2.1 

A.  S.  BUNKER,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

I  Our  Price-List  of  all  the  Best  Varieties  of 

_ I  STRAWBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES,  AND 

.^av^RRIES,  sent  free  to  all.  Address, 

STONE  LAKE  NURSERY,  Laporte,  Ind. 


1881.] 
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it; 


KISSENA  NURSERIES 

Parsons  &  Sons  Co.,  proprietors, 


[LIMITED.] 


FLUSHING,  N.  Y.,  (Near  New  York  City.) 

T  iafa  flirnichari  PTIPF  l  Large  New  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  post¬ 
il  ILtJ  Iliblw  1111  IuoUCU  A  Alilii  (  paid  on  receipt  of  tbree  3-cent  postage  stamps. 

SEE  FURTHER  INTERESTING  PARTICULARS  in  large  Advertisement 
on  page  80,  February  Number,  1881,  of  tlie  American  Agrionltnrist. _ 


SEED 

DRILL 


MATTHEWS’ 

The  Standard  of  America. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen 
and  Market  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  to  be  the  most  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  in  use.  Send  for 
circular.  Manufactured  only  by 

EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Blass. 

MATFIELD 

FERTILIZERS! 

FOR  1881. 

These  formulas  originated  over  twenty-five  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Hathaway,  an  eminent  chemist  of  Boston,  aud 
the  experiments  made  by  him  were  attended  with  perfect 
success.  Seven  years  since  these  formulas  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Matfleld  Fertilizer  Co.,  by  Dr.  Hathaway, 
and  during  this  period  have  been  used  by  the  farmers  of 
New  England  and  other  sections,  giving  very  great  satis¬ 
faction,  and  many  tests  that  have  been  made  prove  that 
the  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  these  manures  for 
some  crops  exceed  in  quantity  the  production  of  the  same 
crops  raised  with  stable  manure,  and  that  they  are  much 
more  economical  to  use  than  stable  manure.  Is  beyond 
question. 

A  GENERAL  FERTILIZER! 

OUR  MATFIELD  NO.  2. 

After  repeated  experiments  In  the  hands  of  skilled  and 
intelligent  farmers  for  two  years,  we  recommend  to  our 
customers  wlthgthe  full  confidence  that  it  will  meet  their 
wants  and  give  entire  satisfaction  For  pamphlet  contain- 
ing  further  particulars  address 

MATFIELD  FERTILIZER  CO., 

18  DOANE  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

SETH  CHAPMAN, 

DEALER  IN 

PERUVIAN 

Guano 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

I  7  O  Front  Street, 
New  York. 

Increased  facilities  for 
manufacturing  at  my  new 
mill  at  Alliance,  O., 
with  large  increase  in  sales, 
has  enabled  me  to  reduce 
the  price  of  my  Original 
Pure  Premium  Bonk, 
which  is  warranted  pure. 

Send  for  Circular  witli 
new  Price  List  to 

LOUIS  SCHILLING, 
Pres.  Excelsior  Fertilizer 
Co.,  Alliance,  O. 

METROPOLITAN  AGRl- 
CULTURAL  WORKS. 

Farm  Implements 

and  Fertilizers. 

No,  1  Peruvian  Guano ; 
Standard.  No.  1  Peruvian,  Lobos 
brand.— Russel  Coe’s  Super¬ 
phosphate  of  Lime. 

Complete  Manures, 
Metropolitan  Fertilizer, 
Pure  Ground  Bone. 

Sold  at  lowest  trade  price,  by  the  ton 
or  cargo.  Send  for  1881  Pamphlet. 
H.  B.  GRIFFING, 

No.  70  Cortlandt  Street, 
_ itv  New  York  City. _ 

McConaughey’s  Corn  Dropper. 

300  sold  by  a  local  agent  In  one  town.  For  testimony,  see 
advertisement  In  Feb.  No.,  page  84  Samples  sent  post-paid 
to  any  address  for  $1.50  Agents  wanted. 

THOS.  B  MoCONAUGHEY,  Newark,  Delaware. 


&  Whose  Are  The  Best? 

LANDRETH’S 


& 


To  all  wlio  have  occasion  to  purchase  Seeds  : 

It  Is  manifest  that  from  Good  Seeds  only  can  good  Vegetables  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  yet  we  see  those  who  exhibit  sound  sense  in  most  affairs  of  life, 
heedlessly  purchase  seeds  of  doubtful  quality  and  character.  The  superior 
character  of  LANDRETHS’  has  been  substantiated  beyond  all  question. 
We  therefore  invite  all  who  are  not  already  purchasers  of  Landretlis’  Seeds 
to  give  them  a  trial.  Those  remote  from  Druggists,  Grocers  and  others 
selling  our  Seeds,  can  be  supplied  by  us  direct  at  reasonable  prices. 

Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  Landretns’  Seeds  in  original  sealed 
Packages,  or  drop  a  Postal  Card  for  prices  and  catalogue  to 

DAVID  LANPRETH  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  PLANET  JR.’S  GOODS. 

We  have  occupied  this  space  in  the  Agrlcultmrist  for  eleven  years,  aud  have 
(dealt  with  thousands  of  its  subscribers.  Through  their  efforts  with  our  goods  and 
■our  own  we  have  in  that  time  built  up  the  largest  business  in  Garden  Implements 
in  the  World.  The  reason  people  work  to  introduce  the  Planet  Jr.’s  is  they  are  1 
practical  tools  and  please  every  man  who  uses  them.  We  issue  a  Descriptive  la  “fr®™ 

Catalogue  which  we  will  be  glad  to  send  free  to  all  who  write  to  un&Stte—  j-  _ 

S.  L.  1LLEN  <fc  CO.,  229  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


MANURES 


SEND  POR  PAMPHLET. 

These  manures  are  the  richest  fertilizers 
now  manufactured,  and  the  best  substitute 
for.  and  costing  much  less  than  guano, 
which  is  now  practically  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Unlike  guano,  they  are  not  stimulants 
and  exhaustive,  but  permanent  and  lasting, 
being  composed  of  Done,  potash,  etc.  You 
can  draw  at  one  load  enough  for  8  to  5 
acres,  or  as  much  plant-food  as  is  con¬ 
tained  in  20  loadB  of  ordinary  manure. 
Corn,  potatoes,  hay,  etc.,  are  bringing  such 
good  prices  that  it  will  pay  to  UBe  the 
Stockbridge  extensively.  If  there  is  no 
local  agent  near  you,  send  to  us. 

B0WKER  FERTILIZER  C 

fe  B0  ST0N  &  N  EW  YORK. 

'ms. 


HILLandDRILL 

PHOSPHATE! 

SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET. 

This  is  a  true  bone  superphosphate,  and 
may  he  used  on  any  crop,  in  the  hill  or  drill 
or  broadcast,  either  with  or  without  manure, 
and  will  produce  a  much  earlier  and  larger 
crop.  In  the  Reportof  the  Mass.  Inspector 
of  Fertilizers,  its  valuation  Is  from  S3  to 
#10  per  ton  higher  than  other  Phosphates 
which  sell  at  the  same  priA  The  past 
year  over  3000  tons  were  solJFagafnst  100 
tons  three  years  ago,  showing  that  it  is 
liked  by  the  farmers.  If  there  is  no  local 
agent  near  you,  send  to  us. 

I'l  Also  for  sale  ST0CKBRIDGE  MANURES. 

pWKER  FERTILIZER  Cl 

BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK 


PEARCE’S  IMPROVED 

CAHOON  BROADCAST  SEED  SOWER, 

PRICE  $6.00. 

FOR  SOWING  ALL  KINDS  OF  CRAIN  AND  CRASS  SEED. 

Does  as  muck  work  as  5  men  can  do  by  hand,  and  BETTER  work  than 
can  be  done  by  any  other  means  whatever.  Agents  wanted  in  every  county 
in  the  United  States.  Price  $6.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 

GOODELL  COMPANY,  ANTRIM,  N.  H., 

Sole  Manufacturers. 


Trade 


LONDON  PURPLE. 


Mark. 


The  best  Insecticide  ever  used  for  the  destruction  of  the  Potato  Bug,  Cotton  Worm,  and  Canker  Worm.  Sold  by  all 
wholesale  druggists  and  stores  throughout  the  United  States.  If  not  obtainable  of  nearest  dealer,  send  direct  to  sole  man¬ 
ufacturers.  HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  COMPANY  (Limited) 

60  Mark  Lane,  London,  England.  90  Water-  St.,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  990. 

Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  says?  “  It  can  be  more  effectually  sprinkled  or  sprayed  on  to  the  plant  than  Paris  Green  by  virtue  of 
Its  greater  fineness.” 

Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey  says :  ‘‘It  quickly  kills  both  the  larvae  and  the  winged  insect.” 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  says:  “With  this  cheap  poison  we  have  no  longer  reason  to  fear  such  enemies  as  the  canker 
worm,  etc.” 


HORSE  RADISH  SETS, 

Of  good  quality,  for  Sale.  Price  $3  per  thousand ;  five  thou¬ 
sand  lots  or  over,  $2.50.  To  be  sure  of  having  your  orders 
filled,  send  them  in  early. 

J.  S.  BIRDEN  &  CO.,  198 Capen  St.,  Haetfobd, Conn. 


EOCKY  MOUNTAIN  SPEUCES,  4  Species. 

Ah  Essay  on  Trees,  Fruit  and  Ornamental,  Trees  of 
Colorado,  Forest  Fires,  10  pages;  and  Catalogue  of  READ¬ 
ING  NURSERY,  64  pages,  on  receipt  of  10  cts.  In  stamps. 

JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 
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THE  “BELLE”  POTATO. 

This  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  desirable  NjSW  VARIETIES  ever  produced  in 
America.  In  form,  shape,  size,  color,  productive¬ 
ness,  and  quality,  it  is  certainly  unequalled.  A 
limited  quantity  will  be  offered  for  introduction  this  season, 
and  whoever  procures  a  pew  of  them  will  for  once 
be  “  in  luck,”  as  the  demand  for  them  is  bound  to  be 
enormous  when  Its  merits  become  known. 

PRESENT  PRICE,  ONLY  FIFTY  CENTS  PER  POUND, 
BY  MAIL;  OR  $1.35  PER  PECK  BY  EXPRESS. 

My  Catalogue,  containing  many  other  Valuable  Novelties, 
will  be  sent  free.  Address, 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST, 

La  Plume,  Jjack’a  Co.,  Pa, 

PLANTS. 

All  the  NEW  and  STANDARD  varie¬ 
ties.  Prices  reasonable.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  sent  free.  Mention  Amer. 
Agriculturist. 

CHAS.  S.  PRATT,  Agent, 
Sunny-Side  Nursery, 

No.  Reading,  Mass. 

The  Adjustable  Suspension  Bod, 

for  hanging  plants,  sent  by  mail,  prepaid.  For  style  A.  15 
cents  ;  B,  20  cents.  E.  F.  EDGECOMB,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me. 


NEW 

STOCK, 


SEEDS 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  HAY  RAKES. 

A.  B.  €OHU,  197  Water  St„  Bf,  Y. 

FREE 

Choice  Flower  Seed! 

The  Floral  Monthly,  devoted  to  Flowers  and  the  Gar¬ 
den,  only  50  cts.  per  year.  Sent  free  to  every  subscriber 
50  cts.  worth  of  the  best  Flower  Seed.  Specimens  free. 
Send  Stamps  or  Silver 

W.  E.  MORTON  &  Co.,  Florists, 

Portland,  Me. 

TXT  k  TVTfB  1  I?  I A  few  more  Customers  for  our 
H  Alt  JL  HjSJ  Vines  and  Berry  Plants. 


ML.  WILLIAMS, 


MONTCLAIR, 
N.  J. 

Catalogues  Free. 


25  Cts.  a  Dozen.  Paper  Handkerchiefs 
are  Novel  and  Elegant. 


&c.  I  will  send  FREE  my  illustrated  self-sup- 
PORTING  TRUSS  FENCE  CIRCULAR  to  each  one  who 
gets  1  dozen  handkerchiefs.  The  fence  is  not  patented  and 
is  worth  $5.00  to  any  farmer.  Merchants  supplied  with  the 
handkerchiefs  in  original  packages  of  500  each,  at  low  fig¬ 
ures.  Send  35  cents  for  a  sample  dozen,  and  prices  in 
quantity.  Address 

WALDO  F.  BROWN,  Box  75,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

THE  TREES  AND  PLANTS 

AT  THE  OLD  NURSERIES  AT  FLUSHING,  L.  I. 

_  OF 

R.B.  Parsons  &  Co. 

are  in  large  variety  and  in  excellent  condition,  embracing 
the  best  kinds  of  Trees  and  Plants,  and  including  Roses, 
Magnolias,  Rhododendrons,  Hardy  and  Chinese  Azaleas, 
Purple  and  Weeping  Beech,  and  the  various  Street  and 
Lawn  Trees  and  Flowering  Shrubs.  Goods  delivered 
without  freight  charges  in  New  York  City.  Catalogues  free, 
and  from  prices  therein  will  be  deducted  a  discount  of 

50  PER  CENT, 

Address  P.  O.  Box  603,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

FAI  FI  TC  Best  Varieties,  new  and  old,  per  100,  $3,  other 
vVLul)  3  plants  at  low  rates.  Send  for  catalogue. 

A.  B.  &  C.  M.  WELLS,  Florists,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 

3 HARDY  HYDRANGIAS,  Panniculata,  free  by 
mail  for  $1.00,  will  blossom  this  season,  also  New  White 
Grapas  Duchess  and  Prentiss,  2  years.  $2.00  each.  New 
Jefferson  Red  Grape,  2  years,  $1.50.  Send  for  catalogue. 

C.  P.  LINES,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Eggs  $1  per  13.  F.  A.  JOY, 

Johnstown,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 

DBHmnHHBMBaniaBBOHaanBBBHaHBHHMBi 

MOST  DESIRABLE  NEW  ENGLAND  HOME. 
Well  Furnished  i  For  Sale  or  to  Lease  j 
Very  low  Price— Easy  Terms  i 
Unsurpassed  Educational  Advantages,  and  Ex¬ 
cellent  Society. 

Located  on  the  boundary  line  of  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  desirable  of  New  England  Cities,  thus  affording  the 
combined  advantages  of  a  City  and  Country  residence.  Ele¬ 
vated  situation  with  beautiful  views.  Large  Mansion  with 
Out-Buildings.  fine  Grapery ;  4%  acres  :  Lawn,  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  etc.,  etc.  The  place  cost  over  $40,000  prior 
to  the  panic  of  1873.  Will  be  sold  at  a  little  more  than  half 
the  cost,  or  leaaed  furnished  to  a  desirable  family,  1  to  3 
years,  at  moderate  rental.  No  more  desirable  residence  or 
location  in  the  country.  Address  “  Mansion,"  care  of  Post- 
Office  Box  M,  Station  D,  New  York  City,  and  give  particu¬ 
lars  of  family,  if  desiring  to  lease  only. 


BERRIES 

GRAPES  &  CURRANTS, 

A  superior  Jl  MTC  of  all  the 
stock  of  I  1  O  good 

old  and  choice  new  kinds. 

The  latest  collection  of  Strawberries  in 
the  U.  S.  Head-quarters  for  the  Cutli-* 
bert  Raspberry.  5  New  White 
Grapes.  Illustrated  catalogue,  giving 
cultural  notes,  honest  descriptions  ana 
fair  prices „  FREE. 

J  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.  N.  J- 

GRAPE  VINES. 

ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES  IN  LARGE  SUPPLY. 
Warranted  true  to  name.  Prices  low.  Also,  the  celebrated 

NEW  WHITE  GRAPE,  PRENTISS. 

Also  Tubes,  Small  Feuits,  etc. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredonia,  N,  Y. 

FERTILIZERS- 

In  consequence'of  the  fire  Earle  Phosphate  Guano  will  sell 
for  $35.00  per  ton  the  coming  season. 

EARLE  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


ROSES 


Circular.  W  M. 


13  Choice  Varie¬ 
ties  by  Mail  for 
$1.00,  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Send  for 
B.  REED,  Ciiambersburg,  Pa. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

High  Class  Light  BRAHMAS,  also  Dark  Brahmas,  Black 
and  Partridge  COCHINS,  HOUDANS,  White  LEGHORNS, 
and  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  Eggs,  $3  for  IS;  $5  for  26. 
Failures  duplicated  free  of  charge.  A  few  fine  Chickens 
of  all  the  above  for  Sale  at  moderate  prices. 

BINPELIi  &  FAIRSERV1CE,  Newark,  N,  J. 

EGGS!  EGGS!  EGGS! 

FOR  HATCHING, 

From  the  most  desirable  varieties  of  Pure-bred  Fowls 
and  Ducks.  Prices  low.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send 
stamp  for  Spring  Catalogue  and  Price^I/ist. 

A.  M.  CAREY,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

T71GGS  for  HATCHING,  of  White  Cochins  and  Black 
I_i  Cochins,  and  White  Holl: 


Price-List  free. 


and  Turkeys.  Circular  and 
J.  F.  SHAFFER,  Macuugie,  Pa. 


New  England  Stock  and  Poultry  Farm. 

High-class  Plymouth  Rocks,  First-class  Brown  Leghorns 
and  White  African  Bantams,  $2.50  per  pair.  Eggs  for  hatch¬ 
ing  $2  for  26  or  $5.00  for  100  carefully  packed  and  warranted 
fresh  and  true.  Remit  money  through  P.  O.  order  or  regis¬ 
tered  letter.  G.  H.  RATHBUN,  P.O.Box  728,  Hartford,  Conn. 

THE  NEW  SHEEP  DIF. 

Little’s  Chemical  Fluid. 

Non-Poisonons.  Non-Corrosive, 

Specific  cure  for  Scab,  Mange,  and  any  skin  disease.  Ticks 
and  Lice  on  all  animals,  and  Poultry,  F!ea«  on  Dogs,  Worms 
in  the  throat,  and  internally,  as  well  as  sore  eyes  in  Sheep 
and  Lambs. 

It  is  before  all  other  Dips  in  the  simplicity  of  its  prepara¬ 
tion.  It  mixes  at  once  with  cold  water,  and  a  single  trial 
will  prove  that  on  coming  into  conta  •!  with  the  water,  the 
whole  is  changed  into  a  milk-white  DiD.  which  is  distinctly 
not  the  case  with  any  other  material.  Dispenses 
entirely  with  fires  and  boilers,  which  are  necessary  with  To¬ 
bacco  and  other  Dips.  The  Sheep  may  be  dipped  with  per¬ 
fect  safety  in  the  coldest  weather. 

Send  3-cent  stamp  for  Testimonials  and  prices  to 
T.  W.  LAWFORD,  Gen’l  and  Wholesale  Agent, 
No.  396  £.  Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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LOVELY  Moss  Rose  &  Ass't  Chromo  Cards,  name 
on,  10c.  A  32-column  story  paper  free  with  every 
order.  AMERICAN  CARD  CO.,  West  Haven,  Ct. 


■pLAYS,  Recitations,  Dialogues,  Temperance,  Sen- 
JT  timental, Comic,  15c.  Amusements  all  kinds, Books, Music, 
etc.  Catalogues  free.  Happy  Hours  Bazar.  5  Beekman  St.,  N.Y. 

BURKE’S  TEXAS  ALMANAC  for  1881. 

224  pages.  Information  about  TEXAS,  with  New  Map.  Price 
50  cts.,  postpaid.  J.  BURKE,  Ju.,  Houston,  Texas, 

-|  Transfer  Pictures,  10c.  3  Sheets  Scrap  Pic- 

I  I  II  |  hires,  10c.  First  Easter  Dawn,  lOc.  35  Easter 
JL  VF  v  /  Cards,  1  Oc.  10  Floral  Embossed  Cards,  10c. 
13  Perforated  Mottoes,  10c.  5  fine  6x8  Ckromos,  lOc.  3 
Engravings,  9x12,  10c.  3  Oil  Pictures,  9x12,  lOc.  1  Floral 
Surprise,  10c.  4  Chromo  Mottoes,  lOc.  3  F tower  Panels, 
lOc.  1  Perfumed  Sachet,  lOc.  All  for  $1,  post-paid. 
Stamps  taken.  J.  W.  FRIZZELL,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WORSTED  Cross-Stitch  PATTERNS. 

A  BOOK  containing  100 Patterns  forWorsted  work.Tollet 
xxSets.etc.,  including  patterns  of  Flowers.  Birds,  Animals, 
Rose-buds,  Pansies,  Borders,  Stock,  Comic  designs,  8  Alpha¬ 
bets,  etc.,  25c.  each,  8  for  $1.  Send  3c.  stamps 

J.  F.  INGALLS,  Lynn,  Mass.,  Box  A. 

Ladles  &  Children’s 

HYGIENIC 

Undergarments, 

Vest  and  Drawers  in  One, 
and  Chemilettf.s,  Eman¬ 
cipation,  Dress  Reform 
and  Comfort  Waists, 

Shoulder  Bracks.  Ab¬ 
dominal  Supporters,  etc. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

MRS.  A.  FLETCHER  &  CO.,  6  East  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Announcement.— Sale  of  the  Maple  Shade  Herd  of  Jer¬ 
seys.  We  have  been  Instructed  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Wing,  owner 
of  these  celebra.ed  Jerseys,  to  dispose  of  the  entire  herd  at 
auction,  without  reserve,  early  in  May.  The  sale  will  be 
held  In  the  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  BUILDING,  New 
York  City.  Particulars  will  be  given  in  due  time.  The 
pure  Alphea  Bull  “  Polonlus  ”  heads  the  herd,  which  com¬ 
prises  females  of  this  and  other  hardly  less  noted  blood  ; 
together  with  an  importation  of  exceptionally  fine  animals 
selected  on  Islanded  Jersey  last  summer  by  Mr.  Wing  him¬ 
self.  PETER  C.  KELLOGG  &  CO. ,  110  John  St.,  New  York. 

the: 

“Triumph”  Wind  Engine 

Is  unsurpassed  for  Strength,  Simplicity,  Durability,  and 
Economy  of  Wind  Power. 

Heavy  storms  will  not  displace  it,  nor  interfere  with  its 
running. 

The  “CHAMPION”  Hand  Corn  Planter, 
with  PUMPKIN-SEED  ATTACHMENT, 

Is  unexcelled  in  simplicity  of  construction,  and  uniformity 
of  dropping.  Send  for  Sample.  Our  celebrated  “  RA¬ 
CINE”  Pumps.  Tubing,  Tanks,  “THE  BEST”  Washers, 
etc.,  give  entire  satisfaction  wherever  used.  Sold  Whole¬ 
sale  and  Retail.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 

WINSHIP  BROS.,  M’f’rs,  Racine,  Wls. 

TEACHERS  wanted,  *s  &  *£• 

Steady  work  all  Spring  and 
Address,  Summer.  For  full  particulars 

J.  €.  McCURDY  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CALVES  Sc  COWS 

Prevented  Sucking  each 
other.  Also, 
SELF-SUCKING, 

BY  RICE’S  PATENT 
WEAKER. 

Used  by  all  Stock  Raisers. 
Prices,  by  mall,  postpaid. 
For  Calves  till  6  m's  old, 
30c. ;  till  one  year,  50c. ; 
till  2years,  75c. ;  older,  $1. 

Circulars  free.  Agents 
wanted. 

H.  C.  RICE, 

Easthampton,  Mass. 


ORANGE  JUDD  CO. 

Headquarters  for  Rural  and  Sportsmen’s  Books, 

Removed  to  751  Broadway. 

RECENTLY  ISSUED. 

Barn  plans,  and  out-buildings. 

250  Illustrations  of  Designs,  etc.  Pull  of  Practical 
Illustrations.  Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fabm  homes  in-doors  and  out¬ 
doors.  By  E.  H.  Leland.  Illustrated,  tinted 
paper,  extra  cloth,  beveled  edges,  black  and  gold.  Price, 
post-paid,  $1.50. 

Keeping  one  cow.— being  the  expe- 

rience  of  a  number  of  Practical  Writers  on  the 
Management  of  a  Single  Milch  Cow.  Fully  illustrated, 
tinted  paper.  Price,  post-paid,  $1. 

HTHEAT  CULTURE.— HOW  TO  DOUBLE 
w  w  the  Yield  and  Increase  the  Profits.  By  D.  S. 
Curtiss,  Washington,  D.  C.  12mo,  paper.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  50  cents. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ENSILAGES  OR, THE  NEW 

l  DISPENSATION  FOR  FARMERS.— How  to  Pro¬ 
duce  Milk  for  1  Centner  Quart  and  Butter  for  10  Cents 
per  Pound.  By  John  M.  Bailey.  Price,  post-paid,  $1. 

0KANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

No.  751  Broadway,  New  York. 


IN  PRESS: 

Edward  Eggleston’s  Works. 

The  chief  critical  authorities  have  awarded  to  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Eggleston  a  very  high  place  as  a  writer  of  genuine 
American  fiction,  and  the  immense  sale  of  his  works  is 
the  best  evidence  of  their  popularity.  A  new  edition  of 
these  works  is  now  in  press,  designed  to  meet  an  often 
expressed  wish  that  they  could  be  obtained  in  uniform 
style,  in  sets.  They  will  be  issued,  bound  attractively 
and  uniformly,  in  five  volumes,  as  follows : 

rUHEHOOSIER  SCHOOLMASTER.  Finely 
Jl  illustrated,  with  twelve  full-page  engravings,  and 
numerous  other  cuts.  Price  $1.25. 

The  end  of  the  world,  with 

thirty-two  illustrations.  Price  $1.50. 

The  mystery  of  metropolis- 

VILLE.  Finely  Hlustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

Roxy,  a  tale  of  Indiana  life,  hand- 

somely  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

rjlHE  CIRCUIT  RIDER.  A  TALE.  HAND- 

Jl  somely  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

Price 'of  the  Set,  Complete,  $7.35. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  Publishers, 

751  B  road  way,  New  York. 
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HARROW, 


The  “ACIE^1  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a 
Crusher  and  Reveler,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Cuttings  Lifting:.  Turning:  process  of  double  rows  of 

Steel  Coulters, 

the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  which  gives  im¬ 
mense  cutting  power.  The  entire  absence  of 
Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  and  scatter¬ 
ing  of  rubbish.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  inverted  sod, 
hard  clay  and  “  slough  land,"  where  other  Harrows  utterly 
fail,  and  also  works  perfectly  on  light  soil.  Send  for  circular. 
NASH  &  BROTHER,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
Harrisburg,  and  22  College  Place, 

Penn.  New  York  City. 

La  Lows  Jointed  PnMzii  &  SmootMnE 

DISC  HARROW. 
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Being  jointed  in  tile  center,  is  adapted  to  both 
smooth  and  uneven  surfaces.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  the  best  of  (be  kind,  and  will  pul¬ 
verize  and  cover  seed  better  In  one 
operation,  than  going  over  twice 
with  others.  Made  with  both  Chill¬ 
ed  Metal  and  Cast  Steel  Discs 
polished.  Send  for  circular  and 
price  list.  Manufactured  by 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  United  States. 

Bv  Everett  &  Small,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  N.  E.  States, 
and  by  Btidlong  &  Co.,  Aurora,  Ill.,  for  111.,  Iowa,  Wis., 
Minn.,  Neb.,  Kan.,  and  Mo. 


Gardner’s  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus. 

Consisting  of  Grappling 
Fork,  Carrier.  Pulleys,  etc. 
This  Fork,  Car.  etc.,  has 
been  sold  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  with  the 
greatest  success.  It  has  won 
its  way  amid  the  greatest 
competition  of  Forks  and 
Carriers,  and  is  without 
doubt  the  best  HayandGrain 
Unloader  made.  Every  farm¬ 
er  should  send  for  a  circular 
now.  E.  V.  R.  Gardner  &  Co.,  Johnson’s,  Orange  Co.,N.Y. 
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DOUBLE  HAKP00N 

HORSE  HAY-FORK. 

llest  in  tlie  World, 

Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free. 
PENNOCK  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Kennet  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

SPRING  STEEL  TOOTH 

HORSE  RAKES. 

Highest  Award  Medal  of  Honor 

at  the 

Centennial  and  Vienna  Exhibitions. 

CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

No  Cogs  or  Ratchets,  Easiest  Hand  or  Horse  Dumping. 
Purchasers  prefer  them  to  all  others  for  Durability  and 
Efficiency.  Fully  guaranteed;  so  no  risk  is  incurred  in 
ordering  from  us.  Responsible  Agents  wanted  where  we 
have  none. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogues  of  RAKES* * 
THRESHING  MACHINES,  dec. 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


THE  WESTIAfGHOUSE 


THRESHING  MACHINES, 

ENGINES,  AND  HORSE  POWERS. 

Grain  Threshers,  unequalled  iu  capacity  for  separating  and 
cleaning. 

Combined  Grain  and  Clover  Threshers,  fully  equal 
to  regular  grain  machines  on  grain,  and  a  genuine  Clover 
Hu  Her  in  addition. 

Engines  (Traction  and  Portable),  positively  the  most  desir¬ 
able  for  Lightness,  Economy,  Power,  and  Safety.  Boiler  has 
horizontal  tubes,  and  is  therefore  free  from  the  objectionable 
features  of  vertical  boilers. 

Horse  Powers,  both  Lever  and  Endless  Chain.  All  sizes. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Address, 

G.  WESTINGHOUSE  &  CO.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Bookwalter  Engine. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete.  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  at  the  low  price  of 
3  Horse-Power. .  .$24:0.00 
4^  “  “  ...  280.00 

6%  “  “  ...  370.00 

H#"Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


SAVED 


C  Uppg^ 


8c.  per  pushel 
on  CORN  and 
20c.on  WHEAT 

_  can  positively  be 

saved.  For  Illustrated  Pamphlet,  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars,  address  The  Thomas  Harrow  Co.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

This  Plow  contains  the 
most  remarkable  improve¬ 
ments  ever  made  in  Swivel 
Plows.  It  is  easy  to  handle, 
with  Shifting  Handles, 
which  enables  the  operator  to 
walk  with  both  feet  in  the  fur¬ 
row.  The  Hook  or  Latch  is 
operated  by  the  foot,  so  that 
the  Plow  is  turned  ready  for 
use  without  taking  the 
hands  from  the  handles. 
.  Light  to  draw,  firm,  strong, 
and  durable.  Constructed  of 
Patent  Hard  Metal,  which  is 
as  strong  and  will  scour  equal  to  steel.  We  also  make  it  of 
charcoal  iron,  at  a  less  price. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  our  Tools  and 
elements  sent  free. 

E  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AG’L  TOOL  CO., 
Chicopee  Fails,  Mass. 


THE  GILPIN 


DEERE  &  COMPANY,  Moline,  III. 

"  LITTLE  IRON  DUKE 

CORN  HARROW  ATTACHMENT. 

For  Two-horse  Cultivator*. 
Can  in  five  minutes  be  at¬ 
tached  to  any  Cultivator.  Jn 
place  of  the  ordinary  attach¬ 
ment  of  four  hill  tongues,  it 
has  fourteen  warranted  Steel 
Teeth.  Best  thing  ever  used 
for  young  corn.  Send  for 
illustrated  description. 

Gaynorsvllle,  Ind.— I  have 
used  the  Iron  Duke  Attach¬ 
ment  for  three  seasons.  It  is 
vouna  corn.-J ■  A.  Wood.  the  best  ihin'J  1  ever  saw  f°r 

R.  P.  KIMBEKLIN  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Send  for 
Descriptive 
Catalc 


UNION  RAILWAY 

HORSE  POWER 

Threshers  and  Separators. 

These  Powers  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  produce  more  power 
with  less  elevation  than  any 
other  Railway  Power. 

WM.  L  BOYF.R  &  BRO., 
2101  Germantown  Ave., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Also  manufacturers  of  the 
PREMIUM  FARM  GRIST 
MILL. 


HEEBNER’S  LEVEL  TREAD  HORSE 
POWER  WITH  SPEED  REGULATOR. 


Heebner’s  Improved  Little  Giant  Thresh¬ 
ing  machine. 

“  Union”  Feed  Cutter,  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Machine,  etc., 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Heebner  &  Sons, 

Lansdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 

LE.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

•  Perfect  Butter  Color  at  lowest  prices. 
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UFFALO  PITTS 


THRESHIHG  MACHINERY 

Vibrating  Threshers 
Endless  Apron  Threshers 
Horse  Powers 

Mounted  or  Down . 

Farm  Engines 


Plain  or  Traction . 


The  reputation  that  our 

BUFFALO  PITTS  APRON  THRESHER 

lias  sustained  for  over  30  years  as  the 

KING  OF  THRESHERS 

is  a  GUARANTEE  that  our  new  Vibrating 
Thresher  and  Threshing  Engine  will  be 

Better  than  any  others  in  the  market. 

THE  PITTS  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

Catalogues  sent  free  on  application.  Buffalo,  N«  Y* 

AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION. 

Over  95,000  Sold, 

MlHIbXDEQ’HBO 


Lawn  Mower 

12  Styles  and  Sizes  for  Hand. 

3  Styles  and  Sizes  for  Horse. 

The  “  PHILADELPHIA  ”  was  the  first  Side  Wheel  Lawn. 
Mower.  Now  all  other  makers  are  trying  to  imitate  it.. 
There  must  be  a  good  reason  for  this.  If  experience  is 
worth  anything, we  should  be  able  to  keep  it  as  it  always 
has  been  and  is, 

THE  BEST. 

Why  buy  imitations  when  the  genuine  can  be  had  for  the 
same  money?  Examine  our  new  14-in.,  weighing  only 
30  lbs.!  Examine  our  HORSE  AND  HAND  XAWN 
SWEEPERS.  Our  machines  are,  or  ought  to  be,  for  sale  in, 
your  town.  Hardware  dealers  have  them. 

GRAHAM.  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 
i'atentees  and  Manufacturers, 

631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

T^Bucke  ye  Junior' 

^IawnMower^ 


j/[AST  FOOS£g 

SPRINGFIELD, 


x  V 
A®,' 

*NVV 


Hi  EUREKA  MOWER 


Cuts  a  SIX  FEET  swath  easier  than  a  side  cut  mower 
cuts  four  feet,  and  leaves  the  cut  grass  standing  light 
and  loose,  curing  in  half  the  time.  Send  for  Circular. 

EUREKA  MOWER  COMPANY, 

TOWANDA,  PENNA. 

FRUIT. 


EVAPORATING 

SENTI  Treatise  on 

wm  m  I  prices.  roLvo,  au  u  itviiviai  DinuDiico. 

FREE  I  AMOS  6TOUFFER,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


improved  methods.  Tables,  yields, 
prices,  roflts,  and  general  statistics.  _ 
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*Farm  Grist  Mills 

And  Gorn  Sheilers. 

r  ©VEE  25,000  NOW  IS  USE 

Every  Machine  is  fully  War¬ 
ranted.  Price  of  Mills,  $15  to  $35. 
Sheilers,  $5.  Don’t  buy  a  Mill  or 
J  /ICS  Sheller  until  you  have  seen  our  terms 

S  am|  illustrated  Circular.  Address 

LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


Grain  aid  Grass -jSeeJ  .DisTriliu?er, 


0WB00  TmCENEWTOFC 


THE  WILLSON 

Spring1  Singletree 


All  other  devices  for  the  relief  of  the  horse  worthless 
when  compared  with  these.  If  we  have  no  Agent  there, 
send  for  price  and  circular. 

F.  R.  WILLSON  &  SON,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


TAYLOIt  1, 2,  AND  4-HORSE  POWER. 

- - ~ - 1  |||[jj||||B^|  |  1 1.  Runs  Mills,  Fjed 

Ifes.  j  I  out  of  dirt  and  snow! 

i  |  j[  lhe  mFm1! 

_  /  '  J|||  [  POWER0 COMPANY, 

(Cut  tliis  out.)  41  South  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


Receivei  Meial  ip.jkWS 

AND 

HIGHEST  AWARD  wSHSg 

STEAM  ENGINES, 
A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York,  Pa., 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur¬ 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du¬ 
rable.  Also  Horse  Pow-  t 
ers  and  Gin  Gear. 

Saw,  Grist  and  Cobb^S! 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses  JfWe 
and  Machinery  gener-  |a||8| 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly  |||1|| 


SUGAR  CAKE  MILIiS 


CENTENNIAL, 

Sind  for  OUalogu* 


IN  THE  WORLD  ARE  MADE  BY 

GEORGE  L.  SQU1ER  &  BRO.,  Buflalo,  N.  T. 

Amber  Cane  Manual  sent  free. 


answered. 


VerticalEngines.with  or  without  2. 

TtrllOAle  vont  , -riv,  ,oni_  5T 


•wheels,  very  conveni¬ 
ent,  economical  and 
complete  in  every  do- 
.tail,  best  and  __  _ 
’cheapest Vert- 

ical  in  the  AfflraSf 
world.  Fig. 

qMA  1  is  engine  IfY®1 
Mjsf)  inuse.  Fig. 

4m  2  ready  for 
^gaioad. 


Horse  Powers  and  Jacks  for  Farm,  Jobbing,  Mill,  and 
Warehouse  work.  For  circulars  and  prices,  address 
Sandwich  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sandwich,  Illinois. 


|q r 

HIOEEStWaE  fl  SILVER  MEDAL 

AWARDED  AT  .  . 

separators,  Paris  Exposition, 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address  A.  B.  Farguhar,  York,&\i 


.  Co  \ 

S'! . 


THE  MANNY  &  BAUER  MTU  CO. 

Cor.  Third  and  Lombard  Sts.,  St.  Louis,  Rio. 

Manufacture 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Cane  Mills, 

Cook’s  Evaporator  Improved,  Sulky  Hay  Rakes, 

etc.  Book  fully  describingoest  varieties  of  cane,  character 
of  soil,  time  to  plant.method  of  cultivation, machinery,  and 
process  of  manufacture  furnished  free. 

Seed  of  the  Early  Amber  or  Early  Orange 

warranted  fresh  and  pure— and  sufficient  to  plant  one  acre, 
by  mail,  prepaid.  $1.00.  or  larger  quantities  by  express  or 
freight,  20  cents  per  pound. 


~  VICTORS 

^  Machine  that  beat  the 
JSlrdsclla,  Monitor,  Jr., 
ff  and  the  Ashland  Clover 

|T  Ilullers  in  a  scientific  test 

§3^  at  the  Toledo,  O.,  Fair,  Sept. 

15th  and  16th,  1880,  in  the 
presence  of  80,000 Farmers 
and  Treshermen  of  the  West. 
free.  284  Victors  sold  last  year. 
,TTTRAL  IMPLEMENT  MFG.  CO. 
ment.  Hagerstown,  3ffd. 


THIS  IS 
THE 


VICTOMg^ 


JENTENIAL  AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AND 

ALL  THE  U.§.  STATE  TAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  1877  ft.  1878. 

P»i«.  FfTaow 10  T0 12  Sk  -=U  ,P"'ct.h© 


FAISiVI  BOILEIt 

Is  simple,  perfect  and  cheap;  the 
BEST  FEED  COOKER  ;  the 
only  Dumping  Boiler ;  empties  its 
Kettle  In  a  minute.  Over  3,500 
in  use.  Send  for  circular. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO., 
Batavia,  Ill. 


'P.K.'DEDERICK.fc  CO.  ALBANY  N.Y 


zf—kSv  IMPROVED  BALDWIN’S 
/GS“=-^ii35r> American  Fodder  Cutter. 

B  Simplest  and  Best.  Only  three 
Feed  Gears;  cuts  all  kinds  of  Feed, 
'I  ,4^  Say,  Straw  and  Cornstalks  with 

1  a!  !Pn”i*==w^  ease  and  rapidity.  Power  Cutters, 
||  a  ’I  fitted  with  our  Improved  Safety 

P“*25s(lri  Ws*.  I  Fly  Wheel,  these  cutters  are  espe- 
F®Hjgggg|  1^—  clallvadaptedforcuttlngensilage. 

See  Oct.  number  of  Agriculturist. 
~  Send  for  Illustrated  circular. 

C.  PIEIIPOSTAtCO.,  Manufacturers,  New  llawri.  Ct. 


PENNOCK’S  PATENT  ROAD  MACHINE. 

KEEPS  THE  HIGHWAYS  FIVE  TIMES  BETTER  FOR  HALF  THE  PRESENT 
.COST  IN  CITY  on  country.Pariicularsfiiee_s.PENNOCK  &S0HS 

MACH,NEsSEf{TON  TRIAL jy,HEnr 


jkSQUARE 

m  p* 


JDHNSDN.CERE  a  TRUMAN 


water,  water. 


For  Farmers.  Dairj-men,  Garden¬ 
ers,  Florists,  Country  or  Suburhpn 
Kesidences,  or  any  place  where 
large  amounts  of  water  are  re¬ 
quired. 

Our  ten  years’  experience,  backed 


by  a  perfect  WIND  MILL,' 
STOVER, 
and  our  experienced  mechanics  to 
erect  them,  warrant  us  In  taking 
contracts  to  force  water  from 
Springs  or  Wells  to  any  point,  or  as 
many  points  as  arevequired.  Write 
for  prices,  stating  nature  of  work 
you  want  done  to 
B.  S.  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

Factory :  KALAMAZOO,  Mica. 
New  York  Office: 

2H  College  Place. 
Churchville,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 
15  Public  Landing,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Croft’s  Improved 

IRON  WIND  ENGINE 


BP 

mi 


The  IRON  DUKE 

MILL  is  the 

Best  and  tatest 

for  the  following  reasons : 


WEND 


It  is  ALL  IRON.  Is  Self-Regu¬ 
lating.  Will  pump  with  less  wind 
than  any  mill  ever  made.  Will 
not  shrink,  warp,  split,  decay, 
and  will  stand  more  work  than 
any  mill  extant. 


DON’T  BUY  till  you  have  received 
our  Circular. 


O.  S.  GILBERT  &  CO.,  • 

Manufacturers.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE 

Watertown 


hfrctii.es 


WIND  ENGINE. 


_  "from Station.  Pasture  11  acres;  Woodlancf  4  acres-, 
Sarden,  lO  acres^  Greenhouse,  600  square  feat  .HoMjeas, 


Manufactured  by 

E.  C.  LEFFEL, 

Also  Dealer  In  Pumps, 
Tanks,  Pipes,  Corn  Sheilers, 
Corn  Grinders,  Power  Con¬ 
verters, with  both  Lever  and 
Rotary  Motion  Applied  to 
W ind  Mill  Power, and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Wind 
Engine  Machinery. 

Send  for  Circular. 
SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


We  manufacture  the  Old  Reliable,  well 

known  Solid  WHEEL  STOVER  WIND 
MILL,  andO.E.  WINGER’S  IMPROVED 
DOUBLE-FACED  GRINDER,  which  is 
operated  by  pumping  windmills,  a  novel 
and  perfect  rapid  grinding  millfor  grind¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  grain.  It  is  designed  also 
to  be  operated  by  any  kind  of  power,  with 
belt,  tumbling  shaft,  or  by  one  or  two 
horses  with  a  sweep  attached.  Agents 
wanted.  Send  for  catalogue. 

E.  B.  WINGER, 

Successor  to  STOVER  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 
_  Freeport,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


WINDMILL 


THE  BEST  IN  USE. 

Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  A 
H,  H,  BABCOCK 
&  SONS, 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 


POWER, 

STRENGTH, 

BEAUTY. 

Best  self  regulating  Wind  Mill 
in  the  world  for  Farm.  Dairy,  and 
Household  purposes,  For  Railway 
Water  Stations.  Grinding  Mills. 
For  Irrigation  and  Drainage. 

Made  to  order  in  sizes  from  %  to 
40  horse  power. 

Responsible  Agents  wanted  in 
every  section.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Address 

W.  A.  WHEELER, 

^F^Crprtsd^SL^^mcester^  Mass. 


1  manufacture  and  repair  all  kinds 


of  Circular.  Mill,  Cross-Cut  and 
other  SAWS.  I  use  nothing  but  the 


best  refined  Cast  Steel— selected— and 
all  Saws  subjected  to  a  careful  exami¬ 
nation  before  shipment.  If  you  have 
a  saw  that  others  have  failed  to  make 
work,  send  it  to  me.  I  will  rectify  it, 
or  no  pay.  Send  for  Prioe-LIst. 

W.  B.  BARRY. 

132  AND  134  S.  Penn  Street, 

Indianapolis,  lull. 


WHY  GO  WEST2«Fffir»Kffi 

for  fiHl  particulars.  J.  F.  MANCHA,  Claremqunt,  Va. 


OR  SA  LE.— Residence  ^ pear  Sound,  twenty  minutes 


Sarden,  10  acres;  Greenhouse,  wu  square  ieei,; 

>84  square  feet.  Suitable  for  FanibGarden,  Fldrlst^Home, 
)r  Private  P.esidence.  $5,000.  $3,000  cash :  *2.™°  II" 
nain  on  mortgage.  Address,  Box  48,  New  Rochelle,  Vest 
Chester  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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PLANTS  WITH  THE  PRECISION  OP  A  HOE 

All  the  ground  a  person  can  walk  over  In  a  day. 

THE  EASIEST  TO  HANDLE  and  THE  FASTEST  HAND 
PLANTER  IN  USE. 

Every  Planter  fully  warranted  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Inducements  on  Samples  this  season.  Send  for  circular. 

WALLACE  FISK,  South  Byron,  ^ 

Vanderbilt  Brothers,  No.  23  Fulton  St.,  Agts.  for  N.  Y.  City. 
Hamlin  J ohnson,  Providence,  E.  I.,  Agent  for  New  England. 

PORTER’S  HAY  CARRIER. 


The  Acknowledged  Standakd  Cakkier 
of  America.  Awarded  first  premium  at  the 
Minn.,  Iowa,  Mo.,  and  Ill.  State  Fairs,  and  the 
great  St.  Louis  Exposition  of  1880,  over  all 
others.  Ask  your  dealers  for  them,  or  send 
for  Illustrated  Circular.  I  also  have  a  plan 


T  ■ 

*§r  terial,  giving  the  size  of  each  piece  of  timber, 

&  number  of  shingles  and  lbs.  of  nails  used  In 
Its  construction.  I  will  send  same  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

J.  E.  PORTER,  Ottawa,  Ill. 

SALEM  IKON  WORKS,  SALEM*  N.  C. 

C.  A.  HEGE. 

Proprietor.  ' 

Manufacturers  of 

CIRCULAR 
SAW 
SKILLS 

The  Simplest, 
Cheapest,  Best,  and 
"Most  Accurate.  With  Hege’s 
Improved  Universal  Log  Beam, 
Rectilinear,  Simultaneous  Set  Works, 
and  Double  Eccentric  Friction  Feed. _ 

EWALD  OVER, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

VICTOR  ONE-HORSE  DRILLS 

FOR  SOWING 
WHEAT,  OATS,  EYE,  COTTON,  EICE 
AND  BARLEY. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  Ind. 

\pg~  SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


MUNSON’S 

DIAMOND 

SCUFFLES 

Has  received  the 
approval  of  nu¬ 
merous  Garden¬ 
ers,  Small  Fruit- 
Growers,  and 
Florists,  as  the 
most  Rapid,  Effec¬ 
tive,  and  Easy 
Weeding  Tool  in 
use.  Postpaid  for 
$1.35. 

Address, 

T.  V.  MUNSON, 

Denison, 

Texas. 


THE  CHAMPION 

REAPERS  k  MOWERS, 

AWARDED  THE  HIGHEST  HONORS! 

everywhere,  by  the  best  expert  Authority,  after  the  most 
thorough  tests  as  to  its  capacity  and  execution. 

Manufactured  by  Whiteley,  Pansier  &  Kelly, 
The  Champion  Machine  Company,  and  Warder, 
Mitchell  ife  Co.,  Springfield,  O. ;  and  The  Toronto 
Reaper  &  Mower  Company,  Toronto,  Canada. 


um 


PATENTED 
1874, 


Composed 
_  largely  of  powder- 
ed  Mica  or  Isinglass,  is 

,  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST 
lubricator  in  the  world-  It  is  the  best 
because  it  does  not  gum,  but  forms  a 
highly  polished  surface  over  the  axle,  re¬ 
ducing  friction  and  lightening  the  draft, 
it  is  the  cheapest  because  it  costs  no  more 
than  Inferior  brands,  and  one  box  will  do 
the  work  of  two  of  any  other  Axle  Crease 
made.  Itanswers  equally  as  well  for  Harvesters, 
Mill  Gearing,  Threshing  Machines,  Corn-Planters, 
Carriages,  Buggies,  etc.,  etc.,  as  for  Wagons.  It  is 

etroleuti 


Cyclopedia  of  Things  Worth  Knowing  mailed  free. 

MICA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

31  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


\\]  ASHINGTON-  CO.,  MISSOURI. — Fine  Bine  Grass 
'l  Lands.  A  splendid  Fruit  Country.  The  Dairymen's 
end  Wool  Grower’s  Paradise.  Well  watered  and  healthy. 
110,000  acreB  of  land  for  sale.  Farms  In  sizes  to  snit.  Address 
JAMES  S.  EVANS,  Caledonia,  Mo. 


iw-BEATTY’S  OFFER 

■PATS  Tltn? 

SPRING  SEASON  ! 


5  SET  GOLDEN 
Tongue  Reeds. 

Sub  Bass  & 

Oct.  Coupler. 


DOT  I  "ill  sell  this  instrument, 
boxed  and  delivered  on  board  cars, 
here  with  Stool,  Book  and  Music  for 

only 


VISIT  MY  FACTORY. 

A  REDUCTION  OF  *5.  . 

Those  who  visit  my  Factory  Octave,  (5)  Fivo 
her®  and  select  instrument  in  person,  8efc  °*  the  celebra- 
aro  entitled  to  $5  from  above  price  ted  Golden  Tonga® 


to  pay  traveling  expenses, 


63TT  his  beauti¬ 
ful  Piano  Upright 
Cabinet  or  Parlor 
Organ  (Like  Cut), 
The  Paris  New 
Style  No.  5,300, 
Height,  70  in.  ; 
Length,  48  inches; 
Depth  24  inches; 
Contains  (5)  Fiva 


Reeds,  as  f  ollov 
Set  powerful 
Bass  Reeds,  set  of 
2  octaves  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Vox  Celesta 
Reeds  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  sweetest 
tone  ever  heard ; 
set  of  1  octave  of 
the  new  solo  com¬ 
bination  the  Celes- 
t Ism  or  French  Horn, 
reeds,  which  ex¬ 
actly  mitates  a 
French  Horn,  be¬ 
sides  2  sets  of  2  1-2 
octaves  each  of 
the  principal  or 
regular  G  o  1  d  e  a 
Tongue  Reeds, 
making  in  all  a 
beautitul  combi¬ 
nation, with  which 
the  performer  can 
(by  the  aid  of 
Beatty’s  new  pat¬ 
ent  stop  action) 
produce  any  var¬ 
iety  of  tone  de¬ 
sired.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  necessary  to 
connect  (17)  seven¬ 
teen  stops  with 
the  above  action 
in  order  to  get  the 
greatest  possible 
variety.  (No 
“dummies.”)  This 
combination  i  s 
something  entire 
ly  original.  Names 
of  stops  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (1)  Diapason 
Forte,  (2)  Princi¬ 
pal  Forte  ;  (3)  Sub 
Bass,  (4)  Bourdon, 
(5)  Dulcet,  (6)  Di- 
apson,  (7)  Grand 
Organ,  (8)  Celosti. 
nn,  or  French  Horn 
(9)  Vox  Humana, 
which  imitatestho 
human  voice  :  (10) 

Aeolian,  (li)  Echo, 
(12)  Dulciana,  (13) 
Olarionet,  (U) 
VOX  CELESTE  ! 
which  is  by  far  the 
sweetest  and  most 
perfect  that  *ha3 
ever  been  attained 
-—Charming  !  is 
the  universal  ex¬ 
clamation  of  crit¬ 
ics  and  lovers  of 
sweet  music  who 
have  heard  it :  (15) 
Octave  Coupler, 
which  doubles  the 
power,  (16)  Flute 
Forte  ,(17)  Grand 
Organ  knee  stop, 
by  the  use  or 
which  the  entire 

_ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _  power  of  the  in¬ 
strument  can  be  thrown  on  or  off  by  the  knee  without  taking  the  hand  from  the  key  board.  It  is  a  valuable  improve¬ 
ment  in  real  Organs.  I  have  named  this  Organ,  TIIK  PARIS,  because  it  has  such  a  beautiful  appearance  ;  the  case  is 
built  of  solid  black  walnut,  elegantly  carved,  fancy  veneered,  with  costly  wood  placed  on  the  top,  front,  and  ends,  as 
shown  in  cut ;  handles,  lamp  stands,  fancy  pocket  for  music,  two  knee  swells,  rollers  for  moving,  upright  bellows,  made 
of  the  best  quality  of  rubber  cloth  ;  steel  springs.  The  pedals  are  covered  with  metal,  instead  of  carpet,  which  will  last  a 
life-time.  This  Organ  is  truly  a  beautiful  piece  of  parlor  furniture,  and  the  home  of  the  wealthy,  the  millionaire,  bank¬ 
er,  or  business  man  will  find  it  an  ornament  to  their  parlor.  I  will  sell  this  instrument,  boxed  and  delivered  on  beard 
carsat  this  place ,  including  Stool,  Book  and  Music,  for  only  $85.  ES^Please  send  in  yourordersat  once.  You  may  order 
by  letter  or  telegraph  ;  can  be  shipped  at  an  hour’s  notice.  Remit  by  Post  Office  money  orders,  Express  prepaid,  or 
registered  letter,  or  by  bank  draft.  Money  Refunded  and  freight  charges  will  be  paid  by  me  both  ways  if  in  any  way  un¬ 
satisfactory,  or  you  may  pay  me  only  after  you  have  Fully  tested  it  at  vour  own  home.  Send  reference  or  evidence  of  your 
responsibility  if  you  do  not  send  the  cash  with  order.  Every  organ  or  my  manufacture  when  introduced  in  a  new  local¬ 
ity,  sells  many  more.  Often  25  sales  are  traced  from  the  first  instrument  sold.  It  becomes  a  Standing  Advertisement  at 
your  own  home)  If  you  do  not  want  an  instrument  yourself,  will  you  please  hand  or  mail  this  offer  to  a  friend  who 
wishes  to  purchase  Nothing  saved  by  long  correspondence.  Order  direct  from  this  Advertisement. 

NOTICE.— Those  desiring  to  buy  the  above  instrument  are  earnestly  requested  to  visit  my  Factory  here  and  make 
their  own  selection  in  person.  To  all  such  I  will  allow  a  reduction  of  $5  from  the  above  price  to  pay  your  expenses.  This 
is  certainly  a  very  fair  offer.  Please  come  and  examine  the  instrument.  IT  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF.  If  you  do  not  pur¬ 
chase  now,  no  harm  done;  you  are  at  least  heartily  welcome  to  look  through  my  establishment 

Address,  or  call  imon  DANIEL  E.  BEATTY,  Washington.  New  Jersey. 


IMPROVED 

BOSS  SICKLE  GRINDER. 

Simple,  Light  and  Strong. 

>  No  complicated  Gearing.  One 
man  can  do  the  work  of  two.  and 
turnout  a  better  job.  The  winner 
of  First  Premium  wherever  exhi¬ 
bited.  Send  forlllnstratcdCircnlar 
and  Special  Discounts  to 
Powell  &  Douglas,  Waukegan,  III. 


Dlinnirc  ENTERPRISE  CARRIAGE  CD.  qiN’TI, 0. 

DUUUILO  Territory  given.  Catalogue  free. 


tydSHOT 


■The  Best  Double- 
Barreled  Shot-Gun 
i  in  the  world  for 
ithemoney.  War- 
Franted  genuine 

_ _ _ ,twist,withyiosfc, 

licit  Sox  Wads,  Sox  Caps  and  Wad 
PuncH.  Also  our  celebrated  Kentucky  Rifle 
for  $1%,  warranted  or  no  sale.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  to 
Jamei  BoHn  A  Son,  Enterprise  Gun  Works, 
„  X3Q  A  13S  W  ood  St., 

Established.  1848.  PittsOnrgh,  Pa. 


INVALID  ROLLING  CHAIR. 

(RECLINING) 

__  A  Prioeleis  boon 
to  those  who  are  . 
unable  to  walk.  £ 

1.  A.  H.  Stephens,  4 
C.,  and  hundreds  * 
others  use  them. « 

Send  for  Circular  to 

FOIaOINGt  OHAIR  CO.j  New  Haven®  Conib 


■SSH  AGENTS  WANTED  I^SSi 

To  Sell  tb.o  Favorite 

CAKE  AND  BAKING  PAN. 

WILL  SELL  ON  SIGHT  TO  EVERY  HOUSEKEEPER. 

The  success  of  our  agents  proves  it  to  be  the  bestsell¬ 
ing  article  in  the  market.  One  agent  made  $120  in  2 
weeks,  another  895  in  10  clays,  another  841  in  4  days. 
Boxing  and  Freight  Free  to  Agents.  Send  for  circulars 
to  nearest  address.  SHEPARD  *  CO., 

Cincinnati,  O.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


52 


CARDS,  with  Name,  no  three  alike,  10  eta.  50 
Chromos,  no  two  alike,  for  Card  Collections,  with¬ 
out  name.  10  cts. ;  with  name.  15  cts. 

NOVKLTYCABD  CO..  Wallingford,  C»nn. 
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WASHING 

MAT  BE  DONE  WITHOUT  LABOR,  BY  USING  THE 

RoliMns  Family  Washer  and  Bleacher. 

PATENTED  OCT.  3,  1871. 

The  original  and  only  perfect  self-operating  Washer  in 
the  world. 

No  rubbing  required.  No  more  yellow  clothes,  nor  hard 
work  on  washing  day. 

It  will  wash  any  thing  from  a  lace  curtain  to  a  horse 
blanket. 

It  reduces  the  labor  so  that  a  mere  child  can  do  an  or- 
dinary  washing. 

It  will  do  work  quicker  and  better  than  can  be  done 
in  any  other  way. 

It  will  not  wear  or  injure  the  most  delicate  fabric,  good 
soap  and  solt  water  only  being  used. 

It  is  perfectly  simple  in.its  principle,  and  cannot  wear  out 
or  get  out  of  order. 

It  is  absolutely  automatic,  doing  its  work  by  water  force 
alone,  without  any  mechanical  labor  whatever,  except  the 
wringing  of  the  clothes  after  they  are  washed. 

It  will  work  in  any  flat-bottomed  boiler. 

Send  for. descriptive  circulars. 

We  send  sample.  No.  1  Washer  prepaid  to  your  nearest 
railway  express  office  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  $3.50. 

As  to  the  reliability  of  this  company  we  refer  you  to  the 
Mercantile  National  B  ink  of  New  York,  or  any  ex- 
pr-s.  c  onpany  in  New  Y o 

In  ordering,  write  plainly  your  name,  post  office,  county, 
and  State.  Also  the  name  of  the  express  office  to  which  you 
wis'* 1 * * *  the  washer  forwarded. 

CAS  I  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ALL  ORDERS. 

Remit  by  i'ost  Office  order,  registered  letter,  or  draft  on 
New  Turk. 

Coo  l  Agents  wanted,  both  Male  and  Female. 
Send  for  sample  and  secure  a  business  that  will 
pay  yon  well. 

IV hen  you  order  or  write  please  mention  this  paper. 
Address  BfSSELI.  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
50  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City. 

'  ALABASTINE, 

Superior  to  Kalsomine  for  Walls  and  Ceilings.  It  Is  a  val¬ 
uable  discovery,  and  is  uneaualed  for  beauty  and  durability 

ud  T 


M.  B.  CHURCH,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich 


WONDERFUL  DISCOVERY. 


METAL  TIP  LAMP  WICK. - - 

Gi^ss  a  Brilliant,  White  and  Steady  Light,  requires 
A  «  rrlmmin*.  and  lasts  for  months. 

Circular  and  Sample  Wick  sent  for  10  cents. 

,  ,  ^  Metal  Tip  Lamp  Wick  Co, 

Agents  Wanted.  70  Cortlandt  St..  New  York 


BUBBEB  STORM  CAP. 


A  S3  CAP  FOR 
75  CTS. 

Weighs  only  four  ounces.  Easily 
carried  in  the  pocket.  This  cap  haa 
been  greatly  improved  since  the 
cut  was  engraved,  reaching  well 
down  on  the  shoulders,  and  pro¬ 
tecting  the  head,  neck,  and  shoul¬ 
ders  perfectly  from  rain,  wind,  and 
storm.  This  cap  will  be  appreciated 
by  car-drivers,  teamsters,  farmers, 
agents,  and  every  one  whose  duties 
call  them  out  of  doors  in  stormy 
weather.  Agents  will  reap  rich  har¬ 
vests  thii  winter,  as  the  cap  is  prac¬ 
tically  equal  to  any  article  of  the 

_ kind  sola  at  stores  for  $3.  Sample 

PPwsffiMgw  by  mall,  75  cts. ;  one  dozen'by  mail, 
AMERICAN  M’F’G  CO.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

BEST  WASHER  AND  WRINGER 

in  the  World.  Guaranteed  to  do  perfect  work  or  money 
refunded.  Warranted  for  5  years.  Price  of  Washer,  $8. 
Sample  to  Agent3,  $3.50,  Price  of  Wringer,  $7.50.  Sample, 
$4325.  Circulars  free. 

ERIE  WASHER  CO.,  ERIE,  Pa. 

VIOLIN  OUTFITS. 

Consisting  of  Violin,  Box,  Bow 
and  Teacher,  Sent  to  any  part 
jofth©  United  States  on  J  to  3 
days  trial  before 
buying. 


Violin 

_  Outfits 

at  @3.50,  87..  813.  833.  each.  Send  Stamp 

for  Beautifully  Illustrated  32  page  Catalogue  ot\  10- 
lins.  Guitars,  Banjos.  Cornets,  Flutes,  Strings  all  kindsMIarmon- 
leas.  Organ  Accordeons,  Music  Boxes,  &c.  Lowest 
Mali  Orders  a  Specialty.  C.W .  Story  e  26  Central  St.  Boston,  Mass 

MAKE  MONEY,  ALL  OF  YOU! 

'  Caxtonette  Press,  $8.00. 

Caxton  Press,  $13.00. 
COLUMBIAN  PRESSES  from  $25  to 
*  1 1  are 


$56;  will  do  first-class  work. 
bklf-inkoto  Presses  from 
CURTIS  &  MITCHELL,  Boston,  Ms. 
Bend  Stamp  for  catalogue.  Est&b.  1847. 


K/RE  YOUR  OWN  RUGS 


cm»s,  permanent  business  to  Agents.  Send  stamp  for  eir- 
eolax.  IS.  8.  FROST  &  CO.,  22  Ivemont  Row,  Boston,  Mass. 


Fort  edward  collegiate  institute 

(Rebuilt).  Twenty-fourth  academic  year.  Sept.  12, 1881. 
New  brick  buildings,  handsome  and  commodious,  heated 
with  steam.  Specially  capacious  and  attractive  chapel,  par¬ 
lors,  class  and  study  rooms.  A  modified  three  years’  College 
Course  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  College  Preparatory,  Busi¬ 
ness,  Oratory  and  Music.  For  full  explanation,  with  cuts, 
calendars,  rates  and  rules,  address. 

JOSEPH  E.  KING,  D.  D.»  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 

$65  to  $150 
)  per  Month. 

Steady  work  all  Spring  and 
Summer.  For  full  particulars 
Address,  J.  C.  McCURDY  <&  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


TEACHERS  WANTED,1 


AGENTS  I 


AGENTS  ! 


AGENTS  l 


HAS  “ 

THE 

FUNNIEST 


JOSIAH  ALLEN’S  WIFE 
„ . M£LA  NEW  BOOK. 

My  Wayward  Pardner.” 

AGENTS  WANTED  in  every  Town.  Don’t  miss  it,  but 
send  for  Circular  at  once,  and  secure  territory.  Address, 
American  Publishing  Hartford?  Conn* 

MUSIC  BOOKS  Just  Published. 

«KMS  of  FOREIGN  SONGS,  J^cbEaG% 

and  Italian  words.  A  superb  collection. 

(9lIi»AN  ti  j'|  Dili  I  s  For  Reed  Organ  and  Mel o- 
UltUAll  IHLLUllllA,  deon.  New  gems  01d  Fa. 

vorites,  put  up  m  elegant  shape. 

FLUSTER  of  ENGLISH  SONGS.  sbe; 

best  foreign  authors.  Nothinglike  It.  Either  of  the  above, 
post-free,  S3.  WHITE,  SMITH  &  CU,,  Boston,  Mass. 

PT*  FRIENDS  If  you  are  In  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Coinb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  1.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio, 


LYON  &  HEALY 

63  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 

Will  send  prepaid  to  any  address  their 

SAND  CATALOOUi, 

for  1881,  200  pages,  210  Engravings) 
o  f  Instruments,  Suite,  Caps,  Belts, 

Pompons,  Epaulets,  Cap- Lamps, 

Stands,  Drum  Major’s  Staffs,  and 
Hats,  Sundry  Band  Outfits,  Repairing 
fMaterials,  also  includes  Instruction  and  Es- 
jercises  for  Amateur  Bands,  and  a  Catalogue* 
of  Choice  Band  Music. 

EUBEKA  IEOH  BOOPING  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


CURRIER’S  PATENT  ROOFING, 

19  EAST  SECOND  ST.,  CINCINNATI. 


ARTESIAN  WELL 
DRILLING  &  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PROSPECT¬ 
ING  MACHINERY. 


WELL  BORING, 

and  how  to  use,  is  fully  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recommended 
by  the  AEL®nC&l  Agfleultoilt5 **  in  the  November  Number  1879. 
Pag^  4S5»  Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  worked  by  manj  horse  or 
steam  power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  ©ounty®  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer  °and  very  profitable.  Can  get  good  wells  in  earthier 
rock  anywhere*  W@  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells.  Send  for 
illustrated  price-list  and  terms  to  Agents*  Address® 

Flares  Well  Excavator  Go.,  29  Boss  Street,  Now  York,  U.  S.  A. 

TMFORTED  and  NATIVE  Game  Dogs,  Bull  Terriers, 
JL  Scotch  and  Skve  Terriers  i  rare  specimens',  Albino  Rats 
(tame),  pink  eyes,  $2  perpair.  30  varieties  of  fine  Pigeons. 
Pets  and  Poultry.  J.  J.  Walker,  Box  1593  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 

TEACHERS  wanted,  g 

Steady  work  all  Spring  and 
Address,  Summer.  For  full  particulars 

J.  C.  McCURDY  &  Co.,  Philadelpaia,  Pa. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY* 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October., 
each  year.  Circular  and  information  can  be  bad  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  r 

A.  LIABTAKD,  M.O.V.S., 

Dean  of  tike  Faculty, 

POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest* 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
-nblished.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
L25peryear.  Also  the  American 


papers  for  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  injpostage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 

X>  A  TVT'PTTT  “Successful  Breeding- 

X  Alii!  XHjJth  1  ,  of  Poultry,”  free  to  any 
address.  (JHAS.  K.  ALLEN  7&  CO.,  HARTFORD,  Conn. 

A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White: 
Leghorns,  another  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 


SEYMOURS 


Iteel  SHEEP  SHEARS 


PRESSES,  DIES,  &  Other 

FRUIT-CAI  TOOLS, 

Illustrated  List  Free. 


PEBEACUTE 
Machine  Oo, 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
&  20  Clift  St.,N.Y, 


! 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 

Presses  and  outfits  from  $S  to  $500 
Over  2,000  styles  of  type.  Catalogue  and 
'reduced  price  list  free, 

H.  HOOTER.  Pliila.,  Pa. 


Agricultural  Analyses. 

A.  R.  LEDOUX  &  CO., 
ANALYTICAL  &  CONSULTING  CHEMISTS, 
Laboratories  )  17  Cedar  Street, 
and  Office,  I  New  York  City. 

Chemical  Analyses  and  Investigations  of  ai.l  Kinds. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  A  SFECIALTY. 

Analyses  of  Superphosphates,  Chemicals,  Feed¬ 
ing  Stuffs,  Soils,  Marls,  Waters,  etc.,  etc, 
jy  Special  contracts  made  with  Agricultural  Societies. 
Farmers'  Clubs,  Granges,  and  Manufacturers. 

EMOR  Y  A  -  ELLSWORTH,  B.S.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Mural  Architect,  Aqr'l  Engineer,  and  Landscape  Gardener. 

Plans  and  Specifications  prepared,  Estimates  made,  and 
Superintendence  furnished  for  the  erection  of  farm  and 
country  houses,  and  for  the  laving  out,  drainage,  irrigation, 
and  general  improvement  of  ail  rural  estates. 

Correspondsnok  Solicited. 

EX  A  WAT3D  produce  commis- 

i  OK  U«  W  .fiXlJJj  SION  MERCHANTS. 

(established  1845.)  Send  for  Circular  of  Great  Value, 

giving  full  Instructions  for  shipping 

POULTRY-,  GAME,  BUTTER,  and  PRODUCE. 

No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

Kef.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


H.  SEYMOUR  CUTLERY G°  HOLYOKE  MASS 

I>OG  I*OWE BL. 

25  per  cent  more 
n ,  power  than  any  other. 
Has  adjustable  bridge. 

I  AlMSSSw  3°  lb  dog  will  churn 
iWlillllllsir  i°r  ^  or  more  cows. 

Address, 

_ ALBANY  AfiB’L  W0BK8,  Albany  K.  Y, 

ECONOMY  WASHER  CUTTER. 

|(Pat.  July  15,  1879).  Cuts  Washers  of 
Leather  or  Rubber  for  carriages,  wagons, 
mowing  machines,  and  small  machinery 
from  K  to  5  inches  in  diameter.  The  best 
and  cheapest  Washer  Cutter  made.  Sent 
by  mail,  prepaid  to  any  address,  on  receipt 
of  50  cents.  Liberal  discount  to  Agents. 

WILLARD  BROS,  &  BARTLEY, 

Cleveland,  O, 


1881.] 
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CHEESE  and  BUTTER  MAKERS5  SUPPLIES,  and 
Complete  Manufacturing  Outfits! 

Gang  Presses  and  Self-Bandaging  Cheese  Hoops.  All  royalties  paid 
by  us.  $625  CASH  PREMIUMS  at  late  International  and  State  Dairy 
Fairs  for  very  best  Apparatus  for  Manufacturers  of  Butter  and  Cheese. 
Acid,  Butter-milk  and  Skim-Milk  saved.  "  ANTI-HUFF  ”  EXTRACT, 
a  great  success, makes  finest  Skim-Milk  Cheese.  ANN  ATTOINE,  REN¬ 
NETS,  BANDAGE,  ANNATTO,  SCALE  BOARDS,  FAIRBANKS 
SCALES,  etc.  Lapham’s  Patent  Seamless  Cheese  Bandage  taking 
wonderfully— bound  to  supersede.  Less  expensive— no  waste— saves 
making  Bandage.  Sizes  for  13-inch  to  16-inch  cheese. 

HANSEN’S  DANISH  LIQUID  BUTTER  COLOR. 

Has  taken  Thirty  Highest  Prises,  and  three  Gold  Medals  at  World's  Fairs.  Is  prepared  in  vegetable  oil,  used 
to  color  the  finest  butter  made  in  Europe,  and  fast  superseding  all  other  Coloring  in  America.  Does  not  color  the  butter - 
■milk,  makes  butter  beautiful,  greatly  enhances  Us  value.  No  alkali  used.  One  dozen  bottles,  with  directions  for 
making  the  finest  butter,  free  to  druggists  or  dealers.  HANSEN’S  LIQUID  CHEESE  COLOR,  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF 
RENNET.  No  Manufacturer  or  Re-packer  of  Butter  can  afford  to  neglect  these  Danish  preparations.  Samples  by  mail. 
■Correspondence  answered.  Circulars  furnished.  COME  AND  SEE  OUR  CREAMERY.  ALSO,  BARN  AND  SlLO. 

WHITMAN  &  BURRELL,  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

THE  BEST  COOLERS  OR  VATS  EOR  RAISING  CREAM  GUARANTEED. 


Only  Double  Ring  Invented. 
CHAMPION 

aotog;  3Fl.i3Ci.sror, 

RINGS  AND  HOLDER. 

No  sharp  points  in  the  flesh  to 
^  cause  irritation  and  soreness,  as  in 

m  ease  of  rings  that  close  with  the 

vy  CM  joints  in  the  flesh,  and  produce 
sorenesss  of  the  nose. 

The  Champion  Hog  Holder  speaks  for  itself  In 
CHAMBERS,  BERING  &  QUINLAN, 


Only  Single  Ring  Ever  Invented  That 
Closes  on  the  Outside  of  the  Nose. 
Brown’s  Elliptical  Ring 

And  Triple  Groove  Hog  and  Pig  Ringer. 

This  is  the  only  Single  Ringer  ever  invented 
that  closes  on  the  outside  of  the  nose.  It 
overcomes  a  serious  defect  in  all  triangular 
and  other  rings  which  close  with  the  joints 
together  in  the  flesh,  causing  it  to  decay  and 
to  keep  the  hog’s  nose  sore, 
the  above  cuts. 

Exclusive  Manufacturers,  DECATUR,  ILL. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


ElfOil  N  LEGHORNS  A  Specialty.- For  large  size, 
distinct  markings  and  extraordinary  laying  qualities,  my 
-strain  of  Brown  Leghorns  cannot  be  excelled.  Eggs,  $2  for  13. 
Trio,  $6-  GEO.  SCOTT.  Springfield,  N.  J. 

EGGS -ok  HATCHING. 

From  Light  Brahmas,  Partridge,  White  and  Black  Cochins. 
Plymouth  Rocks,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  B.  B.  R. 
■Games,  Houdans,  at  $2  for  13,  $3  for  26  Eggs.  Pekin  Ducks, 
and  Bronze  Turkeys,  $3  for  13  Eggs.  Packed  in  new  baskets 
and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular.  Money 
sent  by  Registered  letter.  Send  in  your  order  early,  as  they 
will  be  filled  in  rotation  as  received.  Mention  this  paper. 
HOMER.  H.  HEWITT,  Williamsburg,  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 

Extra  fine.  Score 
over  90  points. 
Eggs,  $1.50  for  13 ;  $2,50  for  26.  SOL.  WRIGHT.  Ghent,  Ky, 

T7!  /"  "1  /^T  Cl  for  Hatching.  Send  for  circular  to 
|p  j  |  -rl  CUMBERLAND  VALLEY  POULTRY 

^ x . *  ’  YARDS,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

Care  and  expense  not  spared  to  have  the  oest  Strains.  Trios 
for  sale .  F»  C*  BIDDLE,  Chadd’s  Ford,  Pa. 

EGGS  *<>«  HATCHING. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  Upham’s  Strain,  and  First  Prize  Stock. 
,  B.ii.  R.  Games,  imported  and  mated  with  Warner’s  Strain. 
Only  showed  them  once,  took  1st  prize.  Houdans,  Grant’s 
Stock,  Brown  Leghorns  and  Pekin  Ducks.  Price,  $2  for  13 ; 
$3  for  26  Eggs.  A.  S.  BEEKMAN,  South  Branch,  N.  J. 

BRED  &  SHIPPED. 

Also  Sporting  Dogs  and 
.Imerick,  7 


GAME  FOWL 

Cattle,  by  J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper 


Cooper  Hill,  L; 


,  Ireland. 


THOROUGHBRED  &  CROSS-BREED  JERSEY  STOCK. 

10  Thoroughbred  Heifers  and  Cows,  3  to  8  years  old. 

5  “  Bulls,  8  months  to  3  years  old. 

10  “  Heifers,  6  to  8  months  old. 

5  “  Yearlings  past,  in  calf. 

All  the  above  are  registered  or  entitled  to  registry  in  the 
A.  J.  C.  Club  Register. 

25  Cross-breed  Heifers  and  Cows  2  to  7  years  old.  These 
;  are  a  mixture  of  the  two  breeds,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires,  the 
best  Family  or  Butter  Cows  I  have  ever  bred.  All  are  rich 
milk^s  and  butter-makers.  Some  of  them  2-lb.  Cows.  No 
printed  circulars  issued.  My  prices  range  from  $45  for  a 
nigh  grade  Heifer  Calf,  to  $o00  for  the  best  thoroughbred 
Cow.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  examine  the  Stock  in  per¬ 
son,  in  preference  to  my  own  selection. 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 

ESSEX  PIGS  A  Specialty. 

75  to  100  Pedigree  Pigs  for  delivery  in  June,  six 
weeks  to  two  months  old.  _  Write  for  prices. 


C.  W.  CANFIELD,  Bradford  Co.,  Athens,  Pa. 

■JERSEY  CALVES 

imported,  can  be  registered ;  1  Heifer,  1  year,  solid  color, 
black  switch  and  tongue,  very  pretty;  1  Heifer,  flve-eighths 
brindle  and  white,  in  calf  by  Lord  Darnley ;  1  Bull  Calf,  3 
weeks  old,  very  cheap.  Boxed  f.o.b.  For  prices,  address, 
F.  C.  BIDDLE,  Chadd’g  Ford,  Pa. 


HOUSEKEEPERS,  ATTENTION! 


THE  GLOBE 

WASHBOARD 

Is  Still  the  Best. 


The  Improved 

UNION  CHURN. 


It  is  Warranted  to  be 
all  right.  You  run  no 
risk  in  buying  one. 

Send  for  Circulars  with  full 
details  of  either  or  both  these 
articles  to  the 

UNION  MAWF’C  CO..  Toledo,  Ohio. 

MOVELTY  INCUBATOR. 

I  offer  this  as  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  best  Incubator  in 
the  market.  Costing  less  than  3  cts. 
perday  for  oil.  Hatches  80  to 90 per 
cent  almost  surely.  Holds  100 
Eggs.  Price,  $30.00,  ready 
for  shipment. 

Also  NOVELTY  HYDRO¬ 
MOTHER.  Price,  $8.50, 

ready  for  shipment.  Circulars  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  on  application. 

A.  G.  ATKINS,  Orange',  N,  J. _ 

INCUBATORS 

“THE  ACME.” 


or  sprinkling.  See  circular. 

“THE  CENTENNIAL.” 

Well  known,  and  in  use  by  scores  of  the  most  prominent 
breeders.  Also  Brooders,  from  $6  upwards.  Send  Sc.  stamp 
for  circular  to  A.  M.  HALSTED,  P.  O.  Box  10.  Rye.  N.  Y 


iim 

Weight  of  two  Ohio  Improved 

CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS. 

Send  for  description  of  this  famous  breed 
and  fowls.  State  if  member  of  grange. 

^ ^ JLjJLJHXVERkCyeveland^O. 

f|lQ  FOR  COWS  having  SORE 
l  TEATS,  I  will  send  best  COW- 
'•  MILKER  TUBES  (Universal 
or  Automatic).  One  Tube,  35  cts.,  in  stamps  ;  2  for  60  cts. ; 
4  for  90  cts.  I.  W.  PARMENTER, 

r  ||15  Murray  St.,  P,  O.  Box  464,  N.  Y.  _ 

WM.  CROZIER, 

BEACON  HILL,  Northport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  and 
Jersey  Cattle,  which  always  take  the  HigheBt  Awards  at 
County ,  State,  National,  and  International  Shows.  South- 
down  Sheep  direct  from  Lord  Walsinghan  s  flock,  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Berkshires  of  the  highest  type.  Collie  Dogs  of  my 
own  selection  on  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  An  inspection 
of  the  stock  invited.  Only  2  hours  from  N.  Y.  City. 


★ask^for* 


Wells,  Richardson  &  Co’s  rag  @  |  spa  ess*  ^  e  gsa* 

PERFECTED  BUTTER  COLOR 

It  Gives  Butter  the  gilt-edged  color  the  year  round*  The  1  argest  Butter  Buyerae’ecommeiidflts  use® 
Thousands  of  Dairymen  say  IT  IS  PERFECT.  Used  by  allthe  best  Creameries.  Awarded  the  Inter* 
national  Diploma  at  N.  Y.  Dairy  Fair.  Ask  your  druggist  or’merchantforit;  or  write  to  ask  what  it  is,  what 


it  costs,  who  uses!  t,  where  to  get  it. 


ELLS,  RICHARDSON  CO.®  Proprietors,  Rurlisnjjton.  Vt® 


US  Z  JfONLYJfTH  IS)fT  H  E#FIRSTJf  AN 0  JfTH  E  BESTlf 


THE  GENUINE 


MlMCttASy 


vru 


GET  THE  BEST 


Five  sizes  made  for  Family  Dairies.  Four  sizes  for,  Fac¬ 
tory  use.  They  continue  to  be  the  Standard  Churns  of  the 
Country.  Send  for  a  Churn  or  a  Descriptive  Circular  to  the 
SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  Concord,  N.  H 

Rectangular  and 
Square  BOX  t 

Cheapest  and  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  alwam  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  Lever  Butter 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Clinrn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 
CORNISH  &  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

COOLEY  CREAMEE 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1879. 

Butter  made  by  this  Process 
awarded  Sweepstakes  at  In¬ 
ternational  Dairy  Fair,  1878. 
anu  Gold  Medal  and  First 
Premium  at  same  Fair,  1879. 
First  Premium  at  Royal 
Agricultural  Exhibition,  Lon¬ 
don,  1879. 

Manufactured  in  four  styles 
and  ten  sizes. 

The  Regular.— The  cans  in 
this  are  removed  to  bench  for 
skimming  automatically. 

The  Junior.— The  skimming 
is  done  automatically  without 
removing  cans  from  Creamer. 
The  Upright  or  Cabinet.— Has  a  compartment  under 
the  water  tank,  the  illuminated  conical  point  of  cans  pro¬ 
jecting  into  this  compartment.  Skims  without  removing  cans. 

The  Elevator.— Has  a  hoisting  arrangement  for  raising 
cans  out  of  the  tank.  Milk  drawn  off  automatically  before 
removing  cans  from  platform  of  the  elevator. 

Each  of  these  styles  have  transparent  panes  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  when  the  milk  is  out,  and  the  cream 
about  to  flow.  Our  patents  cover  this  process  of  “skim¬ 
ming.”  No  others  have  a  right  to  use  it. 

B3,“Send  for  “  Dairyman,”  giving  full  particulars  ann 
testimonials. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

Bellows  Falls,  Yt. 


BUTTER  PRINTER. 

SELF-GAUGING. 

IT  IS  MORE  EXACT  THAN  WEIGH¬ 
ING.  IT  MAKES  VERY  NEAT- 
PRINTS,  and  in  ONE  FOURTH 
THE  TIME  BY  HAND. 
Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  circular. 

A.  H.  REID, 

26  South  16th  St.,  Phila. 


CHEESE  FACTORY 

APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Boilers  anti  Engines,  Vats,  Gang  Presses, 
ete.,  etc.  Everything  used  in  making  Cheese  and  Butter. 
Send  for  circular.  JOHN  S.  CARTER, 

(Successor  to  G.  B.  Weeks),  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


THE  “LILLY” 

BUTTER-WORKER 

Sweeps  the  Field. 

Special  Premium  of  a  Silver 
Medal  at  late  Pennsylvania  State 
Fair.  First  Premium  at  the 
late  Connecticut  State  Fair,  and 
at  Dairymen’s  and  County  Fairs 
innumerable. 

For  ease  and  thorough  work  it 
is  absolutely  unequaled. 

Circulars  free. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBELS, 

No.  316  Race  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


LINCOLN  PATENT 

Channel  Can  Creamery. 

DEEP  SETTING  PERFECTED. 

Gets  all  the  Cream  in  less  than  ten 
hours  with  ordinary  well  or  running  water, 
or  in  two  hours  with  ice  water,  with  less  than 
half  the  ice  called  for  by  any  other  process. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Send  for  circular. 
WM.  E.  LINCOLN,  Warren,  Mass. 


Send  to  GEO.  W.  SIMMONS, 
lamifaeturer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  BEE 
LEEPER’S  SUPPLIES,  Newark,  Delaware,  for 
rice  List  of  Bee  Hives,  Extractors,  Veils,  Queens,  &c.,  &c. 
ONE  PIECE  BOXES  A  SPECIALTY. 


USE  THE  VERY  BEST. 

“  Trade  R  Mark.” 

ANNATTO. 

L.  E.  RANSOM,  34  Maiden  Lane,  JV.  Y.  City. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Farm  and  Garden. 

Allen’s  (R.  L,  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book . $2  50 

Allen’s  VR.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Bailey’s  The  Book  of  Ensilage .  1  00 

Barnard’s  Farming  by  Inches .  38 

Barnard’s  Gardening  for  Money .  1  50 

Barnard’s  My  Ten  Rod  Farm .  38 

Barnard’s  Strawberry  Garden .  38 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  2  50 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Buist’s  Famibt  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Cobbett's  American  Gardener .  75 

Curtiss  on  Wheat  Culture .  50 

Emerson's  Farmers'  and  Planters’  Encyclopaedia .  6  00 

Farming  for  Protit . 3  75 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Pyize  Essays  by  practical  growers.]  30 

French's  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Cabbages .  30 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  etc .  30 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising .  SO 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  30 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Harlan's  Farming  with  Green  Manures .  1  00 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Hop  Culture.  By  nine  experienced  cultivators .  30 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One .  1  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage .  1  75 

Klippa-t’s  Wheat  Plant .  1  75 

Lelana  s  Farm  Homes,  In-Doors  and  Out-Doors .  1  50 

Lorlng's  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotham .  3  50 

Nichols’  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1  25 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper.,  30c.;  cloth. .  60 

Potato  Culture.  'Prize  Essay.) .  25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  8  vols.,  each .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs .  30 

Riley's  Potato  Pests . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. .  75 

Roe's  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  1  50 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . . .  75 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1  50 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  1  00 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Tim  Bunker  Papers  ;  or,  Yankee  Farming .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators.  25 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’  Manual.  3  vols .  4  50 

Waring’s  Book  of  the  Farm . 2  00 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Fruits  and  Flowers. 

American  Ro9e  Culturist .  SO 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  I  75 

Barnard’s  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  .  38 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

fluist’s  Flower-Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Culver’s  Fruit  Preserver’s  Manual .  25 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5  00 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . .  75 

Elliott’s  Hand  Hook  for  Fruit  Growers.... pa.,  60c.;  clo.  1  00 

Field’s  Pear  Culture.  .  1  25 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist  .  1  50 

Fulton's  Peach  Culture .  1  50 

Heinrich’s  Window  Flower  Garden .  75 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture.  (New&Enlar’dEd.)  1  50 
Husmann’s  American  Grape  Growing  &  Wine  Making..  1  50 

Johnson’s  Winter  Greeneries  at  Home .  l  00 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  .  1  25 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  1  50 

Phin’B  Open  Air  Grape  Culture .  1  00 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  1  00 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Robinson’s  Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours .  1  50 

Roe’s  Success  with  Small  Fruits .  5  00 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture .  30 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed .  3  75 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  .paper,  50c.;  clo.  1  00 
White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

Horses. 

Baucher’s  New  Method  of  Horsemanship .  1 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  3  vols . 30 

Clarke  on  Horses’  Teeth .  1 

Coleman  on  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing . 2 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  Svo,  cloth...  2 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  12 inn .  1 

Delisser’s  Horseman's  Guide . boards.  75c. ;  cloth..  1 

Durant's  Horseback  Riding  from  Medical  Point  of  View.  1 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book .  2 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3 

Famous  American  Race  Horses  . 

Famous  American  Trotting  Horses . 

Famous  Horses  of  America .  1 

Flower's  Bits  and  Bearing  Reins . 

Goingls  Veterinary  Dictionary.  .  2 

Helm’s  American  Roadsters .  5 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers .  1 

Hints  and  Helps  to  Horsemen  . 

Horses  and  Hounds . . 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  1 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1 

Law’s  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser .  3 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3 

McClure’s  American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide .  1 

Miles  On  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Percheron  Horse .  1 

Rarey  and  Knowlsou’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer . 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  1 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2 

Stewart’s  American  Farmer's  Horse  Book .  3 


Stewart’s  Stable  Book .  1 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Eng.Ed.8vo.  8 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field,  Am.Ed.12mo.  2 

Wallace's' American  Stud-Book.  Vol.  1 . 10 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.  1  &  2 — 20 

Woodruff's  Trotting  Horse  of  America  . 2 

Youatt  and  Skinner  on  the  Horse . .  2 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1 

Cattle,  Slieep,  and  Swine. 

Allen’s  (X.  F.)  American  Cattle .  2 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1 

Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep .  1 

Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry .  1 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor,  1 ‘.fmo .  1 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vn,  cloth .  2 

Enfield’s  Indian  Corn .  1 


Fleming’s  Veterinary  Obstetrics .  6  00 

Food  from  the  Far  West .  1  50 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . . .  75 

Hariis  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jersey,  Aldernev.  and  Guernsey  Cow . 1  50 

Keeping  One  Cow .  I  00 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep..  2  00 

Miles'  Stock  Breeding .  1  50 

Quincy  (Hon.  Jostah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd . 2  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Rcasor  on  the  Hog .  .  1  50 

Sidney  on  the  Pig .  50 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual.  (New  &  Enlarged  Ed.)..  1  5U 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle .  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 1  00 

Poultry. 

Burnham's  New  Poultry  Book .  2  00 

Corbett's  Poultry  Yard  and  Market... .pa.,  50  cts.;  cloth  75 

Felch’s  Amateur’s  Manual  of  Poultry .  75 

Geyelin’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1  25 

Gray’s  The  Game  Fowl .  1  50 

Lewis’  Practical  Poultry  Book .  1  50 

Miner's  Domestic  Poultry  Book .  1  00 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ paper,  40c.;  cloth .  75 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry .  1  00 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book. . 9  00 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl .  2  50 

Wright’s  Illus.  Book  of  Poultry.  Cl.  12.50;  Half  Morocco.17  50 

Wright's  Practical  Pigeon  Keeper .  1  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper . 2  00 

Architecture  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Ames’  Alphabets .  1  50 

Ames’  Compendium  of  Penmanship .  5  00 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Barn  Plans  and  Out-Buildings .  1  50 

Bicknell  s  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture .  6  00 

Bicknell’s  Detail  Cottage  &  Constructive  Architecture. 10  00 

Bicknell’s  Public  Buildings.  New .  3  50 

Blcknell’s  School-House  and  Church  Architecture .  3  00 

Bicknell’s  Specimen  Book  of  Architect’l  Design.  New.  1  00 

Bicknell's  Stables,  Out  buildings,  Fences,  etc .  2  50 

Bicknell’s  Street,  Store,  and  Bank  Fronts.  New .  4  00 

Bicknell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder . .  4  00 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement . 10  00 

Burns’ Architectural  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’ Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Cameron's  Plasterer’s  Manual .  75 

Camp’s  How  Can  I  Learn  Architecture. .  .pa.,  25c. ;  clo.  50 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture .  1  50 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets . 3  00 

Croti  's  Progressive  American  Architecture .  6  00 

Cummings’  Architectural  Details .  6  00 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening . 6  50 

Elliott’s  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture . 4  00 

Gardner’s  Common  Sense  in  Church  Building .  1  00 

Gould’s  American  Stair-Builder  s  Guide .  3  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant.... . 3  00 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings  and  Fences . 4  00 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  75 

Hulme’s  Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments .  1  50 

Hussey’s  Home  Building . 3  00 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture .  4  00 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm,  and  Barn- Yard.  1  50 

Jacques'  Manual  of  the  House .  1  00 

Kern’s  Practical  Landscape  Gardening .  1  50 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses .  5  00 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  IIot-Houses .  1  50 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner .  5  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder .  5  00 

Palliser’s  American  Cottage  Homes .  5  00 

Palliser’s  Model  Homes .  1  00 

Palliser's  Useful  Details . ; . 3  00 

Phinn’s  Workshop  Companion, .  35 

Plummer’s  Carpenters’  and  Builders'  Guide .  1  00 

Powell's  Foundations  and  Foundation  Walls .  1  50 

Reed's  House  Plans  for  Everybody .  1  50 

Riddell’s  Carpenter  and  Joiner  Modernized . 7  50 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing . 7  00 

Riddell’s  Lessons  on  Hand  Railing  for  Learners .  5  00 

Riddell’s  The  Artisan .  5  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture .  4  00 

Weidenmann's  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . 2  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes . 1  50 

Withers’  Church  Architecture . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes  .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings....  1  00 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.  Vols.  1  &  2 . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  00 

Woollett’s  Old  Homes  Made  New .  1  50 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Field  Sports  and  Amusements. 

Amateur  Trapper  and  Trap  Makers'  Guide. pa., 50c.;  bds.  75 

Archer,  The  Modern .  25 

Archery,  Witchery  of .  1  50 

Athletic  Sports  for  Boys . bds. 75c.;  cloth..  1  00 

Barber’s  Crack  Shot .  1  25 

Batty’s  Practical  Taxidermy  and  Home  Decoration....  1  50 

Batty’s  How  to  Hunt  and  Trap .  1  50 

Rogardus’  Field,  Cover,  &  Trap  Shooting . 2  00 

Breech-loaders.  By  Gloan .  1  25 

Breech-loader,  Modern,  Greener .  2  50 

Burges’ American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field . 3  00 

Butler  on  the  Dog .  2  00 

Camp  Cookery,  Parloa .  50 

Camps  and  Tramps  in  the  Adirondacks .  1  25 

Canoe  and  Camera.  Square  12mo . . .  1  50 

Dead  Shot;  or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  25 

Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog .  3  00 

Dog,  by  Hill . .  . 2  00 

Dog,  The,  by  Idstone .  1  25 

Dog — Paths  to  Success .  50 

Dogs,  by  Richardson . paper,  30  cts.;  cloth. .  60 

Dogs,  by  Stables .  15 

Dogs  of  Great  Britain,  America,  and  other  Countries. .  2  00 

Dogs,  Scale  of  Points  in  Judging .  50 

Every  Boy's  Book  of  Sjiorts .  3  50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters . 3  50 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season .  1  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  2  vols . 4  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen .  2  00 

Frazar’s  Practical  Boat  Sailing . 1  00 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather .  .  50 

“Fysshe  and  Fvsshynge."  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  1496.  1  00 

Gildersleeve’s  Rifles  and  Marksmanship .  1  50 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .  1  00 

Hallock's  Camp  Life  in  Florida .  1  50 

Hallock's  Dog  Fanciers'  Directory.  .  75 

Hallock’s  Fishing  Tourist . 2  00 


Hallock’s  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer .  3  00* 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper  30c ;  cloth.  ...  60 

How  to  Camp  Out,  Goulu . oil-cloth,  75  cts  ;  cloth . .  1  00 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol .  50 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  75 

King’s  Trouting  on  the  Brule  River .  1  50 

Lewis’  American  Sportsman .  2  75 

Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting .  2  00 

Minot’s  Land  and  Game  Birds  of  New  England _  3  00 

Monstery’8  Art  of  Swimming .  50 

Norris’  American  Angler .  5  50’ 

On  the  Wing,  Bumsted .  l  50 

Roosevelt  &  Green’s  Fish  Hatching  and  Fish  Catching.  1  50 
Samuels’  Birds  of  New  England  and  Adjacent  States. . .  4  00 
Schley’s  American  Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting. . .  2  00 

Shooting  on  the  Wing .  75 

Starr’s  “  Forest  and  Stream  ”  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen.  50 

Stonehenge,  Dogs,  British  Islands .  7  50 

Stonehenge  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports .  4  50 

Stonehenge,  Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog .  .  3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Eng.  ed.,  Svo .  3  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Am.  ed.,  12mo .  2  00 

The  Archery .  15 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice .  l  50 

Miscellaneous. 

American  Bird  Fancier . 30 

American  Ornithology  (Wilson  &  Bonaparte) .  7  50 

Ames’  Compendium  of  Penmanship .  5  00 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  25 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier. 


30 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

~  ‘  - . .  '  .  75 

1  60 
1  00 


Book  ofMousehold  Pets . paper,  50c. :  cloth. 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy 
Brown’s  Taxidermist’s  Manual. 

Butler’s  Family  Aquarium .  75 

Caldwell's  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00' 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth . .  75 

Collection  of  Ornaments .  2  00 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals .  20 

Cooking  Manual  (Miss  Juliet  Corson) .  .  50 

Cooking  School  Text  Book  and  Housekeeper’s  Guide 

(Miss  Juliet  Corson) .  125 

Cook’s  Manual  of  the  Apiary .  1  25 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  .  1  25 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant . 2  50 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays  . .  3  00 

Dow’s  Plain  Facts  about  Florida .  25 

Dwyer’s  Immigrant  Builder .  1  50 

DuBsauce  on  the  Manufacture  of  Vinegar .  5  00 

Eassie’s  Wood  and  its  Uses .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master . 1  25 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville .  1  50 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees .  1  00 

Felker’s  What  Grocers  Sell  Us :  Manual  for  Buyers..  100 

Fisher's  Grain  Tables . .  40 

Fowler's  Twenty  Years  of  Inside  Life  in  Wall  Street. .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist .  1  00 

Gardner’s  Carriage  Painters'  Manual . . .  1  00 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint .  1  00 

Grant's  Beet  Root  Sugar .  1  25 

Grimshaw  on  Saws .  2  50 

Half  Hour  Recreations  in  Popular  Science.  2  vols .  5  00 

Harris's  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain  $4; 

Colored  Engravings .  6  50 

Harris’  Talks  on  Manures. . . .  1  50 

Hazard’s  Butter  and  Butter  Making .  25 

Hedges’  Sugar  Cane  and  their  Products .  1  00 

Holden’s  Book  of  Birds . paper,  25c. ,  cloth.  50 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing .  75 

Home  Cook-Book .  1  50 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

How  I  made  $350  a  Year  by  my  Bees .  25 

How  to  Make  Candy .  50 

John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) .  1  50 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

King’s  Beekeepers’ Text  Book.. paper, 75c _ cloth .  t  00 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee .  2  00 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

Maynard’s  Naturalist’s  Guide .  2  00 

Menhaden :  Its  Uses,  etc. ;  Goode  &  Atwater .  2  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  1  50 

Norris’  American  Fish  Culture .  1  75 

Northrop’s  Economic  Tree  Planting .  25 

Northrop’s  Schools  of  Forestry .  30 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Our  Farmer’s  Account  Book .  1  00 

Packard’s  Guide  to  Study  of  Insects .  5  00 

Packard’s  Half-hours  with  Insects .  2  50 

Packard’s  Our  Common  Insects .  1  50 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Phin’s  How  to  Use  the  Microscope .  75 

Phin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction .  50 

Porter  on  the  Sugar  Cane .  4  50 

Practical  Rabbit  Keeper .  .  .  1  50 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) .  1  50 

guinby’s  New  Bee-Keeping .  1  50 

iley’s  Locust  Plague .  1  25 

Ropp’s  Commercial  Calculator .  1  00  * 

Root’s  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture .  1  25 

Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log-Book .  35 

Skillful  Housewife .  ...  75- 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture .  100 

Stewart’s  Sorghum  and  its  Products . .  1  90 

Texas ;  the  Coming  Empire .  1  50 

The  Complete  Home .  2  75 

Twenty-five  Cent  Dinners,  New  Ed. (Miss  Juliet  Corson)  25 

Ville's  Artificial  Manures .  6  00 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures .  50 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens  .  1  50 

Ware’s  The  Sugar  Beet . 4  00 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage . .  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Condition  in  City  &  Country  Houses  50 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns .  2  00' 

Waring’s  Village  Improvements  and  Farm  Villages _  75- 

Willard’s  Practical  Butter  Book .  1  00 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry . . .  3  00 

Woodward’s  Artistic  Drawing  Studies., .  6  QO 

Woodward's  Designs  for  the  Fret  Saw .  50 

Woodward's  Ornamental  and  Fancy  Alphabets .  6  00 

Youatt  on  the  Dog .  2  50 

IN  STOCK: 

Bayle’s  House  Drainage  and  Water  Service .  3  00 

Bement’s  Poulterer's  Companion .  2  00 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America .  3  00 

Butler’s  Ventilation  of  Buildings.. .  50 

Byrne's  Ready  Reckoner  and  Price  Book .  r5 

Cole’s,  The  Horse’s  Foot .  1  00 

Coues’  Field  Ornithology .  2  50 

Cones'  Fur-Bearing  Animals .  3  00 

Coues’ Ivev  to  North  American  Birds .  7  00- 

Darwin’s  Variations  of  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Vols .  5  00- 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener. .pa.,  50c.;  clo.  1  00 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  5  00 

Holly's  Modern  Dwellings  in  Town  and  Country . 4  QO 

Johnson's  Gardener’s  Dictionary .  3  50 

Ladies’  Fancy  Work .  1  30 

Leavitt’s  Facts  about,  Peat .  i  t5 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping .  90 
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NEW  and  PRACTICAL  BOOKS, 


Suited  to  the  Wants  of  Plasterers,  Masons,  and 
Bricklayers. 

Cameron’s  Plasterer’s  Manna] . 75c. 

Powell’s  Foundation  and  Foundation 

Walls... . .  .......  ........  . $1.50 

New  Books  for  Sign  Painters  and  Draughtsmen. 
Ames’  Alphabets.— One  oblong  Volume,  33.7X11 
well  filled  Plates,  handsomely  bound  in  Cloth.. $1.50 
mathematical  Drawing  Instruments,  and 
How  to  Use  Them.  One  imperial  16mo.  volume, 
152  pages  and  over  70  illustrations,  including  11 
different  styles  of  lettering.. . ...$1.50 

New  and  Standard  Books  for  Carpenters  and  Builders, 
and  All  who  Contemplate  Building  or  Remodelling. 
Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads. 

Reduced  from. . . . .  $3.50  to  $2.50 

Atwood’s  R  files  of  Proportion.. . $1.00 

Bickuell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supple¬ 
ment.  Fifth  Edition.  Reduced  from. .. .  $12  to  $10 
Ulc knell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder. 

Fifth  Edition.  Reduced  from . $5  to  $4 

Gould’s  American  Stair-builder’s  Guide, 

with  Supplement.  Reduced  from . $4  to  $3 

Cummings’s  Architectural  Details.  Re¬ 
duced  from . . . . . . $10  to  $6 

Croff’s  Progressive  American  Architec¬ 
ture.  Reduced  from . . . . . .  .$10  to  $6 

Gardner’s  Common  Sense  in  Church 

Building.. . $1.00 

Bickuell’s  Detail,  Cottage,  and  Construc¬ 
tive  Architecture  ;  containing  seventy-five  large  Lith¬ 
ographic  Plates.  One  large  quarto  volume . $10 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages.  One  vol. 

oblong  8vo.,  of  forty  8x12  plates.  Cloth . $3 

Woollett’s  Old  Homes  Made  New.  One 

oblong  volume.  Cloth.  Twenty-two  plates _ $1.50 

Carpenters  and  Builders’  Assistant,  and 
Wood-Workers’  Guide.  By  L.  D.  Gould.  Contain¬ 
ing  twenty-three  plates,  fully  described.  8vo.  vol¬ 
ume,  bound  in  cloth.  (New  Edition.). . $3 

The  following  Five  New  Volumes  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  Architects  and  Builders, 
Blcknell’s  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture. 

Containing  Sixty-six  Plates,  showing  Plans,  Eleva¬ 
tions,  Views,  Sections  and  Details  of  low-priced, 
medium  and  first-class  Cottages,  Villas,  Farm  Houses 
and  Country  Seat*.  Also  Specifications  for  Frame 
and  Brick  Dwellings,  etc.,  etc.  Drawings  to  Scale.  $6 
Blcknell’s  Street,  Store  and  Bank  Fronts. 
Containing  Twenty-two  Plates,  Bhowing  Thirty-four 
designs  of  Street  Fronts  for  Dwellings,  Stores  and 

Banks.  Drawings  to  Scale.... . . $4 

Bicknell’s  Public  Buildings.  Containing 
Twenty-one  Plates,  showing  Libraries,  Town  Hall, 
Masonic  Hall,  Hotels,  Opera-House,  Court-House  and 
Railway  Stations,  including  a  variety  of  details  of 

same,  etc.  Drawings  to  Scale . $3.50 

Blcknell’s  School  -  House  and  Church 
Architecture.  Containing  Twenty-three  Plates,  show¬ 
ing  Twenty-six  Plans  and  Elevations  of  District, 
Village  and"  City  School-Houses :  Twenty-five  Plans, 
Elevations,  Views  and  Sections  of  medium  and  low- 
priced  Churches,  including  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 

Church  Details,  etc.  Designs  to  Scale . . $3 

Bicknell’s  Stables,  Out-Buildings,  Fences 
and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Containing  Twentyffonr 
Plates,  showing  Sixteen  Plans,  Elevations  and  Views 
of  Stables,  several  Out-Buildings  and  Fences,  and 
over  One  Hundred  Miscellaneous  Details.  Also 
Summer-Houses,  Seaside  Cottages,  Boat-House, 
Street  View  of  Twelve  Dwellings,  etc.  Elevations 

and  Plans  to  Scale . . . ._ . $2.50 

All  books  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Our  32-paged  1880  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  a 
full  description  of  all  of  the  above  and  other  books  on 
Architecture,  Carpentry  and  Building,  forwarded  free  to 
any  address  on  application  by  postal  card  or  otherwise. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 


□  EOERICK’S  HAY  PRESSES 

are  sent  anywhere  on  trialto 
operate  against  all 
other  Presses,  the 
customerkeeping 
the  one  that  suits 
\best.  No  one  has 
lever  dared  show 
lupanyotherPrcss, 
/as  Dederick’s 
Press  is  known  to 
be  beyond  com  pe¬ 
tition,  and  will  bale 
'with  twice  the  rapidity  of 
any  other.  The  only  way 
inferior  machines  can  be  sold  is  to  deceive  the  inex¬ 
perienced  by  ridiculously  false  statements,  and  thus  sell 
without  sight  or  seeing,  and  swindle  the  purchaser.  W ork- 
ingany  other  Press  alongside  of  Dederick’s  always  sells 
the  purchaser  a  DedaricK  Press,  and  allknow  it  too  well 
to  show  up.  Address  for  circular,  or  call  and  see  Presses 
withP.  K.  Dederick  &  Co.,  Albany.  N.  Y.,  and  No.  165 
West  16th  St. ,  Chicago,  Ill. ,  Tyner  &  Hadley,  Indianapo¬ 
lis,  Indian%  Semple  &  Birge  Man’f 'g  Co.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. , 
Trumbull,  Reynolds  &  Allen,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Haines 
Bros.  &  Co., Omaha, Neb.,  R.  V.  Tompkins.  Dallas,  Tex- 
as,  W.  J.  Kinsey,  Denver,  Col.,  Geo.  A.  Lowe,  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah,  Price  Press  Co  ,  San  Leandro,  California 
ana  J.  H.  Heltland  &  Co.,  Quincy,  Ill. 

N.  B.— Dbderiok  &  Co.  do  not  usually  notice  the  lie*  nt 
unscrupulous  characters,  but  in  reply  to  such  as  have  been 
published  from  Quincy,  Ill.,  we  have  to  gay  that  the  Per¬ 
petual  Frees  has  never  been  beaten  on  test  and  no  other 
Press  has  or  dares  make  a  test.  If  anybody  wanting  a 
Press,  questions  this,  let  them  invite  a  test  and  the  Per¬ 
petual  alone  will  be  there.  Or  better  still  go  right  on  to 
Quincy,  to  the  shanty  issuing  these  falsehoods,  and  you 
will  find  on  their  own  dunghill  the  Perpetual  alone 
dares  show  up.  The  Perpetual  always  responds  to 
Invitations  to  test,  even  when  other  machines 
infringe  Dederlck’s  patents,  as  In  this  case,  in  or¬ 
der  to  satisfy  all  that  Dederlck's  Presses  will  do  from  two 
to  three  times  the  work  of  any  other,  and  we  will  pay  a 
premium  to  anybody  who  will  find  a  competitor  at 
Quincy,  except  on  paper.  Call  on  J .  H.  Hestland,  Agent 
at  Quincy,  Ill.,  the  Perpetual  Is  there  ready. 

KEMP’S 

MANURE  SPREADER, 

Pulverizer,  and  Cart  Comtiined. 


A  NEW  FARM  IMPLEMENT,  EQUAL¬ 
ING  THE  MOWING  MACHINE. 

For  particulars  and  Illustrated  Circular,  address, 

KEMP  Sc  BURPEE  M’F’G  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Barn  Plans 


OUTBUILDINGS. 

A  most  Valuable  Work,  full  of  Ideas, 
Hints,  Suggestions,  Plans,  etc., 
by  Practical  Writers,  for  the 

Construction  of  all  Outbuildings. 

Chapters  are  devoted,  among  other  subjects,  to  the 

ECONOMIC  EBECTI0N  AND  USE 
OF  BARNS. 

Grain  Barns.  Corn  Houses. 

Horse  Barns.  Smoke  Houses. 

Cattle  Barns.  lee  Houses. 

Slieep  Barns.  Pig  Pens. 

Granaries. 

THERE  ARE  LIKEWISE  CHAPTERS  UPON 
Bird  Houses.  Work  Shops. 

Dog  Houses.  Barn  Yards. 

Tool  Sheds.  Ventilators. 

Manure  Sheds.  Roofs  and  Roofing. 
Root  Pits.  Doors  &  Fastenings. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 


LARGEST  AND  FINEST  COLLECTION  OF 


Clydesdale  Draft  Horses 

v  Ever  Been  on  the  American  Continent.  Also 

HAMBLETONIAN  S, 

And  other  strains  of  TROTTING  HORSES,  Holstein  and 
Devon  Cattle.  Two  Importations  for  1881  already  re¬ 
ceived.  Catalogues  sent  free.  Address, 

POWELL  BROS.,  Springboro,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

FOREST  CITY  NURSERIES. 

FINE  STOCK  OF  LARGE 

EVERGREEN  &  DECIDUOUS  TREES 

For  STREETS,  LAWNS,  and  CEMETERIES.  Also  a  large 
and  fine  Stock  of  Small  Evergreen  and  Deciduous 

TREES  FOR  NURSERYMAN’S  USE. 

Catalogue  mailed  free. 

THOS.  JACKSON,  Portland,  Me. 


$1  per  400,  $2  per 


1  per  100, 5 
1,000.  $1.! 


,50  per  1,000  for 


A  2, 0ft)  and  upwards.  Discount  on  large  lots 

JV  W  A  *4.  X  U  Write  for  circular. 

W.  W.  RATHBONE,  Marietta,  O. 

SEED  POTATOES. 

Send  for  my  illustrated  Descriptive  and  Priced  Circulat 
of  over  25  of  the  leading  Varieties  of  Potatoes, 
now  offered  for  seed. 

J.  C.  EVERITT,  Ontario,  La  Grange  Co.,  Indiana. 

“  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE.” 

The  result  of  25  years’  experience.  28-page  pamphlet. 
Send  postal  for  copy. 

M.  CRAWFORD,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

T>  AISIN  GRAPE  VINES.— Best  varieties,  by  mail, 
I  V  85  eta. ;  8  for  $1.  Cuttings,  warranted  to  grow,  1C  cts. 
each.  W.  A.  SANDERS,  Sanders,  Fresno  Co.,  California. 

Windbreaks  and  Hedges. 

Norway  Spruce.  2  to  S  feet,  $10  per  100. 

K  Bmuveitvine,6^5.  y?  Blauvelt  &  Co. 


m 


HONEY  BEES. 

We  have  something  new  which  every  per¬ 
son  interested  In  Bees  or  Honey  should  see. 
Don’t  fall  to  send  for  our  Illustrated  Cir¬ 
cular  for  1881.  We  sell  everything  used  In, 
advanced  Bee-keeping 

L.  C.  ROOT  &  BRO., 
Mohawk,  N.  "ST. 


3 


MONTHS!  The  Sunny  South. 

_  I  An  eight-page  family  paper.  In- 

I  structive,  interesting  and  amusing, 
■pi  nr,  I  Try  it.  Send  stamps.  Address, 

T  Ult  1 1  111  I  Sunny  South,  Brownwood, 
Name  this  paper. 


Texas. 


THE  RACINE  IRON  WORKS 

Mauufacture  FLORISTS’  and  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  IRON  GOODS. 

Ferner  ies,  or  War¬ 
dian  Cases,  Aqua¬ 
ria,  Fountains, 
Vases,  Brackets, 
Plant  W 1  n  d  o  w 
Boxes,  Flower 
Stands,  Chande¬ 
liers,  etc. 

S.  FREEMAN  &  SON, 
Proprietors, 
Racine,  Wis. 

SS^Send  for  our  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogues. 

to  300  acres. 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 

GOOD  BOOKS. 

Every  intelligent  person  knows  that  it  pays  every  man, 
young  or  old,  to  provide  himself,  or  it  he  has  a  family,  to 
provide  them  with  good  books.  The  Orange  Judd  Co. 
publish  a  large  number  of  the  best  books  on  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  Field  Sports,  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  etc.,  etc. 
A  condensed  list  of  these  will  be  sent  to  any  one  forwarding 
by  postal  card  his  address  to  the  Publishers,  and  asking  for 
Book  List.  No.  2. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 
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.ENJOY  A  CUP  OF  GOOD  TEA. 

3M  I. Its.  of  our  celebrated 

m-m  CHOP  TEA, 

the  Finest  and  MOST  BENE¬ 
FICIAL  Imported,  sent  by 
Mail  on  receipt  of  $'2.30., 
postage  paid.  It  is  a  BLACK 
TEA,  with  a  GREEN  TEA 
flavor.  RECOMMENDED  to 
SUIT  ALL  TASTES.  Sam¬ 
ple  of  any  of  our  Teas  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  6  Cents.  Post¬ 
age-  stamps  taken.  GOOD 
TEAS,  30c.,  35c.,  and  40c. 
EXCELLENT  TEAS,  50c.  & 
60c.  All  EXPRESS  Charges 
PAID  on  So. 00  Tea  orders. 

Thefireat  AmericanTeaCo., 

IMPORTERS, 

31  and  33  VESEY  ST., 

P.  0.  Box  4235,  New  Yobk. 

CRANBERRY  PLANTATION.— For  Sale  adesira- 
ble  Farm  of  143  acres  at  Atco,  Camden  Co.,  N.  J.,  20  miles 
from  Philadelphia.  Camden  and  Atlantic  R.  R.  within  300 
yards.  Fine  healthy  climate  free  from  all  fevers.  Small  frame 
house,  Barn  and  Storehouse.  Soil  superior  for  all  small  or 
large  fruits.  90  acres  in  large  and  small  timber.  AH  in  full 
bearing,  19  acres  in  Cranberries,  1 X  acres  in  Vineyard,  2o0 
line  Fruit  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  A  good  opportunity  tor 
Any  one  familiar  with  Cranberries  or  Small  Fruits.  For  par¬ 
ticulars,  apply  to  the  Proprietor,  W.  H.  McGRATH,  1727 
Hamilton  St.,  Philadelphia,  or  on  the  premises  to  Benjamin 
Bates,  Manager. 


IOWA 


Over  1,000,000  Acres 

of  Choice  Farming  Lands  in 

the  Wear  West. 


For  Sale  by  the 

Iowa  It.  It.  Land  Co.| 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Branch  Office,  92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


FARMS 


UNION  PACIFIC  RY.  LANDS 

IN  NEBRASKA. 
Fertile  Soil,  Long  Sum¬ 
mers,  Short  Winters. 

Special  Inducements  to  Land  Seekers. 

Those  going  West  will  find  It  to  their  advantage 
to  send  for  information,  which  will  be  mailed  free. 
Apply  to  LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 
Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Omaha,  Neb. 
Ky  Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


LANDS  and  HOMES 

IN  SOUTHWEST  MISSOURI. 
1,000,000  acres  well  watered  Timber  and  Prairie  Lands 
along  the  line  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  R.  R.  for 
sale  at  from  $2.50  to  $8.00  per  acre  on  seven  years’  time. 
Excellent  for  Stock,  Fruit  and  Farming.  The  best  Tobacco 
region  in  the  West.  Short  winters,  convenient  markets, 
superior  schoolsxlow  taxes,  healthful  climate,  good  society. 
Free  transportation  from  St.  Louis  to  purchasers  of  land. 
Send  for  Maps  and  Circulars. 

\V.  H.  COFFIN,  Land  Commissioner, 

TEMPLE  BUILDING,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


•  1900  000  ACR  OS'  CHOICE'  LA  NUB.  IN' 
MINN  E  S  OJA  8c  DA  K_0  I  A  , 

V  U  .  X  -  U"  , 


FOR  SALE  AT  $22°  TO  $6— PER  A  ORE  ON 
EA  SY  TERMS.  FREE  FARE &LO  W  FREIGHT 
TO  PORCH  A  SERS.  FOR. GUIDE  CONTAINING 
MAPeSr FUL  L  INFORMA  T/OIV.  A  DOPES S  : 

cMas.  e:.^s/ /vj zyi on sr , 
LAND  COMP  C. 3<A/:W.Ry CH/CAGO,/U. 


FARMS. 


150  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
1'  arms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
A.  P.  GIUFFITH,  Smyrna, Del. 


CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts ;  homes  or  investments,  for  sale  by 
McAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE  IN 

VIRGINIA. 

Mild  Climate. 

Fish  and  Oysters  in  great  abundance. 

E.  C.  LINDSEY  &  CO..  Norfolk,  Va. 


U  i  H  If  U.  for  SAL 

f  AH  iff  ©  TIDE- WATER 

Cheap  and  rich  lands.  Healthy  and 


SHOPPING  BY  MAIL 

Has  been  thoroughly  proved  to  be  a  True  Source  of  Econ¬ 
omy.  Every  lady  in  the  United  states- will  hnd  it  to  her 
advantage  to  see  samples  of  our  new 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER  GOODS 

Before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

SAMPLES  OF  OUR  NEWEST 

SILKS,  SATINS,  VELVETS,  NOVELTIES 
IN  SILKS,  DRESS  GOODS,  COLORED 
AND  BLACK  WOOLLEN  GOODS, 

Ac.,  IN  ALL  THE  LATEST 
STYLES,  MAILED  FREE 
UPON  APPLICATION. 
w!e  furnish  Ladies’  Suits,  Cloaks,  Ulsters,  Walking  Jack¬ 
et  s,j  Dolmans,  Hosiery,  Gloves,  Hamburg  Edgings,  Laces, 


Ribbons,  Fringes,  Housekeeping  Goods,  Upholstery  Goods, 
Woollen  Underwear  for  Ladies,  Gents,  and  Children,  Ladies’ 
and  Misses’  Cotton  Underwear,  Boys’  Clothing,  Millinery, 
and  Carpetings,  at  the  lowest  prices  for  finest  goods.  We 
have  the  largest 

RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ESTABLISHMENT 

in  this  country,  and  our  mail  order  business  is  only  equalled 
by  the  Bon  Marche  of  Paris.  We  neither  misrepresent  nor 
deal  in  worthless  articles. 

Our  mail  matter  represents  every  State  In  the  Union  daily. 
Our  system  of  filling  order*  by  mail  is  perfect  and  expedi¬ 
tious.  Our  invariable  rule  is  to  give  those  Pot  present  to 
make  their  own  selections,  the  best  choice.  All  goods  not 
perfectly  satisfactory  are  cheerfully  exchanged,  or  the 
money  refunded.  Our  sole  motive  Is  to  please  our  customers. 

OUR  NEW  CATALOGUE 

for  Spring  and  Summer  will  he  more  complete  than  ever. 
Do  not  fail  to  send  for  one  immediately.  It  will  cost  you 
nothing,  and  may  be  the  means  of  saving  money. 

JORDAN,  MARSH  l  CO., 

WASHINGTON  AND  AVON  STS., 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.'S.  A. 


JOSE  P  H  GIL  LO  TT’S 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold Br ALL  DEALERS  ThroughoutThe WORL D, 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPOSITION-IS78. 


GOUI 

PENCILS  HOLDERS,  CASES,  Are. 

THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC  PEN, 

A  GOLD  PEN  AND  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing  Ink 
for  several  hours’  writing.  Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 
Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  to  persons  who  care  to 
preserve  their  individuality  In  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD, 

180  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  for  Price-List. 

OUR  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  BY  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 

(Write  for  particulars;  mention  this  publication.) 

THE 

AUTOMATIC 

or  “NO  TENSION”  Silent  Sewing  Machine. 
Differs  in  all  essential  respects  from  every 
other  Machine !  Only  Machine  without 
Tension,  Bobbin  or  Shuttle  ! — Only  really 
I, lull  1 -It n n ni nii  Machine!— Only  Machine 
with  Stitch-Regulator!— Easiest  to  work! 
—Fastest!— Make*  Strongest  Seam!— Abso¬ 
lutely  without  Danger  to  Health  ! 
Adapted  for  Hand  or  Treadle. 

Direct  Correspondence  solicited. 

WTLLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO.,  658  Bkoadway,  N.  Y. 

MARYLAND  FARMS  $7  to  $25  peracre.  Short 
winters,  breezy  summers,  healthy  climate.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsbnrg,  Md. 

ADVERTISING  RATES, 

American  Agriculturist. 

ENGLISH  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Papes.  $1 .00  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion 
Last  Pape,  and  Third  Cover  Pape ,  $1.25  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Pape— $1.50  per  line. 

Papenextto  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Pape— $2.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  forlessthan  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  apate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GERMAN  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Papes.  10  rents  ner  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Pape,  15  cents  per  line. 

Pape  next  to  Readinp  and  La st  Cover  Pape,  20  cts.perljne. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  leas  than  $1 .00  eacli  insertion. 
By  No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  .H  OD  COMP  ANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SEND  US  YOUR  ADDRESS 

ON  A  POSTAL  CARD, 

AND  YOU  XV ILL  RECEIVE 

A  COPY  OF  OUR 

New  and  Interesting  Pamphlet, 


ENTITLED, 


“  Shopping  in  New  York.” 

EHRICH  BROS., 

Eighth  Avenue  and.  34th  Street,  New  York. 

WEBSTER’S  UNABRIDGED. 

If  you  intend  sometime  to  get  a  copy  of  Web¬ 
ster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

“DO  IT  NOW.” 


See  Webster’s  Unabridged,  page  1164,  giv¬ 
ing  the  name  of  each  sail, — showing  the  value  cl 
DEFINITIONS  BY  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The  pictures  in  Webster  under  the  12  wordg. 
'-'Be -  -  "  ~  '  —  — 


(pages  1164  and  1219)  Steam  engine  ±im- 
Tbers,  define  343  words  and  terms  far  better 
than  they  could  be  defined  in  words. 

New  Edition  of  WEBSTER,  has 
4600  NEW  WORDS  and  Meanings, 
Biographical  Dictionary 
of  over  9700  Names.  f 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 


IRON  FENCE 

Of  All  Descriptions, 

For  Residences,  Parks,  Cemeteries,  Public 
Grounds,  etc.  Also, 

ROOF  CRESTING,  WEATHER  VANES 

For  Barns,  Stable  Fixtures,  Tower  Orna¬ 
ments,  Window  Guards,  Wire  and  Iron 
Work,  mannf’d  by  E.  T.  BAKKUM’S 
Wire  and  ikon  Wobks,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


MILK  BILLS,  $15011000 

Sent  postpaid,  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S„  on  receipt  of  price. 
KIRSCHNER  &  CRAIG,  78-80  Center  St„  New  Haven,  Ct. 

American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions.  One  Year,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1 .60. 
[am,  post  free.] 


Tiiree  Subscribers  one  year. 

...... $4, 

or 

$i 

.33 

each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year. . 

. $5, 

or 

$i 

25 

each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year. . 

. $0$ 

or 

$1 

.20 

each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year... 

. $7, 

or 

$i 

17 

each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year. . 

. $8, 

or 

$i 

14 

each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year. 

. $9, 

or 

12 

each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  each . 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  chit)  of  20  at  $1  each.] 

By  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 

10  cents  each _ ^“Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
except  to  British  Honduras.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  38cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  pay¬ 

able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  In  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  39  Inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.'  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (80  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mall).  Missing  numbers  In  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  24  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  ot 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates. 
If  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club- 
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MARCH  &  SMITH 


<  NEW  IMPERIAL 
I  GRAND  ORGAN 


WKmmm 


SENT  ON  TRIAL 
SOLID  WALNUT. 

Beautifully* 

Carved. 


By  Sending  DIRECT  from  FACTORY  to  PURCHASER, 
selling  thousands,  and  avoiding  Agents’  commissions. 
Middlemens*  profits  and  all  expenses  we  can  sell  thig 
Beautiful  Organ. 


$75 


5  Octaves,  16  Stops,  4  Sets  Heeds 

■with  handsome  Stool,  Instruction  Book  and  Music, 

Making  a  Complete  Musical  Outfit  for 

A  matchless  combination  of  Power,  Purity,  Variety  and 
Sweetness  of  Tone,  combining  Sub-Boss,  Celeste,  Coupler. 

Flute,  Diapason,  Yoxllumanu,  Grand  Organ, 

An  Elegant  Parlor  Ornament 

With  Beautiful  Carved  Brackets,  Polished  Pan¬ 
els,  Sliding  Fall,  Turned  Handles,  Fancy  Fret 
work  Carved  Lampstnnds,  Large  Ornamental 
Top  with  Pocket  for  Music.  It  is  TO  in.  high 
49  in.  long,  S4 in.  wide. 

16  Beautiful  Stops- 

(11  Dlnpnson.dOyVoxHumona 
(2)  Dulcet.  (ll)Dlapasoii 

(8) Melodia.  Forte. 

(4) Dnlclana.  (12)Aeollne. 

(5) Eeho.  (l8)CelestInn. 

(6)  Celeste.  (14)  Flute. 

(7) Clarionet  (15)Flute  Forte. 
(85Snb-Bngs.  (16)Grand  Organ 

(9)  Coupler.  Knee  Stop. 

A  Finished  Piece  of 

Artistic  Workmanship. 
We  will  box  and  de¬ 
liver  the  Organ  on  i 
board  cars  here,  withj 
handsome  Stool,  In¬ 
struction  Book  and| 

Music,  for  only 

In  ordering,  send  the  certifi¬ 
cate  of  your  Bank,  or  some  re¬ 
sponsible  business  man.  that 
the  organ  will  be  promptly 
paid  for  or  returned  to  \is. 
Freight  will  be  paid  by  us  both 
ways,  if  in  any  way  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  You  take  no  responsi¬ 
bility  till  vou  receive  and  ap¬ 
prove  the  Organ  after  15  days 
trial  In  your  own  home. 

We  guarantee  every  Organ  for 
Six  Years,  andchallenge  the  world 
to  equal  them  in  quality  and  price. 
'i'ln‘  Only  House 

in  America 

that  gives  so  beautifully  fin¬ 
ished  and  complete  a  musical 
outfit  for  $75. 

OurNo.  375.  The/ 
most  popular  organ  ever'J 
made,  1 5  stops  4  sets  of 
reeds  5  octaves  solid  I 
walnut.  Thousands  sold, 
favorite  with  all. 

other  popular  styles 

~=r==^?r=2£z^==  in  solid  walnut  cases, 5  octaves, 
$45,  $50,  $55,  $60,  $05,  $?0, 
and  upwards.  A  splendid  new  style,  5  octaves,  with  four  full  sets  is  now  ready  at  $55. 

TWENTY  YEARS  WITHOUT  ONE  DISSATISFIED  PURCHASER. 

A  Moment’**  Consideration  will  show  the  certainty  of  securing  a  superior  Instrument  from  us.  Dealers  can  trust  to 
their  own  shrewdness  and  the  ignorance  of  purchasers  to  conceal  defects  in  instruments  thev  sell.  We  cannot  know  who 
will  test  ours,  and  must  send  instruments  of  a  quality  so  superior  that  their  merits  cannot  be  hidden.  Order  direct  from 
this  advertisement.  You  take  no  responsibility.  Be  sure  to  get  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  before  you  buy.  It  gives  Infor¬ 
mation  which  protects  the  purchaser  and  makes  deceit  impossible. 

MAKCHAT,  A  SMITH,  No.  8  West  Eleventh  Street,  New  York*  N.  Y. 


HAS  NO 

SUPERIOR; 

AU.1UTS 

Mo  Equal. 


PATENTS 

broadly  sustain¬ 
ed  in  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court,  Dec.  15, 
1880. 


Kelly  Steel  Barb  Wire. 


Stock  Proof. 
Stan  Proof 


Patented  in  1SG8  and  licensed  under  all  first  Patents.  THE 
KELLEY  diamond-sliape  STEEL  BARB  is  placed  on  the 
wire  without  loss  of  metal,  leaves  no  room  for  moisture  to  rust 
tlie  wire,  retains  its  sharp  points,  and  saves  fully  10  per  cent 
in  weight  per  rod.  BUY  NO  OTHER.  If  your  merchant 
don’t  keep  it,  send  direct  to  Manufacturers.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THORN  WIRE  HEDGE  CO,,  Chicago,  HI. 


Weight  Only 

ONE  POUND 

To  the  Rod. 


SMTTHE’S  PATENT 


WIRE  FENCE  NAIL 


Admitted  by  those  who  have  used  them  to  be  the  best  thing 
made  for  fastening  Wire  Fence,  being  infinitely  superior  to 
the  ordinary  Staple,  and  is  of  the  same  weight.  Drives 
into  Hard  Wood  as  well  as  into  Cedar  posts  without 
crippling.  Farmers  give  them  a  try!  Railroads  use  your 
old  ties  for  posts!  We  make  a  nail  long  enough  to  go 
into  the  Sound  Wood.  Ask  your  nearest  dealer  for  them, 
or  address  the  sole  manufacturers, 

WAKEHAM  NAIL  CO.,  1  g  Wareham  Mass 
Edgar  Robinson,  Prop.  }  iso’  Warenam’  ltt  8S‘ 

I.  X.  L.  SPR1MC  TUC  UUK 


Affords  the  greatest  protection  to  HORSES,  Harness, 
Wagons,  Plows,  Mowers  nnd  Reapers.  Reliable  and  guaran¬ 
teed  as  represented.  Protect  vonr  Horse,  save  your  money, 
by  procuring  the  celebrated  D.  RISHER  &  CO.’S  T.X. 
L.  Spring  Tng  Link.  Ask  your  hardware  man  for  them,  or 
send  to  D.  UISHER  &  Co., 

Corner  of  4th  and  Wood  Streets,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


BARB  WIRE  FENCING. 

Powell’s  Patent  Posts 
For  Barb  Wire,  Iron,  or  Gas- 
Pipe  Fences. 

CHEAP,  STRONG, DURABLE. 

NO  DIGGING  REQUIRED. 
Easier  Set  and  Standing'  Firmer 
than  any  Post  now  on 
the  Market. 

Line  End  and  Corner  Posts  and  Wire 
Strainers  of  an  Improved  Pattern. 

HURDLE  FENCE  &  RAILINGS. 

ABRAM  G.  POWELL  &  CO., 
829  Willow  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE "oPPEKHEra 

DOUBLE  BUGGY. 

Instantly  changed  from  a  neat  Buggy  into  a  roomy  4  pas¬ 
senger  Carriage.  Entirely  new  principle.  No  rattling  or 
shaking.  No  half-and-half  look  about  it.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  price  list.  New  Haven  Conn. 

THE  OI’PFNHEUII  M’F’G  CO. 


STEEL  WIRE  FENCE. 

Is  the  only  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use.  Being  a 
strong  net-work  without  barbs,  it  will  turn  dogs,  pigs,  poul¬ 
try, as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock.without  danger  to  either 
fence  or  stock.  It  is  just  the  fence  for  fanners,  gardeners, 
stock-raisers,  and  railroads ;  very  desirable  for  lawns,  parks, 
or  cemeteries.  As  it  is  covered  with  rust-proof  paint  it  will 
last  a  lifetime.  It  is  superior  to  boards  in  every  respect, 
and  far  better  than  barbed  wire.  We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial, 
knowing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor.  The  Sedgwick 
gates,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  ail 
competition  in  neatness,  lightness,  strength,  and  durability. 
We  also  make  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  ALL 
IRON  Automatic  or  Self-opening  Gate.  Ask  hardware 
dealers,  or  for  price  list  and  particulars  address 
_  SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


BOLSTER  SPRINGS  FOR  FARM  WAGONS. 


They  save  largely  from  wear  and  tear  in  every  part  of  th<r 
Wagon.  They  remove  all  necessity  for  a  Spring  Seat.  They 
convert  a  commonLumber  Wagon  into  aSpring  Wagon,  making 
it  equally  comfortable  for  from  one  to  twenty  persons.  They  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers. 
They  are  suited  to  al  1  makes  and  sizes  of  Farm  Wagons,  and  can 
be  attached  by  any  one.  They  make  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
riding  Spring  Wagon  in  the  market.  These  Springs  have  been 
in  practical  use  for  over  three  years,  and  are  a  pronounced  suc¬ 
cess.  No  Teamster  or  Farmer  can  afford  to  be  without  them. 

We  want  Agents  everywhere.  Send  for  description  and  price*, 
and  mention  this  paper. 

SEMPLE  &  BIRGE  MPG.  CO.,  St.  Loois,  Mo. 


A  PERFECT  FARMER’S  Mill. 

THE  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  MILL. 

Does  everything  required  of 
a  first-class  Farmer’s  Mill. 
It  grinds  very  rapidly  —  20 
Bushels  per  hour— witli  less 
power  than  any  other  mill 
in  the  market.  Atwo-hoise 
power  can  drive  it  to  its  full 
capacity 

it  grinds  any  kind  of  grain 
without  heating,  and  with¬ 
out  loss  from  shrinkage. 
This  mill  is  perfectly  a- 
dapted  to  its  work,  and  built 
in  the  best  manner. 

Besides  grain  of  all  kinds, 
a  larger  mill  will  grind 
Bone,  either  raw  or  dried, 
Oil  Cake,  Fertilizers,  Plas¬ 
ter,  Oyster  Shells,  Salt,  Co¬ 
coa,  Chocolate,  etc. 

For  further  particulars  send  for  Circular,  or  call  at  our 
It  orks,  and  see  the  Mill  in  operation.  We  also  invite  atten¬ 
tion  to  our  Larger  Mills,  for  reducing  Gold,  Silver,  Lead  and 
Iron  Ores,  and  other  material  of  all  kinds. 


IHE  NEWELL  UNIVERSAL  MILL  CO., 

5  OFFICE :  3,  5,  and  7  Cortlandt  Street,  (Room  57) 

(  WORKS:  lath  St.  and  11th  Ave,  New  York  City. 


Chicago  Screw  Pulveriser 


Puts  ia  Crops  at  Half  the  Cost  of  the  Plow. 

Over  35,000  Acres  nut  in  ky  them  in  1880. 

PAMPHLETS  FREE— CUTS  AND  LETTERS. 

Address,  Chicago  Scraper  &  Ditcher  Co., 

34  Metropolitan  Block,  Chicago. 


CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  &c. 

BOOMER  Si  IIOSCHERT  PRESS 
CO.,  .Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


1881.) 


[April, 


BABY  CABINET  ORGAN-NEW  STYLE  109- 
THREE  AND  A  QUARTER  OCTAVES,  in  BLACK 
WALNUT  CASE,  decorated  with  GOLD  BRONZE. 
Length,  SO  inches ;  height,  33  in. ;  depth,  14  in. 

This  novel  style  of  the  MASON  &  HAMLIN  CAB¬ 
INET  ORGANS  (ready  this  month)  has  sufficient 
compass  and  capacity  for  the  performance,  with  full 
parts,  of  Hymn  Tunes,  Anthems,  Songs,  and  Popular 
Sacred  and  Secular  Music  generally.  It  retains  to  a 
wonderful  extent,  for  an  instrument  so  small,  the 
extraordinary  excellence,  both  as  to  power  and  quality 
of  tone,  which  has  given  the  MASON  &  HAMLIN 
Cabinet  Organs  their  great  reputation  and  won  for 
them  the  HIGHEST  DISTINCTIONS  at  EVERY 
ONE  of  the  GREAT  WORLD’S  INDUSTRIAL  EX¬ 
HIBITIONS  for  THIRTEEN  YEARS.  Evert  one 
WILL  BE  FULLY  WARRANTED.  CASH  PRICE  $22 ; 
on  receipt  of  which  it  will  be  shipped  as  directed.  If 

ON  RECEIPT  AND  TRIAL  IT  DOES  NOT  SATISFY  THE 
PURCHASER,  IT  MAY  BE  RETURNED  AND  THE  MONEY 
WILL  BE  REFUNDED. 

EIGHTY  STYLES  of  Organs  are  regularly  made 
by  the  MASON  &  HAMLIN  CO.,  from  the  BABY 
CABINET  ORGAN  at  $22 ;  to  large  CONCERT  OR¬ 
GANS  at  $900,  and  upwards.  The  great  majority  are 
at  $100  to  $200  each.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES, 
CIRCULARS  and  PRICE  LISTS  free. 

MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO-, 

154  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON ;  46  East  14th  St.,  NEW 
YORK ;  149  Wabash  Ave„  CHICAGO. 


Cl  tt I-,  m t  t  ,  tvttx  WRITING  thoroughly  taught 
.NnUK.lnAi'llI  by  mail  or  personally, 
^^ituations  procured  for  pupils  when  competent. 
Send  for  circular.  YV.  G.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego.  N.  Y. 


CORTLAND  WAGON  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

PLATFORM  SPRING  WAGONS, 

End  Spring,  Side  Spring  and  Side  Bar 

OPEN  &  TOP  BdOGIES, 
Phaetons,  Road  Wagons, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Having  recently  enlarged  ourWorks,  we  are 
prepared  to  and  will  furnish  a  better  wagon 
for  the  money  than  any  other  concern  in  the 
United  States.  All  our  work  is  fully  war¬ 
ranted.  No  shoddy  or  poor  work  is  allowed 
to  leave  our  shops.  Catalogues  furnished  on 
application.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

CORTLAND  WAGON  CO.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  HOUSE: 

263  Wabash  Ave.,  CHICAGO,  Ill. 
Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 


Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar.— No  other  preparation 
makes  such  light,  flaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  by  dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the  ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  indigestible  food. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  by  all  Grocers. 

Royal  Bakins  Powder  Co.,  New  York. 


COMPLETE  MANURES 

For  EACH  CROP,  containing  the  necessary 
PLANT  FOOD  it  requires.  Also 

Agricultural  Chemicals, 

GROUND  BONE, 

GUARANTEED  STRICTLY  PURE. 

Our  Circular,  containing  facts  Interesting  to  Farmers, 
furnished  on  application. 

H.  J.  BAKER  «fc  BRO.,  215  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


W-  S.  BLUNT’S 

IMPROVED 

FORCE 

The  undersigned  begs  to 
a  new  line  of  the  above  Pumps, 
which  combine  all  the  improve¬ 
ments  that  a  long  experience 
have  suggested.  These  Pumps 
have  an  increased  stroke,  greater 
power,  superior  finish,  and  beau¬ 
ty  of  design.  They  can  be  placed 
in  any  desired  posi¬ 
tion,  as  the  Working 
Head  rotates. 

The  upper  Nozzle 
offers  a  straight  water 
way  through  the 
Pump,  saving  much  friction 
when  filling  a  tank.  Hose  can 
be  used  at  either  Nozzle,  if  de¬ 
sired.  A  full  assortment  of  these 
Pumps  constantly  on  hand,  for 
the  house,  and  for  out-door 
wells  of  the  greatest  depth.  For 
power  and  reliability,  these 
Pumps  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Complete  outfits  furnished  to 
order,  and  advice  given  on  all 
questions  relating  to  Water 
Supply.  Send  for  circulars. 

94  Beekmau  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


WIARDS  PATENT  MALLEABLE  IRON 
and  WOOD  BEAM  CHILLED  PLOWS. 

BOTH  RIGHT  AND  LEFT  HAND. 

THE  BEST  for  general  purposes  in  sod  and  stubble. 

THE  BEST  for  hard  and  stony  ground. 

THE  BEST  for  loose  and  sticky  ground. 

THE  BEST  adjustment  for  2  of  3  horses  abreast. 

OUR  MALLEABLE  IRON  BEAM  is  the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  durable  in  the  world.  We  want  Agents  m 
localities  where  we  have  none. 

WIARD  PLOW  COMPANY,  Batavia,  N.  Y, 


CHOICE 

New  Books. 

FOR  MACK’S  SAKE.,^ae§^;» 

No  finer  characters  have  ever  been  created  than  are  de¬ 
veloped  In  this  story  in  “  Madge  Willis,”  and  “  Lou  Hyde.” 
The  religious  tone  is  sweet  and  strong,  and  the  style  of  the 
author  graceful  and  full  of  life. 

OLD  AND  NEW  FRIENDS.  S\RIof°™y 

Hamilton.  12  mo.  Illustrated . $1  50 

The  many  readers  of  Ruby  Hamilton  will  be  pleased  to 
find  in  one  of  the  characters  in  this  volume  an  old  acquamt- 
ance. 

CHIPS  FROM  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  ; 

Or  Selections  from  the  Speeches,  Conversations,  Diaries, 
Letters  and  other  writings  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States.  Prepared  by  F.  Chaplin.  12  mo.  Extra 

cloth . $1  50 

It  gives  an  idea  of  the  mental  force  and  style  of  our 
twenty  Presidents,  and  much  insight  into  the  course  of 
American  History,  and  the  almost  infinite  variety  of  ques¬ 
tions  with  which  public  men  have  to  deal. 

UNCLE  MARK’S  AMARANTHS,  gf  ^ 

12  mo.  Illustrated .  . $150 

A  storv  of  humble  life,  told  with  great  sweetness  and  a 
high  religious  tone. 

lVPYT  THIlVflQ  Bv  Pansy.  A  Story  for  Little 
IIllliwB.  Folks.  Crisp  and  to  the  point.  12 
mo.  Fully  illustrated . $1  00 

D.  LOTHROP  &  CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 

32  Franklin  Street,  -  Boston,  Mass. 


SILKS, 

VELVETS, 

DRESS  GOODS, 
SUITS, 

CLOAKS, 

INFANTS’  OUTFITS, 
ULSTERS, 

SHAWLS, 

WRAPS, 

HOSIERY, 

CLOTHS, 

BOYS’  CLOTHING, 
CLOAKINGS, 

HXDERWE  AR, 
FRINGES, 
BUTTONS, 
GLOVES, 

HANDKERCHIEFS, 

LACES, 

EMBROIDERIES, 

INSERTINGS, 

RIBBONS, 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS, 
HOUSEKEEPING 
GOODS, 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


DRY  GOODS 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS. 

In  Silks,  we  have  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  makes 
known  to  wear  well,  at  moderate  prices — sometimes  job 
lots  very  cheap.  In  Dress  Goods,  our  assortment  of  novelties 
and  staples  was  never  better.  We  have  cheap  hut  good 
fabrics,  to  as  high  as  you  wish  to  pay.  The  Paris  novelties 
are  unusually  attractive.  In  Cloaks  and  Ulsters,  we  are 
told  we  have  the  best  assortment  in  Philadelphia.  In 
Ladies’  Underwear,  the  exhibit  is  unrivaled,  while  the 
Upholstery  display  was  never  better.  Gloves,  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  etc.,  etc.,  in  latest  colorings  and  styles.  Send  for 

OUR  “FIRESIDE  SHOPPING  GUIDE.” 
COOPER  &  CONARD, 

IIMIIE’OIR/riEIR.S  .A-HsUD  EETAILER.S, 

832, 834, 836,  838  Market  St. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Established  1852.  Mention  this  paper. 


laBMMMUiisliM 

and  Stereoptieons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small  capita).  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools.  Churches , 
Sunday  Schools ,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  Send  stamp 
for  116-page  illustrated  Catalogue. 

MoALLISTER,  M’Pg  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y 


^ESTABLISHED  IN  1842/^ 
German  Edition  Issued  at  same  rates' 
as  In  English, 

Teems.— $1.50  V  Annum  InAdvance, 
l  post-free.  Four  Copies,  S5,  / 
^  Single  Number,  15  CtB. 
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AMEK10AN  AGEICULTUEIST. 


1881.] 


THE  BEST 

MUSIC  BOOKS. 

Quartet  Books  for  Choirs. 

Emerson’s  Sacred  Quartets,  Thomas’s  Sacred 
Quartets,  Baumbach’s  Sacred  Quartets  (ana  his 
New  Collection),  Buck’s  Motette  Collection  (and  his 
Second  Motette  Collection),  and  Bow’s  Sacred  Quar¬ 
tets,  (this  last  for  Male  Voices  only). 

Price  of  each  of  the  above,  $2,  in  Board  s,  and  $2.25,  in  Cloth. 


EASTER  MUSIC!  Send  for  list  of  Easter  Carols 
and  Anthems,  and  begin,  in  time,  to  practice  1 

The  Beacon  Light.  “.1 

Song  Book,  By  J.  H.  TENNEY  and  Rev.  E.  A.  HOFF- 

-  This  book  was  prepared  by  the  best  talent,  and  may 

'  ‘  ..  .  ftgst  mu8iC  books  for 

Specimens 


safely  claim  to  be  among  the  veru  best  musi 
Sunday  Schools  ever  published.  Examine  it! 
mailed  for  30  cts. 

Now  subscribe  for  the  MUSICAL  RECORD,  5 


Gems  of  English  Song 


(2.00),  is  the  best 
large  collection  of 
Gems  of 

"  $2), 


Any  book  mailed  for  retail  price. 

OUTER  D1TSOT  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO., 

843  Broadway,  New  Y ork.  1228  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


VIOLIN  OUTFITS. 

Consisting  of  Violin,  Box,  Bow 
and  Teacher,  Sent  to  any  part 
I/BBlii  of  the  United  States  on  J  to  3 
fBffffik  ^  days  trial  before 

ms/Miss, — amr.  , buying. 


JHF  Violin 
outfits 

at  $3.50,  $7.. $13.  As  $33.  each.  Send  Stamp 
for  Beautifully  Illustrated  32  page  Catalogue  ofVio- 
lins,  Guitars,  Banjos,  Cornets,  Flutes,  Strings  all  kinds.  Harmon- 


lins.  Guitars,  Banjos,  Cornets,  Flutes,  Strings  all  k in ds^Harmon- 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC 


R  A  I  LROAD  LANDS. 


FORTUNES  FOR  FARMERS! 
50,000  Farms.  6,000,000  Acres. 

Best  Wheat  Land,  Rich  Meadow,  Choice  Timber, 
Farming,  Stock  Raising,  Dairying,  Fuel 
and  Water  in  Abundance. 

Prices  of  lands  graded  according  to  location  and 
quality.  One-sixth  cash  and  live  annual  payments. 
Reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  settlers.  Write  for 
“  Publications,  No.  48.”  R.  M.  NEWPORT, 

Gen’l  Land  Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

3VT  I  3ST  3>X  33  S»  O  T  A. 


PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 


o 

co 


W 

Vertical  and  Spark- Arresting  Engines  from  2  to  12  horse¬ 
power,  mounted  or  unmounted.  Best  and  Cheapest  Engine 
made.  $150  upwards.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
•*S”  for  information  and  prices  to 

„  B.  \V.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 

Box  843.  Corning,  N.  Y, 

MARK’S  PATENT  ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS. 

IWith  Rubber  hands  and  feet.  First  Premiums. 
\New  Patents  with  important  improvements.  The 
most  reliable  comfortable  and  useful .  Illustrated 
pamphlet  of  120  pages,  containing  valuable  in¬ 
formation  sent  Free  to  those  giving  satisfactory 
[description  of  their  case.  U.  S.  Government  Man- 
lUfacturer.  Soldiers’  attention  specially  invited. 
A.  A.  MARKS,  691  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

EP  n  WADTl  PRODUCE  COMMIS- 
i  05  U I  VV  J±S\D)  SION  MERCHANTS. 

(established  1845.)  Send  for  Circular  of  Great  Value, 
giving  full  instructions  for  shinping 

POUIiTItY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  and  PRODUCE. 
No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

Kel.,  Irving  National  Bank ,  New  York  City, 


{  A 
\  / 


FULLY  EQUAL  to  STABLE  MANURE,  both  in  IMMEDIATE  RESULTS  and  LASTING  EFFECTS. 

THE  MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES. 

For  Potatoes,  Corn,  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Turnips,  Hunga¬ 
rian  Crass,  Corn  Fodder,  Sugar  Beets,  Buckwheat,  Fall  Wheat, 

Fruits,  etc. 

_  For  some  Practical  Results,  see  page  119,  March  No.  American  Agriculturist.  Send  postal  for  new 
Pamphlet.  Full  assortment  of  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  for  manufacturers  and  manipulators.  Experimental 
Fertilizers,  etc.  Address, 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  COMPANY, 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTS, _ _ 158  Front  Street,  New  York. 

SECOND  TO  NONE. 


Sale  in  1865  - 
“  “  1880  -  - 


-  -  754  Tons. 

44,700 


u 


This  Fertilizer,  which  was  at  first'  sold  almost  entirely  in  the  Southern  States, 
has  of  late  years  become  so  deservedly  popular  in  the  North,  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  all  Farm  Crops,  that ’the  Company  have  enlarged  their  works  especially 
to  supply  the  Northern  demand,  and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  fill  orders 
promptly.  Pamphlets  containing  testimonials  and  other  information  furnished, 
by  onr  local  agents,  or  on  application  to 


CLIDDEN  &  CURTIS 


GENERAL  SELLING  AGENTS  OF  PACIFIC  GUANO  COMPANY, 

 BOSTON,  MASS. 


|  SILKS, 

VELVETS, 

DRESS  GOODS, 
SUITS, 

CLOAKS, 

INFANTS’  OUTFITS, 

[  ULSTERS, 

SHAWLS, 

WRAPS, 

HOSIERY, 
CLOTHS, 

BOYS’  CLOTHING, 
CLOAKINGS, 

UNDERWEAR, 

FRINGES, 

BUTTONS, 

GLOVES, 

HANDKERCHIEFS, 

LACES, 

EMBROIDERIES, 

INSERTINGS, 

RIBBONS, 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS, 
HOUSEKEEPING 
GOODS, 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


DRY  GOODS 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS. 

In  Silks,  vve  have  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  makes 
known  to  wear  well,  at  moderate  prices— sometimes  job 
lots  very  cheap.  In  Dress  Goods,  our  assortment  of  novelties 
and  staples  was  never  better.  We  have  cheap  but  good 
fabrics,  to  as  high  as  you  wish  to  pay.  The  Paris  novelties 
are  unusually  attractive.  In  Cloaks  and  Ulsters,  we  are 
told  we  have  the  best  assortment  in  Philadelphia.  In 
Ladies’  Underwear,  the  exhibit  is  unrivaled,  while  the 
Upholstery  display  was  never  better.  Gloves,  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  etc.,  etc.,  in  latest  colorings  and  styles.  Send  for 

OUR  “FIRESIDE  SHOPPING  GUIDE.” 
COOPER  &  CONARD, 

IMPOETEBS  AFTE  TV, "FIT1  A  TT.Tn?,P; 

832, 834, 836, 838  Market  St. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Established  1852,  Mention  this  paper. 


(Write  for  particulars ;  mention  this  publication.) 

THE 

AUTOMATIC 

or  “NO  TENSION”  Silent  Sewing  Machine. 

Differs  in  all  essential  respects  from  every 
other  Machine !— Only  Machine  without 
Tension,  Bobbin  or  Shuttle  !— Only  really 
Light-Running  Machine!— Only  Machine 
with  Stitch-Regulator ’—Easiest  to  work! 
— Fastest!— Mahes  Strongest  Seam!— -Abso¬ 
lutely  without  Danger  to  Health ! 
Adapted  for  Hand  or  Treadle. 

Direct  Correspondence  solicited. 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO.,  658  Bkoadway,  N.  Y. 


MAJOR’S  CEMENT 


Strongest  on  earth,  and  easily  applied.  For  repairing  Chi¬ 
na,  glassware,  vases,  meerschaum,  books,  furniture,  leath¬ 
er,  rubber,  tipping  billiard  cues,  &c.  Price.  25c.  For  sale 
by  all  druggists.  Agents  wanted.  A  liberal  discount  made. 
A  bottle,  with  full  particulars,  sent  free  of  postage  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  15  cents. 

MAJOR  MANUF’G  CO.,  232  William  St.,  New  York. 


W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL 

FORGE  PUMPS. 

The  undersigned  begs  to  offer 
a  new  line  of  the  above  Pumps, 
which  combine  all  the  improve¬ 
ments  that  a  long  experience 
have  suggested.  These  Pumps 
have  an  increased  stroke,  greater 
power,  superior  finish,. and  beau¬ 
ty  of  design.  They  can  be  placed 
in  any  desired  posi¬ 
tion,  as  the  Working 
Head  rotates. 


The  upper  Nozzle 
offers  a  straight  water 
way  through  the 
Pump,  saving  much  friction 
when  filling  a  tank.  Hose  can 
be  used  at  either  Nozzle  if  de¬ 
sired.  A  full  assortment  of  these 
Pumps  constantly  on  hand,  for 
the  house,  and  for  out-door 
wells  of  the  greatest  depth.  For 
power  and  reliability,  these 
Pumps  cannot  be  surpassed. 

Complete  outfits  furnished  to 
order,  and  advice  given  on  all 
questions  relating  to  Water 
Supply.  Send  for  circulars. 

94  Beekinan  Street, 


NEW  YORK. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

For  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household. 

•  9 

"AGRICULTURE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  AND  MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAN. " — WASHINGTON. 


Volume  XL.— No.  5. 


NEW  YORK,  MAY,  1881. 


New  Series— No.  412. 


A  SUNSHINY  RAINY  DAY  IN  MAY  . — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


There  are  two  classes  of  rainy  days  ;  those 
of  spring  and  those  of  autumn.  A  day  of 
cold  rain  in  November,  with  the  clouds  thick 
and  heavy,  when  all  nature  is  silent  in  the 
chill  of  decay  and  death,  is  never  welcome, 
but  very  sure  to  come  in  all  its  gloom  and 
sadness  as  the  year  fades  away.  There  is  no 
life  to  be  seen  in  the  forests  or  the  fields,  the 
joyous  birds  have  either  gone  to  their  south¬ 
ern,  winter  homes,  or  are  hushed  and  hidden 
in  some  secluded  nook  from  the  storm  that  is 
raging  around  them.  The  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses,  find  comfort  only  in  the  warm  stable, 
while  the  husbandman  seeks  the  warmth  of 
the  fireside,  and  feels  glad  because  he  is  not 


obliged  to  be  out  in  the  cold,  the  wet,  and  the 
mud.  He  is  thankful  that  the  season  of  ac¬ 
tivity  and  growth  “  has  filled  his  barns  with 
plenty,  and  his  home  with  light  and  joy.” — 
It  is  the  weather  that  makes  him  happy  only 
by  the  contrast  which  it  brings  into  his  mind  : 
The  darkness  and  gloom  of  the  world  with¬ 
out  makes  him  love  still  more  the  brightness 
and  the  cheerfulness  of  the  home-life  within. 

A  day  of  rain  in  May  is  quite  another  thing 
from  the  driving,  shivering  storm  of  late  au¬ 
tumn.  It  is  rain,  and  therefore  will  wet  who¬ 
ever  may  be  exposed ;  but  it  comes  more  like 
a  benediction  than  anything  else.  It  is  min¬ 
gled  with  bursts  of  sunshine  that  set  all  the 


leaf  and  flower  laden  trees  aglow,  and  waters 
and  warms  them  into  a  still  more  vigorous 
growth.  The  chickens  prefer  it  to  the  dry, 
old  coop  ;  the  lambs  skip  and  play,  as  if  try¬ 
ing  to  dodge  between  the  drops.  Instead  of 
gloom,  it  fills  the  very  air  with  a  mingled  per¬ 
fume,  and  warms  the  heart  with  the  thought 
that  it  comes  to  bring  life  into  the  world. 
The  artist  has  given  us  a  picture  of  a  May- 
day  Shower,  and  to  young  and  old  alike,  it 
can  but  please,  and  we  hope  instruct.  The 
children  have  taken  advantage  of  the  rain — a 
warm,  sunny,  cheerful  shower — and  with  the 
family  umbrella  are  making  a  tour  among  the 
bright  flowers  and  happy  chicks  and  lambs. 
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Suggestions  of  and  for  the  Season. 

No  farmer  needs  to  be  told  that  this  is  a 
month  in  which  work  presses,  but  many  of 
our  readers  will  find  this  year  that  a  large 
share  of  the  work  of  two  months  is  crowd¬ 
ed  into  one.  Over  several  of  the  Western 
States  the  late  and  lingering  snows  have  de¬ 
layed  work  disastrously,  and  the  ground  has 
not  been  fit  for  the  plow  until  long  after  the 
usual  time.  In  a  season  so  unseasonable  as 
this,  in  such  localities,  careful  laying  out  of 
the  work  is  more  than  ever  necessary.  For¬ 
tunate  are  those  who  prepared  the  land  for 
spring  wheat  last  fall.  In  many  cases  farm¬ 
ers  may  be  compelled  to  let  this  crop  go  by, 
and  give  more  attention  to  com.  Early  sowing 
is  on  many  accounts  desirable,  yet  good  crops 
have  been  made  in  New  York  Statte  when  the 
sowing  was  not  done  until  May  20th.  Oats 
rarely  do  well  unless  sown  very  early.  The 
crop  may  be  much  improved  by  care  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  seed.  Pass  it  through  a  fanning 
mill  to  blow  out  all  the  fight,  imperfect  seeds. 

Com  planting  will  be  the  leading  work 
throughout  a  broad  area.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  remark  with  those  who  observe  the 
weather,  that,  take  one  year  with  another, 
the  first  of  June  will  find  vegetation  about 
equally  advanced,  no  matter  how  backward 
the  early  part  of  the  season  may  have  been. 
Corn-land  is  to  be  put  in  readiness  as  soon  as 
may  be,  but  the  seed  must  not  be  planted  un¬ 
til  the  soil  is  warm,  and  the  grain  will  start 
into  vigorous  growth  at  once.  There  is  often 
serious  loss  from  planting  too  early;  the  grain 
remains  dormant,  or  rots  in  the  ground.  It 
is  often  the  case  that  a  field  planted  in  April 
will,  in  June,  be  far  behind  one  planted  two 
weeks  later.  The  old  rule  is :  “a  sod  for 
corn”;  one  cannot  always  follow  this  ;  besides 
in  many  cases  grass  land  is  too  valuable  as 
such  to  be  plowed  up  for  another  crop.  The 
American  farmer  is  learning  that  meadows 
and  pastures  furnish  the  most  valuable  of 
crops.  Com  does  admirably  on  stubble  land; 
the  extensive  experiments  reported  to  by 
Prof.  Atwater  and  others,  show  that  it  does 
not  matter  what  the  preceding  crop  has  been, 
so  long  as  the  soil  is  in  good  tilth,  and  abun¬ 
dantly  supplied  with  the  food  elements  which 
the  com  plant  requires.  There  is  as  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  ever,  as  to  whether 
it  is  preferable  to  plant  in  hills  or  in  drills. 
Corn  can  be  kept  free  from  weeds  with  great¬ 
er  ease  when  planted  in  hills,  as  the  cultiva¬ 
tor  or  horse-hoe  may  be  run  in  two  directions, 
and  thus  leave  a  much  smaller  part  of  the 
work  for  the  hand-hoe.  There  is  the  advan¬ 
tage  in  drills  that  the  plants  are  more  evenly 
distributed  over  the  ground,  each  stalk  has 
more  immediate  room  to  itself.  A  larger 
crop  can  be  grown  with  the  com  in  drills,  but 
it  is  claimed  that,  in  most  cases,  this  is  more 
than  offset  by  the  increased  labor  in  tending 
it,  especially  if  the  land  is  weedy.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  selecting  seed  com  has  been  so 
strongly  set  forth  at  the  proper  season,  that 
it  is  presumed  that  this  first  step  towards  a 
successful  crop  was  taken  in  time.  If  one 
has  a  variety  that  he  has  improved  by  care¬ 
ful  selection  through  several  years,  he  should 
be  slow  to  change  it  for  a  new  kind,  though 
we  would  by  no  means  discourage  the  test¬ 
ing  of  new  varieties  of  promise. 
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The  root  crop  increases  in  importance,  and 
a  greater  acreage  is  devoted  to  it  each  year, 
and  it  must  advance  in  favor  as  the  country 
becomes  older,  and  our  methods  are  forced  to 
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ada^t  themselves  to  the  change  in  our  condi¬ 
tion.  Roots  do  best  in  a  loose  friable  soil, 
with  a  gravelly  subsoil.  They  require  deep 
culture,  and  the  soil  should  be  plowed  to  at 
least  ten  inches.  If  the  soil  is  not  rich,  give 
a  good  supply  of  well-rotted  manure  ;  bone- 
dust,  guano,  or  superphosphate,  at  the  rate  of 
800  to  500  pounds  per  acre,  may  be  applied 
with  profit.  All  such  concentrated  manures 
should  be  sown  on  the  surface,  and  harrowed 
in,  or  otherwise  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
soil.  Mangel-wurzels  are  the  most  important 
root  crop.  They  should  be  sown  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  month.  After  mangels  come  sugar- 
beets  and  blood  beets,  which  may  be  sown 
early  in  June,  but  do  the  best,  usually,  when 
put  in  the  ground  the  last  of  May.  The  lead¬ 
ing  varieties  of  yellow-fleshed  mangels  are: 
Webb’s  Yellow  Globe,  Yellow-fleshed  Tank¬ 
ard,  and  the  Long  Yellow.  The  red  varieties 
are  less  solid.  With  the  fodder  crops  sown 
in  April,  and  the  corn  and  roots  in  May,  there 
is  little  of  the  farm  land  unoccupied.  A 
small  portion  may  be  devoted  with  profit  to 
fodder  corn  for  June,  July,  or  August,  after 
the  early  rye  and  clover. 

A  top-dressing  of  fine  bam-yard  manure,  or 
artificial  fertilizer  applied  to  the  grass  land, 
either  pasture  or  meadow,  will  often  give  new 
life  to  the  grass,  and  return  the  expense  many 
fold.  Plaster  often  produces  excellent  results 
upon  young  clover  fields.  Thus  applied,  it 
will  help  increase  the  crop  to  be  plowed  in  as 
a  green  manure.  One  to  eight  bushels  per 
acre  may  be  sown  broadcast,  and  this  should 
be  done  as  early  as  possible  this  month.  Do 
not  let  the  animals  go  to  pasture  until  the 
ground  is  settled  and  firm. 

'Fite  Farm  Five  Stock. 

With  the  hard  work  of  the  month  the 
horses  require  the  best  care,  which  includes 
carding  and  brushing.  Too  much  corn,  fed 
now,  make  the  animals  restless  by  producing 
an  irritation  of  the  skin.  A  moderate  feed  of 
green  rye  will  be  very  acceptable  to  horses, 
and  promote  their  health.  If  the  land  is 
not  stony,  the  shoes  may  be  removed  from 
the  farm  teams,  for  a  time  at  least,  with  ben¬ 
efit.  Oxen  being  naturally  slow  in  their  mo¬ 
tions,  they  will  not  bear  hurrying  in  their 
work,  and  should  be  given  abundant  time  for 
feeding.  A  yoke  of  oxen  can  be  kept  with 
profit  on  most  farms  of  considerable  size 
where  three  or  more  men  with  team  are 
employed. 

Cows  at  pasture,  as  well  as  those  kept  in 
stables  under  the  soiling  system,  should  have 
an  abundance  of  fresh,  pure  water,  and  be 
properly  supplied  with  salt.  This  is  consider¬ 
ed  to  have  a  corrective  effect  upon  the  succu¬ 
lent  food  that  might  otherwise  produce  some 
disorder  of  the  digestion.  It  is  best  not  to 
let  the  cows  feed  entirely  upon  grass  for  the 
first  few  days,  but  continue  the  hay  and  meal 
until  the  green  feed  is  more  mature.  This 
caution  applies  still  more  strongly  to  the 
calves  and  young  stock,  which  are  especially 
subject  to  injury  from  overfeeding  with  suc¬ 
culent  herbage.  “Black  leg”  or  “black 
quarter  ”  in  calves  is  regarded  as  a  result  of 
this.  An  ounce  of  Epsom  Salts  to  each  calf 
when  turned  out  is  given  by  some  as  a  pre¬ 
caution  against  this  disease.  To  change  the 
feed  gradually  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of 
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preserving  the  health  of  farm  animals.  Pigs 
profit  by  a  run  at  grass.  When  the  trees  in 
the  orchard  are  large  enough  it  should  be 
seeded  to  clover  as  a  pasture  for  the  pigs. 
This  will  afford  them  good  grazing,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  will  destroy  many  of  the 
orchard  vermin.  Young  pigs  will  need  plen¬ 
ty  of  good  milk,  which  should  be  given  them 
separate  from  the  older  ones.  Ewes  from 
which  lambs  have  been  weaned  may  need 
to  have  the  milk  removed  from  their  udders. 
If  to  be  fattened  they  should  be  fed  liberally. 
When  the  sheep  are  shorn,  the  ticks  gather 
on  the  lambs,  and  by  dipping  them  these 
pests  may  be  destroyed.  A  number  of  old 
and  useful  Sheep  Dips  are  advertised,  or  the 
home-made  tobacco  dip  may  be  used. . .  .Young 
chickens  will  now  be  coming  forward.  Those 
of  good  breeds  hatched  this  month  will  begin 
to  lay  in  the  fall,  and  with  care  will  continue 
through  the  winter.  The  chicken  coops  need 
to  be  moved  frequently.  There  is  no  better 
place  for  young  chicks  to  forage  than  the 
vegetable  garden  ;  they  will  destroy  many 
insects.  They  should  have  an  abundance  of 
fresh  water  and  the  coop  be  set  in  a  dry  place. 
....  The  crows  are  the  farmer’s  friend,  but 
during  May  they  are  positively  annoying  to 
many  from  their  love  of  young  com.  See 
treatment  of  them  on  page  198. ...  At  odd 
times,  during  rainy  days,  etc.,  it  will  be 
profitable  to  look  over  the  machinery  and 
utensils  used  in  haying  and  haiwesting,  and 
see  what  needs  to  be  bought  or  mended,  and 
thus  be  in  readiness  when  the  clover  is  to  be 
cut  or  when  the  wheat  is  ripe  for  the  harvest. 


Notes' on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 

The  custom  prevails  over  a  large  part  of 
the  country  of  making  the  first  of  May  the 
“moving  day”  of  the  year,  and  on  this  ac¬ 
count  there  are  many  who  only  come  into 
possession  of  their  garden  and  other  grounds 
with  the  beginning  of  this  month.  It  is  late 
for  many  operations,  but  better  than  not  at 
all,  especially  if  one  has  made  his  plans  and 
knows  just  what  is  to  be  done  with  no  loss 
of  time  in  getting  ready  to  begin.  In  the 
Northern  States  planting  in  the  orchard  or 
garden  may  be  done,  late  as  it  is,  provided  the 
trees,  etc.,  have  been  procured  and  carefully 
heeled-in,  and  are  ready  to  plant  at  once. 
There  is  no  serious  loss  in  the  kitchen  gar¬ 
den,  save  the  lack  of  the  earliest  vegetables. 
Therefore  those  who  from  necessity  must  be¬ 
gin  the  operations  in  orchard  and  garden  on 
the  first  of  May  should  not  be  discouraged, 
but  go  to  work  with  a  will  and  make  the  most 
of  what  is  for  many  things  the  better  part 
of  the  growing  season  which  still  remains. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Grafting  is  an  operation  that  had  better  be 
done  too  late  than  too  early.  The  best  time 
is  when  the  buds  on  the  stock  are  swelling, 
and  if  necessary  may  be  continued  until  the 
trees  are  in  full  bloom.  At  this  season  the 
bark  slips  readily,  and  much  care  will  be  re¬ 
quired  when  sawing  off  a  limb,  not  to  make 
a  bad  wound  by  peeling  down.  This  can  be 
prevented  in  great  part  by  cutting  through 
the  bark  with  a  strong  knife  all  round  the 
limb  where  the  saw  is  to  go.  Buds  should  be 
left  upon  the  stock  until  the  union  of  the 
graft  is  insured,  which  will  be  known  by  the 
buds  of  the  graft  starting  into  growth.  After 
this  rub  off  the  buds  upon  the  stock.  The 
growth  of  the  graft  will  need  some  at¬ 


tention  ;  should  but  a  single  bud  start,  and 
push  upward  very  rapidly,  a  long  slender 
shoot  will  be  produced,  easily  blown  about 
by  the  wind  and  thereby  loosened  from  the 
stock.  All  such  will  require  checking  by 
pinching  off  the  top  so  that  lateral  branches 
may  be  formed.  There  seems  to  be  a  strong 
desire  to  give  the  trees  the  second  place  on 
the  land,  and  put  some  other  crop  first.  Those 
who  do  not  care  enough  for  an  orchard  to 
devote  the  land  to  it,  should  not  plant  one. 
Young  trees,  not  yet  in  bearing,  are  not  in¬ 
jured  by  having  some  hoed  crop  between 
them.  But  when  the  trees  begin  to  bear  a 
fair  crop  they  deserve  and  should  have  all 
the  soil.  A  clover  crop  to  be  fed  off  by  pigs 
is  the  best  thing  for  the  orchard  and  for  the 
pigs.  This  will  enrich  the  soil,  as  the  only 
thing  removed  is  in  the  shape  of  flesh,  while 
a  large  amount  of  vegetable  matter  in  clover 
roots  and  manure  has  accumulated. 

•  Insects. — An  increase  of  insect  pests  will 
come  with  the  warmer  growing  weather. 
The  eggs  of  the  Tent  Caterpillar  will  be 
among  the  first  to  produce  “  worms,”  which, 
if  left  to  themselves,  will  soon  begin  their 
ravages  upon  the  foliage.  Then-  coming  is 
easily  recognized  by  their  ‘  ‘  tents  ”  and  these 
should  be  destroyed  at  once.  The  best  time 
to  take  them  is  in  early  morning  before  they 
have  left  their  nests  or  “tents,”  when  the 
whole  family  may  be  removed  and  crushed. 
The  bare  hand  is  the  best  for  all  within 
reach;  for  those  upon  high  branches  use  a  pole 
with  a  swab  dipped  in  ley  or  petroleum.  If  a 
newly  set  tree  is  found  infested  with  Oyster- 
shell  Bark  Lice,  it  is  the  shortest  way  to  pull 
it  up  and  burn  it.  An  old  tree  with  this  pest 
should  be  painted  over  with  some  non-drying 
oil,  as  lard  oil ;  crude  petroleum  has  been 
used  with  some  success.  The  presence  of  the 
Borers  is  known  by  the  sawdust  which  they 
make.  The  best  cure  is  a  knife  and  a  wire  or 
whalebone  probe.  Cut  only  enough  to  allow 
the  entrance  of  the  probe  ;  never  girdle  the 
tree  as  we  have  seen  some  do  who  were  hunt¬ 
ing  for  the  borers.  The  Curculio  of  the  plum 
stings  the  fruit  when  it  is  quite  small.  Jar 
the  trees  when  the  fruit  is  set  in  the  early 
morning,  and  so  long  as  insects  are  caught. 
The  sluggish  beetles  are  caught  upon  sheets 
spread  beneath  the  trees  or  arranged  with 
poles  to  be  held  by  two  persons  ;  put  the  in¬ 
sects  into  the  fire  or  otherwise  destroy  them. 
Plant  Lice,  that  sometimes  crowd  upon  the 
growing  tips  of  cherry  and  other  fruit  trees, 
can  be  removed  by  syringing  them  with  to¬ 
bacco  water ;  those  within  reach  may  be 
bent  down,  and  dipped  in  the  same  liquid. 

The  Fruit  <Sar«len. 

It  is  best  to  set  blackberry  and  raspberry 
plants  in  early  spring,  but  it  may  still  be 
done.  Some  means  of  holding  up  the  grow¬ 
ing  canes  should  be  provided,  either  as  single 
stakes  or  trellises.  The  canes  produced  last 
year  bear  the  fruit,  and  the  new  ones  are  for 
fruit  next  year.  All  suckers  at  a  distance 
from  the  rows,  unless  new  plants  are  desired, 
should  be  considered  as  weeds  and  cut  away. 
The  ground  about  the  currants  and  gooseber¬ 
ries  should  be  cultivated  thoroughly  and 
given  a  good  mulch.  The  “worms”  must 
be  watched  for,  and  upon  their  first  appear¬ 
ance  apply  White  Hellebore,  a  tablespoonful 
to  a  pailful  of  water.  The  strawberry  bed 
should  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  the  soil 
loose  and  mellow.  Before  hot  weather  apply 
a  mulch,  which  will  keep  the  fruit  from  the 


ground  and  preserve  the  soil  in  a  moist  state. 
The  “White  Grub”  sometimes  makes  sad 
work  with  the  strawberry  bed.  A  wilted 
plant  is  an  indication  tha^  its  roots  have  been 
eaten  off  by  the  pest.  Remove  the  plant  and 
search  for  the  grub  before  it  gets  to  another 
plant.  Grape  vines  that  have  been  kept 
dormant  in  cool  cellars  may  still  be  planted. 
The  cost  of  a  few  vines  is  but  a  trifle  and 
the  returns  are  great.  All  persons  who  have 
ground  enough  for  a  garden,  however  small, 
have  room  for  at  least  one  grape  vine.  Newly 
planted  vines  should  be  allowed  to  grow  but 
a  single  shoot  this  year.  Tie  it  to  a  support. 
The  fruit  bearing  shoots  for  this  year  should 
have  their  further  growth  in  length  pre¬ 
vented  by  pinching  off  the  end  of  the  shoot  * 
at  two  or  three  leaves  above  the  uppermost 
cluster.  The  earlier  this  work  is  done  the 
better.  The  baskets  and  crates  should  be  put 
in  readiness  for  the  fruit.  Use  the  forms 
established  by  custom  of  the  market.  If 
square  baskets  are  familiar  to  the  consum¬ 
ers,  round  ones  will  be  at  a  disadvantage. 

Kitchen  iiiid  Market  Garden. 

Many  can  not  begin  their  kitchen  garden¬ 
ing  before  the  first  of  May,  and  these  will 
find  useful  hints  in  the  Notes  of  previous 
months.  Those  who  are  already  well  along 
with  their  garden  work  should  bear  in  mind 
that  a  single  sowing  or  planting  of  many  of 
the  vegetables  is  not  enough  ;  of  those  that 
remain  in  proper  condition  hut  a  short  time 
there  should  be  a  succession,  following  the 
earliest  sowings  at  intervals,  that  there  may 
be  a  continuous  supply  of  peas,  spinach,  rad¬ 
ishes,  lettuce,  etc.  Upon  these  succession 
crops  much  of  the  utility  of  the  garden  de¬ 
fends.  As  stated  in  the  Farm  Notes  this  is  the 
month  for  planting  com  ;  and  “  about  corn¬ 
planting  time  ”  means  the  season  when  the 
vegetables  in  the  tender  class  are  to  go  into 
the  open  ground,  that  is,  either  their  seeds  are 
to  be  sown,  or  the  plants  that  have  been 
grown  under  glass,  are  to  be  set  out.  The 
leading  tender  vegetables  are  Beans,  Cucum¬ 
ber,  Melons,  Okra,  Pumpkin,  Squash,  Sweet 
Com,  and  Tomatoes.  Plant  Beans  of  the  bush 
sorts  in  drills  18  inches  apart.  Among  the 
best  early  sorts  are  Valentine  and  Mohawk  ; 
of  late  years  a  class  known  as  “Wax  Beans  ” 
are  much  liked  by  many  ;  the  Golden  Wax 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  dwarfs,  and  Giant 
Wax  of  the  pole  sort.  Where  the  season  is 
long  enough,  the  Large  Lima  leads  the  list  for 
Pole  Beans.  The  Improved  White  Spine 
Cucumber  is  still  mostly  grown  for  the  main 
crop.  Green  Prolific  is  the  best  for  pickles. 
Plants  that  have  been  started  in  cold  frames 
will  need  to  be  protected  from  chilly  nights. 
One  of  the  earliest  Musk  Melons  is  the  Chris¬ 
tiana,  yellow-fleshed,  but  excellent ;  Ward’s 
Nectar  and  Surprise,  both  fine.  Hackensack, 
very  large,  and  when  true,  very  good.  The 
Mountain  Sweet  and  Gipsy  are  among  the  best 
Water  Melons;  there  are  other  varieties  worth 
a  trial.  For  summer  varieties  of  Squash, 
plant  Summer  Crookneck  and  Yellow  Bush  ; 
Hubbard  and  Butman  are  best  for  winter 
use.  One  of  the  favorite  Tomatoes  for  gen¬ 
eral  use  is  the  Acme,  it  being  early,  prolific, 
smooth,  and  solid.  The  Trophy  is  also  a  fine 
red  variety  ;  for  yellow,  the  Golden  Trophy 
is  rich  and  handsome.  Mr.  Snead  Thomas, 
Marion,  Ind. ,  sends  a  plan  of  planting  ground 
to  melons  and  cucumbers,  which  is  very 
simple  and  satisfactory.  The  ground  is 
marked  out  in  the  usual  way  for  corn.  Each 
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alternate  “  hill  ”  is  planted  in  each  alternate 
row,  the  hills  planted  in  one  row  alternating 
with  those  on  each  side  of  it.  The  method 
is  shown  in  figure  1,  where  it  is  seen  that 
each  hill  is  in  the  center  of  a  circle  composed 
of  six  other  equidistant  hills,  and  thus  form 
what  in  tree  planting  is  known  as  ‘  ‘  quincunx.” 

The  work  with  the  crops  already  in  will  be 
largely  that  of  weeding,  hoeing,  and  thinning. 
The  Asparagus  should  be  cut  with  a  strong 
knife  and  with  care.  Leave  no  small  shoots  to 


Fig.  1. — THOMAS’  METHOD  OF  PLANTING  MELONS. 


grow.  The  early  sown  Beets  will  soon  be 
large  enough  to  thin  for  “  greens.”  Sow  the 
seed  of  Martynias  in  liot-beds  and  remove 
the  plants  to  the  garden  when  well  started, 
setting  them  about  three  feet  each  way. 
Keep  the  Onions,  Turnips,  Carrots,  Parsnips, 
and  other  plants  in  rows  free  from  weeds  by 
a  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil  between  the 
rows,  and  employ  hand-weeding  and  thin¬ 
ning  where  needed.  Allowing  the  plants  to 
stand  too  close  is  a  common  mistake. 

“  W.  F.,”  Southbridge,  Mass.,  sends  an  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  fruit-can  seed  sower, 
figured  in  our  March  Notes.  It  consists  of  a 
movable  piece  of  tin,  with  holes  of  different 


Fig.  2. — AN  IMPROVED  SEED  SOWER. 


sizes,  which  slides  between  two  strips  of  tin 
soldered  to  the  bottom  of  the  can.  By  mov¬ 
ing  this  slide  the  size  of  the  hole  and  the 
amount  of  seed  that  can  pass  through,  is 
easily  regulated.  The  bottom  of  a  can  thus 
arranged  for  sowing  is  shown  in  figure  2. 

Flower  Carden  and  Faw  n. 

It  is  getting  late  for  starting  a  lawn,  and  if 
the  seed  is  sown  now,  it  is  well  to  mix  a  small 
quantity  of  oats  with  it,  that  the  oats  may 
shade  the  young  grass  from  the  too  great 
heat  of  the  sun.  The  lawn  mower  must  be 
used  at  least  once  a  week  on  a  well  established 
lawn,  and  it  is  well  to  leave  the  fine  clippings 
where  they  fall,  to  serve  as  a  protection  to 
the  grass  roots.  Any  weeds  that  may  spring 
up,  should  be  removed  by  the  root.  Most  of 
them  can  be  readily  pulled,  but  if  deeply 
rooted  and  the  soil  is  heavy,  a  chisel  upon  a 
long  handle  will  be  of  service.  The  green¬ 
house  plants  for  bedding  should  not  go  out 
until  all  danger  from  cool  nights  is  over. 
If  evergreens  are  to  be  transplanted,  the  im¬ 
portant  point  is,  to  never  let  the  roots  get 
dry  ;  an  hour  in  a  drying  wind  may  put  a 
valuable  evergreen  beyond  recovery.  The 
placing  of  stones  around  newly  planted  ever¬ 
greens  has  an  excellent  effect,  keeping  the 
ground  moist  about  the  roots,  and  also  serv¬ 
ing  as  an  anchor  to  the  tree.,  that  might 


otherwise  be  moved  to  its  disadvantage  by 
the  winds.  There  are  many  places  where 
climbers  can  be  grown  with  advantage.  The 
piazza  and  other  portions  of  the  exterior  of 
the  house  may  be  made  very  attractive  with 
a  few  Akebias,  Loniceras,  and  here  and  there 
a  Clematis  and  Dutchman’s  Pipe  ( Aristo - 
lochia).  Unsightly  places  may  be  easily 
screened  by  a  growth  of  Morning  Glories, 
Thunbergias,  and  other  annual  creepers. 
When  the  annuals  are  sown  in  the  beds,  care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  names  by 
using  plain  labels — a  great  deal  of  the  inter¬ 
est  connected  with  a  variety  resides  in  know¬ 
ing  its  name.  Lilies,  Gladioluses,  and  other 
bulbs  can  go  into  the  open  ground  now. 
Provide  stakes  so  soon  as  any  support  is 
needed.  Castor  Oil  Plants  (Ricinus)  make  a 
peculiar  tropical  and  pleasing  appearance  in 
the  garden,  and  can  be  had  with  little  trouble, 
or  expense,  by  sowing  the  seeds.  The  pot¬ 
ted  plants  that  are  to  stand  out-of-doors 
should  have  a  partly  shaded  place,  and  if 
possible  set  them  upon  coal  ashes  to  prevent 
worms  from  entering  the  pots.  Shade  for 
the  greenhouse  plants  can  be  provided  by 
using  whitewash  upon  the  sash  or  by  put¬ 
ting  up  muslin  screens.  A  plenty  of  fresh 
air  should  be  admitted,  and  water  given 
freely.  Insects  will  thrive  unless  subdued 
by  fumigation,  hand-picking,  and  washing. 


What  Shall  I  Do  with  the  Grape  Vine? 

The  American  Agriculturist  is  taken  by  a 
surprisingly  large  number  who  are  not  farm¬ 
ers,  but  who  live  in  cities  and  villages.  Many 
of  these  follow  the  custom  of  moving  on  May 
first,  and  such,  as  a  general  thing,  find  upon 
their  new  place  one  or  more  neglected  grape 
vines.  Each  year  we  receive  from  such  ten¬ 
ants  inquiries,  asking,  in  one  form  or  another, 
“how  should  a  neglected  vine  be  pruned?” 
We  would  not  advise  pruning,  as  usually  un¬ 
derstood — the  cutting  away  of  the  old  wood, 
at  this  season,  as  it  causes  it  to  “bleed”  at 
a  great  rate  ;  even  if,  as  some  claim,  bleeding 
does  not  injure  the  vine,  it  makes  a  nuis¬ 
ance  that  it  is  desirable  to  avoid.  A  vine  in  a 
village  or  city  yard  may  be  quite  as  valuable 
for  its  shade  as  for  its  fruit — indeed  often 
more  so.  Such  a  vine,  it  is  safe  to  assume, 
has  been  sadly  neglected,  and  if  it  has  had 
any  treatment  at  all,  it  has  been  at  the  hands 
of  some  ignorant  jobber.  To  make  the  best 
of  it,  is  all  that  can  be  done  with  an  old  vine, 
and  as  each  one  will  be  different  from  every 
other,  we  can  only  give  some  general  rules. 
Upon  an  old  vine  the  new  growth  will  usually 
not  only  start  from  the  proper  places,  the 
buds  formed  last  year,  but  shoots  will  “break” 
anywhere,  even  upon  old  wood  an  inch  or 
more  in  diameter.  When  an  old  vine  pushes 
shoots  here  and  there,  it  is  well  to  break  off 
such,  and  as  a  general  thing,  allow  only  those 
shoots  to  grow  that  come  from  regular  buds. 
As  these  buds  push,  they  will  show  embryo 
clusters,  among  the  unfolding  leaves.  These 
minute  clusters  are  not  of  grapes,  as  many 
suppose,  but  of  the  buds  of  the  flowers  of 
the  vine,  which  may  in  time  produce  grapes. 
The  regular  buds,  as  a  general  thing,  will 
show  three  of  these  little  bunches.  Examine 
such  a  shoot,  and  there  will  be  found  an  un¬ 
developed  leaf,  and  opposite  to  it  a  cluster  of 
buds ;  and  this  arrangement,  a  leaf  with  a 
cluster,  will  usually  be  repeated  three  times 
(not  always),  and  then,  above,  on  the  shoot, 
will  be  leaves,  with  opposite  to  each,  not  a 


cluster,  but  instead  there  will  be  a  tendril. 
All  the  grapes  that  the  shoot  will  bear  may 
be  seen  in  this  early  state.  In  regular  vine¬ 
yard  training,  the  young  shoot  is  pinched 
back  to  the  first  leaf  beyond  the  last,  or  upper¬ 
most  cluster  of  buds.  But,  in  the  hap-hazard 
treatment  that  must  be  followed  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  case,  it  will  be  safe  to  allow  more  leaves 
to  remain.  Go  over  the  vine  when  the  shoots 
begin  to  push,  and  pinch  out  the  end  of  every 
shoot,  leaving  three  leaves  above  the  upper¬ 
most  cluster  of  buds  ;  this  will  give  all  the 
foliage  required  for  shade,  and  will  allow  the 
fruit  to  develop  much  better  than  if  the  shoot 
were  allowed  to  grow  at  will.  If,  as  is  often 
the  case  on  an  old  vine,  two  shoots  push 
close  together  from  one  place,  by  all  means 
break  out  the  weakest  of  the  two.  We  will 
endeavor  to  give  the  future  treatment  of  such 
a  vine  another  month.  The  principal  insects 
that  attack  the  vine  at  this  early  season  are 
the  little  leaf -rolling  caterpillar,  which  will 
be  mainly  removed  if  the  pinching  of  the 
shoots  is  done  at  the  proper  time. 


Extirpating  the  Osage  Orange. 

In  answer  to  our  request  for  the  methods 
of  those  who  have  had  experience  in  destroy¬ 
ing  an  Osage  Orange  hedge,  a  number  of  re¬ 
plies  have  been  sent,  and  we  give  the  essential 
portions  of  two  of  the  most  unlike  of  these. 
Mr.  D.  B.  Paine,  Christian  Co.,  Ill.,  had  a 
hedge  about  20  rods  long,  and  some  17  years 
old.  Finding  the  necessary  care  in  trimming, 
etc.,  more  than  he  was  willing  to  give  to  it, 
he  concluded  to  remove  it  and  replace  it  by  a 
picket  fence.  In  December,  1877,  he,  with  a 
hired  man,  went  at  the  job,  Mr.  P.  pushing 
the  plants  over  with  a  long-handled  fork, 
while  the  man  cut  them  off  with  an  axe  at 
two  or  three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  A  picket  fence  was  then  built  along 
the  line  of  the  hedge,  and  care  was  taken  to 
leave  the  stubs  of  the  Osage  plants  exposed 
as  much  as  possible.  The  ground  was  frozen 
throughout  the  winter;  in  spring,  to  his 
surprise,  but  few  shoots  appeared  from  the 
roots ;  the  few  that  started  were  allowed  to 
get  12  to  18  inches  high,  when  with  a  spade 
the  root  was  dug  out  and  cut  off  below  the 
sprout.  This  ended  the  Osage  Orange  fence, 
of  which  Mr.  P.  says :  “  I  want  no  more.” 
....  Mr.  J.  Teachie,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md.,  hav¬ 
ing  to  destroy  a  hedge  that  had  been  estab¬ 
lished  25  years,  began  the  work  in  spring. 
The  plants,  which  at  this  age  had  trunks  as 
large  as  fair  sized  trees,  were  cut  off  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In 
the  driest  part  of  summer,  every  root  that 
could  be  seen  was  grubbed  out,  and  the  land 
put  in  shape.  When  the  autumn  rains  came 
only  two  or  three  shoots  appeared,  and  these 
were  extirpated,  and  none  sprung  up  there¬ 
after.  From  these  accounts  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  special  difficulties  in  getting 
rid  of  the  old  Osage  Orange  hedge  plants. 


Bone  Meal. — The  value  of  bone  meal 
depends  largely  upon  the  amount  of  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  it  contains.  In  bone  this  acid  is 
in  combination  with  lime  as  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  makes  up  nearly  one  half  by  weight 
of  raw  bone.  The  other  constituents  are 
water,  fat,  and  animal  matters,  with  about 
four  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
action  of  bone  as  a  fertilizer,  whether  quick 
or  slow,  depends  upon  its  fineness.  If  ground 
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very  fine  the  response  is  rapid,  otherwise  bone 
will  be  slow  in  its  action,  though  its  effects 
may  be  felt  for  years  after  its  application. 


“Electricity”  Nonsense  and  Humbug. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  imposition,  petty 
swindling,  and  larger  humbuggery,  now  prac¬ 
tised,  based  upon  “electricity,”  “magnetism,” 
“galvanism,”  etc.,  is  incredible  to  any  one 
who  has  not  watched  the  general  newspaper 
advertising,  and  collected  an  assortment  of  a 
class  of  circulars  now  being  daily  distributed 
throughout  the  country  by  the  ton,  in  the 
mails,  from  drug  stores,  shops,  and  in  various 
other  ways.  There  are  now  heralded  electric 
or  magnetic  or  galvanic  bands,  batteries,  belts 
and  brushes,  pills,  potions  and  lotions,  in  in¬ 
finite  form  and  variety  ;  while  ‘  ‘  electrical 
doctors  ”  rival  Egyptian  frogs  in  number.  As 
tiie  enormous  expense  of  all  the  above  is  kept 
up  continuously,  there  must  be  an  immense 
number  of  people  gulled  into  paying  the  tax 
on  their  credulity — often  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  comforts  and  even  necessities  of  daily  life. 

There  is  some  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that 
most  of  these  mechanical  contrivances  sold, 
are  in  themselves  positively  inert  and  useless, 
and  therefore  not  injurious  ;  while  imagina¬ 
tively  sick  people,  and  others  with  slight 
nervous  disorders,  are  soothed  and  comforted, 
and  sometimes  actually  cured  through  their 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  otherwise  useless 
nostrums. — Take  an  illustration  :  We  know 
a  person  in  good  position,  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  intelligence  on  most  other  subjects,  who 
positively  believes  himself  benefited  by  a 
large  horse-chestnut  always  carried  in  his 
pocket !  To  lose  this,  and  be  unable  to  get 
another,  would  give  him  the  blues,  if  not 
bring  on  a  spell  of  actual  sickness.  Another 
person,  of  like  intelligence,  has  equal  faith  in 
a  combination  of  copper  and  zinc,  the  size  of 
a  silver  dollar,  worn  suspended  from  the 
neck,  and  called  an  “  electric  battery,”  though 
having  no  more  eletrical  or  galvanic  or  mag¬ 
netic  effect  than  so  much  silver,  iron,  stone, 
or  wood — that  is,  no  effect  at  all,  save  upon 
the  imagination. 

There  are  now  half  a  score  or  more  varie¬ 
ties  and  forms  of  the  wonderfully  be-puffed 
and  advertised  electric  things,  all  equally 
nonsensical  and  intrinsically  useless  so  far  as 
electrical  or  magnetic  or  galvanic  effect  is 
concerned.  A  hair-brush — costing  50  cents 
to  $2,  according  to  the  quality  of  bristles  and 
handle,  if  applied  briskly  to  the  head  may, 
and  often  will,  have  a  soothing  effect,  and 
sometimes  relieve  pain  on  the  principle  of 
“  counter-irritation,”  as  noted  last  month 
(page  159).  The  effect  may  be  heightened  if 
the  user  can  only  be  persuaded  that  there  is 
some  electrical  or  magnetic  effect.  This  can 
easily  be  done,  with  those  not  skilled  in  the 
science  of  electricity.  Conceal  in  the  handle 
or  back  of  the  brush  a  slender  steel  mag¬ 
net  (or  even  a  bit  of  iron  or  steel),  and  when 
the  brush  is  brought  near  a  small  pocket  com¬ 
pass,  the  concealed  metal  will  disturb  the 
needle,  just  as  a  pocket-knife,  or  scissors,  or  a 
nail  will  attract  and  move  the  needle  of  any 
compass.  For  appearance  sake  fine  wire  may 
be  mingled  with  or  substituted  for  part  of  the 
bristles,  though  any  wire  in  a  brush,  however 
fine,  we  consider  too  harsh  for  use  upon  the 
delicate  cuticle  that  ought  to  always  exist 
upon  the  human  head.  It  may  do  for  the 
skin  of  a  rhinoceros,  or  the  tough  hide  of 
some  domestic  animals. 


While  we  dislike  to  see  an  extra  price  paid 
for  even  a  good  hair  brush,  or  for  a  small 
piece  of  combined  metals,  under  a  delusion  as 
to  their  having  any  magnetic  or  galvanic 
or  electric  utility,  the  loss  seldom  amounts 
to  more  than  a  dollar  or  two  per  individual. 
This  is  partly  offset  by  the  fact  that  some 
people  are  benefited  through  their  imagina¬ 
tion.  And  then,  again,  the  enormous  sums 
expended  in  advertising  people  into  this  faith, 
help  support  several  otherwise  good  religious 
papers,  to  say  nothing  of  good  political  ones. 

With  respect  to  the  electric,  magnetic,  or 
galvanic  pills,  potions,  or  medicines,  and  the 
more  expensive  actual  electric  batteries,  the 
case  is  different.  While  the  electric  or  mag¬ 
netic  claims  are  sheer  nonsense  or  worse,  we 
can  not  too  often  warn  all  readers,  that  no 
one  is  ever  justified  or  safe  in  using  any  active 
medicines  of  which  he  (or  his  physician)  does 
not  know  the  composition  or  effects,  and  that 
in  his  case  the  effects  will  be  useful  instead 
of  deleterious.  To  experiment  here  is  dan¬ 
gerous.  That  “What  is  one  man’s  meat  is 
another’s  poison,”  is  always  true  of  any  ac¬ 
tive  medicine.  It  may  have  happened  to  be 
useful  to  a  person  at  one  time,  and  yet  be 
strongly  injurious  at  another  time — even 
dangerous  !  No  one  unacquainted  with  the 
composition  of  a  medicine,  the  particular 
action  of  its  ingredients,  and  his  own  exact 
complaint  and  condition  at  the  time,  is  safe 
in  using  any  active  remedy  except  under  the 
direction  of  a  trustworthy,  known  physician, 
skilled  in  such  matters. 

On  this  account,  we  deprecate  all  popular 
use  of  the  publicly  offered  remedies  and  ap¬ 
pliances,  and  reject  from  our  columns  all 
advertisements  of  them,  though,  as  they  yield 
an  enormous  profit,  the  sellers  can  and  do 
pay  large  advertising  bills,  and  though  the 
income  from  these,  if  admitted  to  our  col¬ 
umns,  would  enable  us  to  furnish  the  paper 
at  lower  subscription  rates. 

Galvanic  electricity  is  set  in  motion  by 
chemical  action,  and  magnetic  electricity  by 
the  motion  of  permanent  magnets  in  a  man¬ 
ner  to  have  opposite  poles  pass  each  other 
with  great  rapidity.  Either  chemical  or  me¬ 
chanical  action,  kept  up,  is  necessary  to  the 
continuous  development  of  electricity.  This 
electricity  may,  by  proper  arrangement,  be 
passed  through  the  entire  system,  or  any 
portion  of  it,  and  it  may  he  useful  in 
certain  cases,  or  it  may  have  a  directly  oppo¬ 
site  effect.  Only  an  intelligent  physician, 
on  the  spot  to  examine  the  patient,  and  apply 
the  electricity  in  the  proper  manner,  can  de¬ 
cide  as  to  its  probable  usefulness  or  injury. 

The  entire  class  of  fixed  combinations  of 
metals  of  whatever  kind ;  whether  offered  by 
Boyd,  Elias,  or  any  one  else  ;  whether  called 
“electric,”  “galvanic,”  or  “magnetic;” 
whether  of  American  or  foreign  origin ; 
whether  large  or  small ;  whether  round  or 
oblong,  or  any  other  shape ;  whether  orna¬ 
mented  with  embossed  figures  of  devils  or 
angels,  with  the  flames  of  Hades  or  the 
lightnings  of  heaven — are  all,  in  reality,  just 
as  useful  “electrically,”  “magnetically,”  or 
“galvanically,”  as  so  much  plain  copper  or 
lead,  or  zinc,  or  silver — except  as  they  operate 
upon  one’s  faith  through  the  preposterous 
claims  put  forth  for  them  in  the  enterprising 
sellers’  advertisements.  This  faith  is  so  strong 
in  many  people,  that  it  is  even  safe  for  the 
dealers  to  promise  to  “return  the  money,”  if 
the  purchaser  does  not  find  benefit — albeit  it 
is  easier  in  most  cases  to  pay  money  than  to 


get  it  back  for  “  guaranteed  ”  medicines  and 
the  like.  The  man  who  has  got  your  money  by 
ingenuity  will  be  ingenious  enough  to  worry 
you  out  with  pretenses  that  “  it  was  not  used 
according  to  directions,”  or  some  other  sub¬ 
terfuge. 


How  Early  Gardening  Paid. 

An  incident  never  put  in  print,  may  afford  a 
useful  hint  to  many.  While  travelling  through 
Eastern  Iowa  several  years  ago,  we  were 
taking  lunch  at  a  railway  restaurant,  when  a 
man  rushed  up,  saying  he  had  heard  of  our 
passing,  by  a  telegram  the  conductor  had  sent 
ahead,  and  urged  our  stopping  over  night  to 
see  his  place,  and  give  a  talk  to  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  the  neighborhood.  On  being  assured 
that  an  engagement  in  Illinois  would  prevent 
it,  he  fairly  pulled  us  out  on  to  the  platform, 
and  pointing  to  a  fine  place  on  an  elevated 
location,  with  excellent  buildings,  etc.,  said, 
“  your  American  Agmculturist  gave  me  that 
splendid  farm  and  home.”  A  little  startled 
at  this,  we  had  barely  time  to  get  a  brief  ex¬ 
planation  before  the  train  started,  and  even 
forgot  to  ask  his  name.  It  was  as  follows  : 

“  Several  years  ago,  you  wrote  that  if  any 
enterprising  man  living  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
large  village,  or  of  two  or  three  smaller  ones, 
would  manage  to  put  his  early  peas,  corn, 
beets,  cucumbers,  etc.,  etc.,  into  market  a 
week  or  two  ahead  of  others,  he  could  get 
two  or  three  prices  for  the  first  offerings. 
That  this  could  be  done  by  selecting  a  warm, 
diy  plot,  by  draining  it  well  if  needed,  by 
putting  in  seed  very  early,  and  protecting 
with  straw  or  other  covering  when  cold  nights 
or  frosts  threatened,  after  the  plants  were  up. 
And  especially  by  the  following  plan  :  Have 
prepared  a  lot  of  pieces  of  sod,  a  foot  square 
or  so,  if  pretty  well  rotted  and  free  from 
fresh  grass  roots,  all  the  better,  but  not  essen¬ 
tial  ;  moisten  them  with  weakish  liquid 
manure  from  the  barn-yard.  Into  this, 
marked  off  into  little  squares  of  the  size  re¬ 
quired  by  different  plants,  put  peas,  com, 
etc.,  etc.,  one  seed  in  a  square.  Place  several 
rows  of  these  sods  along  the  south  side  of  a 
board  fence.  Keep  them  sufficiently  moist  to 
sprout  the  seeds,  and  start  the  growth,  using 
larger  pieces  for  potatoes.  In  cold  nights, 
cover  with  coarse  cotton  cloth,  which  may 
afterwards  be  bleached  and  cut  up  for  family 
use ;  or  have  straw  at  hand  to  throw  over 
when  needed.  When  the  warm,  settled 
weather  arrives,  and  the  ground  is  all  ready, 
with  plenty  of  well-rotted  manure  worked  in, 
cut  the  sods  into  squares,  so  that  each  piece 
will  have  a  plant  in  it  with  two  or  three  weeks 
of  growth  already  made.  Put  these  pieces 
in  the  ground  at  proper  distances ;  plants 
go  right  on  with  their  growth,  and  thus 
much  time  may  be  gained  in  the  maturity.” 

“  I  acted  upon  this  advice,  extending  the 
operation  largely  ;  had  my  sods  prepared  in 
autumn,  and  well  frozen  in  winter,  and  on  a 
small  area  got  seed  enough  started  thus  to 
plant  over  two  acres.  My  early  garden  stuff 
was  the  town  talk,  brought  in  a  heap  of 
money,  and  in  this  way  I  was  able  to  pay  for 
that  land,  and  get  forehanded  enough  to  put 
up  those  buildings,  and  I  don’t  owe  a  cent. 
That’s  the  way  your  paper  gave  me  all  you 
see  up  yonder” — and  the  moving  train  cut 
off  the  narrative — the  last  words  we  heard 
sounding  like  this :  “I  have  competitors 
now,  but  I  have  enough  else  to  do,  and  don’t 
need  to  do  so  much  with  the  early  stuff.” 
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Bee  Notes  for  May. 

BT  L.  C.  ROOT. 

The  season  is  now  at  hand  when  prompt  action 
must  be  taken  to  secure  a  large  force  of  bees  to 


After  other  necessary  things  are  provided,  the 
next  important  object  is  to  secure  sufficient  stores. 
While  there  are  advantages  to  be  gained  by  supply¬ 
ing  a  proper  amount  of  liquid  food,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  average  beginner  will  do  best  to 
avoid  feeding  it,  if  each  hive  has  a 
good  supply  of  sealed  stores,  but 
the  essential  point  is  not  to  allow 
them  to  consume  all  of  their  stores 
and  thus  interrupt  proper  brood 
rearing.  During  the  past  winter 
bees  have  consumed  more  than  the 
usual  amount  of  honey,  and  the 
consequence  will  be  that  great  care 
will  be  necessary  in  furnishing  food 
before  the  supply  is  exhausted. 

Transferring  Bees.  — This  is 
the  proper  time  at  which  to  trans¬ 
fer  swarms  from  the  common  box- 
hives  to  those  with  movable  combs. 
In  the  space  given  me  here  I  can 
only  briefly  call  attention  to  the 
different  operations  necessary  to 
be  performed.  Those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  proper  care  of 
bees,  and  desire  to  proceed  with  a 
view  to  such  results  as  are  attained 
by  the  best  methods,  must  secure 
a  practical  work  where  all  the 
different  methods  are  minutely 
described  and  illustrated.  Such 
works  are  prepared  with  great 
care,  with  a  view  to  those  wants, 
and  will  be  found  invaluable.  [We 
may  here  add  that  “  Quinby’s  New 
Beekeeping,”  contains  the  most 
complete  directions  for  this  and  all  else  relating 
to  apiary  management.  See  Book  List. — Ed.] 
Kingbirds  asd  Bees.— “  B.  H.,”  of  Iowa,  asks 
for  my  views  as  to  whether  Kingbirds  kill  bees. . . . 


Fig.  3. — QUEEN  CELLS  IN  DIFFERENT  STAGES. 

Unquestionably  they  do  kill  some  bees.  Some  feel 
justified  in  killing  the  birds  when  they  see  them  in 
the  act.  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  advise  so  doiug. 


Spring  Rye, — We  are  asked  if  there  is  a 
distinct  variety  known  as  “Spring  Rye.”  That  a 
grain  is  sometimes  sown  in  the  spring  under  the 
name  of  Spring  Rye,  we  are  well  aware.  Whether 
it  is  in  any  respect  different  from  the  grain  that  is 
sown  in  the  fall  we  can  not  assert.  With  wheat, 
the  habit  of  growing  and  maturing  a  crop  when 
sown  in’  the  spring,  may  be  fixed  upon  the  winter 
varieties  in  a  few  seasons  of  spring  sowing. 
Whether  any  one  has  done  this  with  rye  we  are  not 
informed.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  rye,  of  all  our 
cereals,  is  the  least  affected  by  cultivation  ;  we 
have  numerous  and  often  well  marked  varieties  of 
all  the  others,  but  rye  remains  through  centuries 
of  cultivation,  one  and  the  same.  If  rye  refuses 
to  deviate  from  the  original  type— will  not  “break” 
like  other  grains,  into  varieties,  it  will  reward  ex¬ 
periment  in  one  direction — that  of  increasing  the 
yield.  A  series  of  selections  of  only  the  largest 
and  heaviest  heads,  for  seed  and  a  continuous  sow¬ 
ing  from  such  for  a  few  years,  will  no  doubt  show 
a  marked  increase  in  the  yield  of  the  crop. 


Fig.  1.— PIECE  OF  COMB  WITH  WORKERS  AND  DRONE  CELLS. 

gather  the  honey  as  the  season  advances.  If  colo¬ 
nies  are  in  proper  condition  at  this  season,  brood 
rearing  will  progress  very  rapidly.  The  require¬ 
ments  are  :  a  properly  arranged  movable  comb  hive, 
clean,  straight  worker  combs,  a  fair  quantity  of 
bees,  the  necessary  ^ood  with  which  brood-rearing 
may  be  carried  on,  and,  most  important  of  all,  a 
good  prolific  queen.  As  our  Notes  are  particularly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  beginner,  I  will  speak  of 
some  of  the  common  hindrances  to  progress.  The 
inexperienced  often  fail  to  observe  the  difference 
between  worker  and  drone  combs,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  comb,  and 
that  often  in  the  very  center  of  the  hive,  will  be 
drone.  After  a  little  experience,  the  difference 
may  be  observed,  and  such  combs  removed,  or  at 
least  placed  at  the  outside  of  the  brood  nest,  where 
they  will  not  occupy  space  that  properly  belongs 
to  the  workers.  The  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
the  use  of  Artificial  Comb  Foundation  in  securing 
straight  worker  combs,  are  worthy  of  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  worker  cells  are  about  one-fifth  smaller 
than  drone  cells.  Figure  1  shows  a  piece  of  comb 
which  consists  of  worker  cells  at  the  left,  and 
drone  cells  at  the  right  and  upper  side.  A  study 
of  this  engraving  will  aid  in  determining  the  kinds 
of  comb.  The  different  kinds  of  bees  are  also 
shown  in  the  same  engraving,  very  true  to  nature. 

As  it  is  very  essential  to  know  that  the  queen  is 
present  in  the  hive  at  this  season,  her  appearance, 
and  the  attention  shown  her  in  the  engraving,  may 

aid  in  recognizing 
her.  If  the  inex¬ 
perienced  are  una¬ 
ble  to  make  out  the 
queen,  her  pres¬ 
ence  may  often  be 
ascertained  by  find¬ 
ing  eggs  or  brood. 

If  eggs  are  found, 
the  queen  must 
have  been  in  the 
hive  within  at 
least  four  or  five 
days.  The  eggs 
and  larvae  in  different  stages  are  shown  in  figure  2, 
somewhat  magnified.  The  absence  of  a  queen 
may  often  be  determined  by  finding  queen  cells 
that  have  been  started.  Bees  will  sometimes 
start  these  cells  when  the  queen  is  unprolific,  be¬ 
fore  they  destroy  her.  Queen  cells  in  different 
stages  are  shown  at  a,  6,  c,  and  d  in  figure  3. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


Several  of  our  let¬ 
ters  show  that  some 
of  our  newer  readers 
do  not  understand 
the  principles  upon 
which  this  column  is 
conducted.  We  are 
obliged  to  state  each 
year  that  it  is  not 
enough  for  one  to 
write  a  request  that  we  “  show 
up  ‘So  and  So’  as  a  fraud;”  and 
that  unless  documentary  evi¬ 
dence  accompanies  it,  such  a 
letter  may  as  well  remain  un¬ 
written.  We  have  but  one  ob¬ 
ject  in  view  in  making  an  exposure  of  humbugs  of 
any  kind — namely,  to  protect  our  readers  and 
others  from  fraudulent  and  doubtful  schemes  of 
every  kind.  It  is  of  little  use  for  one  to  give  it  as  his 
“  opinion  ”  that  a  scheme  is  a  swindle  and  a  person 
is  a  swindler.  We  must  have  proof,  thoroughly 
convincing  proof.  Those  who  operate  upon  the 
agricultural  community  take  advantage  of  this 
season,  when  the  farmer  is  driven  by  the  press  of 
spring  work,  to  present  their  schemes.  We  say  to 
every  farmer,  either  take  time  to  examine  whatever 
new  or  promising  thing  may  be  presented,  or  say 
“No”  at  once.  Now  is  the  time  when  the  chap 
with  the  Mowing-Machine  Knife-Grinder  will  be 
around.  He  will  wish  to  leave  a  dozen  to  be  sold 
to  the  neighbors,  at  a  good  profit.  You  are  not  to 
pay  until  the  things  are  sold,  and  are  merely  to  sign 
a  receipt  for  the  Grinders,  that  the  vender  may 
show  what  he  has  done  with  his  stock. 


Don’t  Sign  It !  Don’t  Sign  Anything  ! 

Three  quarters  of  all  the  trouble  that  farmers 
have  with  the  swindlers  who  go  about  the  country, 
comes  from  signing  something.  Do  not  sign  any 
kind  of  an  agreement ;  do  not  sign  a  receipt  of  any 
kind ;  do  not  even  write  down  your  post  office 
address,  for  any  travelling  stranger.  The  chances 
are,  that  the  signature  will  turn  up  at  the  bottom 
of  a  note  which  in  due  time  will  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance  for  payment. 

Travelling  Venders  for  Fertilizers 
are  to  be  avoided,  no  matter  what  claims  they  may 
make  for  the  stuff  they  offer.  A  fertilizer  is  one  of 
those  things,  the  value  of  which  rests  upon  the 
good  faith  of  the  maker ;  the  farmer  cannot  know 
beforehand  whether  it  be  good  or  bad.  If  one 
needs  a  fertilizer,  let  him  look  over  our  advertis¬ 
ing  columns,  and  order  of  whichever  maker  or 
dealer  seems  most  advisable.  To  purchase  of  an 
unknown  person  is  money  thrown  away. ..  .While 
we  are  well  aware  that  our  warnings  against  frauds 
and  dangerous  articles  are  useful,  it  is  not  often 
that  we  have  such  direct  evidence  as  now  comes 
from  North  Carolina.  A  correspondent  in  Ran¬ 
dolph  Co.,  writes  that  an  agent  came  along  with 
“The  Celebrated  French  Illuminating  Fluid,” 


he  showed  the  agent  our  warning  against  the  stuff, 
in  the  February  Number,  whereupon  the  “agent 
stopped  selling,”  but  more  than  that,  “he  became  a 

subscriber  to  the  American  Agriculturist /” . The 

circular  of  instructions  to  agents  as  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  oil  and  the  “  Excelsior  Burner  ”  for 
using  it,  form  a  most  curious  document.  The 
“  Excelsior  ”  is  one  in  which  a  very  volatile  liquid 
is  converted  into  vapor  by  the  heat  of  the  heavy 
metallic  burner,  and  the  vapor,  as  it  passes  out  of 
several  holes,  burns  with  great  brilliancy  and  has 
every  appearance  of  gas.  The  circular  asserts  that 
it  is  gas:  but  it  is  only  vapor,  and  while  the  burner 
may  be  safe  from  accident,  the  danger  remains  in 
requiring  the  use  of  one  of  the  light  petroleum 
products.  No  matter  by  what  name  it  may  be 
called,  whether  Naphtha,  Benzine,  Benzoline,  Gaso¬ 
line,  or  other  name— the  article  itself  should  never 
be  tolerated  in  the  house,  and  never  used  with  any 
kind  of  burner  whatever. ..  .Not  long  ago  there 
were  parties  in  New  York  anxious  to  introduce 
The  “  United  States  Washing  Machine  ” 
which,  on  condition  that  the  recipient  would  prom¬ 
ise  to  show  the  same  “  to  any  ten  of  your  lady 
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friends,”  would  be  sent  for  75  cents,  which  was 
merely  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  charges.  We 
figured  the  “  Machine  ”  in  April  of  last  year, 
showing  it  to  be  a  gimcrack  that  could  not  cost  15 
cents.  But  the  “  United  States  Washing  Machine” 
now  hails  from  Boston,  and  what  appears  to  be 
essentially  the  same  card  as  that  sent  out  by  Lynn, 
Sisson,  and  the  rest,  comes  now  from  Jones.  But 
Washing  Machines  seem  to  be  declining,  the  price 
having  gone  down  to  60c.,.  though  it  must  be,  as 
before,  shown  to  not  less  than  “  ten  lady  friends.” 
....When  the  Lottery  business  first  went  to  New 
Brunswick,  it  was  a  “  Soiree,”  but  it  is  now  a 
“Cash  Distribution,” 

and  by  the  tone  of  its  circulars  we  infer  that  busi¬ 
ness  is  dull.  They  quote  papers  in  praise  of  the 
honesty  of  the  management,  but  conveniently  omit 
to  say  where  the  papers  are  published ...  .The  old 
story  of  offering 

Counterfeit  Money,  or  “Queer,” 
turns  up  with  a  new  version  ;  not  long  ago  it  was 
offered  as  “cigars  ;”  the  latest  dodge  is  to  call  it 
“  U.  S.  Chromos  ”  and  at  the  low  price  of  $15  per 
100.  The  game  is  such  a  very  ancient  one,  and  has 
often  been  exposed  so  thoroughly  all  over  the 
country,  that  we  wonder  that  those  engaged  in  it 
can  get  enough  to  pay  for  circulars  and  postage.. . . 
There  are  chaps  in  two  or  three  small  New  England 
towns  engaged  in  a  dangerous  business.  They 
Sell  Books  by  Samples, 

because  persons  “  have  been  deceived  a  great  many 
times  as  to  the  nature  of  the  books,  by  sending 
for  books  that  they  thought  were  good,  by  the  high 
sounding  titles,  and  paying  a  high  price  for  a  book 
that  was  not  what  they  wanted.” — This  concern 
proposes  to  send  books  as  “  samples”  C.  O.  D.,  and 
a  beautiful  set  of  books  it  is  ;  we  can  not  with  pro¬ 
priety  even  give  the  titles  of  the  stuff  they  offer  to 
send  out.  No  names  appear  on  the  circulars,  etc. , 
and  we  do  not  wonder.  The  rascals  show  that 
they  have  some  sense  of  shame  left,  by  hiding 
themselves  behind  the  title  of 

“The  Sample  Company,” 
and  it  is  an  ex-sample  of  a  very  mean  company. 
These  chaps,  and  all  like  them,  do  their  business  ex¬ 
clusively  by  mail,  and  lend  emphasis  to  our  former 
caution  to  parents,  to  be  sure  and  know  what  mat¬ 
ter  their  children  receive  through  the  post  office.. . . 
Various  concerns  advertise  from  N.  T.  City,  mak¬ 
ing  attractive  offers  of  books  and  of  music,  to  be 
sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  money,  at  prices 
which  seem  to  be  astonishingly  low.  The  latest 
case  gave  its  number  only  a  block  away  from  our 
present  location.  One  of  our  most  careful  associ¬ 
ates  failed  to  find  the  music  man  or  any  one  who 
knew  him.  As  the  building  is  one  where  there  are 
many  offices,  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  advertiser 
has  his  times  to- meet  the  letter  carrier  somewhere 
in  the  building  and  thus  get  his  letters.  How  the 
music  goes  out  remains  to  be  discovered. 

Remedies  for  Deafness. 

One  who  is  wholly  or  only  partially  deaf,  is  de¬ 
prived  of  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment,  and  will  natur¬ 
ally  catch  at  anything  that  offers  a  relief.  Some 
of  the  appliances,  as  the  various  'phones,  are  not 
humbugs  in  themselves,  because  in  some  eases  they 
are  really  useful,  but  these  cases,  we  are  frankly 
told  by  a  dealer,  are  about  one  in  twenty.  Another 
set  of  proposed  remedies  are  the 

“Artificial  Ear-Drums.” 

Several  of  these  are  offered,  each  claiming  to  be 
the  original.  These  appliances  are,  all  that  we 
have  seen  of  them,  a  bit  of  sheet  rubber,  about  as 
large  as  a  silver  five  cent  piece,  attached  by  the 
eenter  to  a  piece  of  small  wire  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long.  Such  a  contrivance  as  this,  which  could 
not  cost  5  cents, but  is  sold  for  several  dollars,  might 
at  first  sight  be  set  down  as  utterly  worthless  ;  but 
-we  have  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
aurists  that  it  is  not  always  so.  That  there  are  cases 
of  deafness  in  which  such  a  trivial  thing  as  this 
placed  in  the  ear  will  greatly  relieve  deafness.  That 
the  bit  of  rubber  can  act  as  an  ear-drum,  is  impos¬ 
sible,  but  it  has  been  found  that  in  some  cases  a 
wad  of  cotton  or  lint,  or  even  of  soft  paper  when 
placed  in  the  outer  ear,  will  aid  the  hearing, 
and  in  such  cases  this  rubber  “  ear-drum  ”  is  just 


as  good  as  a  lock  of  cotton — and  not  more  so  !  The 
venders  of  this  “ear-drum”  can  get  genuine  cer¬ 
tificates  from  those  who  have  worn  them  that  the 
thing  has  been  useful  in  their  cases.  The  humbug 
consists  in  calling  the  thing  an  “  ear-drum,”  and 
charging  a  high  price  for  it.  We  are  assured  by 
the  highest  authority  that  a  bit  of  cotton  will  do 
all  that  such  a  thing  can  effect. ..  .Some  of  our 
letters,  though  from  entire  strangers,  are  often 
quite  touching,  especially  those  from  persons  with 
an  incurable  disease,  like  consumption,  and  who 
Catch  at  every  Promise  of  Cure. 
Physicians  are  aware  that  the  hopefulness  of  the 
patient  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the  consump¬ 
tive,  who  never  gives  up  hope  so  long  as  life  lasts. 
The  quack  medicine  chaps  know  and  act  upon  this, 
and  their  advertisements  are  framed  to  meet  this 
characteristic  of  consumptive  patients,  who,  long 
after  the  physician  has  pronounced  them  beyond 
cure,  will  continue  to  try  every  compound  adver¬ 
tised  to  meet  their  cases.  One  in  inclosing  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  which  offers  to  send  some  of  the  “  posi¬ 
tive  remedy”  free,  writes:  “If  good,  it  must  be 
very  good,  but  if  a  fraud  it  js  a  very  bad  one,  but 

seeing  it  in  such  a  paper  as  the - and  the - ,” 

he  could  not  help  noticing  it,  and  asks  our  opinion. 
Our  opinion  is,  that  one  who  sends  for  and  takes 
the  stuff  will  probably  feel  so  much  better  that  he 
will  send  for  more  and  pay  for  it,  as  it  will  be  some 
tonic  or  stimulant  that  will  make  the  consumptive 
feel  really  better  for  awhile,  or  until  the  reaction 
comes.  So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  and  it  has 
been  rather  extended,  all  of  these  consumptive 
cures  are  bodily  stimulants  accompanied  by  a  trea¬ 
tise  to  act  as  a  stimulant  to  the  imagination . 

Scarcely  less  reprehensible  are  those  so-called 
“Restorative  Remedies,” 
which  profess  to  cure  the  “diseases  of  error,”  the 
results  of  “youthful  indiscretion.”  Those  who 
know  anything  of  the  subject,  are  aware  that  the 
imagination  is  morbidly  active  concerning  all  that 
relates  to  the  generative  function.  Hence  the  cir¬ 
culars  of  medicines  professing  to  treat  this,  not 
only  act  by  means  of  portraits  of  the  victims  of 
“youthful  indiscretion,”  but  in  the  description  of 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  include  every  pos¬ 
sible  ache  and  pain  to  which  any  one  may  be  sub¬ 
ject,  and  act  upon  the  imagination  to  that  degree 
that  the  patient  is  ready  to  welcome  the  stuff  as 
the  only  escape  from  a  premature  grave.  Unlike 
Inman,  I.  T.,  whose  “free  recipe”  callfe  for  things 
unknown  to  any  apothecary,  a  circular  at  hand  pre¬ 
scribes  well  known  and  powerful  remedies,  but  for 
preparing  them,  gives  directions  which  are  absurd 
and  impossible  to  follow.  Of  course,  this  difficulty 
has  been  foreseen,  and  the  advertiser  will  kindly 
furnish  the  stuff  ready  made  at  a  good  round  price. 
_ We  had  supposed  that  our  “opinion”  con¬ 
cerning  all 

Advertising  Physicians  and  “Institutes” 

was  sufficiently  well  known,  but  from  a  far-away 
comer  in  British  Columbia,  there  comes  a  letter 
with  two  advertisements  cut  from  American  papers, 
asking  the  “  standing  of  these  men.”  We  might 
answer — “  Standing,  they  haven’t  any.”  That  any 
one  should  ask  what  is  the  “  standing”  of  a  “  Dr.  ” 
Willis,  is  quite  beyond  our  comprehension.  Any 
one  who  proposes  to  prescribe  for  the  sick  as  this 
Willis  does,  by  an  examination  of  the  patient’s  hair 
and  hand-writing,  is  out  of  place  just  now ;  he 
should  have  been  around  several  centuries  ago. 
The  “  Institute  ”  at  Boston  is  probably  like  other 
“Institutes”  and  “Universities”  in  New  York  and 
elsewhere,  a  concern  of  one-man  power.  The 
“Institute’s”  advertisement  concludes  with  “Heal 
Thyself  ”  in  large  letters,  which  is  very  good  advice 
for  our  friend  to  follow,  so  far  as  it  induces  him 
to  let  the  “Institute  ”  very  severely  alone.” 

Bs  I£lnial»s«rl>  Poisonous  V — Every  now 
and  then  there  appears  an  item  to  the  effect 
that  tomatoes  contain  an  acid  injurious  to 
the  teeth,  or  that  rhubarb  owes  its  acidity  to 
oxalic  acid,  and  is  consequently  poisonous. 
So  far  as  rhubarb  goes,  the  use  of  it  as  a  wel¬ 
come  substitute  for  fruits  is  yearly  increasing. 


The  soumesg  of  Rhubarb  stalks  is  due  to 
Malic  Acid  (the  acid  of  apples)  and  to  Cit¬ 
ric  Acid  (found  in  lemons),  both  of  which 
are  as  healthful  as  they  are  agreeable. 


A  Halter  for  a  Pulling  Horse. 

Mr.  Alexender  Kossman,  Columbia  Co.,  N. 
Y.,  writes  :  “  The  improvement  in  the  halter 
to  prevent  horses 
from  pulling,  shown 
in  the  March  num¬ 
ber,  is  a  very  good 
one,  but  a  still  better 
form  can  be  made  by 
using  a  small  chain 
to  pass  over  the  nose 
instead  of  a  strap.” 

The  throat  strap,  as 
shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  engraving, 
made  from  Mr.  K’s.  improved  halter. 
sketch,  passes  in  a  loop  through  a  ring,  and 
carries  a  ring,  to  which  the  halter  strap  is 
fastened.  For  a  horse  that  is  headstrong, 
and  inclined  to  pull  upon  the  halter,  this 
form  is  especially  useful. 


The  U.  S.  Pomological  Society. 

The  receipt  of  the  volume  of  Proceedings 
for  the  Session  of  1879,  reminds  us  that  the 
present  is  the  year  for  the  biennial  meeting 
of  this  important  Society.  The  late  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  volume  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Robert  Manning  was  engaged  on  other 
work,  as  he  informed  the  Society  when  it 
actually  forced  the  Secretaryship  upon  him. 
The  volume  is  more  portly  than  any  of  its 
predecessors,  and  it  is  of  course  more  valu¬ 
able,  as,  aside  from  other  matters,  it  records, 
in  the  revised  catalogues,  the  latest  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  members  with  the  various  fruits. 
The  proceedings  and  discussions  at  the  meet¬ 
ings  are  given,  preceded  by  the  address  of  the 
President,  prepared  by  CoL  Wilder  while  yet 
suffering  from  the  accident  which  prevented 
him  from  attending  the  meeting.  The  reports 
of  the  several  committees  and  the  essays  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  meetings  make  up  the  bulk  of 
the  volume,  which  bearp  throughout  evi-, 
dences  of  the  careful  work  of  the  Secretary. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  give  conspicuous  no¬ 
tice  to  the  members  and  to  all  other  fruit 
growers  that  the  meeting  will  be  held  this 
year  at  Boston,  Sept.  14th.  The  Society  is  a 
National  one,  and  welcomes  every  one  inter¬ 
ested  in  fruit  culture,  whether  as  an  occu¬ 
pation  or  an  amusement.  The  biennial  fee 
is  $4,  which  entitles  the  member  to  the  Pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  Life  Membership,  $20.  No  fruit 
grower  should  stay  away  because  he  is  not 
yet  a  member,  but  should  go  to  the  meeting, 
and  become  one.  Those  who  have  attended 
a  former  meeting  at  Boston  will  not  need 
any  persuasion  to  go  again  ;  to  those  who 
have  not,  we  may  say  that  Boston  may  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  center  of  horticulture 
in  the  country,  and  there  is  probably  no 
place,  in  which,  and  its  surroundings,  is  so 
much  to  be  seen  and  learned  by  one  interested 
in  any  department  of  horticulture  as  here. 
Besides  this,  it  is  the  home  of  the  venerable 
President,  to  whom  a  full  attendance  on  this 
occasion  will  be  especially  gratifying,  and  it 
would  be  a  graceful  tribute  to  his  long  and 
devoted  services  to  make  the  coming  meet¬ 
ing  the  largest  and  most  successful  that  the 
Society  has  ever  held. 
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Threshing  Machines  and  Separators.— 
“The  Vibrator.’''’ 

The  Cotton-gin  is  often  cited  as  the  great 
contribution  of  invention  to  agriculture  ;  im¬ 
portant  as  it  is,  we  have  but  to  imagine  the 
acres  of  last  year’s  wheat  waiting  to  be 


Fig.  1. — THE  TOOTHED  AND  BLANK  CONCAVES. 


threshed  by  the  flail,  to  see  in  the  Thresh¬ 
ing  Machine,  an  invention  at  least  quite  as 
valuable.  Good  judges  have  estimated  that  the 
gain  in  the  saving  of  grain  by  the  use  of  the 
machine,  instead  of  the  flail,  amounts  to  five 
per  cent  of  the  whole  crop  ;  but  no  one,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  has  told  us  what  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  is  still  wasted  by  imperfect 
machines  and  their  hurried  and  careless  work¬ 
ing.  The  wheat-grower  can  not  know  wheth¬ 
er  his  crop  has  been  a  profitable  one  or  not, 
until  the  grain  is  measured.  When  his  grain 
is  harvested  and  in  sheaves,  it  is  not  beyond 
all  danger  of  loss,  for  it  still  has  to  run  the 
chances  of  the  Threshing  Machine.  That 
there  is  a  loss,  every  one  who  has  watched 
the  operations  of  the  machines  that  go  about 
the  country  is  aware.  The  average  gang  of 
threshers  seem  to  regard  quick  work  as  more 
the  object  than  thorough  work,  and  appear  to 
forget  that  separating  is  quite  as  important 
as  threshing.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  machines  in  respect  to 
waste,  and  whoever  is  about  to  purchase  a 
machine,  whether  for  his  own  use,  or  to  do 
threshing  for  others,  should  regard  the  com¬ 
pleteness  with  which  it  does  the  work  of  sep¬ 
arating  and  saving  the  grain  as  the  first  point 
to  be  considered.  Among  the  threshing  ma¬ 
chines  claimed  by  the  makers  to  present 
marked  improvements  in  this  respect,  is 
“  The  Vibrator,”  which,  in  a  new  style  of  Sep¬ 
arator,  and  other  points  to  secure  simplicity 
and  effectiveness,  is  so  different  from  the  old 
style  of  machines,  as  to  make  it,  they  claim, 
the  type  of  a  new  class  of  threshers.  The 
essential  parts  of  a  threshing  machine,  of  any 
kind,  are,  first :  the  Cylinder,  the  spikes  or 
teeth  on  which,  opposed  to  other  teeth  in  the 
Concave,  beat  the  grain  from  the  heads — the 


thresher  proper,  and  second,. the  Separator  or 
arrangement  to  separate  the  grain  from  the 
straw  and  chaff.  Of  course  there  are  various 
accessories,  but  these  are  the  parts  chiefly  en¬ 
gaged  in  doing  the  work,  and  which,  it  is 


Fig.  3.— THE  SEPARATOB. 

claimed,  are,  in  “  The  Vibrator,”  greatly 
improved.  The  grain,  just  as  it  enters  the 
machine,  meets  the  first  of  these  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  Concaves  and  their  arrange¬ 


ment.  There  are,  as  in  figure  1,  two  Con¬ 
caves,  each  with  two  rows  of  teeth  and  a 
Blank  Concave,  or  grate,  marked  M,  which 
may  be  placed  either  at  the  front  of  the  two 
Concaves  (as  in  fig.  1),  between  them,  or  at 
the  rear.  This  arrangement  is  regarded  as  a 
most  important  feature,  and  is  claimed  to  be 
peculiar  to  this  machine.  The  changes  are 
made  to  suit  the  different  conditions  of  the 
grain,  and  to  adapt  the  working  to  various 
kinds  of  grain  and  seed.  Placing  the  Blank 
Concave  in  front,  as  in  the  engraving,  causes 
the  machine  to  draw  in  the  grain  faster.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Blank  be  placed  at  the 
rear,  the  grain  is  taken  in  much  slower,  and 
this  position  is  used  when  the  straw  is  unusu¬ 
ally  long  and  limber,  or  otherwise  in  bad  con¬ 
dition,  as  it  prevents  the  straw  from  winding 
around  the  cylinder.  The  usual  position,  in 
ordinary  conditions  of  grain,  is,  with  the 
Blank  between  the  two  Concaves.  For  very 
fine  seeds,  such  as  Timothy,  the  Blank  is  not 
used,  but  a  third  toothed  Concave  is  put  in  its 


Fig.  4.—“  THE  VIBRATOR 

place.  The  most  complicated  portion  of 
threshing  machines  is  usually  that  which 
separates  the  grain  and  straw  after  they  leave 
the  Cylinder  and  Concave.  The  makers  of 
“  The  Vibrator  ”  present  a  strong  claim  for 
the  greater  shnplicity  of  their  machine  in  this 
respect,  and  forcibly  illustrate 
it,  by  publishing  in  their  pam¬ 
phlet,  an  engraving  showing 
the  parts  found  in  some  other 
machines,  and  not  in  theirs ; 
this  miscellaneous  collection 
of  endless  aprons,  raddles,  beaters,  cog¬ 
wheels,  rollers,  bands,  shafts,  and  other  parts, 
is  exhibited  in  striking  contrast  with  their 
own  veiy  simple  Separator.  This  (figs.  2  and 
3),  consists  of  two  shakers,  suspended  one 
above  the  other,  and  vibrate  in 
opposite  directions.  The  mix¬ 
ed  straw  and  grain  passes 
from  the  Cylinder  to  the  upper 
shaker,  fig.  2,  where  it  meets 
with  the  sets  of  fingers  there 
seen ;  these  alternately  rise  and  fall,  giving 
the  straw  a  tossing,  with  muoh  the  same  ef¬ 
fect  as  if  it  were  taken  up  in  forkfuls  and 
shaken,  causing  the  complete  separation  of 


the  grain,  which  falls  through  to  the  lower  - 
shaker,  whence  it  passes  to  the  sieves.  These, 
the  Concaves  and  the  vibrating  Separator,  are 
claimed  as  the  leading  distinguishing  features 
of  this  machine.  The  general  external  ap¬ 
pearance  of  “The  Vibrator”  is  given  in  fig. 

4  ;  it  includes  a  number  of  improvements  of 
less  importance,  such  as  the  arrangement  of 
the  stacker,  methods  of  adjusting  the  con¬ 
caves,  the  cylinder  cover,  a  belt-tightener,  an 
improved  side-gear,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  ful¬ 
ly  illustrated  in  a  handsome  pamphlet,  issued 
by  Messrs.  Nichols,  Shepard  &  Co.  Abun¬ 
dant  testimony  is  given  as  to  the  effective 
work  done  by  this  machine,  not  only  with 
wheat  and  other  cereals,  but  with  the  various 
grass  and  other  seeds.  The  makers  claim  that 
their  machine  is  the  only  one  which  threshes 
flax  with  as  much  ease  as  it  does  grain, 
flax  being  the  most  troublesome  of  all 
plants  to  thresh.  As  flax  culture  is  likely  to 
take  a  new  start  in  this  country,  every  im¬ 
provement  that  tends  to  facilitate  the  utiliz¬ 


’  THRESHING  MACHINE. 

ing  of  the  crop  is  especially  welcome.  We 
may  add  that  the  makers  of  “  The  Vibrator” 
manufacture  improved  Horse -powers  for 
driving  it,  as  well  as  Steam  Engines.  In 
many  wheat-growing  localities,  straw  is  at 
present  looked  upon  as  a  nuisance  ;  where 
wood  or  other  fuel  is  scarce  and  straw  is  in 
excess,  the  engine  made  by  the  firm,  under 
the  boiler  of  which  straw  may  be  used  as 
fuel,  will  no  doubt  be  gladly  welcomed. 


“  Some  One  will  Eat  tlie  Fruit.” — 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  dined  in  May  with 
a  well  known  General  of  the  Army  whose 
duties  then  required  him  to  live  in  New  York 
City.  It  was  with  no  little  pride  that  he  took 
us  to  his  back  yard,  probably  25  by  30  feet, 
where  he  had  set  out  various  shrubs  and 
hardy  plants,  and  against  the  fence  were  sev¬ 
eral  newly  planted  grapevines.  “But,”  we 
said,  “you  do  not  expect  to  live  here  long 
enough  to  see  the  fruit  of  these  vines.”— “  Of 
course  not,”  said  he,  “  but  there  are  the  vines 
and  some  one  will  eat  the  fruit.  I  make  it  a 
rule,  wherever  I  may  be  stationed,  to  plant 
one  or  more  vines.”  If  every  one  would  do> 


Fig.  2.— THE  UPPER  SHAKER  OF  SEPARATOR. 
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Averages  of  Results  of  Experiments  of  1878,  1879,  and  1880. 


Produce ,  Increase ,  and  Gain  or  Loss  per  acre ,  with  different  Fertilizers  and  Cl  ~ps. 


Number  of  Fertilizer... 

Fertilizers  pee  Acre. 

No  Manure.  <=  1 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  . 

200  lbs. 

B 

§  oS 

'8® 

?! 

s* 

G 

-cT 

G 

.si 

G 

c 

1 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  150 

lbs.  Dissolved  lionet 

Slack,  800  lbs. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  150 

lbs.  Muriate  of  t?3 

Potash,  200  lbs. 

Dic'd.  Bone  Black, 

300  lbs.  Muriate  of  s* 

Potash,  200  lbs. 

G 

®  .Tb. 
®+- 

IS.1- 

•  G 
GS-QO 

B 

s 

cv 

G 

a, 

V. 

S 

S 

i 

1 

Valuable  Ingredients 

per  Acre. 

£a 

^co 

s 

o 

Is 

C2 

00 

f2 

8 

7© 

G 

o 

§11 
o^~  CO 

Ses 

£ 

ref 

£2  .1 

<3 

,s  a 
5  .a 

1-1 
*  1 

*1^-2  . 
Cr- 

g^a 

§ 

•sS 

S-s 

§.55 

S3 

£  . 

•£»  § 

P 

6 

(  ost  per  Acre* . 

$7.50 

$5.25 

$1.50 

$10,88  $10.13  $9.75 

$15.38 

$0.80 

var’blo 

Aver’e  Produce  p.  a’e. 

bu. 

bu. 

l)u. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

CORN— 73  Experiments . 

26  6 

31.7 

37.4 

34.3 

11.0 

38.0 

43.2 

47.8 

32.0 

45.1 

POTATOES— 22  Experim’ts. 
CORN,  (  Aver’e  Produce 

78.6 

88.5 

105.3  104.2 

117.2 

96  l 

135  8 

155.9 

89.5 

126.7 

24.3 

30.2 

34.9 

38.0 

40  6 

25.1 

41.8 

47.7 

26.3 

45.3 

43  Exp’ts.t  i  Ave’e  Increase. 

5.4 

10.1 

13.2 

15.8 

.3 

17.0 

22.9 

1.5 

20.5 

POTAT’S.  i  Aver’e  Produce 

72.1 

80.2 

95. 0  103.3 

112.4 

87.7 

128.9 

154.6 

81.1 

130.1 

15  Exp’ts.t}  Ave’e  Increase. 

s.l 

22.9 

31.2 

40.3 

15  6 

56.8 

82  5 

12  0 

58.0 

SWEET  POTATOES -5  Ex. 

74  5 

133.9 

102.3  164.3 

124.5  195.2 

161.9 

214.2 

(60.0) 

272.7 

TORN IPS— 3  Experiments.. 

204.6 

425  0 

416.7 

387.7 

477.0  454.0 

489.7 

601.0 

412.0 

110.0 

SUGAR  BEETS— 1  Expor  t. 

7!>5.3 

11 13.3  1174.0  851.3 

1116.0  988.3 

1090.6 

1118.6 

960.0  1 

ONIONS— 1  Experiment _ 

290.0 

530.0 

510.0  680  0 

620.0  500.0 

650.0 

610.0 

400.0 

390.0 

OATS— 3  Experiments . 

19.9 

20.7 

33.6 

19.7 

16.3 

36.7 

29.1 

37.2 

24.1 

Av’e  in  Increase  p.  a’e 

CORN— 73  Experiments . 

5.1 

10.8 

7.7 

14.4 

11.4 

16.6 

21.2 

5.4 

15.9 

OATS— 3  Experiments . 

.8 

13.7 

.2 

26.4 

16.8 

9  2 

17.8 

4  2 

.7.5 

POTATOES  -22Experim’ts. 
SWEET  POTATOES-5  Ex. 

9.9 

26.7 

25  6 

88.6 

17.5 

57.2 

77.8 

10.9 

48.1 

59.4 

27.8 

89.8 

50.0  120.7 

90.2 

139.7 

14.5 

198.2 

TURNIPS— 3  Experiments.. 
SUGAR  BEETS— 1  Expe’nt. 

220.4 

218.0 

212.1 

878.4 

183.1 

56.0 

273.4  249.4 
320.7  193.0 

285.1 

291.3 

396.4 

323.3 

207.4 

161.8 

235.4 

ONIONS— 1  Experiment 

240.0 

220.0 

390.0 

330.0  210.0 

360.0 

320  0 

110.0 

100.0 

*  At  market  price,  plus  $5  per  ton  for  freight  and  applying, 
t  Averages  of  Experiments  in  which  farm  manures  were  used. 
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-thus,  and  plant  vines,  whether  they  will  see 
-the  fruit  or  not,  the  average  amount  of 
human  comfort  would  be  greatly  increased. 


"What  Trees  to  Plant  for  Fuel  and  Timber. 

The  attention  of  our  people  in  the  older 
States  is  being  very  properly  turned  to  plant¬ 
ing  rocky  ridges  and  worn  out  pastures  with 
forest  trees.  This  work  is  done  by  those  who 
have  no  expectation  of  cutting  the  timber 
themselves,  but  with  a  view  to  improve  their 
property  for  future  sale,  or  for  their  heirs. 
These  old  pastures  now  are  worth  $10,  or 
less,  per  acre.  Forty  or  fifty  years  hence, 
■covered  with  heavy  timber,  they  would  be 
-worth  $300,  or  more,  per  acre.  Two  elements 
xnay  safely  enter  into  this  calculation  of  the 
profit  of  tree  planting  :  the  steady  growth  of 
the  trees,  and  the  constant  increase  in  the 
price  of  fuel  and  timber.  There  is  great  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  price  of  the  varieties  of  wood, 
hut  still  more  in  the  rapidity  of  their  growth. 
Hickory  grows  more  rapidly  than  White 
■Oak,  and  in  most  markets  is  worth  a  quar¬ 
ter  more  for  fuel.  Chestnut  grows  about 
three  times  as  fast  as  the  White  Oak,  and  for 
many  purposes  makes  quite  as  good  timber. 
It  is  in  great  demand  by  ship-builders,  and 
cabinet-makers.  The  Chestnut,  the  Tulip 
Tree,  and  the  Hickory,  attain  a  good  size  for 
timber  in  20  to  25  years,  and  the  Spruce  and 
Pine  want  about  50  years.  The  Maples  grow 
quite  rapidly,  and  are  highly  prized,  both  for 
fuel  and  for  cabinet  purposes.  On  light 
sandy  land,  the  White  Pine  will  grow  rapid¬ 
ly,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  a  good  investment 
for  the  next  generation.  As  a  rule  the  more 
rapid  growing  trees,  if  the  wood  is  valuable, 
will  pay  better  than  the  Oaks.  C. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming— LXIX. 

General  Results  of  tlie  Farm  Experiments. 

Some  of  the  more  important  results  of  three 
years’  consecutive  experiments,  of  which 
averages  are  given  in  the  accompanying  table, 
are  briefly  summarized  as  follows  : 

1.  — As  the  experiments  were  largely  on 
worn  out  soils,  the  average  produce  with  a 
given  crop  does  not  represent  what  might  be 
expected  under  fair  conditions. 

2.  — The  largest  yield  came  with  the  “  com¬ 
plete”  Chemical  Fertilizer  ( G ),  which  sup¬ 
plies  150  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  300  lbs.  of 
Superphosphate,  and  150  to  200  lbs.  of  Muriate 
of  Potash,  at  a  cost  of  a  little  over  $15  per 
acre.  I  would  not  propose  just  these  propor¬ 
tions  for  general  use,  however.  Less  Potash 
and  more  Nitrogen  would  generally  be  better 
for  some  crops,  as  grain,  potatoes  and  garden 
vegetables.  The  object  here  was  to  test  soils, 
and  not  to  get  the  largest  possible  yields. 

3.  — The  next  largest  average  yield  is  with 
the  farm  manures.  Then  follows  the  mix¬ 
ture  of  Superphosphate  and  Muriate  of  Pot¬ 
ash  ( F ).  This  latter  averaged  most  profitable 
<of  all  for  corn. 

4.  — Next  came  the  mixture  of  Nitrate  of 
®oda  and  Superphosphate  ( E ).  That  this, 
which  contained  Superphosphate  and  Nitrate 
of  Soda  should  bring  a  lower  average  yield 
than  the  mixture  of  Superphosphate  and  Pot¬ 
ash  Salt  with  every  crop  on  which  the  num¬ 
ber  of  trials  is  large  enough  to  warrant  any 
general  conclusions,  is  certainly  a  significant 
fact.  Our  ordinary  Guanos,  Ammoniated 
Superphosphates,  and  Fish  Manures,  con¬ 


tain  (like  E),  Nitro¬ 
gen  and  Phosphoric 
Acid  with  little  or 
no  Potash.  Nitrogen 
is  the  costliest,  and 
Potash  one  of  the 
cheaper  of  the  valu¬ 
able  ingredients  of 
ordinary  fertilizers. 

Another  season’s  ex¬ 
perience  thus  empha¬ 
sizes  our  last  year’s 
statement,  that  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  users 
of  Ammoniated  Su¬ 
perphosphate  would 
do  well  to  consider 
the  substitution  of 
Potash  Salts  for  ni¬ 
trogenous  materials 
in  their  fertilizers. 

5.  — These  experi¬ 
ments  explain  very 
clearly  why  Guano, 

Fish,  Bone,  Super¬ 
phosphates,  etc. ,  so 
often  fail.  In  many 
cases  the  trouble  is 
a  lack  of  Potash. 

The  Best  Fertilizers  for  Different  Crops. 

6.  — To  presci'ibe  formulas  fitting  all  cases  is 
utterly  impossible.  The  needs  in  any  case, 
and  the  effects  of  the  different  materials,  are 
decided  by  numerous  factors,  of  which  the 
most  important  are  soil,  season,  tillage,  feed¬ 
ing  capacity  of  the  crop,  and  indirect  action 
of  the  fertilizers.  The  character  of  the  season 
can  not  be  foretold.  The  wants  of  the  soil 
can  only  be  learned  practically  by  experiment. 
Of  the  feeding  capacities  of  different  crops, 
much  is  already  known,  and  experiments  like 
these  are  telling  us  much  more.  As  to  the 
indirect  action  <  f  fertilizers  in  improving  the 
texture  of  the  soil,  and  setting  plant  food  free, 
science  has  taught  us  a  great  deal,  but  more 
research  will  be  needed  before  we  shall  be  able 
to  lay  down  general  rules,  with  certainty. 

Formulas  for  Fertilizers. 

7.  — I  am  continually  receiving  requests  for 
formulas  for  fertilizers  for  different  crops, 
and  such  letters  just  received  are  before  me. 
The  best  answer  I  can  make  is  this  :  The  first 
and  most  important  thing  to  be  found  out  is 
what  your  soil  lacks.  That  I  can  not  tell 
you.  It  may  be  Phosphoric  Acid,  or  Potash; 
perhaps  Plaster  or  Lime  may  help,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  trouble  may  be  one  that  fertilizers 
will  not  help,  at  least  not  until  the  soil  is 
drained,  irrigated,  or  better  tilled.  The  best 
advice  I  can  give  is  to  experiment  on  a  small 
scale,  find  what  materials  are  most  effective, 
and  profitable,  and  then  use  them.  But  if 
one  cannot  or  will  not  do  this,  he  can  either 
use  Guano,  or  Phosphate,  or  Bone,  or  Potash 
Salt,  and  take  the  risk  of  its  fitting  the  case; 
or  use  a  complete  fertilizer  which  contains 
all  the  materials  that  soils  generally  lack.  In 
the  latter  case  one  risks  paying;  for  some  in¬ 
gredients  that  will  give  no  adequate  return. 

As  to  special  formulas  for  different  crops, 
I  make  no  prescriptions.  The  intelligent 
dealers  who  do  so,  know  very  well  that  it  is 
for  their  interest  to  make  their  mixtures 
su9h  as  will  on  the  average  bring  the  largest 
practicable  profit  to  the  consumer,  and  are 
very  careful  to  get  the  best  results  of  research 
and  experience  and  use  them  in  preparing 
their  materials.  Borne  I  know  to  be  among 


our  most  enthusiastic  and  successful  students 
of  these  subjects.  I  can  suggest  no  better 
formulas  than  many  of  those  in  actual  use  by 
trustworthy  dealers. 

8.  — Leaving  variations  in  soil  and  season 
out  of  account,  and  considering  the  feeding 
capacity  of  the  crops,  as  shown  by  these  and 
other  experiments,  and  by  general  experience, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that :  (1)  For  Corn,  an  excel¬ 
lent  fertilizer  to  bring  large  crops,  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Peruvian  Guano  and  Muriate  of 
Potash.  To  this  it  might  be  profitable  to  add 
some  fine  ground  Bone  or  Superphosphate. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  though  not  always, 
a  more  profitable  mixture  would  probably  be 
one  of  Muriate  of  Potash,  with  either  Super¬ 
phosphate,  or  fine  ground  Bone  or  both.  At 
the  same  time  there  are  cases  in  which  Nitro¬ 
gen  helps  the  crop  enough  to  make  it  profit¬ 
able,  and  in  which  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate 
of  Ammonia,  Dried  Blood,  Guano,  or  Fish, 
would  be  in  place.  (2)  For  Potatoes,  which 
respond  more  generally  than  com  to  both 
Nitrogen  and  Potash,  such  of  the  above 
mixtures  as  contain  considerable  Nitrogen 
would  generally  be  in  order. 

As  to  Commercial  Fertilizers  in  General. 

9.  — For  general  farming,  at  a  distance  from 
the  large  markets,  the  chief  use  of  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers  should  be  to  supplement  the 
manure  of  the  farm.  The  right  way  is  to 
make  the  most  and  best  manure  that  is  prac¬ 
ticable  upon  the  farm,  and  piece  out  with 
such  commercial  fertilizers  as  experiments 
and  experience  prove  profitable.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  many  cases,  especially 
near  cities,  were  every  tiling  depends  upon 
getting  the  largest  and  best  yield,  and  where 
more  exclusive  use  of  chemical  fertilizers 
is  advisable. 

10.  — Either  the  combined  testimony  of 
these  experiments,  similar  ones  elsewhere, 
and  the  best  experience  are  totally  false,  or 
chemical  fertilizers  bring  larger,  better,  and 
even  surer  crops  than  farm  manures.  That 
rightly  used,  they  must  become  a  more  and 
more  potent  means  for  the  restoration  of 
the  agriculture  of  our  older  States,  it  is  use¬ 
less  longer  to  deny.  W.  O.  Atwateb. 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn, 
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A  Lift  Gate. 


One  of  the  conveniences  about  our  garden 
is  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  thrown  open, 
by  means  of  lift  gates,  when  any  carting  is 
to  be  done.  To  all  appearance  there  is  only 
one  gate  to  the  garden — the  small  one  on  the 
side  nearest  the  house,  which  swings  upon 
hinges.  The  garden  is  enclosed  on  all  sides 
by  a  picket  fence,  and  in  this  fence  at  three 
places  there  are  lift  gates,  one  of  which  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  The 
construction  is  very  simple,  and  the  extra 
cost  over  that  of  an  ordinary  length  of  fence 
is  but  trifling.  Two  notches  are  cut  in  the 
posts  to  receive  the  ends  of  the  lower  cross¬ 
bar.  The  upper  portion  of  the  gate  is  held 
jn  place  by  cleats  upon  the  inside  of  the 


post,  and  the  end  pickets  upon  the  outside, 
between  which  the  ends  of  the  upper  bar 
pass  and  rest  upon  the  upper  bar  of  the  fence. 


A  Feed  Rack  for  the  Stable. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Hopkins,  Ontario,  Canada,  sends 
among  other  sketches  those  of  a  feed  rack, 
from  which  the  engraving  is  made.  The  up¬ 
per  rack  is  for  hay,  and  is  opened  by  a  low  door 
in  front,  which  lets  down  by  means  of  cords 
and  weights.  The  weights  are  so  balanced  that 
when  the  hay  is  eaten  out,  the  door  closes 
up  and  is  out  of  the  way.  A  second  rack,  or 
a  trough,  which  is  shown  at  the  bottom,  is 


A  SELF-CI.OSING  FODDER  RACK. 


also  opened  from  the  passage-way  by  means 
of  a  long  door,  without  cords  and  weights. 
This  is  for  feeding  roots  and  other  similar 
material  that  the  cattle  could  not  convenient¬ 
ly  take  from  the  upper  rack. 


Health  of  Farm  Stock. — The  spring 
is  a  critical  season  for  farm  animals,  and 
every  precaution  should  be  taken  against 
disease.  If  one  will  consult  any  standard 
work  on  “  Disea*es  of  Domestic  Animals,”  he 
will  find  that  the  great  source  of  trouble 
among  farm  stock  is  a  lack  of  neatness  about 
the  stables,  the  poor  quality  of  the  feed,  water, 
etc. — in  fact,  that  the  diseases  are  due  to  the 
Improper  care  of  the  animals.  The  breathing 


of  fetid  gases  arising  from  filthy  stables  and 
decomposing  manure  heaps,  is  alone  enough 
to  induce  disorders  of  a  serious  nature  ;  but 
add  to  this  the  drinking  of  water  from  barn¬ 
yard  wells  that  receive  surface  water  at  every 
rain,  and  so  polluted  as  to  have  an  easily  re¬ 
cognized  taste  and  color,  and  it  is  a  wonder 
that  the  animals  live  at  all.  Many  of  the 
disorders,  distempers,  fevers,  etc.,  which  visit 
the  whole  “herd”  at  times,  are  not  so  much 
“in  the  air,”  as  in  the  water  and  the  stable. 


Some  of  the  Results  of  Our  Field  Ex¬ 
periments. 

A  series  of  experiments,  conducted  and 
reported  by  nearly  two  hundred  intelligent 
farmers  on  a  common  plan,  through  three 
successive  seasons,  and  so  faithfully  done 
that  over  one  hundred  of  the  reports  are 
sufficiently  full  and  thorough  to  be  capable 
of  accurate  and  reliable  tabulation,  must 
bring  results  of  great  value.  Hitherto  we 
have  been  compelled  to  rely  mainly  upon 
European  investigations  for  our  facts  regard¬ 
ing  the  nutrition  of  plants  and  the  action  of 
manures.  Dr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  of  Rothamsted, 
England,  unquestionably  the  foremost  field 
experimenter  in  the  world,  in  writing,  in 
1873,  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture, 
said:  “The  best  possible  manure  for  all 
graminaceous  crops — wheat,  barley,  maize 
(com),  oats,  sugar-cane,  rice,  and  pasture 
grass,  is  a  mixture  of  superphosphate  and 
nitrate  of  soda ....  Potash  is  generally  found 
in  sufficient  quantities  in  soils,  and  the  arti¬ 
ficial  supply  is  not  required.”  In  more  than 
half  of  the  experiments  with  com,  and  in 
nearly  all  with  potatoes,  the  crops  have  been 
materially  aided  by  potash  salts,  and  without 
them  they  have  often  failed.  Several  years 
ago  the  Professor  of  Agriculture  (now  Presi¬ 
dent)  of  one  of  our  leading  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges,  proposed  a  formula  for  a  com  fertilizer 
which,  with  a  moderate  proportion  of  potash, 
and  a  small  amount  of  phosphoric  acid,  sup¬ 
plied  nitrogen  at  the  rate  of  64  lbs.,  and  at  a 
cost  of  over  $15  per  acre.  Later,  a  promoter 
of  agricultural  science  has  enthusiastically 
advocated  the  culture  of  com  with  chemicals, 
recommending  for  the  purpose,  and  using  in 
an  extensive  series  of  experiments  upon  his 
own  farm,  a  fertilizer  which  supplied  nitro¬ 
gen  at  the  rate  of  90  lbs.,  and  at  a  cost  of  $18 
to  $20  per  acre.  Mr.  Lawes,  in  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  three  years  ago,  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  com,  to  produce  full  crops,  would  require 
large  quantities  of  nitrogen  to  be  supplied 
as  ammonia  or  nitric  acid.  But  as  shown 
in  the  article  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  March  (p.  97),  our  experiments  tell  a  very 
decisive  story  against  the  use  of  nitrogen  for 
com.  The  nitrogen  increased  the  crop  enough 
to  pay  its  cost  in  only  thirty  trials  out  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty.  The  pecuniary  loss  rose 
and  fell  with  the  amount  of  nitrogen  used. 
The  corn  grew  well  with  mineral  fertilizers 
alone.  As  to  the  much  discussed  question 
whether  com  is  an  “  exhausting  ”  crop  like 
wheat,  or  “  renovating”  crop  like  clover,  our 
experiments  imply  that  though  botanically  it 
is  more  closely  allied  to  wheat,  it  comes  in  this 
respect  nearer  to  clover,  and  that  usually  it 
may  be  successfully  grown  with  the  inex¬ 
pensive  mineral  fertilizers,  superphosphate 
and  potash  salt,  and  gather  the  costly  nitro¬ 
gen  from  natural  sources,  to  be  fed  on  the 
farm,  and  make  manure  to  renovate  the  land. 


[Mat, 


Tim  Bunker  on  Hookertown  Turkey  Lore, 

Mr.  Editor.— The  subject  of  raising  Tur¬ 
keys  has  been  up  for  discussion  in  the  Hooker- 
town  Farmer’s  Club  lately,  and  as  what 
Hookertown  don’t  know  on  turkeys  is  n’t 
worth  knowing,  I  thought  I  would  send  you 
some  notes.  Seth  Twiggs  came  up  to  my 
wood  shed,  where  I  was  sawing  and  chopping 
my  wood  for  summer  and  next  winter’s  use, 
the  day  before  the  meeting,  and  says  he s 
“Squire  Bunker,  have  you  heerd  on’t?” 

“No  I  have  n’t.  What’s  up  now ? ” 

“Wall  there’s  gwine  to  be  a  turkey  talk 
at  the  school  house  to-morrow  night,  Mr, 
Spooner  is  gwine  to  open  the  subject,  Deacon 
Smith  is  gwine  to  show  his  stuffed  gobbler, 
and  the  wimmen  folk  are  comin  out  t->  tell 
what  they  know  abeout  turkeys.  Is  Mrs. 
Bunker  gwine  ?  ” 

“I  should  not  wonder  if  she  did,”  said  I. 
“  She  has  raised  turkeys  enough  to  fill  the 
barn  if  they  could  all  be  put  together.  Sally 
and  I  have  been  running  the  farm  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  and  she  never  has  failed 
on  that  crop  once.  Hookertown  has  not  a  bet¬ 
ter  poultry  woman  in  it,  though  I  do  say  it.” 

“Wall  I  thought  she’dgo,”  said  Seth,  “my 
wife  said  she’d  go  if  Mrs.  Bunker  did.  Tirzah 
Twiggs  liain’t  any  notion  of  gwine  to  a  meet- 
in,  and  makin  a  fool  of  herself.  She  says: 
she’ll  tell  her  ’speriance  if  the  rest  of  ’em  du,. 
and  she  is  glum,  if  they  don’t.” 

At  the  meeting  which  Seth  had  announced 
the  school  house  was  slicked  up  for  the. 
evening,  for  it  is  only  on  special  occasions, 
when  subjects  of  particular  interest  to  the 
ladies  are  up  for  discussion,  that  they  honor 
us  with  their  presence.  The  big  42-pound 
Bronze  Gobbler  which  Deacon  Smith  raised 
and  had  stuffed  was  present  upon  the  table, 
and  attracted  quite  as  much  attention  as  the 
speakers.  It  was  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
the  Bronze  variety,  a  past  three-year-old  that 
had  sired  three  of  the  best  flocks  the  Deacon 
had  ever  raised.  In  honor  of  his  useful  life, 
he  had  the  bird  stuffed  and  thus  made  use¬ 
ful,  and  beautiful,  in  death. 

Mr.  Spooner,  our  minister,  who  still  flour 
ishes  at  the  parsonage,  and  cultivates  the. 
church  glebe,  opened  the  subject  with  a  brief 
description  of 

The  Wild  Turkey, 

from  which  our  domestic  turkeys  are  de¬ 
scended,  and  which  are  often  used  to  bring 
fresh  blood,  and  stamina,  into  our  domestic 
flocks.  He  said  the  wild  turkey,  Meleagris 
gallopavo,  was  originally  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  When  the  country  was  first 
settled  this  game  was  very  abundant,  and 
with  the  deer  and  the  buffalo  formed  a  large 
part  of  the  animal  food  of  the  Indians,  and 
of  the  early  settlers.  They  had  stood  their 
ground  against  the  advance  of  civilization 
much  better  than  the  deer  and  the  buffalo, 
and  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  wooded  and 
mountainous  regions  of  some  of  the  old 
States,  and  quite  plentiful  even  upon  the 
borders  of  civilization.  They  are  still  hunted 
on  the  Alleghanies,  and  sometimes  a  wild 
gobbler  will  invade  the  farm  yard  in  the 
new  settlements,  drive  off  or  kill  the  tame 
cock,  and  take  possession  of  his  flock.  On 
the  borders,  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  wild  birds.  In  some  of  the  new 
States  wild  turkeys  are  so  common  that  it 
hardly  pays  to  raise  the  domestic  birds.  In 
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gome  parts  of  Florida,  Georgia,  the  Carolinas, 
and  the  Gulf  States,  the  wild  turkey  is  still 
frequent,  but  less  so  in  the  western  parts  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  Some  also  are 
said  to  exist  in  the  mountains  of  Sussex 
Co.,  New  Jersey.  He  said,  with  suitable 
game  laws,  he  had  no  doubt  they  could  be 
(restored  to  any  part  of  the  country,  where 
(there  were  extensive  forests,  and  nut-bearing 
trees  were  plenty.  But  the  perpetuity  of  the 
wild  bird  was  of  small  importance  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  breeding  development  of 
the  domesticated  bird.  The  turkey  stood  at 
the  head  of  all  our  poultry  birds  for  size, 
beauty,  and  usefulness.  No  other  bird  paid 
:so  well,  where  there  is  a  good  range,  and  he 
thought,  as  he  rode  over  the  country,  he 
•could  mark  the  homes  of  the  most  thrifty 
farmers  by  the  size  of  the  turkey  roosts,  and 
the  number  of  turkeys.  They  picked  up 
their  own  living  more  largely  than  any  other 
domestic  fowl,  and  in  the  destruction  of  in¬ 
sects,  they  are  a  very  important  factor.  He 
was  glad  to  see  the  increasing  interest  in  the 
■turkey  crop,  and  he  hoped  all  the  poultry  men 
and  women, who  were  present,  would  contrib¬ 
ute  their  experience  to  the  general  stock  of 
information.  Hookertown  stands  high  in  the 
Boston  and  Providence  markets,  for  its  large- 
sized  and  well  fattened  turkeys.  The  best 
show  of  dressed  turkeys  he  has  ever  seen,  was 
in  Quincy  Market,  Boston,  last  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing.  Still  there  was  room  for  improvement. 

Uncle  Jotham  Sparrowgrass  rose,  with  a 
heavy  thump  of  his  cane  upon  the  floor,  and 
said  he  thought  the  best  improvement  that 
could  be  made  on  turkeys  was  to  send  ’em 
back  to  the  woods  where  they  came  from. 
“  I  used  to  raise  turkeys  some,  when  I  was 
over  on  the  Island,  but  I  gin’  it  up  long  ago, 
as  a  bad  crop.  They  are  tender  things  when 
they  are  young,  and  when  they  git  bigger, 
and  begin  to  stroll,  they  always  keep  a  man 
in  a  peck  of  trouble.  They  wander  off  to 
the  neighbors,  and  are  death  on  cabbage  and 
turnips,  and  that  makes  hard  feelings.  They 
get  mixed  with  other  folks’  turkeys,  and  if 
they  all  happen  to  be  bronze,  there  is  no  tel¬ 
ling  which  from  tother,  and  however  you 
divide,  there  is  hard  talk,  and  sometimes  a 
quarrel  that  lasts  years.  They  tangle  the 
grass,  break  down  the  oats,  rob  the  rye  and 
wheat  fields,  and  eat  their  bodies  out  in  corn, 
several  times,  before  they  are  fit  for  market. 
If  you  want  peace  among  neighbors  don’t 
raise  turkeys.”. . .  .Deacon  Smith  spoke  upon 
The  Importance  of  a  Good  Kange. 

“There  is  some  truth  in  what  Mr.  Spar- 
xowgrass  has  said,  but  it  is  applied  to  thickly 
settled  regions,  where  farms  were  small  and 
market  gardening  was  followed.  The  turkey 
wanted  a  good  deal  of  room,  and  should  not 
be  bred  in  the  near  neighborhood  of  villages, 
or  where  the  larger  part  of  the  farm  was  oc¬ 
cupied  with  hoed  crops  or  grain.  It  came  in 
-appropriately  with  dairy  farming  or  stock- 
raising.  A  large  part  of  the  profit  of  raising 
these  birds  consisted  in  their  ability  to  get 
the  most  of  their  living  from  the  pastures 
and  woods,  from  June  until  October.  In  a 
region  of  large  farms,  the  evils  spoken  of 
could  be  mostly  avoided.  They  were  very 
tractable,  and  by  suitable  attention  they 
could  be  kept  within  reasonable  limits  and 
would  come  home  to  roost  with  as  much 
regularity  as  hens.  They  wanted  large  pas¬ 
tures,  and  woodlands  to  roam  in,  especially 
-forests  of  nut-bearing  trees,  the  various  oaks, 


the  chestnut,  and  the  beach.  They  were  very 
useful  in  destroying  insects,  and  of  great 
service  in  orchards  in  devouring  windfalls, 
and  in  preventing  the  growth  of  worm-eaten 
fruit.  The  turkey  crop  is  so  profitable  that 
there  is  generally  no  difficulty  among  large 
farmers  in  having  a  good  understanding 
about  raising  them.  They  will  agree  to  keep 
birds  of  different  breeds  or  colors  so  that 
they  can  be  easily  separated  when  the  flocks 
get  mixed,  and  to  report  the  estrays  when 
they  give  trouble,  or  to  drive  them  home. 

A  Suitable  Breeding  Yard 
is  also  veiy  desirable,  and  will  forestall  many 
of  the  difficulties  that  attend  the  business. 
This  yard  should  be  near  the  house,  and  if 
you  plant  it  with  fruit  trees,  it  will  be  all  the 
better  for  the  fruits,  and  the  turkeys.  Apples, 
pears,  plums,  and  peaches,  are  suitable  fruits 
for  such  a  yard,  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  acre. 
The  brush  from  trimming  the  trees  may  be 
left  in  piles,  for  the  turkeys  to  make  their 
nests  in,  or  a  large  shed  may  be  built  upon 
one  side  of  the  yard  fitted  with  nests  for 
laying  and  setting.  If  this  shed  has  a  floor 
and  sliding  doors  in  front,  it  may  be  made 
proof  against  vermin,  rats,  skunks,  weasles, 
cats,  dogs,  crows,  foxes,  etc.  It  will  be  found 
very  convenient  not  only  in  hatching,  but 
in  protecting  the  young  birds  against  storms, 
The  common  practice  of  leaving  turkeys  to 
select  their  own  nest,  in  the  woods  or  by  the 
road  side,  is  exceedingly  wasteful.  Preda¬ 
cious  birds  and  foxes  very  frequently  destroy 
both  old  birds  and  young.  With  a  very  little 
more  care,  a  young  brood  of  turkeys  may  be 
made  as  safe  as  a  young  brood  of  chickens, 
for  two  weeks  after  hatching,  which  is  the 
most  critical  part  of  their  lives.” 

Hookertown,  Cl.,  !  Yours  to  command, 

April  10,  1881.  )  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 


A  Cistern  for  the  Barn  or  Loft. 

A  cistern  is  most  frequently  built  in  the 
ground,  and  in  March  we  published  one 
among  the  many  plans  of  an  underground 
cistern  that  we  have  given  from  time  to 


time.  But  there  are  cases  when  it  is  not  con¬ 
venient  to  build  beneath  the  earth’s  surface, 
and  an  elevated  cistern  in  the  bam  or  else¬ 
where  may  be  constructed.  Such  a  cistern 
may  be  put  up  at  a  moderate  cost  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner  :  If  possible  locate  the  cis¬ 
tern  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  barn, 
as  there  it  will  be  more  exposed  to  the  sun 
than  elsewhere,  and  therefore  warmer — an 
important  matter  in  winter.  The  cistern 
must  be  supported  upon  a  frame  of  timber 
which  must  be  strong  in  proportion  to  the 
;  weight  to  be  sustained.  Hard-wood  timber, 


10  by  10  inches,  is  heavy  enough  for  a  cistern 
twelve  feet  square.  There  should  be  three 
cross  sills,  two  end  sills,  and  eight  posts,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving.  The  floor  and 
sides  of  the  cistern  or  tank  should  be  made 
of  grooved  and  tongued  plank  two  inches 
thick,  and  each  joint  must  be  thoroughly 
tarred  when  it  is  put  together.  The  comers 
will  need  to  be  well  fitted  and  carefully 
caulked.  An  overflow-pipe  should  lead  from 
near  the  top  of  the  cistern  to  a  drain  below. 
The  gutters  or  leaders  from  the  barn  must 
be  arranged  to  conduct  the  water  from  the 
roof  to  the  cistern.  The  water  for  use  is 
taken  from  an  outlet  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tank.  We  have  seen  cisterns  like  that  here 
described  in  use,  and  know  that  in  some 
cases  they  are  preferred  to  those  under¬ 
ground.  Not  the  least  advantage  is,  that  the 
water  flows  to  all  parts  of  the  barn  and  to 
the  yard,  etc.,  by  its  own  weight,  and  the 
labor  of  pumping,  necessary  with  an  under¬ 
ground  cistern,  is  in  this  way  avoided. 


Forwarding  Melons  and  Other  Plants. 

Probably  every  one  who  has  a  garden  in 
the  Northern  States,  wishes,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  that  the  season  had  been  a  little 
longer.  Melons,  especially,  are  apt  to  be 
caught  by  the  early  frost,  and  the  promise  of 
a  fine  crop  blighted.  It  is  easy  to  length¬ 
en  the  season,  but  it  must  be  done  at  the  first 
rather  than  the  last  end  of  it.  This  may 
readily  be  done  by  those  who  have  hot-beds 
and  cold  frames,  with  which  to  forward  the 
plants.  This  term  “forward”  is  a  conveni¬ 
ent  one,  and  is  applied  by  gardeners  to  what¬ 
ever  hastens  the  ordinary  growth.  Melons 
and  various  other  plants  may  be  forwarded 
in  the  farm-garden  at  a  very  slight  expense. 
That  the  sun  warms  the  earth  dining  the  day 
is  a  well-understood  fact,  that  this  heat,  or  a 
portion  of  it,  is  lost  during  the  night,  is 
equally  well  known.  Now,  if  a  portion  of  the 
earth  in  which  plants  are  growing  be  warmed 
during  the  day,  and  we  prevent  it  from  los¬ 
ing  this  heat  during  the  night,  it  is  evident 
that  such  plants  will  have  a  great  advantage 
over  those  without  such  protection.  All  our 
melons,  cucumbers,  squashes,  and  other ; 
plants  of  that  family,  come  from  tropical  or 
warm  countries,  and  in  order  to  yield  the 
best  returns  in  our  northern  gardens,  need 
every  advantage  we  can  give  them.  Every¬ 
one  may  not  find  it  convenient  to  start  his  cu¬ 
cumber,  melon,  and  similar  seeds,  on  pieces 
of  sod,  or  in  pots,  in  a  hot-bed  or  frame,  but 
he  may  greatly  hasten,  or  forward  the  same 
in  the  open  ground.  All  the  expense  or 
trouble  required  is,  to  make  a  lot  of  frames, 
one  for  each  “  hill,”  of  six  or  eight-in.  boards, 
and  a  foot  square.  It  may  be  more  conveni¬ 
ent  to  get  boxes  from  the  store,  at  little  or  no 
cost.  It  makes  no  difference  if  the  boxes  are 
somewhat  larger  than  the  size  named ;  the 
object  is  to  get  a  box  without  top  or  bottom. 
Over  such  a  box  or  frame,  tack  a  piece  of  thin 
muslin  or  cotton  cloth,  and  the  thing  is  ready. 
Sow  the  seeds  in  the  usual  way,  and  every  af¬ 
ternoon,  when  the  day  begins  to  be  cool — 
soon  after  3  o’clock,  usually — turn  thes* 
frames  over  the  “hills.”  This  will  hasten 
the  germination  of  the  seeds,  and  when  the 
plants  come  up,  continue  to  protect  them  in 
this  manner.  If  a  cold  windy  day  occurs,  it 
will  be  better  to  leave  these  covers  on  than  to 
expose  the  plants  to  the  weather.  This  use  of 
the  covers  or  frames  may  be  continued  until 
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the  plants  get  too  large  for  them.  Not  only 
will  plants  thus  treated  be  much  ahead  of 
those  without  such  protection,  but  they  will 
also  be  largely  preserved  from  the  attacks  of 
the  “  striped  bug  ”  so  injurious  to  melons,  cu¬ 
cumbers,  and  related  plants,  especially  when 


wide,  and  4  feet  deep,  is  made  with  4-inch 
posts,  boarded  on  the  inside  with  1  by  6-inch 
boards,  laid  two  inches  apart  ( x ,  figure  3),  to 
allow  the  air  to  come  in  contact  with  the  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  lining  that  covers  the  sides. 
The  bottom  of  the  ice  box,  /,  consists  of  a 


young.  Of  course  the  use  of  these  requires 
some  attention,  and  the  leaving  off  of  the 
covers  during  a  chilly  night  may  undo  all  that 
has  been  done;  but  gardening  requires  atten¬ 
tion,  and  whoever  has  once  used  these  or 
some  similar  covers  will  not  give  them  up. 


Houghton  Farm  Dairy. 

The  basement  of  a  cottage  situated  on  a 
hank  near  the  cattle  bam  has  been  converted 
into  a  convenient  Dairy,  by  building  a  one- 
story  annex  on  the  west  side,  the  front  of 
■which,  on  the  level  of  the  foot  of  the  bank, 
forms  the  entrance.  As  the  plan  and  inter¬ 


nal  arrangements  of  the  Dairy  are  entirely 
new,  a  detailed  description  is  of  interest.  A 
view  of  the  Cottage,  with  Dairy  attached,  is 
shown  in  figure  1.  The  Cold  Room  for  set¬ 
ting  milk  is  in  the  north  end  of  the  cottage 
basement,  The  ice  box,  13  feet  long,  3  feet 


grating  of  oak  plank.  Underneath  this  is  a 
sloping  floor  of  inch  boards,  g,  covered  with 
sheet  zinc  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the 
melting  ice  to  a  pipe  at  one  end,  which  dis¬ 
charges  into  the  drain.  The  circulation  of  air 
in  the  cold  room  is  shown  by  the  arrows  in 
the  sectional  view  in  figure  3.  The  wall  be¬ 
tween  the  Wash  Room,  c,  figure  2,  and  the 
cold  room,  a,  is  of  brick,  in  two  sections. 
The  upper  one,  projecting  into  the  cold 
room,  rests  on  a  beam  8  by  8  inches  square, 
supported  on  columns  at  the  highth  of  2  feet 
from  the  floor.  The  lower  section  of  the 
wall  is  built  from  the  floor  on  the  wash  room 
side,  one  foot  back  from  the  upper  section, 
thus  leaving  a  space  be¬ 
tween  the  walls  which 
is  divided  by  partitions 
into  squares  of  one  foot 
each,  through  which  the 
cans  of  milk  are  set  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  lowest 
stratum  of  the  cold  air 
of  room  a.  The  details 
are  given  in  the  section 
of  the  wall  shown  in 
figure  3.  C  is  the  cover 
of  one  compartment  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  inch  board 
12  inches  square,  with  a 
hole  in  the  center  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  ventilating  tube 
of  the  milk  can,  e.  A  lid, 
b,  is  hinged  to  a  truss 
beam  supporting  the 
back  wall,  covering  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  spaces  for  set¬ 
ting  milk  cans.  When 
b  is  turned  up,  it  is  fast¬ 
ened  by  the  button,  i. 
There  is  an  air  space,  a, 
between  the  two  covers  communicating  with 
the  Churning  Room  by  an  inch  glazed  pipe  at 
one  end,  and  with  the  wash  room  by  a  sim¬ 
ilar  pipe  at  the  other  end,  as  shown  on  ground 
plan,  figure  2.  The  door  between  the  wash 
room  and  churning  room,  and  the  double 


Fig.  2. — PLAN  OF  BASEMENT  OF  THE  COTTAGE  AND  DAIRY. 


doors  between  the  churning  room  and  cold 
room,  g,  are  made  as  shown  in  figure  4. 
Above  the  door  is-  a  6-inch  opening  closed  by 
a  valve  that  can  be  adjusted  to  regulate  the 
passage  of  the  warmer  strata  of  air  from  one 
room  to  another,  while  at  the  bottom  of  the 
door  is  a  similar  opening  with  a  valve  to 
regulate  the  passage  of  the  lower  or  cooler 
stratum  of  air. 

By  means  of  these  ventilators  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  the  churning  room  can  be  readily 
controlled  by  admitting  warm  air  from  the 
wash  room  by  the  upper  register  to  raise 
the  temperature,  while  the  cooler  air  of  the 
churning  room  passes  through  the  lower- 
valve  to  the  wash  room.  To  lower  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  churning  room,  *he  venti¬ 
lators  opening  into  the  cold  room  are  used, 
in  a  similar  manner.  In  the  wash  room  the 
stove,  size  3,  with  boiler  for  hot  water,  is 
in  the  middle  of  the  room ;  the  pipe,  l,  is 
connected  with  the  flue  in  the  chimney  at 
k.  The  sink,  n,  is  used  for  washing  utensils* 
the  water  being  discharged  by  a  pipe  inte 
the  drain,  r.  At  o  is  a  table,  and  p,  p,  p,  are 
ranges  of  shelves.  The  cold  room,  with  its 
supply  of  ice,  can  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
40°  to  45°,  where  the  milk  is  set,  while  the 
churning  room  can  be  kept  at  60°  to  65°,  or 
the  proper  temperature  for  churning.  In  the 
ceiling  of  the  wash  room  is  a  ventilator* 
one  foot  square,  the  outlet  of  which  is  shown 
on  the  roof  in  the  elevation,  figure  1.  The 
milk,  when  brought  from  the  bam,  is  taken 
to  the  wash  room  and  immediately  placed 
in  the  cold  room  by  means  of  the  lid. 


Fig.  3.— SECTION  OF  ICE  BOX  AND  COOL  ROOM. 

in  the  partition  wall,  without  opening  the 
door  to  allow  the  cold  air  to  escape.  The 
cream  rises  in  12  to  18  hours,  and  the  cana 
may  be  taken  up  through  the  opening  and 
carried  to  the  churning  room  with¬ 
out  opening  the  cold  room,  or  if 
more  room  is  needed,  they  may  be 
set  back  on  the  floor  of  the  cold 
room,  and  other  cans  may  be  put 
in  from  the  wash  room.  In  the 
inner  door  of  the  cold  room,  figure  4, 
is  a  light  of  glass,  with  a  shelf  on 
the  outside,  on  which  a  lamp  may 
be  placed  to  throw  light  into  the  cold  roomi 
whenever  any  work  is  to  be  done  there. 


Aslies  and.  Plaster. — The  works  on 
gardening  of  the  last  generation  said  nothing 
about  guano  and  other  fertilizers,  as  these 
were  unknown  to  them.  They  very  gener¬ 
ally  advised  the  use  of  “ash  compost,”  made 
of  equal  parts  of  sifted,  unleached  Wood 
Ashes  and  Gypsum  or  Land  Plaster.  Old 
fashioned  as  this  may  be,  it  is  a  capital  thing 
to  have  on  hand.  It,  of  course,  should  be 
kept  under  cover  and  perfectly  dry.  When 
squashes,  melons,  or  any  others  of  the  family 
first  break  ground,  give  them  a  dusting  of 
this  mixture  of  ash-compost.  This  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  young  plants  from  the  “  striped  bug,” 
and  its  use  may  be  continued  with  advantage 
until  the  vines  get  so  strong  as  not  to  cars 
for  this  enemy.  As  a  top-dressing  to  almost 
any  garden  crop,  it  will  be  found  beneficiaL- 


Fig.4. 
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A  TRIO  OF  PARTRIDGE-COCHIN  FOWLS. 


Partridge-Cochin  Fowls. 

The  Cochin  breed  of  fowls  was  introduced 
Into  this  country  about  the  year  1847,  and  to 
this  is  mainly  due  the  celebrated  “  poultry 
mania  ”  long  to  be  remembered  by  breeders 
of  domestic  fowls.  Men  became  almost  wild 
after  Cochins,  and  were  willing  to  spend  a 
small  fortune  for  a  trio  of  fine  birds.  The 
principal  sub-varieties  of  the  Cochins  are  the 
"White,  Buff,  and  Partridge.  With  those  who 
breed  the  White  variety,  every  feather  must 
he  pure,  otherwise  the  fowl  is  looked  upon 
with  disfavor.  The  Buff  Cochins  may  be 
of  any  shade,  but  the  birds  in  a  flock  must 
correspond  in  color.  Among  the  most  ad¬ 
mired  of  the  Cochins  is  the  “Partridge”  va¬ 
riety,  or  sub-breed,  a  fine  trio  of  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  The 
neck-hackles  of  the  hens  are  bright  gold, 
striped  with  black,  the  rest  of  the  body  be¬ 
ing  light  brown,  pencilled  with  a  darker  shade 
of  the  same  color.  The  hackles  of  the  Part¬ 
ridge-Cochin  cock  are  bright  red,  striped  with 
black,  the  back  being  dark-red,  with  a  bar  of 


metallic  green  upon  the  wings.  The  breast 
and  under  part  of  the  body  are  pure  black. 
Some  of  the  points  of  merit,  as  claimed  by 
the  breeders  of  these  fowls,  are  as  follows  : 
They  are  hardier  than  any  other  breeds,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Brahmas,  and  will  thrive  under  con¬ 
ditions  where  most  others  would  perish.  They 
are  of  large  size,  with  a  very  gentle  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  the  ease  with  which  the  Cochins 
are  kept  in  confinement  makes  them  favor¬ 
ites  with  many  poultry  raisers.  When  full- 
grown,  the  weight  ranges  from  10  to  15  lbs. ; 
they  are  too  heavy  to  fly,  and  a  fence  2  feet 
high  will  confine  them.  As  sitters  and  moth¬ 
ers  the  hens  are  not  surpassed  and  are  pro¬ 
lific  layers,  especially  in  winter,  when  eggs 
are  scarce.  The  chickens  grow  rapidly,  and 
at  three  months  are  large  enough  for  eating. 

It  is  true,  they  have  some  defects.  The 
flesh  is  inferior,  especially  of  old  birds.  The 
inclination  to  sit  sometimes  interferes  with 
their  greatest  usefulness.  This  tendency  is 
developed  by  over-feeding.  As  a  breed  the 
Cochins  are  most  useful  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mands  of  a  family  for  early  chickens  and  a 


plenty  of  large,  rich  eggs.  If  the  Cochins 
had  done  nothing  more  than  to  awaken  a 
general  interest  in  poultry  breeding,  their  in¬ 
troduction  would  still  have  been  of  benefit. 


K  road  'Wheels  lor  1'arm  Wagons. 

— The  surface  over  which  loads  are  drawn 
upon  the  farm  is  soft,  as  a  rule,  and  a  wheel 
with  a  broad  tire  will  not  sink  so  far  as  a  nar¬ 
row  one.  A  load  of  manure  or  hay  can  be 
drawn  across  plowed  or  other  mellow  ground, 
upon  a  wagon  which  has  tires  four  inches 
wide,  when  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so 
with  the  old  narrow  wheels,  often  less  than 
two  inches  wide.  The  usually  heavy,  mud¬ 
dy,  country  roads  of  early  spring,  are  much 
more  passable  with  the  wide  wheels  than  the 
narrow  ones ;  and  even  upon  smooth,  hard 
roads  the  difference  in  the  draft  is  so  slight 
as  to  be  no  argument  against  the  use  of  wide 
tires.  Most  of  the  teaming  upon  the  farm  is 
upon  soft  ground,  and  the  light  draft  of 
broad-tired  wagons  should  make  them  pref¬ 
erable,  because  they  are  a  saving  of  animal 
strength.  One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes 
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an  intelligent  European  in  coming  to  this 
country,  is  the  very  frail  look  of  our  vehicles, 
especially  the  narrow  wheels.  While  these 
may  be  desirable  in  road  wagons,  those  for 
farm  use  may  well  be  with  broad  tires.  Con¬ 
tractors  for  road  work  always  use  broad-tired 
carts,  as  they  find  them  most  profitable. 


A  Metiiod  of  Leading  Cattle. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Gilman,  Kearney  Co.,  Neb., 
writes  of  an  arrangement  of  the  halter  for 
the  easy  leading  of  cattle  that  are  inclined  to 
hang  back.  He  writes:  “I  learned  the 
method  from  a  young  Dane  in  my  employ. 
I  had  two  cows,  neither  of  which  would  lead 
with  any  degree  of  comfort ;  to  lead  them 
both  at  once  was  out  of  the  question.  One 
day  I  noticed  the  Dane  leading  them  with 


A  DEVICE  FOR  LEADING  A  COW. 


as  little  trouble  as  if  they  were  well  broken 
horses.  This  ease  in  leading  was  due  to  his 
taking  a  lialf-hitcli  in  the  halter  around  one 
ear  of  each  cow  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
not  slip  off.  This  idea  has  been  worth  a  great 
deal  to  me.” — To  those  who  have  tugged  and 
worried  over  a  cow  that  would  not  lead  at 
the  halter,  this  hint  will  be  welcome.  The 
engraving  shows  the  manner  of  making  the 
half-hitch  of  the  halter  about  the  animal’s  ear. 


Hanging  a  Harness. 


Mr.  G.  D.  John,  Whitesides  Co.,  Ill.,  hangs 
his  harness  “  high  and  dry  out  of  the  way  of 
a  rubbing  horse,  rats,  and  chewing  calves,” 


A  HARNESS  HUNG  BY  ROPE  AND  PULLEY. 


by  means  of  a  pulley  and  rope.  A  frame  or 
support  for  the  harness  to  hang  upon  is  at¬ 
tached  to  one  end  of  the  rope.  The  harness 
tn  the  engraving  is  shown  as  hanging  upon  a 


large  double  iron  hook,  but  a  substitute  may 
be  readily  provided.  A  piece  from  a  tree 
with  several  branches  given  off  at  a  sharp 
angle  will  answer,  or  a  straight  stick  with 
several  pins  inserted  in  it  may  be  used.  The 
rope,  being  attached  to  whatever  the  harness 
is  hung  upon,  passes  over  a  pulley  at  the  peak 
of  the  roof  of  the  carriage-house  and  down 
to  a  convenient  place  at  one  side.  The  de¬ 
vice  is  an  exceedingly  simple  one,  and  for 
those  who  wish  to  keep  a  fine  harness  out 
of  harm’s  way  this  can  be  recommended. 


Among  the  Farmers.— No.  64. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 

Wide-awake  farmers  that  I  meet  with  are 
interested  more  than  ever  in  the  problem  of, 
how  to  keep  more  stock,  and  with  this  in 
view,  and  with  especial  reference  to  milk 
production,  they  are  generally  discussing 
Ensilage. 

It  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  all  were  con¬ 
verts  to  the  new  practice.  Now,  when  the 
practical  questions  connected  with  it  come 
up — and  they  ask  themselves  whether  or  not 
they  shall  spend  $300,  $500,  or  even  more, 
many  are  finding  reasons  for  leaving  their 
money  in  the  Saving’s  Banks.  The  wisdom 
of  this  step,  from  their  stand-point — unwil¬ 
lingness  to  spend  the  money — is  not  clear ; 
but  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  often  to  continue 
in  well-tried  ways,  until  others  besides  vis¬ 
ionary  tyros  and  scientific  enthusiasts,  ‘who 
spend  money  which  somebody  else  earned, 
carry  the  new  practice  to  decided  success. 
Professor  G.  H.  Cook,  of  the  New  Jersey  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  which,  by  the  way,  is  do¬ 
ing  our  farmers  good  service,  comes  out  de¬ 
cidedly  in  favor  of  the  use  of  ensilaged  corn- 
fodder  for  milk  production.  His  showing  is 
not,  however,  the  demonstration  one  could 
wish,  for  the  quality  of  the  milk  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  made  a  subject  of  special 
test,  yet  it  must  have  been  fair,  for  a  marked 
lack  of  goodness  in  the  product  would  certain¬ 
ly  have  been  noticed  and  commented  upon. 

It  is  an  important  thing  to  know  liow  much 
Alcohol  and  Vinegar 

it  is  safe  to  admit  as  proper  ingredients  in  the 
food  of  milch  cows.  Certain  it  is,  that  vi¬ 
nous  fermentation  occurs  at  the  expense  of 
part  of  the  sugar  in  the  fodder.  The  mass 
of  fresh  ensilage,  at  the  time  of  packing 
away,  is  charged  with  a  pleasant  vinous  odor, 
and  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  disengaged 
is  very  great — sufficient  to  endanger  life,  if 
care  is  not  taken  by  those  going  into  the  pits. 
This  demonstrates  conclusively  that  the  talk 
about  sauer  kraut  is  all  gammon,  for  the  fer¬ 
mentation  which  cabbage  undergoes  is  not  vi¬ 
nous  or  alcoholic  at  all,  but  lactic.  This  lac¬ 
tic  acid  is  formed  much  as  in  the  souring  of 
milk.  I  doubt  if  any  lactic  acid  has  ever 
been  discovered  in  ensilage  of  maize.  After 
a  while,  no  doubt,  the  fermentation  in  the 
tank  stops.  It  will  go  on  so  long  as  there  is 
any  sugar  left  in  the  corn  fodder,  unless  the 
natural  ferment  is  exhausted,  or  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  too  cool.  The  latter,  I  opine,  is  quite 
likely  to  occur,  for  vinoxis  fermentation  near¬ 
ly  or  quite  ceases  at  a  temperature  of  45°F. 

We  will  suppose  that  on  closing  the  pit  or 
silo,  only  a  moderate  quantity  of  alcohol  had 
been  formed,  and,  on  opening  it,  the  temper¬ 
ature  remained  below  45°.  Then  only  so 
much  alcohol  as  had  been  already  formed 
would  be  converted  into  vinegar  by  exposure 


to  the  air.  This  would  and  does  take  place1 
with  wonderful  rapidity — so  much  so  that 
samples  of  ensilage,  placed  in  jars,  and  sealed 
up  tightly,  often  lose  within  24  hours,  all 
their  vinous  odor,  and  are  so  charged  with 
vinegar  as  to  be  utterly  unpalatable  to  any 
cows  but  those  of  most  perverted  taste.  In 
fact,  I  have  seen  some  samples  from  which  it 
apparently  would  have  paid  well  to  have  ex¬ 
tracted  the  sour  liquid  it  contained  for  vinegar, 
for  as  vinegar  it  was  both  sharp  and  good. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  much  alcohol  is  often 
formed  in  the  silo,  and,  on  opening  the  lat¬ 
ter,  or  exposing  its  contents  in  any  way  to 
the  air,  a  proportionate  quantity  of  vinegar  ' 
is  rapidly  formed.  We  need,  therefore,  an 
answer  to  the  question — How  much  alcohol, 
and  how  much  vinegar,  it  is  safe  to  feed  to 
milch  cows? — Prof’s.  Johnson,  Armsby,  At¬ 
water  ;  Drs.  Cook  and  Habirshaw,  please  an¬ 
swer — but  don’t  all  speak  at  once.  This  dis¬ 
cussion  leads  us  away  from  the  main  question:. 

Will  Ensilage  Pay  ? 

To  that  we  must  ever  recur.  It  seems  to 
be  proved  that  ensilage  is  fairish  fodder — pos¬ 
sibly  better  than  some  of  us  think — certainly 
not  so  good  as  the  enthusiasts  claim.  It  is 
surely  unfit  to  use  alone.  Grain  of  some 
kind,  or  some  equivalent,  such  as  cotton-seed 
meal,  must  be  fed  with  it,  at  the  rate  at  least 
of  5  to  8  per  cent  of  the  latter,  and  propor¬ 
tionately  more  of  Indian  meal,  shorts,  etc. 
As  winter  feed,  it  appears  to  be  then  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  roots.  In  the  case  of  young  stock 
and  dry  cows  to  be  fed  instead  of  turnips, — 
and  in  place  of  mangels — for  milch  cows. 

I  had  a  very  interesting  talk  with  Dr. 
Miles,  of  Houghton  Farm,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.r 
the  other  day,  and  he  described  particularly- 
the  process  which  was  introduced  by  him 
at  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College  many 
years  ago,  which  might  worthily  be  called  :  j 

Tlie  Miles  Process. 

As  I  understand  it,  it  is  this :  The  com  fod¬ 
der,  properly  cured,  is  cut  up  by  horse  power 
one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  long.  This  is 
spread  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  more  or 
less,  upon  some  convenient  space  within  three 
walls.  Over  this  layer  one  of  finely'pulped 
mangels  is  spread  (an  English  root  pulper  was 
imported  for  the  College).  This  layer  of 
pulped  roots  should  have  a  depth  of  two  or 
more  inches,  then  comes  another  layer  of 
corn  fodder,  then  more  roots,  and  so  on  until 
a  mass  four  or  five  feet  high  is  made.  This  j 
should  contain  food  enough  to  last  the  cows 
three  days.  This  is  left  until  a  good  heat 
comes  on,  when  it  is  fed  out  warm,  and 
another  heap  is  made.  The  addition  of  bran 
or  meal  would  cause  the  fermentation  to  be 
still  more  active,  and  the  use  of  close-oiled 
canvas  or  tarpaulin  to  cover  the  heap  natur¬ 
ally  suggest  themselves.  I  did  not  inquire  of 
the  Doctor  about  the  minutiae  as  I  should 
have  done.  He  said,  however,  that  the  corn¬ 
stalks  were  thoroughly  softened,  and  that  the 
cattle  were  extravagantly  fond  of  the  fodder 
thus  prepared,  even  though  wheat  and  oat 
straw  were  often  largely  used.  The  fer¬ 
mentation  which  takes  place  is  vinous,  but 
the  time  is  too  short  for  the  formation  of  any 
considerable  quantity  of  alcohol.  The  ration, 
thus  prepared,  is  vastly  superior  for  feeding 
to  milk-giving  cows  to  one  containing  ensi¬ 
lage  in  its  best  form,  according  to  my  notion. 

In  the  Matter  of  Eabor, 
the  advantage,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  with  the 
“  Miles  Process.”  Com  fodder  is  very  easily 
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A  Tether  for  a  Cow. 


cut  up  and  stooked  in  September,  and  cures 
with  little  or  no  difficulty,  if  properly  handled. 
The  weather  does  it  little  harm,  and  on  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  cold^eason  it  will  be  found  to 
have  lost  over  three-quarters  of  its  weight, 
so  that  it  may  be  easily  loaded  on  wagons 
and  stacked  near  the  bams  or  sheds. 

We  read  of  the  enormous  yield  of  corn 
fodder  to  the  acre  when  converted  into  ensi¬ 
lage.  It  modifies  our  ideas  of  its  value  a  little 
when,  after  figuring  down  the  actual  cost 
per  ton  to  a  surprisingly  low  figure,  we  find 
that  a  ton  of  ensilage  contains  only  B60  pounds 
of  dry  substance.  We  handle  1,640  pounds 
of  water  to  get  the  use  of  this  360  pounds  of 
feed.  Meadow  hay  and  cured  com  fodder 
contain  about  300  pounds  of  water  to  the  ton, 
and  1,700  pounds  of  dry  substance,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  is  just  as  digestible  as  the 
dry  substance  that  is  contained  in  ensilage. 

Com  fodder,  when  cut  for  ensilage,  must  be 
cut  very  fine,  say  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long.  When  cut  for  the  process  of  ferment¬ 
ing  with  pulped  roots,  it  need  not  be  nearly 
so  finely  cut.  Here  is  another  saving  which 
is  of  considerable  moment,  for  though  it 
seems  much  easier  to  cut  green  fodder  than 
dry,  yet  I  very  much  doubt  if  the  power  ex¬ 
pended  to  cut  say,  one  hundred  stalks  of  the 
green  be  not  greater  than  that  required  to 
cut  the  same  number  of  stalks  of  dry  fodder. 

I  must  say  that  I  have  frill  faith  that  ensi¬ 
lage  has  its  uses  and  in  its  way  is  excellent, 
but  believe  also,  that  some  such  plan  as  that 
described  of  using  dry  fodder  with  pulped 
roots  may  be  a  good  deal  more  economical  and 
better,  especially  for  small  farmers,  and  for 
those  who  produce  milk  in  the  winter  months. 

Ensilage  for  Eate  Crops. 

Ensilage  is  only  applicable  to  crops  which 
can  be  harvested  late  in  the  season.  The 
reason  for  this  is  clear,  from  the  fact  that  we 
must  depend  upon  cold  weather  to  check 
fermentation,  or  it  will  go  on  until  all  the 
sugar  is  turned  to  alcohol.  Sorghum  will  no 
doubt  be  a  favorite  crop  for  preserving  in  this 
way,  and  Southern  Cow  Peas  seem  to  be 
another  crop  well  adapted  to  ensiloing. 
Should  we  mix  Corn  Fodder,  Sorghum,  or 
Cow  Peas  with  Hungarian  Grass  or  Golden 
Millet,  especially  with  the  latter,  the  quality 
of  the  feed  would  be  greatly  improved.  In 
my  experience  no  fodder  equals.  Millet  in  its 
effect  on  the  butter.  It  certainly  not  only 
increases  the  quantity,  but  improves  the  tex¬ 
ture,  and  I  have  no  doubt  benefits  the  flavor. 
Why  should  it  not  have  the  same  effect  fed 
out  of  the  silo  as  when  fed  as  hay,  or  cut 
green  ?  Who  will  test  the  matter  and  reply  ? 


Training  a  Colt.— Bad  horses  are  more 
frequently  made  than  bom.  It  is  very  much 
in  the  bringing  up — in  the  way  the  colt  is 
cared  for,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
broken.  Firmness  with  kindness  go  very 
far  in  making  a  valuable  horse.  The  colt 
should  early  learn  that  it  is  never  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  ;  that  it  is  to  be  encouraged  and  re¬ 
warded  when  obedient,  and  punished  by  the 
withholding  of  caresses  when  disobedient. 
The  same  natural  qualities  that  make  a  horse 
vicious  will,  with  proper  treatment,  make 
one  of  those  intelligent  and  spirited  horses 
that  all  desire  to  possess.  The  true  trainer 
of  colts  is  gentle,  loving,  firm,  and  thought¬ 
ful  ;  and  the  young  animals  under  his 
charge  partake  much  of  the  same  qualities. 


In  the  Island  of  Jersey,  where  the  pastur¬ 
age  has  a  richness,  owing  to  a  most  favorable 
climate,  that  no  part  of  our  country  can 
equal,  it  is  used  with  great  economy.  The 
animals  are  not  turned  out  to  roam  at  will, 
and  in  choosing  the  herbage  most  to  their 
fancy,  trample  under  foot  much  more  than 
they  eat,  but  every  cow  and  bull  is  tethered 
while  at  pasture.  With  our  scanty  pastures, 
this  economical  use  of  them  is  far  more 
necessary  than  in  that  favored  Island,  and 
feeling  that  sooner  or  later  we  should  find 
some  method  suited  to  our  conditions,  we 
have  in  former  volumes  shown  several  kinds 
of  tethering.  We  now  give  the  manner  in 
which  C.  L.  Crydorman,  of  Grand  Forks  Co., 
Dak.  Terr.,  tethers  his  cow,  which  is  quite 


unlike  any  we  have  before  published.  He 
stretches  a  line  across  the  pasture,  to  which 
the  cow  is  fastened  by  means  of  a  short  rope 
or  chain,  attached  to  a  ring  which  runs  fore 
and  aft  upon  the  fixed  rope.  His  description, 
with  the  engraving  made  from  his  sketch, 
will  make  the  matter  plain.  He  says:  “I 
use  a  piece  of  half-inch  rope,  50  or  60  feet  in 
length,  and  two  iron  stakes.  These  stakes 
are  of  3/,-inch  iron,  are  18  inches  long,  and 
pointed  at  the  lower  end,  60  as  to  drive  into 
the  ground  readily.  The  upper  ends  of  these 
stakes  are  turned  to  form  an  eye,  just  large 
enough  to  admit  the  rope.  Each  end  of  the 
rope  being  put  through  the  eye  in  one  of  the 
stakes,  and  knotted,  this  part  of  the  tether  is 
ready.  The  rope  being  stretched  in  the  de¬ 
sired  portion  of  the  pasture,  the  cow  is  at¬ 
tached  to  this  by  a  rope  or  small  chain,  10  or 
12  feet  long,  or  of  such  length  as  the  abund¬ 
ance  of  the  pasturage  may  make  desirable. 
This,  which  is  the  tether  proper,  has  at  one 
end  an  iron  ring,  large  enough  to  pass  over 
the  eyes  at  the  ends  of  the  stakes,  and  the 
other  end  is  fastened  around  the  cow’s  horns, 
observing  always  to  have  a  swivel  in  the 
center  of  this  chain  or  rope.”  The  tether  in 
use  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  Mr.  C.  says  : 
“This  is  the  best  way  for  staking  out  cattle 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  as  it  is  impossible  for 
cows  to  snarl  themselves  up,  as  they  are  apt 
to  do  with  a  long  rope  fastened  at  one  end. 
It  is  also  a  great  saving,  as  the  rope  will  last 
much  longer  than  when  a  great  length  is 
drawn  around  through  the  wet  grass.  An¬ 
other  thing  in  its  favor  is,  you  can  stake  the 
cow  on  a  long  narrow  strip,  as  on  the  border 
of  a  piece  of  grain,  by  shortening  the  rope 
or  chain  by  which  she  is  attached  to  the  hori¬ 
zontal  rope.  In  using  this  tether,  I  first  drive 
one  of  the  stakes,  then  slip  the  ring  of  the 
short  rope  over  the  other  stake,  stretch  the 
long  rope  taut,  and  then  drive  the  second 


stake.  Always  drive  the  stakes  down  close 
to  the  ground,  so  that  there  will  be  no  chance 
for  the  ring  on  the  short  rope  to  catch  upon 
them,  and  thus  make  trouble.  In  taking  off 
the  cow,  pull  up  one  stake,  slip  the  ring  over 
the  end,  and  use  the  short  rope  to  lead  her  by.” 

A  Ventilator  for  a  Poultry  House. 

Mr.  R.  De  Garmo,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y., 
sends  a  drawing  of  a  ventilator  to  his  poultry 
house,  and  describes  it  as  follows  :  “A  hole,. 
6,  is  cut  through  the  roof  r,  for  an  air  passage, 
over  which  the  galvanized  iron  collar,  g,  is 
securely  fastened  to  the  roof,  r.  This  collar, 
is  9  inches  in  diameter,  and  9  inches  high 
above  the  peak  of  the  roof.  The  rod, 
d,  is  Va-inch  in  diameter,  and  is  fastened 
to  the  inside  of  the  collar  by  the  four 
iron  braces,  n,  n,  n,  n.  This 
rod,  d,  is  18  inches  long,  with 
a  small  bearing  at  the  top,  up¬ 
on  which  rests  the  elbow,  c. 
The  lower  end  of  the  elbow  is 
made  larger  than  the  top  of 
the  collar,  so  that  it  will  come 
down  four  or-  five  inches  over 
the  collar,  turn  easily,  and  yet 
prevent  snow  and  rain  from 
driving  down  the  collar.  An 
iron  rod,  p,  is  fastened  near 
the  bottom  of  the  elbow,  with 
a  hole  in  its  center  through 
which  d  passes,  forming  a  bear¬ 
ing  that  prevents  the  lower 
end  of  the  elbow  from  rubbing 
the  collar.  The  air-passage,  b,  can  be  partly 
or  entirely  closed  if  the  state  of  the  weather 
makes  it  necessary  by  the  wooden  slides,  s,  s, 
which  are  moved  by  the  cords,  t,  t,  passing 
over  pulleys  at  h,  or  it  can  be  closed  by  slides 
made  to  run  parallel  with  the  top  of  the  roof, 
without  using  pulleys.  The  slides  will  need 
to  be  open  most  of  the  time  unless  the  wea¬ 
ther  is  very  cold.  By  placing  the  vane,  a, 
at  the  top  of  the  elbow,  c,  as  in  the  cut,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  wind,  rain,  or  snow, 
to  blow  down  the  elbow,  c,  into  the  house. 
The  wind  blowing  against  the  vane  keeps  the 
open  part  of  the  elbow  always  from  the  wind. 


Poultry  keepers  will  find  that  by  using  this 
ventilator,  no  matter  how  small  their  houses 
are,  they  will  not  have  a  draft  of  cold  air 
driven  in  through  the  ventilator  upon  their 
fowls  every  time  the  wind  changes.  The  en¬ 
graving  herewith  presented  is  made  from  the 
neat  sketch  sent  with  the  above  description. 

Early  Lambs  for  Market. — A  cross 
between  a  Southdown  and  Merino  makes  a 
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very  desirable  lamb  for  the  market.  These 
have  small  bone,  are  readily  fattened,  and 
the  black  faces  of  the  Southdown  make  them 
favorites  in  the  stalls.  A  Cotswold  on  a  Merino 
produces  a  larger  lamb,  but  it  is  more  bony. 


Water  Pipe  to  a  Cellar  Tank. 

Mr.  Chas.  F.  Greenawalt,  Dauphin  Co., 
Pa.,  sends  us  his  method  of  conducting  water 


be  a  hollow  plug  placed  in  the  center.  The 
bottom  of  my  cellar  is  gravel,  and  the  water 
soaks  away  as  fast  as  necessary.  There  are 
bricks  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  tank  upon 
which  the  crocks,  etc.,  are  set.  At  one  end 
of  the  tank  a  marble  slab  is  arranged  so  as  to 
reach  just  above  the  water ;  this  is  con¬ 
venient  for  working  butter,  etc.”  A  stop¬ 
cock  is  placed  in  the  pipe,  near  the  pump,  to 
turn  the  water  off  or  on.  The  position  of 
the  pump  as  well  as  of  the  pipe  and  water 
tank  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  engrav¬ 
ing,  made  from  the  sketch  sent  by  Mr.  G. 


Crows  and  Scarecrows. 

Probably  there  is  no  point  upon  which  a 
gathering  of  half  a  dozen  farmers  will  have 
more  positive  opinions  than  as  to  the  relations 
of  the  Crow  to  agriculture.  It  is  likely  that 
five  of  these  will  regard  the  bird  as  totally 
bad,  while  the  minority  of  one  will  claim 
that  he  is  all  good.  As  usual  the  truth  lies 
between  the  extremes.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  crow  loves  com,  and  knows  that  at 
the  base  of  th6  tender  shoot  there  is  a  soft, 
sweet  kernel.  But  the  black-coated  bird  is 
not  altogether  a  vegetarian.  The  days  in 
which  he  can  pull  young  corn  are  few,  but 
the  larger  part  of  the  year  he  is  really  the 
friend  of  the  farmer.  One  of  the  worst  insect 
pests  with  which  the  farmer,  fruit-grower,  or 
other  cultivator  has  to  contend  is,  the  “White 
Grub,”  the  larva  of  the  “  May  Beetle,”  “  June 
Bug,”  or  “Dor-Bug.”  It  is  as  well  estab¬ 
lished  as  any  fact  can  be,  that  the  crow  is 
able  to  detect  this  grub  while  it  is  at  work 
upon  the  roots  of  grass  in  meadows  and  lawns, 
and  rm.ll  find  and  grub  it  out.  For  this 
service  alone,  the  crow  should  be  everywhere 
not  only  spared,  but  encouraged.  We  are 
too  apt  to  judge  by  appearances ;  when  a 
crow  is  seen  busy  in  a  field,  it  is  assumed 
that  it  is  doing  mischief,  and  by  a  constant 


warfare  against,  not  only  crows,  but  skunks, 
owls,  and  others  that  are  hastily  assumed  to 
be  wholly  bad,  the  injurious  insects,  mice, 
etc.,  that  do  the  f aimer  real  harm  have  greatly 
increased.  Shortly  after  corn  is  planted,  the 
crows  appear,  and  are  destructive  to  young 
corn.  Some  assert  that  the  crow  pulls  up 
the  corn  plant  merely  to  get  at  the  grub 
which  would  destroy  it  if  the  bird  did  not. 
How  true  this  may  be  we  do  not  know,  but 
as  the  corn  is  destroyed  in 
either  case,  it  may  be  as  well 
to  let  it  go  without  help  from 
the  crow.  The  first  impulse  of 
the  farmer,  when  he  finds  his 
com  pulled  up,  is  to  shoot  the 
crow.  This  we  protest  against, 
even  admitting  that  the  crow 
does  mischief  for  a  short  time, 
it  is  too  useful  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  to  be  thus  cut  down 
in  active  life.  Let  him  live  for 
the  good  he  has  done  and  may 
do.  It  is  vastly  better  to  beep 
the  crows  from  pulling  the 
young  com,  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  allow  them  all  the 
rest  of  the  year  to  destroy  bugs 
and  beetles  in  astonishing 
numbers.  The  com  may  be 
protected  by  means  of  “scare¬ 
crows,”  of  which  there  are 
several  very  effective  kinds. 
Crows  are  very  keen,  and  are 
not  easily  fooled  ;  they  quickly 
understand  the  ordinary  “  dummy,”  or  straw 
man,  which  soon  fails  to  be  of  service  in  the 
corn-field.  It  has  no  life,  no  motion,  and 
makes  no  noise,  and  the  crow  soon  learns 
this  and  comes  and  sits  upon  its  outstretched 
arm,  or  pulls  the  corn  vigorously  at  its  feet. 
A  dead  crow,  hung  by  a  swinging  cord  to  a 
long  slender  pole,  is  recommended  as  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  straw  man,  as  it,  in  its  apparent 
struggles  to  get  away,  appeals  impressively 
to  the  living  crow’s  sense  of  caution.  But  the 
crow  may  not  be  at  hand  to  be  thus  employ¬ 
ed,  and  if  he  were,  the  farmer  cannot  afford 
to  kill  it.  Better  than  a  dead  crow  is  a  glass 
bottle  with  the  bottom  knocked  out,  which 
may  be  done  with  an  iron  rod.  The  bottle 
is  suspended  to  an  elastic  pole  by  a  cord  tied 
around  its  neck  ;  the  end  of  the  cord  should 
extend  downward  into  the  bottle,  and  have  a 
nail  fastened  to  it  and  within  the  bottle,  to 
serve  as  a  clapper.  If  a  piece  of  bright  tin 


be  attached  to  the  cord  extending  below  the 
bottomless  end  of  the  bottle,  all  the  better. 
A  slight  breeze  will  cause  the  tin  to  whirl, 
and,  in  the  motion,  cast  bright  reflections 
rapidly  in  all  directions,  while  the  nail  keeps 
up  a  rattling  against  the  inside  of  the  bottle. 
An  artificial  “  bird,”  to  be  hung  in  the  same 
manner,  may  be  made  from  a  piece  of  cork — 


from  an  out-door  well 
to  a  milk  tank  in  his 
cellar.  He  writes:  “I 
use  1-incli  galvanized 
iron  pipe,  and  have  it 
connected  with  the  stock 
of  the  pump  almost 
level  with  the  spout. 

From  this  point  the  pipe 
runs  down  underground, 
through  the  wall,  to  the 
tank  upon  the  cellar  bot¬ 
tom.  The  waste  pipe  may  WATER  P1PB  TO  STJPPLT  CELLAR  TANK- 


one  used  in  a  pickle-jar — into  which  a  number 
of  large  goose  or  chicken  feathers  are  fas¬ 
tened  so  as  to  roughly  imitate  a  dilapidated 
bird.  A  rough  head  may  be  carved  and  put 
on,  to  make  the  deception  more  complete. 
As  this  “bird”  catches  the  wind,  it  will 
“fly  ”  here  and  there  in  a  peculiar  manner 
not  at  all  enticing  to  the  corn-loving  crows. 
The  engraving  here  presented  shows  one  of 
the  best  devices  for  keeping  crows  at  a  safe 
distance,  as  it  is  full  of  changes  of  motion 
and  strange  sounds,  all  of  which  confuse  and 
“scare”  the  crows.  It  is  a  frame  mounted 
on  a  post  with  a  wind-mill  attachment.  The 
rotary  frame  has  cross-bars  with  wires  run¬ 
ning  between  them,  upon  which  bright  bits 
of  tin  and  highly  colored  cloths,  etc.,  are 
fastened.  As  the  vane  revolves,  it  turns  this 
frame,  and  the  various  pieces  on  the  wires 
flash  and  flutter.  Bells  are  hung  beneath  the 
upper  bar  of  the  affair,  so  that  the  revolv¬ 
ing  frame  will  hit  them.  A  scarecrow  of  this 
kind  will  do  more  good  than  many  times 
its  cost  expended  in  twine,  straw  men,  etc. 


A  Home-made  Drain  Level. 

“A  Reader,”  Yirden,  Ill.,  writes  :  “I wished 
to  get  the  grade  for  some  tile  drains,  and 
made  this  device  to  get  a  uniform  fall.” — The 
bottom  of  the  level  is  a  common  fence  board, 
16  feet  long,  with  the  lower  edge  dressed  per¬ 
fectly  smooth  and  straight.  It  is  left  six 
inches  wide,  for  about  one  foot  in  the  middle, 
and  then  runs  narrower  towards  the  ends, 
when  it  is  2 '/a  inches  wide.  Another  piece  of 
fencing-stuff,  3 '/2  ft.  long,  is  planed,  and  a  line 
drawn  down  the  exact  center.  The  edges  are 
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A  HOME-MADE 

DRAIN  LEVEL. 

dressed  down  from  a  point  6  inches  from  the 
bottom,  until  it  is  2  inches  wide  at  the  top. 
A  circular  hole  is  sawed  out  of  the  center  of 
the  bottom  post,  as  indicated  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  for  a  plumb-bob  to  swing  in.  The  plumb 
line  is  attached  by  inserting  it  in  a  kerf  sawed 
in  the  top,  and  is  prevented  from  violent 
swinging  by  a  long,  shallow,  wire  staple  seen 
at  b.  This  piece  is  then  firmly  fastened  to 
the  center  of  the  long  piece,  being  careful 
that  the  line  m  the  center  of  the  upright 
piece  is  exactly  at  right  angles  with  the  bot-’ 
tom  of  the  straight  edge  of  the  long  horizon¬ 
tal  board.  In  order  to  secure  this  position 
against  displacement,  two  pieces  of  inch 
board  are  firmly  nailed  on  the  long  board, 
either  side  of  the  perpendicular  board.  Now, 
set  the  level  so  that  the  plumb-line  shall  hang 
in  the  middle  of  the  “plumb-board,”  from  a 
to  e,  and  the  bottom  is  level.  Put  an  inch 
block  under  one  end  of  the  level,  and  note 
with  the  point  of  an  awl  where  the  line  falls 
at  c,  and  you  have  the  grade  of  one  inch  in 
16  feet.  Determine  the  mark  for  a  two-inch 
grade,  etc.,  in  the  same  way.  This  marking 
should  be  carefully  done  upon  a  perfectly 
level  floor,  as  the  value  of  the  instrument 
will  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  this.  With 
the  scale  thus  constructed,  the  instrument 
is  ready  to  use  in  any  place  where  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  establish  a  level,  or  a  definite  grade. 


The  Hired  TSan. — Every  farmer  who 
has  to  employ  help  wishes  to  have  a  good 
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hired  man.  He  desires  that  the  wages  he 
pays  shall  be  earned,  and  when  sure  of  this 
he  is  too  frequently  satisfied  with  his  help. 
A  man  that  works  upon  the  farm  is  not  a 
mere  machine  ;  he  has  a  moral  influence,  and 
when  surrounded  by  children  may  be  dear  at 
any  price.  The  hired  man  should  not  only 
be  able  to  earn  his  wages,  but  also  to  exert  a 
good  influence  upon  the  young,  with  whom 
he  is  likely  to  be  more  or  less  associated. 
Pay  good  wages,  and  have  only  whole-souled, 
honest,  upright  men  upon  the  farm,  if  you 
would  raise  the  best  crop  that  the  farm  can 
produce — a  family  of  noble  boys  and  girls. 


Handling  a  Well  Bucket. 

Mr.  “  J.  J.  J.,”  Easton,  Md.,  writes :  “  Many 
persons  have  been  drawing  water  with  a 
bucket  in  the  old-fashioned  way  all  their 
lives,  and  continue  to 
do  it  in  as  awkward  a 
way  as  if  the  last 
bucketful  was  the 
first.”  The  accom¬ 
panying  engraving, 
made  from  a  sketch 
sent  by  Mr.  J.,  shows 
the  method  he  em¬ 
ploys  in  filling  the 
bucket.  “  Sink  the 
bucket  into  the  well, 
and  just  before  it 
touches  the  water 
grasp  the  hand-pole 
firmly  with  both 
hands.  Push  the  pole 
directly  away  from 
you  as  indicated  by 
the  dotted  line,  and 
at  the  same  time 
give  it  a  circular 
motion  as  shown  by  the  arrow.  Let  the 
bucket  sink  into  the  water,  as  it  is  brought 
towards  you,  and  it  is  quickly  filled  and 
ready  to  draw  to  the  top.  It  is  so  easy  and 
simple  that  a  person  doing  it  for  the  first 
time  will  wish  he  had  known  how  before.” 


Slanting  Gate  Post. 

The  greatest  trouble  with  hinged  gates  is 
their  sagging,  owing  largely  to  the  leaning 
inwards  of  the  supporting  post.  Mr.  G.  W. 
Everhart,  Parsons  Co.,  Kans.,  has  a  remedy 
for  this,  in  setting  the  post  in  a  slanting  posi¬ 
tion  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  He  writes  : 


“  If  the  post  is  square  I  chamfer  the  edge  so 
that  the  bolt  can  go  through  the  post  from 
comer  to  corner.  The  upper  bolt  should  be 
considerably  longer  than  the  lower  one,  and 
allow  of  being  screwed  up  at  any  time  when 
the  gate  has  sagged.  A  gate  hung  in  this 
way  will  rise  until  it  is  swung  half  way  round, 
and  then  descend  again,  and  remain  open  of 
it  own  weight.” — We  would  suggest  that, 


should  the  space  be  too  large  between  the 
slanting  post  and  gate,  a  piece  of  board  could 
be  fitted  in ;  it  might  improve  the  appear¬ 
ance  also  of  the  attachment  of  gate  and  post. 


A  Grain  Bag  Holder. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Knight,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  in¬ 
closes  drawings  of  a  grain  bag  holder,  from 
which  the  engraving  is  made.  Basswood, 
boards,  s/s-inch  thick,  and  9  inches  wide,  are 
used  for  the  hopper.  “  Each  side  is  23  inches 
across  the  top,  and  9  inches  along  the  bottom; 
the  corners  are  stayed  with  hard- wood  posts. 
The  legs  are  3/a-inch  round  iron,  3‘/a  ft.  long, 
flattened  at  the  top  to  go  into  slots,  a,  on  the 
sides  of  the  hopper.  These  slots  are  made  by 
fastening  a  hard-wood  block  to  the  hopper, 
with  a  piece  turned  out  on  the  underside. 
The  bag  is  hung 
upon  three  little 
hooks,  which  are 
made  by  passing 
three  wrought  nails 
through  the  comer 
posts,  and  sharpen¬ 
ing  and  curving  the 
points.  One  side  of 
the  hopper  is  cut 
down  to  receive  the 
half  bushel.” — Mr. 

K.  writes  that  this 
holder  has,  as  he 
thinks,  the  follow¬ 
ing  points  of  su¬ 
periority  :  It  stands 
firmly  everywhere, 
is  easy  to  make, 
very  fight,  and  takes  up  but  little  room  when 
not  in  use.  The  legs  can  be  slipped  off  and 
laid  upon  two  pins  put  in  the  side  of  the  gra¬ 
nary,  and  the  hopper  can  hang  on  another. 


How  to  Increase  Vegetable  Matter  in 
the  Soil. 

The  amount  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil 
may  be  increased  by  various  methods  ;  one  is, 
by  large  applications  of  barn-yard  manure, 
say  50  cords  to  the  acre.  But  this  would  be 
very  expensive,  and  is  out  of  the  question  in 
common  farming.  It  may  be  done  by  put¬ 
ting  on  peat  or  muck,  when  these  are  near  to 
the  fields.  But  this  involves  a  considerable 
outlay  for  labor  in  digging  the  peat,  and  a 
still  larger  expense  in  carting  it,  whether  it 
first  pass  through  the  yards  and  stables, 
or  be  carted  to  the  fields  for  composting  or 
spreading  upon  the  surface  to  be  plowed  in. 
On  some  farms  this  may  be  the  cheaper 
method  of  supplying  vegetable  matter  to  the 
soil.  But  on  others  the  most  economical 
method  is  the  raising  of  clover,  to  be  fed  off 
upon  the  land,  or  to  be  turned  in.  If  a  ton 
of  clover  may  be  worth  .$9,  as  a  fertilizer,  the 
growing  of  the  plant  is  a  cheap  method  of 
improving  the  land.  Two  tons  for  the  first 
crop  and  a  ton  for  the  second  is  not  an  un¬ 
common  yield  for  land  in  good  heart.  The 
roots  of  clover  also  add  largely  to  the  vege¬ 
table  matter  in  the  soil.  The  first  crop  may 
be  pastured,  waiting  until  the  crop  is  in  blos¬ 
som,  and  then  turning  in  cattle  enough  to 
feed  it  off  in  three  or  four  weeks.  They 
should  be  kept  constantly  upon  the  field,  that 
the  whole  crop  may  be  returned  to  the  soil. 
This  will  of  course  help  the  second  crop, 
which  may  be  turned  in  with  the  plow  soon 
after  it  is  in  blossom.  If  the  equivalent  of 


three  tons  of  dried  clover  hay,  and  one  ton 
of  roots  have  been  grown  to  the  acre,  about 
$36  worth  of  manure  h#,ve  been  added  to  the 
soil,  and  it  has  been  distributed  more  evenly 
than  would  have  been  possible  by  any  me¬ 
chanical  process.  There  has  been  no  expense 
for  carting  and  spreading  peat,  or  for  com¬ 
posting.  On  the  contrary  there  has  been  the 
equivalent  of  two  tons  of  clover-hay  consum¬ 
ed  upon  the  field,  worth,  as  fodder,  $24.  This 
will  more  than  pay  the  cost  of  seed,  of  plow¬ 
ing  twice,  and  other  labor.  This  is  generally 
admitted  to  be  the  cheapest  method  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  vegetable  matter  and  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  soils  in  common  farming.  And  this 
it  will  be  seen  requires  some  little  capital. 


Dog  and  Sheep  Power  for  Churning, 

Where  there  is  much  churning  to  be  done, 
the  labor,  which  usually  falls  upon  women,  is 
more  than  they  should  be  called  upon  to 
perform,  and  the  number  of  inquiries  we 
have  had  show  that  some  relief  from  this 
labor  is  eagerly  sought.  Among  the  most 
available  devices  of  this  kind  are  those  in 
which  a  dog  or  sheep  is  the  power,  and 
several  kinds  of  these  machines  offered  for 
sale  at  the  agricultural  implement  stores. 
One  of  the  best  is  the  “tread  power,”  the 
same  in  principle  with,  but  smaller  than  the 
two-horse  tread  powers  for  running  thrash¬ 
ing  machines,  circular  saws,  etc.  These  are 
rather  costly,  and  can  not  be  afforded  by 
many  who  could  use  a  dog  to  advantage  in 
churning.  Mr.  Elmer  Beasley,  Albany  Co., 
N.  Y.,  gives  a  detailed  description  of  a  home¬ 
made  dog-power,  aided  by  drawings,  from 
which  the  accompanying  engraving  is  made. 
The  large  ‘  ‘  tread  wheel  ”  is  constructed  of 
two  wheels  placed  18  inches  apart,  with  half¬ 
inch  boards  running  between  them  nailed  to 
the  circumference.  An  iron  shaft,  2  feet 
long,  passes  through  the  center  of  the  wheels 
and  into  the  standards  on  each  side.  Another 
shaft  passes  through  the  standards  near  the 
top,  and  projects  six  inches  on  one  side  so  as 
to  form  a  crank  head.  The  attachment  of 
this,  with  the  churn,  which  stands  by  the 
side  of  one  of  the  standards,  is  easily  seen  in 
the  engraving.  The  standards  should  be  not 


A  DOG  POWER  FOR  CHURNING,  ETC. 


far  from  6  feet  in  length,  and  the  large  wheel 
a  little  less  than  this  in  diameter.  The  dog  is 
placed  within  the  large  wheel  and  fastened 
by  a  cord  to  a  “leading  stick.”  Mr.  B.  has 
used  his  dog-power  for  two  years,  and  it  gives 
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perfect  satisfaction.  “  A  dog  that  weighs  30 
pounds  will  run  the  ‘power’  and  do  the 
churning  for  20  cows.”  We  have  seen 
sheep  used  for  the  same  purpose  ;  goats  are 
preferred  by  some,  as  they  are  more  active, 
and  the  exercise  does  them  good,  especially 
if  they  are  kept  in  a  stable.  Anything  that 
will  make  the  work  of  the  housewife  easier, 
should  be  provided,  especially  if,  as  in  this 
case,  it  can  be  done  at  only  a  trifling  expense. 


A  Device  to  Prevent  a  Cow  from  Kicking. 

A  cow  that  kicks  while  being  milked  is  a 
source  of  great  discomfort,  and  any  simple 
contrivance  that  will  break  her  of  the  habit, 
is  worthy  of  notice.  Mr.  O.  T.  Romig,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Co.,  Kans.,  writes  that  he  prevents  a 
cow  from  kicking  in  the  following  manner  : 
“  Pass  a  rope  around  her  just  in  front  of  the 


A  KICKING  COW  TIE. 


udder,  and  back  of  the  hip  bones  on  the  back; 
draw  it  tight  enough  to  be  pretty  snug.  I 
make  a  loop  in  one  end,  pass  the  other 
through  it,  and  after  drawing  up  as  close  as 
wanted,  twist  the  end  under,  and  the  work  is 
done.  With  a  rope  thus  adjusted,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  induce  a  cow  to  kick.”  The  method  of 
arranging  the  rope  is  shown  in  the  engraving. 


A  Handy  Log-Lifter. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Batcheller ,  W  orcester  Co. ,  Mass. ,  has 
a  method  of  handling  logs  which  he  describes 
with  the  aid  of  a  sketch.  The  device  consists 
of  a  long  stout  pole  with  two  iron  prongs, 
like  a  pair  of  ice  tongs  fastened  in  the  middle. 
The  tongs  catch  hold  of  the  log,  and  two 
men,  one  at  each  end  of  the  bar,  carry  the 
log  along.  “  It  saves  time,  labor,  wetting  the 


A  HANDY  LOG-LIETER. 


hands  and  bending  the  back.  No  one  ever 
using  one  would  lift  logs  without  it.”  The 
log-lifter  and  method  of  using  it  is  shown  in 
the  engraving,  made  from  Mr.  B.’s  sketch. 


A  Wheelbarrow  is  a  most  useful  farm 
vehicle,  yet  many  farmers  who  have  a  fine 


carriage  go  without  the  humble  wheelbarrow. 
The  barrow  with  movable  side  boards  is  the 
most  convenient  upon  the  farm  and  about  the 
yards.  In  making  a  selection,  that  with  a 
large  wheel,  with  the  high  front  board  pro¬ 
jecting  well  forward,  is  best.  A  wide  tire  is 
also  to  be  preferred,  as  the  surface  is  often 
soft  where  a  wheelbarrow  is  used.  One  can 
not  do  much  gardening  without  a  wheel¬ 
barrow,  and  it  is  most  useful  in  bringing  the 
wood  from  the  yard,  where  it  is  sawed  and 
split,  to  the  shed,  in  which  it  is  piled  for  use. 
When  not  employed  a  wheelbarrow,  like 
other  vehicles,  should  be  housed,  that  it  may 
be  preserved  in  good  order  for  many  years. 

A  Bushel  Box. 

Mr.  John  G.  Weber  has  constructed  a  bush¬ 
el  measure  in  the  following  manner :  The  box 
is  nearly  square, 
the  end  -pieces 
being  one  inch 
higher  than  re¬ 
quired  for  the 
measure.  The 
cleats  at  the  corn¬ 
ers  are  put  on  with 
clinch  -  nails  ;  the 
box,  when  finish¬ 
ed,  appears  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
Bushel  boxes  that  are  made  of  the  form  here 
given,  can  be  stacked  one  over  another,  as 
high  as  one  can  reach,  without  any  danger  to 
the  contents.  Mr.  W.  has  found  them  use¬ 
ful  for  handling  tomatoes  and  similar  fruit. 


The  Bye  Crop. 

It  is  a  question  on  many  eastern  farms 
whether  the  Indian  corn  crop  pays.  So  many 
things  pay  better,  and  western  corn  is  so 
cheap,  that  many  have  given  up  raising  it. 
But  rye  is  growing  in  importance  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  all  large  towns,  by  the  great  demand 
for  the  straw  for  bedding,  and  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes.  For  the  last  four  years  we 
have  sold  the  straw  at  an  average  price  of 
.$20  a  ton,  fading  but  little  short  of  the 
average  price  of  hay.  If  only  a  ton  can  be 
raised  to  the  acre,  in  addition  to  15  bushels  of 
grain,  it  makes  quite  a  handsome  income 
from  an  acre  of  land.  The  labor  on  the  crop 
is  small  and  comes  at  a  time  when  other 
work  is  not  pressing.  We  use  rye  as  a  cleans¬ 
ing  crop  for  old  pastures.  Most  pastures 
that  are  not  grazed  by  sheep  tend  to  relapse 
into  brush.  Patches  of  whortleberries,  black¬ 
berries,  sweet  fern,  and  other  shrubs  extend 
year  by  year  until  the  grass  dies  out.  Some¬ 
thing  may  be  done  to  suppress  the  growth  of 
brush  by  persistently  mowing  with  a  bush 
scythe,  but  this  must  be  followed  up  yearly, 
and  is  quite  as  expensive  as  the  plowing  and 
cropping  with  rye.  The  plow  and  harrow, 
with  the  growing  of  rye  for  two  years,  ef¬ 
fectually  destroys  the  brush  and  gives  a  clean 
pasture  for  several  years.  The  land  is  plow¬ 
ed  in  August,  and  the  rye  put  in  with  a  har¬ 
row,  not  later  than  the  tenth  of  September. 
We  have  used  to  great  advantage  a  half  ton 
to  the  acre  of  fish  scrap,  fresh  from  the  fac¬ 
tory.  It  is  drawn  upon  the  ground,  and  com¬ 
posted  with  surface  mould  a  few  weeks  before¬ 
hand,  and  then  spread  broadcast  upon  the 
field  and  harrowed  in.  A  second  cross-har¬ 
rowing  covers  the  rye.  The  advantage  of 
this  early  sowing  is  that  the  plants  become 
well  rooted  before  frosts  come,  and  they  sur- 


A  BUSHEL  BOX. 


vive  the  winter  in  good  condition.  In  the 
spring  we  sow  clover  and  red-top  before  the 
frosts  are  gone.  Much  of  this  seed  catches 
and  furnishes  gf>od  fall  feed,  after  the  grain 
crop  is  harvested.  The  expense  of  plowing 
is  about  $2  an  acre,  of  sowing  and  harrowing 
twice,  $2,  of  harvesting  with  the  horse  reaper, 
$1,  and  the  threshing,  done  by  job,  one- 
eighth  of  the  grain,  which  will  not  vary 
much  from  $2,  making  $7  for  labor,  and 
about  the  same  for  manure.  The  grain  will 
just  about  cover  the  cost  of  the  manure  and 
labor,  leaving  the  straw  clear  profit.  This  is 
more  highly  esteemed  for  bedding  by  the 
livery-stable  keepers  than  any  other  kind  of 
straw,  and  is  also  used  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  The  price 
varies  from  $15  to  $25  a  ton,  according  to 
location  and  facilities  for  market.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  rye  crop  is  not  confined  to  the 
value  of  the  straw,  for  the  grass  is  increased 
for  several  years,  which  means  more  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  beef,  wool,  lambs,  and  mut¬ 
ton.  If  the  farmer  is  wise  he  will  keep  his 
pasture  clear  of  brush  by  grazing  with  sheep 
at  least  in  the  alternate  years.  The  labor 
for  the  succeeding  rye  crop  will  be  lessened 
by  a  clean  pasture.  Connecticut. 


A  New  Agricultural  Plant.- Soy. 

The  European  Catalogues,  and  some  Amer¬ 
ican  ones,  offer  “A  new  Agricultural  Plant,” 
the  very  old  Soy,  or  Soy  Bean.  This  they  of¬ 
fer  as  “  Soja  liispida ,”  though  modern  botan¬ 
ists  unite  Soja  with  Glycine.  Some  speak  of 
it  as  a  pea,  and  others  as  a  bean,  the  latter 
being  more  nearly  correct  as  its  relationships 
are  nearer  to  the  bean.  It  forms  an  erect 
plant  about  three  feet  high,  and  very  bushy,  its 
many  hairy  branches  bearing  three-parted 
leaves  and  inconspicuous  flowers,  followed  by 
hairy  pods,  each  with  two  to  five  seeds,  which 
are  oval  and  “nankeen”  colored.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  plant  resists  the  heat  and 
drouth,  and  produces  an  abundant  crop  of 
seeds,  which  are  valuable  as  food  for  both 


A  NEW  AGRICULTUBAL  PLANT  (Glycine  hispid  a). 


man  and  cattle,  and  that  the  fodder  is  also 
readily  eaten  by  sheep  and  cattle.  The  plant 
is  a  native  of  Asia,  and  the  seeds  have  long 
been  used  by  the  orientals,  who  ferment  them 
and  produce  a  dark-brown  liquid,  which  is 
salted  and  made  into  a  sauce  called  Soy.  To 
judge  from  the  engraving,  this  is  closely  re~ 
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lated  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the  “Japan 
Pea,”  which  was  introduced  some  six  or  eight 
years  ago,  with  strong  claims  as  to  its  great 
value.  The  catalogues  say  that  it  should  be 
sown  “in  rows  12  to  15  inches  apart.”  We 
would  suggest  to  those  who  wish  to  try  it  to 
give  it  at  least  twice  as  much  room  as  this. 


A  Dangerous  Pest  Among  Grasses. 

Some  seeds,  among  them  several  of  the 
grasses,  are  provided  with  admirable  arrange¬ 
ments  to  promote  their  distribution,  but  these 
at  the  same  time  often  permit  the  grass  to  be 
a  nuisance  to  the  traveller.  Whoever  in  the 
far  West  has  found 
himself  in  a  state  of 
torture  until  he  could 
take  off  his  flannel 
shirt  and  remove  the 
cause,  will  not,  as  he 
picks  out  the  grass 
seed,  no  larger  than  a 
pin,  but  much  sharp¬ 
er,  be  much  in  ad¬ 
miration  at  the  meth¬ 
od  by  which  the 
‘  ‘  Drop-seeds  ”  ( Muh - 
lenbergia)  are  distrib¬ 
uted.  These  and  oth¬ 
ers  are  simply  annoy¬ 
ing,  but  there  is  one, 
at  least,  really  danger¬ 
ous.  This  is  the 
“  Porcupine  -  Grass,” 
Stipa  spartea,  found 
from  Illinois  north¬ 
westward  into  the 
British  Territory,  and 
southward  in  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Nebraska,  etc. 
The  Stipas  are  one- 
flowered  grasses,  and 
their  floret,  which  popularly  passes  for  the  seed 
{the  seed  proper  being  within  it),  is  furnished 
with  a  bristle-like  appendage  or  awn.  In  the 
Porcupine-Grass  this  is  much  longer  than  in 
any  other  northern  species.  The  grass,  in  its 
general  appearance,  is  much  like  an  oat ;  in¬ 
deed,  in  some  western  localities  it  is  known 
as  “ Oat-grass,”  and  “Wild-Oat.”  It  bears  a 
loose-few-flowered  cluster,  each  flower  of 
which  presents  a  most  beautiful  contrivance 
for  disseminating  the  ripe  grain,  but  which, 
by  often  placing  the  grain  where  it  is  not 
wanted,  causes  the  grass  to  be  regarded  with 
aversion.  The  engraving  shows  a  floret  and 
its  appendages  of  real  size  and  one  enlarged. 
The  floret  proper  consists  of  two  chaffy  scales 
closely  inclosing  the  seed,  the  outer  one  en¬ 
wrapping  the  other,  and  furnished  below  with 
a  hard,  bony  point,  the  callus,  as  sharp  as  a 
needle  ;  this,  except  at  the  very  point,  is 
clothed  with  stiff  hail’s,  which  allow  the  point 
to  enter  a  substance,  but  act  like  barbs  to 
prevent  its  withdrawal ;  less  dense  hairs  upon 
the  whole  surface  point  in  the  same  direction ; 
this  floret  is  from  3/4  of  to  an  inch  long.  At 
the  top  is  the  awn,  from  4  to  7  inches  long 
(the  extreme  end  is  omitted  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing),  bent  at  right  angles  somewhat  above 
the  middle;  that  portion  below  the  bend  is 
closely  twisted  with  a  regular  thread  like  a 
screw,  and  upon  this  are  minute  stiff  hairs, 
each  acting  like  a  barb.  Mr.  Chas.  L.  Palmer, 
Clay  Co.,  Minn.,  writes  that :  “These  seeds 
are  a  regular  pest  to  man  and  to  animals ;  in 
walking  over  the  prairie  in  summer,  persons 
axe  tormented  by  them  when  and  where  they 


least  suspect.  Sheep  and  dogs  are  apt  to  be 
troubled  by  them,  and  in  their  rubbing  and 
scratching  in  their  endeavors  to  get  them  out 
only  help  the  points  to  enter  deeper  into  the 
solid  flesh,  and  are  sadly  tormented.  Cases 
are  known  in  which  horses  have  been  danger¬ 
ously  wounded  and  even  killed  by  these  seeds 
entering  the  nostrils  and  penetrating  to  the 
breathing  organs.  In  some  places  good  grass 
is  left  unmown  where  this  pest  is  common, 
and  sheep  cannot  be  safely  pastured  on  such 
localities.”  Mr.  P.  gives  a  bit  of  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  :  Last  summer  what  appeared  like 
a  boil  on  his  leg  just  above  the  ankle,  and 
discharging  slowly,  disabled  him  for  over  a 
month ;  the  case  became  alarming,  as  he  was 
all  the  time  in  intense  pain ;  at  last,  to  his 
surprise,  he  discovered  and  drew  out  one  of 
these  seeds,  the  beard  having  broken  off  it 
was  ejected  by  the  suppuration,  and  recoveiy 
took  place  at  once.  He  found  that  the  boot 
he  had  worn  had  a  rip  just  over  the  spot  of 
the  boil.  The  seeds  have  been  known  to 
enter  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leg  and  penetrate 
to  the  bone  by  working  themselves  forward. 
From  these  statements  of  Mr.  P.,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  plant  itself,  one  can  see  the 
mischief  it  may  work  upon  both  men  and 
animals  without  our  having  any  suspicion  as 
to  the  real  cause.  He  states  that  it  readily 
disappears  before  cultivation,  and  also  where 
fire  has  ran  over  the  prairie.  The  grass 
is  only  capable  of  mischief  when  its  seeds 
begin  to  mature.  When  young  it  is  readily 
recognized  by  its  long  awn,  and  it  should,  if 
it  is  local,  be  mowed  as  a  measure  of  safety. 


Tying  a  Horse’s  Halter. 

One  is  frequently  obliged  to  tie  a  horse  to 
a  smooth  post,  and  if  the  fastening  is  not 
properly  done,  the  halter  slips  to  the  ground, 
and  the  horse  is  great¬ 
ly  inconvenienced, 
and  may  even  become 
entangled  in  the 
halter  and  injured. 
Mr.  “J.  J.  J.,”  Easton, 
Md.,  sends  sketches 
of  a  form  of  halter 
knot,  which  he  claims 
is  easy  to  tie,  and  is 
perfectly  secure.  The 
knot  is  shown  in  fig¬ 
ure  1  ;  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  used  by  sail¬ 
ors  under  the  name 
of  “  clove  hitch.”  To 
make  this  knot,  the 

Fig.  l.-POST  WITH  KNOT.  .g  taken  ^ 

the  left  hand,  with  one’s  back  to  the  horse 
and  face  to  the  post ;  pass  the  loose  end 
around  the  post  from  right  to  left,  bring 
it  under  the  arm  and  carry  it  around  the 
post  above  the  other  loop  and  pass  it  out  un- 


Fig.  2. — THE  KNOT.  Fig.  3.— THE  I, OOPS. 

der  its  own  part  and  draw  both  ends  tight. 
Take  the  loose  end  and  pass  it  under  the  left 
arm  and  around  the  part  attached  to  the 
horse,  and  down  between  the  post  and  its 


own  part.  This  knot,  when  drawn  tight,  is 
perfectly  safe,  even  on  a  greased  pole.  Figure 
2  shows  the  knot  with  the  post  removed. 
This  knot  can  be  made  by  slipping  two  lsopa 
(o  upon  u),  as  shown  in  figure  3,  over  the 
end  of  the  post,  and  drawing  them  up  tight. 

What  are  Trichines  and  Trichinosis? 

The  fact  that  some  of  the  European  gov¬ 


ernments  have  prohibited  the  admission  into 


1. — A  TRICHINE  COILED  IN  THE  MUSCLE  (ENLARGED). 

their  countries  of  American  pork,  hams,  etc., 
on  account  of  “  Trichines,”  has  naturally  led 
many  to  ask  what  are  Trichines,  and  what  is 
Trichinosis,  so  often  mentioned  of  late  in  the 
foreign  news  in  the  daily  papers.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  gave  the  first  popular  ac¬ 
count  of  Trichines  published  in  this  country  ; 
this,  however,  was  so  long  ago  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  farmers  of  the  present  time  were 
boys  when  this  was  given.  In  view  of  the 
renewed  interest  in  the  subject,  and  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  many  requests,  we  give  a  brief 
outline  of  the  matter.  If  one  examines  a 
piece  of  pork  containing  Trichines,  he  will 
notice  that  the  flesh  presents  an  unusual  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  if  it  contained  vast  numbers  of 
little  grains.  An  examination  with  a  magni¬ 
fier  will  show  numerous  little  bodies,  which 
taper  at  each  end, 
among  the  fibres  of 
the  muscles,  and 
within  each  of  these 
bodies  is  a  small 
dormant  worm  coiled 
up  in  a  spiral  form, 
as  in  figure  1.  If  a 
piece  of  such  flesh  be 
eaten,  it  is  digested, 
and  the  inclosed 
worms  are  set  free 
within  the  stomach 
of  the  person.  The 
worm  at  once  de¬ 
velops  to  its  full 
size,  which  is  about  ^ath  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  becomes  sexual.  It  both  pro¬ 
duces  its  young  alive,  and  from  eggs,  and  is 
very  prolific.  The  young  worms,  and  very- 
minute  they  are,  pierce  and  pass  through  the 
walls  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
make  their  way  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 
When  they  have  located  themselves  in  the 
muscles,  they  become  “encysted,”  or  in¬ 
closed  by  a  sort  of  membrane,  or  sac.  In 
time  this  often  becomes  hardened  by  a  de¬ 
posit  of  lime,  and,  being  white,  is  quite  con¬ 
spicuous.  These  minute  cysts  are  about  '|  30th 
of  an  inch  long,  and  1 1, 0oth  of  an  incli  broad, 
and  contain  the  worm  coiled  in  a  spiral.  Be¬ 
ing  in  size  hair-like,  its  name  Trichina  is 
formed  from  the  Greek  word  for  “  hair,”  and 
its  specific  name  spiralis,  refers  to  its  man¬ 
ner  of  coiling  when  dormant.  It  is  estimat¬ 
ed  that  a  cubic  inch  of  flesh  may  contain 
over  80,000  of  these  cysts.  It  may  be  readily 
imagined  that  these  myriads  of  minute 
worms,  in  piercing  the  stomach  and  intes- 


THE  PORCUPINE-GRASS. 
(Stipa  spartea.) 


Fig.  2.— OLDER  STATE  OF 
TRICHINE  (HIGHLY 
MAGNIFIED). 
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tines,  and  making  their  passage  throughout 
the  muscles  of  the  body,  must  cause  great 
pain,  and  the  presence  of  all  these  foreign 
bodies  in  the  muscles  produce  serious  illness. 
The  disease  caused  by  them  is  called  Trichi¬ 
nosis,  and  sometimes  Tricliiniasis,  and  is  most 
frequently  fatal.  If  the  patient  recovers,  he 
carries  the  encysted  trichines  in  his  muscles 
through  life.  This  parasite  is  brought  into 
the  human  body  only  by  the  eating  of  infest¬ 
ed  pork,  and  it  will  naturally  be  asked  how 
it  gets  into  the  system  of  the  pig.  Of  those 
Trichines  which  are  liberated  in  the  human 
stomach  after  eating  infested  pork,  only  a 
portion  of  them  reproduce  in  the  human 
body,  but  many  pass  out  of  the  system  with 
the  evacuations.  Those  that  are  thus  liber¬ 
ated  wander  about  on  the  grass  and  other 
plants,  and  some  of  them  are  finally  taken  up 
by  the  swine.  When  once  within  the  body 
of  the  pig,  they  multiply  rapidly,  and  the 
animal’s  flesh  becomes  filled  with  encysted 
trichines,  which  remain  dormant  until  they 
find  themselves  in  the  human  stomach. 
Practically  there  is  little  or  no  danger  from 
trichines  if  pork  be  thoroughly  cooked.  The 
cases,  in  this  country,  at  least,  have  all  been 
traced  to  the  European  custom  of  eating  un¬ 
cooked  ham,  sausage,  etc.  Thorough  cook¬ 
ing,  not  merely  heating  the  outside  of  the 
meat,  but  cooking  it  through  and  through, 
makes  the  pork  safe  to  eat,  even  if  it  should 
contain  trichines.  In  some  of  the  reports 
from  abroad,  Hog  Cholera  and  Trichines  are 
spoken  of  as  if  they  were  one  and  the  same. 
The  two  have  no  relation  to  one  another. 

It  is  but  taking  proper  precaution  to  ex¬ 
amine  not  only  fresh,  but  every  form  of  pork 
before  cooking,  as  salting  does  not  kill  the 
worms.  If  any  trichines  are  present,  they 
will  be  in  the  lean  portion  ;  an  ordinary  mag¬ 
nifier  or  hand-glass  will  show  the  cysts, 
and  if  present,  the  meat  should  be  rejected. 


Mending  a  Fork  Handle. 

A  young  reader,  eleven  years  old.  Amos  J. 
Eaton,  Orleans  Co.,  Vt. ,  sends  a  sketch  and 
description  of  a  method  of  mending  a  fork 
handle  that  may  be  of  service  to  many  older 
readers.  The  handle  to  a  dung  fork  being 
broken,  it  was  made  whole  again  thus  :  The 
upper  part  of  an  old  castaway  shovel-handle 
was  sawed  off  at  the  right  length  to  fit  the 
portion  of  the  fork  handle  below  the  break. 
Two  ferrules  were  put  on  the  ends,  and  a 
hole  bored  down  the  center  of  each  end,  so 
that  an  iron  rod,  6  inches  long,  with  threads 
upon  it,  was  screwed  in.  This  bolt,  with  the 
ferrules,  makes  a  perfect  job  of  mending,  and 
the  fork  works  as  well  as  would  a  new  one, 
while  the  cost  is  almost  nothing. 


Many  similar  accidents  occur  upon  the 
farm,  which  a  little  tact  in  mending  will 


MANNER  OF  MENDING  A  FORK  HANDLE. 

remedy,  and  besides  save  the  time  and  trouble 
of  running  off  to  a  distant  blacksmith  shop, 
or  the  expense  of  buying  of  a  new  tool. 


mutton  to  Feed  I>ogs. — A  number 
of  inquiries  have  come  of  late  as  to  the 
adaptability  of  several  of  the  older  States 
to  the  raising  of  sheep.  There  is  a  question 


that  takes  precedence  of  those  relating  to 
soil,  climate,  etc.,  which  is,  the  dog  laws. 
Unless  the  State  has  a  law  that  will  protect 
the  sheep-owner,  and  make  the  township  or 
county  responsible  for  the  sheep  killed  by 
dogs,  don’t  go  there.  There  is  many  a  sheep- 
raiser’s  paradise  left  unoccupied,  because  of 
the  curs,  of  which  the  poorer  a  man  is,  the 
more  he  owns.  No  one  can  afford  to  raise 
mutton  to  feed  worthless  curs,  and  that  is 
what  sheep-raising  amounts  to  where  these 
brutes  are  abundant  and  left  to  run  un¬ 
taxed,  and  the  sheep  owner  has  no  redress. 


A  Hay  Binder. 

The  engraving  here  given  is  of  a  Hay 
Binder  made,  and  in  use,  by  Dr.  William 


Armitage,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  He  writes : 
“The  windlass  is  made  of  a  round  stick  of 
hard-wood,  about  5  inches  in  diameter,  and 
works  in  two  half  rings,  fastened  in  the  rear 
ends  of  the  bed  pieces  of  the  rack.  The  rope 
is  fastened  to  the  front  end  of  the  rack,  then 
carried  over  the  load  and  made  fast  to  the 
center  of  the  windlass.  By  the  aid  of  stakes 
the  windlass  is  turned  until  the  rope  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  tight,  and  is  held  so  by  the  stakes 
pressing  against  the  load  of  hay.  The  whole 
construction  of  the  Hay  Binder  is  easily 
understood  from  the  engraving  given  above. 


A  Canada  Portable  Fence. 


Mr.  Leavitt  Burnham,  Douglas  Co.,  Neb., 


describes  a  portable  fence  which  he  found  in 
very  frequent  use  in  Canada.  Its  construction 
is  plainly  shown  in  the  accompanying  engrav¬ 
ing,  made  from  a  drawing  sent  by  Mr.  B.  It 
is  not  so  light  and  easily  moved  as  some  por¬ 
table  fences  that  have  been  given  in  the 
American  Agriculturist,  but  in  localities  like 
Canada,  where  timber  is  not  scarce,  this  form 
is  cheap,  durable,  convenient,  and  effective. 


The  Improvement  ofCorn. — This  is, 
over  most  of  the  country,  the  month  of  corn 
planting,  and  now  is  the  time  to  look  to  the 
improvement  of  this  great  cereal  grain.  No 
crop  in  the  United  States  has  greater  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  none  is  grown  at  the  present 


time  with  less  care  for  the  increase  of  its 
value.  The  average  yield  is  not  far  from  40 
bushels  per  acre,  while  the  best  possible  crop, 
with  the  best  seed,  under  proper  culture,  is  not 
far  from  200  bushels.  With  the  hills  3'/,  feet 
apart,  giving  3,555  hills  to  the  acre,  and  four 
ears  to  each  hill — the  ears  averaging  100  to  a 
bushel  of  shelled  corn — we  should  have  about 
140  bushels  per  acre.  Looked  at  in  this  way, 
this  yield  does  not  seem  great  for  each  hilL 
But  how  are  these  large  crops  to  be  obtained. 
Aside  from  the  soil,  which  should  be  rich 
and  free  from  weeds,  the  seed  should  be  of 
the  best  kind.  At  present  there  are  too  many 
barren  stalks  in  every  com  field.  All  such, 
stalks  should  be  cut  out  before  they  have 
time  to  shed  their  pollen  and  reproduce  their 
kind.  “Like  produces  like,”  and  only  the 
best  should  be  allowed  to  reproduce ;  there¬ 
fore  save  seed  from  the  most  prolific  stalks, 
those  the  most  desirable  in  size,  shape,  etc. 
One  great  point  in  improving  the  corn  crop 
is  to  carefully  select  the  seed  from  prolific 
.stalks,  that  have  through  a  series  of  years 
yielded  more  than  one  ear  to'  the  plant.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  a  proper  attention  to  the 
selection  of  seed  will  double  this  valuable 
crop  on  every  corn-growing  farm.. 


A  Home-Made  Ditcher. 

A  single  postal  card  sometimes  brings  us  as 
valuable  matter  as  a  long  letter.  This  is 
illustrated  by  a  postal  from  Mr.  Charles  War¬ 
ren,  Ashtabula  Co.,  Ohio,  which  has  a  neat 
drawing  of  a  home-made  Ditcher  on  one  end 
and  a  description  filling  the  rest  of  the  card. 
The  sketch  is  reproduced  in  the  engraving. 
Mr.  W.  writes  :  “  This  is  a  handy  ditch  opener 
for  wheat  ground  or  any  other  crop,  the 


A  HOME-MADE  DITCHER. 


ground  of  which  needs  to  have  open  ditches 
made  through  it  for  the  drawing  off  of  an 
excess  of  surface  water.  The  bed  of  the 
Ditcher  is  made  of  a  slab  about  4  feet  long, 
16  inches  wide,  and  4  inches  thick.  The 
wings  are  made  of  l|-inch  plank,  3  feet  long, 
and  1  foot  wide.”  The  point  needs  an  iron 
plate  to  protect  the  wood.  A  hole  is  bored 
in  the  front  of  the  wings  through  which  the 
draft-chain  passes,  and  is  fastened  to  an  iron 
spike  driven  in  the  top  of  the  bed  piece. 
The  man  driving  the  team  can  stand  on  the 
central  portion  of  the  bed  piece,  unless  he  is 
unusually  heavy  or  the  soil  is  very  mellow. 


Reddening  of  Salted  Cod-Fish. — 

A  peculiar  redness  often  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  on  salted  codfish  during  warm  and 
damp  weather  in  summer.  Dealers  and  con¬ 
sumers  sometimes  suffer  considerably  from 
this,  as  it  causes  the  fish  to  putrify  and  be¬ 
come  worthless.  The  cause  of  the  redden¬ 
ing  has  long  been  a  subject  of  conjecture, 
but  is  now  ascertained.  Professor  Farlow,  of 
Harvard  University,  finds  on  microscopic 
examination  that  the  redness  is  due  to  a 
minute  sea  plant  (Alga),  consisting  of  single 
cells — like  the  yeast  plant — which  are  filled 
with  red  coloring  matter,  and  encased  in  a 
mass  of  slime.  It  does  not  flourish  when  the 
temperature  is  below  65°  F. ;  therefore  stor¬ 
ing  the  fish  in  a  cool  place  is  a  preventive.. 
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The  Rarest  of  Native  Plants— Shortia. 


Woolson  &  Co.,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  its  flowering 
in  a  cold-house  this  spring  allows  us  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  engraving  of  the  novelty,  which  ap¬ 
pears  likely  to  add  another  to  the  list  of 
alpine  plants  desirable  for  cultivation.  The 
origin  of  the  generic  name,  Shortia,  has  al¬ 
ready  been  given  ;  its  specific  name  is  galaci- 
folia,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  leaves  to 
those  of  Galax,  a  related  plant.  It  belongs  in 
the  small  Diapensia  Fam¬ 
ily,  and  related  on  one  side 
to  the  Heath,  and  on  the 
other  to  the  Primrose 
Families.  The 
creeping  root-stock, 
which  arise  tufts  of  ever¬ 
green  leaves,  of  the  form 
shown  in  the  engraving. 

The  flower  stalks  appear 


beautiful  native  flowers.  Some  of  the  ever¬ 
green  shrubby  species  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  are  showy  greenhouse  plants.  The 
species  here  figured  is  a  dwarf  shrub  that 
comes  from  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and 
other  mountainous  parts  of  Europe.  In  its 
wild  state  it  varies  greatly  with  the  soil  and 
situation,  being  often  not  more  than  two 
inches  high,  but  in  cultivation  in  favorable 


Probably  no  other  native  plant  has  been 
the  object  of  so  much  search,  or  has  had  its 
existence  surrounded  by  so  much  doubt,  as 
Shortia.  In  the  year  1839,  Prof.  Asa  Gray, 
in  examining  the  herbarium  of  the  elder 
Michaux,  at  the  Paris  Museum,  came  across 
a  specimen  collected  by  that  eminent  French 
botanist  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina, 
now  about  a  hundred  years  ago.  Though 
the  specimen  had  lost  both  petals  and  stamens. 
Doctor  Gray  at  once  saw  that  it  was  unlike 
any  other  American  plant,  and  described  it 
as  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  Shortia.  The 
name  was  given  in  honor  of  the  late  Doctor 
C.  W.  Short,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  an 
accomplished  botanist,  and  one  who  did  much 
by  his  wealth  for  the  promotion  of  the  science. 


A  bake  native  plant  (Shortia  galacifolia). 


THE  BOX-LEAVED  MILKWORT. 


In  1841  Doctor  Gray  and  two  other  botanists 
made  an  extended  tom-  through  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  North  Carolina,  mainly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  finding  Shortia,  and  at  intervals  other 
botanists  have  since  followed  Michaux’s  trail, 
searching  for  the  same  plant.  Their  lack  of 
success  was  so  uniform  that  it  began  to  be 
feared  that  there  was  some  mistake  about 
Michaux’s  specimen,  which  might  not  have 
come  from  America  after  all.  But  the  genus 
turned  up  in  1868 — not  in  North  Carolina,  but 
in  Japan,  where  a  plant  was  discovered  agree¬ 
ing  with  the  description  of  the  genus  Shortia, 
but  a  different  species.  At  last,  in  1877,  Mr. 
G.  M.  Hyams  had  the  good  fortune  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  long  sought  Shortia  in  McDowell 
Co.,  N.  C.,  and  in  1879,  Doctor  Gray  and  a 
number  of  other  botanists  made  an  excursion 
to  Mr.  Hyams’  locality.  This  most  interest¬ 
ing  spot,  which  was  a  space  of  only  about  10 
by  30  feet  contained  from  50  to  100  of  the 
plants  which  had  been  the  object  of  so  much 
search.  There  are  a  few  other  instances  of  a 
plant  being  confined  to  a  single  limited  area, 
but  we  think  none  where  the  whole  known 
stock  is  restricted  to  quite  so  small  a  station. 
There  are  hopes  that  other  localities  may  yet 
he  found  for  it,  though  it  may  be  that  the 
plant,  in  the  “struggle  for  existence,”  has 
here  found  its  “last  ditch,”  where  it  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  stand,  but  may  shortly  disappear  alto¬ 
gether.  A  few  specimens  having  found  their 
way  to  the  collection  of  hardy  plants  of 


from  among  the  leaves,  each  bearing  a  single 
pure  white  flower,  which  is,  when  fully  ex¬ 
panded,  an  inch  across  ;  the  petals  are  some¬ 
what  fringed  or  irregularly  scolloped  at  the 
margin,  and  marked  with  semi-transparent 
veins.  This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  give 
the  minute  structure  which  distinguishes  the 
plant  botanically.  As  a  general  thing,  botan¬ 
ical  varieties  are  not  often  attractive  horti- 
culturally,  but  Shortia  is  an  exception.  We 
trust  that  this  interesting  little  native,  af¬ 
ter  so  long  eluding  civilization,  may  kind¬ 
ly  submit  to  cultivation,  and  iri  proper  lo¬ 
calities  become  at  home  in  our  grounds. 


The  Box-Leaved  Milkwort. 

The  Milkworts— Polygalas,  are  rather  a  large 
genus,  there  being,  the  world  over,  more  than 
2G0  species.  Of  these  we  have,  in  North 
America,  over  30,  but  they  are  for  the  most 
part  not  so  showy  as  to  be  well  known. 
Perhaps  the  best  known  is  one  of  the  least 
conspicuous,  Polygala  Senega,  which,  from 
furnishing  the  drug,  “Seneca  Snake-Root,” 
has  been  nearly  exterminated  in  most  of 
the  older  States  by  the  root  and  herb  gath¬ 
erer.  Those  who  study  our  native  plants 
know  that  the  genus  presents  much  that  is 
interesting,  and  they  find  in  the  “Fringed 
Polygala,”  P.  paucifolia,  of  northern  woods 
and  along  the  southern  mountains,  one 
which,  though  small,  is  among  our  most 


conditions  it  is  a  foot  or  more  in  hight. 
Being  an  evergreen,  it  can  only  succeed  with 
us  in  a  partly  shaded,  moist  locality,  and 
when  this  can  be  given,  it  is  a  most  desirable 
plant,  being  perfectly  hardy,,  so  far  as  cold 
is  concerned,  but  to  succeed,  its  foliage  must 
not  be  exposed  to  our  midsummer  sun.  To 
grow  at  the  foot  of  a  rockwork,  or  at  the 
front  of  a  shrubbery  border,  it  is  very  useful, 
as  it  is  in  flower  for  a  long  time,  and  when 
not  in  bloom  its  dark-green,  box-like,  foliage 
is  pleasing.  The  engraving  gives  the  leaves 
and  flowers  of  the  real  size.  The  flowers 
have  a  peculiar  quaint  form,  and  show  a 
pleasing  combination  of  delicate  yellow  and 
pink.  The  fragrance  of  the  flowers  is  very 
distinct,  and  has  been  compared,  among  other 
things,  to  that  of  ripe  apricots.  Wherever 
it  will  flourish  it  will  be  found  most  useful 
for  forcing.  The  plant  from  which  the 
drawing  was  made  was  potted  last  fall,  and 
in  a  cool  house,  indeed,  so  cold  that  it  some¬ 
times  froze;  it  came  into  flower  in  February, 
and  remained  in  perfection  for  a  long  time. 
Like  other  plants  that  form  dense  tufts,  this 
is  easily  multiplied  by  division  of  the  clumps. 

Ti-aiisplanting  I.aitvels.—  Few  shrubs 
are  more  beautiful  than  our  native  Mountain 
Laurel,  Kalmia  latifolia,  and  the  desire  to 
have  it  in  the  garden  is  very  general.  The 
many  unsuccessful  attempts  at  removing  it, 
from  its  wild  localities  have  given  rise  to  the 
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general  belief  that  it  can  not  be  transplanted. 
We  have  known  expensive  preparation  of 
the  soil  to  be  made,  and  Laurels  brought  from 
only  a  short  distance  planted  in  it ;  they 
dwindled  and  died  as  soon  as  those  planted 
without  preparation,  yet  no  shrub  is  easier  to 
transplant,  and  it  needs  no  coddling  as  to  soil, 
though  perhaps,  like  its  brother,  the  Rhodo¬ 
dendron,  it  dislikes  a  lime-stone  one.  In  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  Laurel,  it  is  easy  to  bring  away 
a  good  clump  of  earth  at  the  roots,  and  if  the 
distance  requires,  this  should  be  surrounded 
by  a  mat  or  some  hay  to  prevent  drying. 
Then  remove  from  the  plant  every  leaf ;  the 
leaves  are  in  clusters  near  the  ends  of  the 
branches ;  with  the  scissors  cut  every  stem  and 
branch  just  below  the  leaves,  so  that  nothing 
but  a  cluster  of  bare  sticks  remains.  Plant 
this  unpromising  looking  object  in  good  gar¬ 
den  soil,  and  next  autumn  it  will  be  clothed 
with  its  beautiful  foliage.  Soon  after  plant¬ 
ing  the  dry  sticks  will  “break,”  and  the  buds 
will  push  in  abundance  all  along  the  stems  to 
form  new  leafy  branches.  We  have  seen  many 
Laurels  thus  treated,  and  without  a  failure. 


The  Bidwell  Strawberry. 

BY  B.  P.  HOE. 

[As  the  spring  catalogues  of  the  dealers  in 
small  fruits  have  come  to  hand,  one  notice¬ 
able  feature  in  them  is  the  conspicuous  place 


THE  BIDWELL  STRAWBERRY  (NATURAL  SIZE) 

given  to  the  Bidwell  Strawberry.  Knowing 
that  this  variety  had  been  tested  by  Mr.  E.  P. 
Roe,  we  requested  him  to  give  us  his  opinion 
of  it,  to  accompany  an  engraving  from  a 
sketch  made  upon  his  place.  Mr.  R.  suggests 


that  an  article  from  him  might  appear  as  if 
he  had  “  an  axe  to  grind,”  concerning  which 
we  agree  with  what  he  here  says. — Eds.] 

So  far  from  affecting  any  disinterestedness, 
I  admit  frankly  that  I  have  “  an  axe  to  grind,” 
but  I  propose  to  do  all  the  grinding  in  broad 
daylight.  I  have  invested  largely  in  the  ‘  ‘Bid- 
well  ”  because  I  believe  in  it.  I  shall  plant  it 
more  largely  than  all  other  kinds  put  to¬ 
gether,  and  for  this  reason.  It  is  my  custom 
to  test  every  new  variety  that  appears. 
Among  hundreds  that  I  have  tried,  the  Bid- 
well  for  two  years  past  has  taken  the  lead 
on  my  place.  I  ask  if,  in  your  opinion,  I 
should  hide  such  a  strawberry -light  under  a 
bushel,  merely  because  I  deal  in  the  plants  ? 
Cannot  a  nurseryman  deal  so  frankly  and 
squarely  with  the  public  that  his  “  axe-grind¬ 
ing  ”  may  be  as  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
others  as  to  his  own  ?  I  also  invested  largely 
in  the  “Crystal  City”  and  “Marvin,”  and 
have,  I  suppose,  100,000  plants  of  these  two 
varieties  on  hand.  The  former  I  do  not  re¬ 
commend  at  all,  except  for  the  amateur  who 
wishes  a  few  exceedingly  early  berries.  The 
latter  is  a  fine  large  firm  berry,  but  I  do  not 
advise  any  to  plant  it  who  has  not  a  soil  that 
will  raise  the  “  Jucunda  ”  profitably.  But  few 
fruit-growers  have  the  time  or  the  means  to 
try  new  things,  but  all  are  eager  to  learn 
the  results  of  such  tests.  If  one  will  keep  an 
honest  record,  and  give  the  bottom  facts,  no 
matter  wrhom  they  hurt,  may  he  not 
do  it  even  though  a  plant-grower  ? 
It  is  my  belief  that  there  is  a  fine 
future  before  the  “  Bidwell  ”  Straw¬ 
berry,  for,  like  the  “Cuthbert” 
Raspberry,  it  has  made  its  way  to 
the  front  by  its  own  merit.  It  is 
not  a  strictly  guarded  novelty  that 
was  highly  lauded  before  being  sent 
out.  I  enclose  you  the  endorsement 
of  so  thorough  a  horticulturist  as 
Mr.  T.  T.  Lyon,  of  Michigan,  in 
which  State  the  variety  originated. 
It  has  done  admirably  on  Mr. 
Force’s  place,  in  Newburgh,  and 
Mr.  Lovett’s,  in  N.  J.,  as  well  as 
upon  my  own  grounds.  Mr.  Peter 
B.  Mead  saw  my  plants  in  bearing 
last  summer,  and  writes  :  “  But  to 
the  ‘  Bidwell.’  I  was  greatly  pleased 
with  it,  as  I  saw  it  growing  in  your 
grounds.  The  fruit  was  large,  of 
good  color,  and  had  a  peculiarly 
grateful  flavor,  reminding  me,  at 
the  time,  of  a  well  ripened  Black 
Tartarian  Cherry.  I  can  remember 
no  strawberry  with  so  distinctive 
a  flavor.  Then,  too,  the  plants  were 
very  productive.  I  hope  it  may  do 
equally  well  eveiywhere,  for  it 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time  to  be  one 
of  the  most  promising  strawberries 
I  had  seen  in  a  long  time.  It  was 
also  very  fine  at  Mr.  Force’s.  My 
own  plants  are  growing  finely.”  I 
state  distinctly  that  it  is  a  novelty, 
just  as  the  “Chas.  Downing”  and 
‘  ‘  Champion  ”  were  a  few  years  ago, 
and  like  those  standards  must  en¬ 
dure  the  test  of  years  in  all  localities 
and  upon  all  soils  before  its  real 
value  can  be  permanently  known. 
That  it  “  thrives  on  light  soils,”  and  that  not 
a  leaf  burned  or  scalded  during  the  prolonged 
heats  and  drouths  of  last  summer,  are  facts 
that  signify  a  great  deal  to  an  experienced 
fruit-grower.  I  shall  fruit  it  quite  exten¬ 


sively  this  summer,  and  I  here  invite  all  of 
the  fruit  critics  to  come  and  see  and  test  it. 


The  Chayote,  or  Chocho. 

Comets  are  not  tne  only  things  that  move 
in  irregular  orbits.  An  Agricultural  Editor 
may  be  sure  that  certain  things  will  turn  up 
at  intervals,  which  may  be  subject  to  some 
law.  One  of  those  things  that,  from  one 
source  or  another,  is  sure  to  be  presented  to  us 


the  chayote  or  chocho  {Sechium  edule). 


every  few  years,  is  the  “Chocho,”  or  “  Chay¬ 
ote,”  the  first  is  its  Spanish  name,  and  the  oth¬ 
er  that  by  which  it  is  known  to  the  English- 
speaking  residents  of  the  West  Indies.  The 
thing,  as  presented  to  us,  is  a  more  or  less  ir¬ 
regularly  pear-shaped,  wrinkled  fruit,  though 
it  looks  quite  as  much  like  a  root  as  a  fruit. 
The  last  one  received  came  from  a  seedsman 
in  a  neighboring  city,  for  a  name,  and  was 
in  just  the  condition  to  show  its  striking  pe¬ 
culiarity,  and  we  give  an  engraving  of  it. 
The  article  in  question  is  the  fruit  of  one 
of  the  Squash  Family,  the  botanical  name  of 
the  plant  being  Sechium  edule.  The  vine 
is  much  like  that  of  a  melon,  and  the  fruit  is 
of  the  general  shape  shown  in  the  engraving, 
which  is  about  half  the  real  size.  The  fruit 
is  really  a  one-seeded  squash,  or  melon.  It  is 
of  a  creamy-white  color,  and  furnished  with 
numerons  weak  prickles.  It  has  within  just 
a  single  large  seed ,  and  w  hen  germination  be¬ 
gins,  the  fruit  breaks  at  the  top,  the  seed  pro¬ 
trudes  from  the  crack,  and  the  vine  shoots  be¬ 
gin  to  grow  from  the  seed  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  Some  years  ago  we  were  present¬ 
ed  with  one  of  the  fruits  that  had  been  start¬ 
ed  in  a  pot.  In  order  to  give  it  a  good  chance 
it  was  planted  near  the  pigpen.  The  vine 
grew  famously,  and  soon  draped  the  pen  in  a 
manner  no  doubt  most  agreeable  to  the  in¬ 
mates  ;  it  then  took  a  start  for  the  fence,  and 
went  through  that  into  a  neighbor’s  grounds, 
running  eastward  at  a  rapid  rate.  Where  it 
would  have  gone  had  not  frost  checked  its  ca¬ 
reer,  we  cannot  say,  but  with  all  its  growing 
it  showed  no  signs  of  fruit.  In  tropical  cli¬ 
mates  it  is  said  to  bear  fruit  abundantly,  and, 
moreover,  to  bear  at  its  roots  edible  tubers. 
The  fruit  is  used  after  the  manner  of  the 
squash,  and  is  said  to  be  much  esteemed  m 
warm  countries.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
our  Southern  States,  and  is  said  to  be  of¬ 
fered  in  the  markets  of  Mobile  and  other* 
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southern  cities.  From  our  experience  with 
it,  we  judge  that  it  will  be  of  no  use  in  the 
open  ground  in  northern  localities.  The  fruit 
is  sent  from  Maderia  to  London,  and  should 
it  he  desirable,  it  might  readily  be  sent  from 
our  Southern  States,  but  thus  far  we  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  thoroughly  test  its  quality. 


The  Time  for  Pruning  Evergreens. 

Many  of  our  readers  can  remember  when 
no  one  thought  of  pruning  an  Evergreen  with 
the  view  of  bringing  it  into  shape,  save  to 
cut  away  the  lower  limbs,  and  bring  it  out  of 
nil  decent  shape.  By  evergreens,  we  now  re¬ 
fer  to  the  cone-bearing  trees,  and  not  to  hol¬ 
lies,  rhododendrons,  and  other  broad-leaved 
evergreens.  Several  recent  letters  ask  the 
proper  time  for  pruning  these  trees.  A  more 
important  question  should  take  precedence  of, 
and  also  decide  that — namely — “  Why  prune 
at  all  ?  ”  No  one  should  cut  a  branch,  large 
or  small,  evergreen  or  deciduous,  without 
having  a  clear  idea  of  what  he  does  it  for. 
Pruning  may  be  done  to  accomplish  the  most 
opposite  ends.  We  may  prune  to  promote 
growth  of  limb,  or  we  may  prune  to  check 
the  growth,  and  so  on.  Let  us  say,  in  the 
first  place,  whatever  else  is  done  to  an  ever¬ 
green,  do  not  cut  it  away  below.  Left  to 
themselves,  these  trees  form  pyramids  of  ver¬ 
dure  of  the  greatest  beauty.  A  tree  with  its 
broad  base  resting  upon  the  ground,  and  ta¬ 
pering  gracefully  upwards,  is  a  most  pleasing 
object,  and  gratifying  in  its  symmetry  and 
apparent  stability  to  every  person  of  taste. 
Cut  away  the  lower  limbs,  leaving  a  naked 
trunk  of  6  or  8  feet,  and  all  beauty  and  sym¬ 
metry  are  destroyed,  and  we  have  an  object 
as  graceless  as  a  hay-cock  upon  a  gate-post,  a 
horticultural  horror.  This  treatment  is  often 
excused  by  the  plea  that  the  trees  were  at 
first  planted  too  closely,  and  now  light  and 
air  are  shut  out,  hence  this  cutting  away  of 
the  lower  branches.  We  admit  the  necessity 
for  light  and  air,  but  have  seen  no  case  of 
close  planting  which  might  not  be  better  rem¬ 
edied  by  taking  out  a  portion  of  the  trees  al¬ 
together,  than  to  mutilate  all  by  removing 
the  lower  branches.  If  trees  are  too  near  the 
house,  either  remove  or  cut  them  down — but 
do  not  cut  them  up.  There  is  no  proper  time 
for  pruning  of  this  kind.  If  a  tree  grows 
one-sided,  or  irregularly,  and  it  is  desired  to 
have  an  increased  growth  at  any  point,  the 
proper  way  to  secure  this  is  to  cut  the  branch¬ 
es  back  to  induce  a  new  growth  to  push  vig¬ 
orously.  Priming  for  this  purpose  should  be 
done  when  the  season  of  growth  is  well  ma¬ 
tured  in  early  autumn.  If  the  irregularity  is 
due  to  an  excess  of  growth,  and  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  repress  this,  then  the  proper  time  to 
do  it  is  immediately  after  the  growth  in  length 
has  been  completed,  but  before  the  wood  has 
become  hardened  and  matured.  Much  may 
often  be  done  to  improve  the  form  of  a  tree, 
and  fill  out  their  places  by  bending  some  of 
the  branches  and  tying  them  in  the  proper 
position,  taking  care  that  the  ligatures  are 
no  where  so  tight  as  to  check  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  branches.  If  held  thus  for  a 
few  years,  they  will  retain  their  position. 
The  pruning  of  evergreen  hedges  is  governed 
by  the  same  rules.  In  the  first  year's  of  a 
hedge,  we  wish  it  to  grow  as  quickly  as  may 
be  to  the  required  hight,  therefore  if  the 
growth  can  any  where  be  encouraged  by  cut¬ 
ting  back,  it  is  to  be  done  in  early  autumn. 
In  the  climate  of  New  York,  October  is  the 


proper  time.  When  the  hedge  is  as  high 
and  broad  as  desired,  we  then  wish  to  repress 
further  growth,  and  the  main  pruning  is 
done  so  soon  as  the  spring’s  growth  has  been 
made,  but  while  the  shoots  are  still  tender. 
Cutting  in  that  state  tends  to  check  the 
growth.  In  localities  similar  in  climate  to 
New  York,  June  is  the  month  for  this,  which, 
in  an  established  hedge,  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  pruning,  that  performed  in  the  fall  being 
merely  to  correct  and  preserve  the  shape.  In 
cutting  all  horizontal  branches,  half  an  inch 
or  more  in  diameter,  make  a  sloping  cut  on 
the  underside  of  the  branch,  so  that  in 
looking  down  upon  it,  the  wound  is  not  seen. 


Zinc  Labels. 


Sheet  zinc,  from  its  indestructibility,  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  cut  and  man¬ 
aged,  is  a  favorite  material  for  tree  and  shrub 
labels.  If  cut  in  the  form  of  a  very  long  ta¬ 
pering  wedge,  the  smaller  portion  may  be 
coiled  around  a  twig,  or  small  branch,  and 
thus  avoid  the  use  of  a  wire,  and  where  the 
small  end  of  the  label  is  coiled  around  a  small 
branch,  it  will  yield  to  the  increase  of  that  in 
size,  and  not  cause  strangulation.  The  old 
method  with  zinc  labels  was  to  write  upon 
them  with  an  ink  made  of  some  salt  of  cop¬ 
per,  and  several  have  asked  for  the  formula 
for  preparing  it.  The  original  ink  was  made 
with  Verdigris  and  Sal-ammoniac,  of  each  2 
drams,  Lamp-black  1  dram,  Water  4  oz.  As 
these  need  to  be  well  rubbed  together,  it  will 
be  as  well  to  let  the  apothecary  mix  them  in 
a  mortar.  This  is  to  be  used  with  a  quill  pen 
upon  the  surface  of  zinc  that  has  been  made 
clean  and  bright  by  the  use  of  emery  paper. 
We  have  been  informed  by  our  correspon¬ 
dent  “  Horticola  ”  that  a  strong  solution  of 
Sulphate  of  Copper — “Blue  Vitriol,”  or 
“  Blue-stone,”  will  answer  the  same  purpose, 
adding  a  little  gum  water  to  the  solution,  if 
need  be,  to  prevent  the  ink  from  spreading. 
The  use  of  the  lamp-black  in  the  ink  first  men¬ 
tioned,  is  only  to  make  the  ink  visible  while 
writing  with  it.  In  both  these  cases,  the  cop¬ 
per  is,  by  chemical  action,  deposited  upon  the 
zinc,  and,  becoming  oxidized,  makes  a  per¬ 
manent  and  conspicuous  writing.  Another 
and  much  simpler  method  is  simply  to  write 
upon  a  clean  zinc  surface  with  a  common  lead 
pencil.  By  the  action  of  the  air  the  zinc  be¬ 
comes  tarnished  and  grayish,  while  the  black 
lead  prevents  any  such  change  where  the 
writing  is,  and  though  not  so  conspicuous  as 
that  written  with  the  ink,  is  quite  as  perma¬ 
nent, and  being  much  less  trouble  is  preferable. 


Substitute  for  Pea  Brush. — Of  all 

the  devices  for  training  peas  without  brash, 
by  far  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  many  we 
have  tried,  is  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Z.  Mills, 
Jr.,  in  our  pages  for  May,  1878.  Round,  or 
half-round,  posts,  six  inches  in  diameter,  are 
firmly  set  at  each  end  of  the  row.  Galvan¬ 
ized  iron-wire,  No.  18  is  used,  taking  a  turn 
around  the  posts,  thus  making  two  parallel 
wires  six  inches  apart.  Two  of  these  wires 
are  put  on  when  the  peas  are  about  six  inches 
high,  or  before  they  fall  over.  When  the 
vines  reach  6  or  8  inches  above  the  first  pair 
of  wires — or  when  they  seem  to  need  it,  two 
more  wires  are  put  on,  and  so  on.  If  the 
rows  are  very  long,  some  support  by  stakes 
or  laths  may  be  given  ;  with  our  own  rows  of 
200  feet,  one  support  in  the  center  was  found 


to  be  sufficient.  With  care  in  using  them, 
the  wire  and  posts  will  last  for  several  years. 


Some  Garden  Helps. 

Reel  for  the  Garden  Line. — Straight 
work,  in  the  garden,  the  laying  out  of  beds, 
the  proper  alignement  of  rows  and  blocks,  if 
possible  without  a  line,  are  greatly  facilitated 
by  one,  and  the  convenience  in  using  depends 
largely  upon  the  kind  of  reel.  Those  usually 
sold  have  been,  for  years,  so  worthless  that 
we  have  sometimes  preferred  to  use  a  couple 
of  sharp-pointed  sticks  to  being  annoyed  with 
the  inefficient  old  iron.  We  have  given  sev¬ 
eral  engravings  for  reels,  both  of  wood  and 
iron,  some  of  which  could  be  home-made. 
We  now  give  another,  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Stew¬ 
art,  of  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.,  which  will  serve 
as  a  guide  to  the  blacksmith.  The  center-post 
or  stake  of  the  reel  is  of  6/ e-inch  round  iron  ; 
the  reel  proper,  or  the  part  which  carries  the 
line,  is  made  in  one  piece  of  iron  an  inch 


REEL  FOR  TnE  GARDEN  LINE. 


wide  by  '/8-inch  thick.  A  large  eye  is  formed 
in  which  to  place  the  ball  of  the  foot,  and 
force  the  stake  into  the  ground  ;  just  above 
this  a  washer  is  shrunken  on,  upon  which  the 
reel  revolves.  The  pin  for  the  end  of  the  line 
is  provided  with  an  eye  like  that  on  the  shaft. 

A  Rake  and  Roller,  for  use  in  liot-beds 
and  other  seed-beds,  is  made  from  a  mallea¬ 
ble-iron  rake.  Two  teeth  are  taken  out  of 
each  end,  and  a  roller  of  hard-wood,  with  an 
iron  pin  in  each  end  is  provided.  One  end  of 
the  back  being  turned  up  at  right  angles,  one 
of  the  pins  of  the  roller  is  placed  in  the  up¬ 
permost  hole,  and  the  roller  secured  by  turn¬ 
ing  up  the  other  end  to  engage  the  other  pin 
as  seen  in  the  engraving.  A  handle  of  con¬ 
venient  length  is  attached  to  the  rake  portion 
of  the  implement.  The  engraving  of  this  is 


GARDEN  RAKE  AND  ROLLER. 


also  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Stewart,  who 
writes  that  he  finds  it  very  convenient  in 
seed  sowing.  Labor-saving  devices  like  these 
are  of  great  value  to  every  person  who  de¬ 
sires  to  have  a  neat  and  profitable  garden. 
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THE  H©p§EH(D)LlDo 

For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 


Oyster-Can  “  Pigeon  Holes.” 


A  place  for  small  articles  such  as  letters, 
valuable  papers,  seeds,  etc.,  is  very  important 
in  every  house.  Such  small  places  of  safety 
are  called  “pigeon  holes,”  and  are  usually 
made  of  thin  boards,  dovetailed  or  other- 


Fig.  1.— a  “pigeon-hole”  bracket. 


■wise  fastened  together.  Mr.  E.  Z.  Fahs,  Jer¬ 
sey  Co.,  Ill.,  sends  drawings  of  a  case  of 
“pigeon  holes,”  which  he  has  made  of  old 
oyster  cans — the  square 
kind — usually  found  in 
great  numbers  about 
hotels,  restaurants,  and 
some  dwellings  in  the 
interior  portions  of  the 
country.  The  cans  be¬ 
ing  thoroughly  washed, 
the  end  of  each  is  melted 
out  and  the  edges  ham¬ 
mered  down  and  smooth¬ 
ed  with  a  file.  Figure  1 
shows  a  bracket  shelf 
with  a  rack  beneath, 
upon  which  a  number  of 
these  cans  are  placed 
side  by  side.  The  shelf 
may  be  arranged  for  the 
cans  to  have  the  open 
end  in  front,  so  that  the 
contents  may  be  taken 
out  or  put  in  without 
moving  the  can.  Some 
may  prefer  to  have  the 
open  end  at  the  top,  when 
each  can  must  be  taken 
out  as  the  contents  are  wanted.  Labels, 
as  “  Letters,”  “  Circulars,”  etc.,  may  be  put 
on  the  cans  as  desired.  Mr.  F.  has  arranged 
one  side  of  his  book-case  as  shown  in  figure 
2.  A  thin  strip  is  nailed  to  the  side — the 
width  of  the  cans  from  the  book-case — and 
in  this  space  a  number  of  the  cans  are  placed, 


one  over  the  other,  with  the  open  end  out¬ 
ward.  A  case  devoted  entirely  to  cans  may 
he  made  as  ahown  in  figure  3.  Such  a  case 
need  not  be  heavy,  and  may  be  put  against 
the  wall  as  a  bracket,  or  placed  on  the  rear 


of  a  stand  or  table.  Oyster  cans  of  the  square 
kind  arranged  in  any  of  the  ways  here  sug¬ 
gested  will  be  found  very  convenient,  and  the 
cheapness  should  recommend  these  “pigeon 
holes  ”  to  every  one  having  papers  and  other 
small  articles  to  preserve  for  ready  reference. 


Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

— 

Eating:  Between  Meals. 

This  habit  should  always  be  discouraged. 
Three  regular  meals  are  enough  for  almost 
every  one.  I  cannot  think  of  any  case  where 
a  person  of  average  health,  or  a  child  old 
enough  to  talk  plain,  can  habitually  need 
more  frequent  meals,  if  these  three  are  of 
good  wholesome  food.  Eating  lunches  be¬ 
tween  meals  is  a  habit  easily  acquired,  but 
troublesome  and  unhealthful.  To  keep  lit¬ 
tle  children  from  acquiring  this  habit,  see 
that  they  have  plenty  to  eat  at  their  regular 
meals — plenty  of  good,  nourishing  food. 
Many  seem  to  suppose  that  if  the  stomach  is 
filled  with  something  at  a  meal,  especially  if 
that  something  be  made  to  “taste  good,”  it 
matters  little  what  the  filling  may  be.  People 
speak  of  an  empty  stomach  as  the  one  great 
evil  in  case  of  delay  about  meals.  Genuine 
hunger  is  the  real  need  of  the  body  for  more 
building  material.  Hunger  is  often  fancied 
(more  often  than  genuine  hunger  is  felt)  by 
those  who  have  plenty,  because  there  is  a 
sense  of  emptiness  in  the  stomach  which  is 
kept  so  constantly  filled  as  to  have  little 
chance  for  rest.  My  baby’s  case  convinces 
me  that  eating  between  meals  is  mostly  a 
mere  habit.  He  has  always  been  well  nour¬ 
ished.  I  found  that  he  was  more  con¬ 
tented  and  slept  better  at  night  when  he  had 
good  full  meals — mostly  sifted  Graham  gruel 
and  milk,  or  bread  and  milk,  after  weaning, 
for  a  few  months — and  he  always  expected 
to  finish  his  meal  before  he  turned  to  any¬ 
thing  else.  Before  he  was  a  year  and  a  half 
old  it  was  quite  noticeable  that  he  hardly 
ever  wished  for  anything  between  meals, 
even  when  others  around  him  were  eating. 
Some  who  had  a  theory  that  children  should 
eat  little  and  often,  felt  sure  that  he  ought  to 
have  something  between  meals ;  but  if  they 
can  show  me  a  stronger,  plumper  (not  fat), 
or  more  rosy-cheeked,  healthy  fellow  of  two 
years,  I  should  like  to  see  him. 

Children’s  Under-garments. 

I  do  not  know  why  so  many  people  imagine 
that  little  boys  need  less  clothing  in  cool 
summer  weather  than  girls  do.  Mothers  who 
would  never  think  of  allowing  little  girls  to 
go  with  only  one  thickness  of  cotton  over 
most  of  the  body,  let  little  boys  go  through 
the  cool  summer  mornings  and  evenings,  and 
through  those  days  when  they  put  thick 
clothing  on  themselves,  with  nothing  under 
their  unlined  cotton  trousers,  perhaps  with 
no  clothing  on  except  a  waist  and  trousers 
buttoned  together.  This  is  well  enough  on 
very  hot  days  and  nights,  but  all  little  boys 
ought  to  be  provided  with  thick  cotton  under¬ 
drawers,  a  little  shorter  than  their  trousers, 
to  wear  all  summer  except  in  the  hottest 
weather.  Often  it  is  advisable  to  put  a  second 
pair  either  of  drawers  or  trousers,  between 
the  inside  and  outside  layers  of  clothing, 
unless  the  thin  trousers  are  exchanged  for 
thicker.  I  have  seen  considerable  of  this 
neglect  to  provide  children  with  sufficient 
clothing  in  summer,  where  there  was  no  ex¬ 
cuse  except  ignorance  or  carelessness. 


For  children  of  both  sexes,  the  combined 
waist  and  drawers  is  the  most  convenient 
fashion  for  under-garments.  In  summer  it 
is  more  convenient  to  have  them  made  in. 
two  parts,  buttoning  together  around  the 
waist.  I  find  it  best  to  provide  long-sleeved, 
high-necked,  thick  cotton  waists  for  the 
spring  and  fall,  and  cool  summer  days,  and 
other  thinner  ones  with  low  neck  and  short 
sleeves  for  hot  weather.  This  leaves  no 
necessity  for  shirt  or  chemise,  and  at  night  a 
night-gown  is  the  proper  covering.  It  is 
best  to  take  off  all  of  the  clothing  worn  dur¬ 
ing  the  day,  and  give  it  an  airing  at  night. 

I  see  patterns  for  children’s  waists  in  the 
pattern  books.  They  cannot  be  so  useful  and 
healthful  as  the  plain  waist  with  sleeves 
either  long  or  short.  Whatever  a  woman 
must  come  to  in  the  way  of  absurd  and  un¬ 
reasonable  clothing,  let  the  little  girls  be  as 
equally  covered  as  possible. 

The  Use  o t  Spices. 

Opinions  would  differ  about  the  real  use  of 
spices  in  our  food.  More  than  one  family 
has  learned  to  do  without  spices  almost  en¬ 
tirely.  A  little  now  and  then  is  the  general 
rule  among  enlightened  people.  Professional 
cooks  and  teachers  of  cookery  caution  us 
against  too  free  a  use  of  spices,  if  we  would 
regard  the  health  of  our  families.  Ignorant 
cooks  seem  to  think  that  if  a  little  of  any¬ 
thing  is  good,  more  must  be  better.  It  seems 
to  me  to  be  with  spices  as  with  perfumes — 
the  use  has  been  mainly  to  cover  up  some¬ 
thing  wrong.  If  good  materials  are  used  in 
cookery,  especially  good  butter  and  sugar, 
there  is  no  need  felt  for  strong  seasoning. 
But  spices  are  said  to  be  good  for  provoking 
an  appetite.  That  shows  that  something  is 
wrong  with  the  one  who  eats.  So  far  as  I 
have  observed,  a  healthy  person  who  eats 
regularly  and  temperately  of  plain  and 
nourishing  fare,  has  no  need  of  a  special 
appetizer.  He  cannot  help  relishing  good 
food  well  cooked,  though  plainly  seasoned, 
if  he  has  a  suitable  variety  to  supply  his 
needs.  If  the  appetite  fails,  better  begin  at 
the  other  end  to  mend  matters.  Try  a  little 
fasting,  or  greater  moderation  in  eating. 


A  ]Un<l  Msit.— Next  to  dust,  mud  is  the 
housewife’s  great  trouble,  and  especially  in 
the  spring.  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  mud 
from  getting  upon  the  boots,  and  unless  re¬ 
moved  it  will  be  carried  into  and  distributed 
in  larger  or  smaller  quantities  throughout  the 
house.  A  mud  mat  and  a  scraper  will  do 
much  to  keep  the  mud  out  of  the  house,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  used.  There  should  be  one  of 
each  at  every  entrance  door.  A  ready  made 
scraper  can  be  bought  for  a  small  sum  at  any 
hardware  store,  but  for  this  there  need  be  no 
outlay  ;  a  piece  of  old  saw-blade,  or  even  a 
bit  of  iron  hoop  can  be  so  readily  converted 
into  a  scraper  that  it  needs  no  illustration. 
The  scraper  is  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
mud,  etc.,  from  the  boot  or  shoe  ;  the  impor¬ 
tant  points  to  be  observed  are  :  to  put  it  in  a 
convenient  place  for  use,  and  where  the  mud 
that  is  removed  will  fall  in  a  place  where  it 
will  be  out  of  the  way,  and  not  be  taken  up 
again  by  those  who  enter  the  house.  A  mat 
for  the  removal  of  the  coarser  mud  from  the 
boots  and  shoes  can  be  readily  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Procure  a  number — 20  or  so — of  inch- 
square  fence  pickets,  and  bore  four  holes 
through  each,  one  near  each  end,  and  two  be¬ 
tween.  String  these  on  four  stout  wires,. 


Fig.  2. — CANS  BY  SIDE 
OF  BOOK  CASE. 
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keeping  the  strips  an  inch  apart,  by  alternat¬ 
ing  short  square  pieces  of  wood  upon  the 
wires.  Fasten  the  ends  of  the  wires  when 
the  mat  is  made  as  wide  as  desired,  and  it  is 
ready  for  use.  A  very  useful  mud  mat  may 
he  made  from  a  piece  of  plank  of  convenient 
size,  in  which  inch  or  inch  and  a  half  holes 
are  bored.  Into  these  holes  are  placed  tufts 
of  corn  husks  made  tight,  by  driving  in  pegs 
with  them.  A  mat  of  this  kind  will  cost 
nothing,  and  last  long.  If  all  persons  who 
have  muddy  boots  will  first  scrape  them,  and 
next  use  the  mud  mat,  and  afterwards  the 
ordinary  door  mat,  much  mud  will  be  kept 
out  of  the  house,  and  the  labors  of  the  neat 
housewife  will  be  thereby  greatly  lessened. 


Our  Rural  Improvement  Society. 

Of  course  we  believe  in  “  Rural  Improve¬ 
ment  Societies,”  for  did  we  not  several  years 
ago  record  the  work  of  one  of  the  veiy  first 
and  most  successful  of  them,  and  thus  incite 
the  forming  of  others  ?  When  we  read  that 
the  inhabitants  of  this  or  that  village  have 
formed  a  “Rural  Improvement  Society,” 
have  chosen  officers  and  are  going  to  work  at 
once,  we  rejoice.  We  know  that  it  means 
for  that  locality,  street  trees,  passable  roads, 
well  kept  front  yards,  and  many  other  im¬ 
provements  that  most  villages  need.  But  all 
of  our  readers  do  not  five  in  villages  ;  and 
■our  farmers  are  generally  too  far  apart  for 
this  concert  of  action.  Yet  farmers  need  the 
work  of  an  improvement  society  quite  as 
much  as  villagers  ;  hence  we  propose  “  Our 
Rural  Improvement  Society,”  intended  espec¬ 
ially  for  every  reader  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  who  lives  upon  a  farm,  though 
those  who  have  the  misfortunes  to  live  in 
villages, towns, and  cities, will  not  be  excluded. 
Generally,  in  the  press  of  farm  work  at  this 
season,  this  “Society”  must  consist  of  one 
— and  that  one  the  wife  and  mother.  All 
the  better  if  we  can  have  the  father  and  hus¬ 
band,  and  better  still  if  there  are  sons  and 
daughters  who  can  aid.  But  as  things  go  on 
our  farms,  our  “  Society  ”  will  be  a  very  com¬ 
pact  body,  having  an  executive  committee  of 
one,  and  she  should  have  power  to  call  in 
aid.  This  Society  must  be  formed  at  the 
proper  time,  and  that  is,  now.  No  time  need 
be  wasted,  as  is  always  the  case  in  large 
bodies,  in  discussing  the  constitution  and  by¬ 
laws.  For  our  Society,  these  may  all  be 
comprised  in  “I  must,  I  can,  I  will,”  and  it 
will  always  have  a  quorum,  and  need  spend 
no  time  in  the  election  of  officers.  Its  great 
end  and  aim  should  be  to  organize  itself  now 
and  get  at  work  before  hot  weather  comes 
upon  us.  Its  organization  being  completed, 
what  should  be 

The  First  Work  of  the  Society  ? 

If  there  is  anything  that  gives  an  idea  of 
refinement  and  comfort  within  the  farm 
house,  it  is  a  neat  approach  to  it,  a  well  kept 
front  yard.  The  Executive  Committee  of 
■one,  if  it  makes  its  first  visit  to  the  front 
yard,  should  pass  right  through  it  to  the  back 
yard  and  sit  in  consultation  on  the  condition 
of  the  sink  spout.  It  is  delightful  to  have 
a  veranda  shaded  by  vines  with  fragrant 
flowers,  but — where  does  your  kitchen  sink 
spout  terminate  ?  If  horrid  smells  come  from 
that  spout,  so  much  the  better,  as  these  may 
call  attention  to  the  matter.  This  being 
the  weak  spot  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
majority  of  country  houses — the  disposal  of 
the  kitchen  waste,  it  is  the  very  first  thing 


that  should  receive  the  attention  of  our 
“Rural  Improvement  Society.”  Ah!  many 
a  little  coffin  has  gone  out  at  the  front  door 
because  the  sink  spout  at  the  back  door  had 
been  neglected.  Unless  physicians,  chemists, 
and  sanitary  scientists  are  all  wrong,  sewer- 
gas — and  the  emanations  from  the  sink  on 
the  farm  are  as  much  sewer-gas  as  those  from 
the  many  sinks  of  a  large  city — is  deadly. 
In  building,  whether  the  house  is  a  log-cabin 
or  one  designed  by  a  city  architect,  we  find 
provision  made  for  getting  the  kitchen  waste 
water  out  of  the  house,  and  but  veiy  little 
care  to  taking  it  away  from  the  house.  A 
too  common  method  is,  to  carry  the  waste 
water  off  for  a  few  feet,  to  an  open  ditch, 
trusting  that  it  will  soak  away  there,  and 
be  thus  disposed  of.  The  ditch  may  end  in  a 
hole  covered  with  boards,  called  a  cess-pool. 
Both  these  depend  upon  the  supposition  that 
the  waste  water  will  soak  away,  be  taken  up 
by  the  earth  of  the  ditch  or  cess-pool.  But 
the  trouble  is  that  the  thing  will  not  work. 
Grease  and  other  matters  soon  fill  the  earth 
and  the  ditch  and  the  cess-pool,  and  in  a  short 
time  they  become  water-tight.  The  waste 
water  cannot  soak  away  within  this  limited 
space.  All  that  our  Society  can  do  at  once 
to  avoid  danger  from  this  sink  drain,  is  to 
provide  some  means  for  the  waste  water  to 
soak  away  under  the  surface.  A  few  feet  of 
ditch  or  a  cess-pool  the  size  of  a  flour  barrel, 
will  not  answer  for  the  waste  water  of  a 
family.  Carry  the  waste  water  away  through 
drain  tiles  or  wooden  drains  with  holes  in 
their  sides.  Provide  means  at  once  where  all 
that  enters  the  sink  can  rim  over  into  fields, 
meadows,  or  wherever  it  can  go  below  the 
surface,  and  be  soaked  up  as  a  temporary  ex- 
*  pedient.  Get  it  away  from  the  house  at  once, 
and  then  set  about  studying  up  and  providing 
some  permanent  method  of  disposing  of  the 
house  waste.  We  have  placed  the  sink  drain 
as  the  first  thing  for  the  consideration  of  our 
“  Rural  Improvement  Society,”  but  the  privy 
is  scarcely  of  less  importance.  There  is  but 
one  way  to  improve  the  ordinary  privy,  with 
a  vault,  whether  on  the  farm,  or  in  a  village 
or  city,  and  that  is  to  fill  it  up — be  done  with 
a  vile  thing  that  has  no  excuse  for  existing. 
Fill  up  the  vault,  and  employ  some  one  of  the 
several  methods  we  have  given  for  making  it 
useful  as  an  Earth  Closet.  One  of  the  first 
things  that  our  Society  should  learn  is  the 
wonderful  utility  of  dry  earth.  This  does  not 
mean  sand,  but  good  stiff  loam  made  not 
merely  so  that  it  is  not  wet  or  damp,  but  dry 
— thoroughly  dry — dust  dry,  and  sifted 
through  a  coarse  sieve  to  remove  the  lumps. 
Abolish  every  vault,  and  if  the  appended 
building  will  be  convenient,  then  arrange  a 
receptacle  below  the  seat,  of  a  kind  that  can 
be  easily  removed  ;  put  within  the  building 
a  box  of  dry  earth  and  a  scoop ;  let  every 
member  of  the  family  understand  how  it  is 
to  be  used,  and  insist  that  it  shall  be  used. 
The  earth-closet  will  need  to  be  emptied 
at  intervals  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
closet,  and  the  family  using  it.  In  no  case 
should  it  be  left  until  inconveniently  full. 
One  of  the  best  ways  is  to  use  a  stone- 
boat,  and  a  box  or  barrel,  drawing  the  con¬ 
tents  to  a  compost  heap  or  a  distant  field. 
Observe  another  point ;  no  slops  from  the 
chambers  are  to  go  into  the  Earth  Closet. 
The  proper  place  for  these  is  on  the  manure 
heap  in  the  barn  yard.  We  have  one  other 
point  just  now  to  which  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  “Rural  Improvement  Society,”  and 


that  is  the  well.  Most  farm  houses  draw 
their  water  supply  from  a  well.  Whether 
the  water  is  drawn  by  buckets  or  a  pump  of 
some  kind,  look  to  the  top  of  the  well.  If 
the  sink  drain  and  privy  have  been  attended 
to,  all  danger  of  infiltration  through  the  soil 
from  there  is  removed.  There  is  still  another 
source  of  danger,  one  not  often  thought  of — 
that  is,  the  inflow  of  water  at  the  top  of  the 
well.  This  should  always  be  guarded  against 
when  the  well  is  made,  but  if  there  is  the 
slightest  danger  that  surface  water  can  flow 
in  during  heavy  rain  storms,  prevent  it  at 
once.  What  must  be  done  will  depend  upon 
the  location.  Often  a  small  ditch  or  surface- 
drain  will  carry  surface  water  away  from  the 
well.  If  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  surface 
around  the  mouth  of  the  well,  a  moraine  of 
coal  ashes  and  loam,  pounded  down  firmly, 
will  serve  as  an  expedient.  If  our  “Rural 
Improvement  Society  ”  can,  during  the  first 
months,  reform  the  sink  drain  and  the  spring, 
and  keep  the  well  from  the  surface  water,  it 
will  have  made  a  most  useful  beginning. 


A  Clothes-Line  Reel. 

“C.  C.  W.”  writes  :  “I  have  been  much 
pleased  and  benefited  by  the  many  timely 
hints  and  descriptions  of  handy  appliances 
given  to  the  readers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  I  herewith  send  some  drawings  of 


Fig.  1.— INTERIOR  OP  CLOTHES-LINE  REEL. 


a  convenience  which  is  both  simple  and 
handy.  It  is  a  cheap  clothes-line  reel.  I  had 
long  coveted  one  of  these,  offered  at  the 
hardware  stores,  but  being  unable  to  buy,  I 
set  about  making  one.  A  box  was  procured 
from  the  store — a  starch  box  well  made — 
about  18  inches  long  by  8  inches  wide  and 
high.  I  paid  a  turner  ten  cents  for  a  shaft 
about  l1/*  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  length 
of  the  box.  A  hole  was  cut  in  one  end  of 
the  box  the  size  of  the  shaft,  the  other  end 
of  the  shaft  coming  up  flush  with  the  inside 
of  the  box  and  held  in  place  by  a  large 
screw.  The  opposite  end  of  the  shaft  has  a 
ratchet  wheel  of  wood,  with  a  crank  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  shaft  by  two  long  screws.  A 
pawl  of  wood  engages  the  wheel  and  holds 
the  line  taut.  There  is  a  hole  in  one  end  of 
the  shaft  large  enough  for  the  line  to  pass 
through,  it  being  fastened  by  a  knot  tied  in 
one  end.  On  the  back 
is  a  strip  one  inch  thick, 
2  inches  wide,  and  about 
2  inches  longer  than  the 
width  of  the  box,  with 
slots  in  the  ends  to  haug 
the  reel  upon  two  large 
screws  in  the  side  of 
the  house,  or  other  con¬ 
venient  place.  The  cover 
is  fastened  on  with  two  butts  on  the  lower 
side,  and  turns  down  out  of  the  way  when 
the  reel  is  used.  The  total  cost  of  this  handy 
device  was  25 cents.”  The  construction  of  the 
reel  is  given  in  figure  1,  and  figure  2  shows  the 
ratchet  wheel  with  the  crank  and  the  pawl. 


Fig.  2. — CRANK  AND 
PAWL. 
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The  Doctor’s  Talks. 


A  few  years  ago  a  little  was  said  iu  these  talks 
about  the  hatching  of  the  eggs  of  frogs  and  toads, 
from  which  tadpoles  came,  and  the  changes  of 
these  into  frogs.  Some  of  the  youngsters  have 
asked  me  to  tell  more  about  these.  I  do  not  won¬ 
der  at  your  curiosity  in  this  matter,  for  it  allows  us 
to  see  probably  as  much  as  we  ever  shall  see  of 
The  Very  Beginning  of  Life. 

It  is  a  matter  not  merely  gratifying  to  the  curiosity 
of  young  folks,  but  is  a  subject  that  may  occupy 
the  most  learned  student.  We  see  what  seems  to 
he  shapeless  matter,  gradually  take  on  form — to 
have  parts  or  organs,  to  have  a  right  side  and  a  left, 
an  upper  and  an  under  side.  In  time  it  moves  and 


Fig.  1.—  A  cluster  op  progs’  eggs. 


starts  out  with  life,  a  new  being  that  can  see  and 
feel,  have  wants  and  dislikes.  It  is  to  me  all  very 
wonderful.  Just  as  I  was  thinking  where  I  should 
be  likely  to  find  some  frog’s  eggs,  when  spring 
should  come,  so  that  I  might  have  material  for 
drawings  there  came  to  me  my  monthly  visitor  from 
England,  called  “Science  Gossip,”  and  the  first 
thing  I  saw  upon  opening  it  was  an  article  by  a 
Mr.  Robson  on  this  very  subject.  As  it  was  the 
March  number  of  the  “  Gossip  ”  I  thought  English 
frogs  must  begin  very  early,  but  I  found  he  was 
giving  his  last  year’s  observations  in  time  for  those 
who  would  study  the  eggs  this  year.  Here  was  a 
piece  of  good  fortune,  for  while  his  talk  was  for 
old  people,  his  drawings  would  answer  for  our 
young  people,  as  English  frogs  hatch  much  in  the 
same  way  that  Yankee  ones  do.  Indeed  it  makes 
little  difference  whether  you  find  the  eggs  of  either 
of  the  several  kinds  of  frogs  or  toads.  The 
changes  are  much  the  same.  So  the  first  thing  is 
To  find  the  Egas  or  Spawn. 

This  is  not  difficult  for  those  who  live  in  the 
country,  but  those  who  live  in  villages  or  cities  must 
go  to  the  outskirts 
where  there  are  pools 
and  ditches  left  by  the 
spring  rains,  but  will  all 
be  dry  by  mid-summer. 
Almost  anywhere  along 
the  shallow  margin  of  a 
ditch  or  pool,  a  little 
search  will  find  the 
spawn.  A  naturalist, 
no  matter  whether  he 
goes  to  collect  “Potato  Bugs”  or  Hippopotami, 
always,  before  starting,  considers 

His  Necessary  Outfit, 

and  success,  even  in  hunting  frog-spawn,  depends 
upon  starting  right.  You  will  go  in  damp  places, 
therefore  will  need  rubber  or  other  water-tight  shoes 
or  boots.  You  will  have  something  wet  to  bring 
home,  and  it  will  be  well  to  take  a  small  bottle 
with  a  wide  mouth,  or  a  little  tin  box,  and  if  you 
have  a  tin  lunch  box  or  other  tin  box  of  that  size 
or  larger,  take  that  with  or  without  the  others ; 
put  some  bits  of  stiff  brown  paper  into  your  pock¬ 
et  ;  if  you  have  no  knife  to  cut  one,  a  small  walk¬ 
ing  stick  may  be  useful.  If  you  have  never  seen 
any  frog-spawn — for  we  will  call  it  all  frog,  though 
some  may  be  of  the  toad— you  will  want 
To  Know  What  to  Look  For. 

The  spawn  floats  just  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  may  be  in  distinct  strings,  but  more  usually  in 
a  mass,  as  large  as  you  can  hold  in  your  hand,  or 


Fig.  2. — EGGS  AT  THE  END 
OF  THE  FIFTH  DAY. 


bigger.  It  is  nearly  transparent,  looking  like  white 
of  egg  or  clear  tapioca  jelly;  through  it  will  be 
large  numbers  of  little  black  or  darkish  spots.  A 
few  eggs,  12  or  20,  will  answer  your  purpose  as  well 
as  a  quart.  Indeed,  you  will,  if  there  are  but  few, 
care  for  and  watch  them  better ;  they  will  seem 
more  precious  than  if  you  had  hundreds.  One  of 


Fig.  3.— SIXTH  DAY.  Fig.  4.— EIGHTH  DAY. 

the  first  things  a  young  naturalist  should  learn  is, 
not  to  waste  material.  Regard  each  egg  as  if  you 
had  to  learn  all  you  could  from  that  one  and  could 
get  no  other;  by  beginning  in  this  way,  when  you 
get  hold  of  something  really  rare,  you  will  know 
how  to  make  the  most  of  it.  What  looks  like  a 
mass  with  specks  through  it,  is  really  separate  eggs, 
as  in  figure  1,  each  surrounded  by  a  transparent 
membrane  or  bag,  which  represents  the  egg-shell. 
Separate  a  few  eggs  from  the  mass  ;  don’t  be  afraid 
to  handle  it  (as  it  will  not,  as  some  boys  say,  “  make 
you  have  warts”),  and  place  in  your  vial  or  small 
tin  box ;  if  you  have  neither,  make  a  horn  of  stiff 
paper  and  put  the  spawn  into  that.  Now  look 
about  in  the  water  for  some 

Fine-Leaved  Water  Plants, 
selecting  those  that  are  the  most  delicate,  and  look 
as  if  they  would  continue  to  grow  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water.  The  stick  is  to  help  you  to  get 
these ;  if  you  find  two  or  more  kinds,  take  some 
of  each  ;  give  them  a  rinse  to  remove  any  mud,  and 
place  them  in  your  larger  tin  box,  or  if  you  have 
nothing  else,  take  paper  again.  Now,  having  your 
spawn  and  your  plants,  get  them  home  before  they 
dry  up.  As  to  watch  your  eggs  you  wish  to  both 
look  at  ttyem  while  they  are  in  the  water  and  to 


Fig.  5. — END  OF  THE  NINTH  DAY. 

take  them  out  when  you  please,  a  shallow  dish  will 
be  better  than  a  glass  jar.  A  bowl  or  a  more 
shallow  dish  will  answer.  Put  in  some  rain-water, 
your  young  plants  and  your  spawn  ;  set  the  dish 
where  it  will  have  abundant  light,  in  the  window 
of  a  room  where  there  is  no  fire.  If  the  sun  6hines 
directly  on  the  dish,  shade  it  with  a  piece  of  paper, 
as  you  do  not  wish  to  cook  the  eggs.  If  you  can 
cover  the  dish  with  a  pane  of  glass  all  the  better, 
as  it  will  keep  out  the  dust  and  check  the  evapora¬ 
tion  of  the  water.  You  will  need 

Some  Kind  of  a  Magnifier. 

You  can  learn  a  great  deal  without,  but  much  more 
with  one.  The  little  “  Agriculturist's  Simple 
Microscope”  will  answer  admirably,  though  the 
larger  “Compound  Microscope”  will  be  better. 
These  preparations  are  made  that  you  may  see 
these  eggs,  with  no  sign  of  life,  gradually  change 
and  finally  produce  a  living  animal.  It  is  well  to 
have  an  idea  of  what  we  expect  to  see.  The 
changes  of  our  common  frog’s  egg  usually  take 


Fig.  6. — END  OF  TnE  FOURTEENTH  DAY. 


about  a  month  from  the  time  the  spawn  is  laid 
until  the  living  creature  leaves  it.  The  time  is 
governed  by  the  temperature,  and  it  may  vary  with 
the  different  kinds  of  frogs.  You  should  examine 
the  eggs  carefully  at  least  daily,  and  be  sure  to 


Make  a  Note  of  What  Yon  See. 

The  English  eggs  showed  no  ebatige  until  the 
fifth  day,  when  the  central  dot  changed,  and  showed 
what  is  called  “  cleavage,”  as  in  figure  2.  On  the 
sixth  day  the  shape  was  as  in  figure  3,  and  on  the 
eighth  day  it  appeared  like  figure  4.  The  condition 
on  the  ninth  day  is  given  in  figure  5,  in  which  both 
the  real  size  of  the  egg  is  shown  and  the  same 
magnified  four  times.  Now  the  parts  begin  to  show 
themselves  ;  at  a  are  the  beginning  of  the  gills,  and 
at  b  the  distinct  tail.  From  this  time  onward 
changes  were  quite  rapid.  The  14th  day’s  appear¬ 
ance  is  shown  in  figure  6,  of  the  real  size,  and  en¬ 
larged  the  same  as  before;  the  gills  had  grown 
very  much,  the  nostril  could  be  seen,  and  on  this- 
day,  for  the  first  time,  motion  was  observed ;  the 
little  creature  bringing  its  head  and  tail  together 
with  a  jerk.  On  the  next  day,  the  15th,  some  of 


Fig.  7. — TADPOLES  OUT  OF  THE  EGGS  (15TH  DAY). 

the  little  tadpoles  were  out  of  the  egg,  lying  upon 
and  eating  some  of  the  remains  of  the  jelly-like 
mass.  When  the  creatures  first  left  the  egg  they 
were  the  size  of  the  smaller  one  in  figure  7,  the 
other  being  magnified  about  three  diameters.  I 
suppose  you  all  know  that  the  first  form  of  the 
frogs  and  toads  is  called  a  tadpole,  and  boys  often 
call  them  pollywogs.  On  the  17th  day  the  tad¬ 
pole’s  external  gills  had  increased  much,  as  shown 


Fig.  8. — TADPOLES  ON  THE  SEVENTEENTH  DAY. 

in  figure  8,  where  the  view  is  seen  looking  down 
upon  its  back  of  one  of  real  and  of  enlarged  size. 
These  gills,  very  much  branched,  are  only  to  be 
seen  when  the  tadpole  is  very  young.  In  a  week, 
more  or  less,  according  to  the  weather,  these  outer 
gills  disappear,  and  then  the  animal  breathes  just 
as  fishes  do,  by  the  aid  of  another  set  of  gills. 


A  Spool  Arrow  Gnu. 

“  J.  W.  H.,”  Mendocino  Go.,  California,  sends  a. 
sample  of  a  toy  for  the  benefit  of  the  boys  and 
girls.  The  materials  required  for  this  “  gun  ”  are 
a  spool,  a  piece  of  India  rubber,  some  strong  thread, 
and  one  or  more  arrows. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  mat¬ 
ter  for  a  boy  to  find  an 
empty  spool,  and  most 
families  have  suitable 
rubber  that  he  can  get. 

The  strip  of  rubber  is 
tied  upon  the  spool  in 
the  position  shown  in 
the  engraving.  A 
straight  piece  of  wood 
with  a  heavy  blunt  head 
makes  the  arrow.  This 
is  put  through  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  spool,  the  end 
brought  against  the 
rubber,  and  drawn 
back,  when  it  is  ready 
to  fire.  There  is  not 
much  explanation  nec¬ 
essary  for  this  toy.  From 
what  has  been  said 
any  boy  will  know  how 
to  make  and  use  this  gun.  There  are  many  caretui 
persons  who  object  to  toy-guns  and  pistols,  and  to 
everything  that  will  shoot;  even  including  the  bow 
and  arrow.  But  it  is  the  delight  of  a  boy  to  have 
a  toy  with  some  “  go  ”  in  it,  and  the  sooner  the 
boy  learns  all  about  a  toy,  the  mischief  it  can  do  as 
well  as  the  sport  they  can  afford,  the  better. 
Boys  should  know  that  no  form  of  gun  is  properly 
a  house-toy,  but  should  always  be  played  with  in 
the  open  air.  In  shooting  with  a  toy-gun  of  any 
kind,  have  no  random  firing;  always  make  sure 
that  there  is  no  one  between  the  gun  and  the  mark. 
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Our  Puzzle  Box. 

PLACES  IK  ASIA,  CONCEALED. 

1.  I  am  hurrying  to  catch  the  noon  train. 

2.  If  you  want  to  try  your  luck,  now  is  the  time. 

3.  I  tried  to  borrow  a  little  cash,  merely  for  fun. 

4.  Lemonade  never  disagreed  with  me. 

5.  Don’t  he  hypocritical ;  cant  only  disgusts  one. 

6.  Well,  then,  I  will  sing  an  anthem. 


ANSWER  TO  THE  SIXTEEN  POINT  PUZZLE. 
CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  country  but  not  in  state, 

My  next  is  in  captain  but  not  in  mate, 

My  third  is  in  whisper  but  not  in  speak, 

My  fourth  is  in  dimple  but  not  in  cheek. 

My  fifth  is  in  crumpet  but  not  in  bun, 

My  sixth  is  in  abbess  but  not  in  nun. 

My  seventh  is  in  lather  but  not  in  soap, 

My  eighth  is  in  patience  but  not  in  hope, 

My  ninth  is  in  chapter  but  not  in  verse, 

My  tenth  is  in  patient  but  not  in  nurse, 

My  eleventh  is  in  Hebrew  but  not  in  Greek, 

My  twelfth  is  in  lowly  but  not  in  meek, 

My  thirteenth  is  in  cellar  but  not  in  vault, 

My  whole  is  quite  blameless  and  free  from  fault. 

CONUNDRUMS  BASED  ON  “  "WORD-MAKING.” 

( Example :  Into  what  fabulous  monster  could 
you  turn  a  certain  vehicle,  with  the  letter  H  ?  Dray 
into  hydra.) 

1.  Into  what  animals  could  you  turn  some  others 
with  the  letter  Z  ? 

2.  How  could  you  make  a  lad  dutiful  with  the 
letter  E  ? 

EAST  NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  9  letters  : 

My  1,  7,  9,  is  a  bituminous  carbon. 

My  5,  9,  2,  7,  8,  is  precipitous. 

My  3,  4,  7,  is  to  prosecute. 

My  5,  9,  2,  6,  is  to  seethe. 

My  whole  is  a  verse  in  the  Bible. 

Marie  Barber. 


anagrams. 


1.  O  Sid  gains, 

2.  I  hurt  sermon. 

3.  A  cat’s  titles. 

4.  Only  a  duel. 

5.  The  big  end. 


6.  Ned,  I  bear  it. 

7.  A  keen  Sam. 

8.  Visit  lions. 

9.  I  souse  garlic. 

10.  Beans  under  a  cup. 


curtailments. 

1.  Curtail  a  rover,  and  leave  a  bolting  sieve  for 
meal. 

2.  Curtail  rank,  and  leave  an  animal. 

3.  Curtail  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  leave  a 
stone  of  coarse  texture. 

4.  Curtail  a  dweller  on  the  wild  mountains,  and 
leave  the  friend  of  your  bosom. 

5.  Curtail  an  article  of  food,  and  leave  a  large 

number.  Henry  Alice  Donogh. 

SQUARE  WORD. 

1.  A  room  or  building.  3.  Open. 

2.  A  blessed  sentiment.  4.  Shut  up.  Rush  S. 

CHANGED  HEADS. 

Change  my  head  several  times  and  make 
(1)  an  unpleasant  sensation,  (2)  a  term  of 
endearment,  (3)  a  boundary,  (4)  a  character 
in  Shakspeare,  (5)  a  fruit,  (6)  a  period  of 
time,  (7)  an  animal,  (8)  left,  (9)  dry,  (10)  to 
give  audience  to,  (11)  a  drop  of  fluid,  (12) 
ornaments,  (13),  the  fashion,  and  (14)  the 
last  class. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  is  what  each  Englishman 
Will  sometimes  say  he  is, 

Unless  he  may  be  deaf  and  dumb, 

Or  something  be  amiss. 

My  next  is  found  in  every  land 
Where  tree  or  herbage  grows, 

It  sometimes  may  conceal  a  thief, 

It  sometimes  bears  a  rose. 

Ah  !  traveller,  beware  my  whole  1 
Use  well  your  ears  and  eyes, 

Lest,  all  at  once,  your  enemy 
Should  take  you  by  surprise. 

SCATTERED  SQUARE. 

(The  letters  for  the  first  word  must  be 
taken  from  the  first  line  of  the  stanza,  the 
second  word  from  the  second  line,  the  third  word 
from  the  third  line,  and  the  fourth  word  from  the 
fourth  line.) 

Swift  upon  its  downy  wing 
The  swallow  skims  the  evening  air, 

And  all  the  birds  together  sing 
A  pean  to  the  day  so  fair. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

The  initials,  read  upwards,  give  the  transcendent 
name  of  certain  foreigners. 

The  finals,  read  upwards,  give  the  name  of  a 
railroad  manager. 

1.  Intellectual  constitution. 

2.  A  plant  dedicated  to  Apollo. 

3.  People  who  live  on  different  sides  of  the 
equator. 

4.  To  deposit  sacredly. 

5.  One  who  rejoices  for  a  victory. 

6.  Province. 

7.  Made  eternal. 

8.  The  puff-ball. 

9.  A  Hebrew  measure. 

10.  The  first  four  letters  of  a  word  (of  five) 

meaning  a  key.  Hera  Olea  Pharos. 

pi. 

Fi  a  nam  anc  eb  paphy  dan  tednocent  ni  ish  won 
nompacy  eh  liwl  leglenray  eb  dogo  paymonc  rof 
throes. 


“  IIow  Does  Coffee  Grow?  ** 

The  youngster  who  asks  this  question  need  not 
apologize  for  it,  as  it  is  a  very  proper  one.  Don’t- 
be  afraid  to  ask,  for  your  questions  are  always  wel¬ 
come,  and  if  we  do  not  give  an  answer  at  once, 
there  is  a  good  reason  for  not  doing  so.  Before 
answering  how  Coffee  grows,  let  us  see  where  it 
grows.  If  you  were  to  visit  one  of  the  immense 
stores  in  New  York  where  only  coffee  and  tea  are 
sold,  you  would  see  a  great  display  of  bags  with 
large  labels  showing  that  they  contain  Java,  Mocha,, 


Fig.  1.- 


Answers  to  Puzzles  iu  the  March  Number. 

Definitions.  — 1.  Bower. 
2.  Deacon  3.  Elegant.  4. 
Gyral.  5.  Grip.  6.  Indict. 
7.  Parole.  8.  Skill.  9.  Ta¬ 
blet.  10.  Flag. 

Numerical  Enigma. — A 
boil  in  the  kettle  is  worth 
two  on  the  nose. 


-LEAVES  AND  FLOWERS  OF  COFFEE  (REDUCED). 

Rio,  Porto-Rico,  Jamaica,  Liberian,  and  other  cof¬ 
fees.  If  you  were  to  look  up  these  countries  on 
the  map,  you  would  find  that  they  are  all  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  globe.  Indeed  coffee  cannot 
be  cultivated  where  the  average  temperature  is  be¬ 
low  64  or  70  degrees.  Left  to  itself  the  Coffee  tree 
grows  to  the  liight  of  20  or  25  feet,  but  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  it  is  kept  less  than  10  feet  high,  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  gathering  the  crop.  It  forms  a  hand¬ 
some  pyramid,  with  branches  nearly  reaching  the 
ground.  The  leaves  are  evergreen  and  the  flowers 
pure  white,  the  shape  of  both  being  6hown  in  figure 
1,  while  figure  2  shows  a  flower  of  the  real  size,  d. 
The  flower  is  deliciously  fragrant,  and  when  it  drops 
it  is  followed  by  a  fruit  the  size  of  a  small  cherry, 
which  becomes  red  as  it  matures,  and  when  quite 
ripe  is  of  a  rich  reddish  brown  color.  On 
account  of  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers  and  its 
beauty  when  in  fruit,  the  Coffee  tree  is  often 
cultivated  in  our  greenhouses,  where  it  is  always 


b 

Fig.  2. — FLOWER  AND  FRUIT  OF  COFFEE  (REAL  SIZE). 

an  object  of  interest  to  those  who,  like  our  young 
friend,  would  like  to  know  how  coffee  grows.  Fig¬ 
ure  2  gives  a  fruit,  b,  and  the  same  at  c  cut  open, 
showing  the  two  6eeds  it  contains.  These  seeds,  a, 
are  what  we  use  as  coffee,  and  in  the  trade  are 
known  as  “  coffee  beans  ”  and  by  the  still  more 
incorrect  name  of  “coffee  berries,”  for  as  we  have 
seen  they  are  not  berries  at  all,  but  seeds.  The 
fruits  of  the  Coffee  tree  are  gathered  by  hand  and 
spread  in  the  sun,  and  when  the  pulp  is  quite  dry, 
they  are  run  between  rollers,  to  free  the  seeds  from 
all  adhering  matters,  after  which  they  are  passed 


Decapitations. — 1.  Sash, 
ash.  2.  Scream,  cream.  3. 
Shatter,  hatter.  4.  Shoe, 
hoe.  5.  Soil,  oil.  6.  Skin, 
kin.  7.  Brook,  rook. 

Anagrams.— 1.  Sustained. 
2.  Territorial.  3.  Entwined. 
4.  Producers.  5.  Correspond¬ 
ed.  6.  Congratulate.  7.  In¬ 
stances.  8.  Altercations.  9. 
Foregone.  10.  Geometrical. 

Cross-word. — Toadstool. 

Alphabetical  Arithme¬ 
tic.  —  2071)94685073(45719. 
{Key.  One  milk-pan). 

Pi. — It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  set  up  our  own  standard 
of  right  and  wrong,  and 
judge  people  accordingly. 

Positives  and  Compa¬ 
ratives. — 1.  Sow,  sour.  2. 
Coarse,  courser.  3.  Quote, 
quota.  4.  Let,  letter.  5. 
Mad,  madder.  6.  Wand, 
wander. 


Illustrated  Rebus,  N».  ASS. — This  is  worthy  of  careful  study  by 
our  friends,  both  for  the  amusement  and  for  the  good  instruction  it  contains. 


Illustrated  Rebus,  483 : 
Curtail  your  expenses  and 
increase  your  income. 
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through  a  sort  of  fanning  mill  to  winnow  them, 
when  they  are  ready  to  be  put  into  bags  for  market. 

The  Pel  Talf. 

No  animal  in  the  whole  range  of  live  stock  upon 
the  farm  makes  a  finer  pet  for  children  than  a  young 
calf.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all  my  young 
readers  want  a  pet  calf,  and  there  are  many  who 
are  not  so  situated  that  they  can  have  one,  however 
much  they  may  desire  it.  But  most  of  the  boys 
and  girls  living  on  farms,  where  calves  come  and 
go  every  year,  can  have  and  I  may  add,  ought  to 
have,  such  a  pet.  A  calf  is  naturally  a  very  gentle 
animal,  and  in  the  hands  of  equally  gentle  children, 
it  makes  a  pet  that  is  loved  even  after  its  “  calf- 
hood  ”  has  been  out-grown.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  comfort  to  a  child  in  the  feeling  that  the  pet 
is  its  own ;  and  the  older  readers  may  find  in  this 
fact  a  plea  for  the  giving  of  young  animals  to  their 
children  to  care  for  and  bring  up.  I  remember 
very  well  the  first  “  little  bossy  ”  I  had  as  my  own 


(in  name).  It  was  just  as  red  as  a  red  calf  can  be, 
with  the  single  exception  of  a  small,  white  spot 
on  the  forehead.  On  this  account  I  named  the 
little  creature  “Spot,”  and  that  before  she  was  a 
week  old.  “  Spot’s  ”  mother  was  very  affectionate 
to  her  new  daughter,  and  did  all  she  could  to  make 
the  early  life  of  the  little  calf  a  happy  one.  My 
attentions  were  misunderstood  by  the  old  cow,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  she  ever  had  perfect  confidence 
in  what  I  did  for  her  little  one.  It  was  the  custom 
with  “  our  folks  ”  to  remove  the  calf  from  the  cow 
after  the  third  day,  and  “  Spot  ”  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  When  her  time  was  up  she  was  taken 
to  a  stall  in  the  barn,  and  left  there  all  to  herself, 
while  the  mother  bellowed  and  lowed  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  yard  for  the  little  one  that  had  been  taken 
from  her  forever.  No,  not  so  long  as  that,  but 
until  “Spot”  was  no  longer  a  calf,  and  all  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  real  relationship  between  them  had 
gone.  “Spot”  and  I  bad  great  times  together. 
That  she  had  a  will  of  her  own  was  clear  when  I 


came  to  teach  her  to  drink.  At  first  she  would 
rather  go  without  her  food  than  wet  her  nose  in 
the  pail  of  freshly  drawn  milk,  but  she  soon  came 
j  to  love  her  “  mess  ”  as  a  hungry  boy  does  a  bowl  of 
I  bread  and  milk.  “Spot”  grew  upas  one  of  the 
finest  heifers  in  the  county,  with  a  coat  as  smooth 
and  glossy  as  a  new  silk  hat — made  so  by  the  rub¬ 
bing  and  brushing  that  she  received  at  my  hands. 

The  engraving  shows  a  calf  of  another  color,  and 
is  the  property  of  a  thoughtful  girl.  The  kind 
treatment  which  the  calf  has  received  from  the  little 
ones  of  the  family  has  made  it  even  more  fearless 
than  the  children,  and  the  greatest  sympathy  exists 
between  them.  There  is  more  in  having  a  pet  and 
caring  for  it  tenderly  than  one  may  at  first  sight 
think.  It  develops  a  part  of  the  child’s  nature 
that  is  its  best  side.  I  wish  every  child  could  have 
some  such  living,  loving  thing  to  provide  for,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  essentials,  almost,  to  the  proper 
growth  of  the  child,  making  its  after  life  easier, 
richer,  and  better.  Uncle  Hal. 
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Jlorc  Improvements— Enlargement  of 
tlie  Beatty  Factory. 

Increasing  business  has  made  necessary  an  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  Beatty  Organ  Factory  at  Washington,  N.  J., 
and  the  erection  of  a  new  foundry  and  machine  shop,  in 
order  to  meet  the  demand  promptly.  The  main  build¬ 
ing  ie  to  be  extended  100  feet,  with  an  additional  wing  SO 
feet  long.  A  new  engine  of  150  horse-power  will  also  be 
purchased.  He  has  also  bought  11  acres  of  land  adjoin¬ 
ing  his  factory  for  piling  away  lumber,  residences  for  hia 
workman  etc.  Mr.  Beatty  offers  Parlor  Organs  at  ex¬ 
tremely  low  prices,  and  to  any  purchaser  who  will  visit 
hi»  factory,  and  select  the  instrument  in  person,  he  will 
deduct  $5  from  ,his  advertised  prices  to  pay  their  travel¬ 
ling  expenses.  He  is  only  too  glad  to  have  intended 
purchasers  visit  his  establishment.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Beatty  is  very  successful  in  his  business,  and  that  he  is 
Belling  more  instruments  that  are  sold  direct  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  than  any  other  house.  Mr.  Beatty  earnestly  requests 
that  intended  purchasers  visit  him  and  see  that  the  in¬ 
struments  he  advertises  so  largely  are  just  as  he  repre¬ 
sents  them.  Head  his  new  Advertisement. 

Parents  Should  Ash  for  the 

<A.S.T.C?) 

BLACK  TIP 

In  place  of  the  metal,  as  it  WIDLi  WEAR.  AS  WEIL, 
and  is  intended  to  take  its  place 

UPON  CIIILDREK’S  SHOES 


WAIT,  ORDER. 


Liquid  Paints 


are  strictly  pure  linseed  oil  paints  of  a  higher  grade  than 
have  ever  before  been  manufactured  for  structural  pur¬ 
poses.  They  are  sold  by  United  States  standard  gallon 
measure,  and  although  they  command  a  higher  price 
any  other  paints,  a  saving  of  25  to  33  per  cent,  of  cus¬ 
tomary  outlay  can  be  effected  by  their  use,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  wonderful  covering  properties  and  supe¬ 
rior  durability. 

The  finest  and  most  extensive  structures  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  painted  with  these  paints,  among  others  the 
United  States  Capitol  at  Washington,  the  Metropolitan 
Railroad  of  New  York,  etc. 

Samples  of  thirty-two  newest  shades  for  dwellings 
sent  free  by  mail. 


WAIT,  ORDER, 


ROOF, 

RAILROAD  &  SEASIDE  PAINTS. 


These  paints  are  prepared  ready  for  use,  and  we  guar¬ 
antee  them  to  be  better  and  more  economical  paints  than 
have  ever  before  been  offered  to  the  public  for  similar  : 
purposes.  They  were  originally  designed  for  preserving 
tin  and  other  roofs,  but  are  also  specially  adapted  for' 
Brick  Walls ,  Out-buildings,  Fences ,  Floors,  Iron  Work, 
Railroad  Buildings ,  Bridges ,  Freight  Cars ,  Steamboat 
Decks,  Ships.  Boats ,  &c.,  and  all  wood  and  iron  work  in 
contact  with  salt  or  fresh  water.  They  possess  a  more 
■elastic  body  than  any  other  paints  ever  produced,  and 
less  liable  to  injury  from  abrasion  or  other  hard  usage. 
They  are  supplied  in  seven  colors. 


Be  sore  and  get  tlie  GENUINE,  which  are  manufactured  only  by 

H.  W,  JOHNS  ffl’F’G  CO,,  87  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 

Manufacturers  of  Genuine  Asbestos  Roofing,  Steam-pipe  and  Boiler  Coverings,  Boards,  Gaskets,  Steam  Packing > 
Sheathing,  Fire-Proof  Coatings,  Cements,  etc.  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  free  by  mail. 


56  of  the  most  Popular  Song’s, 
25  Samples,  and  Agents’  Catalogue 
sent  free  on  receipt  of  6c.  in  stamps 
to  pay  postage  and  packing,  to  all  who 
mention  this  paper. 

London  Importing  Co. 

22,  24  &  26,  4th  Ave.  N.  Y. 


The  Housekeeper’s  Delight  and  the  Cook’s  Favorite! 


Oil  Cook-Stove. 


A  Model  of  Comfort,  Convent’ 
ence,  and  Economy.  Far  surpas* 
aes  any  Oil  Stove  yet  invented. 
No  Fires  to  Build  ! 

No  Sweltering  Heat! 

No  Smoke! 
No  Ashes  to  Remove!  No 
Dust!  No  Bad  Odor! 
Will  cook  3  articles  at  the  same 
time. 

CANNOT  BE  EXPLODED,  as  it 
DOES  NOT  HEAT  THE  OIL. 
Send  for  Circular.  Manufactured 
and  for  sale  by 

HUFF  &  BRA  IN  ARB, 
748  Broadway, 

New  York. 


World’s  ONLY  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively.— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for 

Invalids  and  Cripples 

Self-propulsion  by  use  of  hands  only,  in 
street  or  house.  Comfort,  durability,  and 
ease  of  movement  unequalled.  Patentee 
and  Maker  of  the  “  Rolling  Chairs  ”  pushed 
about  at  the  Centennial.  For  Illustrated  -=— 
Catalogue  send  stamp  and  mention  American  Aariculturis 
HERBERT  S.  SMITH,  32  Platt  St.,  New  Yorl 


THE  FARMER’S  WATCH. 

The  best  and  most  reliable  Timepiece  ever 
offered  by  a  first-class  house.  A  perfect  Time¬ 
keeper,  Stem  Winder  and  Stem  Setter.  Solid 
German  Silver  Open  Face  Case,  nickel  plated  in 
the  best  manner.  This  is  not  a  “Cfteap  Watch," 
but  the  best  made  for  the  money.  Circular  free. 
By  express,  f  10.  J.  S.  Birch  &  Co.,  38  Dey  St.,N.Y. 

For  Washing  Win¬ 
dows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings 
from  Fire,  and  Trees, 
Vines,  etc.,  from  In¬ 
sects,  Potato  Bugs 
and  Canker  Worms. 
No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home,  or  Factory,  should 
be  without  the  Fountain 
Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular. 

J.  A,  WHITMAN, 

Patentee  &  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 


ALABASTINE, 


Superior  to  Kalsomine  for  Walls  and  Ceilings.  It  is  a  val¬ 
uable  discovery,  and  Is  unequaled  for  beauty  and  durability. 
It  will  pay  vou  to  send  for  Sample  Card  and  Testimonials  to 
_LE¥  BROS-  32  Burling  Slip,  N.  Y.  City,  or 
KRILL  PAINT  CO.,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Boston,  or 
M.  B.  CHURCH,  Seand  Rapids,  Mich. 


“We  have  already  given  a  favorable  report  upon  these  paints,  and  a  year’s  additional  wear  confirms  the  opinion, 
formerly  expressed.  To  meet  the  demand  caused  by  new  styles  in  decoration,  the  H.  W.  Johns  Co.  have 
brought  out  a  variety  of  “fashionable”  shades  which  will  allow  every  style  of  outside  and  inside  decoration 
to  be  done  with  these,  that  is  possible  with  common  paints.”— American  Agriculturist,  April,  1881. 


fHE  ESTEY  ORGAN  through 

its  intrinsic  merit  has  won 
a  wide  popularity.  It  is  univer¬ 
sally  known  as  combining  sweet¬ 
ness  and  power  of  tone,  skilled 
and  thorough  mechanism,  new 
and  elegant  designs. 


J.  ESTEY  .&  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 

>  - - 

Illustrated  Catalogues  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants. 


GUATEFUI.  -  COMFORTING. 

EPPS’  COCOA 

BREAKFAST, 

<  «T>  Y  athorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern 
X>  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet 
that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  are  floating  around  us,  ready  to  attack  wherever 
there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by 
keeping  ourselves  well  fortifipd  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly 
nourished  frame.” — Civil  Service  Gazette.  Made  simply  with, 
boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  in  tins  (only  >6-lb  and  lb),  labeled 
JAMES  EPPS  &  CO., Homoeopathic  Chemists, London, Eng. 
New  York  and  Chicago:  Smith  &  Vanderrfek. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  RUGS 


Beautiful  Turkish  Rug  Patterns.  Any  lady  can 
make  them  from  rags  or  yarn  at  a  trifling  expense.  Great 
profits,  permanent  business  to  Agents.  Send  stamp  for  cir¬ 
cular.  E.  S.  FROST  &  CO.,  22  Tremont  Row,  Boston,  1  via  Li 

PRAYS,  Recitations,  Dialogues,  Temperance,  Sen¬ 
timental, Comic,  15c.  Amusements  all  kinds.Books, Music, 
etc.  Catalogues  free.  Happy  Hours  Bazar,  5  Beekman  St.,  N.Y. 


RAY’S  Patent  SUN 
SHADE  and  Umbrellas. 

Easily  adjusted  to  the  body, 
leaving  arms,  hands,  and  head 


free.  A  sure  protection  to  all 
prosecuting  their  work  or  play 
exposed  to  sun  or  rain,  in  addl- 

_  tion  to  the  Comfort  and  En-  _ 

ckwrtmce  that  It  renders.  It  will  prevent  a  large  percentage 
of  sickness  and  sun-stroke.  Write  for  Circulars  and  Price- 
List  to  BERGEUND  &  CO.,  252  Broadway,  New  York. 


jt 


WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y., 

MANUFACTURE KS  OF 

Portable  and  Agricultural 

Steam  Engines 

Of  tlie  HIGHEST  STANDARD,  in  every  respect,  of  ma® 
terials  and  workmanship.  Were  pioneers  in  the 
manufacture  of 

Practically  Portable  Steam  Engines, 

And  with  determined  policy  to  build  only  the  best  ma¬ 
chinery  from  the  best  materials,  and  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner  of  construction,  and  with  continued  improvements, 
have  attained  tlie  highest  standard  in  excellence  of  work¬ 
manship,  simplicity  of  design  and  capacity  of  power  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  have  maintained  their  manufacture,  the- 

Standard  Portable  and  Agricultural  Engines 

of  the  world.  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  on  application* 
Mention  this  paper. 


Improvement  for  18  8  1. 

THE  SAFETY  HOT  BLAST 

OIL  STOVE. 

Does  not.  heat  tlie  house.  Perfect 
for  all  kinds  of  Cooking  and  Heating 
Irons.  Always  ready  and  reliable.  The 
most  satisfactory  Stove  made  and  the 
Clieapest.  $W~  Send  for  circulars. 

The  Whitney  Manuf’*  Co., 

1123  CHESTNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA.  - 


IGE’S 

OOP 


I  JPJae  MOST  RELIABLE  ^OOD*~\ 

For  Infants  Invalids. 

Used  everywhere.  Not  a  med¬ 
icine,  but  a  steam-cooked  food, 
suited  to  the  weakest  stomach. 
Take  no  other.  Sold  by  druggists. 

,  Woolrich  &  Co.  on  every  label. 


STANYAN’S  PATENT 


“  As  good  bread  as  ever  was  eaten  can  be  made  without 
touching  the  dough  with  the  hands  by  the  use  of  the  Stan- 
yan  Mixer.” — American  Agriculturist,  Jan.  1881. 

“  We  are  much  pleased  with  your  bread  making  machine, 
and  consider  it  a  decided  success.”— Marshall  P.  Wilder. 
.Boston,  Mass. 

“The  quality  of  its  work  is  unsurpassed.”— TP. S.  Walcott., 
New  York  Mills,  N.  Y. 

No.  1,  taking  two  to  three  quarts  of  flour,  $3a00. 

No.  2,  taking  three  to  four  quarts  of  flour,  $3.23. 

Forwarded  upon  receipt  of  Price. 

DUTCHEIt  TEMPLE  CO.,  Hopedale,  MaM. 

Money  Order  Office,  Milford,  Mass. 
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BLISS’ AMERICAN  WONDER  PEA 


Extra  Early,  Very  Dwarf  (8  to  IO  Inches),  Re¬ 
quires  no  Bushing,  Exquisite  Flavor. 

Acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  best  and  earliest  Pea  grown. 

Editor  of  American  Agriculturist  says  :  “Very  early,  productive 
And  good  ;  quality  not  to  be  surpassed.” 

OAUTION. — As  there  is  another  Pea  in  the  market  called 
41  American  Wonder,”  send  to  us  and  get  the  genuine  Bliss’  Amer¬ 
ican  Wonder.  Observe  our  fao-simile  on  every  package. 

Prices. — One-fouxth  pint  package,  20  cents;  pint,  65  cents; 
•  quart,  $1.25 ;  by  mail,  post-paid. 

4Dur  Novelty  Sheet,  giving  full  particulars,  mailed  free. 

B.  K.  BLISS  ^  SONS’ 

HAND  BOOK  for  the  FARM  &  GARDEN. 

300  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS, 

TTith  a  richly  colored  p1  e  of  a  Group  of  Pansies,  and  a  descrip¬ 
tive  priced  list  of  2,000  varieties  of  Flower  and  Vegetable 
seeds— with  much  useful  information  upon  their  culture — 150 
pages— mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  10  cents,  which  can  be 
deducted  from  first  order  for  seeds. 

Address,  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 


NEW  POTATOES. 

•If  1 

■as  early  as  the  Alpha. 

White  Star.— Perfectly  distinct  ;  medium  early;  fault¬ 
less. 

Adirondack.— Extremely  productive,  flesh  pure  white, 
floury  and  of  excellent  flavor  ;  keeps  well ;  very  handsome. 
Price  of  either  of  the  above  varieties  by  mail,  1  pound  $1.00; 
3  pounds,  $2.50. 

Queen  of  the  Vnlley.— A  variety  of  enormous  size  and 
extraordinary  productiveness.  Cooks  and  keeps  well.  By 
mail  75  cts.  per  lb.;  3  lbs.  $2.00. 

Late  Beauty  of  Hebron.— A  sport  of  the  original 
Beauty  of  Hebron  ;  table  properties  of  the  highest  order. 

American  Magnuin  Bouum.— Very  early  and  pro¬ 
ductive  ;  floury  and  of  a  delicious  flavor. 

Sutton’s  English  Magnum  Bounin.— Very  prolific 
and  quality  of  first  excellence. 

American  Giant.— One  of  the  largest  and  heaviest  va¬ 
rieties  In  cultivation ;  very  productive  and  of  tine  quality; 
a  superior  market  variety..’ 

Price  of  each  of  the  last  four  named  varieties,  by  mail  60 
cts.  per  lb.;  3  lbs.  $1.25. 

For  description  and  further  particulars  send  for  our  Illus¬ 
trated  Sheet  of  Novelties  for  1881,  mailed  free  to  all. 

Also  the  following  old  and  well  known  varieties— which 
are  offered  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 


Pride  of  America. 
•Matchless. 

(Silver  Skin. 

Bliss’s  Triumph. 
Trophy. 

Beauty  of  Hebron. 
Early  Snowflake. 
.Late  Snowflake. 
Mammoth  Pearl. 
Alpha. 

•  Centennial. 


St.  Patrick. 

Clark's  No.  1. 

Burbank's. 

Compton's  Surprise. 
Dunmore. 

Bliss's  Improved  Peach  Blow 
Early  Bose. 

Late  Rose. 

Manhattan. 

Victor. 

Ruby. 


For  prices  see 

Bliss’s  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue.— Contains 
»  list  of  500  varieties  Potatoes,  embracing  several  new  and 
•very  promising  varieties,  witli  explicit  directions  for  cul¬ 
ture,  and  mueh  other  valuable  information  respecting  this 
-valuable  esculent. 

3.  K.  BLISS  Sc  SONS,  34  Barclay  St.,  N.  V. 

BURPEE’S 

ore  warranted 
fir/«t- clang.  Our 

-  ■  —  -  —  New  Trial  Box 

lor  1881  contains  one  packet  each  of  Winningstadt  Cabbage ,  New 
Alpha  Tomato  (this  aloue  sold  at  25c.),  Dewing's  Improved  Beet , 
Norfolk  Savoy  Spinach ,  Prolific  Nutmeg  Melon ,  Scarlet  Turnip 
Radish ,  New  Maltese  Parsnip,  and  Butman  Squash.  All  the  above, 
with  full  instructions,  mailed  for  only  25c.  in  postage  stermps. 
Or  we  will  mail  10  packets  of  FLOWER  SEEDS,  for  trial, 
for  35c.  Oqr'ORDER  NOW,  and  ask  for  BURPEE’S  1881 
FARM  ANNUAL,  beautifully  illustrated,  sent  free  to  aay 
address.  Write  for  it.  XV.  ATLEE  BURPEE  «fe  CO. 

Nos.  219  and  221  Church  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


My  Annual  Catalogue  oi  Vegetable  and  Flower 
■Seed  for  1881  will  be  ready  by  January,  and  sent  free 
to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  last  season  need  not  write 
for  it.  1  offer  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  vegetable 
•  seed  ever  sent  out  by  any  seed-house  in  America,  a  large 
portion  of  which  wore  grown  on  my  six  seed  farms. 
Printed  Directions  for  cultivation  on  every  par¬ 
cel.  All  seed  sold  from  My  establishment  warranted  to 
to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to  name  ;  so  far  that  should 
it  prove  otherwise,  I  will  refill  the  order  gratis.  As  the 
original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  and  Marblehead 
Squashes,  the  Marblehead  Cabbages,  and  a  score  of  other 
new  vegetables,  I  invite  the  patronage  of  all  who 
are  anxious  to  have  their  seed  fresh,  true,  and 
•of  the  very  best  strain.  NEW  VEGETABLES  A 
SPECIALTY. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


W  ebb’s  Kinver  Mangel. 

Half  Long,  &  Improved  Long  Orange 
Carrot,  Doura,  Cow  Peas, 
CHOICE  OATS,  SPRING  WHEAT, 
Sweet  Cokn  fok  Fodder,  Etc.,  Etc. 
OUR  CATALOGUE,  with  description  of  above,  with 
full  lists  of  CHOICE  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS  mailed  on  receipt  of  stamp  for  postage. 

Send  for  Special  Circulars  of 

Agricultural  Implements  of  every  kind, 

Fertilizers  of  the  best  guaranteed  quality  in  stock. 

It.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  189  and  191  Water  St.,N.  Y. 

THE  ALBANY 

Seed  Store! 

Established  50  Years. 

WE  OFFER 

Extra  Early  Tom  Thumb  Sweet  Corn, 

the  earliest  and  sweetest  grown ;  are  good  size, 
sweet  and  tender,  a  good  cropper;  will  yield  more 
salable  ears  to  the  acre  than  any  other  sort.  Per 
pkt.,  10c.;  per  qt.  50c,;  by  mail,  per  if  bush., 
81,50;  per  bushel,  $6.00. 

7/  Surprise  Musk  Melon,  the  finest  flavored 


P.&K 


r  At  \  in  the  world;  early,  sweet,  and  prolific.  Per 
1  .  1X11.  pkt.,  10c. ;  per  oz.,  35c. ;  per  y  lb.,  75c. ;  per 
lb.  $2.50,  by  mail. 

T)  0  T7"  New  Mammoth  Head  Lettuce  attains  a 
K  Xi  K  large  size;  has  a  compact  head;  white,  crisp, 
1  iIXILi  and  tender;  a  delicious  sort.  Per  pkt.,  15c. 
by  mall. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  Catalogue  free,  by  mail. 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER, 

80  State  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Landreths’ 

DAY’S 

II 

A  Large  White  Wrinkled  Marrow. 
Said  in  England  to  be  the  Earliest  Pea 
in  Existence. 

(SEE  NUMEROUS  TESTIMONIALS:) 

English  description.—"  Hardy,  robust  in  growth,  and  of  a 
size  and  quality  hitherto  unknown  among  First  Early  Peas. 
Vine  2y  feet  long  ;  very  strong  and  vigorous  ;  pods  in  pairs, 
long,  large,  well  filled  and  borne  in  profusion  throughout 
the  entire  length  of  the  vine.  By  its  remarkable  size,  qual¬ 
ity,  and  early  maturity  it  is  calculated  to  supersede  other 
varieties  for  Early  Market,  and  is  especially  recommended 
to  Market  Gardeners  as  the  first  and  best  Market  Pea.  It  is 
very  much  larger  and  said  to  be  several  days  earlier  than 
the  earliest.” 

From  Messrs.  Sutton  Sons,  Reading,  England,  Oct.  21, 
1880.— "  Your  ‘  Sunrise  ’  Pea  is  very  early,  of  good  quality, 
and  a  great  cropper.” 

Mr.  Hay,  the  introducer,  has  placed  the  entire  stock  for 
America  in  the  hands  of  ourselves  and  another  Seedsman. 
Our  Information  respecting  this  Pea  is  such  as  to  lead  us  to 
believe  that  it  is  a  very  remarkable  variety,  $1.25  per  Quart. 

£>.  L  IVDIEDTII  A 

Nos.  21  &  23  South  Sixth  St.,  betw.  Market  and  Chestnut  Sts. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW 

STOCK. 


SEEDS 

AGENTS  WAX  TED  FOR  nAY  RAKES. 

A.  IS.  CQ15U,  197  Water  St„  N.  Y. 
a-oxxixr 

CATALOGUE  OF 

NEW,  RARE,  and  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS 

Will  be  ready  February  1st,  with  a  Colored  Plate. 

It  is  full  In  really  Good  and  Beautiful  Plants.  Nepenthes, 
New  Dracaenas, '  New  Crotons,  New  Pelargoniums,  New 
Roses,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  etc.,  with  a  rich  collection  of 
Fine  Foliage  and  other  Greenhouse  and  IIot-House 
Plants,  well  grown  and  at  Low  Prices.  Free  to  all  my 
Customers  ;  to  others,  10  cts. ;  or  a  plain  copy  free. 
Catalogues  SEEDS,  ROSES,  ORCHIDS,  FRUITS,  etc.,  free. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Will  Wmoiied  vitmc  to  all  applicants,  and  to  customer,  without 
ordering  it.  It  contains  fire  colored  plates,  600  engravings, 
about  200  pages,  and  full  descriptions,  prices  and  directions  for 
planting  1500  varieties  of  V egetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants, 
lioief,  etc.  Invaluable  to  alt.  Send  for  it.  Address, 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. ,  Detroit,  Mich. 


| Send  for  our  LOW-PRICED  List  (mailed 
Ifree  on  application)  and  see  the  number  of 


j  other  RARE  PLANTS  wUa%i, 

j  Our  Greenhouses  (covering  8  acres  in  Glass) 

J  are  the  largest  in  America. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co,| 

35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


THE  DING  EE  &  QONARD  QO’S 


The  only  establishment  making  a  SPECIAL 
-  -)LAF - 


BUSINESS  OF  ROSES. 


IRCE  HOUSES 


1  post-offices.  5  splendid  varieties',  your  choice^ 
all  labeled,  for  8 1 ;  1 2  for  $2 ;  1 9  for  $3 ;  26  for  $4; 
35  for  85;  75  for  8IO;  IOO  for  813.  We  GIVE 
AWAY  y  in  Premiums  Extras^  more  ROS ES 
than  most  establishments  jrow.  Our  NEW  GUIDE* 
a  complete  Treatise  on  the  Rosei  70  pp.  elegantly  illustrated, 
describes  500  newest  and  choicest  varieties  —free  to  all. 
^  THE  DINCEE  St  CONARD  CO. 

Bose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa* 


d postpaid,, guar* 
ranteeing  safe  arrival  in  good 
condition,  our  choice  of  sorts : 


w _ I  SETS  i£SE 

r12  Roses,  § 
r15  Basket  or 

JO  Geraniums,Sl|  _ 

_  Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs,  SI  5  and 
r Hundreds  of  others,  i|Ciif  AMH  DADE 

"HEAP,  and  many  II  tW  AMJ  HAht 

your  choice  of  varieties,  see  our  72~pn.ee 

_ logue,with  colored  plate, free  to  all.  We 

offer  an  immense  stock  of  A  M  All  CD  1 1 1  TO 
Grape-Vines,  Fruit  and  wlflALLlllUlld 
Ornamental  Trees.  Evergreens,  etc. ;  8  Currants, 
SI?  25 Raspbemes.Jgls  75 Strawberries.Sl;  8 
Grapes  <$1?  8  Applet  1;  4  Pear,*  1;  8  Peach, 
SjlS  40  Sweet  Chestnut,*  1;  IOO  Hardy  Catalpa, 
9 15  etc.  Catalogue  (with  11  col’d  strawberries)  free. 
27th  Tear.  18  Greenhouses.  400  Acr  es, 

STORES.  HART  TS0N  &  CO..  Palnesville.  0. 


BULBS 


Bulbs,  Seeds,  Ferti¬ 
lizers,  Grasses,  Im¬ 
mortelles,  Baskets, 

Tftftlc  a  complete  stock.  Write  for  catalogue.  New 
1  UU1S,  Potatoes,  Lilium  Auratum  and  Tuberoses. 

J.  C.  Yiinitlian,  45  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY. 

Established  1852.  13  Greenhouses.  600  Acres.  New 

Spring  IVholesale.  and  Plant  Catalogue  free. 

BAIRD  &  TUTTLE,  Agents,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Boses  and  Geraniums. 

IOO  Roses  and  Geraniums,  by  express . $5.00 

50  “  “  “  .  3.00 

‘35  “  “  by  mail .  1.75 

14  “  “  (samples),  by  mail  l.iO 

30  Bedding  and  G.  H.  Plants,  “  “  1.10 

Lists  free.  TYRA  MONTGOMERY  , 

Mattoon,  XU. 


PLANTS 


For  Price-List  of  Vegetable 
Plants,  send  to 

S.  RUPJKIET, 

Canton,  Stark  Co.,  Ohio. 


NEW  and  CHOiCE 

ROSES,  Greenhouse  and 
Bedding  Plants.  The  best 
in  their  classes  at  lowest 
prices.  Before  yon  buy,  send 
stamp  for  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  to  HARKETT’S 
FLORAL  NURSERIES, 

Dubuque,  Iowa. 


STRflWBERRIESiROSES 

IF  YOU  INTEND  TO  PLANT  Small  Fruits, 
Roses,  Shrubs,  Viura,  Flowering  or  Vegetable  Plants, 
send  for  my  free  Catalogue  full  of  iryformation. 

STRAWBERRY  CULTURE 

GEORGE  S.  WALES,  Rochester,  New  York. 
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ELLWANGER&BARRY 


ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Offer  the  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  in  the  U.  S. 

Priced  Catalogues  sent  as  follows :  No.  1,  Fruits  with 
plate,  1  5  cts. ;  plain,  1  0  cts.  No.  2,  Ornamental 
Trees,  etc.,  with  plate,  25  cts. ;  plain,  15  cts.  No.  4, 
Wholesale,  Free.  No.  5,  Catalogue  of  Roses  for  1881, 
Free.  No.  7,  Catalogue  of  Strawberries  and  Small 
Fruits,  Free. 


BIDWELL 


E.P.ROE 


THE  COMING  STRAWBERRY. 

THIS  IS  THE 
KERRY  FOR 
HOME  USE  AND 
MARKET.  I  have 
the  largest  stock  in  the 
I  country,  and  all  wishing 
to  plant  largely  can 
make  very  reasonable  terms.  A  full  description  of  this 
superb  new  variety,  with  price  of  plants,  will  be  found  in 
catalogue.  Also  a  fine  stock  of  the 

CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY, 

and  all  the  other  Small  Fruits  and  Grape  Vines.  Address, 

JE.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall -on-Hudson,  N.  V. 

Supplies  Country  Homes 
with  choice  first-class 
Small  Fruit  Plants  and 
Grape  Vines,  and  makes 
some  singularly  liberal  of¬ 
fers  of  plants  with  the 
superbly  illustrated  work, 
“  Success  with  Small  Fruits.”  Catalogue  free.  Address, 
E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N,  ¥. 

ONION  SEED, 

CROP  OF  1880. 

Vellow  Danvers, . $3.50  per  lb.,  or  5  fb.  $16.25. 

Large  Red  Wethersfield . 3.75  “  “  5  “  17.25. 

Mailed  free  of  postage.  Special  prices  for  larger  quantities. 
ROBERT  BUIST,  Jr., 

Seed  Grower,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HOVEY  &  CO.,  BOSTON, 

SEND  THEIR  NEW  CATALOGUES  OF 

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 

for  1881  FREE,  to  all  who  apply.  They  con¬ 
tain  the  most  valuable  varieties  for  Market 
Gardeners,  Florists  and  Amateurs. 

HOVEY  ifc  CO.,  16  So.  Market  St.,  Boston. 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  SPRUCES,  4  Species. 

CLETHRA  ALNIFOLIA,  a  hardy  shrub,  sweet 
flowers  for  Bees. 

An  Essay  on  Trees,  Fruit  and  Ornamental,  Trees  of 
Colorado.  Forest  Fires,  10  pages;  and  Catalogue  of  READ¬ 
ING  NURSERY,  76  pages,  on  receipt  of  10  cts.  in  stamps. 

JACOB  W.  MANNING,  Reading,  Mass. 

100  SELECTED  VARIETIES  OF 

PLANTS  AND  TINES. 

Gexuine  Stock  at  lowest  rates  for  cash.  Catalogue  free. 

J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


catalogue. 


A.  B.  &  C.  M.  WELLS,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS  POST-PAID. 

For  the  lowest  prices  yet  out  for  Small  Fbuit,  safe  ar¬ 
rival  guaranteed— see  advt.  in  April  No.  of  Agriculturist. 

LAPHAM  &  ANTHONY,  Clayton,  Del. 

ENSILAGE. 

THE 

ROSS  GIANT  CUTTERS 

For  Ensilage  and  Large  Stoot  Raisers. 

OF  IMMENSE  SIZE,  WEIGHT, 
STRENGTH,  AND  CAPACITY. 

Guaranteed  the  Best  Cutter  for  the  Business. 
Send  for  Circulars  to 

E.  W.  ROSS  &  CO., 

_ _ FULTON,  IT.  Y. 

MUNSON’S 

DIAMOND 

SCUFFLER 

Has  received  the 
approval  of  nu¬ 
merous  Garden¬ 
ers,  Small  Fruit- 
Growers,  and 
Florists,  as  the 
most  Sapid,  Effec¬ 
tive,  and  Easy 
Weeding  Tool  in 
uae.  Postpaid  for 
81.25. 

Address, 

T.  V.  MUNSON, 
Denison, 
Texas. 


ALLEN’S  IMPROVED  LABOR-SAVING  IMPLEMENTS. 

The  difficulty  which  has  always  been  in  the  way  of  our  efforts  to  intro¬ 
duce  to  the  world  our  ingenious  and  practical  farm  and  garden  implements, 
has  been  this,  our  customers  have  never  fully  appreciated  the  necessity  for 
such  tools.  It  is  not  only  that  improved  implements  lighten  labor,  which 
is  desirable,  but  they  do  their  work  in  a  manner  which  do  human  skill  can 
accomplish  without  them.  It  is  a  thousand  times  more  important  to  do 
-  things  well  than  to  do  them  fast.  While  the  Planet  Jr.  accomplish  a 
great  deal  more  than  hand  labor,  the  quality  of  their  work  has  been  our 
special  interest  and  success.  In  order  to  overcome  the  difficulty  of  under¬ 
standing  from  mere  description  machines,  which  are  different  from  all 
I  others,  we  have  issued  a  series  of  cuts  which  show  the  actual  working  of 
the  tools  in  the  ground.  These  we  will  be  glad  to  send  free  to  all  who  will 
apply  to  us.  You  will  be  interested,  and  there  is  no  time  like  the  pres¬ 
ent.  S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  229  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

IM  MEMB— ■ 

ALBERT  DICKINSON, 

Dealer  in  Timothy,  Clover,  Flax,  Hungarian,  Millet,  Red-Top,  Blue 
Grass,  Lawn  Grass,  Orchard  Grass,  Bird  Seeds,  etc. 

PO  P  CORN. 

115, 117&A119 Kinzie3s’t.,  Office  t  115  Kinzie  St., 

104, 106, 108  &  UO  Michigan  St„  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SEEDS! 


It  is  manifest  that  from  GOOD  SEEDS 
ONLY  can  Good  Vegetables  he  obtained. 
The  character  of  LANDRETHS’  SEEDS 
has  been  substantiated  beyond  all  question. 
They  are  the  STANDARD  for  Quality. 
Over  1500  acres  in  Garden  Seed  Crops 
under  our  own  cultivation. 

Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  them  in  original 
sealed  packages,  or  drop  us  a  postal  card  for 
prices  and  Catalogue. 

Wholesale  trade  prices  to  dealers  on  application. 

Founded  1784.  DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS,2land23  S.Sixth  St, Philadelphia* 


ALL  THE  CHOICE  NEW  SORTS: 


THE  GRAPE. 

I  A  Vine  each  of  the  Grand  New  Sorts  Pock-I 
llijngton,  Duchess,  Prentiss,  Lady  I 
I  Washington,  El  Dorado,  Highland,! 
IVergennes,  Early  Dawn,  Wyoming  I 
I  Red  and  Jeffersou,  one  year  old  for  $12.00 ;  I 
I  or  2  years  old  for  $16.50,  by  Mail.  Mv  Cata- 1 
I  iogue  describing  these  and  the  standard  kinds,  I 
i  with  prices  for  each  separately,  free  to  all  ap- 
“  nts.  J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  "  ' 


flicanti 


J.  T.  LOVET 


Silver,  N.  J. 


ALL  THE  GOOD  OLD  SORTS. 


Disseminator  of  the  Mammoth  Pearl  and 
Magnum  Bonum  Potatoes  (27%  bu.  grown 
from  1  lb.  of  seed),  Berkshire  Beauty  Cab¬ 
bage,  Amber  Cream  Sweet  Com,  La 
Plume  Chestnut  Celery,  etc.,  etc.  Ele¬ 
gant  Catalogue  free  to  all ;  send  for  it. 


HALF  A  MILLION 

Sweet  Potato  Plants  , 

IAlso  Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants,  in  large  supply. 
All  Plants  packed  with  extreme  care.  Priced  circr’  ~ 

J.  T.  LO V  KTT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


iJ 

J 


Asparagus— New  Variety. 

Smalley’s  Extra  Early  Defiance;  2  weeks  earlier  than 
Colossal,  a  larger,  softer  grass ;  far  luperior  to  all  other 
varieties.  One  acre  will  produce  more  grass  with  the  same 
treatment  than  2  acres  of  Colossal.  It  is  the  best  Asparagus 
grown,  either  for  private  use  or  for  market.  Two-year-old 
plants,  $5  per  100,  $30  per  1,000;  seed,  $12  per  lb.  Address. 

A,  SMALLEY,  Bound  Brook,  Box  99,  N.  J. 


SUGAR 

CANE 

SEED. 


T 


HE  only  reliable  dealer  in  Sugar  Cane 

_  Seed  for  all  latitudes.  Early  Amber  for 

the  North,  in  lots  over  50  tbs.,  10  cts.  perlb.; 
less  than  50  tbs.,  15  cts.  Kansas  Orange,  and 
Early  Orange,  in  lots  over50  lbs.,  15  cts.  per  fl>.; 
less  than  50  tbs.  20  cts.  Plans  for  my  new 
Bagasse  Burner  and  Copper  Pans,  for  Fire  or 
Steamtrains,  with  prices  furnished,  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Also,  I  keep  Instruments  and  Sup¬ 
plies  of  all  kinds.  My  enlarged  edition  for 
1881,  of  Sugar  Canes  (200  pp.),  by  mail,  $1.00. 
„  ISAAC  A.  HEDGES, 

Pres.  Miss.  Valley  Cane  Growers  Ass’n, 
2004  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


APPLE  TREES. 

MAIDEN  HAIR  TREES. 

(Salitburia  Adiantifolia.) 

And  all  other  stock  at  the  very  lowest  prices,  in 
order  to  clear  the  ground. 

Send  for  Catalogues  with  closing  out  prices. 
RCMSOJI  NURSERIES, 

B.  B.  HANCE,  Agent.  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


CAMPBELL’S  CO  KM  DRILL 

The  Standard  of  the  West.  Over  seventy-five  thousand 
now  in  use.  Manufactured  by  the  inventor,  Jakes  Camp¬ 
bell,  Harrison,  Hamilton  Co.,  O.  Send  for  circulars  and 
price  list. 


FELTON’S 

Famous  Mew  Strawberries ! 

The  Orient  and  Satin  Gloss  deserve  universal  trials. 
Earlv  Prolific  and  Reliance  R  ASPBERRIES,  the 
best  for  profit.  16  acres  in  bearing,  canes  in  fine  order.  All 
other  best  kinds  of  Small  Fruit  plants  and  Choice  Nursery 
stock  in  great  variety  at  low  prices.  Catalogues  Free. 

J.  C.  GIBSON,  „  , 

Successor  to  Gibson  &  Bennett.  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

PLANTS. 

All  the  NEW  and  STANDARD  varie¬ 
ties.  Prices  reasonable.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  sent  free.  Mention  Amor. 
Agriculturist. 

CHAS.  S.  PRATT,  Agent, 
Sunny-Side  Nursery, 

No.  Reading,  Mass. 

STRAWBERRIES, 

ROSES,  SHRUBS,  and  VINES. 

CATALOGUE  FREE.  STRAWBERRY  CULTURE  FOR 
A  1-CENT  STAMP. 

GEO*  S.  WALES,  Rochester,  IV.  Y. 

BEST  VARIETIES. 

CRAPE  VINES,  STRAW  BERRY,  RASP' 
BERRY,  BLACKBERRY,  CURRANT, 
and  GOOSEBERRY  PLANTS. 

ALSO,  THE  LARGEST  ESTABLISHMENT  IN  THE 
WORLD  FOR  THOROUGHBRED  POULTRY. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


Two  Wonderful 

NEW  RASPBERRIES. 

NEW  ROCHELLE  produces  500  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Dark  Red.  By  mail.  20  plants,  $1 ;  $3  per  100 ;  $20  per  1,000. 

CAROLINE,  like  Brinkle  Orange,  12  plants,  $1 ;  100,  $5 ; 
both  hardy  as  oaks,  fruit  very  large.  100  varieties  Evergreen 
Trees,  Japan  Maples,  Rhododendrons,  Calmias,  hardy  Aza¬ 
leas.  100  varieties  Clematis,  etc.  Catalogue  free. 

_ W.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye,  N.  Y, 

LOW’S  ESSEX  HYBRID  SQUASH, 

Without  exception  the  Best  squash  in  cultivation.  The 
most  productive,  quickest  growing  (can  be  planted  as  late 
as  July)  and  best  in  quality.  Essex  Early  Hybrid 
Tomato,  the  handsomest  and  most  profitable  Tomato 
grown.  Get  Headquarters'  Seed  of  the  above— direct  from, 
the  originator.  My  illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  for  1881  sent 
free  to  all,  giving  description  and  testimonials  from  those 
who  have  raised  and  tried  them. 

AARON  LOW,  Seedsman, 

Essex,  Essex  Co.,  Mass. 

For  |X00,000 No.  1  PEACH  TREES.  AUI  Est’d 

1881  'kinds  fruit  and  ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  I  1835 
and  Plants.  Sharpless,  Glendale,  Mt.  Vernon  and  100  other 
choice  kinds  small  Fruits  and  Osage  Orange.  Send  for  my 
low  Price  List.  Address,  J.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

McConaughey’s  Corn  Dropper. 

300  sold  by  a  local  ageDt  in  one  town.  For  testimony,  tee 
advertisement  in  Fell.  No.,  page  84.  Samples  sent  post-paid 
to  any  address  for  $1A).  Agents  wanted. 

THOS.  B.  McCONAUGHEV,  Newark,  Delaware. 

Tvnmvr  To  sell  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Grapes, 
_  .  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  No  experience  required, 

W A  NTFll  Salary  and  expenses  paid.  J.  F.  DECLARE, 
YVxl.Il  lllUj  Nurseryman,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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Lewis’s  Improved  Potato  Bug  Exterminator 


AND  AGRICULTURAL  SYRINGE. 


Price,  Zinc  Tube,  post-paid,  Polished  Brass,  post-paid,  Si. 75. 

NEW  IMPROVEMENTS - OVER  15,000  SOLI)  IN  SEVEN  MONTHS. 


The  fastest  selling  article  in  the  United  States.  As  a  Potato-Bug  Exterminator  I  challenge  the  world  for  its  equal  in  the 
saving  of  time,  labor,  and  material.  Half  to  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  London  Purple  or  Paris  Green  will  give  an 
acre  three  separate  dressings.  You  can  go  over  four  to  six  acres  per  day.  A  slight  tap  on  handle  discharges  3,0U0  to  5,000 
drops  on  each  hill.  For  syringing  fruit  trees  infested  with  canker  worm  or  other  insects  it  has  no  equal. 

AGENTS  SELL  FROM  2  TO  4  DOZEN  PER  DAY  AT  RETAIL,. 

Force  Pump,  Potato  Bug  Exterminator  and  Veterinary  Syringe. 

A  Chance  to  Buy  Throe  Polished  Brass  Machines  Worth  $  I  2  for  $5.50. 

This  is  the  best,  most  powerful,  easiest  working  and  cheapest 
th~ - ”  ’ 


P  first-class  hand-pump  in  the  world.  Made  of  hrals  throughout. 
It  sells  at  sight.  I  will  for  a  limited  period  send  a  sample  Combi¬ 
nation  Pump,  express  paid  to  any  express  station  in  t lie  United 
States  or  Canadas  for  $5.50  for  polished  brass,  or  $7  for  nickel- 
U£  plated;  regular  retail  price  for  brass,  $6;  for  nickel-plated,  $7.50. 
Weight,  4X  lbs. ;  length, 32  inches.  Agents  wanted  every  where  for 
these  goods.  Mv  agents  are  making  from  $10  to  $20  per  day.  Send 
"  for  Illustrated  Circular,  Testimonials,  and  Terms  to  Agents  to 
1  ».  c.  JL,  Hi  VV  1  S* ,  Oatsliill,  IV.  Y. 


CITY  AN1>  COIJUfTKY  TRADE 

SUPPLIED  WITH  THE 

Celeliratei  Excelsior  Lain  lower. 

H.  B.  CR8FF1WO, 

70  Cortlandt  Street,  N.  Y.  Bity. 


EXCELSIOR 

LAWN 
pSES 


FOR  HANDAm) 

HORSE 


CROQUET 
MOWER, 
$11. 

’HAND 
MOWERS 

‘hree  Patterns. 

10  to  20  inch  cut. 

HORSE 

MOWERS 

25  to  40  inch  cut. 

OUR 

SIDE-WHEEL 

SLOWER 

Is  Light,  Simple, 

aud  Durable. 
It  is  tlie  best  in  the 
market. 

_  All  our  Mowers  guaranteed. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price-List. 

CHADBORN  &  COLDWELL  MFG.  CO., Newburgh, N.Y- 


ROBERT  C.  REEVES, 

185  &  187  Water  St.,  New  York  City, 
DEALER  IN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  SEEDS, 
AND  FERTILIZERS. 

1881. 

Pennsylvania  Lawn  Mower, 

~  Surpassing  all  others 
and  pronounced  the 
best,  lightest,  runs 
more  easily,  cuts 
longer  grass,  is  more 
durable,  requires  less 
repair,  cuts  grass 
more  smoothly,  is  less 
liable  to  obstruction, 
is  of  handsome  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Penn.  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  says : 
01  It  will,  wc  believe,  wear  longer,  do  the  work  better,  with 
less  labor  than  any  other  Mower.  One  of  the  peculiarities 
is  that  it  will  cut  higher  grass  than  any  other  Mower.” 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Every  machine  war¬ 
ranted.  Address, 

LLOYD,  SUPPLEE  <fc  WALTON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


T^Buckeye’Juniqr' 

*  ^LaWnMoWER]^ 

I  MANUFACTURED  BY 

AST 


SPRINGFIELD. 


,0  o°'  o® 


4**  A  v  vO  .6  ..O’ 

>cs>  & 

*  ^ 

4?  c  ^ 


Building  Felt. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  lor  circular 
and  samples, 

C.  J.  PAY,  Camden,  N.  J. 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION. 

Over  93,004*  Sold, 


Iawn  MowertH 


12  Styles  and  Sizes  for  Hand. 

3  Styles  and  Sizes  for  Horse. 

The  “  PHILADELPHIA  ”  was  the  first  Side  Wheel  Lawn 
Mower.  Now  all  other  makers  are  trying  to  imitate  it. 
There  must  he  a  good  reason  for  this.  If  experience  is 
worth  anything, we  should  be  able  to  keep  it  as  it  always 
has  been  and  is, 

THE  BEST,  „ 

Why  buy  imitations  when  the  genuine  can  be  had  for  the 
same  money?  Examine  our  new  14-in.,  weighing  only 
30  lbs.!  Examine  our  HORSE  AND  HAND  LAWN 
SWEEPERS.  Our  machines  are,  or  ought  to  be,  for  sale  in 
your  town.  Hardware  d  alers  have  them. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &.  PASSMORE, 
Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 

METROPOLITAN  AGR1- 
CULTURAL  WORKS. 
Farm  Implements 

and  Fertilizers. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano  i 

Standard.  No.  1  Peruvian,  l.obos 
brand.- Russel  Coe’s  Super¬ 
phosphate  of  Lime. 

Complete  Manures, 
Metropolitan  Fertilizer, 
Pure  Ground  Bone. 

Sold  at  lowest  trade  i  rice,  by  the  ton 
or  cargo.  Send  for  ltsSl  Pamphlet. 
H.  B.  GRIFFING, 

No.  70  Cortlandt  Street, 
New  York  City. 

FOR  LAND,  FRUIT  TREES, 
'etc.  FERRIS'  LAND  INVIG^ 
ORATOR  and  CROP  PRO¬ 
TECTOR  has  in  it  all  the  Salt  land 
requires  besides  other  ingredients  that 
make  it  very  valuable.  Death  to  Hes¬ 
sian  Fly  and  other  pests.  Use  it  and 
reap  a  golden  harvest.  Large  quantitv  of  Agricultural  Salt 
on  hand.  EDWIN  FERRIS  <Sc  CO„ 

Wholesale  Salt  &  Fish  Dealers,  183  &  185  Washington  St.,  N.Y. 


SALT 


MATFIELD 

FERTILIZERS! 

FOR  1881. 

These  formulas  originated  over  twenty-five  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Hathaway,  an  eminent  chemist  of  Boston,  and 
the  experiments  made  by  him  were  attended  with  perfect 
success.  Seven  years  since  these  formulas  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Matfleld  Fertilizer  Co.,  by  Dr.  Hathaway, 
and  during  this  period  have  been  used  by  the  farmers  of 
New  England  and  other  sections,  giving  very  great  satis¬ 
faction,  and  many  tests  that  have  been  made  prove  that 
the  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  these  manures  for 
some  crops  exceed  in  quantity  the  production  of  the  same 
crops  raised  with  stable  manure,  and  that  they  are  much 
more  economical  to  use  than  stable  manure,  is  beyond 
question. 

A  GENERAL  FERTILIZER! 

OUR  MATFIELD  NO.  2. 

After  repeated  experiments  in  the  hands  of  skilled  and 
intelligent  farmers  for  two  years,  we  recommend  to  our 
customers  with  the  full  confidence  that  it  will  meet  their 
wants  and  give  entire  satisfaction.  For  pamphlet  contain¬ 
ing  further  particulars  address 

MATFIELD  FERTILIZED  CO., 

13  DOANE  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Increased  facilities  for 
manufacturing  at  my  new 
mill  at  Alliance,  4)., 
with  large  increase  in  sales, 
has  enabled  me  to  reduce 
the  price  of  my  Original 
Pure  Premium  Bone, 
which  is  warranted  pure. 

Send  for  Circular  with 
new  Price  List  to 

LOUIS  SCHILLING, 
Pres.  Excelsior  Fertilizer 
Co.,  Alliance,  O. 

SOLUBLE  PACIFIC  GUANO. 

The  Best  FERTILIZER  in  Use. 

Price,  845.00  per  Ton  2.000  lbs. 

Send  for  Pamphlet,  giving  Directions  for  its  use,  TestL 
momals,.etc. 

VANDERBILT  BROS.,  Sole  Agents, 

23  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y. 

SETH  CHAPMAN, 

DEALER  IN 

PERUVIAN 

Cuano 

EXCLUSIVELY, 
170  Front  Street, 
New  York. 


FERTILIZERS- 

In  consequence'of  the  fire  Earle  Phosphate  Guano  will  sell 
for  $35.00  per  ton  the  coming  season. 

EARLE  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

best“washer  aniTwringer” 

in  the  World.  Guaranteed  to  do  perfect. work  or  money- 
refunded.  Warranted  for  5  years.  Price  of  Washer,  $8. 
Sample  to  Agents,  $3.50.  Price  ot  Wringer,  $7.50.  Sample, 
$4.25.  Circulars  free. 

ERIE  WASHER  CO  ,  ERIE,  Pa. 


MANURES 


SEND  POR  PAMPHLET. 

These  manures  are  the  richest  fertilizers 
nowmanufaetured,  and  the  best  substitute 
for,  and  costing  much  less  than  guano, 
which  is  now  practically  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Unlike  guano,  they  are  not  stimulants 
and  exhaustive,  but  permanent  and  lasting, 
being  composed  of  hope,  potash,  etc.  You 
can  draw  at  one  load  enough  for  3  to  5 
acres,  or  as  much  p!ant-fo  d  as  is  con¬ 
tained  in  20  loads  of  ordinary  manure. 
Corn,  potatoes,  hay,  etc  ,  are  bringing  such 
good  prices  that  it  will  pay  to  use  the 
Stockbridge  extensively.  If  there  is  no 
local  agent  near  you,  send  to  us. 


®WKER  FERTILIZER  CO 

B0  ST0N  &  N  EW  YORK. 


HILLandDRILL 

PHOSPHATE 

SEND  FOB  PAMPHLET. 

This  is  a  true  hone  superphosphate,  and 
may  he  used  on  any  crop,  in  the  hill  or  drill 
or  broadcast,  either  with  or  loithout  manure, 
and  will  produce  a  much  earlier  and  larger 
crop.  In  the  Report  of  the  Mass.  Inspector 
of  Fertilizers,  its  valuation  is  from  S3  to 
glO  per  ton  higher  than  other  Phosphates 
which  sell  at  the  same  price.  The  past 
year  over  3000  tons  were  sold  against  100 
tons  three  years  ago,  showing  that  it  is 
liked  by  the  farmers.  If  there  is  no  local 
agent  near  you,  send  to  us. 

,  Also  for  sale  ST0CKBRIDGE  MANURES. 

jOWKER  FERTILIZER  Cl 

BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK 
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with  steam.  Specially  capacious  and  attractive  chapel,  par¬ 
lors,  class  and  study  rooms.  A  modified  three  years’  College 
Course  for  ladies  and  gentlemen.  College  Preparatory,  Busi¬ 
ness,  Oratory  and  Music.  For  full  explanation,  with  cuts, 
calendars,  rates  and  rules,  address, 

JOSEPH  E.  KIS6,  D.  D.,  Fort  Edward,  FT.  Y. 

Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book, 

NEARLY  a  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete 
book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement 
of  all  kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  and  plank,  by  Doyles'  Rule, 
cubical  contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and 
heading  bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns, 
cord-wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it  or  sent  by  me  for  35  cents, 
■“"“aid.  ■"  - - 


post-p: 


t  bv  me  for 
G.  W.  FISHER , 

O.  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


i  Wart  ted  on  Salary' VrS'l’g 

t^rTxpress  paid  one  complete  ccfey  worth.  $5, 
11,  also  a  complete  outfit  and  fullVnstructions 
y  for  business,,  Name  your  1st,  \nd  and  3d 
choice  of  territory.  Oi)  the  start  we  ™ll  pay  you 
besi^s  a  liberal  commission,  a  Salary  of  $30 
per  rSpnth,  bona  Jide  ;  full  particulars  ^nt  with 
outfit.YThi^iew^work^m^die^jie^Adja,  for^t 

regents  to  Introduce¥^ 

plan  all  <\  the  acts,  journeys  and  events  il ^  the 
real  orderof  their  occurrence  in  the  life  of  Carist. 
It  already\as  the  approval  of  manv  Divines  Vnd 
Sunday  sclrool  workers,  among  whom  are  Rev\  J. 
H.  Vincent\  D.  D.,  also  Rev.  F.  N.  Pelout&t. 
Ladies  orgeisdemen  succeed  with  this  work;  pra- 
vious  experience  is  not  necessary.  Enclose  stam\» 
for  reply  unles\you  order  outfit.  Address  at  onc\ 
FiL, Horton  & Co.f  *  tht  1 

A  New  Bibie  Work! 

fiSTMention  this  paper  when  you  write.”®!* 


/  K  i"K  Transfer  Pictures,  10c.  3  Sheets  Scrap  Pie- 
I  I  HI  fi  twres,  10c.  First  Easter  Dawn,  10c.  25  Easter 
JLVf  Vf  Cards,  10c.  10  Floral  Embossed  Cards,  10c. 
12  Perforated  Mottoes,  10c.  5  fine  6x8  Chromos,  10c.  3 
Engravings,  9x12, 10c.  3  Oil  Pictures,  9x12, 1  Oc.  1  Floral 
Surprise,  10c.  4  Chromo  Mottoes,  10c.  2  Flower  Panels, 
10c.  1  Perfumed  Sachet,  10c.  All  for  Si,  post-paid. 

Stamps  taken.  J.  W.  FRIZZELL,  Baltimore,  Md. 

tW  FRIHXDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONET, 


Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

1AB  NEW  STYLE  CHROMO  CARDS,  Name 
IW  U  97  on  10c.,  or  40  all  GILT  &  BEVEL  EDGE 
Cards,  10c.  U.  S.  CARD  FACTORY,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

LL  PARIS,  GOLD,  SILVER,  BIRDS, 

■  ioral,  Chromo  &  Bevel  Edge  Cards.  With  name  10c. 
50c,  BEVEL  EDGE  CARD  CO.,  Northford,  Conn, 

K/F  Paris,  Motto,  Chromo,  Birds,  Shells,  Gold, 
Cl"  Silver,  &c„  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name  10c„  6 
packs  50c.  ROYAL  CARD  CO.,  NORTHFORD,  CONN. 
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GOLD  AN  I>  SILVER  CHROMOCARDS, 

with  name,  10c.,  post-paid. 

~  ~  REED 


G.  I. 


t  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 
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ELEGANT  GENUINE  CHROMO 
CARDS,  no  two  alike,  with  name.  10c. 

SNOW  &  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


Gold,  Silver,  Landscape,  Chromo,  etc., 
Cards,  in  ease,  with  name.  10c. 

E.  H.  PARDEE,  Fair  Haven,  Ct. 

KfiAR  Lithographed  Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike.  10c. 
Cl "  Agts.  big  Outfit,  10c.  Globe  Cabd  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 

K  fi  Gold,  Figured,  and  Actress,  Chromos.  10c.  Agent’s 
tJ  U  Sample  Book,  25c.  SEAVY  BROS.,  N  orthford,  Ct. 

Happy  Day,  Chromo,  Lace,  etc.,  Cards,  with 
I  name  and  Morocco  Case.  lOe. 

H.  M.  COOK.,  Meriden,  Conn. 


50 


40 


52 

53 


Chromo  Cards.  No  two  alike.  Without  name 
for  Card  Collectors. 

NOVELTY  CARD  CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn, 

Gilt  Edge,  Chromo,  Snowflake,  Glass,  Lace,  etc., 
Cards.  Name  on,  10c.  11  Packs  and  1  Autograph 
Album  for  $1.00.  Franklin  Prt’g  Co.,  Fair  Haven,  Ct. 


HENDERSON'S 


Of  PLIITS. 


BY 


PETER  HENDERSON. 


Thlsnewworkigdesignedtoflllawanttnatmany  I 
j  amateur  and  professional  Horticulturists  have  I 
I  often  felt—  the  need  of  a  concise  yet  comprehen- 1 
jsive  Dictionary  of  Plants.  The  work  above  named,  I 
I  written  and  compiled  with  great  care,  we  think  [ 
!  will  folly  meet  such  a  want.  | 

I  The  scope  of  the  work  embraces  the  Botanical  E 
1  Name,  Derivation,  Linmean,  and  Natural  Orders  I 
I  of  Botany  of  all  the  Leading  Genera  of  Ornamental  | 
land  Useful  Plants,  up  to  the  present  time, with E 
J  concise  instructions  for  propagation  and  culture,  g 
|  A  valuable  feature  of  the  book,  particularly  to  I 
|  amateurs,  is  the  great  care  that  has  been  given  to  I 
[obtaining  all  known  local  or  common  names;  and| 
la  comprehensive  glossary  of  Botanical  and  Tech-I 
I  meal  Terms  is  also  given,  which  will  be  found  of  I 
1  great  value  even  to  the  experienced  Horticulturist. f 
I  As  a  book  of  reference,  Henderson’s  Hand-L 
Shook  of  Plants  will  take  the  place,  forallprac-B 
j  tical  purposes,  of  the  expensive  and  voluminous  I 
1  European  works  of  this  kind,  as  it  has  been  written  | 
I  with  a  view  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  engaged  in  | 
S  Horticulture  in  this  country.  Instructions  for  the  g 
j  culture  of  many  important  plants  have  been  given  I 
I  at  length. 

|  Henderson’s  Handbook  of  Plants  is  al 
I  large  octavo  volume  of  four  hundred  pages,  I 
I  printed  on  fine  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in  I 
I  cloth.  .  [ 

I  We  will  forward  the  book,  post-paid  by  mail,  on  I 
I  receipt  of  $3.00. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 


AGENTS,  Teachers,  Students,  Men 

Wanted  to  Sell  TESTIMONY 

0F  fk  PQ  Herbert  W.  Morris,  D.D. 

THE  Author  of  Science  and  the  Bible,  etc. 

A  Grand  Array  of  Evidences,  Aids,  Witnesses  and  Records, 
from  History,  Natural  Science,  Modern  Research  and  Every  De¬ 
partment  of  Human  Knowledge.  Recommended,  by  the  Press 
and  Leading  Clergy  of  all  Denominations.  A  Magnificent  Vol¬ 
ume  Suited  to  the  Times.  Clear  Type.  Fine  Illustrations, 
Paper  and  Binding.  Sells  Rapidly  and  Agents  Easily  Clear 
$160  to  $100  per  month.  Send  for  Description  and  Terms  to 

J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO.,  Philad’a,  Pa. 


Manufacturer  of  Fine  Work 

IN 

STRAW  BASKETS 

AND 

RUSTIC  WORK. 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 

BULBS,  FLOWEK  SEEDS  AND 
FLORISTS’  GOODS. 

Send  for  my  Trade  List. 

JAMES  KING, 

186  State  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 


LINCOLN  PATENT 

Channel  Can  Creamery. 

DEEP  SETTING  PERFECTED. 

Gets  all  the  Cream  in  less  than  ten 
hours  with  ordinary  well  or  running  water, 
or  in  two  hours  with  ice  water,  with  less  than 
half  the  ice  called  for  by  any  other  process. 

Special  attention  given  to  fitting  out  large 
creameries. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Send  for  circular. 
WM.  E.  LINCOLN,  Warren,  Mass. 


1  AO  OCEAN  SHELLS  «fc  CHROMO  CARDS, 

.1  "  Li  no  2  alike,  name  on  10c. ;  50  for  6c. ;  40  Girt  &  Bevel 
Edge  10c.  CLINTON  &  CO.,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

Cards,  Chromo,  Motto,  Roses,  etc.,  all  new 
style,  name  on,  10c.  Ag’ts  Samples,  10c. 

G.  A.  SPRING,  Northford,  Ct. 
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eontaining  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and,  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


In  justice  to 'the  majority  of  onr  sub* 
scrlfoers,  who  have  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  In¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  bach 
numbers  containing  what  is  wanted. 

Back  numbers  of  the  “  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  “Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  be  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  $1.50  per  volume. 


The  German  Edition.— All  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  reproduced  in  the  German  Edition.  Beside® 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  39,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  hack  to  Vol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  backs,  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.3® 
if  to  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes, 2d  cover  page. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thns :  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 

Terms  to  New  Sovth  Wales,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  Africa,  etc.— To  several  in¬ 
quirers.  Under  the  latest  revision  of  the  Postal  Union 
Regulations  the  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
(either  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
prepaid  through,  will  be  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  tlve  above  countries,  and  to 
all  others  embraced  in  the  General  Postal  Union.  The 
simplest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  London,  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  These  can  be  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  a 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rates  (postage  included),  see  our  second  cover 
page,  and  reckon  22  cents  to  the  shilling  sterling. 


The  M un roe  and  Jefferson  Grapes,  and. 
Mr.  Reuben  Acker.— Last  month  we  published 
what  we  fully  believed  to  be  the  facts  in  regard  to  the 
offering  of  the  above  two  grapes  in  quantities  of  20,000. 
Our  statements  were  based  upon  the  representations  of 
well  known  parties,  that  the  varieties  could  not  be  gen¬ 
uine  if  offered  by  the  thousand.  Our  only  interest  in 
this,  and  similar  cases,  is  to  guard  the  people  against 
purchasing  grapes  under  wrong  names.  Mr.  Acker  meets 
the  case  in  a  very  fair  and  frank  manner.  He  claims 
that  the  circular  must  have  been  sent  “by  some  ma¬ 
licious  person,”  and  that  he,  at  least,  is  acting  in  good 
faith,  and  on  the  assurance  of  the  raisers  that  the  grapes 
are  true  to  name.  Mr.  Acker's  neighbors  write  us 
that  he  would  not  he  willingly  concerned  in  any  mis¬ 
representation.  There  is  evidently  a  mistake  some¬ 
where,  and  until  it  can  be  shown  where  it  lies,  it  is  only 
just  to  Mr.  Acker  to  say  that  he  believes  he  has  acted  in 
good  faith.  It  is  therefore  proper  to  assume  that  he  has 
not  knowingly  sold  a  grape  under  a  name  that  did  not 
belong  to  it. 

The  American  Veterinary  College.— The 

Sixth  Annual  Commencement  of  this  Institution,  which 
took  placo  in  February  last,  was  of  a  character  to  give 
great  encouragement  to  its  friends.  Twenty  graduates 
received  their  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Surgery, 
and  five  of  these  received  the  different  prizes  offered  by 
the  Trustees  and  others.  We  know  of  no  other  profes¬ 
sion  that  offers  a  more  attractive  field  to  a  young  man  of 
the  right  qualifications  and  tastes,  than  that  of  Veteri¬ 
nary  Sargeon,  and  of  no  other  place  to  whom  we  should 
sooner  direct  a  young  man  to  go  for  his  education  in 
this  profession  than  the  American  Veterinary  College. 
The  circular  of  the  College  can  be  obtained  from  Dr.  A» 
Liautard,  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  141  West  54th  St. 
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2  Months. 

The  General  Premium  Articles  and  Books  are 
open  to  all,  until  July  1st.  So  there  are 

Two  Months  More, 

for  filling  <mt  premium  lists  of  subscriptions  al¬ 
ready  begun.  ALSO  for  any  one  to  begin  and 
complete  new  premium  lists.  Those  who  have 
aimed  at  getting  some  larger  premium  and  have  not 
succeeded,  may  still  do  so  ;  or  if  without  any  hope 
of  success,  may  select  some  smaller  article  and 
fill  up  the  list  large  enough  to  get  that  one.  The 
Illustrated  Descriptive  List  of  the  General  Premi¬ 
ums  (32  pages)  will  be  mailed  free  to  any  one  re¬ 
questing  it  by  postal  card,  and  giving  his  address. 

Tliere  is  Plenty  of  Time  yet,  both  to 
fill  out  lists,  and  to  make  up  large  and  small  new 
lists.  Last  year,  and  in  previous  years,  many  per¬ 
sons  have  begun  in  May  and  secured  without  expense, 
just  the  implements  and  other  articles  they  needed, 
and  thus  saved  an  outlay  of  $5,  $10,  $20,  $50,  and 
sometimes  a  $100,  and  upward.  Ladies  have  usu¬ 
ally  been  most  successful  in  May  and  June. 

Over  Thirty  Thousand  People  have 
already  received  our  Premium  Articles  free  of 
cost.  Let  the  reader  be  one  of  the  constantly-in¬ 
creasing  number.  A  little  effort  now  will  secure 
just  what  is  wanted,  the  present  season.  There  are 
everywhere  plenty  of  people  who  are  not  yet  read¬ 
ing  such  a  journal  as  this,  who  could  do  so  with 
pleasure  and  profit. 


Some  of  the  Newer  Potatoes. 

Whoever  keeps  the  run  of  the  catalogues  is  aware 
that  the  growers  of  new  varieties  of  potatoes  have 
by  no  means  given  up  their  attempts  to  produce 
better  varieties  than  any  we  now  have.  The  “Early 
Rose  ”  marked  a  great  improvement  in  potato  cul¬ 
ture,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  to  this  day  it  is  the 
standard  with  which  all  early  varieties  are  com¬ 
pared,  as  the  “  Peach  Blow  ”  for  late  sorts.  Among 
the  several  new  varieties  recently  offered  for  the 
first  time,  two  have  been  sent  us  for  trial ;  the 
“White  Elephant”  and  the  “Belle.” 

The  “White  Elephant”  we  first  saw  last  year  at 
the  store  of  Messrs.  J.  M.  Thorbum  &  Co.,  who 


“  THE  BELLE  ”  POTATO, 


had  not  then  concluded  to  send  it  out.  The  uni¬ 
form  large  size  of  the  tuber  was  most  striking,  and 
the  accounts  showed  an  enormous  yield.  It  was 
produced  from  that  parent  of  so  many  fine  pota¬ 
toes,  the  “Garnet  Chili,”  said  to  be  fertilized  with 
“White  Peach  Blow.”  Some  of  the  specimens 
were  given  us  for  trial,  and  were  found  to  be  of 
excellent  quality.  We  shall  be  disappointed  if  the 
“White  Elephant”  potato  does  not  take  rank 
with  our  very  best  late  kinds. 

Another  novelty  is  “The  Belle,”  which  is  well 
named,  for  half  a  dozen  handsomer  tubers  are  rarely 
seen  thau  those  which  came  in  a  box  from  Isaac  F. 
fillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa.  Nothing  definite  seems 
to  be  known  of  the  parentage  of  “  The  Belle,” 
the  originator,  in  New  York  State,  not  caring  to 
have  his  success  in  producing  new  varieties  known 
beyond  his  immediate  neighborhood.  Mr.  Tilling- 
hast  thinks  that  this  combines  more  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  first-class  potato  than  any  other  he  has 


ever  seen,  and  his  experience  covers  the  testing 
of  several  hundreds.  The  engraving,  of  about  half 
size,  shows  the  shape,  which,  as  well  as  the  size,  is 
very  uniform ;  the  skin  is  light  red,  slightly  rus- 
seted ;  eyes  but  slightly  depressed.  The  yield  is 
large  ;  season  medium.  The  potato  upon  the  table 
is  unsurpassed  in  quality,  though  the  trial  which  we 
made  was  with  specimens  upon  which  the  young 
sprouts  had  grown  an  inch  or  more  in  length. 


The  Peach  Crop  for  1881.— The  peach 
growers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  filled  with 
anxiety  about  their  orchards.  A  few  days  ago  a 
quantity  of  twigs  were  sent  us  by  Hon.  J.  J.  Rosa, 
Milford,  Delaware,  and  have  been  submitted  to  a 
microscopic  examination.  The  twigs  were  from 
seven  leading  varieties.  The  following  is  the  de¬ 
tailed  statement  of  the  results  obtained  : 


Variety. 

Flower 

Buds. 

Lateral 
Stem  Buds 

Terminal 

Buds. 

dead 

alive 

dead 

alive 

dead 

alive 

Earlv  Beatrice . 

65 

none 

10 

none 

5 

none 

97 

1 

16 

Crawford  Late . 

107 

none 

5 

4 

7 

4 

Early  Alexander . 

52 

6 

Reeves  Favorite . 

63 

none 

7 

5 

6 

5 

Smock . 

30 

none 

10 

none 

none 

4 

Troth’s  Early . 

78 

none 

1 

14 

i 

2 

Total . . 

402 

none 

33 

23 

26 

31 

It  would  appear  from  this  examination  that  not 
only  have  the  fruit  buds  been  killed,  but  the  twigs 
and  stem  buds  have  suffered  badly.  In  most  cases 
the  wood,  that  should  appear  fresh  with  the  inner 
bark  green,  is  discolored  and  evidently  dead.  The 
bark  on  some  of  the  twigs  is  wrinkled.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  there  may  be  a  sad  truth 
in  the  statement  recently  made  by  a  Delaware  peach 
grower  when  he  said  :  “  We  will  probably  not  have 
another  crop  like  the  one  of  1880  until  new  orchards 
are  planted  and  come  into  bearing.”  The  orchard- 
ists  of  Michigan  and  some  other  peach  regions 
are  more  hopeful  of  a  fair  crop  the  coming  season. 


Albuminoids  and  Alillc.—  Milk,  as  it  is 
natural  to  suppose  from  its  functions,  isacomplete 
and  therefore  a  complex  food.  Ordinary  cow’s  milk 
contains  about  equal  amounts  of  albuminoi  s  or 
substances  containing  nitrogen,  largely  in  the  form 
of  casein,  and  fat,  or,  when  separated  from  all  the 
other  constituents,  what  is  known  as  butter.  The 
amount  of  these  two  most  important  substances  is 
about  3.5  per  cent  of  the  whole  milk,  but  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  considerable  variation  depending  upon  the 
breed  of  the  animal  and  the  food  upon  which  it 
lives.  In  butter  making  we  separate  and  sell  a 
product  which  does  not  contain  any  albuminoids. 
In  butter  farming  it  therefore  might  be  inferred 
that  only  carbonaceous  foods  were  of  importance, 
or  at  least  by  increasing  the  amount  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates  fed,  the  cows  would  produce  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  fat,  or  butter,  in  the  milk  given. 
After  a.  long  series  of  experiments  made  in  Ger¬ 
many,  supplemented  by  others  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  it  is  found  that  no  such  relation  exists,  and 
an  increase  of  the  carbohydrates  alo  is  not  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  butter. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  found  to  be  a  close  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  amount  of  nitrogenous  food  and 
the  flow  of  milk,  with  a  considerable  change  in  its 
richness  both  in  fat  and  albuminoids.  These  facts 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  we  must  look  well  to 
the  supply  of  nitrogenous  food  of  cows  and,  of 
course,  along  with  it  an  abundance  of  carbohydrates. 
But  the  latter  will  not  do  alone,  even  though  the 
product  for  which  the  cows  are  kept  is  a  pure  car¬ 
bohydrate. 


The  I-'anner’s  Model  Morse. — With 
upwards  of  six  million  horses  upon  the  farms  of 
the  United  States,  and  prospects  of  the  number 
doubling  in  a  few  years  to  come,  the  question  of 
what  is  the  best  horse  for  the  farmer  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one.  The  horse  is  an  essential  feature  of 
the  farm,  and  the  companion  and  pet  of  the  farmer; 
it  is  for  use  and  should  also  be  “  a  thing  of 
beauty.”  The  farm  horse,  like  the  farmer,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense,  ought  to  be  “a  lack  at  all  trades.”  It 
should  be  good  for  heavy  loads,  and  at  the  same 


time  find  itself  at  home  before  the  buggy  upon  the 
road ;  its  disposition  should  be  so  kind  and  gentle, 
that  the  “  women  folks  ”  can  handle  and  use  it  with 
safety ;  of  good  size,  with  handsome  frame,  and  a 
pleasing  color.  But  how  is  such  a  horse  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  ?  Having  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  farmer’s 
horse  should  be,  the  horse  raiser  must  breed  for  it. 
Good  things  do  not  come  by  chance,  at  least  they 
do  not  come  so  regularly.  By  proper  selection,  the 
right  animal,  in  time,  will  be  produced.  Every 
point  mentioned  above  should  ba-  looked  to,  name¬ 
ly,  size,  strength,  disposition,  style,  and  color — and 
in  bringing  them  out  only  the  best  material  should 
be  used.  It  is  poor  economy  to  breed  only  from 
old,  broken  down  and  diseased  mares,  that  are 
good  for  nothing  else.  It  costs  no  more  to  raise  a 
colt  that  will  grow  into  a  large,  handsome  horse — 
one  that  will  always  bring  a  good  price — than  one 
that  is  small,  ugly,  and  ill-shaped — in  the  long  run 
it  costs  much  less,  and  gives  infinitely  greater  satis¬ 
faction.  There  is  a  great  field  in  America  for  those 
who  will  breed  for  the  farmer’s  model  horse. 


The  Granite  Iron  "Ware  was  put  into  our 
Premium  List,  because  we  were  well  convinced  of  its 
utility,  and  some  of  our  associates,  who  are  using  it. 
strongly  commend  It. 

Paper  and  Harvesters.— The  Catalogue  of  the 
Champion  Machine  Co.  gives  an  interesting  history  of 
the  invention  of  their  harvesting  machines,  and  the  re¬ 
markable  expansion  of  their  manufacture,  from  small 
beginning.  In  the  surprising  array  of  figures  we  notice 
the  use  of  106  tons  of  printing  paper  for  Directions  for 
Use,  Pamphlets,  Circulars,  etc. 

Working  in  the  Sun,  if  very  hot,  is  always  un¬ 
comfortable,  and  sometimes  dangerous.  Ray’s  Sun 
Shade,  so  fastened  as  to  shield  the  head,  and  yet  leave 
the  hands  free,  must  be  a  decided  comfort,  often  a 
health  saver. 

“Hybrid”  Cotton  Plants,  of  which  seeds  are 
being  offered  at  the  South,  at  30  cents  each,  and  of  which 
$15,000  worth  are  claimed  to  have  been  sold  this  year,  is 
just  one  of  those  preposterous  things  we  have  so  often 
advised  our  readers  to  let  alone.  We  have  not  room  for 
further  particulars  now. 

“  The  Farmer’s  Watch.”— While  a  watch  may 
be  bought  for  $3  or  $4,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  of  any  real 
use.  We  have  good  reason,  however,  to  believe  the 
low-priced  "Farmer’s  Watch,”  offered  by  Messrs.  J.  S. 
Birch  &  Co.  will  perform  quite  as  satisfactorily  as  many 
that  cost  several  times  as  much. 

The  Cooley  Creamery,  made  by  the  Vermont 
Farm  Machine  Co.,  was  used  by  P.  G.  Henderson,  of 
Central  City,  Iowa,  in  making  the  “largest  yield  of 
Butter”  reported  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  North 
Western  Butter  and  Cheese  Association,  held  at  Cedar 
Rapids,  la.  This  comparatively  new  method  has  many 
advantages  over  the  old  ones. 

ElJwanger  Sc  Barry’s  Rose  Catalogue  is 

really  a  compact  treatise  on  the  Rose,  and  bears  evidence 
of  much  careful  research,  as  not  only  are  the  varieties 
described,  but  the  name  of  the  originator  and  the  year 
in  which  each  was  first  sent  out. 


Catalogues  Received. 

Many  of  the  catalogues  came  just  after  the  April  num¬ 
ber  went  to  press,  hence  the  apparent  delay  in  noticing. 
Several  are  now  crowded  over  for  want  of  room. 

SEEDSMEN. 

Bago  &  Batchelder,  Springfield,  Mass.  —  Besides 
seeds  of  all  kinds,  a  full  illustrated  list  of  farm  and 
garden  implements,  etc. 

D.  C.  Buainerd,  Mount  Lebanon.  N.  Y.— Sends  the 
Shaker's  annual  catalogue  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds. 

Samuel  N.  Cox,  Saint  Joseph,  Mo.— A  very  compact 
and  useful  list  of  vegetable  and  farm  seeds. 

J.  C.  Everitt,  Ontario.  Ind.  —  Special  Potato  Circular, 
with  some  not  known  to  Eastern  growers. 

Joseph  Harris,  Moreton  Farm.  Rochester.  N.  Y.— 
Much  larger  than  heretofore,  with  various  specialties. 

Aaron  Low,  Essex.  Mass.— A  number  of  specialties 
in  vegetables.  Also  farm  and  garden  implements. 

Frank  S.  Platt,  New  Haven.  Conn. — A  very  full  il¬ 
lustrated  list  of  garden  requisites,  as  well  as  seeds. 

Steele  Bros.  &  Co..  Toronto,  Ont. — Besides  flower, 
vegetable,  and  farm  seeds,  has  Implements,  etc. 

Isaac  F.  Tilianghast.  La  Plume.  Pa.— Offers  “relia¬ 
ble  seeds  at  honest  prices,”  various  new  potatoes, 
and  gives  much  useful  instruction. 
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Robert  Veitch  &  Sons,  New  Haven.  Conn. — Various 
novelties  besides  the  standard  seeds,  with  a. compact  but 
very  full  list  of  greenhouse  and  other  plants. 

FLORISTS. 

Paul  Butz  <fc  Sons,  New  Castle.  Pa. — Besides  the 
general  collection,  a  long  list  of  novelties.  Also  a  whole¬ 
sale  catalogue. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.— 
The  plant  catalogue  is  appended  to  that  of  seeds,  and  is 
.remarkably  full,  including  many  novelties. 

Edward  Gillett,  Southwick,  Mass. — Offers  North 
.American  plants  in  great  variety,  shrubs,  ferns,  etc. 


Important  Notice 

TO 

ADVERTISERS, 

Contributors  and  Correspondents. 

The  immense  Edition  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  requires  it  to  be  sent  to  press  at  even  a  still 


THE  PERKINS’ 

WIND  MILL. 

Was  the  first  solid  Wheel  Wina 
Mill  that  governed  itself  success 
fully.  The  Best  in  the  market 
for  the  last  10  years.  For  Beauty, 
Strength,  Durability,  and  Power  it  haB  no 
equal.  Warranted  to  stand  any  storm  in 
which  other  substantial  buildings  stand. 
Send  for  circular  with  full  description  and 
prices.  Perkins’  Wind  Mill  &  Axe 
Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


W.  A.  Harkett,  Dubuque,  Iowa.— A  full  list,  includ¬ 
ing  several  varieties  now  sent  out  for  the  first  time. 

Joseph  Tabuby,  Wellesley,  Mass. — A  special  list  of 
his  new  Hybrid  Carnations. 

W.  B.  Woodruff,  Westfield,  N.  J. — Bedding  and  other 
flowers  and  vegetable  plants. 

NURSERIES  AND  SMALL  FRUITS. 

C.  H.  Allen,  Carbondale,  Ill.— Small  fruits  in  general, 
wholesale  list. 

H.  S.  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.— A  descriptive 
and  wholesale  list  of  general  nursery  stock ;  and  special 
circular  of  the  Duchess,  a  new  white  grape. 

Francis  C.  Biddle,  Chad’s  Ford.  Dela.  Co.,  Pa. — A 
neat  and  compact  list  of  a  full  stock  in  all  departments. 

Bush  &  Son  &  Meissner,  Bushberg,  Jefferson  Co., 
Mo. — Besides  the  regular  catalogue  arranged  as  usual,  a 
list  of  many  novelties  classified  according  to  origin. 

Joseph  D.  Fitts,  Providence,  R.  I. — A  special  descrip¬ 
tive  list  of  strawberries,  old  and  new. 

Gallagher  &  Gauthier,  Beaconsfield.  P.  Quebec, 
also  Montreal.— Grapes  and  other  small  fruits  with  useful 
directions  for  cultivation. 

Thos.  Jackson,  Portland,  Me.— Fruit  and  ornamental 
'trees,  including  evergreens,  old  and  young. 

P.  F.  Jeffrey&Bro.,  Hempsted(L.  I.) N.Y.— General 
nursery  stock  and  vegetable  plants. 

W.  W.  Johnson,  Snow  Flake,  Antrim  Co.,  Mich. — 
Small  fruits  and  tree  seedlings,  including  evergreens. 

J.  W.  Manning,  Reading.  Mass. — Lists  of  specialties 
supplementary  to  the  genera]  catalogue. 

Parsons  &  Sons  Company,  Flushing,  N.  Y.— An  ex¬ 
ceedingly  neat  catalogue  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
collections  of  ornamental  trees,  etc.,  to  be  found  in  this 
or  any  other  country,  also  a  fruit  list. 

James  H.  Ricketts,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.— Descriptions 
of  several  of  his  remarkable  seedlings  now  offered,  with 
illustrations ;  also  peaches,  strawberries,  etc. 

F.  Walker  &  Co,,  New  Albany,  Ind. — General  fruit 
and  ornamental  stock. 

J.  B.  Wild  &  Bros,  Sarcoxie,  Jasper  Co.,  Mo. — General 
list  of  fruits,  with  some  new  and  rare  kinds,  also  orna¬ 
mental  trees,  greenhouse  plants,  etc. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

John  A.  Cole,  Hurtisford,  Wis.,  and  Jewell  &  Cole, 
Milton,  Mo.,  Issue  jointly  a  catalogue  of  Poland  China 
and  Suffolk  Swine,  with  pedigrees  of  breeding  stock. 

E.  W.  Davis,  Oneida,  N.  Y.— Breeder  of  improved 
Cheshire  swine. 

J.  F.  Shaffer,  Macungie,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.— High  class 
poultry,  including  White  Holland  Turkeys. 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY,  ETC. 

W.  D.  Andrews  &Bro.,  229  Broadway,  N.  Y.— History 
of  and  legal  decisions  as  to  the  American  Driven  Well. 

Belcher  &  Taylor,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.  A  great 
variety  of  implements  for  general  and  special  culture, 
with  abundant  illustrations. 

A.  &  F.  Brown,  Nos.  57-61  Lewis  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Shafting,  pulleys,  and  other  machinery  in  great  variety. 

J.  T.  Budd,  Wilmington,  Del. — An  illustrated  account 
of  “  Garden  and  Farm  Lands  of  the  Peninsula." 

Jas.  A.  Campbell,  Harrison,  Ohio.— Campbell's -Corn 
and  Seed  Drills  with  Hilling  Attachment. 

John  S.  Carter,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — An  illustrated  list 
of  machinery,  etc.,  used  in  cheese  and  butter  factories. 

Champion  Machine  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio.— A  history 
and  description  of  the  Champion  Mowing  and  Harvest¬ 
ing  Machines,  which  are  now  made  by  six  immense  fac¬ 
tories.  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Lewis  Manufacturing  Works,  Catskill.N.Y.— Lewis’ 
Agricultural  Syringe  and  his  Combination  Fire  Ex¬ 
tinguisher,  are  fully  described  and  illustrated. 

The  Mass.  Arms  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  describe 
the  Maynard  Breech-Loading  Fire  Arms  in  a  neat  illus¬ 
trated  pamphlet. 

Oliver  Foster,  Mt.  Vernon,  Linn  Co.,  Iowa.— Bees 
and  apiarian  requisites ;  comb-fonndation  and  machine. 

Timothy  B.  Hussey,  North  Berwick,  Me. — Hlustrates 
and  describes  his  plows,  harrows,  cultivators,  etc. 

James  Lbffel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. — A  handsome 
catalogue  showing  the  Bookwalter  Engine  and  James 
Leffel’s  Improved  Double  Turbine  Water  Wheel. 

Manny  &  Bauer  M'f’g.  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  hand¬ 
somely  illustrate  and  describe  their  sugar  machinery. 

Nordyke  &  Marmon  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.— This  is 
more  than  a  catalogue;  it  is  a  treatise  on  Flour  Mill 
Machinery — a  wonder  in  the  way  of  copious  illustration. 

L.  C.  Root  &  Bro.,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. — Bees  and  Bee¬ 
keeping  supplies  of  every  kind. 

E.  W.  Ross  &  Co.,  Fulton,  N.  Y.—  Ensilage  cutters  of 
various  sizes  for  different  powers. 

F.  S.  Willson,  Columbus.  0.— Illustrated  description 
of  Willson’s  Spring  Single-Tree. 

POULTRY  DEALERS. 

T.  B.  Dorsey,  Anderson  P.  O.,  Md.— Choice  fowls  of 
various  breeds. 

Dr.Mayer,  Willow  St.  P.O.,  Lancaster  Co., Pa.— Light 
Brahmas  and  a  condensed  treatise  on  keeping  them. 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford  Conn. — Poultry  Bit  to  pre¬ 
vent  feather  eating,  and  various  other  appliance. 


earlier  date  than  hitherto. 

To  secure  insertion  in  JUNE,  Advertisements 
must  he  in  hand  prior  to  May  5th,  and  all  matter 
belonging  to  the  Reading  Columns  before  May  2d. 

Great  Opportunities 

FOR 

BARGAINS  IN  FARMS. 

Very  Valuable  Farm  Lands  For  Sale  in  Colfax  and  Madi¬ 
son  Counties,  Nebraska.  These  lands,  or  a  portion  of  them, 
will  be  exchanged  for  farm  lands  that  are  free  and  clear,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York  City.  These  lands  offer  a 
most  excellent  opportunity  to  persons  going  west.  They 
are  among  the  most  valuable  in  Nebraska  and  will  be  sold 
at  very  reasonable  rates.  Also  for  sale  or  exchange  a 
dairy  farm  of  100  acres,  all  stocked,  in  Orange  County,  New 
York.  For  full  particulars  address  G.  VV.  FISH, 

Box  M.,  Station  D.,  N.  Y.  City  Post  Office. 

RISJ*  PIPE  STOjvii7"~ 

I  will  send  good  blocks  of  the  celebrated  Minnesota  Pipe 
Stone,  post  paid,  for  25  cts.  each,  or  5  for  $1.  "With  a  sharp 
knife  this  stone  can  he  carved  into  books,  rings,  charms, 
and  other  beautiful  ornaments,  by  persons  of  ordinary  In¬ 
genuity.  I  will  send  splendid  paper  weights,  made  of  t  he 
best  quality  of  this  stone,  prepaid  and  registered  for$l  each. 
3  ct.  stamps  taken  for  less  amounts  than  $1.  Address 

GILES  FARMIN,  Little  Rock,  Nobles  Co.,  Minnesota. 
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UTTER  WRAPP 
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Tg?&iU!  Made  of  Waxed  Paper. 

After  two  years'  test  thousands  are  using  and  recommend¬ 
ing  them  as  Superior  In  all  respects  to  butter  rae§. 
Universally  admitted  to  be  entirely  satisfactory  and  very 
economical  to  use.  Ask  your  grocer  for  them,  and  if  he 
hasn’t  them  in  store,  we  will  send  a  sample  package  of  500 
sheets,  size  9x12  inches,  by  mail,  prepaid,  to  any  address,  on 
receipt  of  $1.00.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Originated  and  manufactured  only  by 
Samples  sent  on  (GARRETT  &  BUCHANAN, 
receipt  of  S-cent  {  Nos.  3,  5  and  7  Decatur  St., 
stamp.  (  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FERTILIZERS. 

The  Undersigned  manufacture,  at  their  Abattoir, 

PURE  DRIED  BLOOD, 

the  cheapest  and  best  FERTILIZER  for  land.  Will  sell  in 
Small  Lots  at  Reasonable  Prices. 

O,  STAH1.NECKER&  SON, 

Foot  of  West  41st  St.,  New  York  City. 


GRIND  YOUR  BONE-MEAL. 

CRUSH  your  own  oyster  shells  in  the 
$5  HAND  MILL.  Will  crush  a  peck  in 
13  minutes.  Illustrated  circulars  and 
testimonials  furnished. 

FRANK  WILSON, 

44  Delaware  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 


25  VERBENAS  FOR  Sl.OO. 

12  Coleus  for  $1.00.  10  Tuberoses  for  $1.00.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  of  Novelties  in  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants, 
Bulbs,  Ferns,  etc.  E.  S.  MILLER,  Wading  River. 
N.  Y.  Name  paper. 


Roofing  Oil,  40c.  Order  Color  Cards. 
CO.,  167  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


EUREKAl  PA 


iglish 

UNT 


ft  1  I!  iTtl  S“  s  IMPKOYED  HOOT  BEElt  PACKAGE,  25  CTS. 

BcX  B  SsP  §L  Makes  five  gallous  of  a  delicious  and  sparkling 
B  S  B  Bi  beverage, — wholesome  and  temperate.  Sold  by 

druggists,  or  sent  bv  mail  on  roee^t  of  25  cts.  Address,  CHAS. 

K.  HIRES.  Manufacturer,  48  N.  Del.  AV.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HIGH  CLASS  CHICKENS  FOR  SALE. 

At  the  great  Fairs  and  Exhibitions  of  1880  our  stock  won 
127  1st,  2d  and  Special  Premiums  (see awards)  at  “Waverly,” 
“Mineola,”  “Mt.  Holly,”  “Newark,”  and  “River  Head." 
Light  Brahmas,  Dark  Brahmas,  Partridge  and  Black  Cochins, 
Houdans.  White  Leghorns,  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  Pekin 
Ducks.  Many  of  the  above  Winning  Birds  are  now  for  sale. 
Also  Eggs  for  Hatching,  $3  per  IS,  $5  per  26. 

R  IN  DELL  &  FAIRSERVICE,  Newark,  N.  J. 

•ieties  of 
r  circu- 
N.  Y. 


Steel  Barb  Wire  Fencing, 

GALVANIZED  OR  PAINTED. 


Shows  the  exact  size  of  our  wire  and  barbs,  except  that 
the  barbs  are  six  inches  apart,  and  not  3*4,  as  shown  in 
Cut.  One  pound  measures  15  feet  in  length. 


PUT  UP  ON  SPOOLS  OF  ABOUT  IOO  POUNDS. 


The  use  of  Barbed  Wire  for  Fencing  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  hut  an 
acknowledged  necessity,  as  over  one  hundred  thousand  miles  of  it  were  put  up  last 
year,  and  we  confidently  expect  twice  the  quantity  will  be  used  this  year,  there 
being  no  other  material  anywhere  near  as  cheap,  lasting,  or  effective. 

CANNOT  BE  INJURED  BY  FIRE,  WIND,  OR  WATER, 
AND  WILL  LAST  A  CENTURY, 

IT  HOES  NOT  INJURE  CATTLE. 
Estimating  Wire  at  12c.  a  lb.  and  Wood  Posts  at  1  Oc.  each,  a 
Fence  of  Four  Lines  of  Wire  can  be  made  for  60c.  a  Rod. 

Or  with  Galvanized  Iron  Posts,  a  Perfect  and  Ever¬ 
lasting,'  Fence  for  One  Dollar  a  Hod.  Ask 
your  OTercliant  for  our  Wire,  or 
write  to  us  direct. 

We  also  manufacture  STAPLES,  POST  HOLE  DIGGERS,  WIRE  STRETCHERS 
and  CUTTERS,  IRON  POSTS,  etc. 

CIRCULARS  and  SAMPLES  BY  MAIL  to  any  PART  of  the  WORLD. 
THE  CELEBRATED 

Eureka  Post  Hole  Digger. 

Work  done  five  times  Quicker  and  Easier  than  by  the  old 
way.  No  Clogging.  No  Knee  Work.  No  Back  Ache. 
Price,  $3.50,  delivered  to  any  part  of  United  States. 


IOWA  BARB  WIRE  CO., 

99  JOHN  STREET,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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[Mat, 


GAME  FOWIjSr^S'Kf'S 

Cattle,  by  J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 


WASHING 

MAY  BE  DONE  WITHOUT  LABOR,  BY  USING  THE 

RoMius  Family  Washer  aofl  Bleacher. 

PAT.  OCT.  3,  1871.  RE-ISSUED  DEC.  21,  1880. 

The  original  and  only  perfect  Belf-operating  Washer  in 
the  world. 

No  rubbing  required.  No  more  yellow  clothes,  nor  hard 
work  on  washing  day. 

It  will  wasli  any  thing  from  a  lace  curtain  to  a  horse 
blanket. 

It  reduces  the  labor  so  that  a  mere  child  can  do  an  or¬ 
dinary  washing. 

It  will  do  work  quicker  and  better  than  can  be  done 
in  any  other  way. 

It  will  not  wear  or  injure  the  most  delicate  fabric,  good 
soap  and  soft  water  only  being  used. 

It  is  perfectly  simple  in  its  principle,  and  cannot  wear  out 
or  get  out  of  order. 

It  is  absolutely  automatic,  doing  its  work  by  water  force 
alone,  without  any  mechanical  labor  whatever  except  the 
wringing  of  the  clothes  after  they  are  washed. 

It  will  work  in  any  boiler. 

Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 

We  send  sample  No.  1  Washer  prepaid  to  your  nearest 
railway  express  office  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  $3.50. 

As  to  the  reliability  of  this  company  we  refer  you  to  the 
Mercantile  National  Bank  of  New  York,  or  any  ex¬ 
press  company  in  New  York. 

In  ordering,  write  plainly  your  name,  post  office,  county, 
and  State.  Also  the  name  of  the  express  office  to  which  you 
wish  the  washer  forwarded. 

CASH  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ALL  ORDERS. 

Remit  by  Post  Office  order,  registered  letter,  or  draft  on 
New  York. 

Gooil  Agents  wanted,  both  Male  apd  Female. 

Send  for  sample  and  secure  a  business  that  will 
pay  you  well. 

„  When  you  order  or  write  please  mention  this  paper. 

Address  BISSELL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
50  Barclay  Street,  New  York  City. 


MECHANICAL  LAMP 

For  Burninc*  Kerosene  Oil  with¬ 
out  Shade  or  Chimney* 

The  Famous  Student  Lamp  and 
Duplex  Burners  Eclipsed. 

NO  GLOBE  !  NO  CHIMNEY  !  NO  SUB¬ 
STITUTE  FOB  EITHER  !  NO 
SMOKE  !  NO  SMELL  I 
NO  DANGER  ! 

An  Explosion  Impossible  !  Abso¬ 
lutely  Sate  ! 

PERFECTION  AT  LAST  ! 

WA  It  RANTED  not  to  SMOKE  or 
SMELL.  It  gives  a  beautiful,  clear 
WHITE  light,  and  very  steady, 
without  the  flickering  of  gas.  lfc 
gives  alight  equal  to  a  SIX-FOOT 
GAS  BURNER  at  ONE-TENTH 
the  cost.  Made  of  brass,  nickel- 
plated  ;  the  works  are  hung  on 
j  e  wels,  of  the  best  steel  .with  hard 
brass  mountings.  BUNS  VERY 
SLOW,  will  LAST  A  LIFE-TIME. 

It  Is  a  very  solid,  handsome  look¬ 
ing  l  amp — an  ornament  to  any 
drawing-room.  Every  lamp  is 
fully  warranted,  and  any  one  who 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  lamp  after 
one  week’s  trial,  can  return  It  ami 
we  will  refund  the  money. 

Price,  packed  for  shipment  $7.50 
HEKTOCRAPH  CO», 

23  &  24  Church  St.,  New  York* 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS 


Sold  By.  ALL  DEALERS  ThroOghoutTheWORLD, 
G  OLD  MEDAL.  PARI  S  EXPO  SITION-1878; 


HARDY  PLANTS,  BULBS,  GRASSES, 
SHRUBS,  LUMBERS,  Etc. 

Our  New  Catalogue  and  Price-List  for  1881  is  now  ready. 
It  contains  the  largest  and  finest  selection  of  the  above 
plants,  In  the  U.  S.  Many  NOVELTIES,  including  many 

&c  PLANTS 

which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere.  The  following  rare  or 
desirable  sorts  are  especially  recommended:— 

Dos.  Each , 

Chrysanthemums,  25  best  sorts . $2  25  25c. 

Chrysanthemum  trutescens,  NewFr’h  Marguerite  30 

Clematis  coceinen.  Scarlet  Clematis . $5  00  50 

Crawfurdia  .Tanonica,  Climbing  Gentian  5  fiO  50 

Dephiniuin  Cashinerianuin,  new  and  fine  5  00  50 

Eulalia  Japonica  zebriim.  Zebra  Grass,  2  50  25 

Iris  Iia-mpt'eri,  Japan  Iris..., .  2  50  25 

lieontopodium  alplnuin,  Edleweiss .  5  00  50 

Paeonia  temiifolia,  pt.,  Sl’der-l'vd  Pteony,  7  50  75 

The  above,  together  with  nearly  1,000  species  and  varieties, 
will  be  sent  prepaid  by  mail  to  aby  part  of  the  U.  S.  on 
receipt  of  price. 

WOOLSOS  «fc  CO.,  Box  ISO,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

ARE  YOU  COLLECTING  CAROS?  Ifso.send 
a  dime  and  2  cent  stamp  to  F.  H.  PINKHAM.  New¬ 
market,  N.  H.,  for  35  VARIETIES  fancy  and  chromo 
advertising  cards,  plain  or  printed.  Largest  stock  in  N.  E. 
Send  two  lc.  stamps  for  price-list  of  sets  end  live  handsome 
cards.  State  where  you  saw  this. 


Trade 


LONDON  PURPLE. 


Mark. 


The  best  insecticide  ever  used  for  the  destruction  of  the  Potato  Bug,  Cotton  Worm,  and  Canker  Worm.  Sold  by  all 
wholesale  druggists  and  stores  throughout  the  United  States.  If  not  obtainable  of  nearest  dealer,  send  direct  to  sole  man* 
ufacturers.  HEllllNGWAV’S  LONDON  Pl'IiPl.E  COMPANY  (Limited) 

firt  Mark  Lane.  London,  England.  90  Water  St.  N.  Y.  I*.  O.  Box  990. 

Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  says  :  “  It  can  be  more  eftectually  sprinkled  or  sprayed  on  to  the  plant  than  Paris  Green  by  virtue  of 

8  Woffc.  E?  Betsey  says :  “It  quickly  kills  both  the  larvae  and  the  winged  insect." 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  says:  “With  tuir  -■ - — '  1  ~~  ' 

worm,  etc.” 


Vith  this  cheap  poison  we  have  no  longer  reason  to  fear  such  enemies  as  the  canker 


EXCEL 


SOMETHING  NEWS 

CHARTER  OAK 
RANGE. 

I  The  only  range  made 
with  THREE  Flues. 

Patented  June  1,  1880. 

PERFECT  DRAFT 

-A-IETD 

Uniform  Baiting 

Guaranteed. 

Send  for  Prices  to 

M'F'G  CO.  m.  Iaouis. 


PRESSES,  DIES,  &  Other  FEREACUTE 


TOUT-CAN  TOOLS, 

Illustrated  List  Free. 


Machine  Co. 

Bridgeton,  N.  J.  | 
&20Clifl  St.,N.Y.| 


Composed 
largely  of  powder- 
Mica  or  Isinglass,  is 

,  _  BEST  and  CHEAPEST 

lubricator  in  the  world.  It  is  the  best 
because  it  does  not  gum,  but  forms  a 
highly  polished  surface  over  the  axle, re¬ 
ducing  friction  and  lightening  the  draft. 
It  is  the  cheapest  because  it  costs  no  more 
than  Inferior  brands,  and  one  box  will  do 
the  work  of  two  of  any  other  Axle  Crease 
made.  It  answers  equally  as  well  for  Harvesters, 
Mill  Gearing,  Threshing  Machines,  Com-Planters, 
Carriages.  Buggies,  etc.,  etc.,  as  for  Wagons.  It  is 
GUARANTEED  to  contain  no  Petroleum. 
For  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers.  Our  Pocket 

Cyclopedia  of  Things  Worth  Knowing  mailed  free, 

MICA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

31  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


ERFORATEI)  STA3IPING  PATTERNS.-A 

very  large  assortment  of  new  patterns.  Thousands  of 
letters  on  hand  proving  satisfaction.  Send  for  circulars. 

A.  BERNARD,  401  Canal  St.,  New  York. 

just'published. 

MISS  PARLOA’S 

NEW  COOK  BOOK, 

A  GUIDE  TO 

MARKETING  AND  COOKING. 


P 


By  MARIA  PARLOA, 

Principal  of  the  School  of  Cooking  in  Boston,  Author  of 
•'The  Appledore  Cook  Book,"  “ First  Principles  of  House¬ 
hold  Management  and  Cookery,"  and  “ Camp  Cookery." 

I L  L  USTB  A  TED. 


PRESS  NOTICES. 

“  It  should  he  in  the  possession  of  every  housekeeper  in 
the  land.  The  author  is  thoroughly  skilled  in  everything 
relating  to  cooking.  We  cannot  too  highly  commend  this 
volume.”— Boston  Advertiser. 

“  Miss  Farloa’s  name  is  a  household  word  in  the  East,  and 
her  previous  werks  have  been  very  popular.  She  writes  in¬ 
telligently  and  her  book  will  be  of  great  assistance  and 
value  to  every  hou8e-keeper.”-*C/ticflr<7o  Christian  Advocate. 

“  This  is  a  book  that  every  mother,  every  house-keeper, 
must  surely  need.  It  is  to  the  autocrat  of  the  household 
what  the  dictionary  is  to  the  writer.  The  author  Is  widely 
known  as  a  thoroughly  practical  cook,  and  as  a  popular  lec¬ 
turer  in  the  gastronomic  art.”— Yew  York  Star. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 


YOU  CAN  BUY  THE  BUTGHLEY 

PUMP 

Unlined,  or  with  Copper,  Porcelain,  or  Iron  Lin>- 
iugs.  Each  one  stenciled  with  my  name  as  manufacturer 
is  warranted  in  material  and  construction.  For  sale  by  the 
best  houses  in  the  trade.  If  you  do  not  know  where  to  get 
this  pump,  write  to  me  as  below,  aud  I  will  send  name  of 
agent  nearest  you,  who  will  supply  you  at  my  lowest  prices* 

CHAS.  G.  BLATCHLEY,  Manufacturer. 

308  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LYOSM&HEALY 

63  Monroe  St.,  Chicago, 

Pill  send  prepaid  to  any  address  their 

BAND  CATALOGUE, 

for  1881,  *200  pages,  210  Engravings! 
o  f  Instruments,  Suits,  Caps,  Belts,1 
Pompons,  Epaulets,  Cap-Lamps, 

Stands,  Drum  Major’s  Stafis,  and 
Hats,  Sundry  Band  Outfits,  Repairing 
Materials,  also  includes  Instruction  and  Ex¬ 
ercises  for  Amateur  Bands,  and  a  Catalogue, 
of  Choice  Band  Music. 

Tiie  American  Dia> 
.iiiond  Dictionary, 

contains  706  double 
column  pages..  110  En¬ 
gravings,  30.000  words, 
with  pronunciation  and 
definitions,  according 
to  the  best  American 
and  English  standards; 
also  hasaiistof  foreign 
Phrases;  Abbreviations 
in  general  use;  Geo¬ 
graphical  names.  Also 
the  names  of  Am.  cities 
and  states:  population, 
size  and  religlonsofthe 
world.  Words  used  in 
the  metric  system.  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Aryan 
1 1  anguages.  Languages 
j  and  alphabets  of  the 
'  world.  Distances  trav¬ 
eled  in  a  second  by  dif- 
,  ferent  animals  by  loco¬ 

motives,  light,  sound,  and  electricity.  Handsomely 
bound  in  cloth  and  gold,  with  embossed  and  guttitie- 
This  remarknble  book  post  paid  foroniy  4'i  cts,,  two- 
for  75  cts.  Address  PATTEN  &  Co.  47  Barclay  St.  N.  Y. 
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INHESOTA 


BEST  THRESHER  ON  WHEELS 


Is  not  a  Vibrator  nor  an  Apron  Machine. 

Is  wonderfully  simple  and  admirably  perfect  in  its 
threshing  and  separating1  qualities.  Saves  all 
the  grain,  and  cleans  it  readv  for  market. 
Buns  easily,  is  constructed .  durably,  is  finished 
beautifully,  is  the  most  economical,  least  expen¬ 
sive,  and  most  satisfactory  machine  In  the 


as  wheat,  and  requires  no  change  except  the  sieves. 
Has  more  square  feet  of  separating  and  cleaning  sur¬ 
face  than  any  other  machine  made ,  and  can  not  he 
overloaded.  Is  both  over-  and  under-blast.  Our 

CLOVER  HULLING  ATTACHMENT  is 

new  and  very  desirable,  does  the  worlc  rapidly  and  well. 

SEPARATORS  of  the  various  sizes  fitted  for 
Steam  or  Horse-Power,  as  desired. 

The  Elward,  The  Pitts,  and 
TheWoodbury  Horse-Powers, 
as  made  by  us,  are  not  surpassed  by 
.any  in  the  market. 


STILLWATER  No.  10  ENGINE 


For  wood  Or  coal  fuel ,  has  a  return  flue  boiler,  making 

it  very  economical  in  fuel.  Its  cylinder  is  7x12. 

We  also  make  the  Stillwater  No.  12,  and  the 
Minnesota  Giant  Farm  Engines,  each  hav- 
ingreturn  flues,  and  fittedfor  burning  straw, wood, 
or  coal.  All  these  Engines  are  made  and  finished 
in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  Traction  Attach¬ 
ments  can  be  furnished  with  any  of  them  if  de¬ 
sired-  For  Price-List  and  Circulars ,  address 

SEYMOUR,  SABIN  &  CO. 

Manufacturers,  Stillwater,  Minna 

ia  Dots  Jointed  Palyerizii  &  SmootbiuK 

DISC  HARROW. 


a, 

*d 


be 

a 


& 


X 

gT 

ST 

Being  jointed  in  tile  center,  is  adapted  to  both, 
smooth  and  uneven  surfaces*  Acknowl¬ 
edged  the  best  of  t  he  kind,  and  will  pul¬ 
verize  and  cover  seed  better  lu  one 
operation,  than  going  over  twice 
with  others*  Made  with  both  Chill¬ 
ed  Metal  and  Cast  Steel  Discs 
polished.  Send  for  circular  and 
price  list*  Manufactured  by 

WHEELER  &  MELiCSC  CO., 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  United  States. 

By  Everett  &  Small,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  N.  E.  States, 
and  by  Bndlong  &  Co..  Aurora,  Ill.,  t or  Ill.,  Iowa,  Wis . 
Minn.,  Neb.,  Kan.,  and  Mo. 


MEDAL  MACHINES. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 


First  Premiums  at  all  Competitive  Trials. 

Railway,  Chain  and  Lever  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Threshers  and 
Shaiiers,  Clover  Hullers,  Feed  Cutters, 
Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Corn  Cultivators, 
Horse  Pitchforks,  SliingleMachines, 
Straw  Preserving  Rye  Thresh¬ 
ers,  Portable  Steam-Engines, 

Cider  and  Wine-Mills  and 
Presses.  Dog  and  Pony 
Powers,  etc.,  etc, 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  circular  and  report  of  Centennial  trial. 


EseeM  Medal 

AND 

HIGHEST  AWARD 


OF  MESIT 

AT 

CENTENNIAL 

Send  for  analogue 


STEAM  ENGINES, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York,  Pa.. 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur¬ 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du¬ 
rable.  Also  Horse  Pow¬ 
ers  and  Gin  Gear. 

Saw,  Grist  and  Cob 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses 
and  Machinery  gener¬ 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly 
answered. 

Vertical  Engines,  with  or  without  Sg-a 
wheels,  very  eonveni-  S  S'  St 

ent,  economical  and  b  §, 

complete  in  every  de-  S-  S  .§• 

tail,  best  and  § 

cheapest  Vert-  • 

ical  in  the / 
world.  Pig. 

1  is  engine! 
inuse.  Pig. 

2  ready  for 

r°ad.  fPlg>  2 

The  Farquhar  Separator 

(Warranted)  “ 

Pjnna. 

Agricultural 

Works, 

York,  Pa. 

Lightest  draft, 
most  durable, 
aimplest.  most 

economlc:il 

and  perfect  in 
ase.  Wastes  no  ' 
grain,  cleans  it 
is  for  market. 

AND  THE 

EISHEST  P212E  fe  SILVER  MEDAL 

awarded  „  .  at 

separators,  Paris  Exposition. 

Send  for  Uluafcrated  Catalogue.  Address  A.  B.  Farquhar ,  York, *PQ 


THIS  IS 
THE 


VICTOR 


Double 

Huller 

_  Clover 

Machine  that  beat  tho 
ltird wells.  Monitor,  Jr., 
and  the  Ashland  Clover 
Hullers  in  a  scientific  test 
at  the  Toledo,  O.,  Fair,  Sept. 
15th  and  16th,  1880,  in  the 
presence  of 80,000 Farmers 
and  Treshermen  of  the  West. 
Committee’s  Report  mailed  free.  284  Victors  sold  last  year. 

HAGERSTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MPG.  CO. 
State  where  you  saw  advertisement.  Hagerstown,  Md. 


Send  for 
Descriptive 
Catalo 


UNION  RAILWAY 

HORSE  POWER 

Threshers  and  Separators. 

These  Powers  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  produce  more  power 
with  less  elevation  than  any 
other  Railwav  Power. 

m  L.  BOYFR  &  BRO., 
21  til  Germantown  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  manufacturers  of  the 
PREMIUM  FARM  GRIST 
MILL. 


THE  WESTSN&MOESE  THRESHING  MAEMSTVES, 

ENGINES,  ANSI  HOBSE  POWERS. 
Grain  Threshers,  unequalled  in  capacity  for  separating  and 
cleaning. 

Combined  Grain  and  Clover  Threshers,  fully  equal 
to  regular  grain  machines  on  grain,  and  a  genuine  Clover 
Haller  in  addition. 

Engines  (Traction  and  Portable),  positively  the  most  desir¬ 
able  for  Lightness.  Economy,  Power,  and  Safety.  Boiler  has 
horizontal  tubes,  and  is  therefore  free  from  the  objectionable 
features  of  vertical  boilers. 

Horse  Powers,  both  Lever  and  Endless  Chain.  All  sizes. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Address, 


G.  WESTUVGHOUSE  &  CO.)  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Chicago  Screw  Pulverizer 

Puts  In  Crops  at  Half  the  Cost  of  the  Plow, 

Over  35,000  Acres  pt  in  liy  them  in  1880. 

PAMPHLETS  FREE— CUTS  AND  LETTERS. 

Addmss,  Chicago  Scraper  &  Ditcher  Co., 

34  Metropolitan  Block,  Chicago. 

HEEBNER’S  LEVEL  TREAD  HORSE 
POWER  WITH  SPEED  REGULATOR. 


Heebner  s  Improved  Little  Giant  'Thresh- 
Ins  Machine. 

“  Union”  Feed  Cutter,  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Machine,  etc- 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Heebner  &  8011s, 

Lansdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


B 


UFFALQ  PITTS 


THRESHING  MACHINERY 

Vibrating  Threshers 
Endless  Apron  Threshers 
Horse  Powers 

Mounted  or  Down. 

Farm  Engines 


Plain  or  Traction. 


The  reputation  that  our 

BUFFALO  PITTS  APRON  THRESHER 

lias  sustained  for  over  30  years  as  the 

KING  OF  THRESHERS 

is  a  GUARANTEE  that  our  new  Vibrating 
Thresher  and  Threshing  Engine  will  he 

Better  than  any  others  in  the  market. 

THE  PITTS  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

Catalogues  sent  free  on  application.  Buffalo*  N  ■  V* 


THE  DEERE  4$ 


SPRING 

CULTIVATOR 


mo 


ILL. 


The  Greatest  Improvement 

YET  MADE  IN  DOUBLE  ROW 

Cultivators.  Better  Cultiva¬ 
tion  AND  I NCREASED  WORK.  HA9 
ONLY  TO  BE  SEEN  TO  COMMEND 
ITSELF.  SENT)  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY,  MOLINE,  ILL. 

TAYLOR  1,  2,  A\D  4-HOUSE  POWER.' 


ltuns  Feed  Mills,  Feed 
Cutters,  Shellers,  Ele¬ 
vators,  Churns.  Saws, 
Pumps, etc.  Overhead, 
out  of  dirt  and  snow. 
Simnlest,  cheapest, 
best.  Dealers  in  Ma¬ 
chines  of  all  kinds. 
Send  for  circulars  to 
TAYLOK  HOUSE 
POWER  COMPANY, 
First  Premium  everywhere.  23  South  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 

LITTLE  INDIAN  GIRL  CULTIVATOR. 

Half  discs  of  steel. 
“Will  not  break  by  con¬ 
tact  with  solid  obstruc¬ 
tions.  Easily  adjusted. 
Beats  the  world. 
Address, 

ALBANY  AGR’L  WORKS,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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's  FATTENED 

AULtmakTaylor  StrawStAck. 


Pulverizing 


The  *  ‘  A  (1  HI  F  ’  ’  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a 
Crusher  and  Leveler,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Cutting,  Lifting,  Turning  process  of  double  rows  of 

Stool  Coulters, 

the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  which  gives  im¬ 
mense  cutting  power.  The  entire  absence  of 
Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  and  scatter¬ 
ing  of  rubbish.  It  is  especially  adapted  to  inverted  sod, 
hard  clay  and  “slough  land,”  where  other  Harrows  utterly 
fail,  and  also  works  perfectly  on  light  soil.  Send  for  circular. 
NASH  &  BROTHER,  Sole  Manufacturers, 
Harrisburg,  and  22  College  Place, 

Penn.  New  York  City. 


THE  MANNY  &  BAUER  M’F’G.  CO. 

Cor.  Third  and  Lombard  Sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Manufacture 

Horizontal  and  Vertical  Cane  Mills, 

Cook’s  Evaporator  Improved,  Sulky  Hay  Rakes, 

etc.  Book  fully  describing  best  varieties  of  cane,  character 
of  soil,  time  to  plant,  method  of  cultivation,  machinery,  and 
process  of  manufacture  furnished  free. 

Seed  of  the  Early  Amber  or  Early  Orange 

warranted  fresh  and  pure— and  sufficient  to  plant  one  acre, 
by  mail,  prepaid,  S1.00,  or  larger  quantities 
freight,  20  cents  per  pound. 


by  express  or 


PORTER’S  HAY  CARRIER. 

The  Acknowledged  Standard  Carrier 
'  of  America.  Awarded  first  premium  at  the 
,  Minn.,  Iowa,  Mo.,  and  Ill.  State  Fairs,  and  the 
great  St.  Louis  Exposition  of  1880,  over  all 
others.  Ask  your  dealers  for  them,  or  send 
for  Illustrated  Circular.  I  also  have  a  plan 
for  a  neat  Model  Barn,  with  a  diagram  show¬ 
ing  style  of  building,  and  a  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  same,  with  Builder’s  Estimate  of  ma¬ 
terial,  giving  the  size  of  each  piece  of  timber, 
number  of  shingles  and  lbs.  of  nails  used  in 
Sts  construction.  I  will  send  same  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

J.  E.  PORTER,  Ottawa,  III. 


mCHOLS.SHEPARD  &  CO 


Battle  Creek,  Michigan, 

MANTJFAOTUBEBS  OF  THE  ONLY  GENUINE 


fi  nKk.SMfc.K3, 

Traction  and  Plain  Engines 
and  Horse- Powers. 


Most  Complete  Thresher  Factory  J  Established 
in  the  World.  5  1848 

Q  ft  VPARQ  continuous  and  successful  busi. 
■5  Jff  B  ness ,  without  change  of  name, 

^  £  management,  or  location,  to  “  bade  up  **  the 
—  broad  warranty  given  on  all  our  goods. 


* » 


STEAM  -  POWER  SEPARATORS  and 
Complete  Steam  Outfits  of  matchless  qualities. 

Finest  Traction  Engines  and  Plain  Engines 
ever  seen  in  the  American  market. 

A  multitude  of  special  features  and  improvements 
for  1881,  together  with  superior  qualities  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  materials  not  dreamed  of  by  other  makers. 

Four  staes  of  Separators,  from  6  to  12  hors© 
capacity,  for  steam  or  horse  power. 

vo  styles  of  “  Mounted 11  Horse-Powers. 


comparable  wood-work  of  our  machinery. 


Strongest ,  most  durable.and  efficient  ever 

made.  8)  10»  13  Horse  Power* 


Farmers  pd  Threshermen  are  invited  to 
investigate  this  matchless  Threshing  Machinery. 
Circulars  sent  free.  Address 

NICHOLS,  SHEPARD  &  CO. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


DOUBLE  HARPOON 

HORSE  HAY-FORK. 

Itest  in  tlie  World. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free. 

PENNOCIi  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Kennet  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


THE  PEERLESS 


Thresher  and  Cleaner —  Clover  Hnller  and 
Cleaner  —  Straw -.Preserving  Rye  Threshers— 
Railway  and  Lever  Powers  —  The  Howland 
Feed  Mill— The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter,  and 
Digger.  Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  and 
have  received  the  highest  testimonials  and  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled.  B.  GILL  <fc  SON, 

_ Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Pennock’s  Patent  road  Machine. 

KEPS  TflE  HICHWAYS  FIVE  TIMES  BETTER  FOR  HALF  THE  PRESENT 
COST  IH  city  on  country. Particulars  free_s,PENN0CK  &<;0NS 

‘  PA 


ENTEN1AL  AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AND 
ALL  THE  U.S.  STATE  FAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  1877.  &  1878. 

P»'“.  1  0  iffHOM  10  TO  12  *  -==U  J’mct.te. 

$  3S0JIVS r.  *v  .W' 

\7kin  't(!uiRES  uSS  .SasMY on® press. 

Th.  fOR  MORf  BONCf 


JApmsS  FOR  . 

P. K. DCDCRICK.&  CO.  ALBANY.  N% 


IMPROVED 

BOSS  SICKLE  GRINDER. 

Simple,  Light  and  Strong. 

No  complicated  Gearing.  One 
man  can  do  the  work  of  two,  and 
turnout  a  better  job.  The  winner 
of  First  Premium  wherever  exhi¬ 
bited.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular 
and  Special  Discounts  to 
Powell  &  Douglas,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


Gardners  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus. 

Consisting  of  Grappling: 
Fork,  Carrier.  Pulleys,  etc. 
This  Fork,  Car.  etc.,  has 
been  sold  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  with  the 
greatest  success.  It  has  won 
its  Way  amjd  the  greatest 
competition  of  Forks  and 
Carriers,  and  is  without 
doubtthebest  HayandGrain 
Unloader  made,  livery  farm¬ 
er  should  send  for  a  circular 
now.  E.  V.  R.  Gardner  &  Co.,  Westtown,  Orange  Co.,N.Y. 


CHAMPION  CRAIN  DRILL 


Basitiva  force  Feed, 

Gain  aid  Crass  $eed  Uistriialet 


JDKN5DN,  CERE  S.  TRUMAN, 


OWEGO  TlDGACQ,NEWYDfiiC 


EWALD  OVER, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

VICTOR  ONE-HORSE  DRILLS 

FOR  SOWING 
WHEAT,  OATS,  BYE,  COTTON,  BICE 
AND  BABLEY. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  Ind. 

55?“  SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

i.iriitwii.iii'iiiiitwwiiMMiMiifiMaMaMOMB— — gamnag— D 

Bookwalter  Engine. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete.  including  Governor.  Pump, 
&c.,  at  the  low  price  of 
3  Horse-Power — $240.00 
4H  “  -‘  280.00 

6k  “  “  ...  355.00 

8H  ‘  “  ....  440.00 

52f"Put  on  Cars  at  Sprlngfield.Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &CO., 

Sprinefield,  Ohio, 

or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 

EVAPORATING  ~FRUIT. 

CCWTl  Treatise  on  Improved  methods.  Tables,  yields^. 

1  prices,  profits,  and  general  statistics. 
FREE  I  AMOS  STOUFFER,  Chambersburg.  Pa. 
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“ECLIPSE” 

The  Original  Self-regnlatiiig  Solid 

VICTORIOUS  AT 

Centennial  ’76,  Paris  ’78,  Australia 

Farm  Pumping, 
Grinding,  Irrigation, 


’80. 


RAILROADS. 

ECLIPSE  WI\D  ENGINE  CO., 

_ BELOIT,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. _ _ 

WHIR.  WATER. 

For  Farmers,  Dairymen,  Garden¬ 
ers,  Florists,  Country  or  Suburban 
Residences,  or  any  place  where 
large  amounts  of  water  are  re¬ 
quired.  ,  ,  -  , 

Our  ten  years*  experience,  backed 
by  a  perfect  "WIND  MILL, 
STOVER, 

and  our  experienced  mechanics,  to 
erect  them,  warrant  us  in  taking 
contracts  to  force  water  from 
Springs  or  Wells  to  any  point,  or  as 
many  points  as  are  required.  Write 
for  prices,  stating  nature  of  work 
you  want  done  to 
B.  S.  WILLIAMS  «t  CO. 
Factory :  KALAMAZOO.  Mich. 
New  York  Office : 

22  College  Place. 
Chtjrchville,  Mouroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 
15  Public  Landing,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  IRON  DUKE  WIND 
MILL  is  the 

Best  and  Cleanest 

for  the  following  reasons: 

It  is  ALL  IRON.  Is  Self-Regu¬ 
lating.  Will  pump  with  less  wind 
than  any  mill  ever  made.  Will 
not  shrink,  warp,  split,  decay, 
and  will  stand  more  work  than 
any  mill  extant. 

DON’T  BUY  till  you  have  received 
cur  Circular. 

O.  S.  GILBERT  &  CO., 

Manufacturers.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Croft’s  Improved 

IRON  WIND  ENGINE, 

Manufactured  by 

E.  C.  LEFEEL, 

Also  Dealer  in  Pumps, 
Tanks,  Pipes,  Corn  Shellers, 
Corn  Grinders,  Power  Con¬ 
verters,  with  both  Lever  and 
Rotary  Motion  Applied  to 
WindMill  Power.and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Wind 
Engine  Machinery. 

Send  for  Circular. 
SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

We  manufacture  the  Old  Reliable,  well 
known  Solid  WHEEL  STOVER  WIND 
MILL,  andO.E.  WINGER’S  IMPROVED 
DOUBLE-FACED  GRINDER,  which  is 
operated  by  pumping  windmills,  a  novel 
and  perfect  rapid  grinding  miilf  or  grind¬ 
ing  all  kinds  of  grain.  It  is  designed  alBO 
to  be  operated  by  any  kind  of  power,  with 
belt,  tumbling  6liaft,  or  by  one  or  two 
horses  with  a  sweep  attached.  Agents 
wanted.  Send  for  catalogue. 

E.  B.  WINGER, 

Successor  to  STOVER  wind  ENGINE  CO., 

Freeport,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE 

Watertown 

WINDMILL 

THE  BEST  IN  USE. 

Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  A 

H.  H.  BABCOCK 
&  SONS, 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 


1  manufacture  and  repair  all  kinds 
of  Circular,  Mill,  Cross-Cut  and 
other  SAWS.  I  use  nothing  but  the 
best  refined  Cast  Steel— selected— and 
all  Saws  subjected  to  a  careful  exami¬ 
nation  before  shipment.  If  you  have 
a  saw  that  others  have  failed  to  make 
work,  send  it  to  me.  I  will  rectify  it, 
or  no  pay.  Send  for  Price-List. 

W.  B.  BARRY. 

132  and  134  S.  Penn  Street, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Patented  Dec.  14,  1875. 


FREIST 

Steel 


TRESS. 


Wire 


Re-issued  May  22, 1877, 


The  Best  and  Most  Durable 

of  AIS  Barb  Wire  in  Use. 


A  sure  protection,  cheaper  than  board  or  rail  fence,  and  sood  for  a  lifetime.  Wastes  no  ground.  Has  no  weedy  fenc« 
row.  When  the  best  costs  no  more  than  an  inferior  article,  always  look  tor  the  best.  We  claim  for  the  JFrentress  a. 
Superiority  over  all  other  "Wires.  For  Circulars  and  1  rice  Lists  address 

ST.  LOUIS  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  FRENTRESS  BARB  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

814  «&  816  N.  2d  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  East  Dubuque,  Ill. 


BABB  WIBE  FENCING. 

Powell’s  Patent  Posts 

For  Barb  Wire,  Iron,  or  Gas- 
Pipe  Fences. 

CHEAP,  STRONG,  DURABLE. 

NO  DIGGING  REQUIRED. 
Raster  Set  and  Standing  Firmer 
tlian  any  Post  now  on 
the  Market. 

Line  End  and  Corner  Posts  and  Wire 
Strainers  of  an  Improved  Pattern. 

HURDLE  FENCE  &  RAILINGS, 

ABRAM  G.  POWELL  &  CO., 
829  Willow  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPRING  STEEL  TOOTH 

HORSE  RAKES. 

Highest  Award  Medal  of  Honor 

at  the 

Centennial  and  Vienna  Exhibitions. 

CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

No  Cogs  or  Ratchets,  Easiest  Hand  or  Horse  Dumping. 
Purchasers  prefer  them  to  all  others  for  Durability  and 
Efficiency.  Fully  guaranteed ;  so  no  risk  is  incurred  in 
ordering  from  us.  Responsible  Agents  wanted  where  we 
have  none. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogues  of  RAKES, 
THRESHING  MACHINES,  dec. 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


SALEM  IRON  WORKS,  SALEM,  N.  C. 

C.  A.  HEGE,  * 

Proprietor. 

Manufacturers  of 

CIRCULAR 
SAW 

MILLS  « 

The  Simplest, 
Cheapest,  Best,  and 
Most  Accurate.  With  Hege’s 
Improved  Universal  Log  Beam, 
Rectilinear,  Simultaneous  Set  Works, 
and  Double  Eccentric  Friction  Feed. 

K  E  MP’S 

MANURE  SPREADER, 

Pulverizer,  and  Cart  Outlined. 


A  NEW  FARM  IMPLEMENT,  EQUAL¬ 
ING  THE  MOWING  MACHINE. 

For  particulars  and  Illustrated  Circular ,  address, 

KEMP  Sc  BURPEE  M’F’G  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  JjT.  Y. 


AMERICAN  VEGETABLE  FIBRE  CO. 
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FLAX  &  HEMP  RESTORED  TO  AMERICAS 

Great  Impediment  Removed  from  Flax  and  Hemp  in  the 
United  States,  by  the  Machine  of  the  American  Vegetable 
Fibre  Co.  Each  of  the  Awards  above  named  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  warmest  approval  of  the  Judges  examining 
the  Invention.  The  speed  of  its  action,  and  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  its  work,  surprises  ail  witnesses.  The  dependence 
on  coarse  hand  labor,  which  destroyed  our  trade  for  nearly 
50  years,  is  now  removed  by  the  substitution  of  this  most 
ingenious  Machine,  which  will  fill  the  dreary  gap  between 
the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  these  and  similar  Fibres, 
and  thus  restore  to  us  the  long  lost  “  Golden  Fleece.”  Illus¬ 
trated  Pamphlets,  giving  full  particulars-  sent  by  mail  on. 
application  to  American  Vegetable  Fibre  Co. 

JOS.  F.  DUNTON,  Manager, 

213  South  Front  St.,  Phlla,,  Pa. 

Farm  Grist  Mills 

And  Corn  Shellers. 

OVER  25,000  NOW  IN  USE. 

Every  Machine  is  fully  War¬ 
ranted.  Price  of  Mills,  $15  to  $35. 
Shellers,  $5.  Don’t  buy  a  Mill  or 
Sheller  until  you  have  seen  our  term® 
and  Illustrated  Circular.  Address 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

BEST  RAKE  EVER  MADE. 

This  Rake  Received 
the  Highest  Award  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition 
and  Field  Trial.  The 
only  Silver  Medal  award¬ 
ed  at  the  Paris  Universal 
Exposition,  in  1878. 

Tills  rake  has  taken 
more  first  premiums 
than  any  other  Rake. 

It  is  Easily  Handled  by 
a  Girl  or  Boy,  strong 
enough  to  drive  a  horse. 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  BELCHER,  &  TAYLOR 
AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  GO., 

Chicopee  Falls,  Maas.,  U.  S.  A. 

A,  P.  DICKEY  FANNING  MILL. 

The  Best  Fanning 
Mill  in  the  World. 

Obtained  Centennial 
Award  and  Grand 
Medal,  also  best  Award 
at  Paris  Exposition  in 
1878.  It  cleans  perfect¬ 
ly  Oats,  Chess,  Cockle, 
and  all  foul  matter 
from  Wheat  and  Bar¬ 
ley.  It  grades  and  sep- 
erates  for  Seeding  and 
Market.cleans  ail  kinds 
of  small  seeds,  and  will 
save  any  farmer  its 
cost  annually.  Lowest 
freights  procured  for  purchasers.  Address 

DICKEY  &  PEASE,  Racine,  Wis. 

ARTESIAN  WEIi. 
DRILLING  &  M1N- 
_  ERAL  PROSPECT- 
9  ING  MACHINERY; 
and  how  to  use,  is  fully  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recommended 
by  the  “  American  Agriculturist  ”  in  the  November  Number  1879; 
Page  465.  tO,„d  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  worked  by  men,  horse  of* 
steam  power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  comity.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer ‘and  very  profitable.  Can  getgood  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells.  Send  for 
illustrated  price-list  and  terras  to  Agents.  Address, 

Jioroa  Well  Excavator  Co.,  29  Bosa  Strait,  Tori,  U.  3.  A. y 
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THE  CELEBRATED 


um, 

PATENTED  MARCH  23d,  1880. 

Nothing  but  Glass  in 
Contact  with  the  Milk. 

Safety  Shipping  Boxes. 
Quarts,  Pints,  %  Pint, 
Cream. 

Descriptive  circular  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

Warren  Glass  Works  Co., 

FACTORY  : 

Cumberland,  Md. 

44  College  Place, 
New  York. 


THE  GENUINE 


"""DET  THE  B  EST 


Five  sizes  made  for  Family  Dairies.  Four  sizes  for  Fac¬ 
tory  use.  They  continue  to  he  the  Standard  Churns  of  the 
Country.  Send  for  a  Churn  or  a  Descriptive  Circular  to  the 
SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Rectangular  and 
Square  BOX 

Cheapest  aud  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  Lever  Butler 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 
CORNISH  &  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

DAVIS  SWING  CHURN. 

AWARDED  FIRST 
PREMIUM 

over  all  competitors  at  only 
practical  test  ever  held  at  In¬ 
ternational  Dairy  Fair.  The 
box  contains  no  floats  or 
inside  gear.  For  sale  by  first 
class  dealers  in  Dairy  Imple- 
,  ments  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  Circulars  free  to  all. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VEKIIOBT. 

HOUSEKEEPERS,  ATTENTION! 

THE  GLOBE  The  lm 

WASHBOARD  UNION 

Is  Still  the  Best. 


i proved 

CHURN. 


it  is  Warranted  to  be 
all  right.  You  run  no 
risk  in  buying  one. 

Send  for  Circulars  with  full 
details  of  either  or  both  these 
articles  to  the 

UNION  ftflANFG  CO..  Toledo,  Ohio. 

White’s  Patent 

Lightning1  Cliurn  Bash 

Will  churn  cream  in  from  30  seconds  to  3  minutes,  and  new 
milk  in  from  3  to  5  minutes,  and  produces  9  per  cent,  more 
nice-grained  butter  than  any  other  dash  ever  invented. 
Does  not  cut  the  cream,  but  beats  it  like  the  old-fashioned 
dash.  It  is  made  in  several  sizes,  and  fits  all  the  old-fash¬ 
ioned  round  tub  or  crock  churns.  Can  also  he  used  in  an  or¬ 
dinary  creamery  pail.  It  Is  the  best  and  cheapest  in  the 
market.  County  rights  for  sale. 

M.  J.  NEWHOUSE, 

Sole  Manufacturer  and  Agent  ? 

for  New  York  State.  i  ONEIDA,  N.  Y. 


CHEESE  and  BUTTER  MAKERS’  SUPPLIES,  and 
Complete  Manufacturing  Outfits! 


Gang  Presses  and  Self-Bandaging  Cheese  Hoops.  All  royalties  paid 
by  us.  Acid,  Butter-milk  and  Skim-Milk  saved.  “  ANTI-HUFF  ”  EX¬ 
TRACT,  a  great  success,  makes  finest  Skim-Milk  Cheese.  ANNAT- 
TOINE,  RENNETS,  BANDAGE,  ANNATTO,  SCALE  BOARDS, 
FAIRBANK’S  SCALES,  etc.  Lapham’s  Patent  Seamless  Cheese 
Bandage  taking  wonderfully— bound  to  supersede.  Less  expensive- 
no  waste— saves  making  Bandage.  Sizes  for  18-inch  to  16-inch  cheese. 

5  pounds  Butter  made  from  100  pounds  Milk  by  using  our  Twin 
Vats  for  raising  Cream. 


HANSEN’S  DANISH  LIQUID  BUTTER  COLOR. 


Has  taken  Thirty  Highest  Prizes,  and  three  Gold  Medals  at  World’s  Fairs; 


_ _  _  _  _  Is  prepared  in  vegetable  oil ;  fast 

superseding  all  other  Coloring  in  America.  Does  not  color  the  butter-milk,  greatly  enhances  its  value.  No  alkali 
used.  One  dozen  bottles,  with  directions  for  making  the  finest  butter,  free  to  druggists  or  dealers.  HANSEN’S  LIQUID 
CHEESE  COLOR,  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  RENNET.  No  Manufacturer  or  Re-packer  of  Butter  can  afford  to  neglect 
these  Danish  preparations.  Circulars  furnished.  COME  AND  SEE  OUR  CREAMERY.  ALSO,  BARN  AND  SILO. 

WHITMAN  &  BURRELL,  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

THE  BEST  COOLERS  OR  VATS  FOR  RAISING  CREAM  GUARANTEED. 


Cooley  Creamer 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1879. 

Butter  made  by  this  Process 
was  awarded  Sweepstakes  at 
International  Dairy  Fair,  1878, 
Gold  Medal  at  same  Fair,  1879, 
Gold  Medal  at  Royal  Agricul¬ 
tural  Exhibition,  London,  1879. 

Especially  adapted  for  use  in 
dairies  or  factories.  Factories 
using  the  Cooley  Process 
return  LARGER  DIVI¬ 
DENDS  to  their  patrons  than 
any  others. 

Circulars  giving  facts,  figures, 
and  references  free  to  all. 
Address 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

.  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

THE  “LILLY” 

BUTTER-WORKER 

Sweeps  the  Field. 
Special  Premium  of  a  Silver 
Medal  at  late  Pennsylvania  State 
Fair.  First  Premium  at  the 
late  Connecticut  State  Fair,  and 
at  Dairymen’s  and  County  Fairs 
innumerable. 

For  ease  and  thorough  work  it 

ia  absolutely  unequaled. 

Circulars  free. 

O.  «.  R.  TRIEBELS, 

No.  316  Race  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

BITTER  PRINTER. 

Self-gauging,  more  exact  than  weigh¬ 
ing,  and  saves  all  the  trouble.  Also 

CREAMERS, 

Butter- Workers. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  or  call  on 

A.  H.  REID, 

26  S.  Sixteenth  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

THE  ISBELL 

MOLE  TRAP! 

1$  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD  ! ! 

It  Never  Fails  to  Catch,  and  Kill. 

Lawns,  Gardens,  Parks  and  Cemeteries 
cleared  of  this  aggravating  pest  in  short 
order  by  using  this  trap.  Can  be  set  in  an 
instant  by  anyone .  Does  not  get  out  of  order. 
Price,  $8.00  Eacli.  For  sale  by  seeds* 
men  generally  or  sent  by  express  on  receipt 
Jof  price,  by 

YOUfcSG  &  ELLIOTT, 

'  1»  Cortlandt  St.,  NEW  TORE, 

Send  for  Circular  ©f  Testimonials. 


HONEY  BEES. 

We  have  something  new  which  every  per¬ 
son  interested  in  Bees  or  Honey  should  see. 
Don't  fail  to  send  for  our  Illustrated  Cir¬ 
cular  for  1881.  We  sell  everything  used  in 
advanced  Bee-keeping 

L.  C.  KOOT  &  BRO., 
Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


★as  k^fo  r -jc  ■  ”  ^  ★  -  ■■ 


Wells,  Richardson  &  Co  S  fssv  a  ®  es@sa  esgaa  m  gas*  ®  n 

perfected  BUTTER  COLOR 

It  Gives  Butter  the  gilt-edged  color  the  year  round.  The  largest  Butter  Buyers  recommend  Its  use. 
Thousands  of  Dairymen  saylTIS  PERFECT.  Used  by  all  the  best  Creameries.  Awarded  the  Inter- 


nationalDiploma  at  N.  Y.  Dairy  Fair. 
St  costs  who  uses  it  where  to  get  it. 


Ask  vour  druggistor'merchantf  ori  t;  or  write  to  ask  what  it  is,  what 
WELLS,  RICHARDSON  «fe  CO.,  Proprietors,  Burlington,  Vt. 


INCUBATORS. 


A  self-regulating. 
0  size,  50  Eggs,  pric 


If  U  S  E  ifONltYJfTH  ISlfTHEJfFinri^AND  JfTHE 


“THE  ACME.” 

,  reliable,  simple  and  cheap  machine.  No. 
I.,  me  $27.50.  Costs  only  half  a  cent  per  day  for 
oil.  All  sizes  fitted  with  Egg-Turning  Trays.  No  handling 
or  sprinkling.  See  circular. 

f’TH)E  CENTENNIAL.” 

Well  known,  and  in  use  by  scores  of  the  most  prominent 
breeders.  Also  Brooders,  from  $6  upwards.  Send  3c.  stamp 
for  circular  to  A.  M.  HALSTED,  P.  O.  Box  10,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

MOTH’S 

HONEY  EXTRACTOR 

AND 

UNCAPPING  KNIFE. 

The  Extractor  is  made 
of  all  metal  and  is  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  use, 
easily  cleaned,  and 
will  last  a  life-time. 

In  fact  they  have  only 
to  be  used  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  Every  Bee- 
Keeper  should  send 
for  my  circular  giving 
details  regarding  the 
care  of  bees,  and  how  to  get  the 
most  Honey. 


CHAS.  F.  MUTH,  No.  976 
Central  Av.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


HAND  and  POWER 


CORN  SHELLERS. 


Horse  Powers  and  Jacks  for  Farm,  Jobbing,  Mill,  and 
Warehouse  work.  For  circulars  and  prices,  address 
Sandwich  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sandwich,  Illinois. 


.CHI' 


MhNOEHCCOH'CO 


I  will  pay  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  3, 0H0  pound  load 
of  long  or  short  hay  that  the  Little  Giant  Hay  Hook  will  not 
take  off  in  two  pulls,  provided  the  barn  is  arranged  to  allow 
half  a  load  to  pass  over  the  beams.  Price  SS5,  express 


4U1  tUC  A  CttGULCC.  kJ.  .  JL  Alii! AS  V^JLJLq  VUlll 

bridge,  Mass.,  Agent  for  New  England  States.  This  adver¬ 
tisement  will  not  appear  in  this  paper  again. 


EUREKA  IE0N  HOOFING-  CO., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


CURRIER’S  PATENT  ROOFING, 

19  EAST  SECOND  ST.,  CINCINNATI, 


1881.] 
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Galvanized  Wire  Nettings. 

NEAT,  CHEAP,  DURABLE. 


For  enclosing  Poultry  Yards,  Rabbit  Hutches,  and  Fishing 
Ponds.  Useful  for  Garden  and  Ornamental  Fencing,  and 
training  floral  vines. 

Send  for  prices.  Orders  or  letters  of  inquiry  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  Address, 

BROCKNER,  EVANS  &  CO., 
Manufacturers  of  Portable  Poultry  Houses,  Steel  Wire  Bale 
Ties,  Wire  Work,  etc.  Importers  of  Galvanized  Wire  Net¬ 
tings  and  Sheep  Fencing,  and  Dealers  in  Patent  Steel  Barb 
Fence  Wire. 

New  York  Office,  424  West  Street. 

St.  Louis  Office,  819  and  823  North  2d  Street. 

size, 


gROWN  LEGHORNS  A  8] 

strain 
Trio, 


Specialty  -  For  large  s 
dlnary  laying  qualities, 


1,1  i  1  /''I  ITi  for  Hatching.  Send  for  circular  to 
p.l-rlT^  CUMBERLAND  VALLEY  POULTRY 
vji  V*  FARDS,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

XT' (SOS  from  Premium  Langshans,  P.  Rocks,  B.  Leghorns, 

J-2  W.  C.  Bl’k  Polish,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Bronze  Turkeys, 
packed  to  hatch.  Send  for  circulars. 

R.  VANDERHOVEN,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

High  Class  Light  BBAHMAS.also  Dark  Brahmas,  Black 
and  Partridge  COCHINS,  HOUDANS,  White  LEGHORNS, 
and  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  Eggs,  *3  for  13;  $5  for  26. 
Failures  duplicated  free  of  charge.  A  few  flne  Chickens 
of  all  the  above  for  Sale  at  moderate  prices. 

B1SDELL  &  FA IRSER VICE,  Newark,  N.  J. 

EGGS -or  HATCHING. 

From  Partridge,  White  and  Black  Cochins,  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Brown  and  White  Leghorns,  B.  B.  R.  Games, 
Houdans,  at  $2  for  13,  $3  for  26  Eggs.  Packed  in  new  baskets 
and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular.  Money 
•em-  by  Registered  letter.  Send  in  your  order  early,  as  they 
Will  be  filled  in  rotation  as  received.  Mention  this  Daoer. 
HOMER  H«  HEWITT,  Williamsburg,  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

11.60  for  13,  82  for  20. 

artfully  packed  at  Express. 

Superior  Stock. 
have  the  Dost  Strains.  Tlrios 

■E,  Chadd’s  Ford,  Pa. 

POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  Illustrated. 
81.23  per  year.  Also  the  American 
Poultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
inexistence,  81 .50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  82.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  injpoetage  stamps. 

H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  rflr 
LIGHT  BRAHMAS  Uar 

Care  and  expense  not  spared  to  ha- 
for  sale.  F.  C.  BIDDLE, 


Address 


THOROUGHBRED  &  CROSS-BREED  JERSEY  STOCK. 

10  Thoroughbred  Heifers  and  Cows,  3  to  3  years  old. 

5  “  Bulls,  8  months  to  3  years  old. 

10  “  Heifers,  6  to  8  months  old. 

5  “  Yearlings  past,  in  calf. 

All  the  above  are  registered  or  entitled  to  registry  in  the 
A.  J.  C.  Club  Register. 

25  Cross-breed  Heifers  and  Cows  2  to  7  years  old.  These 
are  a  mixture  of  the  two  breeds,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires,  the 
best  Family  or  Butter  Cows  I  have  ever  bred.  All  are  rich 
milkers  and  butter-makers.  Some  of  them  2-lb.  Cows.  No 
printed  circulars  issued.  My  prices  range  from  845  for  a 
high  grade  Heifer  calf,  to  8500  for  the  best  thoroughbred 
Cow.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  examine  the  Stock  in  per¬ 
son,  in  preference  to  my  own  selection. 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 


SEYMOURS 


I  TEEL  SHEEP  SHEARS 


H.  SEYMOUR  CUTLERY C?  HOLYOKE  MASS 


hkkciji.es 

WIND  ENGINE. 

POWER, 

STRENGTH, 

BEAUTY. 

Best  self  regulating  Wind  Mill 
in  the  world  for  Farm,  Dairy,  and 
Household  purposes,  For  Railway 
Water  Stations.  Grinding  Mills. 
For  Irrigation  and  Drainage. 

Made  to  order  in  sizes  from  Yz  to 
40  horse  power. 

Responsible  Agents  wanted  in 
every  section.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Address 

W.  A.  WHEELER, 

10  Crystal  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Patented  in  Europe,  America,  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

Dated,  5^  July  3d,  1877. 


Inly  c 

Safely  usable  in  Winter,  and 


Promote* 
in  fuil  fleece  or 


And  Horse,  Dog  and  Cattle  Wash,  &c. 

CURES  SCAB,  FOOTROT  and  SORES.  KILLS  TICKS  and  LICE.  EXPELS  INTERNAL  WORMS. 

Harmless  to  animal,  person,  or  clothing.  Ready 
growth  and  improves  quality  of  wool.  Increases  flesi 
•horn.  Destroys  Ticks  for  one  cent  per  sheep. 

Price  :  Two  Dollars  per  Gallon.  One  gallon  makes  100  gallons. 

CHEAP,  HARMLESS,  CLEAN,  PLEASANT,  CONVENIENT,  RAPID. 

Sold  in  Quart  Bottles,  Gallon  Cans,  Cases,  Kegs,  and  Casks,  by  Agents  and  by 
MORRIS,  LITTLE.  «fc  SON,  617  Box,  (Office:  Tribune  Building.  Room  M,)  New  York  City. 
Send  Post  Card  for  prospectus.  Mention  this  paper.  Agents  Wanted. 


Only  Double  Ring  Invented. 
CHAMPION 

Hog  Ringer, 

RINGS  AND  HOLDER. 

No  sharp  points  in  the  flesh  to 
cause  irritation  and  soreness,  as  in 
case  of,  rings  that  close  with  the 
joints  in  the  flesh,  and  produce 
sorenesss  of  the  nose. 

The  Champion  Hog  Holder  speaks  for  itself  In 

CHAMBERS,  BERING  &  QUINLAN,  Exclusive 


if 


Only  Single  Ring  Ever  Invented  That 
Closes  on  the  Outside  of  the  Nose. 
Brown’s  Elliptical  Ring 

And  Triple  Groove  Hog  and  Pig  Ringer. 

This  Is  the  only  Single  Ringer  ever  invented 
that  closes  on  the  outside  of  the  nose.  It 
overcomes  a  serious  defect  in  all  triangular 
and  other  rings  which  close  with  the  joints 
together  in  the  flesh,  causing  it  to  decay  and 
to  keep  the  hog’s  nose  sore, 
the  above  cuts. 

Mannfactnrers,  DECATUR,  ILL. 


PECS. 


This  springes  Chester  White,  Berkshire,  Yorkshire,  Jersey  Ited,  Poland. 


_ _  _  Cf 

China/antfEssex  Pins  were  never  finer,  at  th< 
low.  Also  extra  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Lambs, 
purchasing.  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 


_ p: _ _ _ 

Do  not  fail  to  write  us  before 


BENSON,  MATJLE  &  CO.,  223  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


ehclish  (Yorkshires. 

My  herd  comprises  a  number  of  Imported  BOARS 
and  SOWS,  selected  from  the  most  noted  prize-winning 
herds  of  England.  Also  a  number  of  choice  Sows,  Ameri¬ 
can  Bred  from  Imported  Sires  and  Dams,  of  the 
choicest  families.  Choice  Imported  ana  Home-bred  Pigs 
always  on  hand  for  disposal.  Address, 

_ C.  R.  KEEFER,  Cearfoss,  Md. 

CHESHIRES  A  SPECIALTY. 

At  last  State  Fair  mv  stock  won  all  the  first  premiums  in 
class  Large  White,  and  all  the  seconds  bnt  one.  The  stock 
have  very  broad  backs,  heavy  hams,  and  flne  bones,  dress¬ 
ing,  at  9  months,  300  to  400  ids. 

_ E,  W.  DAVIS,  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

JERSEY  RED  PIGS. 

CHOICE  PIGS  from  choice  stock,  now  ready  to  ship  at 
reasonable  prices.  Price-List  free. 

J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

IMPROVED  JERSEY  RED  PIGS. 

For  sale  by  FRANKLIN  PE  CPU,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

ESSEX  PIGS  A  Specialty, 

75  to  100  Pedigree  Pigs  for  delivery  in  June,  six 
weeks  to  two  months  old.  Write  for  prices. 

Also  Brown  Leghorn  (prize  winners)  EGGS,  @  $1  per  doz., 
and  B.  B.  R.  G.  Bantam  Eggs  for  Hatching  (imported;,  @ 
$1.50  per  doz.,  in  new  baskets.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

C.  W.  CANFIELD,  Bradford  Co.,  Athens,  Pa. 

$1,000  SAVED! 

In  Grass  and  Fences,  by  the  nse 
of  ROCK’S  IMPROVED 
TETHERS,  for  tethering 
cows,  horses,  or  other  animals 
in  pasture.  No  fences  needed, 
all  the  waste  grass  utilized. 

Send  for  circular  and  Informa¬ 
tion  how  to  tie  and  what  to  tie 
with.  Address 

EUGENE  ROCK, 

Glen  Head,  Queens  Co.,  N,  Y. _ 

A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
-  '-v—  Leghorns,  another  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  81.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 

NOVESzTY  INCUBATOR. 

I  outer  this  as  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  dhd  best  Incubator  in 
the  market.  Costing  less  than  3  cts. 
per  day  for  oil.  Hatches  80  to  90  per 
cent  almost, surely.  Holds  100 
Eggs.  Price,  $30.00,  ready 
for  shipment. 

Also  NOVELTY  HYDRO¬ 
MOTHER.  Price,  $8.50, 

ready  for  shipment.  Circulars  giv¬ 
ing  full  pa:  ticulars  on  application. 

A.  G.  ATKINS,  Orange,  N.  J. 


HARNESS. 

A  Good,  Substantial  Single  Harness. 

Hand-made,  full  nickel-plated  for  $13-50.  Call  and  see 
or  send  for  sample.  Also  a  complete  assortment  of  RIDING 
SADDLES,  BRIDLES,  OARRIA  GE  ROBES  and  DUST¬ 
ERS,  HORSE  CLOTHING  and  NETS. 

C.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  40  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

BUGGIES 


for  Dealers’  Medium  Work;  Low 

Prices.  UNION  CARRIAGE  M’F’Q  CO.. 

Cincinnati,  O.  Catalogue  FREE. 


THE  OPPEWHEIM 

DOUBLE  BUGGY. 

Instantly  changed  from  a  neat  Buggy  into  a  roomy  4  pas¬ 
senger  Carriage.  Entirely  new  principle.  No  rattling  or 
shaking.  No  half-and-half  look  about  it.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  price  list.  New  Haven  Conn. 

THE  Ol’PENHEIM  M’F’G  CO. 

ECONOMY  WASHER  CUTTER. 

(Pat.  July  15,  1879).  Cuts  Washers  of 
Leather  or  Rubber  for  carriages,  wagons, 
mowing  machines,  and  small  machinery, 
from  Yz  to  5  inches  In  diameter.  The  best 
and  cheapest  Washer  Cutter  made.  Sent 
by  mail,  prepaid  to  any  address,  on  receipt 
of  50  cents.  Liberal  discount  to  Agents. 
WILLARD  BROS.  &  BARTLEY, 
Cleveland,  O. 


University  of  the  Stale  of  New  York. 

‘IPS 

141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October, 
each  year.  Circular  and  Information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  A.  LIAUTARD,  M.D.V.S., 

_ Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

B.  X.  L.  SPRING  TUG  LINK 


fa® 
fa 

Affords  the  greatest  protection  to  HORSES,  Harness, 
Wagons,  Plows,  Mowers  and  Reapers.  Reliable  and  guaran¬ 
teed  as  represented.  Protect  your  Horse,  save  your  money, 
liy  procuring  the  celebrated  D.  RISHER  &  CO.’S  I.X. 
L.  Spring  Tug  Link.  Ask  your  hardware  man  for  them,  or 
send  to  I).  KISHER  &  CO., 

Corner  of  4th  and  Wood  Streets,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
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ENJOY  A  CUP  OF  GOOD  TEA. 

3H  LBS.  of  our  celebrated 

m-m  mop  tea, 

the  Finest  and  MOST  BENE¬ 
FICIAL  Imported,  sent  by 
Mail  on  receipt  of  $2.5©., 
postage  paid.  It  is  a  BLACK. 
TEA,  with  a  GREEN  TEA 
flavor.  RECOMMENDED  to 
SUIT  ALL  TASTES.  Sam¬ 
ple  of  any  of  our  Teas  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  6  Cents.  Post¬ 
age-stamps  taken.  GOOD 
TEAS,  3©c.,  35c.,  and  40c. 
EXCELLENT  TEAS,  50c.  & 
60c.  All  EXPRESS  Charges 
PAID  on  $5.00  Tea  orders. 

TMreatAinericaiiTeaCo., 

IMPORTERS, 

31  and  33  VESEY  ST., 

P.  O.  Box  4235,  New  Yore. 

St,  Paul,  liniieaplis  &  Manitoba  Railway 

Offers  for  sale  at  very  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms, 
3,000,000  ACRE*  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  Minnesota, 
mostly  situated  in  the  far  famed 

RED  RIVER  VALLEY 

of  the  North.  The  Great 

of  the  World.  Three  dollars  per  acre  allowed  to  settlers  for 
breaking  and  cultivation.  Large  descriptive  pamphlets  and 
maps  mailed  free.  Address 

D.  McKINLAY,  Land  Com’r.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


UNION  PACIFIC  RV.  LINOS 

IN  NEBRASKA. 
Fertile  Soil,  Long  Sum- 
mers,  Short  Winters. 

Special  Inducements  to  Land  Seekers. 

Those  going  West  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  send  for  information,  which  will  be  mailed  free. 
Apply  to  LEAVITT  2CRNHAM, 
Band  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Omsilin,  Neb. 
Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


IOWA 

For  Sale  by  tbe 

Iowa  R.  It.  Laud  €©. 


Over  1,000,000  Acres 

of  Choice  Farming  Lands  iu 

the  Near  West. 


FARMS 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Branch  Office,  92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LANDS  and  HOMES 

IN  SOUTHWEST  MISSOURI. 

1,000,000  acres  well  watered  Timber  and  Prairie  Lands 
along  the  line  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  R.  R.  for 
sale  at  from  $2.50  to  $8.00  per  acre  on  seven  years’ time. 
Excellent  for  Stock,  Fruit  and  Farming.  The  best  Tobacco 
region  In  the  West.  Short  winters,  convenient  markets, 
superior  schools,  low  taxes,  healthful  climate,  good  society. 
Free  transportation  from  St.  Louis  to  purchasers  of  land. 
Send  for  Maps  and  Circulars. 

W.  H.  COFFIN,  Land  Commissioner, 

TEMPLE  BUILDING,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


1 000  000  ACRES  GHOIGE  LANDS  I N 

MINN  ES OTA  &.  DA  K  OTA 


FOR  SALE  A  T$2°°TO  f 622PERACRE  O 
EASY  TERMS.  TREE  FARE  &  LOW  FREIGHT 
TO  PORCH  A  SERS.FORGU/OECOHTA/H/NG 
MARA  FULL  IN  FORMA  r/O/V.ADORESS : 

t  r—  7Tt  c-  ✓  A/7  A/7  /n  A  / 


WASHINGTON  CO.,  MISSOURI.-Fine  Blue  Grass 
Lands.  A  splendid  Fruit  Country.  The  Dairymen’s 
and  Wool  Grower’s  Paradise.  Well  watered  and  healthy. 
50,000  acres  of  land  for  sale.  Farms  in  sizes  to  suit.  Address 

_ .TAMES  S.  EVANS,  Caledonia,  Mo. 

Fa  t>  tvt  q  for  sale  in 

A.  it  M  O  TIDE- WATER  VIRGINIA. 

Cheap  and  rich  lands.  Healthy  and  Mild  Climate. 
Fish  and  Oysters  in  great  abundance. 

E.  C.  LINDSEY  &  CO.,  Norfolk,  Ya. 


Maynard’s  Rifles  and  Shot-Guns. 


PRICES  REDUCED. 


For  Hunting  and  Target  Practice,  at  all  ranges,  the  “MAYNARD*' 
more  completely  supplies  the  wants  of  Hunters  aud  Sportsmen  gen¬ 
erally,  than  any  other  Rifle  in  the  world,  as  many  barrels  can  be  used  on  one 
stock;  and  for  ACCURACY,  CONVENIENCE,  DURABILITY,  and  SAFETY,  is  not 
excelled.  t3?"Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  describing  the  new  attachment  for 
using  rim  and  center-fire  ammunition. 

MASS.  ARMS  COMPANY,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass, 


FARMS. 


YOUN G  MAN,  wishing  to  learn  the  business,  wants  a  Situ¬ 
ation  with  a  Western  Sheep  or  Cattle  Raiser.  Small  pay 
expected.  Address,  W.  S.  Sutherland,  Spuyten  Duyvil.N  Y. 

FOR  SALE,  at  $2.00  an  Acre, 

160  ACRES  Unimproved  ARKANSAS  LAND. 
By  O.  A.  REVES,  Nesquehoning,  Carbon  Co,  Pa. 

150  Delaware  Frnit  and  Grain 
Farms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna, Del. 

CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts ;  homes  or  investments,  for  sale  by 
McAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St„  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LAND!  FARMS!!  HOMES!!! 

Over  1 ,000,000  Acres. 

Mild  Climate.  Productive  Soil.  Low  Prices.  Easy  Terms. 
Special  inducements  to  actual  settlers.  Formape,  circulars, 
&c,  giving  particulars  free,  address 

THOMAS  ESSEX,  Land  Commissioner, 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 


AiWLANb  I'  lH 51 S  S7  to  $35  per  acre.  Short 

winters,  breezy  summers,  healthy  climate.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  H.  P.  CHAMBERS;  Federalsburg,  Md. 


THE  RACINE  IRON  WORKS 

Mauufacture  FLORISTS’  and  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  IRON  GOODS. 

Ferneries,  or  War¬ 
dian  Cases,  Aqua¬ 
ria,  Fountains, 
Vases,  Brackets, 
Plant  Window 
Boxes,  Flower 
stands.  Chande¬ 
liers,  etc. 

S,  FREEMAN  &  BOR, 

Proprietors, 
Racine,  Wis. 

I^-Send  for  our  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogues. 

AGENTS  WANTED  WHERE 

to  sell  the  best  Family  Knitting  MacUii 


*MSH©T 
^GUNli 


vented. 

TOE  compl _ 

vai  iety  of  fancy-work  for  which  there  is  always  a  ready 
market.  Send  for  circular  and  terms  to  the  Twombly 
Knitting  Machine  Co.,  409 Washington  St.,Boston,Mass. 

■The  Best  Double- 
Barreled  Shot-Gun 
i  in  the  world  for 
athe  money.  War¬ 
ranted  genuine 

_ _ _ _ » twist,  with  flank. 

Belt  Box  iVtttfs,  Box  Capa  and  Wad 
Punch.  Also  our  celebrated  Kentucky  Rifle 
for  $ia,  tcarranted  or  no  sale.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  to 
Janies  Bonn  A  Son,  Enterprise  Gun  Works,  • 

_  X3«  «fc  i3S  Wood  St., 

Established,  1848.  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

INVALID  ROLLINS  CHAIR. 

(RECLINING) 

A  Priceless  boon 
•  those  who  are  , 
unable  to  walk.  ( 

A*  H.  Stephens,! 

C.,  and  hundreds  \ 

. _ others  use  them.* 

Send  for  Circular  to  _ 

FOLDING  CHAIR  CO*  New  Haven*  Conn* 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 
American  Agriculturist. 

ENOI.ISn  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages.  $1  .00  per  line  ( agate),  each  insertion 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  $1.35  per  line. 

Second  Cove -  Page — $1 .50  per  !ir.?._ 

Page  ne.r..  ,o  Readme,  and  Last  Cover  Rage— $3.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $L.00each  Insertion. 
Fourteen  -gaU  lines  italce  one  inch. 

dwKTCUSAN  UBITIOIV. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  iine,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  30  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  insertion. 
ES^No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to  « 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  751  Bboadway,  N.  Y. 


^  Stand  • 


Iogoe. 


COPPER  WEATHER  VANES, 

For  Barns  and  Buildings,  glided  with  gold 
will  last  50  years. 
Wrought  Iron  and  Barb- 
)  ed  Fences.  Wire  Counter 
Railing, Wire  Cloth.Wire 
Signs, Crestings,  Balcony 
Railing, Wire  Flower  Pot 
Stands.  Send  for  cata- 
M’f*d  by  E.T.  Bahnuh’s  Wire  Works  Detroit,  Mich. 


COOK’S  TOURS! 

Established  1841.  Tickets  and  Fares  for  thousands  of  Tours 

for  Independent  Travellers  to  all  parts  of  the 
World.  Special  arrangements  for  Excursion  Parties 
to  Europe,  Egypt  and  Palestine.  Send  for  Circulars. 
Address,  THOS.  COOK  &  SON,  261  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

C.  A.  BARATTQNI,  Manager.  P.  O.  Box  4197. 


ERRY 

OXES 


And  PEACH  BASKETS. 

C.  COLBY  &  CO., 

BENTON  HARBOR,  Mich. 

Send  for  PHcerL/ist. 


MAKE  MONEY,  ALL  OF  YOU! 

*-  Caxtonette  Press,  $8.00. 

Caxton  Press,  $13.00. 

COLUMBIAN  PRESSES  from  $25  to 
$56;  will  do  drat-class  work.  All  are 
belf-inkino  Presses  from  $3. 
CURTIS  &  MITCHELL,  Boston,  Ms. 
Send  Stamp  for  catalogue.  E stab.  1847. 


GOkg 

PEH%. 


PENCILS  HOLDERS,  CASES,  Ac. 

THE  CALLI-GrRAPHIC  PEN. 

A  GOLD  PEN  AND  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing  Ink 
for  several  hours’  writing.  Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 
Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  to  persons  who  care  to 
preserve  their  individuality  in  writing. 

MABXE,  TODD  &  BARD, 

180  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  for  Price-List. 

OUR  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  BY  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English,  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Tear ,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-fre*)  $1.50  each ,  instead  of  $1.60. 
[all  post  free.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . S4*  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  SI. 20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-flree. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $1  each.] 
pgr-  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each. . .  .^“Subscriptions  caabeglnat  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
except  to  British  Honduras.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  Is  38  cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  pay¬ 

able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders  ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  In  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  It,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  .Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  39  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  bo 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  If  ta 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  24  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each 

or  any  full  year,  seut  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clnbs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rate*, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  dub, 
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Marchal  $t  Smith  Piano  Co. 

■  "  — - Bv  Sending  Direct  from  rac 


THIS  BEAUTIFUL  INSTRUMENT 
SENT  ON 


By  Sending  Direct  from  Fac¬ 
tory  to 
Purchaser, 

Avoiding  Agents’  com- 
missions.  Middlemens 
profits,  and  all  the  ex¬ 
penses  and  risks  which 
add  so  largely  to  the 
cost  of  Pianos,  we  can 
furnish  this  Beautiful 
Rosewood  Piano  of  the 
largest  size— 6  feet  10 
in.  long,  3  feet  4  in. 
wide;  full  7  1-3  oc¬ 
taves;  with  Hand¬ 
some  Cover,  Stool, 
Book  and  Music  for 

$196 

Guaranteed  Six 

Years.  Sent  for  trlak 
and  examination. 

Purchaser  takes 
no  responsibility  till 
the  Piano  is  tested 
and  approved  in  hip 
own  home. 


The  Only  House  in  America 


Thatoffers  a  full  size  First-Class  Rosewood  Piano, Double  Veneered  throughout,  with  Solid  Rosewood  Mouldings. 
Full  Iron  Frame,  French  Grand  Action,  Overstrung  Bass,  Capped  Hammers,  Agraffe  Treble,  Carved  Legs,  Carved 

Lvre.  -  ,r — ■- — j  'rTT — *•  m— *-  n - J  D —  - T> - 1  '  ■*“*  ’  °  ’■ J  "-11 —  — 1 

Ihip_ _ .... 

/omplete  Musical  Outfit  for  $196,  #  and  securing  ..  _  r  _  _  .  .... 

musical  education.  Making  home  attractive  And  furnishing  a  delightful  6tudy  for  both  old  and  young, 
oend  with  your  order  the  guarantee  of  your  bank,  or  some  responsible  businessman,  that  the  Piano  willbe  paid  forpromptly 
©r  returned  to  ns,  and  we  will  ship  it  to  you  for  fifteen  days  trial  and  examination.  If  Piano  is  returned,  we  pay  freight 
loth  ways .  PURCHASER  TAKES  MO  RESPONSIBILITY  till  the  Piano  is  tested  and  approved. 


Twenty  Years’  Experience. 


Not  one  Dissatisfied  Purchaser. 


A  Moments  Consideration  will  show  the  certainty  of  securing  a  superior  instrument  from  us.  Dealers  can  trust  to  their 
Own  shrewdness,  and  the  want  of  information  of  purchasers  to  conceal  defects  in  instruments  they  sell.  We  cannot  know 
Who  will  test  ours,  and  we  must  send  instruments  so  superior  that  their  merits  cannot  be  hidden.  Order  direct  from  this 
Advertisement.  You  take  no  responsibility  till  Piano  is  received  and  approved.  Be  sure  to  get  our  Illustrated  Catalogue 
before  yon  bn  v.  It  gives  information  which  protects  the  Purchaser .  and  makes  deceit  impossible . 

AIARCHAt  &  SMITH,  8  West  Eleventh  Street,  New  York, _ 

CORTLAND  "WAGON  CO. 


Manufacturers  of 

PLATFORM  SPRING  WAGONS, 

End  Spring,  Side  Spring  and  Side  Bar 

OPEM  AMD  TOP  MUGGIER, 
Phaetons,  Road  Wagons,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Having  recently  enlarged  our  Works,  we  are  prepared 
to  and  will  furnish  a  better  wagon  for  the  money  than 
any  other  concern  In  the  United  States.  All  our  work 
is  fully  warranted.  No  shoddy  or  poor  work  Is  allowed 
to  leave  our  shops.  Catalogues  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

CORTLAND  WAGON  00.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  HOUSE: 

263  Wabash  Avc„  CHICAGO,  III. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


TO  BE  ISSUED  SOON 

- BY - 

X).  LOTHROP  &  CO.,  BOSTON. 

THE  LIFE  and  EXPLORATIONS 

OF 

DAVID  LIVINGSTONE. 

BY  - 

JOHN  S.  ROBERTS. 

12mo.,  Illustrated,  ------  $1.50 

The  life  of  this  great  man,  from  its  childhood  to  its 
close,  is  a  living  lesson  which  the  youth  of  our  country 
cannot  take  too  closely  to  heart. 

The  3d  volume  in  Lothrop’s  Library  of  Enter¬ 
taining  History. 

SWITZERLAND. 

By  HARRIET  SLIDELL  MACKENZIE. 

12mo.,  100  Illustrations,  -  -  -  $1.50 

Delightful  for  home  reading  and  desirable  as  a  tour¬ 
ist’s  hand-book. 

Boston:  D.  LOXHROP  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

BEFORE  BUYING  OR  RENTING  AN 

ORGAN 

Send  for  oiir  LATEST  Illustrated  Catalogue  (32  pp. 
4to.),  with  newest  styles,  at  $51  and  upward,  or  $6.38 
per  quarter,  and  up.  Sent  free.  MASON  &  HAMLIN  OR¬ 
GAN  CO.,  154  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON;  4CE.  14th  St.,  NEW 
YORK ;  149  Wabash  Av.,  CHICAGO. 


THE 


WILLSON 


Spring  Singletree. 

All  other  devices  for  the  relief  of  the  horse  worthless 
when  compared  with  these.  If  we  have  no  Agent  there, 
send  for  price  and  circular. 

_ F.  R.  WILLSON  &  SON,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED. 

Ladies’  Sewing  Companion 

isaveryusefularticle.  It 
hangs  on  thewaUoutof 
the  reach  of  the  “little 
ones,”  holds  two  thim¬ 
bles, large  or  small,  a  vel¬ 
vet  emery  cushion  for 
needles  and  pins,  four 
spools  of  thread ,  and  pair 
of  scissors,  making  a  very 
neat  ornament  for  the 
room,  as  well  as  to  help 
keep  things  in  their  re¬ 
spective  places.  This  is 
the  best  selling  article 
you  EVER  SAW.  One 
little  girl,  nineyears  old,  in  Iowa, 
sold  50  in  two  days.  One  agent  in 
Michigan  has  sold  over  5,000  at 
retail  since  last  July.  Never  was 
an  article  invented  that  sells  equal 
to  this.  Everybody  buys  it.  Sample, 
with  best  terms  to  agents,  sent  free 
on  the  receipt  of  30  cts.  in  postage 
stamps  or  currency.  Address  all  or¬ 
ders  to  F.  M.  Van  Etten  2ns  LaSalle  St..  Chieavo  Hi* 

Back  Supporting  Shoulder  Brace 

Is  so  constructed  that  It  gives  a 
strengthening  support  to  the 
back,  and  draws  the  shoulders 
hack  so  as  to  expand  the  chest, 
throwing  the  body  into  an  erect 
and  graceful  position.  Price 
$1.50  by  mail.  Give  waist  meas¬ 
ure.  Send  for  Circular  and  Il¬ 
lustrated  P>'ice-List  of 

HYGIENIC 


^UNDERGARMENTS 


to 

MRS.  A.  FLETCHER  &  CO., 

6  E.  14tli  Street, 

New  York  City. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF, 

EDWARD  E&GLESTON’S  NOVELS. 


Uniformly  Bound  in  One  Set. 

FIVE  VOLUMES. 


The  chief  critical  authorities  have  awarded  to  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Eggleston  a  very  high  place  as  a  writer  of  genuine 
American  fiction,  and  the  immense  sale  of  his  works  is 
the  best  evidence  of  their  popularity.  A  new  edition  of 
these  works  is  now  issued,  designed  to  meet  an  often 
expressed  wish  that  they  could  be  obtained  in  uniform 
style,  in  sets.  They  are  bound  attractively  and  uniform¬ 
ly,  in  five  volumes,  as  follows  : 

THE HOOSIElt  SCHOOLMASTER.  Finely 
illustrated,  with  twelve  full-page  engravings,  and 
numerous  other  cuts.  Price  $1.25. 

The  end  of  the  world,  with 

thirty-two  illustrations.  Price  $1.50. 

The  mystery  of  metropolis- 

VILLIi.  Finely  Illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

Roxy,  a  tale  of  Indiana  life,  hand- 

somely  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

The  circuit  rider,  a  tale,  hand- 

somely  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

Price  of  the  Set,  Complete,  S7.25. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  Publishers, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


FARM  ECHOES. 

By  F.  RATCHFOKD  STARR,  M.  A., 

ECHO  FARM, 

LITCHFIELD,  CONNECTICUT. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.— What  led  me  to  the  Farm. 

Chapter  II.— Cily  and  Country. 

Chapter  HI. — Litchfield. 

Chapter  IV.— Is  Farming  Respectable? 

Chapter  V.— Early  Experience. 

Chapter  VI.—  Learning  to  Plow. 

Chapter  VH.— Farm  Hands. 

Chapter  VIU. — Farm  Animals. 

Chapter  IX.— Farm  Buildings  and  Farm  Implements. 
Chapter  X.— Can  Farming  in  New  England  be  made 

Remunerative  ? 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Three  o’clock— Time  for  Refreshments.— Learning  to 
Plow.— Subduing  a  Runaway  Horse.— Uncle  Bill.— Daisy. 
—Bull  Litchfield.— Plan  of  Barns.  -Interior  of  one  of 
the  Barns.— Barn  for  Dry  Cows  and  Young  Stock.— 
Cream  Strainer.— Rotary  Butter  Worker,  and  Prints  of 
Butter.— Testing  Quality  of  Milk.— Bottling  Milk.— Milk 
Bottle.— Hay  Loader.— Making  a  Mound  of  Stones. 
PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 


Every  Intelligent  person  knows  that  it  pays  every  man, 
young  or  old,  to  provide  himself,  or  if  he  has  a  family,  to 
provide  them  with  good  hooks.  The  Orange  Judd  Co. 
publish  a  large  number  of  the  best  books  on  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  Field  Sports,  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  etc.,  etc. 
A  condensed  list  of  these  will  be  sent  to  any  one  forwarding 
by  postal  card  his  address  to  the  Publishers,  and  asking  for 
Book  List  No.  2. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 
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AMEKICAIs  AGRICULTURIST. 


1881.J 


TheFEARLESS. 


I  I«  the  Only  machine  thr.t  rereived  an  award  on  both  I 
I  Horae-power  and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the  Canten- 
I  nial  Exhibition ;  was  awarded  the  two  last  Gold 
Medals  p'ven  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  on  Horse-powers  and  Threshers  ;  and  is  the 
Only  Thresher  selected  from  the  vast  number  built  in 
the  United  State*,  for  illustration  and  description  in 
u  Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Mechanics/’  re¬ 
cently  published,  thus  adopting  it  as  the  Standard 
machine  of  this  country.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Address  I 
I  2IIKARD  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.Y.  | 


COMPLETE  MANURES 

For  EACH  CROP,  containing  the  necessary 
PLANT  FOOD  it  requires.  Also 

Agricultural  Chemicals, 

GROUND  BONE, 

GUARANTEED  STRICTLY  PURE. 

Oar  Circular,  containing  facts  Interesting  to  Farmers, 
furnished  on  application. 

H.  J.  BAKER  &  ItRO.,  1215  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  CHAMPION 

REAPERS  &  MOWERS. 

AWARDED  THE  HIGHEST  HONORS 

everywhere,  by  the  best  expert  Authority,  after  the  most 
thorough  tests  as  to  Its  capacity  and  execution. 

Manufactured Jby  White!  ey,  Fassler  &  Kelly, 
The  Champion  Machine  Company,  and  Warder, 
Mitchell  &  Co.,  Springfield,  O.  land  The  Toronto 
Reaper  &  Mower  Company,  Toronto,  Canada. 

the  EUREKA  MOWER 


Cuts  a  SIX  FEET  swath  easier  than  a  side  cut  mower 
cuts  four  feet,  and  leaves  the  cut  grass  standing  light 
and  loose,  curing  in  half  the  time.  Send  for  Clrcnlnr. 

EUREKA  MOWER  COMPANY, 

TOWANDA,  PENNA. 


ALWAYS  AT  THE  FRONT 


THE  “LONDON,” 

New  Style  No.  5,000. 

18  Useful  Stops. 

(1)  Diapason  Forte. 

(2)  SUB-BASS. 

(3)  Principal  Forte. 

(4)  Dulcet 
(6)  Diapason. 

(6)  GRAND  ORGAN. 

(7)  ASolian. 

(8)  VOX  HUMANA. 

(9)  Echo. 

(10)  Dulciana. 

(11)  Clarionet. 

,12)  VOX  CELESTE. 

;13)  Flute  Forte. 

Sl4>  OCT  COUPLER. 

:15)  Bourdon. 

'16)  French  Horn  Solo. 

(17)  Eight  Knee  Stop. 

(18)  Grand  Knee  Stop. 

(19)  Beatty’s  New  Patent 

STOP  ACTION. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

On  April  1st,  and  until  Sept 
30, 1881,  “London.”  New  Style 
No.  6000,  will  contain  6  full 
sets  reeds,  18  stops  (as  de¬ 
scribed  herewith),  instead  of 
4  sets  14  stops  as  formerly. 
f®“This  is  special,  and  made 
smely  as  a 

Mid-Summer  Holiday  Offer . 

Idefy  Competition 

It  contains  five  octaves,  five 
full  sets  of  the  Celebrated 
Golden  Tongue  Reeds,  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  2  sets  of  2%  Oct  each, 
regulars,  1  set  powerful  StJB- 
Bass,  1  set  FRENCH  HORN, 
also  1  set  VOX  CELESTE... 5 
FULL  SETS  IN  ALL. 
Two  knee  stops,  handles, 
lamp-  stands,  pocket  for  mu¬ 
sic.  Solid  Black  Walnut  Case, 
_  carved,  veneered,  extra  large 
==  Fancy  Top,  as  shown  in  tne 
=  accompanying  picture.  a®-It 
Is  a  very  Stylish  Case.  Up- 

-  right  bellows,  Steel  springs, 

metal  foot-plates,  rollers  for 
moving  Ac.  Height,  72  In. ; 
Depth,  24  In.  ;  Length, 
46 In.;  Weight,  400 lb". 

#®“Price  boxed  de-fliAP? 
Iivered  on  cars  here.mQQ 
Btool,  book, music  only  ▼  *» 

•Mt  is  Unequaled ! 


TIT  ft  M  DO  7i0ctaves, Magnificent  Rosewood  Case  ( !j70  7C 

P  ft  M  \sMMa'ssalasSSii  I  1.1  /H 

I  1  li  f  S  1 1  J  the  latest  improvements,  Stool,  Book,  Sheet  Music.  Sent  on  test  trial  to  I  A  vjt  A  vJ 

1  li  Ilj  U  U  all  parts  of  the  world,  boxed  and  delivered  on  board  cars  here,  for  only  ’Thm&bmbhm 

ta^Oreama!,'lciinrch.  Chapel, and  Parlor,  $80  to  $1,000,  2  to  32 Stops.  Baby  Organs, only  $15 
olemdldNew  Oman"!  4Fuli  Sets  Reeds,  For  *48.  The  “Paris”  Offered  for  $85,  a  Magnificent 

aarREWHT  Dy^osto'fflcellloneySrder^  Expres^^epaid^BMik'Draf/or'bjr'a  regilteredietterMoney 

f£SLTd  freight  charges  will  he  paidboth  ways 

-  - —  17!  ' 

■Jhlht 

New  Jersey. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

Hade  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar.— No  other  prepara  tit), 
makes  such  light,  flaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  by  dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the  ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  indigestible  food. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  by  all  Grocers. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  New  York. 


WIARDS  PATENT  MALLEABLE  IRON 
and  WOOD  BEAM  CHILLED  PLOWS. 

BOTH  EIGHT  AND  LEFT  HAND. 

THE  BEST  for  general  purposes  In  sod  and  stubble. 

THE  BEST  for  hard  and  stony  ground. 

THE  BEST  for  loose  and  sticky  ground. 

THE  BEST  adjustment  for  2  or  3.horses  abreast. 

OUR  MALLEABLE  IRON  BEAM  is  the  strong¬ 
est  and  most  durable  in  the  world;  We  want  Agents  m 
localities  where  we  have  none. 

WIARD  PLOW  COMPANY,  Batavia,  N.  Y, 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLE. 

The  Bicycle,  as  a  permanent, 
practical  road-vehicle,  is  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  fact,  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  in  daily  use  are  constantly 
increasing  in  numbers.  It  com¬ 
bines  speed  and  endurance  that 
no  horse  can  equal,  and  for  plea¬ 
sure  or  health  Is  far  superior  to 
any  other  out-door  sport.  The 
art  of  riding  is  easily  acquired, 
and  the  exercise  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  means  of  renewing 
health  and  strength,  as  it  brings 
into  action  almost  every  muscle 
of  the  body.  Send  Sc.  stamp  for 
24-page  illustrated  catalogue, 
containing  price-lists  and  lull 
information. 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO„ 
No,  597  Washington  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


Agricultural  Analyses. 

A.  R.  LEDOUX  &  CO., 

ANALYTICAL  &  CONSULTING  CHEMISTS, 

Laboratories  )  17  Cedar  Street, 
and  Office,  )  New  York  City. 

Chemical  Analyses  and  Investigations  of  all  Kinds. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  A  SPECIALTY. 
Analyses  of  Superphosphates,  Chemicals,  Feed¬ 
ing  Stuffs,  Soils,  Marls,  Waters,  etc.,  etc. 
Special  contractu  made  with  Agricultural  Societies, 
Farmers'  Clubs,  Oranges,  and  Manufacturers. 

EMORY  A.  ELLSWORTH,  B.  S.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Mural  Architect,  Agr'l  Engineer,  and  Landscape  Gardener. 

Flans  and  Specifications  prepared,  Estimates  made,  and 
Superintendence  furnished  for  the  erection  of  farm  and 
country  houses,  and  for  the  laying  out,  draiuage,  irrigation, 
and  general  improvement  of  all  rural  estates. 

COBBESPONDINOE  SOLICITED. 


mmmmwmmm 


^ESTABLISHED  IN  18427^ 

German  Edition  issued  at  same  rates' 
as  In  English. 

Terms.— $1.50  $  Annum  inAdvnnce, 
k  post-free.  Four  Copies.  $5.  / 
Single  Number.  15  Cts. 


|4fW'  PtailtllSiaE®  I3Y  THE 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY? 

75  1  BROADWAY,  f6' 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


1881.] 


(Write  for  particulars;  mention  this  publication.) 

THE 

AUTOMATIC 

or  “NO  TENSION”  Silent  Sewing  Machine. 

Differs  In  alL  essential  respects  from  every 
other  Machine!— Only  Machine  without 
Tension,  Bobbin  or  Shuttle  !—  Only  really 
Ligrht-Running  Machine!— Only  Machine 
with  Stitch-Regulator !— Easiest  to  work! 
— Easiest!— Makes  Strongest  Seam!— Abso¬ 
lutely  without  Danger  to  Health! 
Adapted  for  Hand  or  Treadle. 

Direct  Correspondence  solicited. 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO.,  658  Broadway,  N.  T. 


THE 


MANURES 


PREPARED  SPECIALLY  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  CROPS : 

CORN,  POTATOES,  HOPS,  CABBAGES,  TURNIPS,  HUNGARIAN  CRASS 
BUCKWHEAT,  CORN  FODDER,  SORGHUM,  SUGAR  BEETS,  FRUITS 
FALL  WHEAT,  AND  CRASS. 

May  be  Applied  at  any  Hoeing  or  Disturbance  of  the  Soil. 

Some  of  the  largest  and  most  profitable  crops  on  record  were  grown  with  these  Manures  during  the  nast,  season 
Many  farmers  who  had  previously  purchased  New  York  stable  manure  to  the  extent  of  over  one  thousand  dollars 
annually,  have  used  these  Manures  for  five  and  six  years,  and  are  now  employing  them  exclusively,  and  find  their  land 
improved  in  strength  each  year.  Send  postal  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and  price  list.  Address  d 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  158  Front  St.,  New  York. 


QUAL1TY-0F»T0NE*AND*DURABIUTY.  K 

The  “London  ”  j^ne w  style,  no.  5,000 

JUULIUUU,  18  ITSEFUL  STOPS- 

(1)  Melodia;  (2)  Principal  Forte;  (3)  SUB-BASS  ;  (4)  Bourdon;  (5)  Dul¬ 
cet;  (6)  Diapason;  (7)  Grand  Organ;  (8)  FRENCH  HORN  SOLO;  (9)  VOX 
HUMANA;  (10)  pollan;  (11)  Echo;(12)  Dulclana;  (13) Clarionet;  (14)  VOX 
CELESTE;  (15)  OCT.  COUPLER;  (16)  Flute  Porte;  (17)  Grand  Organ 
Knee  Stop ;  (18)  Rt.  Knee  Stop.  [19]  Beatty's  New  Patent  Adjustable  Stop  Action. 

On  April  1st,  and  until  Se  ,.t.  30,  1881,  “LONDON,”  New  Style  No.  6000 
will  contain  5  full  sets  reeds,  18  stops,  [as  described  herewithl.’instead  of 
4  sets,  14  stops  as  formerly.  THIS  IS  SPECIAL,  and  made  solely  as  a 


MID-SUMMER  HOLIDAY  OFFER.  „ 

I  Defy  Cempetitien !  « 1 
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It  contains  five  octaves,  five  o 
full  sets  of  the  Celebrated  Golden 
Tongue  Heeds,  as  follows :  2  sets  71 
of  2)^  octaves  each,  regulars;  ITU 
set  powerful  SUB-BASS,  1  set  of  __ 
FRENCH  HORN,  also  1  set  of  VOX  & 
CELESTE. — 5  FULL  SETS  IN  *< 
ALL.  It  has  one  manual,  two  i-+ 
knee  stops,  carved,  turned  and 
polished  handles,  two  (2)  lamp 
stands  of  unique  design,  caived 
and  veneered  music  pocket,  ar-  C 
tistic  f  ret-w  ork  music  rack,  erna-  C ft 
mental  frontslip,  panelled  slid-  © 
Ing  fall  with  lock,  Solid  Black  _ 
Walnut  Case,  carved  In  most  or-  2. 
nate style;  beautiful  large  top  as 
Shown  in  cut;  upright  rubber  ^ 
cloth  bellows,  steel  springs, metal  _1 
foot  plates,  rollers  for  moving  ^ 
etc.  HEIGHT ,  72  in.;  DEPTH  rt' 
24  in.;  LENGTH,  46  in.;  Weight  -4- 
boxed,  400  lbs. 

It  is  Unequaled  ! 

Price,  boxed  &  de¬ 
livered  on  cars  here 
with  Stool,  Book, 
and  Music,  ONLY, 

ORGANS.  CCHAREL,  2 

mnom  7  &  PARLOR,  -3 

$30  to  $1,000,  2  to  32  Stops.  ,3 
BABY Organs, only  $13.  Splen-  UX 
did  New  Organs,  4  full  sets  of  fn 
Heeds,  $43.  “THE  PARIS”  q 
ij  offered  for  $85,  a  Magnificent  _ 
Instrument.  Other  aesirable  O 
New  Styles  now  ready. 

PIAKTOS  -Grand,  © 
Square  anu  Upright,  $125  to  $1,600  I|j 
Tlnmlt  by  Post-Office  Money 
liUlliiL  Orders,  Express  Pie-  q 
paid.  Bank  Draft  or  by  a  Regis-  r+ 
tered  Letter;  Mcney  refunded,  CO 
and  freight  charges  will  be  paid  — . 
Please  send  reference  If  you  do  it 
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both  ways  by  mo  iff  n-yt  represented. 

not  remit  with  order,  red"  o-t2a.i.3a.s  cart  "fc>o  morojrist  than  tliis.  ^ 
.  WEIGH  THESE  WORDS  CAitEifuIEY. — I  dare  not  ship  you  a  poor  instrument  as  it  is  not  — 1 
possible  for  me  to  know  who  will  test  it  or  who  the  competitor  will  be.  Agents  invariably  conceal 
defects  and  claim  advantages  for  those  they  sell.  My  instruments  must  he  good  enough  to  silence  O 
maligners  and  defamers.  They  Invariably  prove  satisfactory.  Thousands  are  now  iu  use.  IT  IS  ® 
A  FACT  tnat  my  business  has  increased  to  such  proportions  that  even  now  with  a  factory  having  _ 
ono  and  rx,  acres  of  space  within  the  walls  of  building,  filled  2 

with  skilled  artisans  and  best  machinery,  lean  scarcely  keep  up  to  my  orders,  and  am  now  en¬ 
larging  my  factory  to  owor-  Donblo  its  present  size.  1  should  be 
glad  to  have  you  come  here  and  visit  my  establishment  and  see  for  yourself.  If  you  will  come  and 
rolect  an  instrument  in  person,  I  will  deduct  $5  to  pay  traveling  expenses.  •^sp.DON’T  FAIL  TO 
WRITE  FOR  LATEST  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE,  MID- SUMMER  HOLIDAY  CIRCU¬ 
LARS  and  BEATTY’S  QUARTERLY,  SENT  FREE,  POSTPAID. 

Address  or  call  upon  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 
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MARK’S  PATENT  ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS. 

ith  Rubber  hands  and  feet.  First  Premiums. 
New  Patents  with  important  improvements.  The 
most  reliable  comfortable  and  useful.  Illustrated 
pamphlet  of  120  pages,  containing  valuable  In¬ 
formation  sent  Free  to  those  giving  satisfactory 
lescription  of  their  case.  U.  S.  Government  Man- 
facturer.  Soldiers’  attention  specially  invited. 
A.  A.  MARKS,  691  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


RAY’S  Patent  SUN 
SHADE  and  Umbrellas. 

Easily  adjusted  to  the  body, 
leaving  arms,  hands,  and  head 
free.  A  sure  protection  to  all 
prosecuting  their  work  ->r  play 
exposed  to  sun  or  rain,  m  addl- 

_ _ tion  to  the  Comfort  and  Ere _ _ 

durance  that  It  renders.  It  will  prevent  a  large  percentage 
of  sickness  and  sun-stroke.  Write  for  Circulars  and  Price- 
List  to  BERGLVND  &  CO.,  252  Broadway,  New  York. 


SOLUBLE 

pacific  mm. 

YEARLY  SALES 

50,000  Tons. 

The  old  established  and 
reliable  Fertilizer.  Unsur¬ 
passed  as  a  manure  for  al' 
crops.  Try  It  and  be  con¬ 
vinced.  For  sale  by  local 
agents.  Pamphlets  with  di¬ 
rections  and  testimonials 
forwarded  on  application. 

GLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

General  Selling  Agents, 

Tremont  Bank  Building, 
Boston,  Mass. 


SUPERIOR 

MUSICAL  WORKS 

For  Sunday  Schools: 

TUP  EDA  HOW  TTfUIT  (30  cents.)  Isundoubted- 
InJj  DljilUUil  Jjllirl  1 1  ly  one  of  the  best  Sunday 
School  Song  Books  that  has  been  published.  By  J.  if 
TENNEY  and  E.  A.  HOFFMAN.  Send  3  dimes  for 
Specimen  Copy. 

New  Operas: 

OLIVETTE,  (50  c-nts.)  BILLEE  TAYLOR,  (50  cents.) 
THE  MASCOT,  ($1.50.)  Four  editions  of  very  popular 
operas. 

For  General  Headers,  and  for  TOWN  LIBRARIES; 

MUSICAL  LITERATURE. 

As  the  Great  Masters  really  created  modem  music,  no 
musician.  is  thoroughly  posted  until  he  has  read  their 
lives.  Ditson  &  Co.  publish  excellent  and  very  readable 
biographies  of  Beethoven  ($2),  Handel  ($2). 
Rossini  ($1.75),  Mendelssohn  ($1.50),  Chopin 
($1.50),  Von  Weber  (2  vols.,  each  $1.50).  and  Schu¬ 
mann  ($1.50).  These  are  all  elegant  volumes,  as  are 
the  Romantic  Biography  of  Mozart  ($1.75), 
Beethoven’s  Biographical  Romance  ($1.50), 
and  the  Letters  of  Mozart  (2  vols.,  each  $1.50), 
Beethoven’s  Letters  ($2),  Mendelssohn’s 
Letters  (2  series,  each  $1.50),  and  Urblno’s 
Sketches  of  Eminent  Musical  Composers 
($.75).  The  most  valuable  Musical  History  is  Ritter’s 
History  of  Music  (2  vols.,  each  $1.50),  and  the  most 
entertaining  Historical  Sketches  are  those  in  L.  C.  El- 
son’s  well  written  Cnrio-ltles  of  Music  ($1.) 

OLIVER  IbHTSOHJ  &  C©7,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO., 

843  Broadway,  New  York.  1228  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 
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FORTUNES  FOR  FARMERS! 
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30,000  Farms.  6,000,000  Acres. 

K 

Best  Wheat  Land,  Rich  Meadow,  Choice  Timber, 

m 

Farming,  Stock  Raising,  Dairying,  Fuel 

1 
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and  Water  in  Abundance. 

Prices  of  lands  graded  according  to  location  and 

A 

T 

quality.  One-sixth  cash  and  five  annual  payments. 
Reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  settlors.  Write  for 

AT 

“  Publications,  No.  48.”  R.  M.  NEWPORT, 

IN 

Gen’l  Land  Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn 
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PAYNE’S  AUTOMATIC  ENGINES. 

© 

38 
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Spark  Arrester. 

Reliable,  durable,  and  economical,  will  furnish  a 
horse  power  with  one  third  less  fuel  and  water  than  any  other 
engine  built,  not  fitted  with  an  automatic  cut  off.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  “S”  for  information  and  prices. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 

Box  843.  Corning,  N.  V. 
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IN  THE  APPLE  ORCHARD  WHILE  IT  IS  IN  BLOSSOM  . — Designed  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


It  is  generally  considered  a  poor  practice  to 
reckon  up  the  amount  of  flesh  and  feathers 
that  may  develop  under  favorable  circum¬ 
stances  of  incubation  from  a  given  number 
of  eggs.  Even  if  it  is  a  novel  method  of  ar¬ 
riving  at  results,  the  process  affords  a  great 
amount  of  pleasure.  Looking  into  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  future,  is  one  of  the  happiest 
characteristics  of  the  most  cheerful  minds. 
Every  one  has  a  right  to  “  count  his  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched,”  providing  the  esti¬ 
mates  Jo  not  lead  him  into  errors  that  are 
afterward  hard  for  him  and  others  to  bear. 
To  look  upon  the  yolk  and  shell  as  more  than 
mere  matter,  and  see  in  the  ovate  body,  great 
possibilities — a  thing  of  life  and  growth,  is 


not  bad  in  itself,  but  fitting  and  proper.  The 
egg  is  the  germ  of  an  individual  life,  which 
only  needs  certain  conditions  to  develop  into 
that  from  which  another  egg  may  come. 

As  with  an  egg,  so  also  with  the  flower  ;  it 
is  the  attractive  beginning  of  that  which  may 
in  time  grow  into  a  tree  like  the  one  which 
bears  it.  The  flower  is  the  promise  of  vegeta¬ 
tion  yet  to  be  ;  the  means  of  continuing  the 
species.  Why  should  not  the  farmer  look 
beyond  the  showy  and  fragrant  apple  trees, 
and  see  branches  laden  with  the  richness  and 
beauty  of  well-ripened  fruit?  Why  should 
he  not  count  the  blossoms,  as  the  quickly 
passing  fore-runners  of  a  more  enduring  pro¬ 
duction — the  necessary  display  for  the  per¬ 


fection  of  fruit  and  seeds?  An  orchard, 
white  with  flowers,’  is  a  cheerful  and  attrac¬ 
tive  sight ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  farm,  and  at  a  time  of  the  year 
when  everything  is  bright  and  promising. 

The  artist  presents  a  picture  of  two  young 
children  sporting  with  broken  branches  of 
flowers,  thoughtless  of  their  deep  signifi¬ 
cance,  but  greatly  pleased  with  their  beauty, 
while  an  older  person — the  owner  of  the  or¬ 
chard,  it  may  be,  is  looking  beyond  the  pres¬ 
ent  into  the  days  of  autumnal  gathering — in 
other  words,  is  “  counting  his  chickens,”  and 
is,  perhaps,  not  very  far  behind  the  happy 
children  in  the  enjoyment  which  he  gath¬ 
ers  from  the  apple-orchard’s  floral  display* 


Copy  eight,  1881,  by  Oeang'*  Judd  Company, 
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Suggestions  of  and  for  the  Season. 


Work  with  the  Crops. 

Frequent  cultivation  is  necessary  to  destroy 
the  weeds  in  the  com  field,  and  to  keep  the 
soil  mellow.  While  the  corn  is  small,  a 
smoothing  harrow  can  be  used  to  advantage, 
to  be  followed  by  the  cultivator  and  hoe  as 
the  plants  get  larger.  It  is  true  economy  to 
do  as  much  of  the  work  of  corn  culture  as 
possible  with  the  horse-power.  The  double 
cultivator  is  more  efficient  than  one  for  a 
single  horse,  and  does  not  cost  any  more  for 
the  driver.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
much  of  the  work  of  tillage  in  the  corn  field 
counts  upon  the  crops  that  are  to  follow,  its 
beneficial  influence  being  felt  throughout  the 
whole  rotation.  Therefore  charge  a  part  of 
the  labor  to  succeeding  crops.  The  cultivator 
should  go  over  the  corn  ground  about  once  a 
week  during  the  rapidly  growing  part  of  the 
season.  It  does  not  matter  that  there  are  no 
weeds  to  be  seen,  the  soil  is  loosened,  growth 
stimulated,  and  the  weeds  that  are  just  start¬ 
ing  are  killed  before  they  do  any  harm.  It  is 
best  to  sow  fodder  corn  in  drills  2'/2  to  3  feet 
apart,  and  at  intervals  of  ten  days,  for  a 
number  of  weeks  from  this  time  on,  so  that 
there  may  be  a  continuous  supply  of  green 
food.  If  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  the 
plants  cannot  be  cultivated  while  young,  and 
this  early  attention  is  very  important  to  in¬ 
sure  a  good  crop.  The  notion  that  sweet 
corn  makes  the  best  corn  fodder  is  not  well 
founded.  The  fact  that  the  grain  is  sweeter 
does  not  indicate  that  the  whole  plant  is 
therefore  better.  The  smaller  and  leafy  va¬ 
rieties  of  corn  are  best  on  account  of  the 
superior  quality  of  the  finer  fodder. 

The  rye  ground  that  is  cleared  by  this  time 
may  be  prepared  immediately,  and  planted  to 
fodder  corn.  Hungarian-gi’ass  may  follow 
the  rye,  and  be  cut  off  in  time  for  sowing 
rye  in  autumn.  Swedish  turnips  may  be 
sown  this  month,  and  should  be  in  drills  30 
inches  apart.  It  is  best  to  put  in  plenty  of 
seed,  to  insure  a  uniform  growth — it  is  easy 
to  thin  them  out.  Two  pounds  of  seed  per 
acre  is  about  the  right  amount.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  the  seed  have  a  rich  and  mellow  bed 
to  start  in.  When  the  second  leaf  appears, 
thin  the  plants  to  12  to  15  inches  in  the  rows. 

The  pest  of  the  potato  crop,  the  Colorado 
Beetle,  must  be  held  in  check  by  a  thorough 
use  of  Paris  Green,  or  the  equally  efficient 
London  Purple,  which  is  preferred  by  some 
as  easier  to  apply,  and  is  cheaper.  Both  these 
substances  are  deadly  poisons,  and  must  be 
stored  in  a  secure  place,  and  used  with  cau¬ 
tion,  or  serious  results  may  follow.  There  is 
no  danger  in  careful  hands.  Buckwheat  may 
be  sown  in  June,  and  make  a  profitable  crop, 
especially  upon  new  ground.  It  greatly  helps 
to  loosen  up  and  mellow  the  soil.  The  kind 
known  as  Silver  Hull  is  the  superior  variety, 
the  yield  is  said  to  be  larger  and  the  flour 
better  than  that  of  the  common  sort. 

The  Hay  Field. 

Timothy  more  than  any  other  grass  should 
be  cut  in  full  bloom  ;  if  allowed  to  ripen  seed, 
the  quality  of  the  hay  is  inferior.  If  the 
haying  is  begun  early  enough,  there  may  not 
be  that  rush  and  hurry  so  often  seen  upon  the 
farm.  Use  the  mower  after  the  dew  is  off. 


and  cut  only  as  much  as  can  be  well  cared 
for.  Where  the  hay-tedder  is  used,  and  it  is 
being  yearly  more  employed,  it  should  sown 
follow  the  mowing  machine.  Frequent  stir¬ 
ring  of  the  grass  to  give  access  of  air,  without 
its  burning  the  surface  in  the  sun,  is  a  great 
advantage  in  the  proper  curing  of  hay.  In 
most  cases,  grass  cut  in  the  forenoon,  and 
stirred  with  the  tedder,  will  be  ready  to  go 
into  cocks  late  in  the  afternoon.  It  pays  to 
cock  the  hay,  rather  than  leave  it  exposed  to 
the  heavy  dew  and  hot  morning  sun.  The 
sweating  that  the  partly  cured  hay  undergoes 
in  the  cock,  makes  it  more  relished  by  the 
five  stock.  Hay  caps  (see  page  239)  are  valua¬ 
ble  in  protecting  the  hay  from  injury  by  show¬ 
ers,  and  pay  for  themselves,  sometimes  in 
the  protection  they  give  in  one  hard  storm. 

Eveiy  summer  we  hear  of  deaths  caused 
by  the  use  of  ice  water  ;  even  the  drinking  of 
large  quantities  of  cold  water  from  the  well, 
when  one  is  overheated,  is  often  injurious. 
It  is  better  to  drink  moderately  cool  water 
frequently  than  to  wait  until  one  is  exces¬ 
sively  thirsty,  and  then  take  ice  water  or  even 
very  cold  well-water.  Water  may  be  kept 
sufficiently  cool  by  covering  the  jug  or  other 
vessel  with  cloths  which  are  to  be  kept  moist, 
as  described  on  page  248.  Nothing  is  better 
in  the  hay  field  than  the  old-fashioned  farm¬ 
er’s  drink,  “  Switchell.”  This  consists  of 
molasses  and  water,  with  enough  vinegar  to 
give  a  pleasant  sharpness  ;  some  ginger  is 
usually  added.  This  satisfies  thirst  and  is 
always  very  welcome  to  the  hands,  who 
appreciate  any  such  provision  for  comfort. 

Dive  Stock  Notes. 

The  horses  will  be  kept  very  busy  during 
the  month,  and  will  require  good  care  and 
sufficient  feed.  Horses  can  be  injured  by 
over-feeding,  but  no  harm  can  come  from 
the  most  thorough  care  ;  over-care  is  impossi¬ 
ble.  Clean  grooming,  with  an  occasional  wash¬ 
ing,  will  do  much  to  keep  the  horses  comfort¬ 
able,  as  well  as  improve  their  appetite  and 
general  health.  Harness  galls  will  appear 
if  the  parts  of  the  harness  are  not  well  fitted. 
Besides  fitting  well,  the  harness  should  be 
kept  clean  by  frequent  washing  apd  oiling. 
Should  galls  appear,  they  should  be  attended 
to  at  once,  and  if  possible  relieve  the  animal 
from  the  harness  for  a  short  time.  If  the 
horse  must  be  worked,  the  collar,  saddle,  or 
other  part  of  the  harness  that  causes  the  gall, 
should  be  provided  with  pads,  or  otherwise 
arranged  to  relieve  the  pressure.  A  strong 
tea  of  oak  bark  is  often  used  to  wash  the 
galled  part.  Aloes  mixed  with  the  oil  used 
upon  harness,  is  said  to  keep  rats  from  gnaw¬ 
ing  it,  but  the  safer  way  is  to  place  the  har¬ 
ness  out  of  their  reach.  Flies  greatly  annoy 
horses,  some  being  very  sensitive  and  suffer 
greatly  from  them.  It  is  said  that  a  strong 
tea  of  Hickory  leaves,  put  on  with  a  sponge 
and  renewed  daily,  will  keep  away  flies.  A 
thin  cotton  sheet  will  keep  them  away,  and 
is  often  a  great  comfort  to  the  horse.  Darken¬ 
ing  the  stables  during  the  day  time  will  help 
keep  out  the  flies.  The  cleaner  the  stables, 
the  less  annoyance  at  the  house  from  flies. 

Cows  are  now  in  the  full  flow  of  milk,  and 
as  June  butter  is  highly  prized  for  winter  use, 
great  care  should  be  taken  with  all  the  dairy 
operations.  Among  the  essentials  are  pure 
water,  good  food  for  the  cows,  and  clean 
management  of  the  milk  and  cream  in  every 
process,  from  the  tune  of  drawing  the  milk 
from  the  udder  until  the  butter  is  packed. 
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Calves  should  have  a  run  in  a  good  piece 
of  grass.  The  value  of  a  cow  depends  so 
much  upon  the  first  year’s  growth  that  the 
calf  should  have  the  best  of  feed,  that  the 
mature  animal  may  be  the  most  profitable. 

Pigs  that  are  to  be  ready  for  the  early  mar¬ 
ket  will  require  a  generous  feeding  from  the 
start.  The  attention  that  they  receive  now 
will  determine  very  much  the  profits  of  the 
piggery.  A  run  to  grass,  or,  better  still, 
clover,  will  do  them  much  good,  but  a  good 
supply  of  bran  and  meal  slops  must  not  be 
forgotten.  The  frame  of  the  animal  is  built 
now,  to  be  filled  up  later  in  the  season. 

Young  chickens  can  find  good  employment 
in  the  vegetable  garden,  and  wlen  large 
enough  to  do  injury  by  scratching,  they 
should  still  have  the  run  of  the  orchards. 
The  insects  that  fowls  catch  are  many  of 
them  injurious,  so  that  in  feeding  them  in 
this  manner,  a  double  good  is  accomplished. 

There  are  a  number  of  enemies  to  young- 
chickens — rats,  owls,  and  hawks  being  the 
most  destructive.  To  keep  these  away,  pro¬ 
vide  coops  that  can  be  closed  at  night. 

Sundry  Hints. 

Salt  boxes  are  easily  made,  and  should  be 
provided.  They  not  only  economize  in  salt, 
but  are  much  better  than  the  ground  for  the 
animals  to  eat  from.  We  have  given  figures 
and  descriptions  of  a  number  of  salt  boxes 
and  troughs  in  former  volumes,  one  of  the 
best  of  which  we  reproduce,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  many  new  readers.  The  engraving 


A  COVERED  SALT  TROUGH. 


shows  a  salt  trough  with  a  roof,  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  furnish  a  constant  supply  of  salt. 
The  swinging  roof  hung  to  the  frame  which 
supports  the  trough,  protects  the  salt  from 
the  weather.  The  animals  will  quickly  learn 
to  push  the  roof  to  one  side,  in  order  to  get 
at  the  salt  (see  engraving) ....  All  who  have 
the  comfort  of  their  live  stock  at  heart  will 
provide  the  pastures  with  a  few  rubbing  posts 
for  them.  They  save  fences  which  might 
otherwise  be  rubbed  down,  do  the  animals 
good,  and  add  pleasure  to  the  owner  who 
will  enjoy  seeing  the  animals  use  them. 

It  is  a  poor  farmer  who  does  not  keep  his 
tools  sharp.  Better  use  up  the  grindstone 
than  the  extra  muscle  in  working  with  a  dull 
hoe  or  scythe.  The  few  minutes  that  it  takes 
to  grind  a  tool  will  make  the  whole  day’s 
work  an  easier  one.  Grind  the  tools  ! 


Notes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 

Take  the  years  through,  the  first  of  June 
usually  finds  vegetation  about  equally  ad¬ 
vanced.  The  work  of  planting  is  mostly  over 
now,  and  the  caring  for  the  growing  crops  is 
the  principal  labor.  Weeds  at  this  season, 
if  neglected,  will  establish  themselves  to  the 
partial  or  complete  destruction  of  the  crop. 


The  only  economical  way  is,  to  fight  them 
when  they  are  weak,  therefore  the  rake,  hoe, 
and  cultivator  should  be  kept  in  motion.  The 
use  of  these  implements  in  June  decides  in 
great  measure  the  returns  for  the  labor  of  the 
whole  season.  We  place  the  rake  first  of 
the  three,  because,  properly  handled,  it  is  the 
most  effective.  Among  newly  set  plants, 
cabbages  and  tomatoes,  for  example,  the  use 
of  a  sharp-toothed  rake,  which  can  be  passed 
rapidly  over  the  ground,  will  destroy  vast 
numbers  of  weeds  before  they  make  much 
show.  Only  those  who  have  tried  it  know 
how  much  good  work  can  be  done  with  the 
rake,  if  used  at  the  right  time.  A  few  days 
too  late  and  the  weeds  will  be  too  much  for  it. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

It  will  pay  to  give  a  little  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  newly  planted  trees.  If  they  are 
loose  or  leaning  to  one  side,  the  soil  should 
be  pressed  closely  about  them  with  the  foot. 
A  minute  thus  spent  may  save  the  tree.  A 
mulch  put  around  the  trees  now  will  do  much 
good,  especially  should  there  be  a  long  drouth 
in  midsummer.  Litter,  straw,  chips,  small 
stones,  or  any  other  substance  that  will  cover 
the  soil  and  protect  it  from  the  hot  and  dry¬ 
ing  sun,  will  answer  as  a  mulch.  In  the  June 
Notes  for  1879  we  gave  a  plan  of  a  permanent 
record  of  the  varieties  of  trees,  and  their 
position  in  an  orchard.  It  consists  in  ruling 
a  piece  of  paper  into  squares,  a  tree  being  at 
each  intersection  of  the  lines.  The  varieties 
may  be  designated  by  letters  upon  the  map 
with  a  key  to  them  below.  Such  a  plan  al¬ 
lows  one  to  find  the  variety  of  any  tree  in 
the  orchard  at  a  glance.  If  a  tree  dies,  or  is 
in  any  way  replaced  by  another  variety,  the 
correction  should  be  made  upon  the  map.  A 
record  of  this  kind  saves  one  from  the  danger 
of  the  loss  of  names,  if  they  are  placed  on 
labels  upon  the  trees.  Pruning  in  the  orchard 
may  be  done  now.  All  dead  and  worthless 
branches  should  be  cut  away,  and  where 
vigorous  ones  are  crowded  they  should  be  thin¬ 
ned  out.  Paint,  melted  grafting- wax,  or  shel- 
lac-vamish,  should  be  used  to  cover  all  large 
wounds.  Grafts  set  last  spring  will  need 
special  attention.  It  may  be  that  shoots  upon 
the  stock  are  robbing  the  graft.  Remove 
such  twigs,  that  the  graft  may  get  its  proper 
supply  of  nourishment.  If  the  grafts  are  in¬ 
terfered  with  by  overhanging  branches  these 
must  be  cut  away.  The  best  interests  of  the 
young  graft  are  paramount  to  all  else. 

Orchard  Insects, 

The  Borer  of  the  Peach  and  Apple  tree 
should  be  looked  to.  There  is  no  surface 
remedy  after  the  borer  has  eaten  its  way  into 
the  tree.  The  only  effectual  means  of  reach¬ 
ing  the  borer  is  with  a  knife  and  probe.  Use 
the  knife  as  little  as  possible,  simply  to  open 
an  entrance  for  the  probe  of  wire  or  whale¬ 
bone.  If  the  young  Tent  Caterpillars  are  taken 
in  hand  at  the  right  time,  it  is  an  easy  mat¬ 
ter  to  dispose  of  them.  Just  so  soon  as  the 
nests  or  “  tents  ”  are  large  enough  to  be  seen, 
they  should  be  removed  and  burned.  If  they 
are  taken  off  in  early  morning  ’they  can  be 
more  easily  found,  covered  with  the  glisten¬ 
ing  dew,  and  the  inmates  are  “at  home” 
during  the  early  hours.  Delay  with  this 
pest  means  trees  stripped  of  their  foliage  and 
no  fruit.  The  Curculio  is  most  active  deposit¬ 
ing  its  eggs  in  the  young  plums  while  the 
flowers  are  falling  and  for  a  few  days  after. 
The  time  to  catch  them  is  early  in  the  morn¬ 


ing  while  they  are  sluggish  ;  spread  a  large 
cloth  under  the  tree  and  give  the  tree  a  few 
sharp  jars,  when  the  insects  fall  upon  the 
sheet  and  can  be  swept  from  it  into  the  fire. 


The  Fruit  harden. 

The  beds  of  Strawberries,  if  not  already 
mulched,  should  have  the  ground  covered  with 
straw  or  coarse  hay  at  once,  before  the  ber¬ 
ries  get  large  enough  to  fall  to  the  ground. 
Newly  set  beds  will  need  to  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds,  and  the  soil  stirred  frequently.  Pick¬ 
ing  and  packing  for  market  are  very  impor¬ 
tant  operations.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  appearance  goes  a  great  way  in  selling 
fruits.  Over-ripe  berries  should  be  left  out, 
as  a  single  one  may  spoil  the  sale  of  a  whole 
box.  Have  the  crates  of  a  size  that  they  can 
be  handled  easily,  and  mark  them  plainly  and 
neatly.  The  fruit  canes  of  the  Blackberries, 
and  Raspberries  should  be  tied  up  to  stakes 
or  trellises.  The  young  growing  canes  form 
the  fruiting  ones  for  next  year ;  cut  away 
all  except  3  to  5  to  each  stool,  and  when  large 
enough  tie  them  up  ;  they  should  be  pinched 
off  at  4  feet  for  raspberries  and  6  feet  for 
blackberries.  The  Currants  and  Gooseber¬ 
ries  will  do  better  with  a  good  mulch  of  lit¬ 
ter  from  the  barn-yard,  or  chips  from  the 
wood-pile.  Keep  a  sharp  lookout  for  the 
“  Currant  Worm,”  beginning  to  fight  it  from 
the  very  first.  White  Hellebore  is  the  stan¬ 
dard  remedy.  See  article  on  page  247.  The 
one-year-old  Grape-vines  set  this  spring 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  but  one  shoot.  If 
older  vines  were  set,  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  bear,  but  devote  all  their  energies 
in  getting  established.  All  growing  shoots 
should  be  kept  secured  to  stakes  or  trellises. 

Kitchen  ami  Market  Garden. 

So  much  depends  upon  keeping  the  weeds 
in  check  that,  unless  the  rake,  hoe,  and 
cultivator  are  used  promptly  and  effectively, 
the  returns  will  not  be  profitable.  A  well 
kept  vegetable  garden  is  not  only  a  source  of 
comfort,  but  also  of  economy  to  every  far¬ 
mer.  Too  many  people  go  from  one  end  of 
the  season  to  the  other  without  a  fair  supply 
of  fresh  and  wholesome  garden  vegetables. 
Salt  pork  and  dry  beans  are  excellent  in  their 
way,  but  not  suited  for  constant  use  in  hot 
weather.  It  is  not  practicable  for  farmers  in 
general  to  have  fresh  meat  continuously,  and 
the  frequent  use  of  salt  meat  may  be  made 
vastly  more  acceptable  if  it  is  accompanied 
by  an  abundance  of  fresh  vegetables.  Far¬ 
mers,  of  all  others,  should  have  vegetables 
in  the  greatest  variety  and  abundance,  from 
radishes,  lettuce,  young  onions,  green  peas, 
etc.,  among  the  earliest,  to  tomatoes,  cab¬ 
bages,  Lima  beans,  and  others  among  the 
latest.  Moreover  there  should  be,  during  the 
season,  a  full  abundance  of  Melons  andWater- 
melons — not  one  or  two,  now  and  then,  but 
a  daily  wheelbarrow  load — enough  for  the 
whole  family  twice  a  day.  Provide  for  a 
succession  of  all  the  crops  that  will  bear 
planting  at  frequent  intervals  through  the 
season.  By  this  time  the  asparagus  will  have 
had  its  season  and  the  tops  should  be  allowed 
to  grow  and  prepare  the  nourishment  for  the 
early  shoot,  of  the  next  year’s  cutting.  The 
shade  of  the  tops  will  prevent  the  growth  of 
most  weeds.  The  Lima  beans  should  go  in 
at  once,  if  not  already  planted.  A  little  at¬ 
tention  will  be  needed  to  aid  the  young  vines 
to  take  the  pole.  The  bush  sorts  of  beans 
should  be  sown  in  succession.  The  “Refugee” 
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is  regarded  as  the  best  late  variety,  especially 
for  pickling.  The  early  crop  of  cabbages 
should  have  frequent  hoeings.  If  the  cab¬ 
bage  worm  appears  remove  them  by  picking, 
or  the  use  of  water  heated  to  160  degrees. 
A  garden  is  not  complete  without  sweet  corn, 
which  should  be  sown  at  frequent  intervals, 
that  there  may  be  a  long  season  of  fresh 
ears.  Cucumber  vines  are  frequently  troubled 
by  insects  ;  dust  the  young  plants  with  a 
mixture  of  ashes  and  plaster.  Sow  for 
pickles  the  last  of  this  month,  and  in  well 
manured  rows.  Put  in  a  plenty  of  seed  to 
allow  some  for  the  bugs.  Egg  plants  need 
very  rich  soil.  The  potato  bug  will  destroy 
the  plants  if  not  watched.  The  remedy  is 
the  same  as  when  on  potato  vines. 

Squashes  are  subject  to  several  enemies 
which  work,  some  on  the  leaves,  and  others 
bore  into  the  stems.  Hand-pick  the  first, 
and  cover  the  stems  with  earth  near  the 
roots,  to  prevent  the  others.  Tomatoes  will 
need  trellises  by  means  of  which  the  fruit 
can  be  kept  from  the  ground.  Fruit  ripened 
in  the  free  air  is  much  better  than  that  which 
has  matured  in  contact  with  the  ground.  A 
.simple  framework  of  poles  is  quickly  and 
■easily  made. 

Flower  Gardeu  and  Lawn, 

The  lawn  to  be  orderly  and  fine,  requires  to 
be  mowed  at  least  once  a  week.  The  sickle 
should  be  used  wherever  the  lawn  mower  can 
not  go.  It  looks  even  worse  than  to  not  mow 
at  all  to  neglect  the  portions  near  the  shrubs, 
etc.  The  paths  will  need  occasional  raking 
to  keep  out  the  weeds.  The  edges  should  be 
trimmed  at  frequent  intervals.  Bedding 
plants  should  be  out  now,  and  if  ornamental 
designs  are  attempted,  they  will  need  much 
attention  from  the  start  that  the  lines  may 
be  kept  distinct.  Neatness  is  the  test  of  a 
good  flower  garden.  A  little  well  kept  is 
much  more  satisfactory  than  a  large  place, 
but  half  way  neat  and  clean,  and  a  slovenly 
garden  is  worse  than  none  at  all. 


A  Aovelty  in  Pea  Brush. — A  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  venerable  “Providence 
Journal,”  in  giving  an  account  of  the  exten¬ 
sive  truck  farms  near  Charleston,  S.  C.,  men¬ 
tions  a  30-acre  field  of  peas,  the  crop  intended 
for  the  northern  markets,  treated  as  follows: 
The  field  was  last  year  in  cotton,  and  after 
picking,  the  stalks  were  allowed  to  remain. 
Early  this  season  the  field  was  devoted  to 
peas,  which  were  planted  close  to  the  cotton 
stalks,  so  that  the  vines  could  run  upon  and 
be  supported  by  them.  This  shows  excellent 
management  in  more  ways  than  one  ;  Cotton 
is  a  crop  which  should  be  highly  manured, 
while  the  Pea  crop  does  all  the  better  upon 
land  that  was  well  enriched  the  year  before  ; 
besides  this,  the  utilizing  the  cotton-stalks  as 
pea-brusli  is  clear  gain.  That  peas  will  yield 
more  if  brushed,  is  well  known,  but  the 
difference  is  not  enough  to  pay  the  cost, 
hence  in  market  gardens,  around  New  York, 
they  are  allowed  to  fall  down  upon  the 
ground  without  any  support.  In  this  clever 
method  the  cotton-stalks  afford  pea-brusli 
without  any  cost,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  yield  is  considerably  increased.  In  this 
method  the  cultivator  reverses  the  usual  way, 
he  does  not  stick  his  peas,  but  peas  his  sticks. 
Our  northern  pea-growers,  taking  a  hint 
from  this,  should  look  out  for  some  crop  that 
will  furnish  them  sticks  in  a  similar  manner. 


How  to  get  rid  of  Prairie  Dogs. 

As  the  “  Course  of  Empire  ” — which  means 
Agriculture,  “westward  takes  its  way,”  the 
farmer  finds  that  the  Red  Man’s  is  not  the 
only  claim  upon  the  land  that  must  be  satis¬ 
fied.  He  finds  insects  and  quadrupeds  that 
hold  possession,  and  even  welcome  his  com¬ 
ing.  The  succulent  herbage  of  his  thick¬ 
growing  crops  are  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
scanty  natural  vegetation,  and  upon  this 
these  creatures  thrive  and  multiply  to  a  de¬ 
gree  before  unknown.  Take  the  Colorado 
Potato  Beetle  as  an  example  :  this  formerly 
fed  upon  a  few  scattered  native  Solanums, 
and  was  barely  known  save  by  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  in  the  cabinets  of  entomologists.  The 
new  settler  came  with  his  potato-fields,  and 
— we  know  the  rest.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  did 
far  more  than  Paris  Green  to  prevent  it  from 
over-running  the  world.  Rabbits  in  Austra¬ 
lia,  and  squirrels  in  California  are  examples 
of  the  wonderful  multiplication  of  mammals 
which  has  accompanied  the  progress  of  agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  Pouched  Gopher  has  given 
an  example  of  the  same  thing  to  the  farmer 
of  what  was  not  long  ago  the  Far  West. 
Some  30  years  ago  the  writer  crossed  those 
broad  stretches  known  as  “  the  plains,”  where 
the  Prairie  Wolf,  or  Coyote,  roamed,  and  the 
Prairie  Dog  had  sub-soiled  the  country  ;  these 
two,  with  the  tenants  of  the  last  named,  an 
Owl  and  a  Rattlesnake,  had  possession  of  the 
land.  In  travelling — (on  one  occasion,  for 
two  whole  days  through  a  continuous  “  Dog- 
town  ”) — no  thought  that  agriculture  would 
ever  need  these  plains  occurred  to  us.  But 
the  plow  has  come,  and  the  Prairie  Dog  has 
not  gone.  During  the  past  spring  a  num¬ 
ber  of  letters  have  come  to  us,  the  last  from 
New  Mexico,  complaining  of  the  injury- done 
to  crops  by  Prairie  Dogs,  and  asking  for  a 
remedy.  The  matter  must  be  taken  up  in 
earnest,  for  it  will  be  hardly  possible  for  far¬ 
mers  and  Prairie  Dogs  to  occupy  the  same 
district.  It  is  very  likely  that,  with  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  food  that  cultivation  supplies,  will 
cause  these  animals  to  increase.  One,  in  the 
country  referred  to,  hears  many  stories  about 
Prairie  Dogs,  which  may  be  true  or  false. 
One  is,  that  their  “houses”  or  burrows  are 
connected  by  underground  channels  for  miles. 
Another  is,  that  each  “  town  ”  has  its  well,  or 
excavation  extending  downwards  until  water 
is  reached.  As  one  often  finds  these  animals 
living  where  the  nearest  known  water  is  20 
to  40  miles  off,  and  rain  rarely  falls  but  once 
a  year,  this*' stray  may  have  been  invented 
from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  not 
founded  upon  observation.  At  any  rate, 
more  about  the  real  history  of  the  “Dogs” 
must  be  known  before  any  intelligent  action 
can  be  taken  for  their  destruction.  This  mat¬ 
ter  is  now  one  of  great  interest  to  our  friends 
in  these  localities,  and  will  probably  year¬ 
ly  increase  in  importance,  hence  we  ask  those 
who  have  any  knowledge  that  will  aid  in  the 
destruction  of  Prairie  Dogs,  other  than  by 
the  slow  and  uncertain  method  of  shooting 
them,  to  give  it  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Also,  those  who  have  positive  knowledge  of 
the  underground  habits  of  these  creatures 
should  communicate  that.  With  some  bur¬ 
rowing  animals,  such  as  gophers  and  squir¬ 
rels,  fumigation  with  sulphur  has  been  very 
effective.  An  air-tight  furnace  is  provided, 
in  which  sulphur  is  burned,  and  a  large  air- 
pump  with  which  to  force  the  fumes  into  the 
burrows.  Whether  a  similar  apparatus  will 


answer  for  the  Prairie  Dog,  will  depend  upon 
the  extent  of  the  runs  ;  if  they  have  under¬ 
ground  galleries  of  the  alleged  extent,  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  apparatus  can  fumigate  a 
whole  county.  Our  friends  should  experi¬ 
ment  as  to  the  favorite  food  of  the  animals 
with  a  view  to  wholesale  poisoning.  Let  all 
who  can  throw  any  light  upon  the  Prairie 
Dog  question  do  so,  for  their  brethren  in  the 
far  west  are  suffering,  and  look  to  us  for  help. 


Are  Your  Seeds  Good? 


It  is  discouraging  to  manure,  plow,  harrow, 
and  so*v  or  plant,  and  after  all  this  labor, 
have  the  crop  fail  from  the  lack  of  good 
seeds.  In  ordinary  seasons  and  at  the 
usual  planting  time,  failures  like  these  may 
be  avoided  by  first  testing  the  seeds.  The 
usual  course  is,  to  resow  with  other  un¬ 
tested  seeds.  Over  a  large  portion  of  the 
country  the  season  has  been  most  unusual, 
and  in  many  cases  the  planting  and  sowing 
has  been  delayed  even  until  now.  At  this 
late  day  we  can  afford  to  run  no  risks  ;  the 
first  planting  must  now  be  the  last,  as  it  will 
be  altogether  too  late  to  repair  failure  from 
poor  seed  by  reseeding.  While  in  all  cases 
where  there  is  the  least  doubt  as  to  their 
vitality,  it  is  proper  that  seeds  should  be  test¬ 
ed  m  advance ;  at  this  particular  time  this 
precaution  becomes  imperative.  By  all  means 
see  that  this  source  of  “  bad  luck  ”  is  removed. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  test  the  seeds  and 
make  sure  that  they  are  right. 

A  small  quantity  of  the  corn  or  other  field 
seed,  and  even  down  to  packets  of  flower 
seeds,  is  to  be  taken  from  the  mass,  so  well 
mixed  previously  as  to  get  an  average  sample. 
Take  from  five  to  a  hundred  seeds,  according 
to  the  small  or  large  amount  of  it,  and  put 
them  in  a  box  of  moist  earth,  or  even  in 
moist  cotton.  Keep  them  in  a  warm  place 
in  the  house  at  night,  and  during  the  day  in 
the  sun,  either  in  a  window  or  out  of  doors. 
A  very  few  days,  depending  upon  the  kind  of 
seed,  and  the  favoring  conditions  of  warmth 
and  moisture,  will  show  an  expanding  germ 
or  sprout  from  the  really  good  seeds.  With¬ 
out  waiting  for  the  visible  germ,  one  can 
usually  tell  a  live  seed  by  its  swelling,  and 
find  the  germ  by  cutting  it  open.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  active  seeds  m  the  whole  number  tested 
will  show  the  percentage  that  will  be  likely 
to  grow  hi  the  field  or  garden.  For  large 
seeds  such  as  corn,  beans,  peas,  etc.,  another 
method  is  to  take  two  squares  of  sod,  scatter 
50  or  a  hundred  seeds  upon  the  earth  side  of 
one  sod,  and  cover  it  with  the  other,  putting  ; 
the  earth  side  down.  Place  the  sods  in  a 
warm  sunny  place  near  the  house,  and  water 
should  it  be  needed.  By  carefully  lifting  an : 
edge  of  the  upper  sod,  progress  can  be 
watched,  and  at  the  proper  time  the  whole 
can  be  examined  and  the  failures  counted. ; 
Less  than  half  an  hour’s  time  and  attention, 
all  told,  will  suffice  by  either  method  to  test 
the  seed  to  be  used  on  ten  to  a  hundred  aores. : 


A  Use  o4‘  Water  in  Setting'  IMants.i 

— “G.  B.  S.,”  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  has  our 
thanks  for  giving  us  his  method  of  setting 
sweet-potato  and  other  plants,  not  the  less 
because  it  is  one  that  we  have  used  these  30 : 
years  or  more.  In  referring  to  an  article  on 
sweet-potato  planting,  we  find  that  we  ad¬ 
vised  it  13  yfears  ago,  and  it  is  also  given  in 
an  article  on  another  page.  Some  of  these 
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little  things,  though  they  may  seem  trivial, 
are  often  essential  to  success,  and  as  they  are 
not  generally  known,  need  to  be  repeated. 
Mr.  S.  finds  the  same  method  successful  with 
tomato  and  cabbage  plants.  The  point  is,  to 
place  the  plant  in  a  hole  which  is  to  be  filled 
with  water  ;  the  water  carries  the  fine  par¬ 
ticles  of  earth  in  among  the  root-fibres  more 
thoroughly  than  can  be  done  by  pressing  the 
earth  around  the  roots.  In  light  and  sandy 
soil  this  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  but  with  a 
very  stiff  one  it  would  not  answer  so  well. 


Chicken  Cholera. 

The  last  inquiry  concerning  Chicken  Chol¬ 
era  comes  from  “C.  D.,”  Dallas,  Tex.  There 
is  nothing  more  unsatisfactory  than  a  sick 
chicken,  or  more  difficult  to  treat,  and  we 
find  that  the  best  winters  upon  poultry  dis¬ 
eases  insist  much  more  upon  prevention  than 
upon  cures.  The  term  ‘  ‘  Cholera  ”  is  applied 
to  a  disease,  which,  though  it  varies  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  is  everywhere  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  violent  diarrhoea,  and  is 
rapidly  fatal.  In  every  such  outbreak  of  dis¬ 
ease  among  fowls,  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
is,  to  separate  the  sick  from  the  well,  and  at 
once  give  a  change  of  food,  which  should  be 
of  the  most  nourishing  character,  and  com¬ 
bined  with  some  stimulant,  such  as  Cayenne 
Pepper,  or  a  tonic,  like  iron.  Modem  writers 
upon  poultry  diseases  are  greatly  in  favor  of 
iron  in  some  form  as  a  tonic.  The  old  method 
of  putting  rusty  nails  in  the  drinking  water 
,  had  good  sense  at  the  bottom  of  it,  but  a 
more  active  form  of  iron  is  desirable.  The 
English  poultry-men  are  much  in  favor  of 
“  Douglas’  Mixture.”  This  is  made  by  putting 
eight  ounces  of  .Sulphate  of  Iron  (also  called 
Copperas  or  Green  Vitriol),  into  a  jug  (never 
:  use  a  metallic  vessel),  with  two  gallons  of 
water,  and  adding  one  ounce  of  Sulphuric 
Acid  (Oil  of  Vitriol).  This  is  to  be  put  into 
the  drinking  water  in  the  proportion  of  a 
j  teaspoonful  to  a  pint,  and  is  found  to  be  a 
most  useful  tonic  whenever  such  is  needed. 

!  So  soon  as  a  disease  breaks  out  among  the 
poultry,  this  should  be  given  to  the  well  to 
j  enable  them  to  resist  it,  together  with  more 
nutritious  and  easily  digestible  food.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  cholera,  it  appears  to  rarely  occur 
in  a  malignant  form  in  the  older  States,  most 
of  the  complaints  of  it  coming  from  the 
West.  One  writer  on  the  subject  states  that 
he  made  a  saturated  solution  of  Alum,  and 
whenever  a  bird  was  attacked,  gave  it  two 
or  three  teaspoonfuls,  repeating  the  dose  the 
next  day.  He  mixed  their  feed,  Indian  meal, 
with  Alum  water  for  a  week.  Since  adopt¬ 
ing  this  he  has  lost  no  fowls.  Another 
writes,  that  in  each  day’s  feed  of  cooked  In¬ 
dian  meal,  for  a  dozen  fowls,  he  added  a 
■  tablespoonful  each  of  Cayenne  Pepper,  Gun¬ 
powder,  and  Turpentine,  feeding  this  every 
other  day  for  a  week.  The  most  satisfactory 
recent  writer  upon  the  “  Diseases  of  Domestic 
Poultry,”  (that  being  the  title  of  his  work), 
is  Geo.  P.  Burnham,  who  says  :  “  And  we  do 
not  doubt  if  those  who  had  been  so  sorely 
1  troubled  with  what  is  denominated  ‘  Fowl 
;  Cholera,’  should  adopt  a  strict  regimen  of 
cleanliness,  thorough  ventilation,  and  good 
care  for  their  stock,  that  they  would  experi¬ 
ence  a  change  for  the  better  among  their 
poultry  at  once,  and  have  little  cause  to  fear 
this  bad -named  disease  among  their  flocks  in 
the  future.”  We  think,  as  the  far  south-west¬ 
ern  phrase  goes — “  That’s  about  the  size  of  it.” 


A  Self-Feeding1  Cattle  Rack. 

Mr.  Wm.  E.  Bower,  Clark  Co.,  Ind.,  sends 
“  for  the  benefit  of  the  farming  community” 
a  drawing  of  a  straw  shed  which  he  has  used 
for  the  past  winter,  and  finds  it  to  be  very 
useful,  convenient,  and  profitable  in  several 
ways.  “  1st. — The  straw  presses  down  of  its 
own  weight  as  the  cattle  eat  it  out  of  the 
rack  ;  2d. — No  straw  is  spoiled  by  exposure 
to  the  weather  ;  3rd. — The  cattle,  while  feed¬ 
ing,  are  sheltered  from  the  weather  ;  4th. — 
There  is  a  great  saving  of  manure,  and  being 
sheltered,  its  quality  is  vastly  improved.  The 
building  is  20  by  20  feet,  and  16  feet  high  to 
the  top  of  the  plates.  The  posts  and  cross¬ 
ties  are  8  inches  square,  and  the  plates  6  by  8 
inches.  The  sills  upon  which  the  rack  poles 


A  SELF-FEEDING  CATTLE  BACK. 

are  spiked  are  8  by  12  inches  in  diameter.  The 
rack  poles  are  5  inches  in  diameter  at  the  butt, 
and  are  nailed  at  both  ends  with  rafter 
spikes,  at  an  inclination  of  36  degrees.  The 
building  is  set  upon  rock  10  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  four  pairs  of  the 
middle  rafters  should  be  supported  by  collar 
beams  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  build¬ 
ing  by  the  pressure  of  the  straw.  A  building 
of  the  above  description,  covered  with  shin¬ 
gles  and  weather  boards  down  to  the  lower 
cross  ties,  can  be  built  in  any  timbered  coun¬ 
try  for  not  far  from  sixty  dollars.”  The 
construction  of  Mr.  Bower’s  feeding  rack 
is  shown  in  the  engraving  given  above. 


I.ilacs  and.  Snowballs  in  March. 

— Several  years  ago  we  described  the  French 
method  with  the  Lilac.  The  shrubs,  prepared 
the  fall  before,  are  submitted  in  winter  to  a 
strong  heat  and  in  perfect  darkness.  The 
flowers  in  due  time  appear,  and  of  a  pure 
white,  no  matter  what  the  real  color  of  the 
flowers  may  be.  This  lilac  forcing,  which  is 
in  France  an  important  floral  industry,  is, 
we  are  glad  to  see,  now  practised  to  some 
extent  here.  In  February  and  later,  beauti¬ 
ful  clusters  of  forced  Lilacs  have  appeared  in 
the  windows  of  our  City  florists.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  forcing  upon  a  large 
scale,  of  the  Ox-eye  Daisy ;  the  common 
“White- weed”  of  the  meadows.  At  the 
store  of  one  florist  we  noticed  the  forced 
flowers  of  a  shrub  which  is  as  yet  far  from 
common  in  the  open  air — the  Japan  Snow- 
Ball,  Viburnum  plicatum.  Those  familiar 
only  with  the  common  Snowball  or  Guelder 
Rose,  can  have  no  idea  of  the  superior  beauty 
of  this.  The  balls  of  flowers  of  less  than 
half  the  size,  have  a  purity  of  whiteness,  and 
a  firmness  of  substance  quite  wanting  in  the 
common  species.  It  was  a  surprise  to  us  to 
see  the  forced  flowers  of  this  rare  shrub  in 


March.  Though  they  did  not  quite  equal 
those  which  bloom  in  the  open  air,  they  must 
be  very  useful  for  forming  masses  of  pure 
white  in  florist’s  work. 

The  Farmer  Boys  in  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  J.  Erastus  Lester,  of  Johnston,  R.  I., 
offers  to  the  boys  of  his  State  who  will  raise 
the  largest  and  next  largest  crop  of  Indian 
Corn  on  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  land,  pre¬ 
miums  of  $50  and  $30.  He  makes  the  proviso 
that  if  the  boy  taking  the  first  premium  shall 
live  in  Johnston,  a  watch  shall  be  added,  “of 
a  value  proportioned  to  the  results  obtained.”’ 
The  trials  are  to  be  made  under  the  control 
of,  and  the  details  will  be  supervised  by,  a 
Committee  of  the  R.  I.  Domestic  Society. 

The  boys  must  be  under 
18  years  of  age,  and  each 
must  do  all  the  work  of 
raising  the  corn,  except 
he  may  have  a  driver  to 
the  team  in  plowing, 
etc.  Mr.  L.  hasn’t  for¬ 
gotten  that  he  was  once 
a  boy  himself,  as  he 
considerately  provides 
among  the  conditions 
that :  “At  husking,  all 
the  boys  and  girls  may 
assist,  but  not  at  any 
other  time.”  We  regret 
that  the  offer  did  not 
reach  us  in  time  to 
publish  it  earlier,  as  it 
may  have  induced  other  liberal  men  to 
make  similar  offers.  The  form  to  be  filled 
up  in  reporting  the  results  is  also  sent  us, 
and  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  lessons  each 
boy  will  receive  in  making  and  recording 
the  observations  necessary  to  properly  fill  up 
this  report,  will  be  worth  quite  as  much  to 
him  as  the  premium.  This  is  not  one  of 
those  races  in  which  those  who  do  not  win 
are  losers ;  it  is  one  in  which  each  boy  who 
enters  his  name  as  a  contestant  will  win  a 
prize,  though  it  may  not  be  paid  in  money. 


A  Barrel  Scarecrow. 

- 

Mr.  Laman  Wood,  Bay  Co.,  Mich.,  keeps 
the  crows  from  pulling  his  young  com  by 
means  of  a  “Barrel  Scarecrow.”  The  barrel 
is  suspended  by  a  cord  from  a  cross-bar,  which 
rests  upon  the  ends  of  two  stakes  driven  in  the 
ground.  The  length  of  the  parts  in  Mr.  W.’s 
Scarecrow  are  as  follows :  Upright  stakes. 


A  BARREL  SCARECROW. 


6  feet  high ;  cross-bar,  6  feet  long ;  the  barrel 
being  hung  so  that  it  will  be  2  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  heads  of  the  barrel  are  both 
removed,  and  by  being  hung  by  the  cord  ex- 
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actly  in  the  middle  of  one  side,  or  so,  it  bal¬ 
ances,  it  turns  easily  with  a  slight  wind  ;  in 
fact,  a  barrel  thus  suspended,  is  seldom  still. 
This  constant  motion  of  so  large  an  object  as 
a  barrel  has  an  alarming  effect  upon  the  com- 
loving  crows.  One  barrel  will  answer  for 
four  or  five  acres.  Pieces  of  tin  and  other 
objects,  as  bright-colored  cloth,  may  be 
attached  to  the  suspended  barrel,  but  they 
are  not  essential  to  the  Barrel  Scarecrow. 


Something  About  Plaster. 

A  friend  in  Pennsylvania  writes  :  “  I  believe 
it  is  admitted  that  Plaster  of  Paris  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  potatoes,  and  I  expect  to  use  it  this 
spring.  What  I  want  to  ask  is,  will  it  pay  to 
buy  the  calcined  plaster  instead  of  the  com¬ 
mon  '?  Do  you  consider  the  calcined  plaster 
better  than  raw  for  potatoes  ?” — This  letter  is 
an  example  of  many  we  receive  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  and  shows  the  common  confu¬ 
sion  of  names  as  to  plaster.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  we  give  the  name  “  Plaster  ”  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  used  as  a  fertilizer,  as  it  is  so  apt  to  be 
confounded  with  “  Plaster  of  Paris,”  a  very 
different  thing.  Gypsum,  the  name  of  the 
mineral,  is  much  better,  as  it  is  only  applied 
to  one  thing.  Gypsum,  or  Plaster,  is  a  natural 
mineral,  and  widely  diffused,  often  forming 
deposits  large  enough  to  be  quarried.  In  its 
various  degrees  of  purity  and  hardness  it 
has  different  names,  the  finest  being  known 
as  Alabaster.  It  is  a  Sulphate  of  Lime,  and 
consists  in  100  parts,  of  33  parts  of  lime,  43 
parts  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  and  24  parts  of  water. 
Gypsum,  then,  is  about  one-fourth  water.  It  is 
■dissolved  by  water,  but  not  largely  so,  as  it  re¬ 
quires  about  400  parts  of  water  to  dissolve  one 
of  Gypsum.  It  is  frequently  found  dissolved 
in  well  waters,  and  is  often  the  cause  of  their 
‘‘hardness.”  When  Gypsum  is  heated  to 
about  275°,  the  water  it  contains  is  driven 
off.  If,  when  ground  fine,  it  is  placed  in  an 
iron  pot,  and  heated,  the  water  in  escaping 
will  cause  the  mass  to  move  as  if  it  were  boil¬ 
ing  ;  hence  it  is  sometimes  called  “Boiled 
Plaster,”  but  the  proper  name  for  Gypsum 
that  has  had  its  water  driven  off  is  Plaster  of 
Paris.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Gypsum, 
or  Plaster,  and  Plaster  of  Paris,  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  things,  Plaster  of  Paris  being  Plaster 
from  which  the  water  has  been  driven  off  by 
heat.  If  we  mix  Plaster  with  a  quantity  of 
water,  the  water  will  dissolve  a  small  portion 
of  it.  If  we  mix  Plaster  of  Paris  with  water, 
that  will  take  up  a  portion  of  the  water  and 
“set,”  or  become  solid.  Plaster  of  Paris  is 
used  for  hard-finish,  for  making  casts,  etc  ,  but 
is  not  applied  to  the  land.  For  agricultural 
purposes,  one  should  not  use  Plaster  of  Paris, 
but  always  the  natural  product — Gypsum,  or 
Land  Plaster,  and  the  finer  this  is  ground  the 
better.  Should  our  correspondent  “buy  cal¬ 
cined  plaster  instead  of  the  common,”  the 
first  thing  it  would  do,  when  applied  to  the 
land,  would  be  to  take  up  water  and  “set,” 
and  then  would  be  likely  to  form  lumps, 
which  would  but  slowly  dissolve.  As  to  the 
uses  of  Plaster,  there  is  nothing  in  agricul¬ 
tural  science  about  which  there  is  so  much 
difference  of  opinion.  It  is  not  possible 
to  tell  in  advance  whether  Plaster  will  or 
will  not  benefit  a  crop  ;  this  can  only  be 
known  by  experiment,  and  in  this  the  mate¬ 
rial  to  be  used  is  not  “  Calcined  Plaster,”  or 
“Plaster  of  Paris,”  but  merely  the  crude 
Gypsum,  ground  as  fine  as  may  be. 


The  Early  Bird. 

Possession  is  said  to  be  “  nine  points  in  the 
law  ;  ”  a  saying,  the  force  of  which  we  could 
better  judge,  did  we  know  how  many 
“points ’’the  law  contained.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  in 
business  and  human  affairs  generally,  as  well 
as  “in  the  law,”  it  is  greatly  to  a  man’s  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  on  the  spot,  where  business  is 
transacted,  and  to  be  there  early.  To  no  one 
is  personal  and  prompt  attention  more  im¬ 
portant  than  to  the  farmer  or  gardener  who 
attends  the  markets;  he  here  gets  “posses¬ 
sion  ”  not  only  of  the  most  favorable  locality 
in  the  market,  but  of  the  attention  of  the 
buyers.  People  in  general  will  gladly  pay 
more  for  the  first  of  anything,  in  the  line  of 
seasonable  food,  than  they  will  for  that  which 
comes  but  a  few  days  later.  The  farmer, 
who  is  impressed  with  this  fact,  and  endeav¬ 
ors  to  meet  the  desire  of  the  consumer  by 
pushing  his  products  into  the  market  a  few 
days  earlier  than  the  usual  time,  will  be  the 
one  who  “makes  the  market,”  and  sets  his 
own  price.  Thus  a  farmer,  within  our  knowl¬ 
edge,  makes  more  money  from  his  few  dozen 
early  lambs,  which  are  ready  for  the  butcher 
at  a  time  when  those  of  his  neighbors  are  be¬ 
ing  dropped,  than  he  would  if  he  had  five 
times  as  many  lambs,  coming  to  market  late 
in  the  season.  What  is  true  of  early  meats 
is  equally  so  of  early  fruits  and  vegetables. 
A  week’s  time  in  ripening  of  the  strawber¬ 
ries  may  make  all  the  difference  between  a 
good  profit  and  none  at  all  upon  the  whole 
crop.  Fruits,  however,  can  not  be  so  readily 
hastened,  or  forwarded,  as  vegetables,  where 
much  can  be  done  to  forward  the  crops. 
Early  planting  and  attention  to  the  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  cabbages,  beets,  lettuce,  and  other 
staple  articles  from  the  garden  pays,  and 
pays  well ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  secret  of  success 
with  many  a  market  garden.  More  depends 
upon  the  quality  and  the  time  than  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  truck  produced  in  the  garden. 


Hookertown  Turkey  Lore. 

(Second  Article.) 

Mr.  Editor. — The  greatly  increased  atten¬ 
tion  paid  to  the  turkey  crop  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
States  as  well,  seems  to  call  for  a  few  more 
notes  from  the  Hookertown  Club.  Deacon 
Smith  continued  his  remarks  upon 
Turkey  Nests. 

“  In  the  wild  state  the  hen  seeks  the  most 
secluded  and  inaccessible  spot,  where  there 
is  protection  from  birds  and  beasts  of  prey. 
Security  against  attack  is  the  main  thing  that 
instinct  prompts  her  to  look  out  for.  A  tangled 
thicket  of  briars,  a  sheltering  ledge,  a  hollow 
stump,  a  clump  of  brush  filled  with  decaying 
leaves,  suit  her  fancy.  With  little  prepara¬ 
tion  she  drops  her  eggs  upon  the  bare  ground, 
in  these  secluded  places.  Domesticated  tur¬ 
keys  usually  are  left  to  a  good  deal  of  free¬ 
dom  in  choosing  their  nests.  Some  farmers 
have  prepared  nests,  made  of  loose  stones  and 
boards,  or  old  barrels,  placed  by  the  road¬ 
side,  or  near  the  barn  and  slightly  covered 
with  old  brush.  These  are  often  exposed  to 
the  attack  of  weasles,  and  skunks,  and  other 
enemies,  besides  being  unsightly.  If  there 
are  no  prepared  nests  they  will  seek  the  near¬ 
est  bit  of  woods,  or  patch  of  brush,  or  fence 
corner,  where  they  can  find  shelter.  The 
whole  turkey  crop  for  the  year  is  put  in 
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jeopardy,  by  this  want  of  preparation  for  the 
laying  and  breeding  season.  By  having  a 
yard  devoted  to  fruit  trees,  and  turkeys,  and 
an  open  shed  with  sliding  doors,  you  have 
complete  control  of  the  birds,  their  eggs,  and 
their  young,  during  their  tender  age.  The 
risk  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  turkey 
crop  is  as  sure  as  any  other  raised  on  the 
farm.  The  nests  under  the  shed,  should  be 
about  three  feet  square,  and  arranged  with 
slats  in  the  front,  so  that  the  birds  may  be  shut 
in  or  out  at  pleasure.  The  common  A-shaped 
pen  coop  on  a  larger  scale,  the  peak  of  the 
gable  about  three  feet  high,  is  a  very  good 
arrangement.  If  the  turkeys  are  fed  under 
the  shed  for  a  few  weeks  before  the  laying 
season,  they  will  take  kindly  to  the  nests 
prepared  for  them.  An  experienced  turkey 
raiser  informed  me  that  he  kept  his  hen- 
turkeys  during  the  process  of  incubation  in  a 
workshop.  On  one  side  of  the  shop  is  a  car¬ 
penter’s  bench,  the  space  under  which  is 
parted  off  with  boards,  making  apartments 
about  three  feet  square  for  the  nests.  A  nar¬ 
row  strip  of  board  Is  nailed  in  front  to  hold 
in  place  the  hay  or  leaves,  which  form  the 
nest,  which  should  be  shallow  so  as  to  give 
room  for  all  the  eggs  when  the  bird  is  ready 
for  sitting. 

Early  Laying:. 

“  Early  broods  are  very  desirable  on  several 
accounts,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  risk  in 
having  the  chicks  come  out  before  the  grass 
is  well  started,  and  there  is  settled  weather. 
In  the  latitude  of  40°,  and  northward,  it  is 
quite  early  enough  to  have  the  young  chicks 
out  by  the  middle  of  May.  Birds  hatched 
from  the  middle  of  May  until  July  1st,  will 
have  five  or  six  months  in  which  to  grow  be¬ 
fore  Thanksgiving,  and  that  is  as  soon  as  they 
will  be  wanted  for  slaughter  or  to  sell  as 
stock.  The  cold  storms  of  April  and  early 
May,  are  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  the  chicks. 
The  laying  of  the  hens  is  very  much  within 
the  control  of  their  owner,  and  can  be 
hastened  or  retarded  by  more  or  less  feed  at 
his  pleasure.  Some  of  our  best  breeders  feed 
light  after  the  first  of  February,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  delaying  the  laying  season.  They  do 
not  care  to  have  chicks  before  the  first  of 
June.  Coming  out  at  that  date  they  feel 
reasonably  sure  of  raising  the  large  majority 
of  the  hatch.  After  the  birds  have  begun  to 
lay  and  get  used  to  the  nests,  it  is  well  to 
feed  generously,  to  keep  up  the  strength  of 
the  hen  while  she  is  laying,  and  so  prepare 
her  for  the  sitting  season.  The  number  of 
eggs  that  a  hen  will  lay  depends  a  good  deal 
upon  the  feed.  The  average  is  from  15  to  30 
eggs,  while  in  some  cases  among  the  thor¬ 
oughbreds,  they  keep  on  laying  all  summer, 
without  manifesting  any  desire  to  sit  upon 
the  nest.  These  perpetual  layers  become 
very  much  exhausted  in  the  fall,  and  it  takes 
them  a  long  time  to  recover.  ”  At  this  point 
Deacon  Smith  yielded  the  floor,  and  Mrs. 
Tirzah  Twiggs,  wife  of  Seth,  related  her  ex¬ 
perience  in 

Taking  Care  of  rhe  Eggs, 

Tirzah  said  :  “I  used  to  leave  my  turkey 
eggs  in  the  nests,  which  the  hens  made  for 
themselves,  just  where  it  happened.  But  I 
soon  found  eout  that  that  wouldn’t  du  enny 
heow.  So  I  got  Seth  to  make  some  nests 
under  the  wood  shed,  where  things  were 
handy,  and  I  brought  in  the  eggs  every  night. 
I  bring  ’em  into  the  pantry,  and  put  ’em 
into  the  large  milk  pans.  I  have  ’em  only 
one  layer  in  a  pan,  so  that  they’ll  be  handy 
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to  turn.  I  turn  ’em  over  every  day  bottom 
side  up,  because  the  bird  duz  that  when  she 
is  settin,  and  I  take  it  there  is  no  improve¬ 
ment  upon  natur.  If  you  bring  in  the  eggs 
every  night  the  frosts  don’t  crack  them,  and 
the  skunks  don’t  suck  them,  and  I  alters 
know  just  where  they  be.  If  I  keep  ’em 
in  the  pans  marked  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  and  put 
them  into  the  numbered  pans,  I  know  just 
how  old  they  be,  and  can  set  eggs  of  the 
same  age  under  one  hen.  There  will  be  a 
difference  in  the  hatching  of  fresh  laid  eggs, 
and  those  that  are  two  or  three  weeks  old, 
sometimes  of  a  day  or  more.  I  allers  like 
to  have  the  chicks  git  eout  of  the  shell  on 
the  same  day.  As  the  hen-turkey  keeps  her 
eggs  covered  with  leaves  or  grass,  I  allers 
keep  mine  covered  with  a  cloth  to  keep  ’em 
from  gettin  chilled,  and  to  keep  the  light 
from  ’em.  Sometimes  I  put  oats  into  the 
pan,  and  cover  the  eggs  with  oats,  which 
answer  jest  as  well  as  a  cloth.  They  should 
be  kept  where  there  is  no  danger  of  freezing, 
and  where  there  is  no  fire.  After  May  comes 
in,  there  is  not  much  danger  of  freezing,  and 
if  the  nests  are  in  a  safe  place,  it  is  not  so 
important  that  the  eggs  should  be  brought 
into  the  house.  The  hen  understands  her 
business  well  enough,  and  will  take  good 
care  of  the  eggs.  If  any  of  the  eggs  get 
fouled  with  the  yolk  of  a  broken  egg  before 
or  after  setting,  the  shells  should  be  carefully 
cleaned  with  tepid  water,  to  secure  their 
hatching.  Two  or  three  turkeys  will  some¬ 
times  lay  in  the  same  nest.  This  will  not  do 
.  any  harm  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  but 
they  should  be  separated  before  setting,  and 
only  one  bird  allowed  to  the  nest.  This  may 
be  done  by  making  nests  near  by,  and  put¬ 
ting  a  porcelain  or  addled  egg  in  each  new 
nest.  Turkeys  are  not  apt  to  crowd  on  to  an 
occupied  nest,  when  a  vacant  ©ne  is  close  by.” 

Setting  the  Hen-Turkeys 
was  discussed  by  Mrs.  Bunker.  She  took  off 
the  gold-bowed  spectacles  that  Josiah  gave 
her,  and  seemed  to  be  talking  to  one  of  her 
neighbors  in  the  kitchen,  who  had  come  in 
to  get  light  on  setting  turkeys.  She  said  : 
“  Nothing  on  the  farm  required  more  gump¬ 
tion  than  the  setting  and  management  of 
turkeys  during  the  brooding  season.  When 
I  get  turkeys  out  of  the  shell  and  through 
the  first  three  weeks  of  their  life,  I  consider 
them  more  than  half  raised.  As  turkeys  re¬ 
quire  a  good  deal  of  attention,  while  they 
are  upon  their  nests,  they  should  be  in  one 
yard,  or  building,  or  at  least  not  far  distant 
from  one  another,  to  take  up  as  little  time  as 
possible  in  the  frequent  visits.  In  making 
the  nests,  study  nature,  and  build  upon  the 
bare  earth,  lined  with  leaves  or  hay,  or  any 
convenient  soft  substance,  give  the  eggs  room 
enough,  and  yet  have  the  nest  deep  enough 
to  prevent  their  rolling  out  of  the  nest.  A 
hen  will  lay  from  fifteen  to  thirty  eggs  at  a 
litter,  but  they  cannot  always  cover  the 
whole  litter.  Very  large  old  birds  will  cover 
twenty  eggs.  Smaller  birds  will  cover  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  and  this  is  about  the  right 
average.  If  you  have  a  dozen  turkey  hens 
in  your  flock,  which  is  about  the  right  num¬ 
ber  for  a  good  range,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  set  several  birds  at  once,  and  these  may  be 
arranged  in  nests  within  a  few  feet  of  each 
other.  With  artificial  or  addled  eggs  you 
can  keep  a  part  of  the  hens  upon  their  nests 
a  few  days,  until  three  or  four  are  ready. 
Then  select  eggs  of  as  near  equal  age  as  pos¬ 


sible,  and  put  them  under  the  hens.  If  the 
hens,  close  together,  are  not  set  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  danger  when  the  first  begins  to 
hatch  that  her  neighbors  will  hear  the  peep 
of  the  first  chicks,  and  become  uneasy,  and 
perhaps  forsake  their  nests.  If  all  in  the 
group  of  three  or  four  nests  are  hatching  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  no  trouble  of  this 
kind.  Before  putting  the  eggs  into  the  nest, 
it  is  well  to  sprinkle  a  little  snuff  among  the 
hay  to  guard  against  insects.  The  group  of 
hens  that  sit  together,  and  bring  off  their 
young  at  the  same  time,  will  naturally  feed 
and  ramble  together,  and  this  will  save  a 
good  deal  of  time  in  looking  after  them. 
The  turkey  is  a  close  sitter,  and  will  not  leave 
her  nest  for  several  days  at  a  time.  Grain 
and  water  should  be  kept  near  the  nests.” 

Ilookertown.  Ct.,  I  Yours  to  command. 

May  1, 1881.  I  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 


above  the  base  into  which  it  is  tenoned. 
The  lever,  c,  is  of  inch  and  a  half  stuff,  51/- 
feet  long,  3  inches  wide  at  short  end,  and  1  ‘/2 
inch  at  the  long  end,  and  fastened  in  place  with 
a  loose  bolt,  needing  no  nut  or  key.  There  is 
a  series  of  holes  to  accommodate  the  jack  to 
the  different  hights  of  axles.  The  ratchet, 
d,  is  2  feet  long,  bolted  at  the  top,  and  shaped 
to  fall  securely  into  the  notches  in  the  lever. 


Condensing  Values.— Saving  Freight. 

The  profits  of  farming  depend  somewhat, 
but  by  no  means  wholly,  upon  getting,  at  the 
lowest  expense,  the  largest  product  from  the 
field,  without  lessening  its  capacity  as 
a  machine  for  future  production.  For 
example,  we  can  not  afford  to  pay  out 
more  money  for  interest  on  the  soil,  for 
seed,  labor,  in  sowing  or  planting,  cul¬ 
tivating,  harvesting,  and  marketing, 
than  the  crop  will  return  to  us  after 
its  sale.  Marketing  has  much  more 
to  do  with  the  actual  profit  than  most 
cultivators  stop  to  consider,  and  this 
question  is  daily  assuming  more  im¬ 
portance  as  foreign  markets  are  open¬ 
ing  for  the  products  of  both  our  eastern 
and  western  farms,  especially  the  lat¬ 
ter.  That  our  products  go  abroad  best 
in  the  form  of  flour,  meat,  wool,  but¬ 
ter,  or  cheese,  are  practical  questions 
of  interest  to  every  farmer.  When  in 
the  form  of  meat,  shall  it  be  from 
common,  native  cattle,  or  from  im¬ 
proved  stock?  We  commend  to  careful  and 
thoughtful  consideration  the  suggestions  on 
these  points  that  are  given  on  another  page 
by  President  Welsh,  of  the  Iowa  A’g’l  College. 

Another  Wagon  Jack. 

It  is  not  many  months  since  the  last  Wagon 
Jack  was  published,  but  here  is  another,  a 
drawing  and  description  of  which  comes  from 
Mr.  S.  M.  Wherey.  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa.  It 
has  been  in  use  by  him  for  fifteen  years 
“  and  never  found  wanting.  It  is  light,  easily 


A  Wagon  Box  Lifter. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Stoddard,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has 
an  arrangement  for  removing  the  box  from 
the  farm  wagon.  It  consists  of  a  wooden 
shaft  with  a  wheel  at  one  end,  hung  to  the 
joist  overhead  in  the  wagon  house,  the  wheel 
being  at  the  side  of  the  building.  Three  ropes 
run  from  the  shaft,  two  directly  downward 
to  hook  on  to  the  rear  end  of  the  box,  and 
the  third  horizontally  forward  and  over  a 
pulley,  and  then  down  to  the  front  end  of  the 
box.  Another  rope  is  wound  around  the 
wheel,  which  has  a  flange  on  each  side,  and 
should  be  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  By 


handled,  quickly  adjusted,  firm,  and  does  not 
shove  in  lifting.”  It  should  be  made  of  good, 
strong,  hard-wood,  such  as  white  oak,  sawed 
and  planed.  The  base,  a,  is  4  by  4  inches, 
and  14  inches  in  length  ;  the  upright,  b,  needs 
to  be  3'/2  bv  3‘/s  inches,  and  2‘/3  feet  long, 


A  METHOD  OF  RAISING  A  WAGON  BOX. 

pulling  upon  the  rope  attached  to  the  wheel, 
the  box  is  raised  free  from  the  running-gear, 
and  is  readily  put  out  of  the  way.  The  shaft 
can  be  made  from  a  3  by  3-inch  scantling, 
and  the  wheel  from  plank  marked  out  with 
compasses.  The  engraving  shows  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  Wagon  Box  Lifter  with  the 
box  raised  up  out  of  the  way. 


When  to  Cut  Hay. — It  will  soon  be 
time  to  cut  the  early  crop  of  hay.  There  are 
a  number  of  things  to  determine  the  proper 
time  to  do  this  work  ;  first  as  to  the  feeding 
value  of  the  hay.  For  this,  as  far  as  quality 
is  concerned,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  grass 
and  clover  should  be  cut  a  trifle  before  the 
period  of  full  blossom.  From  this  time  on 
to  near  the  end  of  blossoming,  though  there 
may  be  an  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  hay 
gathered,  it  is  of  much  poorer  quality  ;  the 
nutritive  elements  have  not  increased  ma¬ 
terially,  but  there  is  a  much  larger  per  cent 
of  undigestible  woody  fibre.  Secondly,  the 
value  of  the  aftermath  is  increased  by  the 
early  cutting,  as  it  has  ten  or  twenty  days 
longer  to  grow.  Thirdly,  there  is  a  practical 
advantage  in  cutting  the  hay  early,  as  it 
prolongs  the  haying  season  and  permits  of 
less  huny  and  therefore  more  care  in  gath¬ 
ering  the  crop.  These  points  apply  equally 
equally  well  to  the  grain  crops,  they  being  too 
frequently  harvested  later  than  is  best  for  the 
richest  fodder  and  the  finest  quality  of  grain. 
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Bee  Notes  for  June. 

BY  L.  C.  ROOT. 

♦ 

Reports  of  heavy  losses  of  bees  continue  to  come 
from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country.  Some  who 
had  from  50  to  100  stocks  have  lost  nearly  all  or 
quite  all  of  them.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  at  least 
one  half  of  the  bees  in  the  Northern  States  have 
died  during  the  past  winter.  Such  disastrous  re¬ 
sults  have  not  been  known  since  the  winter  of 
1869-70.  It  interests  every  bee-keeper  to  know  the 
cause  of  this  loss.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  these  dis¬ 
astrous  results  are  largely  due  to  a  lack  of  stores. 
The  readers  of  these  “Notes”  will  remember  that 
we  have  weighed  hives  monthly  during  several 
winters  past,  and  reported  the  amount  of  honey 
consumed.  We  have  found  during  the  past  severe 
winter,  that  bees  occupying  the  same  rooms,  in 
which  the  same  temperature  was  maintained,  have 
this  winter  consumed  from  one-third  to  one-half 
more  honey,  than  they  did  during  any  winter  for 
the  past  five  years.  We  have  lost  21  swarms  in 
our  cellars,  each  of  which  had  starved. 

Experience  has  shown  that  bees  must  be  kept 
very  quiet  and  nearly  dormant,  in  order  that  they 
may  consume  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
honey,  if  they  are  to  be  safely  carried  through  our 
long  northern  winters,  without  a  chance  to  fly. 
Cold  will  not  kill  bees  which  are  properly  packed, 
and  wintered  out  of  doors,  let  it  be  ever  so  ex¬ 
treme  ;  but  if  the  bees  consume  the  quantity  of 
honey  required  to  generate  the  necessary  heat,  they 
must  have  opportunity  for  frequent  flight.  The 
absolute  impossibility  of  makingsuch  flights  under 
at  all  favorable  circumstances,  has  confirmed  me  in 
my  opposition  to  out-door  wintering  in  our  north¬ 
ern  latitudes,  where  the  winters  are  usually  severe. 

But  the  question  which,  at  present,  I  am  unable 
to  solve,  is — why,  during  the  past  winter,  when  we 
have  kept  our  wintering  rooms  at  just  the  same 
temperature  as  during  former  winters,  have  our 
bees  consumed  an  extra  quantity  of  honey  ?  Unless 
it  may  be  attributable  to  the  slight  disturbance 
caused  by  the  use  of  a  stove  in  a  room  adjoining 
that  occupied  by  the  bees,  or  to  changing  the  tem¬ 
perature  a  little  too  suddenly,  I  am  not  able  to  as¬ 
sign  a  reason  for  this  over-consumption  of  food. 

The  Outlook  for  the  Coming  Season. 

While  I  would  not  offer  any  undue  inducements 
to  any  to  engage  in  bee-keeping,  I  desire  to  repeat 
what  I  have  heretofore  often  stated  :  that  there  are 
advantages  as  well  as  great  disadvantages  in  these 
seasons  of  reverses,  and  that  it  is  much  better  for 
those  who  are  courageous  and  energetic  to  com¬ 
mence  bee-keeping  after  a  season  of  the  kind  just 
passed,  than  to  do  so  after  several  seasons  of 
marked  success.  A  good  season  is  almost  certain 
to  follow  one  of  reverses,  and  it  is  better  to  begin 
then,  than  when  a  series  of  successful  years  is 
likely  to  be  followed  by  a  discouragingly  poor  one. 
Such  losses  should  remind,  those  of  us  who  are  al¬ 
ready  in  the  business,  of  the  necessity  for  using  the 
remainder  of  our  stocks  to  the  very  best  advantage. 
Very  often  the  same  labor  bestowed  upon  a  small 
number  of  hives  will  bring  returns  equal  to  those 
from  a  large  number.  When  so  much  less  honey 
is  produced,  than  will  be  demanded,  as  will  surely 
be  the  case  the  coming  season,  it  will  bring  a  cor¬ 
respondingly  better  price.  We  should  then  under¬ 
stand  the  very  best  methods  of  management,  and 
see  to  it,  that  all  work  is  promptly  and  well  done. 
Supply  the  surplus  boxes  as  soon  as  the  bees  will 
occupy  them.  Many  will  desire  to  increase  their 
stocks,  rather  than  to  secure  surplus  honey.  If 
those  who  have  lost  bees,  have  preserved  the  combs 
in  proper  shape,  they  will  be  able  to  secure  a  rapid 
increase.  Rear  queens  in  advance,  and  make  arti¬ 
ficial  swarms.  Watch  surplus  combs  not  in  use, 
and  protect  them  against  the  moth.  If  the  moth- 
worm  disturbs  them,  place  the  empty  combs  in  a 
tight  box,  and  fumigate  by  burning  sulphur. 

Finding  the  Queen. 

We  are  asked,  “  How  to  find  the  Queen  in  a  colo¬ 
ny  of  Native  Bees.”  There  is  probably  no  question 
more  frequently  asked,  or  of  more  interest  to  the 
beginner,  than  this  by  a  correspondent  in  Mass.,  and 
I  might  add  that  there  is  hardly  one  that  is  not 


easier  to  answer.  The  illustration  given  in  last 
month’s  “  Notes  ”  will  be  of  some  service.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  a 
queen  in  an  Italian  swarm,  but  with  the  natives,  it 
requires  more  experience,  as  they  are  more  easily 
excited.  I  can  only  advise  as  follows  :  Open  the 
hive  as  quietly  as  may  be,  and  use  as  little  smoke 
as  will  subdue  the  bees.  Lift  the  combs  out  quiet¬ 
ly,  one  at  a  time,  aud  the  queen  may  often  be  ob¬ 
served  before  the  bees  become  excited  and  begin  to 
run  about  the  comb.  If  unsuccessful,  remove  the 
hive  to  the  rear  of  its  stand,  and  put  an  empty  one 
in  its  place.  After  taking  the  combs  out  and  ex¬ 
amining  thoroughly,  place  them  in  the  hive  on  the 
stand.  If  the  queen  is  not  found  on  the  combs, 
she  may  often  be  found  in  the  hive  from  which  the 
combs  were  taken.  Another  chance  of  finding  her 
would  be  afforded  by  spreading  a  white  cloth  in 
front  of  the  empty  hive,  and  shaking  the  bees  upon 
it,  a  foot  or  so  from  the  entrance,  and  keeping  a 
careful  watch  for  her  as  they  pass  in  to  the  hive. 


Shall  I  Grow  Sorghum? 

This  is  a  question  that  many  a  farmer  will  ask 
himself,  and  the  decision  will  not  depend  solely 
upon  whether  or  not  he  has  suitable  land  and  suf¬ 
ficient  help.  Beyond  these  he  must  consider  what 
is  to  be  done  with  the  cane  after  it  is  grown.  That 
Sorghum  culture  has  taken  new  life  is  an  accepted 
fact,  and  this  is  mainly  due  to,  the  introduction  of 
the  “Amber,”  “Early  Amber”  or  “  Minnesota 
Amber,”  as  it  is  variously  called.  This  renewed 
interest  finds  expression  in  an  important  conven¬ 
tion  held  at  St.  Louis  last  autumn,  in  the  circulars 
of  the  various  makers  of  improved  apparatus,  and 
in  new  works  of  more  or  less  importance,  sepecial- 
ly  one  published  by  its  author,  Mr.  Isaac  A.  Hedges, 
who  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  veteran  worker 
in  behalf  of  Sorghum  Culture.  The  question,  what 
shall  be  done  with  the  cane,  is  the  most  important,, 
as  it  is  of  little  use  to  grow  the  cane  and  have  no 
means  to  make  it  into  syrup  or  sugar.  It  rarely 
is  the  case  that  one  who  cultivates  sorghum  for 
the  first  time  can  be  at  the  outlay  needed  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  apparatus  to  work  up  his  own  crop.  A 
farmer  with  capital  may  agree  to  purchase  the  out¬ 
fit  and  start  a  factory,  if  his  neighbors  will  agree  to 
raise  and  supply  him  with  cane,  or  several  farmers 
in  a  neighborhood  may  start  a  joint-stock  factory  ; 
or  they  may  induce  some  miller  or  other  who  al¬ 
ready  uses  steam-power  for  other  purposes,  to  add 
a  mill  and  evaporators  to  his  present  business. 
These  are,  of  course,  mere  suggestions  to  show 
what  must  be  considered  by  whoever  would  plant 
sorghum  profitably.  Those  who  decide  to  plant 
should  select  a  warm  and  rich  soil,  and  one  previ¬ 
ously  enriched  is  better  than  one  to  which  fresh 
manure  must  be  applied.  A  turned  clover  sod  is 
excellent  for  the  crop,  and  a  dressing  of  lime,  to 
most  soils,  is  beneficial.  Deep  plowing  is  insisted 
upon,  as  the  roots  penetrate  to  a  great  distance. 
The  soil  being  well  plowed  and  made  fine  with  the 
clod-crusher  and  harrow,  the  planting  is  to  be  done 
as  soon  as  the  soil  is  warm  and  dry,  and  in  fit  con¬ 
dition  to  insure  rapid  germination.  Some  planters 
advise  sprouting  the  seed  by  first  soaking  it,  and 
then  keeping  it  moist  in  a  warm  place  until  it  ger¬ 
minates,  and  all  advise  testing  the  seed  beforehand, 
to  be  sure  of  its  vitality.  The  rows  are  made  four 
feet  apart,  and  the  seeds  dropped  every  three  or 
four  inches.  Shallow  planting  is  insisted  upon  ; 
the  seed  3hould  never  be  over  an  inch  deep,  and 
half  an  inch  is  better.  The  great  trouble  with  the 
crop  is_  its  small  size  and  grass-iike  appearance 
when  it  first  appears.  Some,  as  soon  as  the  seed 
breaks  ground,  go  over,  cross-wise  of  the  rows, 
with  a  drag  made  of  rails  attached  by  chains  ; 
this  does  not  injure  the  sorghum,  but  destroys  the 
small  weeds.  No  doubt  a  Thomas’  Smoothing  Har¬ 
row  would  be  excellent  for  this  crop.  As  soon  as 
the  rows  are  distinctly  visible,  a  cultivator  is  to  be 
used  between  them,  and  plaster  is  often  of  benefit 
as  a  top-dressing.  A  rake  and  hand-weeding  are  to 
be  used  in  the  rows,  aud  the  plants  are  to  be  thin¬ 
ned  to  about  three  to  the  foot.  The  field  is  culti¬ 
vated  about  three  times,  and  when  the  crop  is  four 


feet  high  it  is  laid  by. - The  above  was  prepared 

for  last  month,  but  was  unavoidably  left  out.  The 
present  season  is  so  generally  backward,  that  the 
planting  and  sowing  of  all  spring  crops  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  late.  It  is  probable  that  the  soil,  in  many 
localities,  will  not  be  in  fit  condition  for  corn  until 
the  first  of  the  month.  Sorghum  is  a  plant  rather 
more  tropical  in  its  nature  than  corn,  and  as  it  of¬ 
ten  happens  that  late  planted  corn — even  as  late  as 
the  first  week  in  June,  will  result  better  than  that  “ 
planted  earlier,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  sor¬ 
ghum  sown  even  at  this  late  date,  will,  on  account 
of  its  more  rapid  early  growth,  mature  a  crop.  At 
all  events  we  should  not  let  the  backward  season 
make  us  give  up  experimenting  with  sorghum. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


It  is  now  the  “  off 
season”  in  Humbugs, 
it  being  late  for  the 
“  spring  styles  ”  and 
too  early  for  the  “fall 
trade.”  We  have  be¬ 
fore  referred  to  the 
fact  that  swindling 
schemes  are  affected 
by  the  season,  there 
being  certain  manifestations  in 
spring  that  are  not  seen  in 
autumn  ;  this  is  especially  true 
for  those  schemes  intended  to 
jg|  be  put  in  operation  among  the 
farming  community.  Others 
again,  are  not  thus  changable.  Jewelry,  watches, 
and  the  like,  belong  to  the  perpetuais.  Recently 
an  inquiry  came  which  illustrates  the  fact  that 
watch  swindlers  know  “nor  time,  nor  place” — 
which  in  this  case  may  probably  be  said  of  the 
watches  themselves.  One  of  our  subscribers  in 
Madras,  sent  an  advertisement  from  a  local  paper, 
and  made  inquiries  about  it.  One  swindler  finding 
America  too  narrow  a  field,  extended  his  opera¬ 
tions  to 


“India’s  Coral  Strand,” 

not  forgetting  Africa,  New  Zealand,  and  other  re¬ 
mote  places.  This  advertisement,  offering  watches 
at  wonderfully  low  prices,  was  that  of  the  “Roda- 
now  Manufacturing  Company  (Limited — Capital 
$3,000,000),  Boston  (America).”  We  confess  to 
feeling  rather  ashamed,  that  we  did  not  know  of 
this  two-million-dollar  watch  factory,  with  its 
Oriental  title — “Rodanow,”  and  felt  it  our  duty 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  Our  investigation  began 
too  late.  While  the  letter  was  coming  from  India, 
another  had  already  come — from  New  Zealand — 
which  was  the  cause  of  a  “  row-de-dow  ”  in  the 
house  of  the  Rodanow.  A  father  in  New  Zealand 
who  had  seen  the  advertisement,  sent  to  his  son  in 
Massachusetts  to  procure  him  a  watch.  Son 
ordered  a  watch,  the  Rodanow  sent  a  watch. 
Watch  did  not  come  np  to  advertisement.  Charge 
of  fraud  was  made,  and  a  warrant  issued,  on  the 
serving  of  which  warrant  there  came  to  light 


“The  Same  Old,  Old  Story,” 


which,  as  told  in  a  Boston  paper,  reads  much  as  if 
it  had  been  one  of  our  own  experiences.  The  two- 
million-dollar  company’s  headquarters  were  not- 
conspicuous — true  greatness  never  is  forth-putting, 
or  self-asserting.  The  office  was  in  the  comer  of 
a  stove  store,  in  fact  a  “  second-hand  stove  store.” 
The  office  was  about  6  by  10,  and  of  course,  Ro¬ 
danow  himself  was  not  in,  or  any  one  to  answer  for 
him.  At  last  he  was  found,  arrested,  and  finally 
turned  over  to  the  U.  S.  authorities.  He  had  been 
receiving  many  registered  letters  by  every  foreign 
steamer,  and  not  happening  to  have  a  paltry  $500 
out  of  that  $3,000,000  with  him,  was  committed, 
and  here  is  as  far  as  we  have  traced  Rodanow.  The 
chief  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this  is  suggested 
by  Rodanow’s  “  many  registered  letters.”  It 
seems  there  Is  no  part  of  the  world  so  remote, 
that  there  will  not  be  found  in  it  those  who  are 
ready  to  be  caught,  if  the  bait  offered  is  sufficiently 
absurd  and  improbable. ...  .A  friend  in  Iowa  asks 
us  to  warn  the  people  of  that  State  against  au 
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swindling  hypocrite  who  was  around  several  years 
ago,  audhas  recently  been  heard  of  again,  engaged  in 
Selling  Illustrated  Bibles. 

The  chap  professed  to  be  very  religious,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  meetings,  and  thus  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  people  and  advertised  his  wares. 
His  plan  was  to  sell  a  costly  Bible,  and  in  a  few 
days  borrow  it  to  show  to  another  person,  which 
was  the  last  that  the  purchaser  saw  of  it, 
as  it  was  sold  to  another,  and  the  chap  was 
known  to  sell  the  same  Bible  several  times  over. 
_ Inquiries  about  “  Electrical  Batteries”  still  con¬ 
tinue  ;  as  we  have  given  our  views  of  these  singly 
and  as  a  whole,  a  number  of  times  in  this  column, 
there  is  nothing  new  to  add.  We  refer  all  such  in¬ 
quirers  to  page  187  of  last  month,  where  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  electricity  is  treated  on  general  principles. 
. . . .  “  Can  it  not  be  stopped  ? 

It  is  a  Disgrace  to  the  Nation,” 
writes  a  friend  in  Ohio,  in  reference  to  a  large  cir¬ 
cular  made  up  in  the  form  of  a  newspaper,  and 
called  a  “  Quarterly,”  by  one  of  these  “Battery” 
venders.  So  long  as  they  keep  within  the  letter  of 
the  law,  we  think  that  our  friend  can  not  avoid  the 
annoyance  of  having  such  documents  handed  to 
‘him  at  the  Post  Office.  Unless  the  Department 
undertakes  to  exclude  all  “medical”  circulars, 
which  promise  to  effect  impossible  cures,  it  can  not 
consistently  reject  only  those  in  the  interest  of  one 

form  of  medical  quackery _ One  of  the  favorite 

tricks  of  the  makers  of  nostrums  is  to  attach 
The  Name  of  an  Eminent  Physician 
to  their  stuffs,  either  of  an  European  or  of  an 
American  now  dead.  We  have  an  example  of  this 
in  some  pills,  claimed  to  be  by  Dr.  Ricord.  The 
circular  properly  calls  Ricord  “the  first  physician 
in  the  world,”  in  some  specialties,  but  when'  the 
vender,  by  claiming  to  be  “  Appointed  Sole  Agent 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,”  implies  that 
Ricord  has  any  secret  preparation,  or  has  “ap¬ 
pointed  ”  any  one  his  “agent,”  he  does  “the  same 
with  intent  to  deceive  ”...  .Fits  are  so  alarming 
and  so  distressing  to  the  friends  of  one  who  suffers 
from  them,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  whatever 
promises  relief  is  caught  at.  Hence  “Fit  Doctors  ” 
prosper,  provided  theirpromises  are  strong  enough. 
VVe  have  a  letter  before  us  from  a  New  York  fit  curer 
to  the  father  of  a  girl  at  a  distance.  This  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  reply  to  one  informing  him  that  his  medicine 
had  been  of  no  use.  The  fellow  writes  that  her 
not  having  been  helped  by  his  Specific  Remedy, 
may  be  attributed  to  her  possession  of  “  some  con¬ 
stitutional  defect.”  Of  course  it  could  be  no  fault 
of  his  stuff— for  that’s  a  “specific.”  He  would 
“  seriously”  suggest  taking  more  of  the  stuff,  fixed 
up  to  suit  her  case,  and  how  touchingly  he  puts 
it :  “  Now  1  should  greatly  like  to  be  the  means  of 
effecting  your  girl’s  horough  cure,  having  so  far 
proceeded  with  the  treatment  of  her,  upon  the 
receipt  of  $6.00  I  will  agree  to  forward  you,”  etc. 

Money— More  Money, 

is  the  cry  of  these  advertising  chaps  who  propose 
to  cure  diseases  by  mail,  as  those  who  once  get  into 
their  hands  find  out.  Especially  unfortunate  are 
those  foolish  young  men,  who  fear  to  trust  the 
family  doctor  but  apply  to  some  stranger  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  who  advertises  to  cure  “debility,”  and  all 
the  rest.  Many  a  young  clerk  has  been  bled  to  his 
last  dollar,  and  if  he  proposes  to  stop  sending 
money,  is  threatened  with  “  exposure  ”  unless  he 
continues  the  treatment.  When  we  advise  so 
strongly  to  let  all  advertising  doctors  alone,  and  to 
take  no  medicine  prescribed  by  one  who  never  saw 
the  patient,  it  is  not  solely  because  such  “doctors” 
are  ignorant  and  inefficient,  but  because  some  of 
them  are  downright  swindlers  and  blackmailers. 


Plstn  s  o<’  ISstrns. — In  answer  to  a  number 
•of  inquiries  for  plans  of  ban  s,  poultry  houses, 
piggeries,  etc.,  let  it  be  said,  that  the  Orange  Judd 
Co.  has  recently  published  a  work,  entitled  “  Barn 
Plans  and  Outbuildings,”  in  which  are  given  a 
number  of  excellent  plans  of  general  farm  barns, 
cattle  barns  and  stables,  dairy  barns,  sheep  barns, 
poultry  houses,  piggeries,  corn  houses,  ice  houses, 
.spring  houses,  granaries,  smoke  houses,  bird 


houses,  root  houses,  etc.  The  book,  of  240  pages, 
is  fully  illustrated  with  257  engravings,  and  is  sent 
post-paid  from  this  office  for  $1.50.  Any  person 
having  one  or  more  of  the  above  mentioned  build¬ 
ings  to  erect  will  find  it  useful  to  consult  this  work. 


Raising  Home  Supplies. 

From  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  our  farm¬ 
ing  population,  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  they 
are  not  well  supplied  with  as  good  variety  of  whole¬ 
some  food,  as  the  average  of  our  village  and  city 
population.  A  well  spread  table  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  aim  of  many  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil. 
A  well  fed  man,  other  things  being  equal,  gets 
much  more  enjoyment  out  of  life,  than  the  one 
who  lives  mainly  on  salt  junk,  potatoes,  and  sour 
bread.  '  There  has  doubtless  been  an  improvement 
in  the  style  of  living  in  all  the  older  parts  of  the 
country,  but  still  there  are  large  districts  where 
hog  and  hominy,  salt  junk,  potatoes,  baked  beans, 
and  pork,  are  the  main  supplies  of  the  household 
the  year  round.  A  much  greater  variety  of  food 
is  needed,  and  might  be  had  at  minimum  cost  upon 
our  farms.  This  is  had  in  many  cases  among  our 
more  intelligent  and  thrifty  farmers,  who  read  the 
American  Agriculturist  and  follow  its  teachings.  A 
half  acre  of  ground,  thoroughly  cultivated,  will 
produce  all  the  vegetables,  a  dozen  or  more  varie¬ 
ties,  that  can  be  consumed  in  the  family,  and  leave 
a  considerable  surplus  for  the  village  market. 
Another  acre  will  keep  up  a  constant  succession 
of  the  small  and  large  fruits,  through  the  whole 
year.  It  is  still  less  difficult  to  supply  all  the  ani¬ 
mal  food  that  a  farmer  can  consume  in  his  family. 
This  is  very  generally  done  so  far  as  beef  and  pork 
are  concerned.  The  list  of  poultry  might  be  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  dung-hill  fowl,  and  embrace 
turkeys,  geese,  and  ducks,  so  as  to  bring  poultry 
and  eggs  into  the  bill  of  fare,  every  week  in  the 
year.  A  flock  of  sheep  would  make  lamb  or  mut¬ 
ton  possible  in  the  larder,  as  often  as  the  appetite 
craved  it.  A  little  thought  devoted  to  the  raising 
of  these  home  supplies,  would  make  our  farming 
population  far  more  contented,  happy,  and  help  to 
to  do  much  towards  checking  that  ever  increasing 
tide  which  flows  from  the  country  to  the  city. 


A  New  Milk  Enterprise. 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  us  to  chronicle  the  beginning 
of  an  enterprise  which,  whatever  may  be  its  out¬ 
come  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  marks  a  long  stride  to¬ 
wards  the  “good  time  coming”  when  city  dwel¬ 
lers  can  enjoy  as  good  milk  as  do  country  people. 

The  “New  York  Dairy  Company  (Limited)”  is  an 
organization  numbering  in  its  Board  of  Directors 
prominent  citizens  and  business  men,  as  well  as 
practical  and  scientific  men.  It  furnishes  milk, 
cream,  butter,  and  all  those  dairy  products  which 
are  especially  perishable  and  need  to  be  consumed 
fresh,  such  as  butter-milk,  cottage  cheese,  and 
whatever  else  the  public  may  demand.  Its  source 
of  supply  is  not  from  any  single  farm,  but  from 
many,  and  its  system  of  inspection  is  such  that,  if 
fairly  well  carried  out,  the  milk  of  improperly  fed, 
or  sickly  cows,  or  that  flavored  with  garlic  or  other 
rank  herbage,  could  not  find  its  way  to  the  city 
through  its  instrumentality.  The  company  has  a 
store  in  New  York  and  another  in  Brooklyn  ;  a 
Receiving  Station  at  Monroe,  N.  Y.,  where  the 
milk  is  received,  cooled,  bottled,  and  sealed — the 
surplus  set  for  cream,  and  this  cream  is  made  into 
butter.  Other  stations  will  probably  be  estab¬ 
lished  before  long.  Milk  of  two  qualities  is  fur¬ 
nished — good  fair  country  milk,  showing  not  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  cream,  and  Jersey  milk,  show¬ 
ing  16  to  20  per  cent  of  cream.  The  company  in¬ 
vites  the  most  rigid  inspection  of  its  dairies, 
stations,  and  of  everything  connected  with  the 
handling  of  the  milk.  This  is  a  matter  of  great 
interest  beyond  the  Company  and  the  cities  men¬ 
tioned  ;  there  is  not  a  city  or  large  town  in  the 
country,  in  which  milk  is  served  by  other  than 
the  producer,  in  which  such  a  Company  might 
not  properly,  and,  we  think,  profitably  be  estab¬ 
lished.  This  arrangement  differs  from  all  others 


of  which  we  have  knowledge,  in  starting  at  the 
fountain  head,  the  inspection  beginning  at  the  cow 
and  her  food,  and  this  we  hold  to  be  the  important 
point,  to  which  all  other  details  are  accessory. 


The  Hoot  Crop. — There  is  much  to  be 
said  in  favor  of  a  field  being  devoted  to  a  crop  of 
roots,  either  Mangels  or  the  larger  sorts  of  the 
Sugar-beet.  First  it  is  good  for  the  field.  In  the 
thorough  culture  which  a  root  crop  demands,  the 
soil  is  much  improved,  and  the  good  effect  is  felt  on 
the  other  crops,  all  through  the  rotation.  Secondly, 
It  is  an  advantage  in  the  distribution  of  labor.  A 
field  of  roots  will  furnish  employment  at  times 
when  there  will  be  little  other  pressing  work,  and 
in  this  way  the  farm  hands  can  be  hired  by  the 
season  and  kept  busy  all  the  time.  In  the  third 
place,  the  crop  itself  is  a  very  valuable  one,  and 
even  with  the  present  enthusiasm  over  ensilage,  it 
is  not  surpassed  as  a  fodder  crop  by  any  other. 
VVe  are  not  inclined  to  think  less,  but  on  the  other 
hand  more,  of  the  root  crop  from  the  knowledge 
the  agriculturists  are  gaining  upon  the  value  of 
palatable  food  for  live  stock  in  winter.  There  is  no 
better  green  winter  food  than  roots. 


Potatoes  miller  Straw. — Several  years 
ago  there  was  much  said  about  growing  potatoes 
under  straw,  and  we  published  at  the  time  several 
reports  from  those  who  had  tried  the  method  with 
success.  Interest  in  the  subject  appears  to  be  re¬ 
newed,  to  judge  from  inquiries.  The  method  is 
very  simple  ;  the  land  is  prepared  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner  and  the  rows  marked  off ;  the  sets  are  dropped 
along  the  rows  and  very  slightly,  or  not  at  all, 
covered  with  soil.  The  whole  field,  or  bed,  is  then 
covered  with  8  or  10  inches  thickness  of  old  straw. 
Nothing  more  is  required  until  digging  time  unless 
some  strong  weeds  should  make  their  way  through 
the  straw,  and  these  may  be  pulled.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  yield  is  larger  and  the  potatoes  are  much 
handsomer  than  those  treated  in  the  usual  manner. 


flow  —  Perhaps  the  Southern  Cow 

Pea  can  not  be  depended  upon  to  ripen  its  seeds 
in  the  Northern  States,  but  it  can  be  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  immense  amount  of  herbage.  From  the 
great  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  in  the  South  as  a 
green  manure,  we  think  it  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  northern  farmers.  Being  an  annual  it  is  not 
so  valuable  as  Clover,  the  roots  of  which  penetrate 
deeply  and  are  bulky,  but  it  may  be  sown  when 
the  press  of  work  is  over,  and  being  semi-tropical, 
the  plant  grows  with  great  rapidity  in  the  hottest 
weather.  In  the  only  case  within  our  only  know¬ 
ledge,  the  crop  was  so  bulky  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  cover  it.  This  difficulty  might  be 
overcome  by  first  rolling  with  a  heavy  roller  or  by 
some  other  means.  We  hope  some  of  our  Dela¬ 
ware  friends  will  try  a  crop  of  Cow  Peas  upon  some 
of  the  fields  now  rendered  useless  by  “  Horse 
Nettle”  ( Solatium  Carolitiense),  and  well  nigh  given 
up  to  it ;  the  foliage  of  the  pea  is  so  dense  that  we 
think  it  would  smother  out  even  that  worst  of  weeds. 


— The  discussion  of  Oleo¬ 
margarine  and  Butterine  has  been  of  late  more 
general  than  when  these  products  were  first  intro¬ 
duced.  The  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  have 
had  the  matter  before  them  and  find  the  subject  a 
difficult  one  for  legislation.  Of  course  it  would 
interfere  with  “  the  liberty  of  the  subject  ”  to  say 
that  one  shall  not  work  over  beef  suet  with  milk, 
or  that  others  must  not  eat  prepared  suet  or  pre¬ 
pared  lard  upon  their  bread  if  they  choose  to  do 
so.  There  is  a  disposition  to  enact  laws  to  pre¬ 
vent  these  stuffs  from  being  sold  as  butter,  and  to 
insist  that  they  shall  be  distinctly  marked  to  show 
what  they  are  This  is  easily  done  by  the  tub  or 
other  original  package,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
retailer,  it  will  be  difficult  to  enforce  the  law  so 
far  as  marking  separate  pounds  and  half  pounds. 
One  suggestion  is  that  every  maker  shall  be 
obliged  to  color  the  stuff  some  other  color  than 
yellow.  If  colored  blue  or  pink  it  could  not  be 
mistaken  for  butter — but  who  would  eat  it  ? 
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A  Home-Made  Root  Cutter. 

BY  ROBERT  C.  GRKINER,  KENT  CO.,  MICH. 


I  herewith  send  you  drawings  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  Root  Cutter,  which  I  made  some 
years  ago,  but  did  not  wish  to  bring  the  ma¬ 
chine  before  the  readers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  until  I  had  given  it  a  fair  trial. 

The  frame  of  the  cutter,  figure  1,  should  be 
of  oak,  and  the  hopper  of  pine.  The  cylinder, 
figure  2,  on  which  the  knives  are  fastened', 
may  be  made  of  pine  turned  to  a  diameter  of 
ten  inches,  and  fourteen  inches  long  with 
a  s/4-incli  iron  shaft  running  through  it. 


Fig.  1.— THE  ROOT  CUTTER. 


The  sides  of  the  hopper,  shown  in  dotted 
lines  in  figure  1,  should  be  of  3/4-inch 
stuff,  firmly  nailed  together.  The  whole 
may  be  lifted  out  of  the  frame.  The  knives 
should  be  made  of  sheet  steel,  well  sharpened. 
It  is  well  to  first  put  on  thin  sheet-iron  knives, 
as  by  experimenting  with  these,  one  is  able 
to  determine  their  proper  location,  inclina¬ 
tion,  shape,  and  size.  The  form  of  the  piece 
for  the  knife  is  shown  in  figure  3.  The  ends, 
c,  c,  are  bent  as  seen  in  figure  4.  The  curved 
edge  is  sharpened  with  a  file,  when  the  knife 
is  ready  to  be  placed  upon  the  cylinder,  by 
means  of  four  screws. 


The  seven  lines  around  the  cylinder,  figure 
2,  are  determined  by  taking  two  knives  and 
setting  one  at  each  end  of  the  cylinder,  far 
enough  for  the  edge  to  clear,  and  dividing 
the  space  between  them  into  six  equal  parts. 
Revolve  the  cylinder  on  its  axis,  and  by  hold¬ 
ing  a  pencil  at  each  one  of  these  equidistant 
points,  consecutively,  the  lines  will  be  formed 
which  give  the  base  of  location  one  way  for 
the  knives.  Draw  equidistant  lines  length¬ 
wise  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  crossing  of 
the  two  sets  of  lines  determines  the  points 
on  the  face  of  the 
cylinder  where  the 
knives  are  to  be 
placed.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  move 
the  knives  a  little  to 
the  right  or  left  that 
a  clean  cut  may  be 
obtained.  A  few 
hints  with  regard  to 
hanging  the  cylin¬ 
der  may  be  accept¬ 
able.  After  finding 
the  center  of  each  end,  bore  inwards  first 
from  one  end,  and  then  from  the  other,  until 
a  hole  is  made  through  the  center,  which 
should  be  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  shaft. 
Next  place  the  cylinder  and  shaft  in  some 


TOP  OF  CUTTER. 


proper  bearings  and  revolve  them  ;  if  no  os¬ 
cillating  motion  is  observed,  the  work  is 
complete.  By  pressing  a  board  gently  against 
the  cylinder  as  it  is 
being  revolved,  the 
amount  necessary 
to  be  taken  off  may 
be  readily  seen.  The 
size  of  the  knives 

Fig.  3. — the  steel  piece.  *s  t>e  detei  mined 
by  the  fineness  with 
which  it  is  desired  to  cut  the  roots ;  the 
smaller  the  knives  the  finer  will  be  the  pulp. 
Those  made  of  '/16- 
inch  sheet  steel,  cut 
in  l'/j-inch  pieces 
of  the  shape  shown 
in  figure  3,  are  not 
far  from  the  right 
size  for  general  use. 

A  root  cutter  of  the  Fig.  4.— the  knife. 
size  above  given  will  cut  30  bushels  of  man¬ 
gels,  turnips,  or  other  similar  roots,  per  hour. 


A  Rein  Holder  in  Fly  Time, 

A  horse  will  switch  its  tail  in  fly  time,  and 
there  is  very  good  reason  for  the  action.  If 
in  the  switching  the  tail  catches  the  rein,  it 
becomes  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  driver, 
and  sometimes  of  danger,  especially  should 
it  “hug the  rein,”  as  some  horses  persist  in 
doing.  Mr.  Benj.  F.  Pierce,  Worcester  Co., 
Mass.,  has  a  device  .for  keeping  the  reins  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  horse’s  tail,  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  follows  :  “  Fasten  two  light  pieces 
of  wood  to  each  shaft  so  that  they  meet  at  a 
point  about  one  foot  above  the  horse’s  back  or 
rump.  Connect  each  pair  with  a  light  roller 


and  the  device  is  complete.  With  the  reins 
passing  over  this  roller  the  horse  can  switch 
at  flies  and  the  driver  will  not  be  annoyed, 
besides  the  work  will  go  on  without  frequent 
interruptions  that  would  otherwise  occur.” 


Ileus  and  ^hickrns  in  Hie  Fruit 
Yard. — Poultry  get  a  good  part  of  their 
living  from  insects,  provided  they  have  the 
opportunity.  The  fruit  .yard,  to  our  sorrow, 
is  often  too  much  frequented  by  noxious  in¬ 
sects.  By  a  bringing  together  of  the  fowls 
and  vermin,  double  good  is  accomplished,  the 
former  are  fed  and  the  latter  destroyed. 
Chickens  are  very  fond  of  fruit,  and  will  de¬ 
vour  it  soon  after  it  drops  from  the  trees,  and 
in  this  way  both  the  worthless  fruit  and  the 
insects  usually  contained  in  it,  wall  be  con¬ 
sumed.  One  of  the  most  successful  fruit 
growers  we  are  acquainted  with  keeps  poul¬ 
try  under  his  trees  at  nearly  all  times,  and 
feels  that  they  do  much  to  make  his  fruity 
what  it  is — fair  to  the  eye,  pleasing  to  the 
taste,  and  filling  to  the  pocket-book. 


Condense  Your  Freights. 

BY  A.  S.  WELCH,  LL.  D  ,  PRESIDENT  OF  TUB  IOWA 
AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  products  raised 
on  most  American  farms  are  sold  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  market ;  that  for  each  article  the  farmer 
receives  the  price  paid  in  such  market  less 
the  cost  of  transportation  and  expenses  of 
sale.  The  expense  of  selling  remaining  about 
the  same,  it  becomes  a  question  of  great  mo¬ 
ment  how  to  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation 
so  as  to  leave  a  larger  margin  of  profit  to  the 
producer.  Is  there  any  method  of  production 
on  the  farm  by  which  freightage  may  be  re¬ 
duced  and  profits  thereby  increased  ?  Such  a 
result  can  be  reached  pretty  uniformly  by 
condensing  the  most  value  into  the  least  bulk. 
This  fact  is  recognized  in  a  general  way,  but 
has  been  by  no  means  tested  by  nice  calcula¬ 
tion.  Hay,  for  instance,  being  bulky,  cannot 
profitably  be  sent  to  any  great  distance,  and 
that  the  freighting  of  potatoes  500  miles  or 
more  will  use  up  the  profits  of  the  crop. 
The  superior  economy  of  condensation  here 
in  the  West  may  be  fairly  shown  in  the  com¬ 
parative  values  of  corn  and  pork,  and  the 
diminished  expense  of  carrying  the  latter  to 
market.  I  am  assured  by  excellent  authority 
that,  with  hogs  of  good  breeding  and  in 
thrifty  condition,  a  bushel  of  corn  will  make 
ten  pounds  of  pork.  At  25  cents  a  bushel  for 
corn,  and  4  cents  a  pound  for  pork,  live  weight, 
reckoning  the  labor  of  feeding,  etc.,  at  5 
cents,  there  is  a  profit  of  10  cents  on  every 
bushel  fed.  Moreover,  the  cost  of  freighting 
ten  pounds  of  pork  from  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
to  Chicago,  is  3.7  cents,  while  the  cost  of 
carrying  a  bushel  of  com  is  11.2  cents. 
These  figures  vary  within  certain  limits  at 
different  periods,  and  on  different  Railways, 
but  the  general  fact  they  indicate  holds  good 
with  every  step  in  the  process  of  condensation. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
processes  of  productive  industry  are  only 
successive  steps  in  the  process  of  condensa¬ 
tion.  Thus  we  turn  soil  into  grass,  grass  into 
milk,  milk  into  cream,  and  cream  into  butter, 
which  is  the  final  product  in  the  series.  Oats 
are  condensed  into  oatmeal ;  sorghum  into 
sugar ;  apples  into  cider  ;  barley  into  beer, 
and  so  on.  Every  step  advances  the  price, 
diminishes  the  weight,  and  saves  cost  in 
carrying  to  market.  The  ordinary  forms  of 
condensation  on  the  farm  begin  with  the 
coarser  crops,  and  end  in  the  various  animal 
products.  Sheep,  cattle,  hogs,  and  horses  are 
condensed  from  the  grasses  and  grains,  and 
every  step  of  the  series  all  the  way  up  from 
the  soil  to  the  thorough-bred,  if  rightly  man¬ 
aged,  brings  its  legitimate  profit,  the  final 
gain  being  the  comparatively  inexpensive 
conveyance  to  market  which  comes  from 
large  values  packed  into  small  spaces. 

This  crowding  of  value  into  smaller 
dimensions  is  shown  not  only  in  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  coarser  into  the  finer  com¬ 
modities,  but  also  in  the  improvement  of  our 
domestic  animals.  A  well  shaped  Poland- 
Cliina  sow  comprises  within  herself  the  worth 
of  half  a  dozen  long-legged  and  long-snouted 
porkers,  and  a  Duchess  cow  is  an  instance  of 
the  values  of  a  score  or  two  of  ordinary  mon¬ 
grels  compressed  into  one.  The  entire  results 
in  breeding  animals  up  to  a  high  excellence 
by  selection,  and  feeding,  and  treatment, 
consist  in  the  dwarfing  of  parts  that  have  no 
market  value,  and  the  full  development  of 
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those  that  command  prices  which  are  prompt 
and  large.  One  can,  of  course,  feed,  handle, 
and  shelter  this  one  improved  animal  at  far 
less  expense  than  the  twenty  scrubs  whose 
aggregate  price  she  equals,  and  you  can  send 
her  to  a  distant  market  at  much  less  cost.  A 
Texas  steer  and  a  high  grade  Shorthorn  are 
freighted  to  market  at  the  same  rates,  while 
the  one  brings  double  the  price  of  the  other. 
Freight  is  paid  on  the  wide  branching  horns 
and  ponderous  head  of  the  mongrel,  for 
which  there  is  no  return,  but  in  the  grade  less 
is  expended  for  the  conveyance  of  these  parts. 

The  waste  that  comes  from  the  excessive 
making  of  offal  is  the  great  cause  of  failure 
on  the  farm.  It  absorbs  food  and  time,  it 
costs  everything  and  brings  nothing.  Some 
farmers  display  grert  talent  in  the  production 
of  offal.  They  raise  hay  that  is  all  woody 
fibre  ;  apples  that  are  all  core  :  corn  that  is 
largely  cob.  They  stigmatize  the  skill  and 
care  that  diminishes  the  core,  and  cob,  to  in¬ 
crease  salable  parts,  as  fancy  farming,  and 
wonder  that  prosperity  departs  from  their 
own  borders,  and  that  the  mortgage  clings  to 
their  own  homestead. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  whole  scope  and 
purpose  of  improvement,  both  in  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms,  is  simply  to  reduce 
to  the  smallest  compass  consistent  with 
strength  the  unsalable  portions,  and  to  en¬ 
hance  the  quality  and  size  of  the  salable  ones. 
The  Crab  Apple  and  the  Northern  Spy,  the 
Choke  Pear  and  the  Flemish  Beauty,  the 
Mustang  pony,  and  the  Arabian  mare,  the 
Florida  cow  with  her  shrunken  udder  and 
the  Jersey  that  fills  the  pail,  are  examples  of 
the  opposite  extremes  in  the  different  series. 
The  one  result  sought  in  breeding,  is  to  rise 
from  the  lower  end  of  each  series  up  towards 
the  higher.  The  model  Shorthorn  cow  is 
an  instance  of  the  breeder’s  triumph  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  acme  of  the  art  of  breeding,  in  the 
production  of  beef.  She  is  by  no  means  the 
product  of  fancy,  but  rather  the  result* of 
that  nice  calculation  which  adjusts  every  in¬ 
strument  to  its  purposes.  Her  beauty,  from 
hoof  to  horn,  is  the  beauty  of  utility.  She 
is  a  sample  of  closely  compacted  values — a 
treasury  of  the  most  nutritive  food  so  put  as 
to  secure  the  highest  price  and  the  cheapest 
transportation.  She  is  the  best  sample  of 
condensed  freight  that  industry  has  yet  at¬ 
tained.  She  is  developed  to  fullness  and 
fineness  of  quality  just  were  the  epicure  finds 
and  pays  for  the  most  delicate  roast,  or  sir¬ 
loin  steak.  And  those  portions  of  her  body 
which  the  butcher  pronounces  superfluous 
are  condensed  to  just  within  the  limits  of 
size  and  strength  which  are  indispensable  in 
the  economy  of  animal  life. 

Thus  one  is  led  to  the  inevitable  conclusion 
that  on  any  farm  at  some  distance  from  the 
great  markets,  the  soundest  policy  requires 
that  we  should  reduce  the  volume  and  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  the  products  offered  for 
sale.  That  because  of  the  heavy  expense  of 
freighting,  we  ought  to  continue  the  com¬ 
pacting  process  until  we  obtain  their  com¬ 
plete  results  in  our  finest  stock,  and  then, 
sending  these  to  market  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  outlay,  we  shall  realize  the  legitimate 
profits  of  skillful  farming. 

Harvesting'  Wheat  Early. — “Poto¬ 
mac  ”  writes  :  “  Those  who  have  practised  it 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  have 
uniformly  found  it  advantageous  to  cut  their 
wheat  in  the  ‘  dough  ’  state,  that  is,  while 


the  berry  may  be  crushed  between  the  thumb 
and  finger.  The  two  principal  gains  from 
cutting  wheat  in  the  ‘  dough  ’  state,  are,  more 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  flour  of  a  superior  quality,  from 
the  same  amount  of  grain.  Over-ripening  of 
grain  is  at  the  expense  of  starch  and  gluten. 
Farmers  who  do  not  fully  understand  about 
this,  would  do  well,  in  the  coming  harvest, 
to  cut  a  few  acres,  some  days  earlier  than 
the  rest  of  the  crop — threshing  and  weighing 
it  separately,  and  then  compare  the  result 
with  the  same  amount  of  grain  cut  when 
the  kernel  is  hard,  that  is,  fully  ripened. 


From  the  First. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  look  back  and  see  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  things.  This  Journal  issued  its 
first  number  in  April,  1842.  That  number, 
with  its  32  small,  two-column  pages,  is  before 
us.  A  brief  description  of  it  may  interest 
the  many  readers  of  the  40th  Volume  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  that  is  now  being  is¬ 
sued  from  month  to  month.  A  portrait  of  a 
bull,  “  Washington,”  which,  to  quote  from 
the  paper  “  adorns  the  head  of  the  article,” 
on  “  Improved  Durham  Short-Homed  Breed 
of  Cattle,”  and  a  small  cut  of  a  subsoil 
plow,  constitute  the  total  of  the  illustrations. 
There  has  been  a  decided  growth  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  in  this  direction. 
The  leading  articles  are  “  Extracts  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  Johnson's  Lecture  on  Geology  as  Ap¬ 
plied  to  Agriculture,”  “Agricultural  Tour 
in  England,  No.  I”  [five  pages.]  “  Something 
about  Western  Prairies,”  by  Solon  Robinson 
[two  pages.]  An  equally  extended  article  on 
“Trees  and  Shrubs.”  The  “ Improved  Dur¬ 
ham,”  etc.,  above  mentioned.  A  two-page 
letter  by  C.  N.  Bement.  A  number  of  short 
articles  on  Stock,  Fruits,  Grains,  etc.  The 
advertisements  are  very  few — a  column  or  so 
— whieh  were  inserted  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
per  12  lines.  To  an  editor  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  matter  in  this  first  number  is  that  given 
“  To  Our  Readers.”  We  would  like  to  repro¬ 
duce  this  important  article,  but  two  or  three 
items  will  show  how  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  stood  “  from  the  first.”  “  The 
pursuit  qf  agriculture  in  its  broadest  sense, 
it  need  hardly  be  observed,  constitutes  the 
basis  of  our  national  virtue  and  national 
wealth  ” ....  “We  need  to  have  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  farming  made  more  popular  and  at¬ 
tractive  ;  it  should  occupy  a  higher  niche  in 
popular  estimation,  and  in  the  scale  of  na¬ 
tional  employments  ;  it  should  command  not 
only  the  cold  respect  and  distant  admiration 
of  our  active  and  enterprising  business  men, 
but  their  warmest  regard  and  cordial  partici¬ 
pation.”  For  these  ends  we  -may  safely  say 
the  American  Agriculturist  has  steadily  and 
earnestly  worked,  and  with  a  good  measure 
of  success.  Farming  is  more  popular  today 
than  ever  before.  Under:  “  A  word  to  our 
Correspondents,”  the  following  remarks  are 
found:  “Our  purpose  is  not  to  amuse  so 
much  as  to  interest,  and  to  publish  to  our 
readers  that  such  a  person  has  raised  an  ox 
weighing  4,000  pounds,  a  hog  1,500,  or  a  sheep 
200,  or  had  sheared  16  lbs.  of  clean  wool,  is  to 
inform  them  simply  of  a  monstrosity  ;  but 
if  we  tell  them  at  the  same  time  where  they 
can  procure  such  breeds,  and  how  they  may 
attain  such  weights,  we  place  information  in 
their  hands  that  will  enable  them  to  derive  a 
practical  benefit  from  the  communication.” 
Again  it  may  be  said  that  this  Journal  has  | 


adhered  very  closely  to  this  policy  “from  the 
first,”  and  through  its  40  years  of  progress  it 
has  not  lost  sight  of  “the  straightforward, 
practical  path  of  utility.”  As  in  the  early 
days  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  so  now, 
we  want  facts  and  details,  and  shall  feel 
under  obligations  to  all  who  will  furnish  them 
on  all  subjects  that  are  connected  with  “  the 
Farm,  the  Garden,  and  the  Household.” 


Trichines  in  Pork— Finding  Them. 

A  New,  Simple  Instrument  for  their  Detection- 
One  Adapted  for  General  Use. 

In  May  (page  201)  we  described  the  Tri¬ 
chines,  with  engravings,  etc.  Several  recent 
deaths  from  Trichinosis  have  awakened  a  wide 
interest  in  the  subject  here  and  abroad.  Just 
as  we  close  the  reading  pages  of  this  number, 
the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company  bring 
to  our  notice  a  new  and  very  simple  instru¬ 
ment,  which  will  enable  any  person  to  quickly 
examine  specimens  of  pork,  suspected  or  un¬ 
suspected,  and  decide  with  a  good  deal  of 
certainty  whether  they  contain  Trichines  or 
not.  We  name  it  a  “  Trichine.  Tester." 

Two  metal  frames  are  hinged  at  one  end 
and  brought  together  at  the  other  end  with  a 
hinged  screw.  Strong  slips  of  clear  plate 
glass  are  placed  upon  the  upper  and  lower 
metal  pieces.  Upon  the  upper  one  a  car¬ 
rier  holds  a  strong  lens,  which  can  be 
moved  along  over  the  opening  through  the 
frame.  This  earlier  has  a  screw  edge  by 
which  the  lens  can  be  raised  or  lowered  to 
the  right  focus.  To  use  the  instrument,  a 
thin  slice  of  pork,  or  of  fish,  or  any  flesh  to 
be  tested,  is  put  upon  the  lower  glass  plate  ; 
the  upper  plate  is  brought  so  firmly  upon  it 
by  means  of  the  end  screw  that  it  is  pressed 
to  a  translucent  condition.  The  lens  is  then 
moved  along  over  it,  and  the  eye  will  readily 
detect  any  Trichines  in  the  flesh.  Full  direc¬ 
tions  for  using  the  Tester,  and  for  recognizing 
the  Trichine,  etc.,  will  go  with  each  instru¬ 
ment.  They  are  so  strongly  made  that  they 
can  be  safely  sent  by  mail,  and  the  whole  cost, 
postage  included,  is  brought  down  to  $2.50. 
It  is  a  matter  of  so  much  interest  and  utility, 
that  the  Publishers  have  ordered  a  quantity 
to  be  made  immediately  for  our  readers. 
They  will,  perhaps,  be  offered  as  a  Premium 
also,  on  one  of  the  closing  business  pages. 

Severn  HHilJioii  flBog'*! — During  the  past 
winter,  thirteen  Western  States  have  packed 
6.919,456  hogs,  in  addition  to  the  large  num¬ 
bers  consumed  at  home. — In  the  pork  and 
lard  from  these  packed  hogs,  an  immense 
amount  of  our  great  corn  crop  has  gone  east¬ 
ward  and  abroad  in  a  concentrated  form. 
Any  alarm  as  to  diseased  pork  would  there¬ 
fore  most  seriously  affect  a  very  important 
industry.  There  has  been  such  a  scare  re¬ 
cently,  happily  groundless  ;  but  any  tiling 
like  the  above  instrument,  that  may  help 
avert  needless  fears,  is  of  general  interest. 


B*i*oJect  Wsitcl* _ “  P.  C.  W.” 

suggests  the  following  as  a  “trick  worth 
trying.”  Fanners  and  others  who  work  much 
among  dust  and  dirt,  are  liable  to  have  their 
watches  injured  by  fine  particles  working  in¬ 
to  the  case,  and  also  the  surface  of  the  case 
gets  unduly  worn  and  ground  in  the  pocket ; 
he  advises  that  a  large  eyelet  hole  be  worked 
in  the  bottom  of  the  watch  pocket;  this  will  al¬ 
low  dust  and  other  foreign  matter  to  pass  out. 
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Building  Concrete  Houses— Making  the 
Molds. 

BY  C.  W.  COREY,  HAMILTON  CO.,  OHIO. 

The  very  broad  invitation  in  the  February 
American  Agriculturist  for  every  reader  to 
“  send  something  ”  useful  in  the  way  of  helps 
or  contrivances,  with  the  representation  re¬ 
cently  given  for  constructing  molds,  etc., 
for  Concrete  Buildings,  leads  me  to  show 
some  things  in  connection  with  such  build¬ 
ings  that  some  may  think  a  “better  way.” 
My  exnerience  in  concrete  work  consists  in 
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Figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  4.— concrete  molds. 


the  erection  of  six  good  sized  buildings,  three 
being  dwelling  houses — two  of  8  rooms  each, 
and  one  of  10  rooms,  costing  over  $4,000.  I 
began  entirely  ignorant,  except  the  little  I 
had  read,  and  with  no  other  instruction 
worked  my  way  through  as  I  best  could.  At 
first  I  tried  erecting  standards  for  guides  and 
supports,  but  found  so  many  difficulties  that 
I  soon  abandoned  them,  and  devised  the  meth¬ 
od  here  presented  and  illustrated  by  sketches. 

I  make  my  molds  of  iy4-inch  stuff,  14 
inches  wide  and  16  feet  long,  the  heaviest  that 
.  can  be  easily  handled.  Fig. 
J  1  represents  a  mold-board 
showing  4  cleats  2‘/2  inches 
wide,  fastened  with  stout 
screws.  The  cleats  project  1 
inch  above  the  top  edge  of 
the  board,  and  are  V/t  inch 
from  the  lower  edge.  The  upper  end  of 
the  cleat  supports  the  lower  edge  of  the 
next  set  of  molds,  and  being  raised  l'/4 
inch,  are  out  of  the  way  of  the  cleats  on 
the  molds  below.  The  iron  on  the  end  of 
the  mold-board  is  made  of  old  tire-iron, 
l'/t  inch  wide,  11  inches  long,  with  the 
round  part  ‘/a  inch  by  2'/2  inches  long,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  nut.  The  holes  in  the  center  of 
the  board  are  for  the  rods  to  pass  through 


Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 


Fig.  7. — THE  MOLD-BOARDS  IN  POSITION 


which  hold  the  molds  together.  Figure  2  is 
the  reverse  side  of  figure  1,  and  shows  the 
cleat  in  position.  Figure  5  shows  one  of 
the  rods  which  pass  through  the  mold- 
boards  and  cleats ;  the  dotted  lines  represent¬ 
ing  a  piece  of  lath  set  edgewise  by  the  side  of 
the  rod  and  just  the  width  of  the  wall  in  length. 
Figure  6  is  the  3/ 8-inch  round  iron  rod,  which 
is  5  inches  longer  between  the  nut  and  handle 
than  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  Figure  3 
shows  the  method  of  fastening  the  two  boards 


together  with  hook  and  staple,  to  prevent 
their  spreading  when  one  board  will  not  reach 
from  corner  to  comer.  Figure  7  shows 
molds  set  up.  The  outside  molds  are  put 
up  first,  commencing  at  a  corner  and  going 
around.  Then  beginning  at  one  comer  of 
the  inside,  slip  the  rods  in  place  ;  hold  a  piece 
of  lath  by  the  side  of  the  rod,  and  screw  up 
until  it  is  tight  enough  to  hold  it,  and  so  con¬ 
tinue  on  around.  If  the  molds  are  in  line, 
they  are  ready  to  fill.  In  filling,  as  the  pieces 
of  lath  are  reached,  knock  them  out ;  they 
are  to  be  used  again.  The  handles  of  the  iron 
rods  should  always  be  on  the  inside  of  the  wall. 
The  bay  window  molds,  figure  4,  are  securely 
nailed  at  the  angles,  making  them  in  one 
piece.  The  ends  of  the  inside  one  fastening 
to  inside  straight  molds  as  at  b,  b  ;  the  cleats 
at  c,  c,  on  the  outside  mold,  help  to  keep  that  in 
place.  Two  sets  of  molds  are  used.  When 
the  first  is  filled,  the  second  is  placed  on  top 
of  it,  and  the  next  day  that  is  filled.  The 
third  day  the  first  set  is  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  second,  and  so  on,  a  round  being  made 
each  day.  In  changing  the  molds,  the  nuts 
and  cleats  are  taken  off  all  round,  and  the 
outside  molds  lifted  up  in  place  on  the  upper 
molds ;  then  the  inside  boards  are  changed, 
pulling  out  the  rods  as  each  mold  is  changed. 
Two  men  can  easily  change  the  molds,  ex¬ 
cept  that  of  the  bay  window,  which  is  so 
large  that  it  requires  three. 

The  Mixing-Bed,  E,  fig.  8,  is  12  by  16  feet, 
laid  on  mellow  earth,  as  level  as  can  be  made. 
Two  cross  pieces  are  needed  under  the  boards  ; 
place  close  together  and  keep  them  in  posi¬ 
tion  by  means  of  stakes,  d,  d,  at  the  sides. 


Fig.  8. — THE  MORTAR-BED,  ETC. 


If  possible,  locate  the  mixing-bed  so  as  to 
have  the  stand  for  the  hod  within  20  feet  of 
the  door- way  of  the  building.  The  gravel,  mor¬ 
tar-shed,  and  casks  for  water,  may  be  placed 
around  the  bed,  as  indicated  in  figure  8.  For 
mortar  I  use  ‘  ‘  black  ”  lime.  One  wheel¬ 
barrow  of  lime  to  four  of  sand.  The  slaking 
box  is  large  enough  to  slake  four  barrows  of 
lime  ;  after  slaking,  it  is  run  off  into  the 
mortar-bed,  and  16  barrows  of  sand  is  thor¬ 
oughly  mixed  with  it.  Continue  in  this  way 
until  50  or  80  bushels  are  worked  into  mortar. 
By  thus  mixing  a  considerable  quantity,  much 
time  is  saved,  and  age  improves  the  mortar. 

When  ready  for  work,  wheel  on  16  barrows 
of  gravel,  and  place  it  in  piles  as  at  g ;  put¬ 
ting  them  in  that  way,  no  mistake  is  made  in 
counting,  and  it  is  convenient  to  spread, which 
we  do,  so  as  to  form  a  square  heap  about  six 
inches  deep,  and  throw  over  it  about  six 
bucketfuls  of  water.  Then  wheel  on  and 
place  at  h  eight  barrow-loads  of  mortar  (it 
is  more  convenient  to  put  only  two  at  a  time). 
Mix  it  up  rather  soft,  and  spread  evenly  over 
the  gravel ;  then  men  with  shovels  commence 
at  e,  e,  and  turn  it  over  into  a  pile  at  /. 
When  all  is  turned,  commence  and  turn  back 
again ;  this  throws  the  pile  handy  to  the 
hod-stand.  When  through  with  this  second 
turning,  if  it  has  been  just  wet  enough  to  mix 
well,  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  If  cement  is 


to  be  used  with  mortar,  put  on  a  less  number 
of  barrows  of  gravel.  Spread  whatever  quan¬ 
tity  of  mortar  is  wanted,  as  before,  and  then- 
mix  cement  and  spread  over  the  mortar 
then  commence  turning  the  heap  ;  two  turn¬ 
ings  will  mix  it  nicely.  I  used  no  cement  in 
the  walls  of  my  buildings.  The  walls  of  the 
dwelling  houses  are  10  inches  thick  for  the 
first  story,  and  8  inches  for  the  second  story. 
My  ice-house  and  work-shop,  27  by  16‘/2  feet, 
and  poultry-house,  30  by  18  feet  8  inches,  one 
and  one-half  story  high,  have  only  8-inch 
walls.  The  stable  and  carriage-house  has  12- 
inch  walls  on  the  sides,  and  10-inch  on  the  ends.. 


The  Americans  Hope  Abroad. 

We  have  gained  a  market  for  our  meats 
and  grains,  not  to  mention  fruits  (apples, 
etc.),  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
we  are  sanguine  of  being  able  to  keep  it.  The 
prosperity  and  peace  of  foreign  powers  will 
have  its  influence,  and  the  crops  which  the 
Irishman  and  Englishman  can  grow  in  the 
years  to  come,  will  increase  or  diminish  the 
demand  for  outside  supply,  but  however 
prosperous  they  may  hope  to  be,  our  meat 
and  grain  will  find  a  more  or  less  ready 
market  in  London,  and  the  Continental 
Cities.  With  a  market  that  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  tolerably  secure,  the  American 
cattle  growers  should  do  all  they  can  to  de¬ 
velop  it  by  devoting  their  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  their  meat, 
at  the  same  time  practising  the  greatest 
economy  in  feeding.  We  need  to  increase 
the  number  of  our  first-class  animals.  There 
are  thousands  of  herds  that  require  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  pure-blood  bulls  to  greatly  in¬ 
crease  their  value.  Some  one  has  very  truly 
said  “  A  bull  is  half  a  herd.”  Another  point 
that  should  not  be  overlooked  in  improving 
the  quality  of  American  meat,  is  the  early 
maturity  of  animals,  and  this  can  be  attained 
by  using  breeds  in  which  this  is  a  prominent 
characteristic.  Much  can  also  be  done  by 
breeding  to  this  same  end.  With  sufficient 
care  in  the  management  of  our  vast  herds, 
and  the  facilities  for  growing  beef  cheaply, 
we  need  not  fear  the  sharpest  competition  in 
the  foreign  market. 


Our  Lumber  Interest  in  the  Northwest. 


The  amount  of  logs  secured  for  the  season 
of  1880-1881  in  the  principal  logging  districts 
of  the  North-west  is  as  follows  : 


District. 

New  Logs. 

Old  Logs. 

Total. 

Mississippi  Valley 
Lake  Superior. . . 
Lake  Michigan  ... 
Eastern  Michigan. 
Wolf  River . 

1,673,000.000 

147,500.000 

1,664.000,000 

1,582,200.000 

115.000,000 

56S.500.000 

5.000.000 

287,500.000 

217.250,000 

20,000.000 

2,241,500,000 
152,500,000 
1,951.500,000 
1,799.450  000 
135,000,000= 

Total . 

5.181,700,000 

1, OSS, 250, 000 

6,279,950.000 

If  we  add  to  this  the  amount  of  summer 
logging,  the  total  cannot  fall  much  short  of 
7,450,000,000  feet.  According  to  the  census 
report,  there  is  only  81,650,000,000  feet  of 
standing  pine  in  three  States  ;  Michigan,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  Minnesota,  therefore  the  amount 
of  logs  cut  annually  becomes  a  matter  that 
is  both  interesting  and  serious.  At  the 
present  rate,  admitting  the  correctness  of  all 
the  figures,  and  making  no  allowance  for 
continual  growth,  the  lumber  industiy  can 
extend  over  only  twelve  more  years.  It  is  a 
fact  well  known  to  all  interested  in  the  pres-  • 
ervation  of  our  forests,  that  new  belts  should 
be  planted  to  pine,  or  else  we  shall  shortly 
suffer  greatly  for  one  of  the  necessities  of  life.. 
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A  GROUP  OF  BROOK  OR  SPECKLED  TROUT. 


The  Brook  or  Speckled  Trout. 

By  common  consent  the  Brook  or  Speckled 
Trout,  Salmo  fontinalis,  is  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  our  fresh  water  fishes.  Others 
may  surpass  it  in  the  single  quality  of  beauty, 
in  the  sport  they  afford  the  angler,  or  in  the 
choice  character  of  its  flesh  as  food,  but  no 
other  so  completely  combines  all  these  quali¬ 
ties.  This  Trout  (for  there  are  several  others), 
is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  along  our 
northern  borders,  and  extends  to  the  Middle 
States,  though  along  the  mountains  it  reaches 
into  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  It  is  found 
in  the  smallest  brooks  and  the  largest  rivers, 
and  in  lakes  and  ponds.  In  size  it  varies 
greatly ;  a  trout  weighing  five  pounds  would 
he  regarded  as  very  large,  but  they  have  been 
known  to  reach  12,  and  even  17  pounds. 
Their  beauty,  both  as  to  symmetrical  form 


and  exquisite  coloring,  is  recognized  by  the 
sportsman,  who  often  speaks  of  them  as 
“  speckled  beauties.”  This  “  speckled”  char¬ 
acter  is  due  to  well  defined  spots  of  vermil¬ 
ion  red,  yellow  and  black,  which,  in  contrast 
with  the  ground  color,  give  this  a  brilliancy 
rarely  to  be  met  with  among  northern  fishes. 
As  a  “  game  ”  fish  it  has  long  enjoyed  a 
prominent  position,  as  it  makes  a  lively  play 
at  the  hook.  In  most  cases  the  flesh  is  of  a 
salmon,  or  rather  an  orange  color ;  while  all 
do  not  agree  in  ranking  it  above  all  other 
fishes  in  quality,  the  general  esteem  in  which 
it  is  held  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
New  Yorks  markets  it  rarely  is  sold  for  less 
than  $1  a  pound.  A  regular  sportsman  would 
not  think  of  angling  for  trout  with  anything 
but  an  artificial  fly,  one  of  just  the  right  color 
for  the  season,  and  a  lancewood  pole,  with 
a  reel  of  the  most  approved  pattern.  Yet 


the  country  boy,  with  his  bait  of  worms,  and 
a  rod  cut  from  the  nearest  thicket,  will  often 
bring  home  a  heavier  string  of  fish  than  the 
most  completely  equipped  angler.  The  finest 
trout  fishing  the  writer  ever  enjoyed  was  in 
utter  disregard  of  all  the  books  say  about  the 
proper  flies,  leaders,  and  the  reel.  Many 
years  ago,  while  exploring  near  the  Canada 
border,  the  party  encamped  near  a  brook, 
and  at  some  distance  from  the  base  of 
a  high  mountain.  A  short  distance  from 
camp  there  poured  down  a  mountain  torrent, 
which  formed  a  still,  deep  pool  at  the  base  of 
a  huge  rock,  which  looked  promising  for 
trout.  Hooks  and  lines  we  had,  and  a  stick 
was  cut  for  a  rod.  The  only  thing  at  hand 
for  bait  was  fat  salt  pork ;  with  a  bit  of  this, 
we  took  trout  weighing  from  half  a  pound  to 
a  pound  as  fast  as  the  hook  could  be  dropped 
into  the  water,  until  further  capture  seemed. 
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wasteful.  Perhaps,  until  recently,  more  at¬ 
tention  has  been  given  to  the  artificial  pro¬ 
duction  of  trout  than  to  that  of  any  other  fish. 
Very  few  are  aware  of  the  importance  that 
fish  culture  has  assumed,  especially  since  it 
has  received  such  efficient  aid  from  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government.  Every  farm  that  has  upon 
it  permanent  streams,  or  ponds  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  size,  shored  have  them  stocked  with 
fish.  The  claim  of  advocates  of  fish  culture 
that  every  body  of  water  can  be  made  to 
bring  the  farmer  as  good,  or  better  returns 
than  the  same  number  of  acres  of  land,  is  in 
a  fair  way  to  be  proved  true.  Whoever  has 
upon  his  land  a  stream  or  pond,  may,  with  a 
slight  outlay,  make  it  a  source  of  supply  of  a 
kind  of  food  of  which  farmers  and  their  fam¬ 
ilies  have  far  too  little,  and  it  may  be,  a  source 
of  income.  Of  course  all  localities  are  not 
suited  to  trout  culture,  but  there  are  other 
fishes  which  may  be  raised  with  profit.  Near¬ 
ly  all  of  the  older  States  have  now  Fish 
Commissioners,  whose  business  is  to  give 
advice  and  aid  to  those  who  wish  to  under¬ 
take  fish  culture.  The  localities  for  growing 
trout  are  comparatively  few,  and  these  are 
consequently  the  most  profitable.  Aside  from 
the  income  derived  from  the  sale  of  fish,  the 
privilege  of  fishing  in  trout-ponds  is  often 
sold  at  paying  rates.  The  Brook  Trout  suc¬ 
ceeds  both  in  streams  and  in  the  still  waters 
of  ponds,  but  the  ponds  must  either  have 
great  depth,  or  be  supplied  by  springs.  If, 
during  summer,  the  temperature  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  ranges  above  65°,  it  is  not  suited  for 
trout,  and  some  other  fish  should  be  chosen. 
The  owners  of  some  trout-ponds  not  far 
from  New  York  City  derive  a  handsome  in¬ 
come  from  allowing  sportsmen  to  fish  in 
them.  One  having  well  stocked  trout-ponds, 
even  at  a  long  distance  from  cities,  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  renting  them,  as  sports¬ 
men  would  generally  prefer  to  go  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  home.  To  stock  the  waters  of  a 
single  farm,  it  will  be  vastly  better  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  young  trout  than  to  attempt  to 
hatch  them  ;  the  buildings  and  the  appa¬ 
ratus  required  would  demand  a  heavy  outlay. 


A  Holder  for  Poles. 

A  device  for  holding  poles  while  sharpen¬ 
ing  the  end  is  sketched  and  sent  by  Mr.  John 
Stewart,  Sandy  Creek.  It  is  made  by  bolting 
two  small  standards  to  a  carpenter’s  trestle, 


A  CONVENIENT  POLE  HOLDER. 


inclining  them  towards  each  other.  A  piece 
of  timber,  larger  at  one  end  than  the  other, 
serves  as  the  weight.  The  larger  end  has 
two  pieces  nailed  upon  it  to  project  in  a  V- 
shaped  manner — the  other  end  swings  upon 
a  bolt  passing  through  the  upper  ends  of  the 
standards.  The  method  of  operation  is  made 
clear  by  the  engraving,  in  which  the  pole 
and  chopping  log  are  also  given  in  position. 


Another  Bag-Holder. 

In  sending  a  description  of  his  Bag-Holder, 
“  O.  S.,”  Becker  Co.,  Minn.,  writes:  “It  is 
without  doubt  a  general  feeling  that  what  a 
man  invents  himself  is  his  favorite,  though  it 


Fig.  1. — THE  BAG-HOLDER  ATTACHED  TO  THE  WALL. 

may  not  be  the  best  of  its  kind.”  This  is  a 
natural  feeling,  but  it  should  not  deter  any 
from  sending  home-made  devices  that  they 
know  from  experience  to  be  good.  The  bag- 
holder  here  presented  is  made  of  inch  boards, 
and  is  12  inches  square  at  the  top,  5  inches 
at  the  bottom.  A  cleat  of  1/i  by  2-inch  stuff 
is  nailed  on  the  top  to  add  strength.  Two 
hooks,  a,  a,  of  y4-inch  iron  and  6  inches 
long  are  fastened  by  staples  to  the  inside  of 
the  holder,  and  about  4  inches  from  the 
comers  that  are  to  go  next  to  the  support. 

These  hooks  fasten  into  staples,  a,  a,  driven 
at  the  right  hight  in  the  wall  of  the  granary 
or  side  of  the  barn.  Two  strips,  b,  are  nailed 
upon  the  sides  of  the  holder  near  the  bottom, 
and  extend  outward  so  far  that,  when  brought 
against  the  support,  the  holder  will  be  level. 
The  hooks  for  holding  the  grain  sack  are 
made  by  driving  some  pieces  of  wire  into  the 
outside  of  the  lower  corners,  as  shown  at  c,  c. 
Sharpen  the  ends 
with  a  file,  and  bend 
them  up  slightly  to 
hold  the  edge  of  the 
sack  when  placed 
upon  them.  It  is 
suggested  by  Mr.  S. 
that  the  bag-holder 
be  arranged  upon  a 
door,  but  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  each 
case  will  determine 
the  best  position  for 
it.  A  separate  sup¬ 
port  for  the  holder 
may  be  made,  and 
then  it  can  be  used  FiS-  --rest  for  holder. 
in  the  middle  of  a  room.  Figure  2  shows 
the  construction  of  such  a  support  for  the 
“hopper.”  It  consists  of  a  bottom  piece  of 
board,  18  inches  wide,  and  8  feet  long,  to 
which  the  upright  is  fastened,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving.  Staples  for  the  hooks  can  be 
placed  either  in  the  edges  or  on  the  front 
face  of  the  upright.  The  great  advantage  of 
this  bag-holder  is  the  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  the  grain  can  be  put  into  the  sack. 


Repair  tlie  ICarns  and  Slieds. — At 

this  season  of  the  year  the  barns  and  sheds 
are  usually  empty,  or  nearly  so.  The  store 
of  hay,  straw,  etc.,  has  been  fed  out,  and  the 
grain  and  wool  have  been  marketed.  There 


is  no  time  so  favorable  for  the  “  fixing  up”' 
of  things  around  and  in  the  bams,  and  other 
out-buildings,  as  now.  There  is  usually  a  few 
days  of  comparative  leisure  after  the  corn  is 
planted,  before  the  work  of  cultivation  begins 
in  the  fields,  or  the  mower  is  started  in  the 
early  meadows.  A  board  nailed  on  in  one 
place,  and  a  new  shingle  here  and  there  in 
the  roof,  may  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
fodder  that  is  soon  to  be  put  under  cover.  It 
is  through  the  little  holes — they  may  be  only 
large  enough  for  rats  or  mice  to  pass — that 
much  of  a  farmer’s  profits  slip  away.  Stop 
all  these  leaks  while  they  can  be  found.  If 
the  repairs  can  go  so  far  as  to  give  a  new  coat 
of  paint  to  the  bams  and  out-buildings,  it  will 
not  only  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  farm,, 
but  pay  good  interest  on  the  investment  in 
the  greater  durability  of  the  buildings.  Paint 
does  prevent  decay  and  is  profitable  to  use.. 


A  Low-Bottomed  Wheelbarrow. 

Mr.  G.  N.  Howes,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has 
a  wheelbarrow  with  the  “body”  extending 
below  the  handles,  from  a  sketch  of  which 
the  accompanying  engraving  is  made.  He 
writes  :  “  I  let  down  the  bottom  of  the  bar- 
row  six  inches  below  the  handles,  and  made 


A  LOW-BOTTOM  WHEELBARROW. 


the  part  below  them  straight,  but  the  box 
above  the  handles  is  spreading  the  same  on 
the  sides  as  at  the  front  and  over  the  wheel. 
The  wheel  is  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  has 
eight  spokes.  The  legs  are  braced  with 
‘  runners,’  which  are  shod  with  hoop  iron  on 
the  under  side.  The  side  hoards  above  the 
handles  can  be  removed.  The  front  ends  of 
each  are  secured  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  the 
rear  ends  are  fastened  with  straps  of  iron, 
mortised  through  the  handles,  and  made  fast 
to  the  side  boards.  I  bent  a  light  wagon  tire, 
and  fastened  it  around  under  the  middle  of 
the  bottom  of  the  box  to  keep  it  from  spring¬ 
ing,  the  ends  being  bolted  fast  to  the  handles. 
The  ‘  body  ’  is  just  large  enough  to  hold  four 
cans  of  milk,  for  the  carrying  of  which  the 
barrow  is  much  used.  For  other  purposes  it 
is  a  very  handy  wheelbarrow,  as  the  wheel 
being  large  it  may  be  dumped  with  ease.” 

Stop  and  THimk:. — Some  one  has  said, 
there  is  nothing  so  much  needed  in  many 
families  as  a  little  judicious  laziness.  This 
does  not  apply  to  all,  but  there  are  those  who 
are  all  work  and  no  play,  and  look  upon  a 
hard  day’s  work  as  the  measure  of  human 
virtue.  Would  it  not  be  better  for  all  such  • 
to  stop  and  think  what  work  is  for,  and  gain 
a  broader  view  of  life — its  aims  and  blessings  ? 
There  are  problems  in  farm  life  that  need 
study,  and  this  mental  work  can  not  be  done 
when  the  body  is  exhausted  with  toil.  The 
less  active  the  brain  becomes,  the  more  the 
man  grows  into  a  mere  machine.  All  that  is 
suggested  is  that  the  worker  spend  more 
time  in  thinking  ;  it  will  make  the  labor 
easier,  the  life  broader  and  more  successful* 
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A  New  Recording  Dynamometer. 

With  the  increase  of  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments  comes  the  necessity  for  knowing  the 
relative  power  required  to  operate  them.  One 
can  not  know  from  mere  inspection  of  sever¬ 
al  mowers,  reapers,  pulverizers,  etc.,  which 
will  accomplish  its  work  with  the  least  out¬ 
lay  of  “  horse-flesh.”  To  ascertain  the  actu¬ 
al  power  expended,  various  Dynamometers 
have  been  invented  :  this  rather  long  name 
is,  like  Thermometer,  Barometer,  etc.,  from 
Greek  words,  which  in  this  case  mean  power 
measurer.  The  various  forms  of  dynamome¬ 
ters  show  the  power  expended  by  interposing 
a  spring  of  some  kind,  coiled  or  straight,  be¬ 
tween  the  power — the  horses,  oxen,  or  other 
animals — and  the  machine  to  be  drawn.  It 
will  be  evident  that  a  dynamometer,  the 
scale  of  which  is  to  be  watched,  will  give 
very  uncertain  results,  and  one  that  will  re¬ 
cord  its  observations  is  vastly  preferable.  The 


THE  BALDWIN  SELF-REGISTERING  D 

self-recording  implements  heretofore,  have 
operated  by  clock-work,  which  made  the 
original  cost  too  great,  and,  from  the  compli¬ 
cation  of  parts,  the  chances  of  derangement 
were  vastly  increased.  In  the  Baldwin  Re¬ 
cording  Dynamometer,  all  clock-work  is  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  the  machine  being  exceedingly 
simple  in  its  structure,  and  throughout  of  a 
thoroughly  practical  character,  which  can 
not  be  disarranged  in  any  ordinary  working. 
Such  an  implement  is  now  in  demand  by  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Societies,  who  use  it,  or  should  do 
so,  in  all  competitive  trials  of  implements, 
and  by  makers  of  implements  and  others, 
and  a  self-recording  dynamometer  of  moder¬ 
ate  cost,  which  can  be  operated  by  any  per¬ 
son  of  fair  intelligence,  meets  the  demands 
of  all  such.  As  shown  in  the  engraving,  the 
singletree  forms  a  part  of  the  instrument, 
and  the  coil-spring  is  forward  of  the  single¬ 
tree.  By  this  arrangement  the  relative  po¬ 
sitions  of  the  horses  and  the  implement  are 
not  changed,  allowing  the  angle  of  draft  to 
remain  the  same  as  when  ordinary  whiffle- 
trees  are  used.  In  testing  the  draft  of  plows, 
harrows,  and  other  implements,  in  which  no 
pole  is  used,  this  is  an  important  point.  As 
the  draft  is  applied,  all  the  movements  of  the 
spnng  are  transmitted  directly  to  a  pencil, 


and  traced  on  a  flat  piece  of  card-board. 
This  card-board  is  attached  to  a  sliding  plate, 
which  has  a  slow  movement  at  right  angles 
to  that  of  the  pencil.  The  plate  is  moved  by 
means  of  a  screw  and  grooved  band-wheel. 
The  screw  has  twenty  threads  to  an  inch, 
and  the  wheel  a  circumference  of  one  foot. 
This  grooved  wheel  is  made  to  revolve  by 
means  of  a  small  cord,  about  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  fishing  line,  100  feet  long.  This 
is  wrapped  once  around  the  wheel,  and  one 
end  attached  to  a  peg  fixed  in  the  ground. 
The  balance  of  the  cord  is  wound  on  a  reel, 
which  is  carried  in  the  hand  of  the  operator. 
As  the  implement  advances  over  the  ground, 
each  foot  travelled  causes,  the  wheel  to  make 
one  revolution,  and  consequently  one  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  screw,  thus  moving  the  card-board 
plate  one  thread,  or  y20th  of  an  inch.  A  steel 
scale  is  furnished  with  each  instrument,  the 
graduations  representing  pounds.  This  scale 
is  made  direct  from  each  spring,  and  shows 
how  far  that  is  mov¬ 
ed  by  a  given  force. 
"We  thus  have  the 
movement  in  one  di¬ 
rection  on  the  card¬ 
board,  representing 
pounds  of  draft, 
which  are  measured 
with  the  steel  scale, 
and  the  movement  in 
the  other  direction 
representingdistance 
over  the  ground  in 
feet,  measured  by  a 
scale  ‘/2oth  of  an  inch 
to  the  foot.  The  ac¬ 
tual  draft  in  pounds, 
measured  by  the  steel 
scale,  at  each  foot,  or 
each  five  feet  added 
together,  and  divided 
by  the  number  of 
measurements,  gives 
the  average  draft. 
The  diagram,  traced 
by  the  pencil  on  the 
card-board, shows  the 
actual  working  of  the 
implement  under  trial.  By  reference  to  the 
engraving  it  will  be  seen  that  the  instrument 
has  but  one  spring,  one  screw,  one  wheel, 
and  one  sliding  plate.  These,  which  are  the 
moving  paints,  are  all  large  and  substantial, 
and  in  plain  sight.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
operator,  or  any  other  person,  to  change  their 
relationship  to  each  other,  or  in  any  way  to 
make  the  instrument  show  a  false  record. 
The  weight  of  the  Dynamometer  is  but  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  that  of  ordinary  whiffletrees. 


Hay-Caps— Prepare  Now. 

Caps  or  covers  of  cloth  for  the  hay  in  cocks 
are  of  great  service.  A  cap  a  yard  square  is 
large  enough  to  cover  the  top,  and  a  part  of 
the  sides,  of  an  ordinary  hay-cock.  In  mak¬ 
ing  the  caps  it  is  best  to.  buy  yard- wide  brown 
cotton  and  cut  it  into  yard  lengths  or  squares. 
The  rough  edges  should  be  hemmed  and  the 
corners  turned  over  and  stitched,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  loop  for  the  insertion  of  the  cord  for 
fastening.  The  manner  of  using  the  caps  is 
shown  in  the  engraving.  A  supply  of  wooden 
pins  will  be  required — one  of  these  being 
thrust  into  the  hay  through  the  loop  of 
cord  at  each  of  the  four  comers  of  the  cap. 

To  economize  in  the  number  of  caps  the 


hay  may  be  gathered  into  large  cocks,  that 
are  well  rounded  out  at  the  top.  If  made 
with  care  a  dozen  or  even  fewer  cocks  may 


METHOD  OF  APPLYING  HAY-CAPS. 


contain  a  ton  of  hay  and  be  thoroughly 
protected  through  a  heavy  storm  by  the 
use  of  caps,  that  cost  but  a  few  cents  a 
piece.  As  they  last  for  a  number  of  sea¬ 
sons,  and  may  be  used  on  grain  as  well  as 
hay,  it  pays  well  to  have  a  good  supply  of 
these  hay-caps  to  save  the  hay  and  grain, 
etc.,  from  the  severe  damage  of  hard  rains. 


A  Home-made  Clod  Crusher. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Rogers,  Chatham  Co.,  Wash.  Terr. r 
writes  :  “I  made  my  first  Clod  Crusher — the 
first  one  in  this  region — six  years  ago,  and 
now  the  farmers  here  could  not  do  without 
it.  We  run  it  over  gram  as  soon  as  it  is  har¬ 
rowed  in,  but  the  principal  use  is  with  the 
potatoes.  When  they  begin  to  show  through 
the  ground  we  run  the  spike  harrow  over 
them,  and  afterwards  the  clod  crusher,  which 
covers  most  of  the  potato  tops  with  earth 
again,  and  pulls  up  and  kills  every  weed  that 
lias  started.  It  saves  more  than  one-half  the 
cost  of  raising  the  crop.”  The  construction 


A  WESTERN  CLOD  CRUSHER. 


of  the  crusher  is  shown  in  the  engraving 
here  given.  Two  planks,  5  feet  long,  and  6 
inches  wide,  make  the  “runners.”  The  un¬ 
der  edges  of  these  are  cut  zigzag  to  receive 
the  cross-pieces,  which  are  spiked  upon  them 
with  the  “  runners  ”  4  feet  apart.  The  cross¬ 
pieces  are  4  in  number,  and  made  of  l'/Vinch 
plank,  6  inches  wide  and  6  feet  long  ;  with  a 
cross-bar  for  attaching  the  whiffletrees  and  a 
seat  for  the  driver,  the  crusher  is  complete. 
The  weight  upon  the  implement  should  be 
gauged  by  the  condition  of  the  soil — the 
lighter  and  looser  the  soil  the  less  the  weight 
required  to  keep  it  properly  at  work. 


Good  Kiiles  to  Follow. — Ricardo  had 
two  famous  rules  for  acquiring  wealth :  1, 
Cut  short  your  losses  ;  2,  Let  your  profits  run 
on.”  These  are  very  general  statements,  and 
therefore  embrace  many  special  rules  of 
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economy.  The  losses  can  be  cut  short  in  a 
great  many  ways,  and  for  the  farmer  the 
the  following  are  important :  Do  all  the  work 
well.  Save  all  the  manure  and  apply  it 
properly.  Adopt  a  good  rotation  of  crops. 
Raise  no  weeds,  but  instead  grow  the  best 
kinds  of  grain,  fruits,  and  animals.  Keep 
an  accurate  account  of  all  transactions. 


A  Western  “Extension”  Hay  Rack. 

Mr.  W.  E.  King,  of  Dakota  Terr. ,  sends  a 
drawing  and  description  of  a  hay -rack  from 
which  the  engraving  is  made.  He  writes  : 
“  It  is  very  convenient  for  those  who  have  to 
draw  their  hay  without  any  one  to  help  them. 
One  man  can  put  a  good-sized  load  upon  it, 
and  avoid  the  trouble  of  tying  or  binding.  It 
is  light  and  cheap  ;  and  is  made  from  an 
ordinary  low  hay-rack,  as  follows.  Bore  a 
f-inch  hole  through  the  center  of  each  cross¬ 
piece  of  the  rack  ;  also  one  in  the  middle  of 
the  end  cross-pieces.  Procure  as  many  poles 
as  there  are  holes  ;  they  should  be  of  hard¬ 
wood,  5  feet  long,  and  iy3  inch  through  at 


the  butt.  Hew  down  the  butts  so  that  they 
will  fit  into  the  holes,  leaving  a  shoulder  on 
each  pole.  An  inch  hard-wood  board,  three 
inches  wide,  of  the  same  length  as  the  rack, 
is  placed  one  on  each  side,  upon  the  upper 
end  of  the  poles,  and  shorter  pieces  in  the 
same  way  for  the  ends.  The  rack  is  now 
ready  for  the  rope,  which  is  the  size  of  the 
common  clothes  line.” — The  rope  is  put  on 
in  the  manner  shown  in  the  engraving,  its 
purpose  being  to  stay  the  frame  and  keep 
chaff  and  fine  hay  in  place.  The  rope  passes 
through  small  holes  bored  in  the  ends  of  the 
poles.  Those  persons  who,  having  a  small 
place,  are  obliged  to  do  all  their  own  work, 
single-handed,  will  find  this  “extension” 
rack  convenient  for  their  work  in  haying. 


Among  the  Farmers.— No.  65. 

BY  ONE  or  THEM. 

The  danger  of  the  spread  of  contagious 
diseases  among  domestic  animals  is  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects  which  the  farmers 
and  stock-breeders  of  the  country  can  discuss. 

A  Murrain 

is  a  contagious  disease  among  cattle.  I  do 
not  like  “  hifalutin  ”  names,  like  “  epizootic  ” 
— and  murrain  is  good  strong  old-fashioned 
English,  and  means  just  such  a  terrible  plague 
as  pleuro-pneumonia — which  used  to  be  called 
lung  murrain.  At  the  time  I  write,  which  is 
the  middle  of  April,  while  the  politicians  are 
wrangling  over  who  shall  clean  the  streets  of 
New  York,  a  bill  which  passed  the  House 
early  in  the  session  of  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature,  appropriating  money  to  continue  the 
quarantine  regulations  under  which  the  dis¬ 


ease  has  almost  been  “  stamped  out  ”  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Patrick  and  his  assistants,  lies  in  some 
committee  room  unheeded. 

Hitherto  the  State  of  New  York  has  been 
the  great  barrier  to  the  spread  of  this  disease 
over  New  England,  as  well  as  other  parts  of 
the  country.  With  the  exhaustion  of  the  ap¬ 
propriation  made  some  two  years  ago,  it  has 
been,  I  suppose,  impossible  to  maintain  quite 
so  rigid  a  quarantine  as  before,  and  so  out¬ 
breaks  of  the  disease  are  now  being  reported 
in  new  localities.  In  all  cases  it  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  by  cattle  coming  from  or  through 
New  Jersey. 

This  State  had  the  disease  under  very  good 
control,  and  though  the  Commissioner  was 
not  allowed  to  kill,  yet,  as  he  could  quaran¬ 
tine  (a  very  much  more  expensive  way),  the 
disease  was  not  spreading,  but  was  dying  out. 
The  Legislature,  however,  in  ignorance  of  a 
danger  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  and  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  exaggerated,  abolished  the  Com¬ 
mission  a  year  ago,  and  so  far  as  I  know  (and 
I  am  a  New  Jersey  citizen),  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  any  one  from  driving  a  herd  of  cat¬ 
tle,  far  gone  with  lung  murrain, 
from  Bergen  County  to  Cape  May. 
Fortunately  the  “drift”  of  cattle 
is  almost  all  towards  the  large 
towns  and  the  seaboard,  so  but 
very  few  cases  get  out.  Many 
other  cases  seem  to  get  well  to 
all  appearance,  and  these  cattle 
are  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  be¬ 
cause,  should  anything  go  wrong 
with  a  beast,  and  it  become  thin 
or  sick,  or  have  a  bad  cold,  the  dis¬ 
ease  would  almost  surely  break 
out  afresh,  and  this  animal, 
wherever  it  might  be,  would 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  fresh  out¬ 
break  of  the  terrible  disease. 

About  the  first  of  April,  or  a  little  before, 
the  disease  broke  out  in  this  way  in  one  of 
the  best  herds  of  Jersey  cattle  in  the  State  of 
New  York — it  having  originated  in  some  cows 
which  had  come,  in  apparent  good  health, 
from  Maryland. 

The  fact  that  whether  or  not  we  shall  have 
protection  against  such  a  disease,  depends 
upon  the  caprice  of  professional  politicians, 
or  upon  the  whims  of  parsimonious  and  ig¬ 
norant  farmers,  who  are  sent  to  the  State 
Legislatures,  is  enough  to  demonstrate  the 
importance  of  the  General  Government  tak¬ 
ing  hold  of  the  matter.  It  seems  wonderful 
that  no  law  is  passed,  and  that  the  important 
matter  is  left  to  the  individual  States.  The 
Hue  aud  Cry  over  American  Meats 
indicates  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  Euro¬ 
pean  nations — our  valued  customers — to  any 
suspicion  of  disease,  either  in  the  animals  or 
the  dead  meats  which  they  get  from  this 
country.  Should  any  wide-spread  contagion 
give  cause  for  alarm,  and  be  a  real  menace 
to  the  health  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  how 
quickly  would  the  legal  guardians  of  the 
five-stock  interests  in  those  countries  make 
their  power  known  and  felt.  The  gates  of 
commerce  would  be’  shut  against  us.  This 
traffic,  by  which  so  many  are  getting  rich, 
would  come  to  an  end,  or  nearly  so.  Beef 
and  pork  would  be  a  drug  in  the  markets  of 
this  country,  and  the  industry  of  whole  dis¬ 
tricts  might  be  paralyzed.  This  is  not  over¬ 
drawn,  for  the  fact  that  we  have  always 
been  careless,  and  yet  exempt  from  great 
trouble,  is  no  reason  that  we  shall  continue  so. 

Murrains,  in  times  past,  have  swept  through 


great  regions,  traversing  thousands  of  miles 
of  farms  and  grazing  grounds,  and  leaving 
only  a  small  per  .centage  of  the  great  herds, 
which  were  the  wealth  of  the  farmers.  These 
things  being  matters  of  history,  it  is  clear 
that  those  who  remember  that  what  has  been, 
may  be  again,  will  guard  against  disease 
among  cattle,  just  as  our  medical  men  are  on 
the  alert  to  defend  the  country  against  yel¬ 
low  fever  and  cholera. 

The  Apathy  of  Many  Farmers 
in  regard  to  matters  of  vital  importance  to 
their  own  interests,  comes  from  ignorance. 
They  regard  themselves  preyed  upon  by  the 
commercial  class,  and  are  suspicious  of  every 
proposition  which  does  not  originate  with 
themselves.  This  feeling  opens  the  door  to 
“wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing  ” — men  who,  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  farmers,  and  to  favor  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests,  use  the  farmers  only  to 
boost  them  into  places  of  power  and  profit, 
while  the  real  interests  of  the  farmers  are  ut¬ 
terly  neglected.  Is  this  the  way  the  mercan¬ 
tile  and  railroad  interests  are  served?  No, 
indeed, — Companies  and  Associations  send 
their  representatives  to  Washington,  or  to  the 
State  Legislatures,  to  see  that  laws  are  passed 
or  repealed,  or  modified  in  the  interest  of 
their  clique.  Do  the  fanners  do  thus  ?  I  did 
hear  that,  at  its  last  meeting,  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Society  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  go  to  Washington  and  urge  upon 
Congress  the  necessity  of  a  Cattle  Disease 
law  of  some  kind — and  I  believe  that  some 
sort  of  inefficient  action  was  taken,  and  that 
was  all.  The  action,  certainly,  was  inefficient 
enough,  for  nothing  was  done.  The  commit¬ 
tee,  no  doubt,  had  a  good  tune,  and  had  the 
wool  pulled  over  their  eyes,  and  thought,  at 
the  time,  that  they  were  great  men,  and  the 
politicians  were  their  “  most  humble  and  obe¬ 
dient  servants,”  as  they  signed  their  letters. 

Our  legislators  do  not  object  at  all  to  serv¬ 
ing  the  farmers,  but  they  can  not  make  any¬ 
thing  by  it.  The  railroads  pay,  so  do  other 
interests.  We  should  remember  what  the 
“unjust  judge”  said — “Though  I  fear  not 
God,  neither  regard  man,  yet  because  this 
widow  troubleth  me,  I  will  avenge  her.”  We 
must  trouble  the  law-makers  until  we  get 
what  we  want.  We  can  not  very  well  go 
into  the  bribe?"?/  business.  It  is  a  kind  of 
berrying  which  is  not  agricultural. 

The  Thing  that  We  Must  Do 
is,  to  see  and  earnestly  talk  to  the  members  of 
Congress,  and  of  the  State  Legislatures,  when 
they  are  at  home — not  general  politics,  but 
agricultural  legislation — just  now  protection 
against  both  the  importation  of  foreign  mala¬ 
dies  and  the  efficient  stop  to  the  exportation 
of  our  own  sick  cattle.  In  this  way  indi¬ 
vidual  convictions  will  make  an  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  Congressmen.  Then,  when 
the  farmers’  clubs  and  agricultural  societies, 
great  and  small,  have  meetings,  follow  the 
matter  up  and  pass  strong  resolutions.  Cir¬ 
culate  petitions  also,  and  forward  both — the 
latter  as  numerously  signed  as  possible.  Could 
some  such  action  be  general,  the  results 
would  follow  speedily.  I  anticipate  nothing 
of  the  sort.  Here,  in  New  Jersey,  where  we 
have  had  some  remarkable  cases  of  severe 
loss  to  individual  farmers,  if  not  to  communi¬ 
ties,  and  where,  it  is  true,  we  have  had 
wonderful  exemption  from  wide-spread  mur¬ 
rains,  on  account  of  some  peculiarity  of  the 
weather  or  other  cause,  the  mass  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  danger  to 
them  from  pleuro-pneumonia,  which  exists 
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more  or  less  in  more  than  half  the  counties  of 
the  State,  or  from  foot  and  mouth  disease, 
which  is  frequently  found  at  the  stock  yards, 
among  store  and  beef  cattle.  They  even 
think  it  a  great  hardship  that  they  are  not 
allowed  to  take  their  cows  freely  across  the 
river  into  New  York,  and  no  amount  of  argu¬ 
ment  will  lead  them  to  take  another  view. 
Fortunately  there  is  not  the  least  danger  of 
the  New  Jersey  cows  being  allowed  promis¬ 
cuously  to  cross  the  river,  but  breeders  of 
good  stock  in  that  State  are  greatly  incon¬ 
venienced  by  such  a  state  of  things  as  exists 
— having  to  maintain  their  herds  in  a  sort  of 
a  private  quarantine,  and  pay  heavily  for 
veterinary  service  besides,  if  they  want  to  ship 
their  stock  through  the  State  of  New  York. 


tooth 
of  the 


Setting  a  Cross-Cut  Saw. 

De  Lancy  Fairchild,  Cortland  Co.,  N. 

Y.,  writes:  “All 
who  have  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  set¬ 
ting  a  cross-cut  saw 
know  how  difficult  it 
is  to  get  a  perfect 
set.  I  use  a  gauge 
which  is  made  as 
follows  :  Take  a  piece 
of  hard-wood  about 
four  inches  long,  and 
hollow  it  out  at  one 
end  and  insert  a 
common  screw.  The 
central  portion  of  the 
side  below  the  hol- 
lowed-out  end  is  also 
removed.”  The  teeth 
of  the  saw  are  set 
with  a  hammer,  and 
the  gauge  is  applied 
as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  to  determine 
if  the  set  is  right. 
The  gauge  can  be  set 
to  any  angle  for  the 
teeth  by  turning  the 
screw,  e,  in  or  out. 
The  saw,  b,  is  shown 
saa\  gauge.  jn  cross-section,  the 

being  at  a,  against  which  the  end 
screw  comes  when  the  set  is  right. 


Old  Scythes  Made  Useful. 


Mr.  A.  J.  F.  Howard.  Worcester  Co.,  Mass., 
sends  sketches  of  several  handy  implements 
which  he  has  made  from  old  and  otherwise 


worthless  scythes.  He  writes:  “Having, 
like  almost  every  other  farmer,  a  number  of 
old  scythes,  some  of  which  were  not  much 
worn,  and  having  last  winter  a  little  leisure, 


I  made  some  very  useful  and  handy  tools,  and 
without  any  outlay.  Figure  1  represents 
what  I  call  a  ‘  Bill  Hook,’  which  is  useful  in 
cutting  bean  poles,  pea  brush,  etc.  To  make 
this,  I  cut  off  20  inches  of  the  point  of  an  old 


scythe,  leaving  15  inches  for  the  blade.  The 
handle  is  made  by  cutting  away  the  edge  or 
blade  part  of  die  scythe,  leaving  the  back, 
around  which  cloth  was  wound,  until  it  was 
of  sufficient  size,  when  it  was  covered  with 


Fig.  3.— TURNIP  KNIFE. 

leather.  Figure  2  is  a  Drawing  Knife,  which 
I  find  useful  in  making  handles  to  tools,  etc. 
To  make  this,  I  used  24  inches  of  an  old  scythe, 
12  inches  for  the  blade,  and  6  inches  at  each 
end  for  the  handles.  With  a  cold  chisel  I 
cut  away  the  blade  portion  of  the  scythe  at 
the  ends,  and  bent  the  back  as  shown  in  fig¬ 
ure  2,  which  can  be  done  without  heating. 
The  handles  may  be  made  of  cloth  and  leather, 
as  for  the  bill  hook,  or  of  wood.  Figure  3 
represents  a  Knife  for  paring  apples,  cutting 
turnip  tops,  and  many  other  uses.  This  is 
made  from  the  end  of  the  old  scythe,  4  inches 
for  the  blade.  I  cut  the  back  of  the  scythe 
entirely  away,  using  only  the  thin  part,  then 
took  a  piece  of  wood — an  old  broom  handle 
will  do — and  with  a  fine  saw  I  made  a  cut  in 
the  end  to  admit  the  end  of  the  blade,  which 
was  fastened  on  by  rivets.  A  Chopping  Knife 
for  cutting  meat,  ap¬ 
ples,  etc.,  is  shown  in 
figure  4.  For  this 
knife  I  used  12  inches 
of  the  middle  of  a 
scythe,  leaving  4  inch¬ 
es  for  the  cutting 
surface  in  the  center 
4.-A  chopping  knife.  of  the  piece.  The  4 

inches  on  each  end  had  the  blade  removed, 
and  were  turned  at  right  angles  to  the 
central  portion,  with  the  ends  passing  into  a 
wooden  handle.”  The  size  and  shape  of  the 
parts  in  the  complete  chopping  knife  are 
made  plain  by  the  engraving.  But  very  few 
tools  are  required  in  making  the  articles 
above  described,  and  any  farmer,  during  a 
rainy  day  or  two,  may  construct  them  from 
an  old  scythe,  and  at  no  outlay  of  money. 


A  Handy  Saw  Vise. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Higgins,  Suffolk  Co.,  Mass.,  de¬ 
scribes,  with  the  aid  of  sketches,  a  handy  and 
easily  made  device  for  holding  a  saw  while 
being  filed.  He  claims  that  in  some  respects  it 
is  even  better  than  the  iron  vise,  which  is  much 
more  expensive.  It  consist  of  the  upright 
piece,  d,  d,  with  deep  Y-shaped  notches  on  the 
upper  ends,  into  which  the  “  check  pieces,” 
c,  c,  with  the 
saw  between 
them,  are  gent¬ 
ly  hammered. 

The  “check 
pieces  ”  are 

made  of  3|  .,-inch 
board,  and  of  a 
length  suffici¬ 
ent  to  accom¬ 
modate  the 

longest  hand 
saws.  The  up-  A  HOLDER  roR  A  SAW- 
rights  are  fastened  together  by  cross-bars, 
r,  r,r.  “  In  use  the  vise  is  leaned  against  a 
bench,  window  sill,  or  other  handy  support, 
the  filer  resting  his  body  against  the  braces, 
thereby  keeping  the  saw  vise  steady.” 


Cow  Milkers. — In  answer  to  several 
who  have  inquired  regarding  ‘  •  Milking  Ma¬ 


chines,”  so-called,  it  may  be  said  that  there 
are  cases  when  it  is  necessary  to  use  tubes  of 
some  sort  in  drawing  the  milk  from  the  cow’s 
udder.  When  the  teats  are  badly  chapped  or 
cracked,  or  the  udder  is  inflamed  or  tender 
in  any  way,  the  removal  of  the  milk  through 
tubes  inserted  into  the  channels  of  the  teats, 
is  both  a  comfort  to  the  cow  and  the  person 
who  does  the  milking.  For  general  use,  how¬ 
ever,  to  save  time  and  labor,  we  are  not  able 
to  advise  the  continuous  use  of  any  “  ma¬ 
chine”  that  we  have  yet  seen,  but  recom¬ 
mend  the  old  way  as  the  safest  and  best. 
Whenever  tubes  of  any  description  are  em¬ 
ployed,  they  should  be  carefully  cleaned  after 
each  milking,  and  inserted  into  the  teats 
with  care,  otherwise  the  trouble  may  be 
aggravated,  instead  of  cured,  by  their  use. 


Soil  Exhaustion. 

A  soil  is  said  to  be  exhausted  when  it  fails 
to  give  paying  crops  under  the  most  favor¬ 
able  circumstances  of  tillage,  weather,  etc. 
This  exhaustion  is  brought  about  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  constituents  needed  by  the 
plants,  through  the  growth  and  removal  of 
plants,  without  any  corresponding  addition  of 
these  food  elements.  Thus  a  soil  may  con¬ 
tain  enough  phosphoric  acid  in  an  available 
form  for  ten  full  crops,  but  after  that,  if  none 
of  this  substance  is  added  to  the  soil,  the  crop 
can  not  make  a  full  return  for  the  labor  ex¬ 
pended  upon  it.  A  soil  may  thus  be  exhausted 
or  deficient  in  only  one  of  the  several  food 
elements,  and  yet  it  is  not  much  better,  as 
far  as  plant  growth  is  concerned,  than  if  all 
the  elements  were  equally  lacking.  All  crops 
do  not  exhaust  soils  equally — some  remove 
more  potash  than  others,  and  one  requires  a 
greater  amount  of  nitrogen  than  another. 
This  is  very  clearly  shown  in  the  long  ex¬ 
tended  experiments  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert  at 
Rothamsted,  England.  It  is  found  by  them 
that  the  plots  upon  which  continuous  crops  of 
clover,  beans,  and  roots,  have  been  grown 
without  any  manure,  have  declined  more 
rapidly  than  the  land  devoted  to  cereal  grain 
crops.  This  is  surprising,  in  so  far  as  clover, 
etc.,  are  generally  considered  as  restorative 
rather  than  exhaustive  crops.  A  judicious 
rotation  of  crops  is  as  much  needed  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  even  fertility  of  the  soil  as  to  keep 
it  mellow  and  free  from  weeds. 


A  Work  Shop. — Every  farmer  has  fre¬ 
quent — almost  constant — need  of  a  work 
shop.  It  may  not  be  a  separate  building  ;  a 
place  at  one  side  of  the  carriage  room  will 
answer.  There  should  be  a  good-sized  bench 
with  a  vise  at  one  end,  and  a  place  for  using 
the  planes,  of  which  there  should  be  at  least 
two  kinds  provided.  A  shaving  bench,  with 
a  drawing  knife,  is  an  essential  feature  of  a 
well-stocked  work  shop  ;  and  saws,  chisels, 
bit  stock  and  bits,  hatchet,  files,  screw¬ 
drivers,  wrenches,  etc.,  should  all  be  at  hand. 
For  work  in  metal,  punches,  cold  chisels, 
anvil,  etc.,  are  all  needed.  A  soldering  iron 
is  important,  and  also  a  few  needles  and  awls 
for  doing  the  necessary  mending  of  the  har¬ 
ness.  By  those  provided  with  a  work  shop  or 
work  room,  many  a  rainy  day  may  be  turn¬ 
ed  to  good  account.  A  well  equipped  work 
shop  will  do  much  to  make  the  boys  more 
interested  in  farm  work,  and  tend  strongly 
to  keep  them  at  home  when  they  might  be 
tempted  to  go  to  the  village  or  elsewhere. 
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Keeping  One  Horse. 

[FIRST  PRIZE  E9SAT.  BY  “  SLACK.”] 

I  purchased  my  horse  on  the  25th  of  No¬ 
vember,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  decide  as  to  his  stable  ;  should  it  be  in  the 
basement  of  the  bam,  or  on  the  floor  above, 
should  it  be  light  or  dark,  should  he  sleep  on 
the  plank  at  night  and  stand  on  the  ground 
by  day,  or  when  not  at  work  ;  should  he  eat 
from  a  rack  or  a  manger,  and  if  from  a  rack, 
at  what  elevation  ? 

Now  up  to  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  this 
horse,  my  experience  in  the  care  and  general 
management  of  the  useful  animal  had  been 
so  slight  that  I  very  much  desired  the  advice 
of  some  one  who  knew  by  long  and  critical 
observation  and  use,  just  what  his  stable 
ought  to  be,  and  fortunately  for  me,  my  next- 
door  neighbor,  Thaddeus  Hamilton,  a  man  of 
seventy-five  years,  knew  all  that  long  ex¬ 
perience  could  teach  about  horses,  their  care 
in  winter  and  summer,  their  management  in 
the  bam,  in  the  pasture,  and  in  the  harness, 
and  also  as  to  their  diseases,  the  safest  and 
most  efficient  remedies. 

Uncle  Thad's  house  was  nearly  opposite  my 
barns,  and  being  so  old  he  was  seldom  away 
from  home,  and  therefore  could  be  easily  con¬ 
sulted.  He  was  one  of  those  men  we  occa¬ 
sionally  find  on  a  New  England  farm,  and 
quite  frequently  on  the  grain  growing  prai¬ 
ries  of  the  West,  whose  eyes  saw  everything 
at  a  glance,  who  remembered  what  he  saw 
and  heard,  who  never  read  much  except  his 
village  paper  and  the  agricultural  periodicals, 
but  whose  judgment  seemed  to  be  intuitive. 
He  stood  leaning  on  bis  gate  with  a  merry 
twinkle  in  his  large  blue  eyes,  watching  every 
movement  of  my  horse,  as  I  rode  him  for 
the  first  time  on  that  sunny,  smoky  afternoon 
in  November,  up  to  the  bam  that  was  to  be 
his  future  home. 

Now,  notwithstanding  my  name  was  Swift, 
Uncle  Thad,  with  his  keen  perceptions,  saw 
something  in  my  movements  and  habit  that 
had  induced  him  from  my  childhood  to  call 
me  Slack,  and  as  I  turned  my  horse  from  the 
road  to  the  barn,  Uncle  Thad  shouted  (he 
always  spoke  loud),  “  Well,  well,  Slack,  what 
you  got  there  ?  ’ 

“  A  family  horse,”  I  replied,  “one  for  the 
women  and  children  to  drive,  and  for  oc¬ 
casional  work  about  the  farm.  Please  come 
over,  Uncle  Thad,”  I  said,  “  and  tell  me  some¬ 
thing  about  his  stable.” 

“  Now  Slack,”  said  he,  as  he  patted  with 
his  wrinkled  hand  my  horse,  “  you  have 
done  better  in  your  purchase  than  you  know. 
Your  horse  appears  to  be  sound  in  wind  and 
limb,  a  rare  condition  in  these  days,  and  that 
he  is  kind,  true,  and  gentle,  is  plainly  in¬ 
dicated  in  every  line  of  his  pleasant  face. 
He  is  worthy  of  a  good  stable,  and  I’ll  tell 
you  just  what  it  should  be.  It  should  be  six 
feet  wide.  The  floor,  whether  of  plank  or 
the  ground,  should  slope  to  the  rear  so  as  to 
admit  the  urine  to  ran  away,  but  not  so  great 
a  slope  as  to  cause  weariness  to  his  limbs,  as 
would  be  the  case  were  his  heels  much  lower 
than  the  front  of  the  feet.  Some  people 
prefer  a  box-stall  so  that  he  may  be  left  un¬ 
tied,  but  it  is  not  altogether  necessary,  and  is 
often  attended  by  more  difficulties  and  dis¬ 
comforts  both  to  yourself  and  your  horse, 
than  advantages.  It  makes  little  difference 
whether  the  floor  be  plank  or  ground.  The 
ground  would  be  softer  and  cooler  in  sum¬ 


mer,  but  is  objectionable  because  of  its 
liability  to  become  uneven  in  the  locality  of 
the  feet,  and  the  prevalence  of  ammonia  and 
other  injurious  gases  and  vapors  arising  from 
the  urine  and  manure  which  the  ground  ab¬ 
sorbs.  If  you  will  keep  the  ground  on  which 
he  stands  even  and  clean  by  renewals  of  soil 
as  often  as  may  be  required,  then  by  all 
means,  other  things  in  his  care  being  equally 
accessible  and  convenient,  put  him  on  the 
ground,  especially  in  the  summer.  But  if 
you  allow  the  depression  that  will  soon  be 
formed  where  his  feet  are,  to  remain,  and  the 
ground  to  become  offensive  because  of  unre¬ 
moved  excrements,  or  by  a  retention  of  the 
smell  thereof  to  an  offensive  degree  in  the 
ground  on  which  he  stands  or  lies,  then  his 
comfort  will  surely  be  diminished  and  his 
health  impaired.” 

“  But  why  not  keep  him  on  a  plank  floor, 
Uncle  Thad,  as  that  is  so  easily  cleaned  and 
kept  in  good  condition  so  long  ?” 

“  Why,  certainly,  you  can  use  a  floor  of 
plank  for  his  stable,  and  he  will  be  comfort¬ 
able  and  healthy  thereon,  but  he  should  be 
well  supplied  with  straw  or  litter  to  make  it 
softer  for  his  feet  while  standing,  and  easier 
for  a  bed  at  night.” 

“  Yes,  Uncle  Thad,  no  doubt  that  would 
add  to  his  comfort,  but  if  I  should  move  to 
New  England,  as  we  think  now  is  probable, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  procure  straw.” 

“Well,  friend  Slack,  I  know  by  long  ex¬ 
perience  all  about  New  England,  and  though 
you  will  not  be  able  to  procure  straw  there, 
except  at  high  prices,  there  are  but  few 
farms  there  without  large  patches  of  brakes 
(ferns),  which  will  be  a  good  substitute  for 
straw,  and  there  are  also  there,  on  most 
farms,  acres  of  low  land  grass  to  be  procured 
which  will  make  good  litter,  and  is  worth 
but  little  for  any  other  purpose,  and  if  none 
of  these,  there  will  be  bushels  and  bushels 
of  forest  leaves,  easily  gathered,  and  excel¬ 
lent  for  bedding  and  manure.  But  now, Slack, 
there  are  some  things  about  your  plank  floor 
that  must  be  attended  to  promptly  and  regu¬ 
larly  :  Never  use  the  litter  for  his  bed  after 
it  has  been  saturated  with  urine,  or  offensive 
with  manure.  I  know  people  who  use  the 
same  bedding  when  it  smells  so  strong  you 
can  hardly  stay  in  the  barn,  and,  what  is 
still  worse,  they  pitch  it  under  his  manger  to 
remain  by  day  where  he  must  inhale  the 
noxious  odors,  and  even  this  course  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  as  good  authority  as  Youatt,  but 
no  horse  can  relish  its  food  when  compelled 
to  partake  of  it  over,  or  in  the  presence  of,  so 
much  that  is  disgusting,  to  say  nothing  of  its 
injury  to  his  health.” 

“  Why,  Uncle  Thad,  I  have  seen  horses  eat 
such  litter  as  you  speak  of,  even  after  it  had 
been  thrown  out  on  the  manure  heap.” 

“  Yes,  yes,  Slack,  so  have  I,  and  I  have  seen 
men  eat  tobacco,  but  I  never  knew  a  boy  to 
whom  tobacco  was  not  at  first  offensive.  No 
horse  in  good  health,  and  sufficiently  supplied 
with  wholesome  food,  will  ever  be  found  eating 
his  litter.  Almost  all  animals  are  cleanly  in 
their  habits,  and  even  the  hog,  when  his  pen 
is  so  arranged  that  he  can  be  so,  and  the 
horse  is  particularly  neat.  So,  once  for  all, 
keep  your  horse  and  all  his  surroundings 
clean,  as  you  value  his  comfort  and  health. 

“Here  is  a  little  kink,  Slack,  in  this  matter, 
worth  knowing,  as  it  will  aid  you  in  keeping 
his  stable  clean,  No  horse,  if  he  can  well 
help  it,  will  urinate  in  his  harness,  and  near¬ 
ly  all  horses  can  be  taught  to  do  it,  after  the 


drive,  and  before  they  are  put  into  the  stable. 
I  teach  mine  in  this  way.  Unharness  the 
horse  and  lead  him  to  the  manure  heap  out¬ 
side  of  the  bam,  letting  him  stand  so  that 
his  fore  feet  will  be  just  on  the  manure  (it 
being  largely  composed  of  straw),  and  by 
performing  the  act  yourself,  he  will,  after  a 
few  trials,  do  so  himself.  The  tendency  on 
his  part  may  be  increased  at  first  if  you  will 
make  a  low  whistle  with  your  lips,  and  also, 
by  slightly  blowing,  cause  the  saliva  in  your 
mouth  to  pass  between  your  teeth,  making 
a  sound  something  like  the  rushing  of  a  small 
stream  of  water.  Remember  to  never,  on 
your  part,  manifest  the  least  disappointment 
or  anger  if  he  at  any  time  does  not  comply 
with  your  wishes.” 

“Shall  I  feed  his  hay  in  a  rack,  or  in  a 
manger,  Uncle  Thad  ?  ” 

“  I  have  used  both,  and  both  are  good,  but 
some  horses  will  pull  all  the  hay  from  a 
rack  before  eating  it,  and  let  it  fall  down  to 
their  feet ;  for  such  I  should  use  a  manger.” 

“  I  have  seen  a  horse,  Uncle  Thad,  that 
would  push  with  his  nose  all  the  hay  from  a 
manger  to  the  floor  before  eating  it.” 

“Yes,  we  see  horses  do  most  everything, 
even  to  eating  their  mangers  and  the  street 
hitching  posts,  but  the  long  and  short  of  the 
whole  matter  is,  that  for  all  horses,  the 
manger  is  the  best  form,  the  upper  portion 
to  be  about  even  with  his  breast,  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  no  lower  than  his  knees.  Nail  slats 
across  the  top  to  prevent  pushing  out  the 
hay,  the  slats  to  be  about  two  feet  apart. 
Put  slats  also  a  little  above  the  bottom  of  the 
manger,  for  the  seeds,  sticks,  and  refuse,  to 
pass  through.” 

“  Some  folks  think,  Uncle,  that  a  horse 
will  be  inclined  to  carry  his  head  higher 
when  in  the  harness,  if  he  feeds  from  a  rack, 
than  he  would  if  fed  from  a  manger.” 

“  Some  folks,  Slack,  don’t  know.  Let  your 
observation  guide  you  as  to  the  truth  or 
reasonableness  of  what  men  say,  when  you 
can  see  as  well  as  they.  The  natural  food  of 
the  horse  is  the  short  green  grass  growing  on 
the  ground  ;  now  there  are  no  horses  in  the 
world  that  naturally  carry  their  heads  higher, 
when  travelling,  than  the  wild  ones.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  colts  that  never  pulled 
their  feed  from  a  rack.  If  a  rack  is  used,  it 
should  be  so  low,  that  the  dust  and  seeds 
from  the  hay  will  not  fall  into  his  nostrils 
and  eyes.” 

“  What  kind  of  hay  is  best?” 

“  Timothy  hay  is  unquestionably  best  for 
horses,  but  I  have  had  them  do  just  as  well 
on  clover  hay,  though  generally  they  will  not 
do  so  well  on  clover  hay,  for  the  reason,  in 
part,  that  it  is  not  properly  cured.  To  be 
safe  and  sure,  feed  Timothy,  and  be  sure 
to  cut  your  grass  before  it  goes  to  seed. 
Neither  buy  nor  feed  hay  of  any  kind  that, 
when  cut,  was  so  far  matured  as  to  allow  of 
the  shelling  of  its  seeds.  Com  stalks  cut  be¬ 
fore  the  com  has  hardened,  and  so  cured  and 
kept  as  to  be  bright  and  green  in  color,  make 
excellent  feed.  Now,  Slack,  whatever  you 
feed  in  the  way  of  hay,  be  sure  and  remove 
every  day,  from  the  bottom  of  his  rack  or 
manger,  all  that  he  has  refused  to  eat,  and 
never  feed  him  at  any  one  time  more  than 
he  will  eat  of  that  which  is  eatable.  Again, 
your  horse  will  do  well  on  clean  bright 
straw,  especially  if  you  cut  the  straw  and 
sprinkle  it,  after  it  is  moistened  with  clean 
water,  with  some  kind  of  ground  grain.  If 
your  hay  is  in  a  mow  or  in  bales,  remove 
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from  the  mow  or  bale  no  more  at  once  than 
you  feed  at  that  time,  and  if  you  cut  your 
hay,  or  straw,  then  cut  at  one  time  no  more 
than  you  will  feed  at  that  time.  If  from 
.any  cause  you  are  compelled  to  feed  hay  that 
is  dusty,  it  will  be  eaten  more  readily  if 
moistened  with  clean  water;  this  will  relieve 
his  cough  if  he  has  one.” 

“  Well,  how  about  feeding  him  grain,  what 
kind  shall  it  be,  and  how  much  ?  ” 

“  The  best  way  to  feed  grain  is  to  mix  it 
with  cut  hay  or  straw,  in  which  case  it  must 
be  ground.  There  are  but  few  horses  that 
will  keep  fat  on  hay  alone,  perhaps  none  will 
do  so  and  work.  I  have  owned  some  horses 
■called  “  Canadian,”  small,  closely  built,  and 
■“  round  boned  ”  as  they  say,  with  hair  on  the 
back  of  the  fore  legs  rather  long  and  inclined 
to  curl ;  these  would  keep  fat  on  hay  made 
wholly  from  White  Daisies,  cut  before  the 
seeds  would  shell.  Again,  I  have  owned 
horses  that  would  require  the  best  of  hay  and 
grain  equal  to  a  peck  v>f  oats  a  day,  to  keep  in 
good  condition,  even  when  not  at  work  ;  no 
one  rule  will  apply  to  all  horses.  If  you 
work  your  horse,  and  by  work  I  mean  driv¬ 
ing  him  nearly  every  day  a  distance  of  10  or 
15  miles,  or  less,  and  draw  heavy  loads,  he 
will  require  some  grain,  the  more  according 
as  his  work  is  increased.  For  the  work  above 
named  I  would  feed  him  grain  equal  to  at 
least  four  quarts  of  oats  a  day,  some  horses 
you  must  remember  require  more  than  others, 
and  that  there  is  no  better  grain  to  feed  a 
horse  doing  little  or  light  work  than  clear, 
clean  oats.  If  you  require  considerable  work, 
then  cut  your  hay  or  straw,  moisten  it  with 
clean  water  and  mix  therewith  feed  made  of 
corn  one  bushel,  oats  two  bushels,  and  rye  or 
wheat  half  a  bushel,  ground  together,  and  in 
amount  about  two  quarts  in  the  morning, 
and  at  noon,  and  four  quarts  at  night,  in¬ 
creasing  or  diminishing  according  to  the 
nature  or  needs  of  your  horse  and  the  amount 
of  work  performed.  If  his  grain  is  ground 
and  moistened,  his  feed-box  will  in  time  be¬ 
come  sour,  especially  in  the  summer,  but  it 
must  not  remain  so.  Keep  it  sweet  by 
frequent  cleansing  and  by  using  hot  water, 
if  necessary.” 

“Well,  well,  Uncle  Thad,  there  are,  it 
seems,  a  great  many  things  to  know  and  re¬ 
member  in  the  care  and  keeping  of  a  horse. 
I  fear  you  have  already  told  me  moi-e  than  I 
can  remember.” 

“  Perhaps  so,  but  there  is  a  little  more  to 
be  said  respecting  his  care,  and  still  more 
about  his  diseases.  In  extreme  cold  weather 
his  comfort  will  be  increased  and  health  pro¬ 
tected  if  his  drinking  water  is  warmer  than 
it  would  be  when  in  contact  with  ice,  and 
particularly  so  when  he  is  warm  from  Woi'k 
or  very  thirsty.  If  you  will  accustom  him, 
and  you  can  do  so,  by  giving  him  a  little  at  a 
time,  to  drink  three  times  a  day  in  winter,  it 
will  be  better  for  him  than  to  drink  only 
twice.  And  whenever  at  work,  or  on  the 
road,  see  to  it  that  he  is  allowed  to  drink 
often,  and  but  little  at  a  time  when  warm 
from  exertion.  He  should  have  salt  as  often 
as  once  a  week,  and  all  he  will  eat.” 

“  How  about  his  blanket,  his  harness,  and 
the  use  of  the  comb  and  brush  ?  ” 

“  There  again  comes  a  matter  in  which  dif¬ 
ferent  horses  require  different  treatment. 
Some  horses  will  endure  a  degree  of  cold 
without  injury  or  suffering  that  others  can 
not.  Some,  on  a  cold  morning,  will  shiver 
-even  with  a  blanket  on,  while  another  in  an 


adjoining  stall,  without  a  blanket,  will  not 
be  uncomfortable.  As  a  general  rule,  keep  a 
blanket  on  your  horse  in  winter.  If  your 
stable  is  warm,  a  thin  blanket  will  be  better 
than  a  heavy,  thick  one.  Whenever,  after  a 
drive  in  winter,  you  stop,  and  leave  your 
horse  to  stand  out-of-doors,  do  not  fail  to 
cover  him  warmly,  and  so  tie  him  that  he 
will  not  have  the  wind,  especially  if  it  be 
strong,  blow  in  his  face.  Some  horses  need 
more  cleaning  than  others,  some  enjoy  the 
using  of  the  curry-comb,  while  to  others  it  is 
a  torment.  When  your  horse  has  perspired 
freely,  and  when  he  is  dusty  from  the  road, 
or  smeared  with  mud,  clean  him.  In  all 
things  seek  his  comfort.  My  general  rule  is 
to  use  the  brush  and  broom,  and  a  woollen 
cloth,  more  than  the  curry-comb.  Aside  from 
his  bridle,  I  will  say  nothing  now  about  his 
harness.  Check  reins  are  generally  an  afflic¬ 
tion  of  great  severity,  and  their  use  should 
be  slight,  if  permitted  at  all.  More  horses 
are  injured,  both  physically  and  in  appear¬ 
ance,  or  style  of  movement,  by  an  excessive 
application  of  the  check  rein  than  most 
people  are  aware  of.  Blinders  will  possibly 
be  always  used,  but  for  all  horses  going  free¬ 
ly,  without  the  use  .of  the  whip,  they  are  not 
only  useless,  but  positively  injurious.  Never 
fail  to  get  the  frost  out  of  the  bits  before  they 
touch  his  mouth  or  lips.  In  regard  to  his 
shoes,  I  will  only  say  that  it  is  a  mistaken 
idea  that  the  best  smith  is  the  one  who  makes 
his  shoes  stay  on  the  longest.  Have  the 
horse’s  shoes  re-set  as  often  as  once  a  month. 
Knock  the  snow-balls  from  his  feet  when  he 
comes  in  with  them,  and  if  his  legs  are  mud¬ 
dy  or  wet,  see  that  they  are  cleaned  and  dried 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  remember  to  do  all 
cleaning  elsewhere  than  in  his  stable. 

“Flies  are  a  terrible  torment  to  a  horse  in 
the  summer  and  autumn,  and  a  net  should 
be  used  when  you  drive.  Darken  his  stable 
so  as  to  prevent  their  troubling  him  when  he 
is  in  his  stall. 

“  Be  sure  that  gentleness  and  kindness 
temper  your  every  act  and  word  in  presence 
of  your  horse.  He  will  love  you  if  you  are 
loveable,  and  will  do  more  and  better  for 
you  when  impelled  by  love  than  by  fear. 
Never  clean,  handle,  or  be  near  him  when  he 
is  eating  his  grain.  Never  curse  or  swear  in 
his  presence.  Never  whip  him  for  shying  at 
an  object  at  which  he  is  frightened.  Never 
kick  him  for  stepping  on  a  thill  that  his 
blinders  prevented  him  from  seeing,  or  on 
your  own  foot,  which  he  had  no  idea  was  so 
much  larger  than  his  own. 

“  In  regard  to  diseases  of  your  horse,  their 
cause,  prevention,  and  cure,  the  first  thing  to 
be  said  is,  keep  your  horse  in  good  condition 
and  you  will  prevent  nearly  all  the  diseases 
to  which  he  is  subject ;  still,  some  horses 
will  at  times,  and  under  apparently  the  best 
of  care,  be  ‘  out  of  condition,’  as  they  say ; 
their  eyes  will  be  dull,  their  hair  rough  ;  they 
will  look  and  feel  badly.  Give  them  then 
a  change  of  food,  and  in  their  feed  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  sulphur,  and  a  warm  mess  of 
bran.  When  these  conditions  are  accom¬ 
panied  with  ‘  hide-bound,’  make  a  strong  tea 
of  Tamarack  Bark,  in  which  soak  his  oats, 
and  a  few  feedings  of  this  will  work  out  the 
desired  improvement. 

“Any  form  of  medicine  may  be  easily 
given  a  horse,  by  grasping  his  tongue  in 
your  hand  and  pulling  it  a  little  out  and  to 
one  side  of  his  mouth,  and  then  inserting  a 
bottle,  if  the  medicine  is  liquid,  or  the  pill  or 


ball,  if  the  medicine  is  in  that  form,  then  let 
go  of  his  tongue,  and  he  will  be  compelled  to 
swallow  the  dose. 

“  Your  horse  may  receive  an  injury  to  his 
eye,  and  a  white  film  form  thereon  ;  here  the 
mildest  and  most  efficient  remedy  will  be 
ordinary  Molasses.  You  can  pour  it  in  his 
eye  by  elevating  his  head.  One  application 
will  generally  be  sufficient. 

“  For  an  external  injury,  such  as  a  cut  or 
a  bruise,  or  a  sprain  even,  Arnica  liniment  is 
good,  but  a  liniment  made  of  one  part 
Lobelia,  two  parts  Smart-Weed,  and  three  erf 
Mullein  Leaves,  is  better  to  relieve  pain  and 
allay  inflammation  than  any  other  applica¬ 
tion  known  to  me. 

“  Colic  is  common  to  all  horses,  being  pro¬ 
duced  by  over-feeding  green  grass,  sudden 
exposure  to  cold  when  heated,  and  by  drink¬ 
ing,  when  warm,  large  doses  of  cold  water. 
Colic  is  distinguished  from  inflammation  of 
the  bowels  by  its  attack  being  sudden,  by 
warm  ears  and  legs,  which,  in  inflammation 
of  bowels,  will  be  cold.  In  colic  the  horse 
will  turn  his  head  from  side  to  side,  as  if  to 
look  at  his  flanks,  lie  down  quickly,  get  up 
soon,  and  manifest  constant  uneasiness.  Then 
the  pain  will  abate  and  he  will  be  easy,  but 
will  soon  have  another  attack.  When  caused 
by  green  feed,  which  will  generally  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  bloating,  give  a  tablespoon¬ 
ful  of  Spirits  of  Hartshorn  or  Ammonia,  di¬ 
luted  with  water.  In  other  cases,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  Salt  will  sometimes  relieve,  but  if 
it  does  not  in  ten  minutes,  then  give  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  Cooking  Soda,  dissolved  in  water. 

“  Worms  are  common  to  all  horses,  and 
their  presence  is  indicated  by  the  roughness 
of  the  coat,  and  by  his  rubbing  his  tail,  and 
also  by  a  yellowish  colored  substance  under 
his  tail  around  the  part.  Liberal  doses  of 
Salt  will  often  remove  them  ;  raw  Potatoes, 
fed  half  a  peck  at  a  time,  are  often  very  effec¬ 
tive.  If  not  relieved  by  these,  give  strong 
Wormwood  tea,  followed  by  a  dose  of  Aloes, 
about  7  drams. 

“  Cough  is  caused  by  worms,  by  dusty  hay 
or  musty  grain,  and  by  diseased  lungs.  The 
remedies  should  be  first  the  simplest,  such 
as  green  grass  when  it  can  be  had,  or  at 
other  times  carrots  and  potatoes.  A  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  Oil  of  Tar  placed  on  his  tongue 
will  often  give  speedy  relief.  If  these  do  not 
relieve  him,  then  give  Spirits  of  Turpentine, 
Balsam  of  Copaiba,  Tincture  of  Capsicum, 
and  Oil  of  Tar,  equal  parts,  ten  to  twelve 
drops  at  a  time. 

“Scratches  are  common  in  horses,  and  are 
caused  by  standing  in  manure,  by  overwork, 
by  travelling  long  in  the  mud,  and  not  being 
properly  cleaned  at  night,  with  the  feet  and 
legs  dried  and  warmed.  First  thoroughly 
clean  the  feet  with  soap  and  warm  water, 
and  then  wash  with  Copperas  Water,  or, 
after  his  feet  are  wiped  dry,  apply  a  salve 
made  by  mixing  2  oz.  of  Gunpowder  with 
Lard,  or  of  Sulphur  and  Lard,  or  a  warm 
poultice  of  Bran,  and  give  him  also  tea  of 
Tamarack  Bark,  or  soak  his  oats  in  such  tea. 

‘  ‘  An  excellent  remedy,  and  frequently  a 
permanent  cure  for  horses,  is  one  pint  of 
Alcohol,  into  which  put  as  much  Pine  Tar  as 
it  will  dissolve,  and  give  a  tablespoonful  of 
this  every  morning  for  ten  days. 

“A  tablespoonful  of  Tartar  Emetic  will 
stop  all  appearance  of  heaves  for  several  days, 
and  often  for  several  weeks,  by  giving  at  the 
same  time  moistened  cut  feed, or  green  grass.” 

C.  F.  Burnham,  Mt.  Holly  Springs,  Pa- 
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A  Folding  Lunch  Trough  for  a  Team. 


Mr.  John  Stewart,  Sandy  Creek,  sends 
drawings  and  description  of  a  folding  lunch 
trough.  In  its  construction  take  an  ordinary 


21/Vbushel  grain  bag,  rip  down  one  side,  and 
cut  out  the  bottom.  Take  three  pieces  of  inch 
board,  cut  one  side  of  each  to  a  circle  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  width  of  the  grain  bag. 
Tack  the  bag  around  the  edges  of  the  three 
pieces,  one  at  each  end,  and 
the  third  in  the  middle. 
The  legs  are  four  in  num¬ 
ber,  made  of  1  by  2-inch 
material,  and  long  enough, 
when  crossed  and  opened, 
to  bring  the  trough  up  to 
the  right  hight.  The  up¬ 
per  ends  of  the  legs  are 
fastened  to  the  upper  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  end  pieces  by 
wooden  screws,  and  se¬ 
cured  to  their  mates  by 
small  bolts,  a  small  brace 
crossing  between  each  pair 
near  their  bottoms.  In 
using  the  trough,  unfasten 
the  breast  chains  of  the 
team,  and  let  the  pole  of 
the  wagon  rest  upon  the 
legs,  passing  under  the 
F'S'r^,AU0UGH  bottom  of  the  trough  and 
making  it  very  firm. 
When  the  feeding  is  over,  bring  the  two 
ends  together  when  the  trough  is  folded,  as 
shown  in  fig.  2,  and  occupies  but  little  space. 


Neatness  in  the  Dairy. 


The  reader  of  the  pleasing  and  instructive 
little  book  “  Farm  Echoes,”  by  Mr.  Starr, 
must  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  proprietor  of  “  Echo  Farm,”  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn.,  is  largely  due  to  conscientious 
neatness  in  all  his  dairy  operations.  Mr. 
Starr’s  herd  consists  of  over  one  hundred  and 
ninety  Jersey  cattle,  and  some  prize  cows  of 
the  Ayrshire  breed.  The  Jersey  bull  “  Litch¬ 
field  ”  proudly  stands  at  the  head  of  the  herd  ; 
he  won  the  Centennial  award,  also  the  special 
first  prize  offered  by  the  American  Jersey  Cat¬ 
tle  Club  for  the  best  Jersey  bull.  A  few  years 
ago  Mr.  Starr,  “  luxuriating  here  in  the  finest 
and  richest  of  cream  and  milk,  and  realizing 
that  many  thousands  of  the  residents  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  were  actually  suffering 
for  the  want  of  those  blessings,”  resolved  to 
supply  the  need.  From  that  time  until  now 
Mr.  Starr’s  name  has  been  intimately  associ¬ 


ated  with  the  best  quality  of  dairy  products, 
“  bottled  milk  from  ‘  Echo  Farm,’  ”  etc.,  etc. 
This  is  a  marked  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
quality  is  a  measure  of  value,  and  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  encouraging  the  most  fastidious 
consumer  in  ideas  of  neatness.  From  the 
chapter  on  “Farm  Buildings”  we  select  a 
few  sentences,  which  show  how  careful  one 
of  the  most  successful  dairymen  is  in  all  his 
dairy  work.  “  There  is  a  free  circulation  of 
pure  air,  both  in  the  cow  room  and  the  cellar 
below  it,  being  ventilated  through  the  cupolas 
on  the  roof ....  The  wash-room,  or  as  the 
men  call  it,  the  ‘  parlor,’  communicates  with 
this  room,  and  every  man  is  required  to  wash 
his  face  and  hands,  and  brush  his  hair  before 
milking.  Too  many  persons  give  a  well-kept 
dairy  all  the  credit  for  clean,  pure  milk. 
Cleanliness  and  purity  begin  at  the  barn. 
When  milk  is  taken  to  the  dairy  in  proper 
condition,  it  may,  by  good  management  in 
that  department,  be  kept  pure,  but  no  dairy, 
however  magnificiently  kept,  can  transform 
an  impure  article  into  that  which  is  fit  for 
use.”  The  floors  of  Mr.  Starr’s  stables  are 
sanded  every  day,  though  in  summer  the 
animals  are  there  only  long  enough  to  be 
milked  at  morning  and  evening.  Not  only 
does  this  sand  preserve  cleanliness,  but  when 
afterwards  placed  on  the  land  it  pays  for  all 
the  trouble  of  getting  and  using  it.  Even 
the  conversation  of  the  hired  men  is  required 
to  be  clean  ;  foul  language  and  boisterous 
talk  being  forbidden  by  the  charitable  pro¬ 
prietor.  We  wish  all  who  are  interested  in 
pure  products  of  the  dairy  might  visit  “  Echo 
Farm,”  and  learn  by  observation  how  much 
can  be  done,  and  with  profit  too,  in  the  way 
of  neatness  in  dairy  operations.  All  who  go 
there  will,  in  a  short  hour,  see  many  things 
which  teach  the  observers  that  farming  of  the 
right  kind  pays  even  in  Old  Connecticut. 


A  Manure  Hook. 

A  handy  manure  hook  can  be  made  from 
a  worn-out  axe,  as  is  shown  in  the  engraving, 


from  a  sketch  sent  by  Wm.  Alexander,  St. 
Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  The  dotted  lines  rep¬ 
resent  the  old  axe,  out  of  which  the  black¬ 
smith  makes  the  long  and  nearly  circular 
hook.  “  It  is  very  useful  for  breaking  down 
manure  which  is  frozen  in  the  heap,  and  con¬ 
venient  for  many  other  purposes  upon  the 
farm.”  The  making  over  of  old  and  worn- 
out  tools  into  new  and  useful  ones  often  re¬ 
sults  in  great  saving.  A  person  with  mechani¬ 
cal  tact  will  often  rescue  a  discarded  imple¬ 
ment  from  the  old  iron  box,  and  with  a  trifling 
outlay  of  labor  convert  it  into  some  new  form 
in  which  it  is  perhaps  quite  as  valuable  as  it 
was  in  its  original  condition,  or  even  more  so. 


Poiaio  Salad. — Some  salads  are  depen¬ 
dent  upon  the  season,  but;  potato  salad  may 
be  had  the  year  round.  The  foundation  is 
cold  boiled  potatoes  sliced,  the  thinner  the 
better.  In  the  season  use  chives  with  parsley; 
when  chives  can  not  be  had,  onions  chopped 
fine  are  a  good  substitute.  There  is  no  rule 
for  making  this  salad.  Having  the  potatoes, 


add  chopped  chives  (or  onions)  and  parsley, 
salt  and  pepper,  and  then  vinegar,  allowing 
those  who  like  oil  to  add  it  at  pleasure.. 


A  Small  Lift  Gate.. 


A  very  neat  model  of  a  Lift  Gate  for  a 
picket  fence  was  sent  by  Rob’t. .  C.  Davis, 
near  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  from  which,  the  en¬ 


gravings  here  given  were  made.  He  writes  r 
‘ '  I  nail  an  inch  piece,  2,  3,  or  4  inches  wide*, 
on  the  top  rail,  and  the  same  on  the  bottom, 
one,  flush  with  the  outside.  Two  or  three 
pickets  are  nailed  to  these  strips.  I  then. 


saw  the  two  pieces  through  to  the  rails  at  a 
bevel  [as  shown  in  figure  1. — Ed.]  This  gate 
can  be  lifted  up  and  set  at  one  side,  but  can 
not  be  pushed  in  or  pulled  out.  No  rope  or 
other  fastening  is  required,  besides  it  is  [as  a. 
gate],  almost  invisible  ;  which  is  many  times 
an  advantage.  I  have  several  gates  of  this 
kind  around  a  large  garden,  and  find  them 
very  convenient.”  The  gate  as  lifted  out, 
and  set  on  one  side,  is  shown  in  figure  2. 


Another  Stump  Puller. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Fugua,  Vigo  Co.,  Ind.,  sends  a 
drawing  of  his  stump  puller,  from  which  the 
accompanying  engraving  is  made.  It  con- 


A  HANDY  STUMP  PULLER. 


sists  of  a  wooden  lever  12  inches  in  diameter' 
and  30  feet  long.  An  iron  band,  6  inches 
wide  and  3/4  inch  thick,  is  placed  around  the 
lever,  3  feet  from  one  end.  A  log  chain  is- 
attached  to  this  band  ;  the  team  is  fastened 
by  a  clevis  to  the  opposite  end.  In  pulling- 
the  stump,  the  chain  is  drawn  around  the- 
stump  and  the  end  link  secured  to  it  by  a 
stout  iron  pin,  driven  in  through  the  link, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving. 
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The  Culture  of  the  Gladiolus. 


It  is  a  peculiarity  of  a  journal  like  this, 
that  a  subject  is  never  finished.  While  we 
are  obliged  to  keep  on  with  new  things,  we 
must  continually  bring  up  the  rear  with 
the  old.  Take  the  Gladiolus,  for  example  : 
some  15  or  20  years  ago,  it  first  became 
fairly  popular  ;  flower  lovers  in  general  had 
found  out  that  it  was  of  the  easiest  cul¬ 
ture,  and  dealers  offered  named  sorts  at 
moderate  prices.  In  those  days  we  had  much 
to  say  about  the  Gladiolus  and  its  culture,  and 
one  would  suppose  that  the  subject  had  been 
disposed  of.  But  we  now  have  a  new  gen¬ 
eration  of  flower  lovers  who  are  just  as 
anxious  to  know  about  the  Gladiolus  and  its 
culture  as  were  their  predecessors.  It  will 
not  satisfy  them  to  be  referred  to  the  back 
volumes,  as  these  are  not  often  at  hand. 
Those  of  us  who  remember  the  first  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  hybrids  of  Gladiolus  Ganda- 
vensis,  and  saw  these  followed  yearly  by 
newer  and  more  beautiful  forms,  can  hardly 
appreciate  the  present  importance  of  these 
plants.  Let  us  imagine  the  Gladiolus  stricken 
out  of  existence,  what  a  void  there  would  be 
in  our  gardens  !  But  few  plants  give  us  such 
a  wealth  of  floral  beauty,  and  with  so  little 
trouble,  as  the  Gladiolus.  A  garden  must  be 
poor  indeed  that  cannot  show  a  few  of  its 
spikes,  and  no  garden  is  so  rich  in  floral 
wealth  that  it  can  dispense  with  it.  As  to 
varieties  we  leave  those  to  the  catalogues  of 
the  dealers.  One  may  select  self-colored 
varieties  for  bedding,  to  form  masses  of  solid 
color,  or  he  may  choose  those  in  which  the 
colors  are  variegated  and  blended,  to  be  planted 
where  their  individual  beauty  may  be  ad¬ 
mired.  How  beautiful  some  are  !  No  costly 


a  scarlet  gladiolus  ( O.  Brenchleyensis). 

Orchid  can  excel  in  richness  of  color  and 
beauty  of  shading  these  comparatively  cheap 
flowers.  There  was  on  the  Centennial 
grounds,  at  the  rear  of  Horticultural  Hall,  a 
bed  of  Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis,  which,  in  its 
mass  of  scarlet,  showed  what  the  Gladiolus 
could  do  as  a  bedding  plant,  while  not  far 


away  were  beds  filled  with  choice  varieties, 
each  one  of  which  seemed  more  beautiful 
than  the  other.  The  engraving,  though  small, 
gives  the  general  habit  of  G.  Brenchleyensis, 
which  has  a  very  long  and  rather  loose  flower 
spike,  and  as  the  flowers  are  of  the  brightest 
vermillion  scarlet,  continuing  long  in  bloom, 
this  fine  old  variety  is  well  adapted  for  plant¬ 
ing  in  masses.  As  to  cultivation,  those  who 
wish  to  prolong  the  season  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  do  not  put  in  all  their  bulbs  at  once,  but 
plant  a  share  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be 
worked,  and  continue  to  plant  at  intervals  of 
two  weeks  up  to  the  middle  of  June.  In  the 
climate  of  New  York,  the  bulbs  may  be 
planted  as  late  as  the  middle  of  this  month, 
and  in  ordinary  seasons  give  a  fine  display — 
indeed  often  better  than  from  the  earlier 
plantings.  Those  who  wish  to  do  so  have 
yet  sufficient  time  to  commence  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  Gladiolus,  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
a  goodly  show  of  flowers.  A  rather  fight 
soil,  well  enriched,  is  vastly  better  for  the 
Gladiolus  than  a  cold  and  heavy  one  ;  the 
bulbs  should  have  not  less  than  a  foot  of 
room  each  way,  and  they  should  be  planted 
with  their  tops  not  less  than  four  inches  be¬ 
low  the  surface,  for  the  new  bulbs  are  always 
found  at  the  top  of  the  old  one.  At  the  time 
of  planting,  set  a  rod  or  stake  firmly  in  the 
ground  ;  this  should  be  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  high  above  the  surface,  and  have  the 
label  firmly  wired  to  it.  When  the  plant  is 
4  to  6  inches  high,  tie  it  to  the  stake  with 
bass,  or  other  soft  material ;  when  the  flower 
spikes  appear  they  are  to  be  properly  tied. 
Of  course  the  soil  is  to  be  kept  properly  cul¬ 
tivated.  Unless  seeds  are  wanted,  cut  away 
the  spike  when  its  beauty  has  passed,  but  let 
the  leaves  remain  until  they  begin  to  fade. 
As  the  plants  are  nearly  hardy,  indeed  many 
of  them  entirely  so,  there  need  be  no  hurry 
in  lifting  the  bulbs.  On  a  dry,  sunny  day  in 
autumn,  lift  each  plant  very  carefully.  The 
bulb  that  was  planted  in  spring  will  be  found 
quite  shrunken,  while  above  it  are  formed 
from  one  to  five  new  bulbs — with  the  finer 
varieties  rarely  more  than  two — and  at  the 
base  of  the  old  bulb,  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  little  bulblets,  from  the  size  of  a  hazle-nut 
down  to  that  of  a  mustard  seed.  As  these 
little  bulbs,  no  matter  how  small,  will,  after 
they  are  grown  for  two  or  three  years,  make 
flowering  plants,  true  to  the  kind,  they  should 
be  saved,  and  great  care  taken  in  lifting  and 
handling  the  old  ones.  Lay  out  the  plants, 
in  an  airy  room  to  dry,  keeping  the  labels  with 
them,  and  when  they  seem  properly  cured, 
remove  the  leaves,  and  detach  the  larger  new 
bulbs  from  the  old  one,  leaving  the  bulblets 
still  attached.  The  large  bulbs  will  flower 
next  year,  and  are  to  be  put  away  in  paper 
bags,  with  labels,  in  a  cool  dry  place,  but  not 
where  thej  will  freeze.  The  old  bulbs  with  the 
little  ones  attached  are  to  be  put  away  in  the 
same  manner.  Next  spring  the  little  bulbs 
are  to  be  planted  in  boxes  or  pans,  and  the 
year  after  may  be  put  in  the  open  ground. 
Some  flower  in  two  and  others  in  three  years. 
One  writer  claims  that  the  little  bulbs  do 
better  if  kept  out  of  the  ground  a  whole  year 
before  planting,  but  this  is  not  the  practice  of 
those  who  cultivate  the  bulbs  on  a  large  scale. 
The  Gladiolus  may  be  raised  readily  from 
seeds,  and  the  growing  of  seedlings  is  most 
fascinating,  as  there  is  a  chance  of  producing 
some  very  fine  varieties.  Some  spikes  of 
choice  varieties  may  be  allowed  to  ripen  a 
few  pods,  and  the  seeds  sown  in  boxes  or 


pans  in  the  early  spring  ;  when  the  leaves  of 
the  seedlings  die  down,  let  the  bulbs  remain 
in  the  earth,  which  is  to  be  kept  dry  through 
the  winter.  The  next  spring  sift  out  the 
eai'th  and  plant  the  bulbs  in  a  bed  ;  take  up 
in  the  fall  and  keep  the  bulbs  through  the 
winter  as  above  directed ;  when  planted 
the  third  spring,  many  of  them  will  flower. 


Chicory— Wild  and  Cultivated. 

Chicory,  like  its  near  relative,  the  Dande¬ 
lion,  presents  itself  in  two  very  different  as¬ 
pects.  All  know  the  Dandelion  as  a  weed, 
yet  there  is  no  bed  in  our  garden  that  we- 


THE  chicory  ( Cichoriurn  Intybus). 


more  highly  value  than  that  filled  with  the 
cultivated  Dandelion.  So  with  Chicory  ;  in 
New  England,  and  most  of  the  older  States  ; 
it  is  a  common  weed  along  the  road-sides,  and 
even  makes  its  way  into  meadows.  The  gen¬ 
eral  aspect  of  the  plant  is  given  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  of  course,  much  below  the  natural 
size,  as  its  stem  is  two  feet  or  more  high,  and 
its  leaves,  etc.,  large  in  proportion.  Flowers' 
of  a  bright  blue  are  more  rare  than  those  of 
any  other  color,  and  the  peculiar  blue  of  the 
Chicory  is  especially  pleasing.  Its  flowers 
have  such  a  brightness,  as  they  appear  along 
the  road-side,  that  the  plant  is  hardly  looked 
upon  as  a  weed.  This  species,  Cichoriurn 
Intybus  (both  ancient  names  for  the  plant), 
is  closely  related  to  the  Endive,  C.  Endivia, 
much  cultivated  as  a  salad  plant,  and  owes 
its  chief  importance  to  the  fact  that  its  root 
is  largely  used  for  the  adulteration  of  Coffee. 
Besides  this,  its  early  and  blanched  leaves  are 
used  by  Europeans  as  salad  ;  in  France  it  is 
cultivated  for  this  purpose,  the  roots  being 
taken  up  in  autumn,  and  forced  by  means  of 
heating  manure  to  put  out  thin,  blanched 
leaves  in  the  dark ;  thus  treated,  it  is  known  as 
Capucin’s  Beard  ( Barbe  de  Capucin ),  and  is  a 
regular  article  in  the  markets  of  France.  We 
have  little  sympathy  with  substitutes  for 
anything,  and  when  asked  how  to  grow 
Chicory  as  a  substitute  for  Coffee,  are  tempted 
to  reply  in  the  language  of  Punch’s  advice 
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io  those  about  to  get  married — “Don’t.” 
;Stifl,  Chicory  is  perhaps  as  harmless  as  any 
other  Coffee  substitute.  As  an  adulteration 
it  can  only  be  used  ground,  and  any  one  who 
will  buy  his  coffee  in  a  ground  state  must  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  cheated.  Great  quantites  of  Chic¬ 
ory  root  are  imported,  and  if  people  will 
buy  it  as  Coffee,  the  root  may  as  well  be 
raised  at  home.  In  cultivation  the  seeds  are 
sown,  in  soil  prepared  as  for  other  root  crops, 
in  rows  12  inches  apart,  using  three  or  four 
pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  The  plants  are 
thinned  to  six  or  eight  inches,  and  kept  well 
cultivated.  In  the  fall  the  roots  are  forked 
cut,  washed,  sliced,  and  dried.  Singularly 


that  has  been  said  of  prairie  flowers.  The 
prairies  of  Texas,  and  those  of  Arkansas,  are 
often  lighted  up  by  patches  of  the  richest 
golden  yellow ;  this  plant,  which  has  been 
sent  for  a  name,  is  the  Golden  Selenia — 
Selenia  aurea.  There  is  a  genus  Lunaria, 
the  name  of  which  is  from  the  Latin  word 
for  the  moon  ;  the  plant  in  question  being 
botanically  related  to  that,  it  was  given  a 
name  derived  from  the  Greek  word  for  our 
satellite,  hence  we  have  Selenia.  Its  specific 
name  aurea  is  properly  given,  for  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  more  “  golden  ”  yellow 
than  its  flowers  present.  The  engraving, 
which  gives  the  real  size,  shows  the  flowers 


early  enough  for  planting,  and  in  such  places 
it  is  better  to  plant  upon  ridges.  We  have 
for  some  years  followed  the  method  first  given 
in  our  columns  more  than  10  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  of  Staten  Island.  His  direc¬ 
tions  were  to  place  a  liberal  supply  of  well- 
rotted  manure,  or  rich  compost,  upon  hard, 
undug  ground,  in  rows  three  feet  apart;  then 
with  a  small  garden  plow,  turn  the  earth 
from  between  these  rows  upon  the  manure, 
finishing  with  the  hoe  and  spade  to  form 
ridges  about  a  foot  high.  It  would  be  better 
had  this  been  done  a  month  ago,  to  allow  the 
earth  to  settle,  but  it  may  be  done  at  plant¬ 
ing  time,  making  the  ridges  a  couple  of 
inches  or  so  higher  to  allow  for  settling. 
After  the  ridges  are  well  made  up,  and  the 
top  levelled  off  with  a  rake,  set  the  plants 
Near  New  York  we  find  that  any  time  before 
the  10th  of  the  month  is  early  enough.  To 
those  who  know  nothing  whatever  about 
cultivating  the  sweet  potato,  we  may  say, 
that  the  sets  when  they  arrive  will  be 
tender-looking  shoots,  six  inches  or  more  in 
length  ;  they  should  have  a  good  cluster  of 
fibrous  roots  at  the  bottom,  and  each  have 
several  leaves,  those  at  the  top  being  young 
and  tender  as  in  any  other  growing  shoot. 
As  soon  as  the  sets  or  plants  are  received, 
mix  the  most  loamy  soil  at  hand  with  water, 
to  form  a  thin  mud,  about  like  cream  ;  then 
put  in  the  roots  of  each  plant — one  at  a  time, 
and  gently  work  it  about  until  every  fibre  of 
the  root  is  covered.  As  each  plant  is  dipped, 
or  “grouted,”  as  it  is  called, lay  its  roots  against 
that  of  the  preceding,  until  the  roots  make  a 
mass  as  large  as  the  double  fist ;  press  the 
roots  together  ;  dip  the  whole  mass  in  the 
mud  again,  and  then  with  ordinary  soil  put 
upon  the  mass,  as  long  as  it  will  stick,  make 
a  compact  ball  of  earth  that  completely  covers 
the  roots.  In  this  condition,  the  plants  will 
keep  until  the  ground  is  ready  for  planting. 
If  the  tender  tops  of  the  sets  are  bruised  or 
injured,  carefully  pinch  off  whatever  will  not 
recover,  but  no  more.  In  planting,  if  the 
earth  around  the  roots  has  so  dried  that  the 
plants  cannot  be  separated  without  breaking 
the  fibres,  wet  the  ball  of  earth  until  they 
will  separate  readily.  The  plants  are  to  be 
set  upon  the  top  of  the  ridge,  at  15  inches 
apart.  If  there  are  several  hands  to  do  the 
work,  let  one  with  a  dibble — a  stick  somewhat 
larger  than  a  broom-handle,  blunt  pointed — 
make  the  holes  about  6  inches  deep.  It  is  well 
to  have  the  dibble  15  inches  long,  to  serve  as 
a  measure  between  the  holes.  Another  hand 
should  place  the  plants  in  the  holes,  while  a 
third,  with  a  watering-pot  without  the  rose, 
or  a  bucket  of  water  and  a  dipper,  holds  the 
plant  erect  with  one  hand  and  fills  the  hole 
with  water  with  the  other.  If  the  soil  is 
light  and  sandy,  the  water  will  carry  it  to  the 
roots,  and  no  other  filling  in  is  needed,  but 
it  is  well  to  go  over  the  rows  the  next  day, 
and  where  necessary  draw  more  earth  to  the 
plant.  In  planting,  observe  one  thing :  Al¬ 
ways  make  sure  that  the  first  joint,  that  is, 
where  the  lowest  leaf  joins  the  stem,  is  always 
placed  well  below  the  surface,  as  this  will 
often  insure  the  success  of  a  very  unpromis¬ 
ing  set.  It  is  well  to  keep  a  few  sets  in  re¬ 
serve,  to  replace  any  that  may  die.  If  the 
plants  look  very  sorry  for  a  few  days  after 
planting,  do  not  be  discouraged  ;  so  long  as 
any  part  of  the  stem  remains  green,  the  set 
is  safe.  As  soon  as  the  roots  “  get  hold  of  the 
ground,”  as  the  gardeners  say,  new  shoots 
will  start,  and  often  from  the  joint  below 


the  golden  selenia  ( Selenia  aurea). 


enough,  in  England,  where  Chicory  is  used 
as  an  adulteration,  it  is  itself  falsified. 
Hassall,  in  his  work  on  adulterations,  says 
that  parsnips  and  carrots,  dried  and  roasted, 
are  used  to  adulterate  Chicory,  but  the  chief 
substitute  is  spent  tan-bark  that  has  been 
roasted.  We  cannot  see  why  either  of  these 
are  not  quite  as  good  substitutes  for  Coffee  as 
Chicory  itself,  and  none  of  them  are  superior 
to  peas,  Indian  corn,  or  roasted  ship-bread. 


Prairie  Flowers— Golden  Selenia. 

Those  who  have  read  of  the  beauty  of  prai¬ 
rie  flowers  are  quite  sure,  when  they  first  see 
a  real  prairie,  to  be  disappointed.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  most  persons  travel  late 
in  the  season.  Prairie  flowers  of  mid-sum¬ 
mer  and  later  are  large,  and  often  showy, 
but  being  largely  of  the  Sunflower  Family, 
are,  as  a  whole,  coarse  and  disappointing. 
Nevertheless  there  are  prairie  flowers  that 
are  worthy  of  all  the  praise  that  has  been 
given  them.  These  appear  quite  early  in  the 
season,  run  their  career  in  a  very  few  weeks, 
and  by  the  time  that  the  grasses  and  the  tall 
growing  plants  of  summer  come,  the  more  del¬ 
icate  spring  flowers  have  entirely  disappear¬ 
ed.  To  enjoy  prairie  flowers,  one  must  be  on 
hand  when  winter  gives  way  to  spring.  The 
writer's  first  experience  upon  a  prairie  in 
early  spring  was  in  Western  Texas  ;  he  recol¬ 
lects  one  stretch  of  Phlox  Drummondii  (now 
in  its  many  varieties  so  popular  in  our  gar¬ 
dens),  which,  variegated  by  a  blue  Lupine,  and 
here  and  there  patches  of  Lantana  and  Pent- 
stemons, formed  a  show  of  bedding  plants  that 
dwarfed  anything  that  could  be  seen  in  our 
gardens,  and  which  more  than  warranted  all 


to  be  of  the  structure  common  to  the  Mustard 
Family,  to  which  it  belongs.  The  seeds  and 
pods  present  peculiarities  distinguishing  it 
from  related  plants,  which,  while  of  interest 
to  botanists,  would  be  out  of  place  here.  We 
hope  that  the  friend  who  sent  the  plant  may 
look  out  for  the  promised  seeds,  that  we  may 
ascertain  its  value  as  a  garden  plant,  for 
should  it  make  there  such  a  show  as  it  does 
upon  the  prairies,  it  will  be  welcome.  The 
botanical  works  speak  of  it  as  “  annual  or 
biennial.”  The  specimens  that  were  sent 
us  have  every  appearance  of  an  annual. 


Culture  of  the  Sweet  Potato. 

The  cultivation  of  the  Sweet  Potato  in  the 
Northern  States  is  rapidly  extending.  With 
the  introduction  of  new  varieties,  it  is  per¬ 
haps  safe  to  say  that,  wherever  Indian  corn 
will  succeed,  a  fair  crop  of  sweet  potatoes 
can  be  raised.  Those  living  where  transpor¬ 
tation  from  southern  localities  is  costly,  are 
thus  enabled  to  enjoy  this  acceptable  vege¬ 
table  by  cultivating  it.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  each  one  to  raise  his  own  sets.  There  are 
those  who  make  a  business  of  this  and  affox-d 
the  plants  by  mail,  at  a  price  that  puts  them 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Though  the  plants 
are  very  tender  as  to  frost,  they  endure  car- 
riage  remarkably  well,  and  when  the  upper 
leaves  get  braised  when  sent  by  mail  or  ex¬ 
press,  the  sets,  if  well  i-ooted  at  the  start, 
will  readily  recover.  We  have  had  plants 
sent  by  mail  from  southern  Ohio  to  central 
Michigan,  and  though  they  looked  very  un¬ 
promising  when  they  came  to  hand,  very  few 
of  them  failed.  In  localities  north  of  New 
York  City,  the  third  week  of  June  is  quite 
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•ground.  While  the  plants  are  young,  and  be¬ 
fore  they  begin  run,  the  use  of  the  rake  upon 
the  ridges  will  keep  down  the  weeds  ;  after 
-culture  will  be  given  in  the  monthly  hints. 


The  Value  of  Common  Plants. 

That  a  plant  may  be  valuable  or  not,  ac¬ 
cording  to  circumstances,  is  most  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  common  “  Ox-eye  Daisy,” 
or  “  Whiteweed.”  This  perennial  plant 
( Leueanthemum  vulgare),  is  in  many  places, 
especially  at  the  East,  a  weed  so  abundant  as 
to  give  the  meadows  the  appearance  of  being 
sheeted  in  white.  While  it  is  not  known 
to  possess  any  deleterious  qualities,  it  is  truly 
a  weed  as  it  occupies  ground  intended  for 
other  plants,  and  thus  becomes  a  nuisance. 
In  February  and  March,  as  we  have  passed 
the  show  windows  of  the  Broadway  and 
other  florists,  we  have  thought  of  the  aston¬ 
ishment  with  which  the  farmer,  whose  fields 
are  in  summer  filled  with  this  pest,  would 
see  the  large  clusters  of  these  flow¬ 
ers  offered  for  sale.  Singularly 
enough,  the  Ox-eye  Daisy  has  at¬ 
tained  to  the  dignity  of  a  florists’ 
flower.  Plants  of  this  weed  are 
dug  up  by  the  thousand — many  a 
farmer  would  gladly  spare  them 
— and  under  the  florist’s  care,  in 
houses  artificially  heated,  are 
forced  into  bloom  soon  after  mid¬ 
winter.  Clusters  of  these  flowers 
are  not  only  taken  by  ladies  for 
personal  adornment,  being  worn 
upon  the  dress  or  in  the  hair,  but 
they  are  used  in  floral  decorations. 

With  the  recent  custom  of  “Easter 
Cards,”  now  as  elaborately  decor¬ 
ated  as  Christmas  and  New  Year’s 
Cards,  we  find  the  Ox-eye  abund¬ 
antly  employed  in  ornament¬ 
ing  them.  Enormous  clusters  of 
this  flower  alone,  or  the  same 
worked  into  various  decorative 
compositions,  are  a  marked  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  present  Easter  Cards. 

That  a  midsummer  flower  should 
he  made  prominent  in  Easter 
decorations,  where  only  those 
flowers  characteristic  of  the  earli¬ 
est  spring  are  appropriate,  is  no 
doubt  explained  by  the  name.  In 
England  the  true  Daisy  is  one  of 
the  spring  flowers,  and  as  White- 
weed  is  the  only  one  of  our  wild  flowers 
called  “  Daisy,”  that  name  being  often  used 
without  the  prefix  “Ox-eye.”  Those  who 
know  nothing  about  plants  confound  the 
two,  and  make  a  flower  which  rarely  shows 
itself  before  summer  do  duty  for  Easter. 


Primroses,  Old  and  Hew— The  Cashmerian. 

The  native  Primrose  of  England  is  more 
generally  interwoven  with  poetry  and  litera¬ 
ture  than  perhaps  any  other  flower.  Besides 
as  Primrose,  it  is  often  mentioned  as  Cow¬ 
slip,  and  Oxlip,  names  which,  with  others 
more  local,  are  given  to  the  wild  varieties  of 
Primula  veris.  The  Polyanthuses,  which  pro¬ 
duce  flowers  of  singular  markings  and  rare 
beauty,  are  cultivated  forms  of  the  common 
English  Primrose,  and  deservedly  receive 
much  attention  from  English  gardeners.  It 
is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  various  kinds  of 
Primrose,  so  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  to 
which  attaches  so  much  of  interest,  are  so 
seldom  seen  in  our  gardens.  Belonging  to  a 
moist  climate,  it  is  only  in  exceptional  local¬ 
ities,  where  there  are  more  moisture  and  shade 
than  our  gardens  usually  afford,  that  they 
can  be  preserved  from  year  to  year.  They 
are  richly  worth  the  artificial  protection  re¬ 
quired  for  their  successful  culture,  but  few 
of  our  amateur  gardeners  will  take  the 


'l'lie  Medlar  on  Long;  Island. — In  an 

article  on  the  Medlar,  in  April  last,  we  cited 
some  trees  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  the  only 
ones  that  we  knew  of.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Hewlett, 
■Queens  Co.  (L.  I.),  N.  Y.,  kindly  informs  us 
that  at  “Rock  Hall,”  her  residence,  the  tree 
succeeds  perfectly,  there  being  on  the  estate 
one  14  feet  high,  which  bore  last  season 
some  two  bushels  of  fruit.  Mrs.  H.  suggests 
that  it  succeeds  well  when  grafted  on  the 
pear.  In  Europe  seedling  medlars  are  most 
generally  used  as  stocks  upon  which  to  bud, 
or  graft,  but  the  pear  is  also  used,  as  are  the 
’White-Thorn,  and  more  especially  the  Quince, 
-which  is  in  England  a  favorite  stock  for  it. 


the  cashmerian  primrose  ( Primula  Cashmeriana). 

touble  to  give  it.  If  the  English  Primroses 
will  not  generally  succeed  in  our  gardens, 
there  are  others  that  are  not  so  difficult  to 
manage,  and  of  late  years  several  have  been 
introduced  that,  coming  from  climates  more 
like  our  own,  are  better  suited  to  our  gardens. 
A  few  years  ago  we  figured  the  Cortusa-like 
Primrose,  Primula  cortusoides ;  this,  and 
especially  its  variety  amcena,  is  a  plant  that 
increases  in  favor  with  us  each  year ;  amcena 
— “lovely,”  exactly  describes  this  charming 
spring  flower.  The  Japan  Primrose  ( Primu¬ 
la  JcCponica),  brought  out  a  few  years  ago 
with  such  a  flourish  of  adjectives,  and  figured 
with  such  pyramids  of  flowers,  has  not,  with 
us,  come  up  to  the  representations.  Another 
quite  recent  introduction  is  the  Cashmerian 
Primrose  ( Primula  Cashmeriana),  which,  as 
its  name  indicates,  comes  from  a  country 
whence  of  late  many  choice  garden  plants 
have  been  received.  The  engraving  shows 
the  plant  much  reduced  ;  in  England  it  has 
produced  flower  stems  between  one  and  two 


feet  high,  with  flowers  an  inch  to  an  inch 
and  a  half  across.  Our  few  plants  are  too 
young  to  show  what  they  may  do  when  well 
established.  The  leaves  are  well  formed,  and 
the  flowers,  with  their  handsomely  notched 
corollas,  are  of  a  fine  mauve  color.  We  do 
not  commend  a  plant  for  general  culture  un¬ 
less  we  have  had  more  than  a  single  season’s 
experience  with  it,  and  we  can  only  say  of 
this  Primrose  that  it  looks  very  promising. 
Primroses,  as  a  general  tiling,  vary  greatly 
from  the  seed,  and  they  are  likely  to  repay 
the  careful  cultivator  who  will  undertake  to 
establish  a  race  quite  suited  to  our  climate. 


How  to  Destroy  Currant  Worms. 

“H.  G.,”  Cheshire,  Conn.,  writes  that  he 
has  used  air-slaked  lime  to  destroy  currant 
worms,  and  finds  it  “to  do  the  work  pretty 
surely,”  and  congratulates  himself  that  he 
runs  “  no  danger  from  poison.”  This  last  re¬ 
mark  has  reference  to  the  use  of  White  Hel¬ 
lebore,  which  some  fear  to  use  because  it  is 
poisonous.  With  regard  to  this,  we  would 
say  that  when  Hellebore  is  promptly  used,  at 
the  first  appearance  of  the  insects,  its  use  will 
be  discontinued  long  before  the  fruit  is  ripe. 
Were  the  fruit  to  be  but  partially  covered 
with  the  powder,  it  would  be  so  soiled  that  no 
one  would  eat  it.  Were  one  to  eat  a  berry 
upon  which  was  any  considerable  portion  of 
powdered  Hellebore,  the  taste  would  at  once 
prevent  the  eating  of  more.  Indeed  we  can 
not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  any  injury  to  re¬ 
sult  from  the  eating  of  fruit  from  bushes 
upon  which  Hellebore  has  been  used  to  kill 
insects.  The  poison  has  been  widely  used  for 
many  years,  and  we  have  never  heard  of 
any  ill  result  from  its  application.  When 
dusted  upon  the  bushes  as  a  dry  powder,  it 
may  cause  severe  sneezing,  but  it  is  vastly 
better  to  use  it  mixed  with  water.  Place  a 
tablespoonful  of  powder  in  a  bowl ;  pour  upon 
it  a  little  boiling  hot  water  ;  stir  so  as  to  wet 
every  particle,  then  add  more  water,  stir  well 
and  pour  into  a  pail ;  then  rinse  the  bowl 
and  pour  the  washings  into  the  pail,  which  is 
then  to  be  filled  with  cold  water.  Thus  pre¬ 
pared,  the  mixture  is  to  be  syringed  over  the 
bushes.  Two,  or  at  most  three,  applications 
will  finish  the  “worms,”  and  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  find  a  safer  or  more  effective  remedy. 
Success  with  this,  as  with  all  similar  things, 
depends  upon  applying  the  remedy  early. 
Those  who  will  take  the  pains,  and  where 
there  are  but  a  few  bushes,  it  is  advisable  to 
do  so,  can  avoid  much  of  the  necessity  of 
poisoning,  by  destroying  the  eggs  of  the  ca¬ 
terpillar.  These  are  laid  upon  the  underside 
of  the  lower  leaves  of  the  bushes,  and  the 
leaves  themselves  may  be  plucked,  or  the 
eggs  crushed  between  the  thumb  and  finger. 


Xliuntoerg-’s  Spiraea. — Some  six  or 
eight  years  ago  we  described  this  fine  shrub, 
Spircea  Thunbergii.  It  was  then  rare  with, 
us,  and  the  illustration  was  made  from  a 
potted  plant  a  foot  or  so  high.  Now  that  it 
is  abundant,  there  being  in  the  garden  a  mass 
10  feet  or  more  across,  we  think  none  the 
less  of  it.  In  its  graceful  habit,  with  its 
delicate  leaves  of  a  tender  green,  it  is  beauti¬ 
ful  without  flowers,  but  when  its  profusion 
of  small  flowers  hides  the  foliage  with  a  sheet 
of  white,  this  bed  is  worth  a  journey  to  see. 
Those  looking  for  neat,  small  flowering  shrubs, 
should  not  omit  this  from  ever  so  small  a 
list.  It  is,  we  should  add,  perfectly  hardy. 
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B3F  For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 


A  Handy  Wash  Bench. 


A  good,  strong  Wash  Bench  is  a  household 
article  that  is  always  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  to  work  over  it.  In  many  cases  benches 
are  made  too  frail,  and  soon  become  loose  in 
the  joints,  if  they  do  not  quite  break  down, 
or  they  do  not  set  level  and  steady,  and  the 
tub  is  continually  slipping.  Mr.  E.  C.  Shook, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  a  sketch  of  a  wash 


Fig.  1. — A  FOLDING  WASH  BENCH. 


bench  which  is  both  simple  and  substantial. 
It  is  made  of  two  3  by  3-inch  joist,  about  3 
feet  in  length.  Cut  them  both  in  the  middle, 
as  shown  in  figure  1,  so  that  they  will  cross 
like  a  pair  of  shears.  The  legs,  one  in  each 
end  of  the  joists,  may  be  about  20  inches  to 
the  top  of  the  bench.  After  setting  the  tub 
upon  the  center  of  the  bench,  mark  where 
the  outside  comes  on  the  joist,  and  bore  holes 
for  pegs,  which,  when  put  in,  will  hold  the 
tub  firmly  in  place,  figure  2.  Other  holes 
may  be  bored  for  smaller  or  larger  tubs. 


When  not  in  use,  the  “  shears” — which  should 
have  a  bolt  through  the  center — may  be  clos¬ 
ed  and  the  wash-bench  put  out  of  the  way. 


The  Treatment  of  Bed-Bugs. 

Many  persons,  when  they  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  Bed-Bugs,  try  to  find  some  synonym, 
as  “Night  Walkers,”  or  “Tortoises,”  and 
some  borrow  the  French  and  call  them 
“Chinches,”  or  “  Punaise.”  In  a  very  pleasant 
letter  “  Mrs.  M.  A.,”  Fairfax  Co.,  Va.,  writes: 
“Bed-Bugs — yes,  its  an  ugly  name.”  True, 
but  it  is  an  ugly  thing,  and  “  things  should 
be  called  by  their  right  names.” — When  one 
means  Bed-Bugs,  it  is  best  to  have  no  mis¬ 
understanding,  and  to  say  Bed-Bugs.  When  a 
London  firm  put  on  their  sign  “Bed-Bug 
Destroyers  to  Her  Majesty,”  we  know  what 
kind  of  bugs  the  firm  destroy,  and  infer  that 
even  Royalty  itself  is  not  free  from  the 
troubles  of  ordinary  humanity.  As  to  how 
the  bugs  “originate  in  bedsteads,”  as  our 
correspondent  asks,  there  is  but  one  way — 
they  come  from  the  eggs  laid  by  other  bugs. 
But  one  may  be  sorely  troubled  at  night,  and 
the  most  careful  search  will  not  discover  any 
bugs  in  the  bedstead.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 


generally  known  that  the  bugs  do  not  always 
harbor  in  the  bedstead.  They  will  hide  under 
the  base-board,  in  the  cracks  of  the  floor, 
under  the  loose  edges  of  the  wall  paper,  or 
wherever  they  can  find  a  shelter.  From 
these  places  they  will  come  at  night,  make 
their  attack  and  retreat  to  them  again  by 
daylight.  They  have  been  known  to  travel 
20  or  30  feet  to  reach  the  bed.  One  of  the 
remarkable  things  about  the  bed-bug  is  the 
length  of  time  it  will  live  without  food.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  bugs  have  lived  for 
13  years  in  a  corked  bottle,  and  when  re¬ 
leased  were  alive,  but  very  flat  and  hungry, 
and  one  case  is  mentioned  of  a  bedstead  that 
had  been  taken  down  and  stored  for  45  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  bugs  still  alive,  though,  it  is  added,  “they 
were  like  living  skeletons.”  Generally  the 
difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  bugs  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  bedstead  alone  is  looked  to, 
while  the  crevices  in  the  room  abound  with 
them.  The  old-fashioned  treatment  of  bugs 
was,  at  the  May  house-cleaning,  to  thorough¬ 
ly  scald  the  bedstead.  Quicksilver  was  then 
beaten  up  with  the  whites  of  eggs  and 
every  joint  smeared,  and  every  crack  filled 
with  the  mixture.  This  was  a  very  useless 
performance,  so  far  as  the  quicksilver  was 
concerned  ;  wherever  the  white  of  egg  filled 
a  crack,  or  varnished  over  a  bug  or  eggs,  it 
would  be  of  use,  but  the  quicksilver  itself 
was  utterly  useless.  The  next,  in  order  of 
time,  was  the  bug-poison  of  the  apothecary  : 
a  solution  of  Corrosive-Sublimate  in  alcohol. 
This  would,  no  doubt,  kill  every  insect  it 
touched,  but  so  many  fatal  accidents  resulted 
from  keeping  such  a  dangerous  poison  in  the 
house,  that  its  use  has  been  properly  well 
nigh  abandoned  for  better  methods.  Bugs 
may  be  killed  at  once  by  the  use  of  Kerosene, 
or  Benzine.  Kerosene  retains  its  odor  for  a 
longtime  ;  Benzine  soon  evaporates,  but  there 
is  danger  from  fire  in  using  it,  and  this  should 
always  be  kept  in  mind.  By  the  use  of  a 
syringe  or  pipette  with  a  rubber  ball  attached 
— such  as  is  used  for  filling  some  of  the  foun¬ 
tain  pens,  benzine  may  be  forced  into  every 
crevice  of  the  bedstead,  or  into  the  cracks  of 
the  wall  and  floor.  This  should  be  done  early 
in  the  day  and  the  room  well  aired  before 
night.  If  the  bedstead  is  taken  down,  on 
putting  it  together  fill  every  joint  and  crack 
with  hard  soap,  and  let  every  visible  crevice 
around  the  base-board  and  elsewhere  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner.  By  proper  care  the 
bugs  may  be  easily  destroyed  and  kept  out. 
Our  correspondent  does  not  seek  relief  from 
the  trouble,  but  wishes  to  know  how  to  keep 
free.  We  can  only  advise  her  to  watch,  and 
whenever  a  bug  is  discovered,  find  where  it 
hides  and  kill  it.  It  is  useless  to  begin  war 
until  the  enemy  is  seen.  By  killing  off  the 
advance,  much  future  trouble  will  be  avoided. 


A  Folding  Clothes-Horse. 

The  “  Handy  Clothes  Dryer,”  given  in  the 
April  number,  has  induced  several  of  our 
readers  to  send  sketches  and  descriptions 
of  other  forms  of  home-made  “  holders,” 
“  horses,”  or  “  bars,”  for  drying  clothes.  The 
engraving  here  presented  is  from  a  drawing 
sent  by  Mr.  M.  O.  Lanfair,  Franklin  Co., 
Mass.,  who  writes:  “We  have  found  it  to 
be  very  handy  and  useful.  The  sketch  shows 
the  clothes-bars  when  opened.  When  it  is 
not  in  use,  it  can  be  folded  so  that  it  takes 
up  only  about  six  inches  of  space,  and  can 


therefore  be  easily  put  out  of  the  way.”  The 
size  of  the  “bars ”  will  depend  upon  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  family.  Mr.  L.  has  the 


A  HANDY  HOME-MADE  CLOTHES-HORSE. 

legs  and  cross-rods  40  inches  in  length,  and 
the  other  parts  of  the  “  horse  ”  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  to  them,  as  indicated  in  the  engraving.. 


An  Adjustable  Boot- Jack. 


A  Boot-Jack  is  often  a  convenience,  and  to 
some  persons  a  necessary  article  of  daily  use. 
Mr.  E.  E.  Keller,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends 
a  description,  accompanied  by  drawings,  of 
a  boot-jack  which  he  has  had  in  use  for  some 
time.  “It  is  like  a  common  one,  only  that 
the  back  is  split  lengthwise  through  the  cen¬ 
ter,  so  that  it  can  be  set  for  any  size  of  boot. 
This  is  done  by  setting  one  heel  between  the 
two  halves  at  the  back  end,  thus  making  the 
front  end,  where  the  other  boot  heel  goes, 
narrower,  at  the  same  time  pressing  the  sides 


of  the  pieces  against  the  boot.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  “  jack  ”  is  shown  in  figure  1,  and 
the  position  of  the  parts  when  in  use  in  fig.  2. 


More  About  Water  Jugs. 

In  April  last  we  gave  a  method  of  supply¬ 
ing  a  Water  Jug  with  a  bail.  This  reminds 
Frederick  Johnson,  Clinton  Co.,  Ill.,  to  say 
something  more  about  jugs.  He  very  prop¬ 
erly  suggests  that  a  water  jug  to  be  taken  to 
the  field,  no  matter  what  kind  of  a  handle  it 
may  have,  should  be  wrapped  in  several 
thicknesses  of  some  kind  of  cloth,  securely 
bound  around  it.  For  this  purpose  pieces  of 
old  carpet,  or  quilts,  or  even  gunny  bags  will 
answer.  By  thoroughly  wetting  this  cover¬ 
ing  at  the  start,  and  moistening  it  as  it  gets 
dry,  if  the  jug  be  placed  in  the  shade,  but 
where  there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air,  the 
water  will  keep  very  cool,  and  be  vastly  more 
refreshing  than  from  a  jug  without  such  a 
covering.  This  cooling  of  the  water  in  a  jug 
thus  covered  is  due  to  the  fact  that  evapora¬ 
tion  reduces  the  temperature.  Every  boy 
knows  this,  when  he  wets  his  finger  to  know 
which  way  the  wind  blows.  The  writer  once 
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•travelled  in  Mexico,  where  horse-back  is  the 
only  means  of  locomotion.  As  in  that  arid 
country  watering  places  are  far  apart,  it  is 
the  custom  for  each  traveller  to  cany  a  gourd 
of  water  hung  at  the  horn  of  his  saddle. 
This  gourd  is  often  covered  with  several 
thicknesses  of  cloth,  which  are  kept  moist  for 
the  purpose  of  cooling  the  water  within.  All 
through  Mexico  the  family  supply  of  water 
is  usually  from  some  stream  or  pond  ;  the 
water  is  placed  in  large  jars,  holding  several 
gallons,  of  porous  earthenware,  much  like 
that  of  which  our  flower  pots  are  made. 
The  water  gradually  oozes  through  the  sides 
of  these  pots,  and  in  evaporating  cools  the 
contents,  and  though,  as  a  general  thing,  the 
Mexicans  have  no  ice,  they  can  always  give 
the  traveller  a  drink  of  cool  water.  Our 
correspondent,  who  has  no  need  to  apologize 
for  his  writing  because  he  is  not  a  native,  is 
a  little  sentimental.  He  says,  in  effect :  If 
any  one  who  tries  his  suggestion  (as  to  the 
covered  jug)  should,  after  wiping  his  perspir¬ 
ing  brow,  and  taking  a  refreshing  draft,  give 
a  kindly  thought  to  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  (from  which  he  has  received  so  many 
useful  suggestions),  he  will  feel  amply  repaid. 


A  Screen  for  the  Back  Door. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  shut  off  a  view 
of  the  back  door  and  its  surroundings  by  a 
screen,  so  that  the  inmates  may  pass  to  the 
dairy  house,  wood  shed,  and  other  out-build¬ 
ings  unnoticed  by  passers  along  the  highway, 
and  others.  A  screen  of  lattice-work  an¬ 
swers  very  well,  and  one  made  with  thin 
slats  crossing  one  another,  and  so  painted  as 
not  to  be  conspicuous,  will  present  a  neat 
appearance  and  be  serviceable.  But  such  a 
screen  of  itself  attracts  attention,  and  is  too 
artificial  for  a  country  home.  A  screen  may 
be  made  of  evergreens,  set  in  a  straight  line 
to  form  a  tall  hedge.  Or,  where  the  land  can 
be  afforded,  they  may  be  set  in  two  lines  to 
form  a  broad  belt,  the  trees  in  one  row  being 
opposite  the  intervals  in  the  next.  This 
makes,  perhaps,  the  best  of  living  screens, 
but  they  are  somewhat  slow  in  growth,  and 
take  up  considerable  space.  Still,  the  Norway 
Spruce,  the  tree  on  the  whole  best  suited  to 
the  purpose,  will  soon  become  large  enough, 
and  some  temporary  screen  may  be  used  in  the 
meanwhile.  If  these  trees  are  set  in  a  single 
line,  place  them  six  feet  apart,  but  if  in  two 
lines,  they  may  be  10  feet  apart.  A  screen 
that  is  both  serviceable  and  agreeable  to  the 
eye,  may  be  made  by  setting  posts  as  high  as 
desired,  along  the  line  of  the  screen,  and  con¬ 
nect  the  top  of  these  posts  by  a  cap-board. 
Below  this  cap  stretch  a  number  of  wires, 
and  the  frame  work  of  the  screen  is  complete. 
Plant  along  the  screen  every  6  or  8  feet,  quick¬ 
growing  grape  vines.  The  Clinton  or  Taylor 
are  the  most  useful  for  foliage,  though  the 
Concord  will  grow  fast  enough,  and  give  an 
abundance  of  fruit  besides.  Until  the  grape 
vines  are  large  enough,  annuals,  such  as 
morning-glories,  may  be  sown,  or  some  roots 
of  the  Madeira-vine  planted.  In  three  years, 
at  the  most,  the  grape-vine  screen  will  be 
complete.  The  vines  should  be  trained  with 
a  view  to  cover  the  screen  with  foliage. 


Am  Oven  Wanted. — Of  the  many  ad¬ 
juncts  to  the  house  that  we  have  given,  we  do 
not  think  an  oven  is  included.  “S.  H.  G.,” 
Northumberland  Co.,  Pa.,  wishes  to  build 
*  ‘An  out-door  country  bake-oven.  ”  He  would 


have  the  oven  “  with  a  closed  heater  or  fire¬ 
place  to  receive  copper  kettles  for  making  ap¬ 
ple-butter,  etc.,  with  doors  to  the  fire-place, 
which  should  be  large  enough  to  receive 
knots  from  the  wood-pile.” — There  are  many 
such  ovens  all  over  the  country,  and  we  hope 
that  those  having  a  specially  convenient  one 
will  send  a  drawing,  with  measurements,  and, 
if  possible,  number  and  kind  of  brick  re¬ 
quired.  We  are  sure  that  such  will  meet  the 
wants  of  many  besides  our  correspondent. 

Household  -Notes  and  Queries. 

Bacon  and  Greens. — Don’t.  Don’t  cook 
the  greens  with  the  bacon,  ham,  pork,  or 
what  not.  It  makes  no  difference  what  kind 
of  greens  one  has — whether  spinach  from 
the  garden,  or  “cowslips,”  or  dandelions  from 
the  streams  or  fields,  don’t  cook  either  with 
fat  meat.  The  fact  that  vegetable  food  tends 
to  correct  evils  from  the  long  continued  use 
of  salted  meat  has  given  rise  to  the  notion 
that  greens  should  be  cooked  with  the  meat. 
Cook  the  greens  in  a  separate  vessel,  with 
only,  if  need  be,  a  little  salt.  Thus  treated, 
every  variety  of  greens  will  not  only  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  taste,  but  vastly  more  di¬ 
gestible.  Most  kinds  of  greens,  after  they  are 
boiled  quite  tender,  should  be  thoroughly 
drained  upon  a  colander ;  then  turn  them 
into  a  wooden  bowl  and  chop  very  fine. 

Movable  Wardrobes  and  Closets.— “J. 
B.,”  Republic  Co.,  Kansas,  being  about  to 
build  a  house,  says:  “We  are  thinking  of 
leaving  out  the  closets,  if  we  can  make  large 
wardrobes  that  can  be  moved  easily  by  taking 
them  apart,”  and  asks  for  suggestions  and 
help.  We  were  about  to  write  that  this  must 
be  some  man  who  has  not  taken  the  advice 
of  Ins  wife,  but  find  it  to  be  from  a  lady. 
Here  is  certainly  a  novel  case — a  lady  propos¬ 
ing  to  have  a  house  without  closets  !  It  is 
usually  the  other  way,  and  wherever  a  woman 
has  the  planning  of  the  house,  she  provides 
for  a  plenty  of  closets,  whatever  else  there 
may  be.  But  the  case  in  point  is — our  Kansas 
house-keeper  wishes  to  know  about  ward¬ 
robes  and  closets  that  can  be  easily  moved  by 
taking  them  apart.  Can  any  sister  house¬ 
keeper  help  her  by  plans  and  suggestions? 

Spring  Lamb  and  Peas.— There  are  some 
combinations  of  food  that  are  accepted 
as  right  and  proper,  such  as  “Roast  Goose 
and  Apple  Sauce;”  “Pork  and  Beans,”  etc. 
“Spring  Lamb  and  Green  Peas”  are  offered 
at  nearly  all  seasons  at  the  restaurants ; 
one  who  orders  it  will  be  served  with  a  piece 
of  roast  lamb  and  a  dish  of  peas.  Our  idea 
of  “  Lamb  and  Peas”  is  quite  different  from 
this,  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  it  is  pre¬ 
pared.  If  the  lamb  is  to  be  bought,  get  the 
neck-piece,  as  it  is  cheapest.  If  produced 
upon  the  farm  take  the  neck  because  it  is  the 
best.  Let  us  say  by  way  of  digression,  that 
the  faults  of  American  cookery  are  largely 
due  to  not  looking  far  enough  ahead.  There 
is  probably  not  a  family  which  the  American 
Agriculturist  visits  that  would  not  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  making  a  bill  of  fare  for  the  week. 
Benefited  not  only  in  having  a  greater  varie¬ 
ty  but  in  the  arrangement  of  the  meals,  so 
that  one  will  have  reference  to  the  other. 
Lamb  and  peas  should  be  thought  of  the  day 
before  it  is  served.  Have  the  neck-piece 
properly  chipped,  or  cut  into  chops.  If  for 
Wednesday’s  dinner,  begin  with  it  on  Tues¬ 
day.  Put  the  lamb-chops  of  the  neck  into 
water  to  well  cover  them  and  allow  them  to 


stew — simmer,  not  boil,  for  at  least  two 
hours,  adding  water,  if  needed,  to  keep  the 
meat  covered.  Having  stewed  the  lamb  for 
two  hours,  or  until  tender,  put  it  aside  until 
the  next  day.  An  hour  before  dinner  remove 
every  particle  of  fat  that  has  gathered  and 
hardened  over  the  stewed  lamb.  Then  hav¬ 
ing  the  needed  quantity  of  shelled  peas,  put 
them  in  a  sauce-pan  and  pour  over  the  liquid 
from  the  lamb,  and  cook  gently  until  the  peas 
are  done  ;  then  put  in  the  already  cooked 
lamb,  and  when  this  is  well  heated,  serve. 
This,  properly  cooked,  will  be  found  to  be 
most  acceptable,  as  the  lamb-broth  flavors  the 
peas,  and  is  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 


Conveniences  for  Weighing  Small 
Articles. 

Those  who  use  a  spring-scale,  or  steelyard, 
for  weighing  butter,  cheese,  fruits,  etc. ,  will 
find  a  great  convenience  in  a  wooden  bar  or 
arm,  like  the  one  shown  in  the  accompanying 
engravings.  These  are  made  from  drawings 


1.— BAR  IN  POSITION.  2. — BAR  THROWN  UP. 


sent  by  H.  M.  Bissell,  Cortlandt  Co.,  N.  Y. 
The  best  place  for  such  an  arm,  as  to  light, 
etc.,  may  be  where  a  stationary  bar  would  be 
greatly  in  the  way.  Let  the  bar  be  fastened 
to  a  post  by  a  large  screw,  as  shown  at  a,  in 
figure  1.  When  not  in  use,  it  can  be  thrown 
up  in  the  position  shown  in  figure  2,  when 
it  is  entirely  out  of  the  way.  A  peg  or  a 
brad,  c,  fitting  into  the  lower  side  of  the 


Fig.  3. — METHOD  OF  WEIGHING  A  BOWL, 

block,  b,  adds  security.  Mr.  B.  also  sends  a 
sketch  of  a  device  for  holding  the  butter 
bowl  while  being  weighed.  Three  strips  of 
wood,  each  2  feet  long,  l‘/o  inch  wide,  and 
1  inch  thick,  are  notched  to  fit  securely  under 
the  rim  of  the  bowl,  as  shown  in  figure  3. 
A  loop  of  strong  cord  is  tied  into  a  hole  in 
the  upper  end  of  each  strip.  The  three  loops 
are  brought  together  and  bound  with  twine, 
above  which  they  act  as  a  single  loop  for  the 
insertion  of  the  hook  of  the  spring-balance. 
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The  Doctor’s  Talks. 


The  opening  of  Spring  is  to  me  the  beginning  of 
what  might  be  called  “  The  What-is-it  ?  Season.” 
When  the  pleasant  weather  allows  you  to  go  about 
in  the  woods  and  lanes,  and  over  the  farm,  many 
of  you  find  things  which  are  new  and  strange  to 
you,  and  it  is  very  natural,  if  you  can  not  learn 
about  them  otherwise,  that  you  should  send  them  to 
“The  Doctor,”  asking  about  them  in  various  ways, 
but  all  are  forms  of  saying  “What  is  it?” — Ido 
not  speak  of  this  to  find  fault,  for  I  am  very  glad 
that  it  is  so,  and  I  would  encourage  you  all  to  fol¬ 
low  the  example  of  Master  Eddie,  who  sends  the 
very  first  letter  of  this  kind  that  came  to  me  this 
season.  Eddie  is  nine  years  old,  lives  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  writes  :  “  I  have  found  in  the  stone 
quarry  on  this  place,  a  little  stone  ;  it  is  in  a  sort 
of  mud  ;  I  would  like  to  know  the  name  of  them, 
and  how  they  were  formed. 

Wo  Call  Them  ‘  Indian  Beads.’  ” 

Master  Eddie  has  done  very  well  fora  boy  of  nine. 
If  older  persons  would  write  just  what  they  wish 
to  say  and  then  stop, 
it  would  greatly  help 
those  of  us  who  have 
many  letters  to  read  and 
answer.  That  other 
boys — and  girls  too — 
may  know  what  Eddie’s 
“Indian  Beads”  are 
like,  I  give  an  engrav¬ 
ing  of  a  few  of  them,  of 
the  real  size  in  figure  1. 
Fig.  1.— “  INDIAN  BEADS.”  They  are  evidently  of 
stone  and  of  a  regular 
form,  though  many  are  more  or  less  broken,  and 
of  a  slightly  bluish  color.  As  most  of  them  have 
a  hole  in  the  center,  no  doubt  this  suggested  the 
idea  that  they  were  “beads,”  and  made  by  the 
“Indians.”  I  do  not  think  that  I  can  tell  “how 
they  were  formed,”  other  than  to  say  that,  like 
Topsey,  they  “growed  so.”  These  “  beads  ”  date 
far  back  of  any  Indians  of  which  we  have  any  ac¬ 
count,  indeed  before  human  life  of  any  kind  was 
known.  Instead  of  being  the  work  of  human  hands  : 

The  “Beads”  Are  Fossils. 

As  this  will  cause  many  to  ask  :  What  is  a  fos¬ 
sil  ?  I  will  answer  it  in  advance.  The  word  is  from 
the  Latin  and  means  “  dug  out  of  the  earth,”  but 
is  now  applied  only  to  the  remains  of  things  that 
were  formerly  living  —  animals  and  plants  —  of 
which  there  are  a  vast  number,  from  those  so  small 
as  to  require  a  powerful  microscope  to  see  them  at 
all,  up  to  others  larger  than  the  largest  elephant. 
These  animals  and  vegetables,  or  parts  of  them, 
are  often — not  always — petrified,  that  is  turned  into 
stone.  It  is  not,  however,  strictly  proper  to  say 
that  such  things  are  turned  into  stone.  Limestone, 
and  other  stones  may  be 
dissolved  in  water,  and  as 
the  parts  of  plants  or  ani¬ 
mals  decay,  this  dissolved 
stone  is  deposited  in  the 
place  of  these  parts,  and  in 
time  we  have  a  stone  cast  of 
the  original.  These  beads, 
then,  give  in  stone  some¬ 
thing  that  was  once  alive. 

You  will  next  wish  to  know 
what  plant  or  animal  could 
ever  have  lived  that  look¬ 
ed  like  these  fossils. 

These  “  beads  ”  are  parts  of 
something  else — only  fragments,  and  belong  to 
animals  about  which  we  know  but  very  little.  In 
the  fossil  state,  there  are  found  a  great  many  of 
what  the  quarry-men  call  “Stone-Lilies,”  one  of 
the  most  common  of  which  is  shown  in  figure  2. 
This  looks  much  like  the  bud  of  a  Lily,  and  is  upon 
a  jointed  stem,  often  several  inches  long.  These 
fossils  would  be  very  puzzling,  were  there  not  now 
found  at  least  one  such  creature  still  living.  This, 
figure  3,  now  lives  in  the  sea,  near  the  West  Indies, 


and  a  study  of  this  allows  the  fossil  forms  to  be 
understood.  It  belongs  to  the  Radiate  animals,  of 
which  the  most  familiar  are  the  Star-fishes  com¬ 
mon  all’ along  our  coast.  I  can  now  only  say  that 
these  animals  have  all  their  parts  arranged  around 
a  central  portion.  These  creatures,  of  which  the 
“Stone-Lily”  is  one,  are  called  Crinoids,  a  name 
from  the  Greek  which  means  “lily-like.”  They 
have  a  central  stem,  which  is  made  up  of  short 
joints  placed  one  upon  another,  and  on  the  top 
there  are  five  arms  or 
rays,  which,  as  in  fig¬ 
ure  3,  are  often  much 
divided.  The  animal’s 
body  is  strengthened 
by  having  a  great  deal 
of  lime  in  its  sub¬ 
stance,  and  seems 
more  like  a  stone 
formation  than  like  a 
living  thing.  The 
finding  of  this  “Head 
of  Medusa”  as  it  is 
called,  in  the  West 
Indian  seas,  shows 
that  the  fossil  “Stone 
Lilies  ”  were  animals 
much  like  a  star-fish 
upon  a  jointed  stem, 
which  would  allow  it 
to  sway  back  and 
forth  with  the  waves. 
The  fossils  which  Eddie  sends  would  perhaps  be  a 
great  puzzle,  did  not  the  discovery  of  this  living  one 
show  that  these  “  Indian  Beads  ”  are  the  separated 
joints  of  the  stem  of  a  similar  creature.  While 
these  Crinoids  are  so  rare  at  present,  they  must 
have  been  very  abundant  in  the  seas  of  the  ancient 
world,  for  there  are  in  this  country  and  in  Northern 
Europe  extensive  beds  of  limestone  which  are 
largely  made  up  of  the  remains  of  myriads  of  these 
creatures.  In  some  parts  of  Europe  these  joints 
are  known  as  “  wheel-stones,”  and  the  very  perfect 
ones  are  collected  and  strung  to  be  used  as  orna¬ 
ments.  In  one  part  of  the  north  of  England, 
where  similar  fossils  are  very  abundant,  they  are 
known  by  the  name  of  “  St.  Cuthbert’s  Beads.” 

In  sending  fossils,  especially  if  they  have  deli¬ 
cate  markings,  always  wrap  each  one  separately  in 
soft  paper,  so  that  they  will  not  get  rubbed  in  the 
mail.  Observe  that  no  writing  should  be  with  such 
specimens,  unless  they  are  small  and  letter  postage 
is  paid.  If  sent  as  third-class  matter,  as  samples, 
on  which  the  postage  is  one  cent  for  each  two 
ounces,  the  parcel  should  always  be  so  done  up 
that  the  contents  may  be  inspected.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  if  a  wooden  box  is  used,  no  tacks  should  be  put 
in  to  hold  the  cover,  and  in  the  case  of  any  parcel, 
use  no  paste,  gum,  or  sealing  wax.  In  short,  the 
package  should  be  readily  opened  by  untying 
the  string.  At  this  season  it  is  proper  to  give 

A  Word  About  Sending  Plants, 

and  by  this  I  mean  flowers  or  any  parts  of  plants. 
The  proper  manner  will  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  size  of  the  plant  and  the  distance  it  is  to  be 
sent.  Many  of  you  do  not  know  that  I  cau  make 
out  a  plant  quite  as  well  when  it  is  dried  as  if  it 
were  freshly  gathered.  So  for  small  plants,  and 
those  that  are  quite  delicate,  it  is  better  to  dry 
them  before  sending.  If  you  have  some  large 
book — mind,  not  a  good  book,  but  one  that  is  fit 
only  to  be  sold  as  waste  paper,  for  there  are  such, 
the  plants  can  be  dried  in  it,  but  do  not  use  for 
such  a  purpose  any  book  that  it  is  desired  to  keep. 
If  no  otherwise  worthless  book  is  at  hand,  lay  the 
plant  upon  a  newspaper,  or  other  soft  paper,  fold¬ 
ed,  to  form  several  thicknesses,  and  put  a  similar 
paper  on  it,  and  then  apply  weights ;  several  heavy 
volumes  are  usually  the  most  convenient  weights. 
If  the  plant  is  not  large,  and  there  are  many  thick¬ 
nesses  of  paper,  it  will  dry  without  changing,  but 
if  it  is  fleshy,  it  may  need  changing  to  fresh  dry 
newspapers  each  day  for  two  or  three  times.  When 
it  no  longer  feels  damp  to  the  touch,  it  may  be  put 
between  papers,  and  with  one  or  two  paste-boards 
or  vary  thin  board,  may  be  done  up  and  sent  by 
mail.  If  it  be  desirable  to  send  the  plant  fresh, 


put  it  in  a  box  that  will  not  get  crashed  in  the 
mail.  Paste-board  boxes  rarely  escape  damage,  and 
small  tin  or  wooden  ones  are  preferable.  Observe- 
what  is  said  about  tying,  never  use  nails  or  tacks, 
or  paste  or  gum  on  the  paper.  If  it  is  at  hand,. 

Always  Pack  the  Plants  in  Moss. 

But  every  one  does  not  have  moss,  and  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  wet  paper  and  then  squeeze  out  the 
water,  so  that  it  will  not  drip,  and  put  this  wet 
paper  around  the  roots  of  the  plants,  or  the  lower 
ends  of  the  stems.  Observe  one  thing  with  live 
plants  ;  put  in  soft  crumpled  paper  in  the  box  with 
them,  so  that  they  can  not  move  and  be  beaten 
against  the  sides  or  against  one  another. 


A  Picture  Puzzle. 

It  might  have  been  more  in  season  to  have  pre¬ 
sented  this  picture  about  the  time  the  Sweet  Boughs 
and  Early  Harvest  Apples  were  “beginning  to  start” 
to  ripen  ;  but,  all-in  all,  as  it  has  a  lesson  to  teach, 
it  may  be  well  to  let  it  come  early,  that  all  may 
have  the  moral  impressed  before  the  temptation 
comes.  The  lad  who  is  plainly  seen  is  climbing — 
with  apparent  ease — into  an  old  and  favorite  tree. 
The  fruit  is  already  just  within  his  reach,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  he  will  get  it.  “  Get  it !” 
Well,  we  should  think  he  would,  and  more  than  lie 
bargained  for.  What  trouble  the  poor  boy  is  in. 
Does  he  not  wish  he  had  not  climbed  into  that  neigh¬ 
bor’s  tree  ?  What  would  he  not  give  to  be  out  of 


that  orchard.  He  was  caught  when  he  least  ex¬ 
pected  it.  The  dog  is  watching  for  the  farmer  who 
owns  the  tree.  Is  he  not  looking  in  the  wrong 
direction  ?  Boys  in  neighbors’  trees,  beware  1 


Ihirinin”  in  ©1«1  ConnecSicut. 

BY  FOUR  BOYS. 

Daring  the  past  year  we  tried  a  variety  of  the 
different  commercial  fertilizers,  with  about  as  many 
results  a'fe  the  kinds  we  used.  Special  manures  for 
potatoes  gave  good  returns  when  used  very  early 
in  the  season,  as  there  was  sufficient  rain  after 
planting  to  dissolve  them,  but  when  used  after  the 
drouth  commenced,  the  yield  was  no  different  from 
that  w-here  none  was  applied.  This  soil  must  have 
plenty  of  moisture  or  manure  of  any  kind  will  have 
but  little  effect.  In  the  winter  of  ’79  and  ’80  we 
piled  and  mixed  our  barn-yard  manure,  keeping  a 
good  heat  in  it  until  spring.  We  then  put  thirty 
small  loads  on  two  acres  of  old  stubble  land,  spread 
it  evenly,  plowed  it  once  with  a  good  plow,  being 
very  particular  to  turn  over  all  the  soil,  then  har¬ 
rowed  it  with  a  good  drag-harrow  until  the  land 
was  in  the  very  best  condition.  After  planting,  it 
was  cultivated  twice.  Two  boys  went  over  it  with 


Fig.  3.— A  CRTNOID,  SHOW¬ 
ING  THE  BRANCHED  TOP. 
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hoes,  taking  less  than  a  day.  On  the  piece  we  had 
one  hundred  and  seventy  bushels  of  shelled  corn. 
It  was  the  eight-rowed  yellow  kind,  very  large 
kernels  and  quite  long  ears.  )Ve  cut  it  up  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  stalks  were  worth  as  much  as  the 
labor  for  raising  and  the  use  of  the  land.  We  tried 
ridging  up  the  ground  for  potatoes,  but  the  result 
was  no  better  than  planting  on  the  level,  though 
the  labor  was  a  third  more.  Our  winter  rye  and 
wheat  were  good,  but  not  very  heavy  crops,  as  we 
used  no  kinds  of  manure  on  either.  The  kernels 
of  wheat  were  large  and  nice,  and  we  sowed  another 
piece  last  fall  on  good  ground  well  tilled,  and  with 
a  special  fertilizer  applied  thereto.  It  looks  well, 
and  should  we  get  sixty  bushels,  or  so,  to  the  acre, 
we  will  then  show  what  it  cost  us.  Buckwheat 
gave  us  the  best  results  for  our  labor,  of  any  grain, 
except  corn,  which  we  have  raised.  We  raised  an 
acre  of  cabbages  and  realized  more  from  them  than 
any  other  crop.  After  selling  enough  to  buy  two 
hundred  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  and  feeding  out 
a  big  lot,  we  still  have  a  quantity  on  hand. 

Our  best  market  was  among  our  neighboring 
farmers.  In  raising  the  cabbages  we  took  a  piece 
of  land  which  had  been  planted  with  corn  the 
previous  year,  and  put  on  it  fifteen  small  loads  of 
barn-yard  manure,  five  dollars  worth  of  fine  ground 
bone  and  five  dollars  worth  of  blood  guano.  We 
plowed  it  by  commencing  on  the  lower  side  and 
turning  the  furrow  down  the  hill,  then  returning 
the  plow  in  the  same  furrow,  the  next  furrow 
was  turned  down  the  hill  tile  same  way,  returning 
back  in  the  furrow  as  before,  and  so  on,  until  the 
field  was  finished. 

In  plowing  this  way  the  land  is  all  left  even  and 
uniform.  There  are  no  dead  furrows,  no  balks,  etc., 
as  in  returning  in  the  same  furrow  all  the  uneven 
places  can  be  levelled  and  a  sort  of  subsoiling  done 
at  the  same  time.  If  there  was  a  side-hill  plow 
which  would  work  as  well  as  a  common  chilled 
iron  plow,  it  might  be  best  to  use  one,  but  there  is 
none  in  this  region. 

Our  Puzzle  Box. 

CROSS  WORD. 

My  first  is  found  in  turnip,  but  never  in  the  beet, 

My  next  is  found  in  humbug,  but  never  in  deceit. 

My  third  is  seen  in  sunshine,  though  not  in  light 
or  ray, 

My  fourth  is  in  December,  it  never  comes  in  May. 

My  fifth  is  in  the  steamboat,  though  not  in  hull 
or  deck, 

My  sixth  is  in  a  bushel,  though  not  in  pint  orpeck. 

My  seventh  is  in  an  apple,  not  in  the  skin  or  seed, 

My  eighth  is  in  a  lawsuit,  not  in  a  brief  or  deed. 

My  ninth  is  found  in  valiant,  though  not  in  brave 
or  bold, 

My  tenth  is  found  in  temperate,  not  in  warm  or 
cold. 

My  eleventh’s  in  the  valley,  but  never  in  the  glade, 

And  when  entire  you’ll  find  I  am  the  very  life  of 
trade. 


Illustrated  Kebus  IMo.  486. — Much 
comfort  is  here  for  many,  and  some  good  for  all. 
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girls’  names  enigmatically  expressed. 

1.  Thrash  a  grain. 

2.  A  great  pain. 

3.  An  oriental,  and  a  girl’s  nickname. 

4.  A  bed  and  a  letter. 

5.  A  viaduct  and  a  letter. 

6.  A  country  and  a  letter. 

7.  A  letter  and  a  peculiar  flavor. 

8.  To  damage  and  a  letter. 

9.  Gain  if  vermilion. 


BLANK  TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(Fill  the  second  blank  with  the  word  which  fills- 
the  first  blank,  transposed.  Example  •  He  had 
two  work - -  in  the - .  Tables,  stable  ) 

1.  I  sent  three  - of  foolscap  to  the - . 

2.  See  how  long  it  will  take  me  to - up  to  that 

3.  I  dislike - they  are  such  mean - . 

4.  In  the  church  they  had  statues  of  - at  the 

various - . 


ILLUSTRATED  LOGOGRIPH. 

In  a  word  of  six  letters  may  be  found  the  neces¬ 


sary  letters  to  name  the  accompanying  nine  pic¬ 
tures.  What  is  the  word  ?  Name  the  pictures. 

ALPHABETICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

GBR)NLOURDYIG(LIIRYY 
NIGL 
YDBR 
BN  I  I 


BYND 
BN  I  I 

“ Rdiy 

GBR 
BUB  I 
ULUY 
BRRG 
ULUY 
RLB 


5.  Do  not - me  from  earning  my - . 

6.  What  a  disagreeable - !  I  hope - is  not 

like  it. 

DEFINITIONS. 

( Explanation . — The  letters  necessary  to  spell  the 
original  word  defined,  must  be  found  in  the  letters 
used  in  the  definition  of  it.  Example:  A  musical 
instrument.  [Harp  would  not  anoiver  this,  as  there 
is  no  H  or  P  in  the  definition]. — LUTE.) 

1.  A  word  used  to  modify  a  verb. 

2.  Junction. 

3.  An  instrument  to  bore  holes  with. 

4.  A  long  slender  piece  of  timber  by  which  a  sail 
is  extended  (other  than  spar). 

5.  What  a  cask  wants  of  being  full. 

6.  A  travelling  case. 

pi. 

“Ni  thaw  intodinoc  saw  het  arclitipar  boj  ta  het 
den  fo  ish  file  ?”  deska  a  korblony  dunsay-loehos 
cheater  fo  a  quite-lonikog  yob  taliet  toof  fo  eth  slacs. 
“  Adde,”  lyclam  perdiel  e't-li  tequi-ginkool  yob. 

SQUARE  WORDS. 

1.  To  schoolboys  I’m  a  task,  not  play, 

2.  I’m  what  you  early  did  to-day. 

3.  The  workman’s  friend  I  surely  am, 

4.  The  water  round  me  gives  me  name, 

5.  To  many  I  am  “home.”  m.  p. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(Fill  the  first  blank  in  the  sentence  with  a  certain 
word,  and  transpose  the  word,  to  fill  the  second 

blank.  Example:  The  -  had  to -  his  army. 

The  General  had  to  enlarge  his  army.) 

1 .  The  doctor  gave  me  an - which - me  very- 

much. 

2.  The  farmer  - —  because  the  season  had  not 
- — -  his  fruit  nicely. 

3.  I  tried  to - myself  to  her,  and  in  that  way 

- her  friendship. 

4.  1  saw  one  of  the - use  a  pair  of  - . 

5.  I  heard  the  girl - that  she  had - the  closet. 

C.  I - to - in  the  country. 

ANAGRAMS. 


1.  Handle  rice. 

2.  Upset  ride. 

3.  Or  preach. 

4.  Pear-tree. 

5.  In  a  pi-cart. 


6.  Mum  or  flit. 

7.  Bail  in  time. 

8.  Cat-pie  free. 

9.  Mean  prey. 
10.  In  grey  cap. 


DIAMOND. 

Down. — 1.  Part  of  a  cabin. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  large,  heavy  locomotive. 

3.  To  cook  with  quick  fire,  with  hot  and 

savory  seasoning. 

4.  A  chorus  (obsolete). 

5.  Part  of  a  stable. 

Across.— 1.  Part  of  a  glacier. 

2.  A  Hebrew  measure. 

3.  An  excellent  dinner  dish. 

4.  To  strike. 

5.  Part  of  a  barn.  Henry  Alice  Donogh. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  38  letters  : 

My  11,  20,  18,  37,  9,  is  pomp. 

My  32,  4,  15,  30,  is  to  think. 

My  5,  25,  16,  20,  is  an  article  of  clothing. 

My  21,  23,  37,  22,  15,  is  a  twig. 

My  17,  12,  13,  25,  14,  is  cooked  in  a  certain  way. 
My  29,  3,  28,  19,  38,  is  scum. 

My  26,  27,  28,  33,  31,  is  a  useful  bird. 
j/My  10,  35,  6,  7,  is  to  lament. 

My  34,  3,  2,  36,  24,  is  tumult. 

My  1,  4,  3,  8,  is  a  wild  plant,  often  cultivated. 

My  whole  is  a  quotation  from  Milton’s  “Samson 
Agonistes.” 

CONCEALED  ANIMALS. 

1.  Shall  I  use  a  lead  pencil  or  a  pen  ? 

2.  That  off  ox  is  a  stubborn  brute. 

3.  I  have  a  good  seat  although  I  came  late. 

4.  Bring  nuts  and  gingerbread  for  the  children. 

5.  No  matter  what  amusement  they  offer,  return 
at  eight. 

6.  1  came  back  with  a  return  ticket. 

7.  Now,  Esther,  attend  to  me  for  a  short  time. 

8.  Please  lend  me  your  shawl,  I  only  want  it  for 
a  minute. 

TRANSITIONS. 

(In  the  following  puzzle  you  are  to  change  only 
one  letter  at  a  time,  without  changing  its  place,  un¬ 
til  you  resolve  the  first  word  into  the  second.  Ex¬ 
ample  :  Change  cart  to  boat  in  six  moves : — cart, 
card,  cord,  cold,  colt,  coat,  boat.) 

1.  Change  stag  to  bear  in  three  moves. 

2.  Change  dark  to  fair  in  seven  moves. 

3.  Change  wool  to  silk  in  five  moves. 

4.  Change  hard  to  soft  in  seven  moves. 

5.  Change  work  to  play  in  eight  moves. 

6.  Change  duck  to  hawk  in  ten  moves. 


Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  April  Number. 

Cross  Word. — Irremediable. 

Numerical  Enigmas. — 1.  Honesty  is  the  best 
policy.  2.  The  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Definitions.— 1.  Wade.  2.  Acre.  3.  Use.  4. 
Accretion.  5.  Unstop.  6.  Aback.  7.  Vista. 
Alphabetical  Arithmetic — . 
1407)653291608(464315 — (Key:  Forest  Lawn.) 


Diamond. — 

O 

ATE 
ASHES 
OTHELLO 
HELEN 
I  L  L 
O 

2.  Bran  —  bean,  beat, 
meat,  melt,  malt,  mart, 
dart,  darn,  barn.  3. 
Fish  —  fist,  fast,  past, 
part,  port,  fort,  foot, 
fool,  fowl.  4.  Moth- 
loth,  lath,  lash,  wash, 
wasp.  5.  Dark  —  dare, 
dale,  pale.  6.  Head 
heed,  feed,  feet. 

Concealed  Jewels. — 
1.  Ruby.  2.  Diamond. 

3.  Amethyst.  4.  Opal. 

5.  Garnet.  6.  Pearl.  7. 
Coral. 


Logogriph.  —  In  the 
word  trade  may  be  found, 
tread,  read,  eat,  ate,  are,, 
dart,  dare,  tear;  rat,  red, 
date,  tea;  art,  ear,  rate; 
dear,  and  at. 

Transitions. — 1.  Mine 
— mire,  mere,  here,  hers. 

Division  of  the  Farm. 


Scattered  Proverb. — A  rolling  stone  gathers 
no  moss. 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

O — pprobriu — M 
S—  aratog  — A 
P —  rocto  — R 
R —  hyth  — M 
E—  ch  — O 
Y—  ach  — T 


WORD  MAKING. 

1.  Vocal,  alcove.  2. 
Maid,  admix.  3.  Saved, 
advise.  4.  Share,  afresh. 
5.  Raid,  acrid.  6.  Lead, 
addle. 


Illustrated  Rebus. — Patience,  energy,  and  per- 
severence  will  do  wonders. 


Anagrams. — 1.  Metamorphoses.  2.  Reorganiza¬ 
tion.  3.  Intolerance.  4.  Gladiator.  5.  Sharpen. 

6.  Supplicate.  7.  Unmistakable.  8.  Harvesting. 

9.  Illuminator.  10.  Straightway. 
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A  BRIGHT  AND  HAPPY  DAY  IN  JUNE. 


In  tine  Field  on  :i  BrigJil  June 

I>siy. 

June  is  the  “  month  of  Hoses,”  and  as  the  rose 
is  the  “Queen  of  Flowers,”  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
this  month  is  the  most  royal  month  of  the  whole 
year.  The  fact  that  I  have  my  birth  day  come  in 
June,  does  not  make  me  speak  more  highly  of  the 
present  month  than  others  less  fortunate  in  their 
time  of  birth.  All  agree  in  placing  the  “sixth 
month  ” — as  the  “Friends,”  or  “  Quakers  ”  call  it, 
at  the  head  of  those  that  are  the  most  pleasant.  It 
is  well  worth  bearing  the  chilling  blasts  of  March, 
the  raw  winds  and  rains  of  April,  and  the  uncertain 
days  of  May,  in  order  to  come  to  those  “  rare 
days  ”  which  the  poet  writes  about,  that  June  is 
bo  sure  to  bring  us.  But  what  are  some  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  June  is  so  much  loved  by  us  all,  both  old 
and  young  ?  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  growing  month. 
Everything  feels  so  full  of  life,  that  it  fills  us  with 
hope  and  gladness.  It  is  a  bright  month ;  the 
rains,  cold  and  dreary,  of  the  spring  are  over,  and 
the  sun  shines  clear  and  bright.  To  be  sure  it 


rains  occasionally,  but  only  to  clear  off  and  leave 
all  things  the  cleaner  and  brighter  for  the  warm 
shower.  Besides,  it  is  not,so  hot  that  one  suffers 
if  obliged  to  be  out  of  doors.  The  sultry  days 
that  make  us  all  think  of  winter,  as  a  contrast,  do 
not  usually  come  until  June  has  gone.  But  to  the 
children,  especially,  June  is  the  best  month,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  abundance  of  flowers  which  it  brings. 
The  road-sides,  meadows,  and  woods,  are  all  full  of 
the  brightest  and  freshest  of  flowers.  The  trees, 
shruhs,  and  herbs,  are  fragrant  with  the  bloom  of 
thousands — yes,  millions  of  flowers,  and  the  busy 
bees  are  happy  in  the  rich  harvest  of  honey  which 
they  employ  “each  shining  hour”  in  gathering. 

The  engraving  here  given  is  not  an  artist’s  exag¬ 
geration — no  over-drawn  picture  of  the  out-of- 
door  pleasures  which  a  June  day  brings  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  throughout  our  broad  land.  The  air  is  warm 
and  the  ground  is  dry,  and  there  is  no  danger  from 
a  romp,  bare-headeu  rt  may  be,  through  the  fields 
in  search  of  flowers.  What  baskets  and  armfuls 
can  be  found,  and  then  comes  the  sport  of  arrang¬ 
ing  them  in  all  sorts  of  pretty  shapes — bouquets, 


wreaths,  etc.  The  favorite  one  of  the  party  must 
of  course  have  a  crown  prepared  for  her,  and  thus 
represent  the  “  Queen  of  months.”  I  am  much  in 
favor  of  letting  the  children  have  more  holidays  in 
June  than  in  any  other  month,  because  they  can  be 
so  much  more  pleasantly  spent.  It  does  a  whole 
district  school  good  to  drop  the  books  and  leave 
the  recitation  room  to  spend  a  day  in  the  woods 
and  fields.  I  am  not  sure  that  more  information 
of  real  lasting  value  is  not  gained  in  a  day  thus 
passed,  than  in  a  whole  week  in  the  school-room. 
For  children  to  be  out-of-doors  in  fine  weather  is 
one  of  their  greatest  sources  of  happiness,  and 
when  we  take  into  consideration  the  influence  it 
has  upon  the  health,  all  should  see  that  it  is  a  bles¬ 
sing  that  can  not  well  be  sacrificed.  I  hope  that 
every  family  of  children  may  have  many  a  day  to 
spend,  and  pass  it  in  something  like  the  manner 
that  the  little  group,  seen  in  the  picture,  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  it.  Learn  to  love  nature,  and  to  know  her  when 
she  is  iu  her  happiest  mood.  Go  into  the  woods 
and  fields  when  they  are  the  most  charming,  and  all 
will  be  better  and  wiser  for  it.  Uncle  Hal. 
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We  direct  attention  to  Mayor  Beatty’s  large  organ  ad¬ 
vertisement  in  this  issue.  He  advertises  something  new 
and  beautiful,  and,  as  usual,  very  low  priced.  Read 
carefully. 

Parents  Should  Ask  for  Ike 

<A.S.TX°) 

BLACK  TIP 

In  place  of  the  metal,  as  it  AVI  I,  I,  WEARAS  WELL, 
and  is  intended  to  take  its  place 


UPON  Cl 


•  RUN’S  SHOES 


fHE  ESTEY  ORGAN  through 
its  intrinsic  merit  has  won 
a  wide  popularity.  It  is  univer¬ 
sally  known  as  combining  sweet¬ 
ness  and  power  of  tone,  skilled 
and  thorough  mechanism,  new 
and  elegant  designs. 


J.  ESTEY  &  CO..  Brattleboro,  Yt. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants. 


World's  Oil Y  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively.— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for 

Invalids  and  Cripples 

Self-propulsion  by  use  of  hands  only,  in 
street  or  house.  Comfort,  durability,  and 
ease  of  movement  unequalled.  Patentee 
and  Maker  of  the  “  Rolling  Chairs  ”  pushed 
about  at  the  Centennial.  For  Illustrated 
Catalogue  send  stamp  and  mention  A  merican  Aqriculturist. 
HERBERT  S.  SMITH,  32  Platt  St.,  New  York. 

THE  FARMER’S  WATCH. 

The  best  and  most  reliable  Timepiece  ever 
offered  bv  a  first-class  house.  A  perfect  Time¬ 
keeper,  Stem  Winder  and  Stem  Setter.  Solid 
GermanSilver  Open  Face  Case,  nickel  plated  in 
thebest  manner.  I  his  is  not  a  “Cheap  IVatch  ” 
but  the  best  made  for  the  money.  Circular  free 
By  express,  $10.  J.  S.  Birch  &  Co.,38Dey  St.,N.Y. 


WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  JSF.  Y., 


MANUFACTURE KS  OF 


Portable  and  Agricultural 

Steam  Engines 

Of  the  HIGHEST  STANDARD,  in  every  respect,  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  workmanship.  Were  pioneers  in  the 
manufacture  of 

Practically  Portable  Steam  Engines, 

And  with  determined  policy  to  build  only  the  best  ma¬ 
chinery  from  the  best  materials,  and  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner  of  construction,  and  with  continued  improvements, 
have  attained  the  highest  standard  in  excellence  of  work¬ 
manship,  simplicity  of  design  and  capacity  of  power.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  have  maintained  their  manufacture,  the 

Standard  Portable  and  Agricultural  Engines 

of  the  world.  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  on  application. 
Mention  this  paper. 


H.WJ0HNS 


H.W.J0HNS 


ROOF, 

RAILROAD  &  SEASIDE  PAINTS. 


Liquid  Paints 

are  strictly  pure  linseed  oil  paints  of  a  higher  grade  than 
have  ever  before  been  manufactured  for  structural  pur¬ 
poses.  They  are  sold  by  United  States  standard  gallon 
measure,  and  although  they  command  a  higher  price 
than  any  other  paints,  a  saving  of  25  to  33  per  cent,  of 
customary  outlay  can  he  effected  by  their  use,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  wonderful  covering  properties  and  supe¬ 
rior  durability. 

The  finest  and  most  extensive  structures  in  this  coun¬ 
try  are  painted  with  these  paints,  among  others  the 
United  States  Capitol  at  Washington,  the  Metropolitan 
Railroad  of  New  York,  etc. 

Samples  of  thirty-two  newest  shades  for  dwellings 
sent  free  by  mail. 

Bo  sure  and  get  the  GENUINE, 

H.  W,  JOHNS  M’F’fi  C0„  87  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


These  paints  are  prepared  ready  for  use,  and  we  guar¬ 
antee  them  to  he  better  and  more  economical  paints  than 
have  ever  before  been  offered  to  the  public  for  similar 
purposes.  They  were  originally  designed  for  preserving 
tin  and  other  roofs,  but  are  also  specially  adapted  for 
Prick  Walls ,  Out-buildings,  Fences,  Floors,  Iron  Work, 
Railroad  Buildings.  Bridges,  Freight  Cars ,  Steamboat 
Becks ,  Ships.  Boats ,  c 6c.,  and  all  wood  and  iron  work  in 
contact  with  salt  or  fresh  water.  They  possess  a  more 
elastic  body  than  any  other  paints  ever  produced,  and 
less  liable  to  injury  from  abrasiou  or  other  hard  usage. 
Samples  of  colors  sent  free  by  mail, 
which  are  manufactured  only  by 


Manufacturers  of  Genuine  Asbestos  Roofing,  Steam-pipe  and  Boiler  Coverings,  Boards,  Caskets,  Steam  Packing, 
Sheathing,  Fire-Proof  Coatings,  Cements,  etc.  pgT°  Illustrated  C  talogues  a  d  Price  Lists  free- by  mail. 

“We  have  already  given  a  favorable  report  upon  these  paints,  and  a  year’s  additional  wear  confirms  the  opinion 
formerly  expressed.  To  meet  the  demand  caused  by  new  styles  in  decoration,  the  U.  W.  Johns  Co.  have 
brought  out  a  variety  of  ‘'fashionable”  shades  which  will  allow  every  style  of  outside  and  inside  decoration 
to  he  done  with  these,  that  is  possible  with  common  paints.” — American  Agriculturist,  April,  1881. 


SILKS, 

VELVETS, 

DRESS  GOODS, 
SUITS, 

CLOAKS, 

INFANTS’  OUTFITS, 
ULSTERS, 

SHAWLS, 

"WRAPS, 

HOSIERY, 

CLOTHS, 

BOYS’  CLOTHING, 
CLOAKINGS, 

UNDERWEAR, 

FRINGES, 

BUTTONS, 

GLOVES, 

HANDKERCHIEFS, 

LACES, 

EMBROIDERIES, 

INSERTINGS, 

RIBBONS, 

UPHOLSTERY  GOODS, 
HOUSEKEEPING 
GOODS, 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


DRY  GOODS 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS. 

In  Silks,  we  have  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  makes 
known  to  wear  well,  at  moderate  prices — sometimes  job 
lots  very  cheap.  In  Dress  Goods,  our  assortment  of  novelties 
and  staples  was  never  better.  We  have  cheap  but  good 
fabrics,  to  as  high  as  you  wish  to  pay.  The  Paris  novelties 
are  unusually  attractive.  In  Cloaks  and  Ulsters,  we  are 
told  we  have  the  best  assortment  in  Philadelphia.  In 
Ladies’  Underwear,  the  exhibit  is  unrivaled,  while  the 
Upholstery  display  was  never  better.  Gloves,  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  etc.,  etc.,  in  latest  colorings  and  styles.  Send  for 

OUR  “FIRESIDE  SHOPPING  GUIDE.” 
COOPER  &  CONARD, 

IMPORTERS  _A.3>r:D  RETAILERS, 

832,  834, 836,  838  Market  St. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Established  1852.  Mention  this  paper* 

~~i  1 1  — r  mi it  hi  . . . . . in  mw 


evaporators. 

BUY  THE  BEST. 

The  Automatic  Portable  Fruit  Evaporator 
for  Farmers  Use, 

Guaranteed  Capacity  25  Bushels 
of  Peaches,  Apples,  or  Berries  per  Day. 

PRICE  OF  FARMER’S  SIZE,  $100. 
The  Only  Fire-Proof  Evaporator. 

"We  also  manufacture  three  larger  sizes,  of 
greater  capacity  for  Factory  purposes. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR 
To  Mel'ARLA.'Hi  Jk  WILT, 

Manufacturers. 

112  North  6th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

For  Washing  Win¬ 
dows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings 
from  Fire,  and  Trees, 
Vines,  etc  ,  from  In¬ 
sects,  Potato  Bugs 
and  Canker  Worms. 
No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home,  or  Factory,  should 
he  without  the  Fountain 
Bump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular. 

J.  A.  WHITMAN, 

Patentee  &  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Send  for  Circulars.  E.  J.  KN0WLT0N,  Ann  Arbor.  Mich. 


Improvement  for  188  1. 

THE  SAFETY  HOT  BLAST 

OIL  STOVE. 

85?“  Does  not  heat  the  house.  Perfect 
for  all  kinds  of  Cooking  and  Heating 
Irons.  Always  ready  and  reliable.  The 
most  satisfactory  Stove  made  and  the 
Cheapest.  Sen  for  circulars. 

The  Whitney  Manuf’g  Co., 
1128  CHKSTNUTsT.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  Housekeeper’s  Delight  and  the  Cook’s  Favorite! 

THE  “  MAYFLOWER  ” 

ODORLESS  OIL  COOK  STOVE. 

A  Model  of  Comfort,  Conveni¬ 
ence,  and  Economy.  Far  surpas¬ 
ses  any  Oil  Stove  yet  invented. 

No  Fires  to  Build  ! 

No  Sweltering  Heat! 

No  Smoke f 
No  Ashes  to  Remove!  No 
Dust!  No  Bad  Odor! 
"Will  cook  3  articles  at  the  same 
time. 

CANNOT  BE  EXPLODED,  as  it 
DOES  NOT  HEAT  THE  OIL. 
Send  for  Circular.  Manufactured 
and  for  sale  by 

HUFF  &  BRA1NAKO, 

224  6th  Av.,  near  14th  St., 
New  York. 
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A  NEW  EARLY  SWEET  POTATO, 

EARLY  GOLDEN, 

Tills  variety  originated  in  Virginia  a  few  years  since,  by 
an  old  cultivator  of  the  Sweet  Potato.  It  is  a  sport  of  the 
old  Early  Retl,  but.  said  to  be  far  superior  to  that  variety 
in  earliness,  productiveness,  color,  and  quality.  Slips 
planted  May  10th,  produced  tubers  large  enough  for  the 
market  July  25th.  On  account  of  its  ear  y  maturity  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  better  adapted  for  cultivation  in  the  Northern 
States  than  any  other  variety.  It  matured  its  crop  the  past 
summer  as  far  north  as  Canada.  Specimens  were  exhibited 
last  fall  weighing  six  pounds. 

Price  of  slips,  with  directions  for  planting,  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  50  cents  per  dozen;  $1  for  fifty;  $1.75  per  hundred. 
By  express  at  purchaser’s  expense,  $1.25  per  hundred,  $lu.00 
per  thousand. 

CORN  FOR  FODDER  AND 
ENSILAGE. 

Washington  Market,  the  largest  and  best  of  all  the 
varieties  of  Sweet  Corn  either  for  the  table  or  for  fodder. 

Stowell’s  Evergreen,  Swe:t. 

Chester  Comity  Maiiiino.K 

Blount’s  Prolific. 

Price  of  each  variety,  $2.50  per  bush.  In  lots  of  five  bush¬ 
els  and  upwards,  $2.00  per  bush.,  bags  included. 

NEW  POTATOES. 

Extra  Early  Peach  Blow.— A  variety  of  great  merit, 
aB  early  as  the  Alpha,  and  very  productive. 

White  Star.  -Perfectly  distinct;  medium  early;  fault¬ 
less  ;  one  of  the  best  we  ever  offered. 

Adirondack.— Extremely  productive  ;  flesh  pare  white, 
floury  and  of  excellent  flavor  ;  keeps  well ;  very  handsome. 
Price  of  either  of  the  above  varieties  by  mail,  1  pound,  $1.00 ; 

3  pounds,  $2.50. 

By  express  at  purchaser's  expense,  $5.00  per  peck  ;  $12.00  per 
bush. ;  $25.00  per  bbi. 

Bliss’s  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue.— Contains 
a  list  of  500  varieties  Potatoes,  embracing  several  new  and 
very  promising  varieties,  with  explicit  directions  for  cul¬ 
ture,  and  much  other  valuable  information  respecting  this 
valuable  esculent,  mailed  to  applicants. 

B.  K.  BLISS  Ac  SONS,  34  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


SHALF  A  MILLION  A 

WEET  POTATO  PLMTO 

Also  Cabbage  and  Celery  Plants  in  large  supply. 

All  Plants  packed  with  extreme  care. 

Circular,  with  prices,  free. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


PLANTS 


CABBAGE  AND  CELERY 

3PL-A.3STTS. 

Drop  Postal  to  me  for  prices. 

GEO,  S,  WALES,  Rochester,  K  Y. 

i  For  Price-List  of  Vegetable 
Plants,  send  to 

S.  RUPERT, 

Canton,  Stark  Co.,  Ohio. 

100  SELECTED  VARIETIES  OF 

PLANTS  AND  VINES. 

Genuine  Stock  at  lowest  rates  fo~  cash.  Catalogue  free. 

J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestoivn,  N.  J. 

Ctm  PLANTS  “ir 

Price  List  Free.  B.  L.  TRAFFOItD,  Jr., 

_ Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co..  N.  J. 

snnHE  only  reliable  dealer  in  Sugar  Cane 
I  L  Seed  for  all  latitud-  s.  Early  Amber  for 
[the  North,  in  lots  over  58  fts.,  11)  cts.  per  lb . ; 
iless  than  50  its.,  15  cts.  Kansas  Orange,  and 
[Early  Orange,  in  lots  over50  fts.,  15  cts.  per  lb. ; 
'less  than  50  lbs.  20  cts.  Plans  for  my  new 
•Bagasse  Burner  and  Copper  Pans,  for  I  ire  or 
‘Steamtrains,  with  prices  furnished,  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Also,  I  keep  Instruments  and  Sup¬ 
plies  of  all  kinds.  My  enlarged  edition  for 
1831,  of  Sugar  Canes  i200  pp  ),  bv  mail,  $1.00. 

.  ISAAC  A.  HEDGES, 

Pres.  Miss.  Valley  Cane  Growers  Ass’n, 

'  200-1  Broadway.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


SUGAR 

CANE 

SEED. 


cTHE 


MANUFACTURED  AT 


MICHIGAN  BASKET  FACTORY  i 

A.  W.  ■  “  “ 


ST.  JOSEPH, 

MICH.  31 

II 

„J>  SEND  TOR  ILLUSTRATED 

PRICE  t!|ST 

life 

STRAWBERRY  IIULLEll.  eKMSS: 

A.  S.  BUNKER,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


RUMSON  NURSERIES. 

SPECIALTIES 

FOR  FALL  OF  1881- 

Pcacli  Trees,  American  Elm,  European 
Mt.  Ash,  Carolina  Poplars,  Willows  in 

variety.  Send  for  prices. 

B.  B.  HANCE,  Agent,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


Strawberry.  BID  WELL 

The  Finest  New  Strawberry  before  the  Public. 

Having  secured  a  larger  stock  than  I  expected.  I  am  able 
to  offer  this  superb  novelty  at  $!,00  per  dozen  ;  $4.00  per  100. 
I  can  sell  steadily  through  May.  Potted  Plants  ready  by  June 
1st.  I  invite  correspondence  from  those  wishing  to  buy 
large  quantities.  The  attention  which  I  have  called  to  the 
Bidwell  lias  brought  into  market  much  doubtful  stock.  I 
can  warrant  mine  as  genuine.  Catalogues  free. 

Address  "O  “O  AT1 

Cornwall-on-Hudsou,  N.  Y.  JIl.  JT •  XLv/JSO 

Potted  Bidwell. 

The  finest  new  Strawberry  before  the  public. 

Potted  Plants  now  ready,  and  if  set  early  will  give  a  full 
crop  next  summer.  I  combine  these  plants  with  the  most 
liberal  offer  1  have  ever  made.  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

Address  "O  VJ  ‘DAt? 

Cornwall-on-Hudsou,  N.  Y.  JL  »  JAiUJUJi 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONAR  D  CO’S 


The  only  establishment  making  a  SPECIAL, 
BUSINESS  OF  ROSES.  50LARCE  HOUSES 


all  labeled,  for  Si!  l2for$2;  l9for  S3 ;  26  for  $4 ; 

35  for  $5;  75  for  SIO;  IOO  for  SI3.  We  CIVfc- 
AWAY, in  Premiums  and  Extras, more  ROSES 
than  most  establishments  crow.  Our  NEW  GUIDE, 
a  complete  Treatise  on  the  Rose ,  70  pp.  elegantly  illustrated , 
describes  500  newest  and  choicest  varieties  —free  to  all. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

JOHN  SATJXj’S 

catalogue  of 

NEW,  RARE,  and  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS 

Will  be  ready  February  1st,  with  a  Colored  Plate. 

It  is  full  in  really  Good  and  Beautiful  Plants.  Nep.  nthes. 
New  Dracaenas,  New  Crotons,  New  Pelargoniums,  New 
Roses,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  etc.,  with  a  rich  collection  of 
Fine  Foliage  and  other  Greenhouse  and  Hot-House 
Plants,  well  grown  and  at  Low  Prices.  Free  to  all  my 
Customers  ;  to  others,  10  cts. ;  or  a  plain  copy  free. 
Catalogues  SEEDS,  ROSES,  ORCHIDS,  FRUITS,  etc.,  free. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NEW 

STOCK. 


SEEDS 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  HAY  RAKES. 

A.  BS,  coin  ,  197  Water  St„  N.  Y. 

Manufacturer  of  Flue  Work 

IN 

STRAW  BASKETS 

RUSTIC '  WORK 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN 

BULBS,  BLOWER  SEEDS  AND 
FLORISTS’  GOODS. 

Send  for  my  Trade  List. 

o  james  kin<;, 


■186  State  Street,  Chicago,  Ill 


25  VERBENAS  FOR  SI. 00. 

12  Coleus  for  $1.0U.  10  Tuberoses  for  $1.00.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue  of  Novelties  in  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants, 
Bulbs,  Ferns,  etc.  E.  S.  MILLER,  Wading  River. 
N.  Y.  Name  paper. 


Grape.  Origin,  Vermt. 
».r-n  Early  as  Hartford.  Size 

VEB  INFg  ana  color  of  Catawba. 

Good  ns  Iona.  K.eeps 
until  April.  Dries  into 
Raisons.  Champion 
Quiuce,  hardy,  produc¬ 
tive,  large,  good  keeper  a 
Address  F.  U.  PERRY, 
Canandaigua,  N.Y.> 
for  Illustrated  Circular, 
Price  of  Trees,  &c. 


CIDER 

Presses,  G-raters,  Elevators,  &c. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS 
CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


READY  JUNE  15, 


Million 


CELERY, 

CAB  RARE  &  CAULIFLOWER  | 

PLAITS 

I  All  of  our  own  raising,  in  splendid  condition,  and  ... 

I  very  low  rates.  Price  List,  including  I)i  st  ructions /orK 
j  Culture ,  and  list  of  Seasonable  Seeds,  sent  free.  N 

PETER  HENDERS0K&C0. 

35  CorllancU  St.,  New  Tork. 


MATFIELD 

FERTILIZERS! 

FOR  1881. 

These  formulas  originated  over  twenty-five  years  Ago  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Hathaway,  an  eminent  chemist  of  Boston,  and 
the  experiments  made  by  him  were  attended  with  perfect 
success.  Seven  years  since  these  formulas  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Matfleld  Fertilizer  Co.,  by  Dr.  Hathaway, 
and  during  this  period  have  been  used  by  the  farmers  of 
New  England  and  other  sections,  giving  very  great  satis¬ 
faction,  and  many  tests  that  have  been  made  prove  that 
the  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  these  manures  for 
some  crops  exceed  in  quantity  the  production  of  the  same 
crops  raised  with  stable  manure,  and  that  they  are  much 
more  economical  to  use  than  stable  manure,  is  beyond 
question. 

A  GENERAL  FERTILIZER! 

OUR  MATFIELD  NO.  2. 

After  repeated  experiments  in  the  hands  of  skilled  and 
intelligent  farmers  for  two  years,  we  recommend  to  our 
customers  with  the  full  confidence  that  it  will  meet  their 
wants  and  give  entire  satisfaction.  For  pamphlet  contain¬ 
ing  further  particulars  address 

MATFIELD  FERTILXZEB  CO., 

13  DOANE  ST,,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Increased  facilities  for 
manufacturing  at  my  new 
mill  at  Alliance,  (1>I, 
with  large  increase  in  sales, 
has  enabled  me  to  reduce 
the  price  of  my  Original 
Pure  Premium  Bone, 
which  is  warranted  pure. 

Send  for  Circular  with 
new  Price  List  to 

LOUIS  SCHILLING, 
Pres.  Excelsior  Fertilizer 
Co.,  Alliance,  O. 

SETH  CHAPMAN, 

DEALER  IX 

PERUVIAN 

Guano 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front  Street, 
New  York. 

FERTILIZERS- 

In  consequence  of  the  fire  Earle  Phosphate  Guano  will  sell 
for  $35.00  per  ton  the  coming  season. 

EARLE  PHOSPHATE  CO.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  T\  kite 
Leghorns,  another  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 

^ 3 — a 

MEN  WANTED— To  sell  nursery  stock.  Good  salary 
and  expenses  maid.  No  exnerience  necessary.  CHASE 


BROTHER; 


menses  paid.  No  experience  necessary.  CHAbi 
IS,  New  England  Nurseries,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


It  is  manifest  that  from  GOOD  SEEDS 
ONLY  can  Good  Vegetables  be  obtained. 

The  character  of  LANDRETHS’  SEEDS 
lias  been  substantiated  beyond  ali  question. 
They  are  the  STANDAKD  for  Quality. 
Over  1500  acres  in  Garden  Seed  Crops 
under  our  own  cultivation. 

Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  them  in  oriqinal 
sealed  packages,  or  drop  us  a  postal  card  for 
prices  and  Catalogue. 

Wholesale  trade  prices  to  dealers  on  application. 

Founded  1784.  DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS, 2 1  and  23  S. Sixth  St., Philadelphia- 
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CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  FERTILIZER.— FOLLOW  NATURE. 

Which  USES  GROUND  RAW  LIMESTONE  IN  MAKING  THE  SOIL. 

There  were  no  Lime  Kilns  around  burning  Lime  when  the  good  Lime¬ 
stone  Farming  Lands  were  originally  made.  Every  Farmer  can 
prepare  his  own  Fertilizer  with  an  ordinary  Horse  Rower  by  using 
FORSTER’S  COMBINED  CRUSHER  &  PULVERIZER, 
which  tabes  a  lump  of  Limestone  three  to  live  inches  square,  and  crushes 
and  Pulverizes  it  in  one  operation,  same  as  Burrs.  Farmers  use  the 
Ground  Raw  Limestone,  and  drill  and  sow  it  just  as  it  comes  from  this 
machine.  W.  W.  Reed,  of  Erie,  lias  tried  it  (i  years,  and  says  “  it  shows  a 
profit  over  Bone  Dust  of  $1.96  per  acre  ;  over  Phosphate  of  $4.28  per  acre; 
over  Guano  of  $9.70  per  acre  ;  over  Salt  of  $5.90  per  acre,  and  that  it- 
will  last  twice  as  long.” — John  G.  Bear,  of  Montgomery,  Lycoming'; 

Co.,  says:  “I  believe  it  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  Fertilizer  in  this- 
counfry.  It  is  worth  three  times  as  much  as  Burnt  Lime,  and  with  this  - 
Machine  does  not  cost  half  as  much  as  Burnt  Lime  to  make.”— II.  C. 

Falls,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  says  :  “  I  used  the  Ground  Limestone  last  year  with  great  satisfaction  as  to  results,  and  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  it  for  farm  and  garden  purposes.  Where  I  dropped  my  corn  on  top  of  it,  the  corn  came  up  first,  and 
was  strong  and  thrifty— the  Limestone  drawing  the  moisture  to  the  roots.  Used  in  place  of  Paris  Green  on  Potatoes,  it 
kept  the  Bugs  away  and  made  the  plants  thrifty  and  strong;  being  washed  into  the  ground  it  benefited  the  Potatoes  in 
an  astonishing  maimer.  Address  only,  TOTTEN  «fc  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  ONLY  MAKERS. 


MANURES 


SEND  POR  PAMPHLET. 

These  manures  are  the  richest  fertilizers 
nowmanufactured,  and  the  best  substitute 
for,  and  costing  much  less  than  guano, 
which  is  now  practically  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Unlike  guano,  they  are  not  stimulants 
and  exhaustive,  but  permanent  and  lasting, 
being  composed  of  bone,  potash,  etc.  You 
can  draw  at  one  load  enougli  for  3  to  5 
acres,  or  as  much  plant-food  as  is  con¬ 
tained  ill  20  loads  of  ordinary  manure. 
Corn,  potatoes,  hay,  etc.,  are  bringing  such 
good  prices  that  it  will  pay  to  use  the 
Stockbridge  extensively.  If  there  is  no 
local  agent  near  you,  send  to  us. 


B0WKER  FERTILIZER  C0 

BOSTON  &  N  EW  YORK. 


PHOSPHATE 

SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET. 

I  This  is  a  true  bone  superphosphate,  and 
l>  may  be  used  on  any  crop,  in  the  hill  or  drill 
If  or  broadcast,  either  with  ox  without  manure, 
and  will  produce  a  much  earlier  and  larger 
1  crop.  In  tiie  Reportof  the  Mass.  Inspector 
of  Fertilizers,  its  valuation  is  from  S3  to 
glOperton  higher  than  other  Phosphates 
which  sell  at  the  same  price.  The  past 
year  over  3000  tons  were  sold  against  100 
tons  three  years  ago,  showing  that  it  is 
liked  by  the  farmers.  If  there  is  no  local 
agent  liear  you,  send  to  us. 

Also  for  sale  STOCKBRIDGE  MANURES, 

10WKER  FERTILIZER  CO 

BOSTON  &  MEW  YORK 


WHIR.  WATER. 

For  Farmers,  Dairymen,  Garden¬ 
ers,  Florists,  Country  or  Suburban 
Residences,  or  any  place  where 
large  amounts  of  water  are  re¬ 
quired. 

Our  ten  years’  experience,  backed 
by  a  perfect  WIND  MILL, 
STOVER, 
and  our  experienced  mechanics  to 
erect  them,  warrant  us  in  taking 
contracts  to  force  water  from 
Springs  or  Wells  to  any  point,  or  as 
many  points  as  are  required.  Write 
for  prices,  stating  nature  of  work 
you  want  done  to 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  <fe  CO. 

Factory :  KALAMAZOO,  Mien. 
New  York  Office ; 

22  College  Place. 
Chtjrchville,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 
15  Public  Landing,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


ECLIPSE” 


Tie  Oriiieal  Self-replatii  Solid  Heel. 

VICTORIOUS  AT 

Centennial  ’76,  Paris  ’78,  Australia  ’80. 

Farm  Pumping, 

Grinding,  Irrigation, 

Drainage,  etc. 


thi; 

“Triumph”  Wind  Engine 

Is  unsurpassed  for  Strength,  Simplicity,  Durability,  and 
Economy  of  wind  Power. 

Heavy  storms  will  not  displace  it,  nor  interfere  with  its 
running. 

The  “CHAMPION”  Hand  Corn  Planter, 
with  PUIHPKSN-SIiEH  ATTACHMENT, 

Is  unexcelled  in  simplicity  of  construction,  and  uniformity 
of  dropping.  Send  for  Sample.  Our  celebrated  “  RA¬ 
CINE  "  Pumps.  Tubing,  Tanks,  “THE  BEST'1  Washers, 
etc.,  give  entire  satisfaction  wherever  used.  Sold  Whole¬ 
sale  and  Retail.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
W1NSHBP  BROS.,  M’f’rs,  Racine,  IVis. 

THE  PERKINS’ 

WIND  MILL. 

Was  the  first  solid  Wheel  Wind 
Mill  that  governed  itself  success¬ 
fully.  The  Best  in  the  market 
for  the  last  10  years.  For  Beauty, 
Strength,  Durability,  and  Power  it  has  no 
equal.  Warranted  to  stand  any  storm  in 
which  other  substantial  buildings  stand. 
Send  for  circular  with  full  description  and 
prices.  Perkins’  Wind  Mill  «fc  Axe 
Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 


THE  WATERTOWN 

Windmill. 


THE  BEST  IN  USE. 

Write  for  descriptive 
catalogue  A. 

H.  H,  BABCOCK  &  SONS, 

Watertown,  N.  Y, 


ECLIPSE 

BELOIT,  WIS 


A  HOTTED  BY 

17.  S.  Government  £- 
and  all 

LEADING-  *' 

RAILROADS. 

WIND  ENGINE 


U.  S.  A. 


CO., 


We  manufacture  the  Old  Reliable,  well 
known  Solid  \\  HEEL  STOVER  WIND 
MILL,  andO.E.  WINGER’S  IMPROVED 
DOUBLE-FACED  GRINDER,  which  is 
operated  by  pumping  windmills,  a  novel 
and  perfect  rapid  grinding  millfor  grind¬ 
ing  all  kinds  ot  grain.  It  is  designed  also 
to  be  operated  by  any  kind  of  power,  with 
belt,  tumbling  shaft,  or  by  one  or  two 
horses  with  a  sweep  attached.  Agents 
wanted.  Send  for  catalogue. 

E.  B.  WINGER, 

Successor  to  STOVER  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 

Freeport,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 

€ r ©ft' I unproved 

IRON  WIND  ENGINE, 

Manufactured  by 

E.  C.  LEFEEL, 

Also  Dealer  in  Pumps, 
Tanks.  Pipes,  Corn  Shellers, 
Corn  Grinders,  Potver  Con¬ 
verters,  with  both  Lever  and 
Rotary  Motion  Applied  to 
Wind  Milt  Power, and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Wind 
Engine  Machinery. 

Send  for  Circular. 

_ _  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

BEST  WASHER  AND  WRINGER 

in  the  World.  Guaranteed  to  do  perfect  work  or  money 
refunded.  Warranted  for  5  years.  Price  of  Washer,  $8. 
Sample  to  Agents,  $3.50.  Price  of  Wringer,  $7.50.  Sample, 
$4.25.  Circulars  free. 

ERIE  WASHER  CO.,  ERIE,  Pa. 


EXCELSIOR 

LAWN 


CROQUET 
MOWER, 
811. 

HAND 
MOWERS 

ee  Patterns, 

10  to  2tt  mch  cut. 

HORSE 

MOWERS 

25  to  40  inch  cut. 

OUR 

SIDE-WHEEL 

MOWER 

Is  Light,  Simple, 

and  Durable. 
MW  It  is  the  best  in  the 
market. 

_  All  our  Mowers  guaranteed. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price-List. 

CHABBORN  &  COLDWELL  MFG.  CO., Newburgh, N.Y- 


ROBERT  C.  REEVES, 

185  tfc  187  Water  St„  New  York  City, 

DEALER  IN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  SEEDS, 
AND  FERTILIZERS. 

CITY  AND  COUNTRY  TRADE; 

SUPPLIED  WITH  THE 

Celebrated  Excelsior  Lawn  lower. 

H.  B.  CRIFFBNC, 

70  Cortlandt  Street,  N.  Y.  City, 

AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION, 

Over  95,000  Sold, 


Lawn  Mower 


12  Styles  and  Sizes  for  Hand. 

„  3  Styles  and  Sizes  for  Horse. 

The  “  PHILADELPHIA  ’’  was  the  first  Side  Wheel  Lawn 
Mower.  Now  all  other  makers  are  trying  to  imitate  it. 
There  must  be  a  good  reason  for  this.  If  experience  is 
W’ortli  anything, we  should  be  able  to  keep  it  as  it  always 
lias  been  and  is, 

THE  BEST. 

Why  buy  imitations  when  the  genuine  can  be  had  for  the 
same  money?  Examine  our  new  14-in.,  weighing  only 
30  lbs. !  Examine  our  HORSE  AND  HAND  LAWN 
bn  EEPERS.  Our  machines  are,  or  ought  to  be,  for  sale  in 
your  town.  Hardware  di  alers  have  them. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 
Patentees  amt  Manufacturers, 

631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


T^Buckeye’Junior 

.^LAwn  MowefQSI 

ft  I  MANUFACTURED  BY 


lAST  F00S,#g|^ 

SPRINGFIELD. 0-^F  , 

- . ^  *vv:°  v  , 

cJy  v°  s- 

*  *  >>,#• 

**  ^  >c 


Best  in  use  for  mowing  away  hay  in  barns  or 
stacking,  being  adapted  for  either  purpose. 
Has  no  eoual  for  simplicity,  durability, 
_  and  good  work.  The  track  is  self-ad- 
i listing  and  is  easily  put  up.  Will  be  sent  to  responsible 
parties  on  trial.  Send  for  special  terms  for  intro¬ 
duction.  Price  within  reach  of  all.  Send  for  descriptive 
Circulars  and  Price-List  to  E.  L.  CHURCH, 

Manufacturer,  Harvard,  McHenry  Co.,  Ill. 


PRESSES,  DIES,  &  Other  FERSACUTE 

FRUIT-CAN  TOOLS  Machine  Oo. 

“ ,  Bridgeton,  IN .  J. 

illustrated  List  Free.  &2ocimst.,N.Y, 


EMORY  A .  ELLSWORTH,  B.  S„  Northampton,  Mass. 
Rural  Architect,  Aar'l  Engineer,  and  Landscape  Gardener. 

Plans  and  Specifications  prepared,  Estimates  made,  and 
Superintendence  furnished  for  the  erection  of  farm  and 
country  houses,  and  for  the  laying  out,  drainage,  irrigation,, 
and  general  improvement  of  all  rural  estates. 

CORRESPON  PENCE  SOLICITED. 
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CHEAPEST 

Boohs 

Shakespeare’s  Complete  "Works,  1  large  12mo  volume,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  black  and  gold  stamps,  only  50  cents. 

Taine’s  History  of  English  Literature,  1  large  12mo  volume,  hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  cloth,  60  cents. 

Macaulay's  History  of  England,  5  large  12mo  volumes,  cloth,  gilt, 
only  $3.00. 

Macaulay’s  Essays,  3  large  12mo  volumes,  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  only  $1.50. 

Favorite  Pronouncing  Dictionary,  a  complete  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  only  15  cents. 

Milton’s,  Scott’s,  Burns’,  Byron’s,  Jean  Ingelow’s,  Owen  Mere¬ 
dith’s,  Adelaide  Procter’s,  Tennyson’s  Complete  Poetical 
Works,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  black  and  gold  stamping 
On  covers,  only  50  cents  each.  Other  Books  Equally  Low. 

FULL  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


P.  O.  Box  4580. 


MANHATTAN  BOOK  COMPANY, 

16  West  14th  St.,  New  York. 


REVOLUTION 
m  THE  PRICE  OF  BOOKS. 

It  will  pay  you  to  send  for  a  full 
descriptive  Catalogue,  containing 
nearly  100  8vo  pages,  of  these  won¬ 
derfully  cheap  books,  which  will  be 
mailed  free  on  application.  The 
books  are  large  12mo  in  size,  beauti¬ 
fully  made,  printed  on  good  paper, 
very  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  and 
will  prove  an  ornament  to  any  home. 

At  the  exceedingly  low  price  of 
60  cents,  there  are  about  40  vol¬ 
umes  of  the  best  Poets,  £5  vols.  of 
the  best  classic  Fiction,  and  many 
volumes  of  History,  Biography,  &c., 
&c.,  a  few  only  or  which  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  advertisement. 


N  THE 

World. 


8000  AGENTS  WANTED.. 

The  Ladies’  Sewing  Companion 

is  a  very  useful  article.  It 
hangs  on  the  wall  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  “  little 
ones,”  holds  two  thim¬ 
bles, large  or  small,  a  vel¬ 
vet  emery  cushion  for 
needles  and  pins,  four 
spools  of  thread ,  and  pair 
of  scissors,  making  a  very 
neat  ornament  tor  the 
room,  as  well  as  to  help 
keep  things  in  their  re¬ 
spective  places.  This  is 
the  best  selling  article 
you  EVER  SAW.  One 
little  girl,  nine  years  old,  in  Iowa, 
sold  50  in  two  days.  One  agent  in 
Michigan  has  sold  over  5.000  at 
retail  since  last  July.  Never  was 
an  article  invented  that  sells  equal 
to  this.  Everybody  buys  it.  Sample, 
with  best  terras  to  agents,  sent  free 
on  the  receipt  of  30  cts.  in  postage 
stamps  orcurrency.  Address  all  or- 
}  to  F.  M.  Van  Etten,20S  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  111* 


RESEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS. 

The  Fibre  Chair  Seat,  leather 
finish  (brown,  green,  or  maroon), 
may  be  fastened  to  any  chair  with 
carpet  tacks  or  brass-head  nails. 

Price,  up  to  16  in.,  30c.  17  or  18  in., 

42c.  Sent  by  mail,  fitted,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  paper  pattern  with  price 
and  6c.  postage  per  seat.  Small 
sample  for  3c.  stamp.  Strong  and 
handsome. 

Harwood  Chair  Seat  Co., 

24  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Ask  your  Furniture  Dealer  for  it. 

ARTESIAN  WELL 
DRILLING  &  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PROSPECT¬ 
ING  MACHINERY, 
and  how  to  use,  is  fully  illustrated,  explamed'aud  highly  recommended 
by  the  £s  AmancMl  Agriculturist  ”  iu  the  November  Number  1879. 
Page  465.  Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  worked  by  man,  horse  or 
steun  power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
W  inter  or  summer  .and  very  profitable.  Can  gel  good  wells  iu  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells.  Send  for 
illustrated  price-list  and  terms  to  Agents.  Address, 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co.,  29  Eose  Street,  Ktw  York,  U.  S.  A. 


WELL  BORINS, 


tMSHOT 
S5GUN!! 


aThe  Best  Double- 
Barreled  Shot-Gun 
i  in  the  world  ior 
jthe money.  War- 
I  ran  t  ed  genuine 
»twist,' with  flask, 
Jtelt  Box  Wads,  Box  Caps  and  Wad 
Butieh.  Also  our  celebrated  Kentucky  Bine 
for  $tH,  warranted  or  no  sale.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  to 
James  Sown  «&  Non,  Enterprise  Oun  Works, 
m  130  dc  l!tS  Wood  St., 

Established,  1848.  Bittsbnryli,  Ba. 


MJC£ 


PATENTED 
IB74-, 


Composed  ■ 

__  largely  of  powder- 

ed  Mica  or  Isinglass,  is 

the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST 

lubricator  in  the  world.  It  is  the  best 
because  it  does  not  gum,  but  forms  a 
J highly  polished  surface  over  the  axle,  re-  j 
Sducing  friction  and  lightening  the  draft. 

It  is  the  cheapest  because  it  costs  no  more 
than  Inferior  brands,  and  one  box  will  do 
the  work  of  two  of  any  other  Axle  Crease 
made.  It  answers  equally  as  well  for  Harvesters, 

Mill  Gearing,  Threshing  Machines,  Corn-Planters, 
Carriages,  Buggies,  etc.,  etc.,  as  for  Wagons.  It  is 
GUARANTEED  to  contain  no  Petroleum. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers.  837“  Our  Pocket 
Cyclopedia  of  Things  Worth  Knowing  mailed  free. 

MICA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

31  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

DON’T  FORGET  ~ 
The  Boys  and  Girls. 


Games  and  Toys. 


Lawn  Tennis. — One  of  the  most  delightful  Gaines  for 
the  family  to  he  found  in  the  market.  Sets  supplied  at 
from  $S  to  $60. 

Croquet.— Almost  any  price  can  he  met.  Sets  at  from 
$1.7.3  to  $14. 

Bat  and  Trap.— Rules  accompanying  each  game,  and 
they  are  easily  learned.  Price  $2. 

Crandall’s  Performing  Animals . Price  $3.00 

Crandall’s  Heavy  Artillery . . .  “  3.00 

Crandall’s  Happy  Family .  “  2.00 

Craml all’s  Hand  Car .  “  1.00 

Crandall’s  Velocipede  and  Rider...  “  .50 

Crandall’s  Trumpet  Wheelbarrow.  “  1.00 

Tlie  “  jEolia  ”  Piano .  “  1.00 

The  “  Florence  ”  Piano . "  2.00 

The  expressatje  on  the  above  named  toys  and  games  to  be 
paid  by  the  recipient. 

Price  Tty  Mail, 
price.  prepaid' 

Crandall’s  New  Acrobats . $  .50  $  .05 

Crandall’s  Expression-Blocks . 50  .05 

Crandall’s  Bridge . 75  1.25 

Crandall’s  Sectional  ABC  Blocks..  .75  1.00 

Crandall’s  Chinese  Blocks.. .  1.00  1.25 

Crandall’s  First  Reading  Blocks..  .25  .40 

Crandall’s  Donkey  and  Rider . 50  .70 

Crandall’s  District.  School.  . .  1.00  1.20 

Crandall's  Wide-Awake  Al;ihabet  1.00  1.30 

Crandall’s  Ilo-Peep . 25  .30 

Crandall’s  Toy  Horse . 25  .30 

Crandall’s  Lively  Horseman . 50  .70 

Crandall’s  Masquerade-Blocks . 75  .90 

Crandall’s  Improved  Gymnasts....  .25 

Crandall’s  Two  .Tolly  Blacks........  .50  .70 

Crandall's  Building  Blocks,  ho,  3,  .75  .90 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 


HENDERSON’S 

HIDBOOK  OF  PUNTS. 


PETER  HENDERSON. 

This  new  work  is  a  concise  yet  comprehen. 

I  sive  Dictionary  of  Plants-  -embracing  the  bo¬ 
tanical  name,  derivation,  and  the  Linnrean  and  [ 
natural  orders  of  all  the  leading  genera  of  I 
ornamental  and  useful  plants  up  to  the  present  I 
time,  together  with  all  important  species  and  I 
varieties,  with  brief  instructions  for  propa-f 
gation  and  culture  ;  and  on  nearly  all  impor¬ 
tant  plants,  such  as  the  Rose  in  Flowers,  Straw¬ 
berry  in  Fruits,  and  Mushroom  in  Vegetables,  [ 
instructions  have  been  given  at  length,  I 
which  are  a  plain  relation  of  the  method's  in  J 
|  use  in  our  own  extensive  business. 

Henderson’s  Handbook  of  Plants  is  R 
I  a  large  volume  of  400  pages,  handsomely  ( 
bound  in  cloth,  and  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  j 
|  of  $3.00. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  Cortlandt  St.  New  York. 


$70 


will  purchase  Appleton’s  New  Cyclopedia,  16  vols., 

in  Sheep,  in  perfect  order.  Address 

GEO,  F.  DICKINSON,  P.  O.  Box  456,  New  York. 


PLAYS,  Recitations,  Dialogues,  Temperance,  Sen- 
timental.Comlc,  15c.  Amusements  all  kinds, Books, Music, 
etc.  Catalogues  free.  Happy  Hours  Bazar,  5  Beekman  St.,  N  .Y. 


50 


Gold,  Silver,  Landscape,  Cliromo,  etc.. 
Cards,  in  case,  with  name,  10c. 

E.  II.  PARDEE,  Fair  Haven,  Ct. 


70 


IV IT W  Style  Cliroino  Cards,  name  on,  lOc.i 
.1  d-  it  01.  40  a]]  an(1  ];evei  Edge  Cards,  1  Oc. 
Tlie  U-  S.  Card  Factory  Co,.  Clintonville.  Ct. 


K  '#  ALL  PARTS,  GOLD,  SILVER,  BIRDS, 

rj  JL  Floral,  Chromo  &  Bevel  Edge  Cards.  With  name  10c. 
6  Packs  50c.  BEVEL  EDGE  CARD  CO.,  Northford,  Conn. 

f?  A  Paris,  Motto,  Chromo,  Birds,  Shells,  Gold, 
Cl  ”  Silver,  &c.,  Cards,  no  2  alike,  with  name  10c.,  6 
packs  50c.  ROYAL  CARD  CO.,  NORTHFORD,  CONN. 

CARDS,  Chromo,  Motto,  Roses,  &c„  all 


50 

40 


new  style,  name  on,  10c.  Samples  i 
G.  A.  SPRING,  N 


ew  Haven,  Ct. 


ELEGANT  CHROMO  CARDS,  New  Styles, 

10c.  Agents  wanted. 

L.  JONES  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


■A  /  \  LOVELY  Floral,  Panel,  HandtSc  Bouquet 
aJS-8  B  Cliromo  Cards,  with  name.  10c. 

IC  ■  '  FRANKLIN  PRIis  TING  CO.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

1  AO  A  I'll  STYLE  CHR  OMflTcA  RDs[  Name 

_i  t  J  Li  1Uju  on  10c.,  or  40  all  GILT  &  BEVEL  EDGE 
Cards,  10c.  U.  S.  CARD  FACTORY’,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

PERFORATED  STAMPING  PATTERNS.-A 

very  large  assortment  ot  new  patterns.  Thousands  of 
letters  on  hand  proving  satisfaction.  Send  for  circulars. 

A.  BERNAl.D,  401  Canal  St.,  New  York. 

f?  /Y  CHROMOS,  name  in  new  type,  10c„  by  mail, 
»)v"  40  Ages,  samples,  10c.  IJ.  S.  Card  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 

fYtt  Lithographed  Chromo  Cards,  no  2  alike,  10c, 
"  "  Name  in  fancy  type.  Corr.tr.  Card  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 


AN 


HONEST 


OFFER. 


8enS^4>  3ct.  stamps  &  we  will send  1 UTAT? 

a  beautiful  52  page  Autograph  Album  I  U  U 
illustrated,  also  an  8  page,  40  col.  Monthly- 
Story  Paper  for  0  monthson  trial,  and  an 


elegant  12x16 
QUEST 


Chromo,  postpaid. 
PUB.  CO.  Springfield, 


Mass. 


H  ||  Ifl  F"  jP*  JIM  PROVED  ROOT  BEER  PACKAGE,  25  CTS. 

wfl  I  Makes  five  gallons  of  a  delicious  and  sparkling 

B  H  I  D  1  Bn  w  beverage, — wholesome  and  temperate.  Sold  by 
druggists,  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cts.  Address.  CHAS. 
E.  HIRES.  Manufacturer.  48  N.  Del.  Av.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FRIENDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  snmple  cony  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CUtTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  pric  -list  of  the  latest  imor  Yemenis  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb.  Sec¬ 
tion  lionev  Boxes,  all  hooks  anil  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  lo  Bee  Culture,  .lathing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  icrilten  plainly,  to 
A.  1.  llt.Ol  .  Medina,  hi  . 

LYOINS&HEALY 

63  Monroe  St..  Chicago. 

Will i  end  prepaid  to  an v  address  their 

BAND  CATALOGUE, 

for  1881,  200  pages  210  Engravings 
o  f  Instruments,  Suits,  Caps,  Belts, 

(Pompons,  Epaulets,  Cap-Lamp1:, 

Stands,  Drum  Major’s  Staffs,  and 
Hats,  Sundry  Band  Outfits  Repairing 
Materials,  also  includes  Instruction  ami  Ex¬ 
ercises  for  Amateur  Bands,  and  a  Catalogue 
of  Choice  Band  Music. 

EO  w  A  n  Tl  PRODUCE  COJIMIS- 

■  OZ  U«  VV  ii-ClUj  SION  MERCHANTS. 

(establishet>  1845  )  Send  for  Circular  of  Great  Value, 
giving  full  instrno.lwms  for  Rhinping 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  and  PRODUCE. 
No.  ‘279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

lief.,  Irving  national  Bank,  New  York  City. 
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Our  Sugar  Cane  Machinery  comprises  the  largest 
and  most  complete  line  of  Cane  Mills,  etc.,  made  by 
any  establishment  in  the  World,  and  includes  : 


VERTICAL  CANE  MILLS 

©F  -AT.I,  SIZES* 

HORIZONTAL  CANE  MILLS 

Horse  Power,  and  Steam, 

SUGAR  E  VAR  ORA  TORS, 

S  TEA  M  S  UGA  R  M A  CHINER  T, 

and  all  apparatus  for  Syrup  or  Sugar  making.  Circu- 
ars,  with  prices,  &c.,  sent  on  application. 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

Manu  facturers  Sugar  Machinery ,  Niles  Cane  Mills,  Victor 
Cane  Mills,  Cook  Evaporator, Steam  Engines,  etc . 

WIDE  AWAKE  MAY: 


A.  SUPERB  NUMBER. 


$2.00  per  Year?  20  cts.  a  Number. 


George  Macdonald ;  Edward  Everett  Hale ;  Celia  Thaxter ; 
Ernest  Ingersoll  ?  Mrs.  Abby  Morton  Diaz ;  and  Margaret 
Sidney ;  are  among  the  contributors. 

Forty  new  illustrations  by  Walter  Shirlaw ;  Lungren ; 
Hayden  and  Miller ;  G.  F.  Barnes;  Miss  Humphrey;  Boz; 
Francis  and  others. 

Boston:  I) .  LOTHROP  &  CO.,  Publishers, 


Timely  New  Books  which  should  be  in 
Every  Public  and  S.  S.  Library. 

MARY  AND  I;  or,  FORTY  YEARS  WITH 
THE  SIOUX.  By  Stephen  R.  Riggs,  D.  D. 

12mo . $1.50 

THE  ONLY  WAY  OUT.  A  Strong  Temperance 
Story.  By  Jennie  Fowler  Willing. 

12mo.  Illustrated . $1.50 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  MANUSCRIPTS.  By 
Rev.  Geo.  E.  Merrill,  of  Salem. 

12mo.  Illustrated . $1.00 

A  popular  History  of  the  various  manuscripts  from  which 
the  present  revisions  of  the  New  Testament  were  made. 
Illustrated  with  facsimiles  of  the  different  manuscripts. 

Boston:  D.  LOTHKOP  &  00.,  Publishers. 


SPECIAL. 


THE 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ISSUE 

OF  OUR 

SPRING  CATALOGUE 

OF 

Dry  Goods 

Is  now  ready,  and  all  ladies  who  have  not  yet  completed  their 
purchases  for  spring  and  summer  wear  will  find  it  very  much 
to  their  advantage  to  see  samples  and  prices  of  our  goods. 

The  enormous  demand  for  our  regular  issue  has  been  so 
excessively  great  that  the  usual  supply  of 

150,000  COPIES 

Was  exhausted  before  the  season  had  fairly  commenced. 
The  many  thousands  who  have  done  their 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many- 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere.. 


In  justice  to  tile  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  hack: 
numbers  containing  what  is  wanted. 

Back  numbers  of  the  “American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  ‘‘Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  be  supplied,  and  sent  post-paid  for 
1 5  cts.  each,  or  $1.50  per  volume. 


SHOPPING  BY  MAIL 


Through  us,  and  the  universal  satisfaction  expressed  upon 
receipt  of  good9.  is  proof  positive  that  our  efforts  to  supply 
all  with  the  finest  Merchandise  the  markets  of  the  world 
produce  are  highly  appreciated. 

This  Catalogue  will  be  sent 


Jfc"JtriIE23E!, 

Upon  application,  by  addressing 

JORDAN,  MARI  &  CO., 

Washington  and  Avon  Sts., 
BOSTON,  -  -  -  .  -  MASS., 


The  German  Edition.— All  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  arc  reproduced  in  the  German  Edition.  Besides 
these,  there’is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  caD  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  wilt 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  39,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  back  to  Vol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  backs,  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.30 
if  to  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes, 2d  cover  page. 


U.  S.  A. 


“  As  good  bread  as  ever  was  eaten  can  be  made  without 
touching  the  dough  with  the  hands  by  the  use  of  the  Stan- 
yan  Mixer.  ’— American  Agriculturist,  Jan.  1881. 

“  We  are  much  pleased  with  your  bread  making  machine, 
and  consider  it  a  decided  success.”— Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
Boston,  Mass. 

“  The  quality  of  its  work  is  unsurpassed.”—  W.  S.  Walcott, 
New  YorK  Mills,  N.  Y. 

No.  1,  taking  two  to  three  quarts  of  flour,  $3.00. 

No.  2,  taking  three  to  four  quarts  of  flour,  $3.25. 

Forwarded  upon  receipt  of  Price. 

BUTCHER  TEMPLE  CO.,  Hopedale,  Mass. 

Money  Order  Office,  Milford,  Mass. 


Terms  to  New  South  Wales,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  Africa,  etc.— To  several  in¬ 
quirers.  Under  the  latest  revision  of  the  Postal  Union 
Regulations  the  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
(either  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
prepaid  through,  will  be  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to 
all  others  embraced  in  the  General  Postal  Union.  The 
simplest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  London,  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  These  can  be  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  a. 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rates  (postage  included),  see  our  second  cover 
page,  and  reckon  22  cents  to  the  shilling  sterling. 


Tade  LONDON  PURPLE.  Mak 

The  best  insecticide  ever  used  for  the  destruction  of  the  Potato  Bug,  Cotton  Worm,  and  Canker  Worm.  Sold  by  all 
wholesale  druggists  and  stores  throughout  the  United  States.  If  not  obtainable  of  nearest  dealer,  send  direct  to  sole  man¬ 
ufacturers.  HEMliVGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  COMPANY  (Limited) 

60  Maple  Lane,  London,  England.  90  Water  St..  N.  Y.  P.  O.  Box  990. 

Prof.  C.  Y.  Rllej^ says :  “It  can  be  more  effectually  sprinkled  or  sprayed  on  to  tbe'plant  than  Paris  Green  by  virtue  of 

^rof.  C.  E.  Bessey  says :  “It  quickly  kills  both  the  larvae  and  the  winged  insect.” 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  says;  “With  this  cheap  poison  we  have  no  longer  reason  to  fear  such  enemies  as  the  canker 
worm,  etc.” 


SOMETHING  NEW! 

CHARTER  OAK 
RANGE. 

I  The  only  range  made 
with  THREE  Flues. 

Patented  June  1,  1880. 

PERFECT  DRAFT 


1  Uniform  Baking 

Guaranteed. 

Send  foB* Prices 

EXCELSIOR  fHPF'G  CO.  St.  Louis. 


rpiME _ 

JL  pair,  or  25c.  for  two  pair  King  B.  Shoe  Clasps,  which  do 
away  with  strings  and  buckles ;  easily  attached  to  any  style 
of  shoes  in  two  minutes.  You  can  fasten  and  unfasten  your 
shoes  with  one  hand  cguick  as  wink.  Sent  post-paid. 

HAMMOND  &  KING,  Rockville,  Conn. 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT. 

SEWTI  Treatise  on  improved  methods.  Tables,  yields, 
^  »  b?  r-  pricA  profits,  and  general  statistics.  J 
T  K  E  C  I  AMOS  STOUFFER,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Mr.  E.  H.  Libby  has  recently  become  Editor  of 
the  “Farmer’s  Review,”  of  Chicago,  and  will  have  a 
wide  field  at  the  West  for  enterprise  and  the  activity  he 
enjoys.  There  is  abundant  room  in  this  broad  agricul¬ 
tural  country  of  ours  for  every  man  able  to  do  anything 
towards  elevating  and  promoting  the  great  farming  in¬ 
terests.  The  only  strife  or  competition  should  be  to  see  ■ 
who  can  do  the  best  work  for  the  cause  he  would  serve. 

Tlie  Fiftli  Annual  Dog  Show.- The  Bench 
Show  which  closed  at  the  American  Institute  Building 
in  N.  Y.  City  on  April  29th,  was  a  very  fine  one.  If  these 
shows  will  develop  an  improvement  in  our  canine  pets 
and  protectors— and  we  see  no  better  way  of  doing  it — 
time  and  money  will  not  be  thrown  away  upon  them. 
Bench  Shows  are  certainly  growing  in  interest,  and  it  is 
hoped  in  importance.  Anything  that  will  give  the  far¬ 
mer,  the  villager,  and  the  dweller  in  the  city,  a  more  in¬ 
telligent,  more  handsome,  and  more  useful  dog  is  to  be 
encouraged.  In  the  next  issue  we  hope  to  give  our 
readers  an  engraving  of  a  group  of  the  first-prize  dogs, 
in  some  of  the  many  classes,  at  this  Show,  which  closes 
too  late  for  insertion  in  the  present  number. 

Bottles  for  Milk.— For  the  delivery  of  milk  in 
cities,  etc.,  glass  bottles  are  rapidly  coming  into  use. 
The  milk  is  placed  in  the  bottles  at  the  farm  where  it  is 
produced,  closed  with  a  glass  stopper  which  has  a  strong 
spring  clamp  to  hold  it  tight,  and  in  this  form  is  de¬ 
livered  to  the  consumer,  without  chance  of  any  contam¬ 
ination,  or  of  being  robbed  of  its  cream  while  in  transit. 
The  Warren  Glass  Works  Co.,  Cumberland.  Md.,  have 
given  special  attention  to  the  making  of  bottles  for  this 
new  form  of  milk  delivery,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
anything  can  be  better  suited  to  the  purpose.  Milk  in 
such  bottles  looks  so  much  better,  that  we  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  the  purchaser  is  willing  to  pay  more  for  it 
than  for  that  delivered  in  the  old  careless  way  with  can 
and  dipper,  in  which  at  each  delivery  the  milk  is  ex. 
posed  to  the  all-pervading  street  dust,  and  the  dust  which 
collects  upon  the  ladle,  is  each  time  washed  off  into  the 
can.  The  bottles  are  of  beautifully  clear  glass,  and 
present  such  an  attractive  appearance  that  housekeepers,, 
we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  tempted  to  use  them  frequent¬ 
ly  for  other  purposes  than  to  hold  milk. 
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Slieep  Parasites  an«l  Sheep  E>ips. 

— That  ticks,  the  scab-mite,  lice,  and  other  insects 
that  infest  sheep,  interfere  with  the  health  of  these 
animals,  is  well  known.  Even  when  present  in 
moderate  numbers,  these  parasites  keep  up  a  con¬ 
stant  irritation,  and  deprive  the  sheep  of  the  quiet 
necessary  to  the  proper  aud  even  growth  of  wool. 
It  is  only  by  a  systematic  and  continued  warfare 
on  the  insects  that  they  can  be  kept  in  subjection, 
and  prevented  from  increasing  to  a  disastrous  ex¬ 
tent.  Among  the  various  useful  products  of  petro¬ 
leum  and  of  coal  tar,  are  some  that  are  powerful 
insecticides,  while  no  danger  attends  their  use. 
Several  have  made  use  of  these  products  in  pre¬ 
paring  dips,  with  which  to  destroy  the  parasites 
upon  sheep  and  other  domestic  animals.  The  old 
style  of  Sheep  Dip,  the  active  ingredient  of  which 
is  Arsenic,  is  very  dangerous  to  use,  and  has  mainly 
given  place  to  those  prepared  from  the  petroleum 
and  coal-tar  products.  Prominent  among  this  new 
■  class  of  Dips  is  “Little’s  Chemical  Fluid,”  which, 
though  introduced  but  a  few  years  ago,  has  rapidly 
come  into  favor  with  sheep-owners  in  this  country 
on  account  of  its  efficiency  and  non-poisonous 
qualities,  as  well  as  its  cheapuess  and  ease*of  appli¬ 
cation.  The  agents  show  the  most  satisfactory 
testimonials  from  those  who  have  made  use  of  it 
.at  home  and  abroad. 


“'I'lie  Garden  Aiiiiiial  for  1881,” 

is  sent  by  Mr.  Wm.  Robinson,  Editor  and  Publisher 
of  “The  Garden”  (London).  It  gives  a  Calendar 
of  Work  for  each  month,  and  a  number  of  useful 
tables.  What  gives  it  especial  value  in  a  compact 
country  like  England  are  its  various  directions, 
which  include  all  in  every  branch  of  horticultural 
trade,  a  list  of  the  principal  gardens  and  garden¬ 
ers  in  the  kingdom,  and  much  other  valuable  mat¬ 
ter,  all  showing  a  great  amount  of  careful  labor. 


NEARING  THE  END. 

The  General  Premiums. 
LAST  CALL, 

But  Plenty  of  Time  Yet. 

The  :S31  General  Premiums,  and  hundreds  of 
good  Premium  Books  offered  for  Volume  40  (1881), 
will  be  positively  withdrawn  on  June  30,  and  none 
of  them  can  be  given,  if  not  called  for  on  or  before 
that  date.  (Suitable  allowance  of  time  will  be 
made  for  canvassers  living  in  distant  foreign  lands.) 

BUT,  there  Is  plenty  of  time  between 
now  and  July  1st,  to  greatly  increase  Pre¬ 
mium  Lists  partly  made  up;  ALSO  to 
begin  and  complete  NEW  lists  of  subscri¬ 
bers.  Large  numbers  do  this  every  June. 
Tliere  are  many  excellent  and  most  de¬ 
sirable  articles  offered,  wliiolr  may  thus 
be  obtained  without  eost  to  the  recipient. 

A  Copy  of  the  Illustrated  General  Premium  List  will 
be  promptly  mailed  free  to  any  one  sending  a  Postal 
Card  request  for  one. 

1SOOUS  and  1LISBKAJSIES,  forone’s 
<rwn  use,  for  a  neighborhood,  for  Farmers’  Clubs, 
etc.,  can  be  obtained  free  this  mouth  by  these  pre¬ 
mium  offers.  Ten  or  more  persons  contributing 
$1.50  each,  get  not  only  this  Journal  for  a  year,  but 
two-thirds  of  the  subscription  money  back  in  their 
.own  selection  from  hundreds  of  Good  EBooks. 


Two  Excellent 

Special  Premiums, 

Wo.  3  and  Wo.  4. 


Strawberries  for  Everybody. 

A  New  and  Most  Promising  Strawberry 
Without  Cost. 

Many  reports  from  various  localities,  strongly  in¬ 
dicate  that  for  productiveness,  siao,  and 
excellent,  quality,  the  I8IB>WESL.I, 
8 tra. wherry  is  probably  the  most  promising 
new  variety  now  offered  to  the  Public.  It  origi¬ 
nated  in  Michigan,  and  has  been  well  tested  for  two 
or  three  years  in  widely  separated  localities,  with 
the  highest  satisfaction.  (For  further  particulars 
see  page  204  of  the  American  Agriculturist  for  May, 
which  was  published  before  we  had  any  thought  of 
this  premium.) 

The  Plants  can  be  sent  safely  by  mail  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States,  and  if  set  out  before  mid¬ 
summer,  furnish  both  plants  and  fruit  next  season. 

Plants  grown  in  pots,  sent  now,  or  at  atiy  time 
during  this  summer,  will  grow  and  multiply  rapid¬ 
ly  this  year,  and  fruit  well  next  season. 

The  PRICES  are  now  reduced  as  follows  : 

O  ne  »  ozen  Pin  nfs,  safely  packed  and 
mailed  post-paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
or  Territories  for  $1 ....  0 1C 

One  Dozen  Plants,  grown  in  Pots,  boxed 
and  sent  by  express  to  any  point  for  $1, — the  Re¬ 
ceiver  in  this  case  to  pay  expressage. 

Also  sent  I'REIE. 

(Special  Premium  No.  3-) 

To  Any  Person  sending  one  New  Subscriber  to 
the  American  Agriculturist,  on  and  after  May  25,  at 
$1  .50  a  year,  the  Publishers  will  present  and  send 
One  Dozen  Bidwell  Strawberry  Plants,  post-paid  by 
mail,  as  above. . .  .OBI  One  Dozen  Plants,  grown  in 
pots,  securely  boxed  and  forwarded  by  express, — 
the  Recipient  to  pay  expresgage,  as  above. 

*.**  The  above  plants  will  be  packed  and  for¬ 
warded  for  us  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Roe,  whose  large  ex¬ 
perience  will  insure  the  best  care,  and  safety. 


Special  Premium  No.  4. 

THE  TRICmWE  TESTER. 

Everybody  will  be  glad  to  have  at  hand  a  con¬ 
venient  instrument  by  which  he  can  examine  any 
specimen  of  Pork  and  learn  with  great  certainty  if 
it  contains  the  much  dreaded  Trichine,  whether 
the  pork  is  to  be  used  for  home  consumption  or  for 
sale.  Such  an  instrument  is  described  on  p.  235. 

The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
have  made  arrangements  to  supply  and  send  it 
post-paid  by  mail  for  $2.50. . .  .OR 

One  will  be  presented,  and  sent  post-paid,  to  any 
person  who  shall  on  and  after  May  25,  forward  three 
subscriptions  to  American  Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each. 


Catalogues  Received. 

It  is  our  custom  to  omit  the  list  of  Catalogues  during 
the  three  summer  months,  as  but  very  few  are  received 
after  May.  Last  month  several  Catalogues  came  just  too 
late  for  that  number,  and  we  give  them  here : 

SEEDS,  PLANTS,  AND  TREES. 

Wm.  E.  Bowdttch,  645  Warren  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 
Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Greenhouse  and  otlier 
Plants  and  SmallFruits. 

Hovey  &  Co.,  No.  16  South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
This  old  house  comes  out  with  new  Catalogues,  one  of 
Seeds  and  another  of  Plants,  with  the  newest  and  best. 

R.  Monn  &  Son,  Lansing,  Mich.  A  list  of  Strawber¬ 
ries,  with  novelties,  and  one  of  Bedding  Plants. 

E.  S.  Miller,  Wading  River  (L.  I.),  N.  Y.  A  general 
collection  of  Bedding  aud  Greenhouse  Plants,  including 
the  recent  novelties. 

Geo.  L.  Miller,  Jones’  Station,  Butler  Co.,  O.  Small 
Fruits,  with  a  number  quite  new. 

E.  D.  Sturtevant,  Bordentown,  N.  J.  Water  Lilies 
and  other  Aquatics,  with  Greenhouse  Plants,  generally. 

R.  J.  Trumbull  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Ca!..  combined 
Seed  and  Nursery  Catalogue,  including  Implements. 

W.  C.  Wilson,  No.  45  West  14th  St...  N.  Y.  City.  This 
compendious  list  comes  late,  but  it  is  full  of  good  new 
and  old  plants,  etc. 

|  IMPLEMENTS,  MACHINERY,  STOCK.  AND  MIS¬ 
CELLANEOUS. 

i  AvERn.L  Paint  Co..  No.  32  Burling  Slip,  N.  Y.  City. 

Descriptive  and  sample  tints  of  "Alabustine,”  a  new 
j  substitute  for  Ivalsomine. 

E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Bloomington.  Rl.  French  Norman 
j  Horses.  A  history  of  the  breed,  and  accounts  of  the 
[  breeding  stock  finely  illustrated,  and  full  of  interest, 
j  Goodyear  Rubber  Co..  No.  341  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 
This  Catalogue,  with  its  hundreds  of  illustrations,  is 
equal  to  a  lecture  upon  Rubber  aud  its  myriads  of  forms. 

L.  W.  Nichols,  Worcester,  Mass.,  calls  attention  to 
the  Richardson  Champion  Broad-cast  Seed  Sower. 

The  Reminoton  Agricultural  Co.,  Ilion,  N.  Y.,  add 
to  their  long  list  of  useful  manufactures  Bailey’s  Pracj 
tical  Tree  Trimmer,  and  illustrate  it. 

The  Salem  Iron  Works,  Salem,  N.  C.,  illustrate  the 
Sawmill  Machinery  and  other  things  made  at  their  works. 

J.  W.  Seymour.  Batavia,  N.  Y.  The  Seymour  Evapo¬ 
rator,  as  the  large  dryers  for  fruits,  etc.,  are  now  called. 

Silver  &  Deming  M’e’g  Co.,  Salem,,  Ohio,  illustrate 
how  great  a  number  of  Hydraulic  Machines,  Carriage- 
makers’  Tools,  Presses,  etc.,  can  he  made  by  one  concern. 

S.  E.  &  J.  M.  SrRouT,  Muncy,  Pa.  The  Williams’ 
Evaporator  has  its  claims  set  forth. 

FOREIGN  CATALOGUES. 

CANADA —Gallagher  &  Gautier,  Beaconsfield,  P. 

Q.  Grape-vines  and  Small  Fruits  generally _ Chas.  T. 

Cote  &  Co.,  Quebec,  Agricultural  Implements,  Seeds, 

etc.,  fully  illustrated _ Steele  Bros.  &  Co.,  Toronto, 

Garden  Drills,  Wheel  Hoes,  etc.,  of  the  Planet  Jr.  styles. 

FRANCE. — Vilmorin,  Andrieux  &’  Co.,  Paris.  Their 
wonderfully  comprehensive  Seed  Catalogue,  and  a  spe¬ 
cial  list  of  Gladiolus  and  other  bulbs. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tallies,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American.  Agriculturist., 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  May  "tth, 
18S1  (as  compared  with  the  preceding  month),  and  for 
the  corresponding  period  last  year: 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
24  d’s  t/>  is  m’th476.700  3,445,000  2, 345,000  45,100  277, 000  1,439,000 
26  d’s  last  m’tU033, 000  3,312,000  3,207,000  159,000  307,000  965,000 
Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  d.  f’sm’th474,000  36,068,000*13,858,000  *  227,000*106,000  4,649,000* 
26  d.  ft  m’th789, 00045,227,000*  13,941 ,090  302,000*  403, UOO  4,700,000* 
*  Including  forward  delivery. 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  days  1881.. 476,700  3/145,000  2,345,000  45,100  277,000  1,439,000 

23  days  1880.  .345,600  2,214,000  3,210,000  76,000  301,000  881.000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  days  1881 .  .474,000  36,068,000  13,858,000  227,000  106,000  4,649,000 
23  days  1880  .  326,000  24,856,000  6,983,000  207,000  292,000  2,453,000 

Renewed  and  remarkable  ease  in  money  favored  specu¬ 
lative  dealings  in  Bonds,  Stocks,  and  Produce,  and 
through  the  month,  business  has  sboivn  increasing  ani¬ 
mation,  with  frequent  and  wide  fluctuations  in  prices. 
At  the  Stock  Exchange,  values  closed— as  a  rule — buoy¬ 
antly,  the  market  reflecting  a  much  more  confident  tem¬ 
per  on  the  part  of  operators . At  the  Cotton  Exchange, 

the  movements  have  been  on  a  restricted  scale,  and 
indicative  of  more  or  less  hesitancy  in  the  speculative 
line, — the  latest  transactions  have  been  on  a  weaker 
range  of  quotations.  General  merchandise  has  been  iD 
favorable  request,  and  toward  the  close,  somewhat 
steadier  as  to  prices.  More  favorable  weather,  and  the 
increase  of  facilities  for  the  distribution  of  supplies,  have 
been  helpful  to  the  jobbing  interests.  At  the  Produce 
Exchange,  a  brisk  trade  has  been  reported  in  Breadstuff's, 
largely  in  Grain  on  speculative  account,  though  in  good 
part  for  export,  and,  in  most  instances,  prices  have  been 
advanced  materially,  partly  under  speculative  manipula¬ 
tion  here  and  at  Chicago.  Very  moderate  offerings,  and 
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the  delay  in  the  resumption  of  canal  navigation — served 
to  stimulate  the  upward  movement,  which,  within  a 
week  or  ten  days,  has  been  worked  to  the  utmost  as 
against  parties,  who  have  outstanding  contracts  to  cover 
and  protect,  especially  in  the  line  of  May  options  No.  2 
Red  Wheat,  No.  1  White  do.,  and  No.  2  Corn,  for  which 
grades  of  Grain  more  inquiry  was  noted  near  the  close 
for  prompt  delivery  for  export.  Rye  opened  heavily, 
but  subsequently  rallied  sharply,  meeting  with  increased 
favor  with  buyers.  Barley  fell  decidedly,  as  in  fair  sup¬ 
ply  and  slack  demand . Provisions  have  been  less 

active,  hardening  in  price  through  the  earlier  dealings, 
but  in  the  instance  of  Hog  products— especially  of  West¬ 
ern  Steam  Lard— reacting  to  depression  in  the  later 
operations.  Export  requirements  have  been  very  mod¬ 
erate . An  extraordinary  break  occurred  in  ocean 

freights  on  berth  by  steam  for  British  and  Continental 
ports— rates  on  Grain  to  Liverpool  by  steam  falling  to 
the  very  low  quotations  of  1  id.  t@  2d.  ;  to  London,  to  2d.  ; 
to  Glasgow,  to  2J(f.  ;  to  Avomnouth,  to ?fd. ;  toAntwerp, 
to  id.  per  bushel ;  and  on  flour  by  steam  for  British  ports, 
to  10s.  to  15s.  per  ton— the  lowest  figures  current  in  this 
market  in  a  long  series  of  years.  At  the  reduced  quota¬ 
tions,  business  has  shown  only  a  moderate  degree  of 
animation.  The  chartering  movement  has  been  fair, 
but  at  irregular  rates.  Tonnage  for  Petroleum— as  in 
most  demand — held  its  own  best. 

Prices  of  Fertilizers 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent),  per  lb .  I'A® 8i4c. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (potash  44  per  cent),  per  lb. .  3J^@4  c. 

do.  do.  (potash  2TM  per  cent,  per  lb..  l>j@l^c. 

German  Potash  Salts  (potash  12  to  15  p.  c.),  p.  ton.$15.00@18.00 
Muriate  of  Potash  (ootash  50  per  cent),  per  lb.. . .  2)4@2Mc. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  4  @4yjc. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent),  per  lb .  5K@5}Jc. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  per  cent),  per  ton . $50.00@52.00 

No.  1  Peruv.  Guano, guaranteed,  $  ton,.  .  58.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  per  ton . : .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Co.,  Fine  Ground  Itaw  Bone .  45.00 

Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils),  per  1.000  lbs .  26.00 

do.  do.  do.  (light  soils;,  per  1,000  lbs .  26.00 

do.  do.  do.  “A”  Brnnu  (wheat),  $  1,000  lbs.  21.00 

do.  Tobacco  do.  do .  53.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  per  ton .  37.00 

do.  Pure  Iiaw  Bone,  per  ton . . .  38.00 

Matfield  Fertilizer,  No.  1.  .  45.00 

do.  do.  No.  2 .  ; .  .  30.00 

Homestead  Superphosphate,  per  ton  . .  40.00 

do.  Tobacco  Grower,  per  ton .  60.00 

Banner  Raw  Bone  Flour,  per  ton  .  45.00 

Bowker’s  Wheat  Phosphate,  per  ton . .  40.00 

do.  Acid  Phosphate,  per  ton.  . 25,00 

do.  Soluble  Bone,  per  ton .  35.00 

do.  Grain  Phosphate,  per  ton . 40.00 

do.  Hill  and  Drill  Phosphate,  per  ton..  ..  . . 45.00 

Stockbridge  Corn  manure,  per  ton  .  . .  50.00 

do.  Potato  manure,  per  ton . 50.00 

Stockbridge  Rye  Manure,  per  ton .  45.00 

do.  Wheat  Manure,  per  ton .  45.00 

do.  Seeding  Down  Manure,  per  ton .  40.00 

Walton,  Wliann  &  Co.’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton..  40.00 
Gypsum,  fiova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00 


“Where  to  Get  Tilings  Wanted.— Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  letters  come  to  the  Editors  every  year  (some 
with  and  some  without  “  return  postage  ”),  asking  where 
they  can  obtain  from  trustworthy  parties,  implements, 
animals,  poultry,  seeds,  plants,  fertilizers,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  things,  ail  of  which  questions  we  try  to 
answer  when  we  can.  But  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  let¬ 
ters,  and  much  valuable  time  of  both  writers  and  re¬ 
spondents,  would  be  saved,  if  the  inquirers  would  take 
the  little  trouble  required  to  just  look  through  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns,  where  usually,  in  one  number  or  another, 
several  parties  announce  the  very  things  asked  about. 
We  try  to  keep  out  all  parties  not  trustworthy.  If  any 
mistake  occurs,  after  all  possible  care,  we  can  only  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  having  been  deceived,  for  we  do  not  admit 
any  advertisers  whom  we  would  not  ourselves  patronize 
when  wanting  the  things  they  offer.  (The  Editors 
have  the  “veto  power”  over  any  and  every  advertise¬ 
ment  proposed  for  these  columns.)  It  will  always 
pay  to  read  through  the  business  columns  to  see  what  is 
offered  and  by  v  horn,  and  useful  hints  are  often  derived 
from  reading  what  others  say  and  how  they  say  it.  New 
ideas  are  thus  started  up  in  one’s  mind. — When  corre¬ 
sponding  with  any  of  our  advertisers ,  or  sending  for 
catalogues,  etc.,  it  is  well  to  state  that  you  are  a  reader 
of  this  Journal.  They  will  know  what  we  expect,  and 
what  you  expect  of  them  as  to  prompt  and  fair  treatment. 


Tile  Folly  of  It.— That  one  should  take  the  time 
and  trouble  to  write,  asking  if  a  certain  person  “  is  a 
responsible  party,”  and  then  sign  it  “A  Constant  Read¬ 
er,”  is  something  beyond  our  comprehension.  Of  course 
“  A.  C.  Reader  ”  expected  that  we  would  answer  through 
the  paper,  and  thus  make  many  thousands  see  that 
which  is  intended  for  him  only,  but  we  can  not. 


Recording  Dynamometer. 

A  simple,  strong,  Truth-telling  Instrument,  for 
MEASURING  and  RECORDING  the  draft  of 
Plows,  Mowing  Machines,  and  other  Agricul¬ 
tural  Implements.  Price  Fifty  Dollars-  Address 
.STEPHEN  W.  BALDWIN,  110  Liberty  St.,  N.  York. 


Baldwin’s  Ensilage  Cotter 


PATENT 


WHEEL, 

securing  PER- 
'  FEOT  SAFETY 
to  the  Operator 
and  Machine, 


CUTS  ALL  KINDS 

OF 

Dry  and  Green  Fodder. 

Thorough  !y  tested  in  1 879 
and  188©  and  proved 

A  Grand  Success. 

Recommended  by  the  highest  author¬ 
ities  on  Ensilage. 

SEND  FOIL  CIRCULAR. 

IF-  Be  sure  and  get  your  orders  in  early  aud  avoid  a  possibility  of  delay. 

C.  PIERPONT  &  CO.,  Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 


IT  PAYS  Si 


to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Sam- 

*  "  ae. 

MITTEN  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Ladies  &  Children's 

HYGIENIC 

Undergarments, 


Vest  and  Dranvers  in  One, 
and  Chemilettes,  Eman¬ 
cipation,  Dress  Reform 
and  Comfort  Waists, 
Shoulder  Braces.  Ab¬ 
dominal  Supporters,  etc. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
Corded  Waists  a  Specialty. 
MRS.  A.  FLETCHER  &  CO.,  6  East  14th  St.,  N. 


Y.  City. 


f*  CHROMO  CARDS  for  card  collections ;  no  tw< 
jy  alike.  Without  name  10c.  with  name  15c. 

NOVELTY  CARD  CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


INVALID  ROLLING  CHAIR 

(RECLINING) 


__  A  Priceless  boon 
to  those  who  are 
unable  to  walk,  i 
Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens,1! 

3  M.  C.,  and  hundreds  * 

\  of  others  use  them.  < 

Send  for  Circular  to  _ 

FOLDING  CHAIH.  COo  New  Haven*  Conn. 

Important  Notice 

TO 

ADVERTISERS, 

Contributors  and  Correspondents. 

The  immense  Edition  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist  requires  it  to  be  sent  to  press  at  even  a  still 
earlier  date  than  hitherto. 

To  secure  insertion  in  JULY,  Advertisements 
must  be  in  hand  prior  to  June  5th,  and  all  matter 
belonging  to  the  Reading  Columns  before  June  3d. 


As  usual  I  can  supply  avy  quantity  of 

CABBAGE  AND  CELERY 

PLANTS, 

of  the  finest  quality  and  at  the  lowest  prices.  Send  for  free 
circular  ISAAC  F.  TILLINGU  AST, 

La  Flume,  Lacka  Co.,  Pa. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Actually  millions.  $2  perM. 

$7.50  per  $5,0U0.  $12.50  per  10,000.  Ready  June  1st.  Send 
for  sample.  Celery  plants  ready  Julv  1st,  at  $2.50  per  M. 

G.  R.  GLARE,  Florist,  Scranton,  Pa. 

REMEDIES 


Horse  Diseases. 

Prepared  by  PROF.  J.  A.  GOING. 

Going’s  Worm  Destroyer.— Sure  Relief  from  Worms 
or  Bots. 

Going’s  Tonic  Powder.—1 The  Best  Preparation  Known 
for  Improving  the  Horse’s  Condition,  Purifying  the  Blood, 
and  Imparting  to  its  Coat  a  Glossy,  Shining  Appearance. 

Going’s  Colic  Powder.— For  Colic,  Scouring  (Chronic 
or  Acute  .  or  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  The  Surest 
Remedy  known  to  Veterinary  Science. 

Going’s  Oongli  Powder.  —  For  Cough,  Catarrh, 
Heaves,  or  Sore  Throat. 

These  remedies  are  each  put  up  in  tin  boxes,  and  will  keep 
for  an  indefinite  period.  They  will  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of 
charge,  on  receipt  of  @1  per  package.  Circular  with  full 
directions  enclosed.  Address 

PROF.  J.  A.  GOING, 

P.  O.  Box  938,  New  York  City. 

Prominent  Agencies,— Portland,  Me.,  James  Bailey 
&  Co.:  Providence,  R.  I.,  T.  W.  Rounds  &  Co.,  101  No.  Main 
St. ;  Boston,  Mass.,  G.  C.  Goodwin  &  Co.,  38  Hanover  St. ; 
Worcester.  Mass.,  R.  McAleer,  228  Main  St. ;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  M.  Gallagher,  15  Nq  Ninth  St. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Lough- 
rey  &  Frew,  102  Wood  St. ;  Baltimore,  Md.,  Coleman  &  Rog¬ 
ers,  176 Baltimore  St.;  Richmond,  Va.,  S.  S.  Cottrell  &  Co., 
1,303  Main  St.;  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Chapeau  &  Heffron:  Lou¬ 
isville,  Ky.,  R.  E.  Miles,  52  W.  Main  St. ;  St.  Louis.  Mo,,  A. 
A.  Mellier.  709  Washington  Ave. ;  Cleaveland,  O.,  Dr.  F.  S. 
Slosson,  223  Superior  St. ;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Geo.  F.  McCulley 
and  J.  A.  Taylor ;  Chicago,  111.,  Van  Schaack,  Stevenson  & 
Co.,  also  S.  Taylor  &  Co.,  181  E.  Madison  St.;  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Noyes  Bros.  &  Cutler ;  Boise  City,  Idaho,  W,  H.  Nye  &  Co. ; 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Main  &  Winchester,  214  Battery  St. , 
Pueblo,  Col.,  A.  B.  &  H.  W.  Jones ;  New  Orleans,  La.,  A.  W. 
Jackson,  873  Magazine  St. 
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Machines  for  Threshing 
AND  CLEANING  GRAINS, 
MACHINES  FOE  SAWING  WOOD. 

Patented,  Manufactured,  and  Sold  by 

.A..  W.  B  J.AV *S4  SONS, 

MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  Vt. 

Price  lists  and  circulars  free.  Address  as  above. 


This  Rake  Received 
the  Highest  Award  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition 
and  Field  Trial.  The 
only  Silver  Medal  award¬ 
ed  at  the  Paris  Universal 
Exposition,  in  1878. 

This  rake  has  taken 
more  first  premiums 
than  anv  other  Rake. 

It  is  Easily  Handled  by 
a  Girl  or  Boy,  strong 
enough  to  drive  a  horse. 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  BELCHER  Ac  TAYLOR 
AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO., 

Cliicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

THE  PEERLESS 


Thresher  and  Cleaner  —  Clover  Huller  and 
Cleaner  —  Straw  -  Preserving  Rye  Threshers— 
Railway  and  Lever  Powers  —  The  Howland 
Feed  Mill— The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter,  and 
Digger.  Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  and 
have  received  the  highest  testimonials  and  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled.  B.  GILL  «fc  SON, 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


feivei  Medal 

AND 

HIGHEST  AWARD 


OF  MERIT 

AT 

CENTENNIAL 

Send  for  Catnlogut 


STEAM  ENGINES, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York,  Pa., 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur' 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du¬ 
rable.  Also  Horse  Pow¬ 
ers  and  Gin  Gear. 

Saw,  Grist  and  Cob 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses 
and  Machinery  gener¬ 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly 

answered.  _ 

VerticalEngineSjWith  or  without  S.  g- 
wheels,  very  convent-  S’  — 

ent,  economical  and 
complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  best  and 
cheapest  Vert¬ 
ical  in  the 
world.  Fig. 

1  is  engine 
inuse.  Fig. 

^2ready  for 
road. 

The  Farquhar  Separator 

|  Warranted)  -  “ 

Peana. 

Agricultural, 

Works, 

York,  Pa. 

Lightest  draft, 
most  durable.  i 
simplest,  most  ! 

economic  1 

and  perfect  in 
osc.  Wastes  no  ' 
grain,  cleans  it 
*eady  for  market. 


AND 

HIGHEST  PEIEE 
AWARDED 
SEPARATORS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


THE 

SILVER  KE2AL 

AT 

Paris  Exposition. 

Address  A.  B.  Farquhar ,  York, -Pa 


Bookwalter  Engine. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  at  the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power _ $240.00 

4 'A  “  .  ..  280.00 

6 X  “  “  ...  3.55.00 

S'A  ‘  “  ....  440.00 

USTRut  on  Cars  at  Springfield, Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE  WESTIjVCJMOITSE 


THRASHING  MACHINES, 

ENGINES,  AND  HORSE  DOWERS. 
Grain  Threshers,  unequalled  iu  capacity  for  separating  and 
cleaning. 

Combined  Grain  and  Clover  Threshers,  fullv  equal 
to  regular  grain  machines  on  grain,  and  a  genuine  Clover 
Hn  Her  in  addition. 

Engines  (Traction  and  Portable!,  positively  the  most  desir¬ 
able  for  Lightness.  Economy,  Power,  and  Safety.  Boiler  has 
horizontal  tubes,  and  is  therefore  free  from  the  objectionable 
features  of  vertical  boilers. 

Horse  Powers,  both  Lever  and  Endless  Chain.  All  sizes. 
Send  for  catalogue.  Address, 

G.  WESTINGHOUSE  &  CO.,  Schenectady,  If,  Y, 


M4rk 

m  WT'O  MMCi)  7151876.4 


FATTENED 

AULTMANTaylor  STRAwSTAcii. 

^  Pa/rf\Aft- j  xD-eq/t 
TySc*^  'dvj  Stnciftt 

MINNESOTA 


BEST  THRESHER  ON  WHEELS 

Is  not  a  Vibrator  nor  an  Apron  Machine. 

Is  wonderfully  simple  and  admirably  perfect  in  its 
threshing  and  separating  qualities.  Saves  all 
the  grain,  and  cleans  it  ready  for  market. 
Runs  easily,  is  constructed  durably,  is  finished 
beautifully,  is  the  most  economical,  least  expen¬ 
sive,  and  most  satisfactory  machine  in  the 
market.  Will  handle  wet  grain  as  well  as  dry. 
Has  no  equal  in  threshing  flax  and  timothy,  thresh¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  both  as  well  and  nearly  as  rapidly 
as  wheat,  and  requires  no  change  except  the  sieves. 
Has  more  square  feet  of  separating  and  cleaning  sur¬ 
face  than  any  other  machine  made ,  and  can  not  be 
overloaded.  Is  both  over-  and  under-blast.  Our 
CLOVER  HULLING  ATTACHMENT  is 

nexo  and  very  desirable ,  does  the  work  rapidly  and  well. 

SEPARATORS  of  the  various  sizes  fitted  fot* 
Steam  or  Horse-Power,  as  desired. 

The  Elward,  The  Pitts,  and 
The  Woodbury  Horse-Powers, 
as  made  by  us,  are  not  surpassed  by 
any  in  the  market 


STILLWATER  NO.  10  ENGINE 


For  wood  or  coal  fuel ;  has  a  return  flue  SotTer, making 
it  very  economical  in  fuel.  Its  cylinder  is  7x12. 

We  also  make  the  Stillwater  No.  12,  and  the 
Minnesota  Giant  Farm  Engines,  each  hav- 
ingreturn  flues,  and  fittedfor  burning  straw.wood. 
or  coal.  All  these  Engines  are  made  and  finished 
inth  e  most  perfect  manner ,  and  Traction  Attach¬ 
ments  can  be  furnished  with  any  of  them  if  de- 
sired.  For  Price-List  and  Circulars ,  address 

SEYMOUR,  SABIN  &  CO. 

Manufacturers,  Stillwater,  Minna 


ENTENI1L  AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AND 
ALL  THE  U.S.  STATE  FAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  I87Z.  SL  1678. 

.  P."11*-  1  n  io  to  i2  %.  ^=4  .PmcE.lii 

**  .$300f 


fflOM  l“T012 

COSIER 


lApums  roR  t\s.c\ivktO 
TP.  K.  DCDERICK.&  CO.  ALBANY, HYi 


Send  for 
Descriptive 
Catalogue 


UNION  RAILWAY 

HORSE  POWER 

Threshers  and  Separators. 

These  Powers  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  produce  more  power 
with  less  elevation  than  any 
other  Railway  Power. 

WM.  L  BOYER  &  BRO., 
2101  Germantown  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  manufacturers  of  the 
PREMIUM  FARM  GRIST 
MILL. 


Pennock’s  Patent  Road  Machine. 

KEEPS  THE  HICHWAYS  FIVE  TIMES  BETTER  FOR  HALF  THE  PRESENT 
C0SV*N.1 OH  tDUNTRV.PARTICUURS  FiiEE-S.PENNOCK  3, CONS 

^ACH'NES SEATON  TRI AL J^hkett# SQUARE 

m  PA 


THIS  13 
THE 


VICTOR’ 


Double 
Huller 

_ _  -  Clover 

Machine  that  beat  the 
Blrdseus.  Monitor,  Jr., 
and  the  Ashlund  Clover 

Huller  A  in  a  scientific  test 
at  the  Toledo,  O.,  Fair,  Sept. 
15th  and  16th,  I860,  in  the 
i  presenceof 80,000 Farmers 

_ _  _ .  andThreshermcnoftheWest. 

imittee's  Report  mailed  free.  284  Victors  sold  last  year. 

agerstown  agricultural  implement  MFG.  CO. 
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Battle  Creek,  Michigan, 

MANTJFAOTUBEBS  OF  THE  ONLY  GENUINE 


VIBRATOR 


THRESHERS, 
^Traction  and  Plain  Engines 
and  Horse- Powers. 


Most  Complete  Thresher  Factory  ?  Established 
in  the  World.  5  1 848 

A  ft  A  of  continuous  and  successful  busi. 
d  S  I  SHnO  ness,  without  chango  or  name, 
y/  management,  op  location,  to  “back  up"  the 
p  broad  warranty  given  on  all  our  goods . 


A  multitude  of  special  features  and  improvements 
for  1881,  together  with  superior  qualities  in  construc¬ 
tion  and  materials  not  dreamed  of  by  other  makers. 

Tour  sizes  of  Separators,  from  6  to  12  horse 
capacity.ybr  steam  or  horse  power. 

Two  styles  of  “  Mounted  ”  Horse-Powers. 

7RHA  nnn  Feet  of  Selected  Lamber 
pvVjUvv  ( from  three  to  six  years  air-dried) 
constantly  on  hand,  from  which  is  built  the  in¬ 
comparable  wood-work  of  our  machinery. 

TRACTION  ENGINES 

Strongest ,  most  durable ,  and  efficient  ever 

made.  8s  10s  13  Horse  Power. 


Thresher-men  are  invited  to 
uivestifrate  tms  matchless  Thrashing  Machinery. 
Circulars  sent  free.  Address 

NICHOLS,  SHEPARD  &  CO. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

EWAIID  OYER^ 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

VICTOR  ONE-HORSE  DRILLS 

FOR  SOWING 

WHEAT,  OATS,  EYE,  COTTON,  EICE 
AND  BAELEY. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  Ind. 

BS^SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Farm  Grist  Mills 

And  Corn  Shelters. 

OVER  25,000  NOW  IN  USE. 

Every  Machine  is  fully  ■War¬ 
ranted.  Price  of  Mills,  $15  to  $35. 
Shellers,  $5.  Don’t  buy  a  Mill  or 
Shellei-  until  you  have  seen  our  terms 
and  Illustrated  Circular.  Address 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


1  manufacture  and  repair  all  kinds 
f  Circular,  Mill,  Cross-Cut  and 
other  SAW  S.  1  use  nothing  but  the 
best  refined  Cast  Steel— selected— and 
dl  Saws  subjected  to  a  careful  exami- 
ation  before  shipment.  If  you  have 
saw  that  ethers  nave  failed  to  make 
work,  send  it  to  me.  I  will  rectify  it. 
or  no  pav.  Send  for  Price-List. 

W.  B.  BARRY. 

182  and  134  S.  Penn  Street, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TAYLOR  1,  2,  AIVD  4-HORSE  POWER, 

Kuns  Feed  Mills,  Feed 
Cutters,  Shellers,  Ele¬ 
vators,  Churns.  Saws, 
Pumps. etc.  Overhead, 
out  of  dirt  and  snow. 
Simplest,  cheapest, 
he-t.  Dealers  in  Ma¬ 
chines  of  all  kinds. 
Send  for  circulars  to 
TAYLOl!  HOUSE 
POWER  COMPANY. 
First  Premium  everywhere.  23  South  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


hei:r\i]R‘s  level  tread  horse 

POWER  WITH  SPEED  REGULATOR. 


Heebner's  Improved  Little  Giant  Thresh¬ 
ing  Machine. 

“  Union”  Feed  Cutter,  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Machine,  etc., 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Heebner  &  Sons, 

Lansdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


B 


UFFALOPinS 


THRESHING  MACHIHERT 
Vibrating  Threshers 
Endless  Apron  Threshers 
Horse  Powers 

Mounted  or  Down . 

Farm  Engines 


Plain  or  Traction. 


The  reputation  that  our 

BUFFALO  PITTS  APRON  THRESHER 

has  sustained  for  over  30  years  as  the 

'  KING  OF  THRESHERS 

is  a  GUARANTEE  that  our  new  Vibrating 
Thresher  and  Threshing  Engine  will  be 

Better  than  any  others  in  the  market. 

THE  PITTS  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

Catalogues  sent  free  on  application.  Buffalo,  N«  Y* 


Chicago  Screw  Pulveriser 

Puts  in  Crops  at  Half  the  Cost  of  the  Plow. 

Over  35,000  Acres  put  in  by  them  in  1880. 

PAMPHLETS  FREE— CUTS  AND  LETTERS. 

Address,  Chicago  Scraper  &  Ditcher  Co., 

34  Metropolitan  Block,  Chicago. 
IMPROVED 

BOSS  SICKLE  GRINDER. 

Simple,  Light  and  Strong. 

,  No  complicated  Gearing.  One 
man  can  do  the  work  of  two.  and 
turn  out  abetter  job.  The  winner 
of  First  Premium  wherever  exhi¬ 
bited.  Send  forlilustratcdCircular 
^and  Special  Discounts  to 
in  Powell  &  Douglas,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


THE  DEERE 


SPRING 

CULTIVATOR  mqxime.iixi. 

Thf  Greatest  Improvement 

YF.T  MADE  IN  DOUBLE  ROW 

Cultivators,  Better  Cultiva¬ 

tion  AND  1 NCREASED  WORK.  HAS 
ONLY  TO  BE  SEEN  TO  COMMEND 

jj22F  itself.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

DEERE  &  COMPANY,  MOLINE,  III. 


IMPROVED 

HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List.  Address 
A.  GAWTHROP  &  SON,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.  Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  at 
the  Centennial  Exhibition,  Phila. 


"\TO.  1  MACHINERY  OILS,  20  cents  per  Gall.,  in 
XV  Packages  5  to  45  Gallons. 

M.  LEWELLYN,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


STAR 


CANE  MILL. 

Double  the  Capacity. 
Cheapest  Mill  Made. 


cp 


Warranted  in  Evert 
Respect. 

Send  for  description  and 
price. 

— Manufactured  by — 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  00,, 

8th  and  Howard 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


HARRISON'S 

STANDARD  GRINDING  MILLS. 

FOR  STEAM,  WATER, 
WIND,  HORSE,  OR 
HAND  POWER. 
Possessing  great  capacity, 
and  warranted  durable  and 
3  economical. 

Send  for  new  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Address, 
Estate  of 

EDW.  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gardner’s  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus. 

Consisting  of  Grappling 
Fork,  Carrier,  Pulleys,  etc. 
This  Fork.  Car,  etc.,  has 
been  sold  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  with  the 
greatest  success.  It  lias  won 
its  way  amid  the  greatest 
competition  of  Forks  and 
Carriers,  and  is  without 
doubt  tlie  best  HayandGrain 
Unlo;ider  made.  Every  farm¬ 
er  should  send  for  a  circular 
now.  E.  V.  It.  Gardner  &  Co.,  Westtown,  Orange  Co.,N.Y. 


Grappling  Ilav  Fork  and  Railway-  Hay  Con¬ 
veyor.  Rest  combination  known.  Used  by  thousands. 
Circulars  sent.  3  ,  G.  B.  WEEKS, 

Agents  wanted.  S  '  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

PORTER’S  HAY  CAR  R1ER, 

The  Acknowledged  Standard  Carrier 
of  America.  Awarded  first  premium  at  the 
Minn.,  Iowa,  Mo.,and  Ill.  State  Fairs, and  the 
great  St.  Louis  Exposition  of  1880,  over  all 
others.  Ask  your  dealers  for  them,  or  send 
for  Illustrated  Circular.  I  also  have  a  plan 
for  a  neat  Model  Barn,  with  a  diagram  show¬ 
ing  style  of  building,  and  a  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  same,  with  Builder’s  Estimate  of  ma¬ 
terial,  giving  the  size  of  each  piece  of  timber, 
number  of  shingles  and  lbs.  of  nails  used  in 
its  construction.  I  will  send  same  on  receipt  of  stamp. 

J.  E.  PORTER,  Ottawa,  Ill. 


fbsilive  forca  Feed, 

Grain  and  Grass  5eed.DislfiLu.ler. 

Fertilizer  Atlachfiment  Dnetjualed. 


JDHN50N,  CERE  & -TRUMAN, 


0WEQ0  TIOGA  CQ.NEWYOfC 

ENSILAGE. 


THE 


BOSS  GIANT  CUTTERS 

For  Ensilage  aM  Large  SM  Raisers, 

OF  IMMENSE  SIZE,  WEICHT, 
STRENGTH,  AND  CAPACITY. 

Guaranteed  the  Best  Cutter  for  the  Business. 

Send  for  Circulars  to 

E.  W.  ROSS  &  CO., 

FULTON,  N.  Y. 
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SPRING  STEEL  TOOTH 

HORSE  RAKES. 

Highest  Award  Medal  ot  Honor 

at  the 

Centennial  and  Vienna  Exhibitions. 

CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  WOULD. 

No  Cogs  or  Ratchets,  Easiest  Hand  or  Horse  Humping. 
Purchasers  prefer  them  to  all  others  for  Durability  and 
Efficiency.  Fully  guaranteed ;  so  no  risk  is  incurred  in 
ordering  from  us.  Responsible  Agents  wanted  where  we 
have  none. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogues  of  HAKES. 
THRESHING  MACHINES,  &c. 

WHEELER  &,  MELICK  CO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


II  in  id  POWER 


A  NEW  FARM  IMPLEMENT,  EQUAL¬ 
ING  THE  MOWING  MACHINE. 

For  particulars  and  Illustrated  Circular,  address, 

KEMP  «fc  BURPEE  M’F’G  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


THE 


WILLSON 


CORN  SHELLERS. 

Horse  Powers  and  Jacks  for  Farm,  .Jobbing,  Mill,  and 
■Warehouse  work.  For  circulars  and  prices,  address 
Sandwich  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sandwich,  Illinois. 

KEMP’S 

MANURE  SPREADER, 

Pulverizer,  ani  Cart  ComMnei 


Spring  Singletree. 

All  other  devices  for  the  relief  of  the  horse  worthless 
when  compared  with  these.  If  we  have  no  Agent  there, 
send  for  price  and  circular. 

F.  R.  WILLSON  &  SON,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

ECONOMY  WASHER  CUTTER. 

(Pat.  July  15,  1879).  Cuts  Washers  of 
Leather  or  Rubber  for  carriages,  wagons, 
mowing  machines,  and  small  machinery, 
from  %  to  5  inches  in  diameter.  The  best 
and  cheapest  Washer  Cutter  made.  Sent 
by  mail,  prepaid  to  any  address,  on  receipt 
of  50  cents.  Liberal  discount  to  Agents. 

WILLARD  BROS.  &  BARTLEY, 

Cleveland,  O. 

I.  X.  L.  SPRING  TUG  LINK 


Affords  the  greatest  protection  to  Harness, 

"Wagons,  Plows,  Mowers  and  Reapers.  Reliable  and  guaran¬ 
teed  as  represented.  Protect  vour  Horse,  save  your  money, 
by  procuring  the  celebrated  D.  RISHER  &  CO.  S  LX. 
L.  Spring  Tug  Link.  Ask  your  hardware  man  tor  them,  oi 
send  to  D  IilSHER  &  CO., 

Corner  of  4th  and  Wood  Streets.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GET  THE  BEST 


Five  sizes  made  for  Family  Dairies.  Four  sizes  for  Fac¬ 
tory  use.  They  continue  to  be  the  Standard  Churns  of  the 
Country.  Send  for  a  Churn  or  a  Descriptive  Circular  to  the 
SOLE  MANUFACTURERS, 

PORTER.  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  Concord,  N.H. 

AMERICAN  VEGETABLE  FIBRE  GO. 


S  2?^® 

S  5  JS  ^ 
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FLAX  &  HEMP  RESTORED  TO  AMERICA! 

Great  Impediment  Removed  from  Plax  and  Hemp  in  the 
United  States,  by  the  Machine  of  the  American  Vegetable 
Fibre  Co.  Each  of  the  Awards  above  named  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  warmest  approval  of  the  Judges  examining 
the  Invention.  The  speed  of  its  action,  and  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  its  work,  surprises  all  witnesses.  The  dependence 
on  coarse  hand  labor,  which  destroyed  our  trade  for  nearly 
50  years,  is  now  removed  by  the  substitution  of  this  most 
ingenious  Machine,  which  will  till  the  dreary  gap  between 
the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  these  and  similar  Fibres, 
and  thus  restore  to  us  the  long  lost  “  Golden  Fleece.”  Illus¬ 
trated  Pamphlets,  giving  full  particulars,  sent  by  mail  on 
application  to  American  Vegetable  Fibre  Co. 

JOS.  F,  DUNTON,  Manager, 

313  South  Front  St.,  Phila,,  Pa. 


ZIMMERMAN 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 

DRYER  &  BAKE  OVEN 

Over  11,000  in  use. 

The  BEST  in  tlie  Market, 

Made  entirely  of  Galvanized  Iron 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Send  for  Circular  Address 

ZIMMERMAN  FRUIT  DRYER  CO., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio . 


EUKEKA  IRON  HOOFING  CO., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


CURRIER’S  PATENT  ROOFING, 

19  EAST  SECOND  ST.,  CINCINNATI. 

EVERY  ONE  WHO  OWNS  A  WAGON 
WANTS  AN  EUREKA 
FOLDING  CANOPY 
TOP.  Folds  up  like  an  um¬ 
brella.  Weighs  less  than  12  lbs. 
Can  be  taken  off  or  put  on  in  one 
minute.  Affords  superior  protec¬ 
tion  from  sun  and  rain.  Made  in 
different  sizes  to  fit  business 
wagons,  pleasure  wagons,  and 
-  buggies.  Send  for  illustrated 
“  circular  and  price  list.  Agents 

_  wanted  everywhere.  State  where 

you  saw  this.  D.  G.  BEERS  &  CO., 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers,  Sandy  Hook,  Ct. 


HARNESS. 

A  Good,  Substantial  Single  Harness. 

Hand-made,  full  nickel-plated  for  $13-50.  Call  and  see 
or  send  for  sample.  Also  a  complete  assortment  of  RIDING 
SADDLES,  BRIDLES.  CARRIA  GE  RUBES  and  DUST¬ 
ERS,  HORSE  CLOTHING  and  NETS. 

C.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  10  Warren  St.,  New  York, 

BUGGIES 


for  Dealers’  Medium  Woik:  Low 
Prices.  UNION  CARRIAGE  M’F’G  CO., 
Cincinnati,  O.  Catalogue  FREE. 


THE  CELEBRATED 


WARREN  MILK  BOTTLES. 


PATENTED  MARCH  23d,  1880. 

Nothing  hut  Glass  in 
Contact  with  the  Milk. 

Safety  Shipping  Boxes. 

Quarts,  Pints,  K  Pint, 
Cream. 

Descriptive  circular  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

Warren  Glass  Works  Co., 

FACTORY . 

Cumberland,  Md. 

44  College  Place, 
New  York. 


BUTTER  PRINTER. 

Self-gauging,  more  exact  than  weigh¬ 
ing,  and  saves  all  the  trouble.  Also 

CREAMERS, 

Butter-Workers. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  or  call  on 

A.  H.  REID, 

36  S.  Sixteenth  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


LINCOLN  PATENT 

Channel  Can  Creamery. 

DEEP  SETTING  PERFECTED. 

Gets  all  the  Cream  in  less  than  ten 
hours  with  ordinary  well  or  running  water, 
or  in  two  hours  with  ice  water,  with  less  than 
half  the  ice  called  for  by  any  other  process. 

Special  attention  given  to  fitting  out  large 
creameries. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Send  for  circular. 

WM.  E.  LINCOLN,  Warren,  Mass. 


Rectangular  and  1111111)  VC 
Square  BOX  til  Lilli  iV 

Cheapest  and  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  each  kind  made.. 
Three  sizes  of  the  Lever  Butter 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 

_  AGENTS  wanted. 

CORNISH  &  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


HOUSEKEEPERS,  ATTENTION! 

THE  CLOSE  The  Improved 

WASHBOARD  UNION  CHURN. 

Is  Still  the  Best. 


It  is  Warranted  to  be 
all  right.  You  ran  no 
risk  in  buying  one. 

Send  for  Circulars  with  full 
details  of  either  or  both  these 
articles  to  the 

NIANF’C  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

THE  “LILLY” 

BUTTER-WORKER 

Sweeps  the  Field. 
Special  Premium  of  a  Silver 
Medal  at  late  Pennsylvania  State 
Fair.  First  Premium  at  the 
hue  Connecticut  State  l  air,  and 
at  Dairymen’s  and  County  Fairs 
innumerable. 

For  ease  and  thorough  work  it 

is  absolutely  uneqiialed. 

Circulars  free. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBELS, 

No.  316  Race  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Wells,  Richardson  &  Co's  gp*  r  m  msgm  rap  mm  a 

PERFECTED  BUTTER  COLOR 

It  Gives  Butter  the  gilt-edged  color  the  year  round.  The  largest  Butter  Buyers  recommend  Its  use. 
Thousands  of  Dairymen  say  IT  IS  PERFECT.  Used  bv  allthe  best  Creameries.  Awarded  the  Inter* 
nationalDiplomaat  N.  Y.  Dairy  Fair.  Ask  vour  drnggistorTnerchantforit-.orwritetoask  what  it  is.  what 
It  costs,  who  usesit,  whereto  get  it.  WELLS,  RICHARDSON  <fc  CO.,  Proprietors,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Jf  US  EOf  0NLY>fTH  ISlf-THE  ^FIRSTJf  AND  JfTH-E 


sraagra 


1881.] 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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Patented  in  Europe,  America,  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

Dated,  ^  July  3d,  1877. 


And  Horse,  Dog  and  Cattle  Wash,  &.c, 

CURES  SCAB,  FOOTROT  and  SORES.  KILLS  TICKS  and  LICE.  EXPELS  INTERNAL  WORMS. 

Harmless  to  animal,  person,  or  clothing.  Ready  for  use.  Only  cold  water  required.  Promotes 
growth  and  improves  quality  of  wool.  Increases  flesh.  Safely  usable  in  Winter,  and  in  full  fleece  or 
shorn.  Destroys  Ticks  for  one  cent  per  sheep. 

Price  s  Two  Dollars  per  Gallon.  One  gallon  makes  100  gallons. 

CHEAP,  HARMLESS,  CLEAN,  PLEASANT,  CONVENIENT,  RAPID. 

Sold  in  Quart  Bottles,  Gallon  Cans,  Cases,  Kegs,  and  Casks,  by*  Agents  and  by 
MORRIS,  LITTLE  <&.  SOM,  517  Box,  (Office:  Tribune  Building,  Hoorn  M,)  New  York  City. 
Send  Post  Card  for  prospectus.  Mention  this  paper.  Agents  Wanted. 


irragn  egg  -rfiffOv  AIHSK  This  spring’s  Chester  White,  Berkshire,  Yorkshire,  Jersey  Red,  Poland- 

ETjSs  il  wa  EC”  China,  and  Essex  Pigs  were  never  finer,  at  the  same  time  our  prices  are  unusually 
BBSS'  ffl  EH  „  low.  Also  extra  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Lambs.  Do  not  tail  to  write  us  before 

bI  H  '^sgSyia  a  purchasing.  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  ou  application. 

BENSON,  MATJLE  &  CO.,  223  Church  St,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


Uaiversity  of  tlie  Slate  ofNew  York. 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October, 
each  year.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  A.  LIAUTARD,  M.D.V.S., 

Mean  of  the  Faculty. 

poultry” world. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
$1.25  per  year.  Also  the  American 
ry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
devoted  entirely  to  ] 


Address 


paper 

In  existence, 

•pe 

of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 


SI  .50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 


Galvanized  Wire  Nettings. 

NEAT,  CHEAP,  DURABLE. 


For  enclosing  Poultry  Yards,  Rabbit  Hutches,  and  Fishing 
Ponds.  Useful  for  Garden  and  Ornamental  Fencing,  and 
training  floral  vines. 

Send  for  prices.  Orders  or  letters  of  inquiry  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  Address, 

BROCK. NER,  EVANS  &  CO., 
Manufacturers  of  Portable  Poultry  Houses,  Steel  Wire  Bale 
Ties,  Wire  Work,  etc.  Importers  of  Galvanized  Wire  Net¬ 
tings  and  Sheep  Fencing,  and  Dealers  in  Patent  Steel  Barb 
Fence  Wire. 

New  York  Office,  422  West  Street. 

St.  Louis  Office,  819  and  823  North  2d  Street. 

IMPROVED  JERSEY  RED  PIGS. 

For  sale  by  FRANKLIN  ME  CPU,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

ESSEX  PIGS  A  Specialty, 

75  to  100  Pedigree  Pigs  for  delivery  in  June,  six 
weeks  to  two  months  old.  Write  for  prices. 

Also  Brown  Leghorn  (prize  winners)  EGGS,  @  $1  per  doz., 
and  B.  B.  R.  G.  Bantam  Eggs  for  Hatching  (imported),  @ 
$1.50  per  doz.,  In  new  baskets.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

C.  W.  CANFIEED,  Bradford  Co.,  Athens,  Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED  &  CROSS-BREED  JERSEY  STOCK. 

10  Thoroughbred  Heifers  and  Cows,  3  to  8  years  old. 

5  “  Bulls,  8  months  to  3  years  old. 

10  “  Heifers,  6  to  8  months  old. 

5  “  Yearlings  past,  in  calf. 

All  the  above  are  registered  or  entitled  to  registry  in  the 
A.  J.  C.  Club  Register. 

25  Cross-breed  Heifers  and  Cows  2  to  7  years  old.  These 
are  a  mixture  of  the  two  breeds,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires,  the 
best  Family  or  Butter  Cows  I  have  ever  bred.  All  are  rich 
milkers  and  butter-makers.  Some  of  them  2-lb.  Cows.  No 
printed  circulars  issued.  My  prices  range  from  $45  for  a 
high  grade  Heifer  Calf,  to  $500  for  the  best  thoroughbred 
Cow*.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  examine  the  Stock  in  per¬ 
son,  in  preference  to  my  own  selection. 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 

WANTED  FOR  AvToMINULERRfTORY- 

T  T  First-class  grade  yearling  Bulls,  must  be  good  colors. 

Address  DATER  BROS.,  Cheyenne,  Wy.  Territory. 


RED  PIGS. 


choice  stock,  now  ready  to  ship  at 
reasonable  prices.  Price-List  free. 

J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

BLOODED  STOCK! 

Thoroughbred  Cattle,  Sheep, 

'  Hogs,  Fancy  Poultry,  Sporting 
and  Farm  Logs ,  all  bred  from 
the  Choicest  Imported  aud 
§  prize-winning  strains  and  for 
:  sale  at  fair  prices.  Write  for 
what  you  want  and  ask  for 
Burpke’s  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  sent  FREE.  Address  plainly.  W.  ATLEE  IiLRPKE 
&z  CO.*  221  Church  Street,  PhSJadeloliin,  Pa. 

NOVELTY  IN  CURATOR. 

I  offer  this  as  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  best  Incubator  in 
the  market.  Costing  less  than  3  cts. 
per  day  for  oil.  Hatches  80  to  90  per 
cent  almost  surely.  Holds  100 
Eggs.  Price,  $30.00,  ready 
for  shipment. 

Also  NOVELTY  HYDRO- 
MOTHER.  Price,  $8.50, 

ready  for  shipment.  Circulars  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  on  application. 

A.  G.  ATKINS,  Orange,  N.  J. 


SMALL 

ENGLISH 


[Yorkshires. 


SALEM  IKON  WORKS,  SALEM,  N.  C.  8 

C.  A.  HEGE,  “  5 

Proprietor. 

Manufacturers  of 

CIRCULAR 
SAW 
MILLS 

The  Simplest, 
Cheapest,  Best,  and 
-  Most  Accurate.  With  Hege’s 
Improved  Universal  Log  Beam, 
--  Bectilinear,  Simultaneous  Set  Works, 
and  Double  Eccentric  Friction  Feed. 

GAME  FOWL  K.Es?of,4HKEa 

Cattle,  by  J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 


AMBER  CANE. 

A  Practical  Treatise  upon  its  cultivation ,, 
and  the  production  of  sugar  upon  the 
farm  successfully  and  profitably. 
Mailed  free  upon  receipt  of  tliree-cent  stamp. 

F.  G.  BUTLER  Sc  CO., 

No.  223  State  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

ROBBINS  FAMILY,  WASHER 

is  self-operating,  requires  no  rubbing  or 
other  jabor,  does  not  wear  or  yellow  the 
clothes,  and  works  in  any  boiler  or  wash  pot. 
Sent  prepaid  to  any  Railroad  Express  Office 
east  of  Rocky  mountains  on  receipt  of  $3.50. 
Good  Agents  wanted,  male  and  female. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular,  testi¬ 
monials,  references,  &c..  to 

BISSELL  M’F’G  CO., 

50  Barcl  ’V  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. 

EGGS  from  Premium  Langshans,  P.  Rocks.  B.  Leghorns. 

VV.  C.  Bl’k  Polish,  Pekin  Ducks  and  Bronze  Turkeys, 
packed  to  hatch.  Send  for  circulars. 

_ R.  YANDERHOYEN,  Rahway.  N.  J. 

Horses'  TeotSa.. 

Their  Pathology,  Dentistry,  etc.,  by  W.  H.  CL  A  P  K  77. 

It  is  a  venture  in  veterinary  science,  worthy  of  imitation, 
and  is  prepared  with  thoroughness.  The  teeth  of  many  ani¬ 
mals  are  described.— Lour.  Comp.  Med.  it-  Surg. 

It  presents  in  a  condensed  form  the  anatomy,  pathology, 
and  reparative  surgery  of  horses’  teeth.— Med.  Gazette. 

It  contains  much  of  an  instructive  character  for  dentists, 
and  all  scientific  aud  thoughtful  men.— New  York  Dental 
jSIisScallcL'ny . 

It  is  compiled  from  the  best  authorities.— Rural  New 
Yorker. 

Every  stock-grower  should  have  It.— Turf,  Field  &  Farm . 
A  complete  and  interesting  treatise— N.  Y.  Herald. 
$1.50.  Address.  YV.  II.  CLARKE,  Box2281,NewYork. 

WE  El  . . 

Hay  Elevator  and  Carrier 

V  IS  THE  BEST  IN  USE. 

No  climbing  to  make  changes.  Carrier  for  Double  and 
Single  Track.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  for  Circular , 
Terms,  &c„  to  FOWLER  &  WOODWORTH, 

Taughannock  Falls,  N.  Y. 


LAND  F mt  SALK. 

In  Hanover  County,  Virginia,  about  25  miles  north  of  Rich¬ 
mond.  within  five  miles  of  dies.  &  Ohio  R.  R.— 385  acres,  or 
yt  tract-  frame  dwelling— abundance  of  water  and  timber. 
Apply  to  R.  B.  MINOR,  San  Marcos,  Texas. 

By  the  Author  of  “Apple  Blossoms.” 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  FARMER’S  DAUGHTER.  By 
Elaine  Good  ale.  16mo.,with  Vignette  of  “Sky  Farm.” 
$1.00.  “Fresh,  breezy,  realistic  pictures  (in  prose)  of  Farm 
Life  in  the  Berkshire  Hills. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM’S  SONS,  Publishers, 

27  and  29  W.  23d  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

EDWARD  EGGLESTON'S  NOVELS., 

Uniformly  Bound  in  One  Set. 

FIVE  VOLUMES. 


The  chief  critical  authorities  have  awarded  to  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Eggleston  a  very  high  place  as  a  writer  of  genuine 
American  fiction,  and  the  immense  sale  of  his  works  is 
the  best  evidence  of  their  popularity.  A  new  edition  of 
these  works  is  now  issued,  designed  to  meet  an  often 
expressed  wish  that  they  could  be  obtained  in  uniform 
style,  in  sets.  They  are  bound  attractively  and  uniform¬ 
ly,  in  five  volumes,  as  follows : 

THE  HOOSIGR  SCHOOLMASTER.  Finely 
illustrated,  with  twelve  full-page  engravings,  and 
numerous  other  cuts.  Price  $1.25. 

The  end  of  the  world,  with 

thirty-two  illustrations.  Price  $1.51). 

The  mystery  of  metropolis. 

VILLE.  Finely  Illustrated.  Price  $1.50.  * 

H»OXY.  A  TALE  OF  INDIANA  LIFE.  HAND- 
JBjL  somely  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

The  circuit  rider,  a  tale,  hand- 

somely  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

Price  of  the  Set,  Complete,  $7.25. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  Publishers, 

75  8  Broadway,  Wew  York. 


My  herd  comprises  a  number  of  Imported  BOARS 
and  SOWS,  selected  from  the  most  noted  prize- winning 
herds  of  England.  Also  a  number  of  choice  Sows,  Ameri¬ 
can  Bred  from  Imported  Sires  and  Dams,  of  the 
choicest  families.  Choice  Imported  and  Home-bred  Pigs 
always  on  hand  for  disposal.  Address, 

C.  R.  KEEFER,  Cearfoss,  Md. 


This  Extract  makes  a  most  healthy,  pleasant,  and 
economial  beverage,  being  manufactured  from 
‘  ROOTS  and  HERBS.  It  Is  especially  recommended 
to  Invalids,  and  as  a  HARVEST  DRINK  is  unsur¬ 
passed.  ROOT  BEER  MAKERS,  DRUG¬ 
GISTS,  PROPRIETORS  of  SALOONS,  and 
PRIVATE  FAMILIES  will  find  it  to  their  advan¬ 
tage  to  use  KNAPP’S  EXTRACT,  as  it  will  in- 
sure  them  a  temperate,  healthy  and  delicious  beverage. 
This  Extract,  from  which  is  made  the  popular  drink 

.  _  _  _ _ _  -.“known  as  KNAPP’S  ROOT  BEER,  Is  put  up  in 

bottles  at  25c,  and  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50,  and  in  half  and  gallon  cans  at  $4.00  and  $8.00,  which  makes  10,  25,  00,  200, 400,  and  800  gal¬ 
lons  of  Beer.  Sold  by  Druggists  generally.  P.  B.  KNAPP  ifc  SON,  Proprietors,  362  Hudson  Street*- 


KNAPPS 

EXTRACT  of  ROOTS 

1  OR  MAKING 

ROOT  BEER. 


New  York. 


JOHNSTON  &  HOLLOWAY,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Agents. 
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AMEBIC  AN  AGrBIOHLT  UlRIST. 


J  liJJE.] 


ENJOY  A  CUP  OF  GOOD  TEA. 


3K  LBS.  of  oin*  celebrated 


m-m  CHOP  TEA, 

tbe  Finest  and  MOST  BENE¬ 
FICIAL  Imported,  sent  by 
Mail  on  receipt  of  S2.50.. 
postage  paid.  It  is  a  BLACK 
TEA,  with  a  GKEEN  TEA 
flavor.  RECOMMENDED  to 
SUIT  ALL  TASTES.  Sam¬ 
ple  of  any  ol  oar  Teas  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  6  Cents.  Post¬ 
age-stamps  taken.  GOOD 


Tie  Great  Americau  Tea  Co., 

IMPORTERS, 

31  and  33  VESEY  ST., 

P.  O.  Box  4235,  New  York. 


OREAT  BARGAINS  to  close  an  estate.— Sev- 
eral  desirable  and  elegant  city  residences,  53,000  acres 
of  timber  lands  and  other  proDerty;  a  beautiful  100-acre 
home  at  Tom’s  River,  N.  J. ;  a  67-acre  home  100  rods  from 
our  University.  Write  ISRAEL  HALL,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
to  describe  the  property  you  wisli  to  know  about. 

I?OR  SALE,  Rent,  or  Exchange,  S20.000.— A 

.  wi  ll  Improved  Karin  in  best  wheat  region.  Central  Ohio. 
100  acres  under  cultivation,  40  acres  wood  pasture,  abund¬ 
ance  of  fruit.  One  large  dwelling  house  and  four  small 
•  ones.  Large  steam  mill  in  running  order,  four  run  of  stone. 
Farm  entirely  underlaid  with  coal.  One  mile  from  thriving 
village  and  railroad  station.  Advancing  age  of  proprietor 
only  reason  for  selling.  J.  T.  G.,  Box  4168,  New  York  City, 

200  MARYLAND  FARMS,  in 30 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries), 'in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  allowing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 

MARTI.  I  NI)  FARMS  *7  to  *3-,  peraere.  Short 
winters,  breezy  summers,  healthy  climate.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburg,  Md. 

FOR  SALE.— A  fine  Dairy  and  Fruit  Farm  of  294  acres, 
one  mile  from  Annapolis,  Maryland.  Dwelling  of  12 
rooms,  and  all  farm  buildings.  Address 

Mrs.  N.  E.  BERRY,  P.  O.  Box  106,  Annapolis,  Md. 


FARMS. 


150  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
Farms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
A.  I\  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna, Del. 


CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts;  homes  or  investments,  for  sale  by 
McAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LAND  !  FARMS!!  HOMES!!! 

Over  1,000,000  Acres. 

Mild  Climate.  Productive  Soil.  Low  Prices.  Easy  Terms. 
Special  inducements  to  actual  settlers.  For  maps,  circulars, 
&c.,  giving  parliculars  free,  address 

THOMAS  ESSEX,  Land  Commissioner, 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

WISCONSIN  I  A II  IK 

500,060  ACRES  L  ft  11  U  «$ 

ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE 
WISCONSIN  CENTRAL  R.  R. 

For  full  particulars,  which  will  be  sent  free,  address 
Charles  L.  Colby,  Laud  Commissioner,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

YUTABHINGTON  CO„  MISSOURI.— Fine  Blue  Grass 
If  Lauds.  A  splendid  Fruit  Country.  The  Dairymen’s 
and  Wool  Grower’s  Paradise.  Weil  watered  and  healthy. 

.  50,000  acres  of  land  for  sale.  Farms  in  sizes  to  suit.  Address 

JAMES  S.  EVANS,  Caledonia,  HIo. 


FOR  SALE  IN 


FARM  S  TIDE-WATER  VIRGINIA. 

Cheap  and  rich  lands.  Healthy  and  Mild  Climate. 
Fish  and  Oysters  in  great  abundance. 

E.  C.  LINDSEY  &  CO.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

VIRGINIA  FARMS  AND  MILLS  for 

sale  and  exchange.  Catalogue  free. 

11.  L.  STAPLES  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


500 


UNION  PACIFIC  RY.  LAIS 

IN  NEBRASKA. 
Fertile  Soil,  Long  Sum¬ 
mers,  Short  Winters, 

Special  Inducements  to  Land  Seekers, 

Those  going  West  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  send  for  information,  which  will  be  mailed  free. 
Apply  to  LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 
Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  CoM 

Omaha,  Nob. 
Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


IOWA 


For  Sale  I>y  tl«e 

Iowa  R.  R.  Land  €o. 


Over  1,000,000  Acres 

of  Choice  Farming  Lands  in 

the  Near  West. 


their  entire  satisfaction, 
venient. 


PENSIONS  i 


For  SOLDIERS, 

>  widows,  fathers,  mothers  or 
i  children.  Thousands  yetentitled.  Pensions  given 
I  for  loss  ff  finger.toe.eye  or  rupture, varicose  veins 
or  any  Disease.  Thousands  of  pensioners  and 
soldiers  entitled  to  INCREASE  and  BOUNTY. 
[  PATENTS  procured  for  Inventors.  Soldiers 
i  land  warrants  procured,  bought  and  sold.  Soldiers 
land  heirs  apply  for  your  rights  at  once.  Send  Si 
/stamps  for  “The  Citizen-Soldier.”  and  Pension 
and  Bounty  laws  blanks  and  instructions.  We 
can  refer  to  thousands  of  Pensioners  and  Clients. 
Address  N.  W.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.  Pension  Sc 
Patent  A  tt’ys.  Lock  Box  5S8,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MAJOR'S  CEMENT 


The  strongest  on  earth,  ami  easily  applied.  For 

repairing  China,  glassware,  meerschaum,  hooks,  furniture, 
leather,  rubber,  tipping  billiard  cues,  &c.  A  bottle  (with 
price  list  to  agents)  sent  free  of  postage  to  readers  who 
mention  this  paper,  on  receipt  of  15c.  Agents  wanted.  A 
.  Postage  stamps  received. 

—  Wi'”  "■  ”  “ 


very  liberal  discount  made 

MAJOR  MANUF’G  CO.,  232 


Villiam  St.,  New  York. 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Tiro  Subscriptions.  One  Tear,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1  .50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 
[all  tost  free.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . 84, -or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  si. 20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscriber is  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $1  each.] 

VW  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 

10  cents  each _ Unsubscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

Tbe  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
except  to  British  Honduras.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  38cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  pay¬ 

able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ,  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders  ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  .Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  39  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Pets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  130  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— A  ny  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  24  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each : 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  he  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 


FARMS 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Branch  Office,  92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  clerical  force,  working  on 
Pension  claims,  has  been  greatly 
increased  recently,  and  claimants 
have  good  cause  to  feel  encour¬ 
aged.  We  make  the  business  a 
specialty,  and  having  recently 
opened  a  Washington  office,  are 
certain  that  we  can  serve  all  to 
Address  us  at  the  office  most  con- 


ILO  B.  STEVENS  &  CO.,  Attorneys.  &c. 
Rooms  38and39LeDroit  Building.Washington.D.C. 
Rooms  l  and  2  Case  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Unicom  jjoom8  i)7  an(j  99  Metropolitan  Block,  Chicago,  Ills. 
Room  3  Abstract  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


GRATEFUL -COMFORTING. 

EPPS’  COCOA 

BREAKFAST. 

u"OY  athoroug:h  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern 
±J  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
caretul  application  of  the  tine  properties  of  well-selected 
Gocoa,  Mr  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet 
that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  tor  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  are  floating  around  us,  ready  to  attack  wherever 
there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by 
keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly 
nourished  frame.”—  Civil  Service  Gazette.  Made  simply  with 
x°A  ?,old  in  tins  <.on|y  ^-lb  and  lb),  labeled 

JAMES  EPPS  &  GO., Homoeopathic  Chemists, London, Eng. 
New  York  and  Chicago:  Smith  &  Vandeubeek. 

AGENTS  .WANTED 

to  sell  the  best  Family  Knitting  3Iacliine  ever  in- 
vented.  Will  knit  a  nair  of  stockings,  with  jHEEIj  and 
TOE  complete*  in  20  minutes.  It  will  also  knit  a  great 
vai  lety  of  fancy-work  for  which  there  is  always  a  readv 
market.  Send  for  circular  and  terms  to  the  Twomblv 
Knitting  Machine  Co.,  409Washington  St., Boston, Mass. 

THE  RACINE  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacture  FLORISTS’  and  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  IRON  GOODS. 

Ferneries,  or  War- 
dian  Cases*  Aqua- 
Tia,  Fountains, 
Vases,  ^rackets. 
Plant  Wtiulow 
Boxes,  Flower 
Stands,  Chande¬ 
liers,  etc. 

S,  FREEMAN  &  SON, 
Proprietors,  ’ 
Racine,  Wis. 

ttS’-Send  for  our  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogues. 

mm  mlofyouT 

Gaxtonette  Press,  $8.00. 
Caxton  Press,  $13.00. 

COLUMBIAN  PRESSES  from  $25  to 
$56 ;  will  do  first-class  work.  A1 1  are 

SKLF-tNKrao  P rt»sses  from  $3. 
CURTIS  &  MITCHELL,  Boston,  Ms. 
Send  Stamp  for  catalogue.  E stab.  1847. 

"roller  silrrT 

THE  GREATEST  NOVELTY 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

They  promote  health  and  strength¬ 
en  the  limbs  Give  the  length  of 
shoe,  and  send  $2  for  a  sample  pair. 
E.  T.  BARNUM,  Detroit,  Mich. 


QOLM 


PENsV 


PENCILS  HOLDERS,  CASES,  &c. 

THE  CALLI-G-RAPHIC  PEN, 

A  GOLD  REX  AND  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing  Ink 
fur  several  hours’  writing.  Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 
Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  to  persons  who  care  to 
preserve  their  individuality  in  writing. 

MABXE,  TODD  &l  BARD, 

ISO  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  for  Price-List. 

OUR  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  BY  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

SoldByALL  DEALERS .  ThroughoutTheWORLD, 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARI  S  EXPO  Slfl0Nrj878. 


P  D  D  V|  ln<1  PEACH  BASKETS. 
Lnnl  C.  COLBY  &  CO., 

OXES  - 


BENTON  HARBOR,  Mich. 
Send  far  Price-List. 


ADVERTISING  RATES,, 

American  Agriculturist 


to  1 

*:fl>0rrso;v 


Ordinary  Pages.  SI  -OO  par  line  (agate),  each  insertion 
Last  Pag?.  and  Third  Cover  Page,  S1.&5  per  line. 

Second  ('over  Page—^\  .50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page—$‘Z.Oi>  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  S3. OO  each  Insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GJF.B51SAV  UlUTIOV 

Ordinary  Panes.  10  rents  per  lino,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page.  1  5  cents  per  line. 

Page  next,  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  20  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  titan  $1.00  eaclt  insertion. 
N o  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  t,o 

ORANGE  .JUDD  COMPANY,  751  Broadway,  N.  Y 


[Juke. 
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GET  THE 

BEST  BOOKS. 

We  give  titles  and  brief  descriptions  below  of  a  few  of 
the  many  valuable  rural  books  upon  our  list,  any  of  which 
will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  Orange  Judd 
Co.,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Farm. 


The  New  American 
Farm  Book. 

By  B.  L.  and  L.  F.  Allen. 
Price  12.50. 


Farm  Homes,  In¬ 
doors  and  Ont-doors. 

By  Mrs.  E.  H.  Leland. 
Price  $1.50. 


Farm  Implements 
and  Machinery. 

By  John  J.  Thomas. 
Price  $1.50 


Farm  Echoes. 

By  F.  Ratchford  Stark. 
Price  $1.00. 

Quinby’s  New  Bee- 
Keeping. 

By  L.  C.  Root.  Price  $1.50. 

Practical  Poultry- 
Keeper. 

By  L.  Wright.  Price  $2.00. 

Swine  Husbandry. 

By  F.  D.  Coburn. 

Price  $1.75. 

The  Pig. 

By  Joseph  Harris. 
Price  $1.50. 


Draining'  for  Profit  ;  So  ln  farm  °Peratlor>8>  that 

°  ■  of  Draining  is  not  likely  to 

By  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jil 


This  is  the  best  American 
work  upon  general  farm 
management.  It  treats  of 
the  leading  crops,  build¬ 
ings,  draining,  etc.,  and  in¬ 
cludes  sufficient  about  ani¬ 
mals  of  different  kinds  to 
meet  the  wants  of  most 
farmers. 

This  most  charming  book 
should  be  in  everv  farm  home 
in  the  land.  It  is  written  in 
a  most  captivating  style  by  a 
writer  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  subjects  treated. 
Every  page  abounds  in  valu¬ 
able  bints  and  suggestions, 
communicated  in  an  enter¬ 
taining,  narrative  form. 

Most  farming  operations 
are  accomplished  by  force, 
applied  through  imple¬ 
ments  and  machines,  and  a 
farmer  should  understand 
mechanics,  at  least  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  apply  force  most 
economically.  In  this  work 
the  fundamental  principles 
are  clearly  taught,  and  their 
application  illustrated. 

“  The  author  of  this  very 
pleasantly  written  little 
work  tells  what  led  him  from 
city  life  to  the  high  grounds 
in  New  England  and  begin  to 
raise  cattle  and  make  butter, 
so  that  now  the  star  is  truly 
in  the  milky  way.” 


Bees,  Poultry,  and  Pigs 
are  often  made  subjects  of 
especial  care  by  small  far¬ 
mers,  and  separate  treatises 
on  these  are  more  likely  to 
be  asked  for  in  a  library 
like  this  than  those  upon 
the  larger  animals.  Each 
of  these  is  one  of  the  best 
in  its  line. 


Price  $1.50. 


be  treated  sufficiently  in  de¬ 
tail  in  general  works.  ’ 


-The  Garden. 


Farms  near  cities  often 
make  more  from  garden 
(gardening  tor  Profit,  crops  than  from  farm  crops. 

By  Peter  Henderson.  ;  This  is  the  best  work  on 
Price  $1.50.  market  gardening,  and  will 

serve  lor  the  family  garden 
also. 

The  work  is  characterized 
by  the  same  common  sense 
that  marks  the  author's  “Gar¬ 
dening  for  Profit,”  and  it 
holds  a  high  place  in  the 
estimation  of  lovers  of  flori¬ 
culture.  It  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  revised  by  the  author. 


Practical  Floricul¬ 
ture; 

By  Peper  Henderson. 
Price  $1.50. 


Gardening  for  Plea¬ 
sure. 

By  Peter  Henderson. 
Price  $1.50. 


Play  and  Profit  in 
My  Garden. 

By  E.  P.  Roe. 

Price  $1.50. 


This  work  was  prepared  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  ama¬ 
teur  in  in-door  and  out  door 
gardening,  and  Is  one  of  the 
best  guides  to  Window  Gar¬ 
dening. 

The  author  takes  ns  to  his 
garden  on  the  rocky  hill 
sides  In  the  vicinity  of  West 
Point,  and  shows  us  how,  out 
of  it,  after  four  years’  expe¬ 
rience,  he  evoked  a  profit  of 
$1,000,  and  this  while  carry¬ 
ing  on  pastoral  and  literary 
labors. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

By  P.  Barry. 

Price  $2.50. 


After  the  farm  crops,  fruit 
1  is  of  the  most  importance. 
\  No  work  covers  the  whole 
subject  more  completely 
!  than  this. 


Field  Sports. 


Gamps  and  Tramps 
in  the  Adirondacks, 
and  Grayling  Fish¬ 
ing  in  Northern 
Michigan. 

By  A.  Judd  Northbup. 

Price  $1.25. 


Trouting  on  the 
Brule  River ;  or 
Summer  Wayfaring 
in  the  Northern 
Wilderness. 

By  John  Lyle  King. 
Price  $1.50. 


Bodines;  or  Camping 
on  the  Lycoming. 

By  Thad.S.Updegp.aff.M.D. 
Price  $1.50. 


The  Sportsman’s  Ga¬ 
zetteer  and  General 
Guide. 

By  Chas.  Hallock,  late  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  “  Forest  and 
Stream.” 

Price  $3.00. 


The  Dogs  of  Great 
Britain,  America, 
and  other  Countiies.  10  ®°K Jhe 

book  contains  over  One  Hun- 


A  record  of  summer  vaca¬ 
tions  in  the  wilderness.  Those 
who  are  fond  of  the  woods 
will  be  delighted  with  this 
new  book.  It  bristles  with 
information  on  shooting  and 
fishing,  and  may  be  relied  on 
as  an  accurate  guide  to  all 
the  chief  points  of  attraction 
ln  this  famous  region,  and 
gives  valuable  suggestions  on 
Camping  Outfits,  Fishing, 
Hunting,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Author  is  well  known 
both  for  his  literary  labors 
and  ardent  love  of  the  rod 
and  gun.  In  this  beautifully 
gotten-up  volume  he  narrates 
the  adventures  of  himself 
and  party  during  weeks  of 
Camping  Out  in  the  wild  re¬ 
gions  of  Northern  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Michigan,  along  the 
Michiami,  Paint,  Trout,  Bru¬ 
le,  and  Menominee  Rivers, 
which  abound  in  fish  and 
game  of  every  variety. 

Beautifully  illustrated  from 
designs  by  Fred.  E.  Murray. 
This  entertaining  volume  is 
a  truthful  record,  and  the 
actual  experience  of  two 
ardent  fishermen,  who  for 
eight  years— during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months— have  camped 
upon  the  banks  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  picturesque  Lycom¬ 
ing  Creek. 

Contains  a  Glossary  and 
Directory  to  all  the  principal 
and  popular  Game  Resorts 
of  this  country  and  Canada. 
Also  a  complete  treatise  on 
Game,  Animals,  Birds,  and 
Fishes  of  North  America. 
Their  habits,  haunts,  modes 
of  capture,  etc.,  etc.  Over 
900  pages. 

It  comprises  all  the  essen¬ 
tial  parts  of  the  two  Stan¬ 
dard  Works  on  the  Dog  by 
Stonehenge,  thereby  furnish¬ 
ing  for  $2.00  what  has 


Price  $2.00. 


Field,  Cover,  and 
Trap  Shooting. 

By  Adam  H.  Bogardds. 
Price  $2.00. 


AmericanWild  Fowl 
Shooting. 

By  Joseph  W.  Long. 
Price  $2.00. 


Practical  Taxider¬ 
my  and  Home  Dec¬ 
oration. 

By  Joseph  H.  Batty. 
Priee  $1-50. 


:  dred  beautiful  Engravings, 
1  embracing  the  most  noted 
dogs  in  both  Continents. 

Embracing  Hints  for  Skil¬ 
led  Marksmen,  Instructions 
forYoung  Sportsmen, Haunts 
and  Habits  of  Game  Birds. 
Flight  and  Resorts  of  Water 
Fowl,  etc.,  etc. 

Containing  full  and  ac¬ 
curate  descriptions  of  the 
Haunts,  Habits,  and  Methods 
!  of  Shooting  Wild  Fowl.  In¬ 
structions  concerning  Guns, 
Blinds,  Boats,  and  Decoys. 
The  true  history  of  Choke 
Bores,  and  a  correct  method 
of  testing  the  shooting  pow¬ 
ers  of  Shot  Guns.  Fully 
illustrated. 

One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  spirited  illustrations ;  an 
entirely  new  and  complete, 
as  well  as  authentic  work  on 
Taxidermy.  JUBt  the  book 
for  those  desiring  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  skins  of  animals, 
game,  birds,  fishes,  etc.,  etc. 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 


Is  the  Only  Dinrhine  that  received  an  award  on  both  j 
Horse-power  and  Threiher  and  Cleaner,  at  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exhibition ;  was  awarded  the  two  last  Cold 
Medals  g-venby  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  on  Horse-powers  and  Threshers  ;  and  is  the 
Only  Thresher  selected  from  the  vast  number  built  in  I 
the  united  State*,  for  illustration  and  description  in 
il-  Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Mechanics/’  re¬ 
cently  published,  thus  adopting  it  as  the  Standard 
machine  of  this  country.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Addreae 
B1INARD  HARDER,  Cobleiklll,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.Y.  I 


SPORTSMEN’S 

EMPORIUM, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 


Publishers  and  Importers  of 
.ALL  WORKS 

PERTAINING  TO 


Hunting,  Fishing,  Boating,  Field 
and  Lawn  Games,  Etc,,  Etc, 


Standard  Guides  for  Selection, 
Rearing  and  Training  of  Horses, 
Dogs,  and  Birds. 


GUNS  OF  EVERY  MAKE, 

Fishing  Tackle,  Fishing  and  Hunting 
Suits,  Tents,  Camp  Accoutrements,  and 
Sportsmen’s  Outfits  generaUy. 

AK0HERY,  CROQUET,  and  TENUIS  SETS, 
and  CRANDALL’S  BLOCKS  and  TOYS. 

STUFFED  ANIMALS  AND  BIRDS: 

Prepared  Heads,  Wings,  Breasts,  Mounted 
Claws,  Stigs'  Heads,  Game  Panels, 

Bird  Skins,  Etc. 

MOUNTINGS  SPECIALLY  for  ARTISTS. 
SUPPLIES  for  TAXIDERMISTS. 


BOOKS,  containing  complete  and  accurate 
Instructions  for  Securing,  Preparing, 
and  Preserving  Game,  Ferns, 
Grasses,  etc.,  etc. 


All  Goods  delivered  free  of  carriage  in 
New  York  City. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL 

receive  immediate  attention. 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

751  BROADWAY,  HEW  YORK. 
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Cuts  a  SIX  FEET  swath  easier  than  a  side  cut  mower 
cuts  four  feet,  and  leaves  the  cut  grass  standing  light 
and  loose,  curing*  in  half  the  time.  Send  for  Circular. 

EUREKA  MOWER  COMPAJSTT, 


Champion 


Cord  Binder. 


Elevate  Every  Kind  of  Grain. 


The  Howard  Manufacturing  Co. 

MANUFACTURE  AND  INTRODUCE 

PATENTED 

PARKER’S 


THE  MEDA 


Spring  Canvas  Belt ;  Reciprocating  Rake  for  elevating  short,  wet,  or  grassy  grain;  Endless  Chain  Elevating  Rakes; 
Direct  Pitman  connection  with  the  Knife.  Adjustable  Automatic  Sheaf-sizer,  Dividing  Binder  Arm,  compressing  Sheaf 
while  being  bound;  Cylinder  Knot-tier;  Round,  perfect  Sheafs  produced. 


Every  Inquiry  promptly  answered  by  addressing  either  of  the  following  Manufactories: 

Whiteley,  Fassler  <Ss  Kelley,  Springfield,  Ohio  ;  Champion  Mowing  Machine  Co.,  Springfield. 
Ohio ;  Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co,,  Springfield,  Ohio  i  and  the  Toronto  Reaper  and  Mower  Co., 
Toronto,  Canada. 


the  EUREKA  MOWER 


TOWASDA,  PENNA. 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLE. 


uged  fi  , 
sands  in  daily  use  are  constantly 
Increasing  In  numbers.  It  com¬ 
bines  speed  and  endurance  that 
no  horse  can  equal,  and  for  plea¬ 
sure  or  health  Is  far  superior  to 
any  other  out-door  sport.  The 
art  of  riding  is  easily  acquired, 
and  the  exercise  Is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  means  of  renewing 
health  and  strength,  as  It  brings 
Into  action  almost  every  muscle 
of  the  body.  Send  Sc.  stamp  for 
24-page  illustrated  catalogue, 
containing  price-lists  and  full 
information. 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO., 
No.  597  Washington  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


BEFORE  BUYING  OR  RENTING  AN 

ORGAN 

Send  for  our  LATEST  Illustrated  Catalogue  (32  pp. 
4to.),  with  newest  styles,  at  $51  and  upward;,  or  $6.38 
-per  quarter,  and  np.  Sent  free.  MASON  &  HAMLIN  OR¬ 
GAN  CO.'  154  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON  j  46  E.  14th  St,  NEW 
YORK ;  149  Wabash  Av.,  CHICAGO. 


W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL 


FORCE  PUMPS. 

These  Pumps  have  an  Increased 
stroke,  greater  power,  superior 
finish,  and  beauty  of  design. 

They  can  be  placed  In  aw  desired 
position,  as  the  Wrong  Head 
rotates. 

The  upper  Nozzle  offers  a 
straight  water  way  through  the 
Pump,  saving  much  frictioD 
when  filling  a  tank.  Hose 
be  used  at  either  Nozzle,  if 
sired.  A  full  assort¬ 
ment  of  these  Pumps 
constantly  on  hand, 
for  the  house,  and  for 
out-door  wells  of  the 
greatest  depth.  For 
power  and  reliability, 
these  Pumps  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed. 

Complete  outfits  furnished  to 
order,  and  advice  given  on  all 
questions  relating  to  Water 
Supply.  Send  for  circulars. 

W.  S.  BliTJNT, 

94  Beekmnn  St„  N.  Y. 

San  Francisco,  Cal., 

Dunham,  Carrigan  ik  Co. 

Boston,  Mass., 

A.  M.  Morton  «Sz  Co., 

W.  S.  BLUNT,  94  Beekman  St, 


can 


New 


York. 
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ROYAL  TOWftg 

^4*10  LUrtLY 


*4KlHc 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar.— No  other  preparation 
makes  such  light,  flaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  by  dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the  Ills  result. 
ing  from  heavy  indigestible  .food. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  by  all  Grocers. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  New  York. 


CORTLAND  WAGON  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

PLATFORM  SPRING  WAGONS, 

End  Spring,  Side  Spring  and  Side  Bar 

OPEN  &  TOP  BUGGIES, 
Phaetons,  Road  Wagons, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Having  recently  enlarged  onrWorks,  we  are 
prepared  to  and  will  furnish  a  better  wagon 
for  the  money  than  any  other  concern  in  the 
United  States.  All  our  work  is  fully  war¬ 
ranted.  No  shoddy  or  poor  work  is  allowed 
to  leave  our  shops.  Catalogues  furnished  on 
application.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

CORTLAND  WAGON  CO.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  HOUSE: 

263  Wabash  Ave„  CHICAGO,  HI. 
Mention  this  paper  whOn  yon  write. 


I  The  most  reliable  food 

For  Infants  &  Invalids. 

Used  everywhere.  ;Ao<  a  med- 
icine ,  but  a  steam-cooked  food, 
| suited  to  the  weakest  stomach. 
Take  no  other. .  Sold  by  druggists. 

a  every  labi 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  RUGS 


Beautiful  Turkish  Rug  Patterns.  Any  lady 

make  them  from  rags  or  yarn  at  a  trifling  expense.  Qi 


_  rags  or  yarn 

lermanent  business  to  Agents. 

UTremoi 


profits,  pei _ 

color.  E.  8.  FROST  &  CO.,  22 


g  expense.  Uretft 
Send  stamp  for  cir- 
ont  Row,  Boston,  Mm* 


^ESTABLISHED  IN  1842/^ 

German  Edition  Issued  at  same  rates' 

as  In  English. 

Terms.—  SI. 50  $  Annum  In  Advance, 
.  post-free.  Four  Copies.  $5.  / 
Single  Number,  15  Cts. 
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NOVELLO! 

DITMON  &  CO.  are  the  sole  agents  for  the  United 
States  for  the  magnificent  Novello  List  of  Oratorios,  Ope¬ 
ras,  Glees,  Part-Songs,  etc.  The  separate  Anthems,  Cho¬ 
ruses,  or  Glees,  cost  but  6  cts.  to  10  cts.  each,  and  are  very 
largely  used  for  occasional  singing.  The  following  are 
excellent  and  practical  instructive  works,  and  are  called 
“  Primers,”  but  are  really  a  great  deal  more: 

1.  Rudiments  of  Music.  By  Cummings . $  .50 

2.  Art  of  Piano  Playiug.  By  Pauer . .  1.00 

3.  The  Organ.  By  Stainer . 1.00 

4.  Singing.  By  Randegger . 2.00 

5.  Blusical  Forms.  By  Pauer . 1.00 

6.  Harmony,  By  Stainer .  1.00 

7.  Instrumentation.  ByProut .  1.00 

8.  Violin.  By  Tours .  1.00 

9.  Musical  Terms.  By  Stainer . 50 

10.  Composition.  By  Stainer .  1.00 


LIGHT  AMD  LIFE. 

A  new  Sunday  School  Song  Book.  By  R.  M.  McINTOSH. 
Price  35  cents.  Liberal  reduction  for  quantities. 

“  Light  and  Life  to  all  he  brings, 

Risen  with  healing  on  his  wings. 

Hail,  thou  heaven  born  Prince  of  Peace  ! 

Hail,  thou  Son  of  Righteousness !  ” 

From  the  attractive  title  to  the  last  page,  outside  and  in¬ 
side,  the  whole  book  is  full  of  Life,  and  full  of  Light.  Send 
stamps  for  specimen  copy.  Specimen  pages  free. 


OLIVER  IVIXSOIV  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO., 

843  Broadway,  New  York.  1228  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


I)  NORTHERN  PACJFICjM 

A 


RAI  LROAD  LANDS. 


FO-RTlINIiS  FOR  FARMERS! 
50,000  Farms.  3,000,000  Acres. 

Best  Wheat  Land,  Rich  Meadow.  Choice  Timber, 
Farming,  Stock  Raising,  Dairying,  Fuel 
and  Water  in  Abundance. 

Prices  of  lands  graded  according  to  location  and 

T  quality,  one-sixth  cash  and  five  annual  payments. 
Reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  settlers,  write  for 
“ Publications,  No.  48.”  R.  M.  NEWPORT, 

Gen’l  Land  Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

3VE  X  3XT  NESO  T  A.. 


BIA  If  RI  SOY’S 

STANDARD  GRINDING  MILLS. 

FOR  STEAM,  WATER, 
WIND,  HORSE,  OR 
HAND  POWER. 
Possessing  great  capacity, 
and  warranted  durable  and 
economical. 

Send  for  new  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Address, 

Estate  of 

EDW.  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

PAYNE’S  AUTOMATIC  ENGINES. 


o 

CO 


_ _  H 

Spark  Arrester. 

Reliable,  durable,  and  economical,  will  furnish  a 
horsepower  with  one  third  less  fuel  andwater  than  any  other 
ermine  built,  not  fitted  with  an  automatic  cut  off.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  “S”  for  Information  and  prices. 

„  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS,  . 

Box  843.  Corning,  N.  Y, 


_  Patent  SEN 

SHADE  and  Umbrellas. 


RAY’ 


jin'brel 

Easily  adjusted  to  the  body, 
leaving  arms,  hands,  and  head 
free.  A  sure  protection  to  all 
prosecuting  their  work  or  play 
exposed  to  sun  or  rain,  in  addi- 

_ _  tlon  to  the  Comfort  and  Eli-  m 

dm  i  .  it  renders.  It  will  prevent  a  large  |.uiu. 

of  sickimss  and  sun-troke.  Write  for  Circulars  and  Price- 
List  to  BERGLUND  «fc  CO.,  "52  Broadway,  New  York. 


MARK’S  PATENT  ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS. 


PI 

m 


With  Rubber  hands  and  feet.  First  Premiums. 
Vevr  Patents  with  important  improvements.  The 
most  reliable  comfortable  and  useful.  Illustrated 
namphlet  of  120  pages,  containing  valuable  in¬ 
formation  sent  Free  to  those  giving  s  tisfactory 
description  of  their  case.  XJ.  S.  Government  Man¬ 
ufacturer.  Soldiers’  attention  specially  invited. 

A.  A.  MARKS,  001  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  MAPES  MANURES, 

Especially  Adapted  for  Wheat,  Rye,  and  Permanent  Grass. 

These  Complete  Manures  are  prepared  for  heavy  as  well  as  light  soils,  and 
are  found,  after  a  long  and  practical  experience  throughout  the  northern  and  sea- 
hoard  States,  to  fully  equal  the  best  stable  manure,  not  only  in  product  of  gra  in, 
hut  also  in  the  permanent  effects  on  grass.  The  hay  is  of  superior  quality, 
more  nutritious,  and  freer  from  weeds. 

The  cost,  including  labor  of  application,  is  only  about  one-half  as  compared 
with  purchased  stable  manure.  Crops  of  last  year  were  over  40  bushels  per  acre. 

Send  postal  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and  price  list.  Address 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  158  Front  St.,  New  York. 


O.l  MACHINERY  OILS,  20  cents  per  Gall.,  in 
Packages  5  to  45  Gallons. 

M.  LEWELLYN,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


“  As  good  bread  as  ever  was  eaten  can  be  made  without 
touching  the  dough  with  the  hands  by  the  use  of  the  Stan- 
yan  Mixer.” — American  Agriculturist,  Jan.  1881. 

“  We  are  much  pleased  with  your  bread  making  machine, 
and  consider  it  a  decided  success.”— Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
Boston,  Mass. 

“  The  quality  of  its  work  is  unsurpassed.”— IF.  S.  Walcott, 
New  York  Mills,  N.  Y. 

No.  1,  taking  two  to  three  quarts  of  flour,  $3.00. 

No.  2,  taking  three  to  four  quarts  of  flour,  $3**25. 

Fobwauded  upon  eeoeipt  of  Price. 

DUTCHER  TEMPLE  CO.,  Hopedale.  Mass. 

Money  Older  Office,  Milford,  Mass. 


SOLUBLE 

PACIFIC  JMO. 

YEARLY  SALES 

50,000  Tons. 

The  old  established  and 
reliable  Fertilizer.  Unsur¬ 
passed  as  a  manure  for  all 
crops.  Try  it  and  be  con¬ 
vinced.  For  sale  by  local 
agents.  Pamphlets  witli  di- 
recti.  ns  and  testimonials 
forwarded  on  application. 

GLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

General  Selling  Agents, 

Tremont  Bank  Building, 
Boston,  Mass. 


RUSTIC  WORK 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

IN 

Artistic  and  Attractive  Designs. 

Elegant  for  ornamenting  residences. 
RUSTIC  CHAIRS,  SETTEES, 

HANGING  BASKETS,  STANDS, 
WINDOW  BOXES,  VASES, 

STUMP  BOXES,  BIRD  HOUSES, 
BRACKETS,  and  AQUARIUM  TABLES. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

KUSTIC  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

2D  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


A  CHANCE  to  buy  THREE  POLISHER  BRASS  MACHINES  WORTH  $12  for  $5.50. 


This  cut  represents  the  three  machines  embraced  in  my 
Pump.  Sample  Pump  sent.  Express  paid,  to  any  Express  Sta¬ 
tion  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canadas  for  $5.50  for  brass,  or  ^>7.00  for 
nickel-plated.  Regular  price.  S6.00  for  brass,  and  f  7.50  for 
nickel-plated.  I  do  this  to  introduce  the  goods  rapidly,  and 
secure  Agents.  They  sell  at  sight.  My  Agems  are  making  $10 
to  $30  in  a  single  dav.  See  displayed  adv.  m  Agriculturist,  May 
No.,  on  p.  214.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular.  Price  List.  Terms 
to  Agents,  etc.,  to  P.  C.  LEWIS,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


Patented  in  Europe,  America,  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
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And  Horse,  Dog  and  Cattle  Wash,  Ac. 

CURES  SCAB,  FOOTROT  a  Kb  SORES,  KILLS  TICKS  and  LICE.  EXPELS  INTERNAL  WORMS, 

Harmless  to  animal,  person,  or  clothing.  Ready  for  Use.  Only  cold  water  required.  Promotes 
growth  and  improves  quality  of  wool.  Increases  flesh.  Safely  usable  in  Winter,  nnd  in  full  fleece  oi 
shorn.  Destroys  Ticks  for  one  cent  per  sheep. 

Price  :  Two  Hollars  per  Gallon.  One  gallon  makes  100  gallons. 

CHEAP,  HARMLESS,  CLEAN,  PLEASANT,  CONVENIENT,  RAPID. 

Sold  in  Quart  Bottles,  Gallon  Cans,  Cases,  Kegs,  and  Casks,  by  Agents  and  by 
MORRIS,  LITTLE  &.  SON,  517  Box,  (Office:  Tribune  Building,  Room  M,)  New  York  City. 
Send  Post  Card  for  prospectus.  Mention  this  paper.  Agents  Wanted. 


F 
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INE  BRED  POTTIjTRY.— Sixteen  varieties  of 
high  elass  stock  j.t  low  prices.  Send  stamp  for  circu- 
to  CFIAS.  F.  FLETCHER,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


BUGGIES 


for  Dealers'  Medium  Work:  Low 
Prices.  UNION  CARRIAGE  M'F’G  CO., 

Cincinnaii,  O.  Catalogue  FREE. 
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A  FARMER'S  CLAM  BAKE  . — Designed  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 


-  ■ 

The  recreations  of  farmers  are  greatly  in¬ 
fluenced  by  their  location.  Those  who  live 
near  the  Great  Lakes  have  their  fishing  ex¬ 
cursions  to  some  favorite  locality  upon  the 
beach  of  these  great  inland  seas.  Those  of 
Northern  New  York  find  The  Thousand  Isles, 
or  some  other  point  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
attractive  as  a  fishing  resort.  All  who  are 
within  reach  of  salt  water  make  “  a  shore 
day,”  and  wend  their  way  to  the  ocean  or 
some  of  its  inlets,  where  a  change  of  air 
and  mode  of  living  are  often  of  great 
benefit.  In  those  portions  of  New  England 
connected  by  rail  or  otherwise  with  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  the  Clam-bake  is  the  favorite 
recreation.  It  may  be  that  the  farmers  of 
a  neighborhood  make  up  a  party  to  go  to 
one  of  the  many  shore  resorts  to  pass  the 


4th  of  July,  or  to  celebrate  the  completion 
of  the  harvest,  or,  what  is  quite  often  the 
case,  the  materials  for  a  shore  festival  are 
brought  to  the  inland  farm,  and  the  Clam¬ 
bake,  which  is  always  the  chief  end  of 
shore  excursions,  is  enjoyed  under  the  shade 
of  the  trees  at  home.  Whether  the  people 
go  to  the  Clam-bake  or  the  Clam-bake  comes 
to  the  people,  the  real,  genuine  thing  is  not 
known  outside  of  a  circle  in  communication 
with  Narragansett  Bay  in  Rhode  Island,  for 
no  where  else  are  such  clams  found,  and 
nowhere  else  is  the  cooking  of  them  so  well 
understood.  To  make  a  bake,  a  circular 
hearth  is  paved  with  large  stones,  and  if  the 
bake  is  to  be  a  large  one,  some  loose  large 
stones  are  placed  here  and  there  on  the  hearth. 
Then  a  fire  is  built,  and  there  should  be  an 


abundance  of  fuel  to  heat  the  stones  to  a  dull 
redness.  When  the  fire  has  burned  down 
and  a  good  bed  of  coals  is  left,  these  are 
swept  off  by  means  of  a  brush  of  twigs,  and 
at  once  the  clams  are  turned  upon  the  hot 
stones,  in  a  compact  heap,  and  quickly  covered 
with  sea-weed ;  clean  rock-weed  is  put  on 
next  to  the  clams,  and  then  the  drift-weed 
piled  on.  If  sea-weed  is  scarce,  a  piece  of 
old  canvas  is  put  over  the  heap,  the  object 
being  to  retain  all  the  steam  and  heat  possible. 
This  is  the  plain  bake  of  clams  only,  but  it  is 
greatly  varied  ;  fish  of  various  kinds,  cleaned 
and  wrapped  in  cloths  ;  crabs  and  lobsters  ; 
green  com  with  all  but  the  thin  inner  husk 
removed,  and  various  other  things,  even 
spring  chickens,  are  placed  among  the  clams 
before  the  sea-weed  is  put  on.  When  the 
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master  of  the  bake  proclaims  that  all  is 
ready,  a  second  invitation  is  not  needed.  In 
the  primitive  style  of  the  writer’s  boy  days, 
each  one  found  something  that  would  serve 
for  a  seat,  if  only  a  big  stone,  and  all  the 
guests  gathered  around  the  heap,  but  the 
present  method  is  that  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  where  a  temporary  table  is  spread,  and 
the  clams  and  other  contents  of  the  bake  are 
served  in  large  tin  pans.  Each  person  is 
provided  with  a  cup  of  melted  butter,  to 
which  he  adds  vinegar,  pepper,  etc. ,  at  dis¬ 
cretion.  The  clam  is  removed  from  his  open 
shell  and  taken  by  its  syphon  (commonly 
“  snout”),  dipped  in  the  butter  and  conveyed 
to  the  mouth.  The  uninitiated  find  it  a  little 
awkward  at  first,  but  after  the  first  clam 
no  further  instruction  is  needed.  The  shore 
rule  is  not  to  stop  eating  so  long  as  one  can 


see  over  the  heap  of  shells  in  front  of  him. 
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Suggestions  of  and  for  the  Season. 

Work  with  the  Crops. 

The  cultivator  should  be  kept  at  work  in 
the  corn-field,  both  to  kill  the  weeds  and 
mellow  the  soil.  The  full  returns  for  work 
done  with  the  cultivator  are  not  all  obtained 
in  the  harvest  of  a  single  crop,  but  the  good 
effects  of  the  tillage  are  felt  in  succeeding 
years.  Some  farmers  stop  the  cultivator  so 
soon  as  the  horse  can  catch  the  leaves  of  the 
corn ;  it  is  better  to  put  on  a  muzzle,  and 
continue  the  work,  thus  keeping  down  the 
weeds,  and  leaving  the  ground  in  better  con¬ 
dition  for  the  crops  that  are  to  follow. 

The  work  of  harvesting  wheat,  oats,  and 
barley,  will  come  this  month,  and  it  should 
be  begun  as  early  as  possible  ;  any  delay  is  a 
source  of  loss  in  a  number  of  ways.  If  al¬ 
lowed  to  get  “  dead  ripe,”  the  grain  is  not  so 
good  and  plump,  and  sells  for  less,  because  it 
does  not  make  so  good  flour,  the  straw  is  less 
digestible  than  when  cut  just  as  the  grain 
has  passed  out  of  the  “milk.”  There  is  less 
waste  from  shelling  of  the  grain,  and  besides 
the  hurry  which  comes  from  waiting,  until 
all  the  work  comes  in  a  bunch,  is  avoided. 
Have  everything  in  the  way  of  hired  help 
and  machinery  ready  to  go  into  the  harvest 
field  on  time  ;  delays  are  dangerous. 

Late  haying  will  be  done  this  month,  and 
much  that  is  to  be  gathered  will  be  of  a  secon¬ 
dary  quality  from  the  neglect  to  cut  it  earlier. 
A  field  of  ripened  and  brown  grass  is  a  sad 
evidence  of  neglect,  if  not  of  downright 
thoughtlessness  and  folly  ;  and  the  farmer 
who  delays  making  his  hay  when  it  is  at  its 
best, — when  the  grass  is  in  flower — must 
suffer  a  loss  in  having  poor  fodder  for  his 
stock.  Late  cut  hay  may — and  should  be — 
very  largely  cured  in  the  cock,  instead  of 
parching  it  in  the  hot  sun.  The  heating  and 
sweating  that  it  will  undergo  with  this 
management,  will  improve  it,  and'  make  it 
easier  to  handle.  Hay  caps,  as  mentioned  in 
last  month’s  Notes,  are  very  valuable,  often 
saving  their  cost  during  a  single  storm. 

Hungarian  Grass,  or  Golden  Millet,  may  be 
sown  this  month  for  hay,  (see  page  278).  Mil¬ 
let  that  was  sown  in  the  spring  should  be 
cut  before  it  gets  much  beyond  heading.  If 
allowed  to  stand  longer  it  decreases  in  value, 
and  the  beards  will  become  a  source  of  an¬ 
noyance  to  the  stock,  especially  to  horses. 
Repeated  sowings  of  fodder  corn  may  be 
made  for  a  continuous  supply  of  green  feed, 
until  the  close  of  the  growing  season.  The 
small,  quick-growing  varieties  are  preferable. 
A  quantity  of  green  fodder  at  hand  when  the 
pastures  get  dry,  as  they  very  often  do  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer,  will  keep  the 
cows  up  to  a  full  flow  of  milk,  and  will  be 
good  food  for  other  farm  animals. 

Swedish  Turnips,  can  be  sown  up  to  the 
middle  of  this  month.  The  ground  from 
which  early  potatoes  have  been  taken,  is 
excellent  for  a  late  crop  of  this  kind.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  30  inches  apart; 
allow  about  3  lbs.  of  good  seed  per  acre. 

As  soon  as  the  hay  is  removed  from  the 
meadow  a  good  top  dressing,  of  finely  di¬ 
vided,  well-rotted  manure,  may  be  applied 
with  excellent  results.  It  will  produce  a 
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thick  bottom,  thus  preventing  the  sun  from 
burning  up  the  roots,  and  also  give  a  good 
second  growth,  for  cutting  or  for  pasturage. 
For  a  late  crop,  or  one  to  occupy  a  piece  of 
newly  cleared  land,  there  is  nothing  better 
than  Buckwheat,  which  may  be  sown  during 
the  month  of  July.  The  amount  of  seed  to 
be  sown  is  from  three  to  four  pecks  to  the 
acre.  If  sown  much  later  than  the  middle 
of  the  present  month,  the  frosts  are  apt  to 
come  before  the  grain  is  matured. 

When  root  crops  are  introduced  into  the 
rotation,  there  is  no  need  of  the  summer  fal¬ 
low  to  clear  the  ground  ®f  weeds  and  make 
it  deep  and  mellow.  These  good  results  are 
obtained  with  the  culture  and  growth  of  root 
crops,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  loss 
of  the  use  of  the  land  for  a  year. 

Car«  of  Live  Stock. 

Horses  are  hard-worked,  and  need  the  best 
of  care  during  the  hot  days  of  summer. 
Frequent  brushing,  rubbing,  and  currying 
will  be  necessary  to  remove  the  sweat  stains, 
and  make  the  coat  smooth.  An  occasional 
washing,  especially  of  the  legs  and  feet,  is 
important.  Flies  will  cause  great  incon¬ 
venience,  and  if  not  guarded  against,  will 
worry  the  animals  greatly.  A  cotton  sheet 
is  a  great  protection,  and  costs  but  little. 
Horses  should  have  water  frequently,  but  in 
small  quantities,  and  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  thirsty  so  long  as  to  overload  them¬ 
selves  when  they  finally  come  to  drink.  The 
feed  should  be  substantial — something  more 
than  grass  is  demanded  by  a  working  horse, 
especially  if  its  time  for  eating  is  limited,  a& 
is  often  the  case  during  this  month.  The 
stables,  and  all  the  surroundings  of  the  horse, 
should  be  kept  clean;  a  faifure  here  may 
develop  bad  gases  that  may  breed  disease. 

Cows  that  are  in  milk  should  be  watched 
and  given  extra  feed  so  soon  as  signs  of  a 
falling  off  are  seen.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
increase  the  flow  after  a  shrinkage  occurs. 
So  soon  as  the  pasture  begins  to  get  short, 
supplement  the  feed  of  the  field  by  a  ration 
of  green  fodder  in  the  yard  or  stall.  Many 
cows  suffer  from  the  excessive  heat,  being 
exposed  the  whole  day  through  to  the  hot 
sun  in  a  treeless  and  shadeless  pasture.  A 
pasture  should  afford  a  comfortable  place,  as 
well  as  furnish  food  for  the  animals,  that 
the  greatest  profit  may  be  obtained. 

Store  Sheep  will  not  need  much  more  feed 
than  a  good  pasture  will  afford.  Give  them 
salt  at  frequent  intervals,  and  see  that  they 
have  shade  through  the  hot  days  of  mid¬ 
summer  and  a  free  access  to  pure  water.. 
Sheep  for  the  butcher  should  be  fed  liberally^ 
with  meal.  A  quart  of  ground  feed  per  day 
will,  with  good  pasturage,  bring  the  animals, 
into  good  marketable  condition. 

Pigs  profit  by  a  good  rim  in  clover,  or  fresh 
grass.  They  are  naturally  clean  animals, 
pud  only  become  “pigs”  when  they  have 
mire  and  mud  holes  for  a  run.  Young  pigs 
that  are  designed  for  the  early  winter  market 
should  be  pushed  now  by  extra  feed.  A  rapid 
growth  at  this  time  will  make  much  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  profit  of  keeping  pigs.  Pig  pork 
is  the  best,  and  young  pigs  of  an  early  ma¬ 
turing  breed  should,  therefore,  be  fattened 
from  the  start.  Sour  milk  is  not  enough  for 
them ;  add  grain  feed  in  liberal  quantities. 

Chickens  hatched  this  month  will  be  large 
enough  to  go  through  the  coming  winter 
with  safety.  Hens  set  after  July  do  not  al¬ 
ways  succeed  with  their  broods.  The  hot 
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weather  favors  the  growth  of  vermin,  and 
strict  cleanliness  must  be  observed  about  the 
poultry  house.  It  is  an  advantage  to  have 
all  the  hen  turkeys  come  off  with  their 
young  at  nearly  the  same  time,  that  they 
may  all  go  as  one  flock,  thus  lessening  the 
care  of  looking  after  them,  especially  if  they 
are  given  the  whole  range  of  the  farm. 
After  the  broods  are  large  enough  to  roam, 
feed  them  enough  to  make  them  care  for  their 
home,  and  they  will  return  to  it  at  night. 


Notes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work, 

No  people  need  recreation  more  than  the 
farmer  and  gardener,  and  none  take  less. 
They  need  to  go  away  from  their  work  for  a 
double  reason ;  to  find  the  rest  that  comes 
from  change,  and  get  new  ideas  in  regard  to 
their  own  work.  Pleasure  and  instruction 
can  be  combined  in  a  trip  of  a  few  days,  dur¬ 
ing  the  comparative  “  Let  up  ”  of  the  work  of 
this  month,  and  visits  devoted  to  the  grounds 
of  other  orchardists  and  gardeners.  Nothing 
so  refreshes  one  and  inspires  him  to  new  en¬ 
deavors  as  talking  with  other  successful 
workers  in  the  same  field  of  labor.  New  ideas 
come  in  this  way  quicker  and  with  more  force 
than  in  any  other.  We  say,  then,  to  all  who 
can — and  most,  by  proper  planning,  can — to 
take  a  run  of  a  few  days  among  the  leading 
fruit-growers  and  gardeners,  and  see  what 
they  do,  and  how  they  do  it;  exchange  ideas, 
and  return  refreshed  for  the  work  that  by  this 
time  will  have  accumulated  to  some  extent. 
After  rains  the  weeds  will  grow  vigorously, 
and  the  horse-cultivator  and  hand-hoe  will 
need  to  be  frequently  used.  Weeds  are  easily 
killed  if  their  roots  are  upturned  to  the  hot  sun. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Though  rather  late,  thinning  of  fruit  can 
still  be  done  with  profit.  It  is  better  to  re¬ 
move  the  excess,  even  though  the  fruit  is  of 
some  size,  as  the  remaining  portion  will  be  of 
a  better  quality.  Grafts  that  are  growing  too 
vigorously  will  need  to  be  pinched.  Sur¬ 
rounding  shoots  upon  the  stock  must  be  kept 
out  of  the  way,  as  the  grafts  are  of  the  most 
importance.  Pruning  can  be  done  this  month, 
at  times  when  other  work  is  not  pressing.  An 
open  head  to  the  tree  should  be  aimed  at,  that 
the  air  and  sunlight  may  readily  reach  the  in¬ 
terior.  So  soon  as  the  bark  of  the  stock  rises 
readily,  and  the  buds  are  mature  enough,  bud¬ 
ding  may  be  done.  The  methods  of  budding 
are  described  at  length,  with  illustrations,  in 
the  August  American  Agriculturist,  1877.  It 
is  impossible  for  us  to  repeat  matter  like  this 
every  year  in  our  Notes,  and  we  refer  those 
who  wish  to  learn  with  regard  to  budding  to 
that  number,  which  can  be  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cents.  The  nursery  rows  should  be  kept 
clear  of  weeds.  This  can  largely  be  done  by 
frequently  running  the  horse-cultivator  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  The  whiffle-tree  should  be 
wound  with  cloth  at  its  ends,  that  it  may  not 
bark  or  bruise  the  young  trees.  Beds  of  seed¬ 
lings  must  receive  hand-weeding,  and  should 
be  shaded  in  hot  weather,  and  watered  when 
it  is  dry.  When  blight  occurs  in  fruit  trees, 
there  is  no  remedy  ;  the  only  thing  to  do,  is 
to  cut  out  the  blighted  part,  or  to  remove  the 
whole  tree,  if  necessary.  Blight  is  too  sud¬ 
den  in  its  action  to  be  foretold,  or  precaution¬ 
ary  measures  taken. 

Some  Tent-Caterpillars’  nests  will  have  es¬ 
caped  early  notice,  and  they  should  be  cleaned 
out,  or  the  trees  will  soon  be  stripped  of  their 


foliage  by  the  worms.  The  Codling-Moth  is 
best  captured  under  bands  of  heavy  paper  or 
cloth  tacked  about  the  body  of  the  tree. 
These  bands  should  be  removed  once  a  week, 
and  the  worms  killed.  The  wormy  windfalls 
that  fall  from  the  trees  should  either  go  to 
the  pigs,  or  the  pigs  come  to  them.  Slugs 
of  pear  and  cherry  trees  are  readily  destroyed 
by  dusting  the  leaves  and  branches  with 
lime  from  a  bag  tied  on  a  long  pole. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 

The  care  that  the  grape  vines  should  re¬ 
ceive  during  the  hight  of  the  growing  season 
is  of  so  much  importance  that  a  separate  ar¬ 
ticle  is  given  on  page  286,  to  which  the  reader 
is  referred  for  instruction  upon  vineyard 
work  for  the  month.  If  jelly  is  to  be  made 
from  the  currants  they  should  be  picked 
when  well  colored  and  before  they  are  dead 
ripe.  Those  for  the  table  should  remain  on 
the  bushes  until  fully  mature.  For  market 
they  should  be  picked  a  few  days  earlier,  the 
time  depending  upon  the  distance  to  be  ship¬ 
ped.  If  long  shoots  push  up  from  the  middle 
of  the  bush,  break  them  off  while  young. 
Keep  the  interior  of  the  bush  open  by  other 
thinning,  if  necessary.  The  blackberry  and 
raspberry  canes  that  are  to  bear  the  fruit  next 
season  should  be  pinched  off  at  six  feet  for 
the  former,  and  four  feet  for  the  latter.  All 
other  shoots,  whenever  they  may  appear, 
should  be  treated  as  weeds  and  cut  away 
while  they  are  still  growing.  The  old  canes 
may  be  cleared  out  so  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off. 
If  the  strawberries  are  grown  in  single  rows 
the  mulch  may  be  removed  after  the  fruit 
is  off  ;  fork  in  well-rotted  manure  and  keep 
the  beds  clear  of  weeds.  When  the  alternate 
system  is  followed  the  “  paths  ”  are  manured 
and  forked  up,  and  a  rich  and  mellow  bed 
made  to  receive  the  runners  from  the  old 
plants.  Pot-layering  does  well  for  private 
gardens.  Pots  filled  with  rich  earth  are  sunk 
in  the  soil  near  old  plants  into  which  runners 
are  made  to  strike  root.  These  are  afterwards 
transferred  to  a  new  bed,  and  if  done  proper¬ 
ly  a  good  crop  is  obtained  the  next  season. 


'1'lie  Kitchen  Garden. 

There  is  no  time  in  the  whole  year,  when 
the  rake  and  hoe  are  of  more  importance  in 
the  Kitchen  Garden,  than  now.  Planting  is 
mainly  over  for  the  season,  and  the  weeds  are 
ready  to  take  possession  of  the  ground  to  the 
injury  of  the  crops.  The  Asparagus  bed 
should  now  appear  as  a  deep  mass  of  green. 
This  is  necessary  that  nourishment  may  be 
elaborated  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  tender 
and  much  prized  shoots  for  the  following 
spring.  The  shade  of  the  asparagus  “  tops” 
should  keep  down  all  small  weeds — some 
larger  ones  may  assert  themselves  and  will 
need  to  be  pulled  before  they  ripen  any  seeds. 
Bush  beans,  like  the  “  Refugee”  may  be  still 
planted  for  late  use  and  pickling.  It  is  well 
to  nip  the  ends  of  those  Lima  vines  that  run 
beyond  the  end  of  the  poles.  Early  Beets 
may  be  sown  for  a  succession  of  greens,  and 
young  roots  during  the  month.  Celery  is 
now  grown  almost  entirely  by  the  surface 
system,  putting  the  plants  on  a  level  surface, 
and  bleaching  by  throwing  up  the  earth  in 
ridges  around  the  plants.  See  page  287. 
Quick  growing  varieties  of  sweet  com  may 
be  still  planted  for  late  use  and  drying.  Se¬ 
lect  a  few  of  the  best  stalks  to  furnish  seed 
for  next  year.  Ashes  dusted  over  the  cu¬ 


cumber  vines  will  assist  in  keeping  off  the 
“bugs.”  Pick  every  day  for  pickles.  The 
fruit  of  the  egg  plants  is  much  better  if  kept 
off  the  ground  by  a  layer  of  straw,  etc.  There 
are  usually  more  “sets”  upon  the  melon 
vines  than  will  mature,  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  earlier  ones  remove  the  late 
set  fruit.  Onions  are  ready  to  be  harvested 
when  a  large  share  of  the  tops  lie  down. 
After  the  bulbs  are  thoroughly  dried  they 
should  be  stored  thinly  in  a  cool,  airy  place. 
If  sweet  potato  vines  are  allowed  to  root  at 
the  joints,  a  large  part  of  the  nourishment 
goes  into  small  and  worthless  joint  roots  at 
the  expense  of  the  main  ones.  Move  the 
vines  at  each  hoeing.  On  the  other  hand 
squash  vines  may  be  allowed  to  take  root  at 
the  joints  with  advantage.  Some  sort  of  a 
trellis  should  be  used  for  keeping  the  tomato 
vines  with  their  fruit  from  the  ground;  brush 
or  even  hay  is  better  than  nothing. 


Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

The  lawn  mower  will  need  to  be  frequently 
used,  and  the  corners  and  borders  kept  trim¬ 
med  up  with  the  sickle.  If  large  weeds  start 
in  the  lawn  they  should  be  removed,  roots 
and  all,  before  they  have  made  much  growth. 
Give  an  occasional  hoeing  and  raking  to  the 
walks  and  drives.  Bedding  plants  need 
much  care  at  this  time,  as  they  grow  rapidly, 
and  their  attractiveness  is  lost  unless  kept 
carefully  trimmed.  If  designs  are  attempted, 
they  will  need  especial'  care  or  all  the  fine 
effect  is  lost.  Stakes  must  be  provided  for 
the  Dahlias,  Gladioluses,  etc. ;  the  least  no¬ 
ticeable  of  poles  are  the  best,  firmly  driven 
into  the  soil.  All  climbers  will  need  ample 
means  of  support,  otherwise  they  will  give 
a  very  neglected  and  bad  appearance. 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants. 

At  this  time  of  the  year,  most  of  the  green¬ 
house  plants  are  out  of  doors,  and  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  that  we  see  a  greenhouse  that  looks 
attractive.  Much  shading  must  be  done, 
either  with  having  coats  of  whitewash  upon 
the  glass,  or  by  means  of  muslin  hung  below. 
Frequent  watering  will  be  required  to  keep 
the  house  cool  and  the  plants  from  drying  up. 
Fumigations  will  be  necessary  to  keep  down 
the  insect  pests  that  propagate  very  rapidly 
upon  the  plants  during  the  hot  weather. 


The  Bronzy  Cut  Worm. — The  sup¬ 
posed  Army  Worm,  which  has  done  con¬ 
siderable  damage  in  the  northern  counties  of 
New  York  by  injuring  pastures  and  meadows, 
is,  as  we  inferred  on  page  283,  not  the  real 
Army  Worm,  but  a  species  of  Cut-worm. 
We  find  Prof.  Riley  has  identified  it,  from 
specimens  sent  him  by  Prof.  Lintner,  and 
other  correspondents,  as  the  larva  of  the 
Nephelodes  violans,  a  moth  somewhat  larger 
than  the  Army  Worm  moth,  and  of  a  deep 
reddish-brown  color.  The  worm  is  striped, 
and  when  full  grown,  of  a  bronze  color.  It 
is  called  the  “  Bronzy  Cut  Worm,”  and  in  the 
spring  is  not  uncommon  in  meadows  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  hiding  beneath  some 
shelter  during  the  day,  and  feeding  at  night. 

The  Army  Worm  never  appears  so  early  in 
the  season  in  the  latitude  from  which  it  is 
now  reported,  or  in  great  or  injurious  num¬ 
bers,  until  wheat  is  about  ripened.  Prof. 
Riley  considered  it  an  exceptional  irruption 
of  a  species  normally  uninjurious,  and  does 
not  think  it  will  be  heard  of  as  injurious  in 
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other  sections,  but  will,  in  fact,  soon  disap¬ 
pear.  We  might  say  that  the  same  remedies 
that  apply  to  the  army  worm  apply  to  this 
cut  worm.  It  will  be  well  to  bum  over  the 
fields  in  which  they  occur,  so  that  the  new 
grass  will  not  be  infested  by  subsequent  gen¬ 
erations.  The  many  who  have  sent  inquiries 
and  specimens  will  accept  this  together  with 
the  article  on  p.  283,  as  sufficient  answers. 


Lawn  Mowers- With  and  Without  Col¬ 
lectors. 

The  first  Lawn  Mowers  used  in  this  coun¬ 
try  were  English.  A  few  were  imported, 
and  being  adapted  to  English  requirements, 
each  had  an  attachment  for  collecting  the 
grass  as  it  was  cut,  and  removing  it  from  the 
lawn.  When  our  inventors  began  to  produce 
Lawn  Mowers,  they  all  agreed  in  giving  a 
machine  which  cut  the  grass,  but  left  the 
clippings  scattered  where  they  fell.  It  was 
found  that  in  our  hot  climate,  the  clippings 
soon  shrivelled  and  were  not  visible,  while 
being  left,  they  did  good  service  as  a  mulch, 


A  LAWN  MOWER  WITH  A  COLLECTOR. 

sheltering  the  roots  of  the  grass  from  the  in¬ 
tense  heat  of  our  sun  in  summer.  While  as 
a  general  rule  it  is  better  to  leave  the  clip¬ 
pings  as  they  are  cut  by  the  Lawn  Mower, 
this,  like  all  rules,  has  its  exceptions.  A 
lawn  may  be  so  closely  stocked  with  grass 
that  there  is  no  room  for  the  clippings,  the 
sward  is  so  dense  ;  or  there  may  be  a  pro¬ 
longed  season  of  rains,  or  of  dampness,  in 
which  the  grass  will  grow  rapidly  and  must 
be  cut,  while,  if  the  cut  grass  were  left  upon 
the  ground,  instead  of  shrivelling,  would  de¬ 
cay.  In  such  cases  it  would  be  vastly  pref¬ 
erable  to  collect  the  grass  and  remove  it 
from  the  lawn  altogether,  than  to  let  it  re¬ 
main.  To  meet  similar  requirements,  Messrs. 
Graham,  Emlen  &  Passmore,  makers  of  the 
celebrated  “Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower,” 
have  added  to  one  size  of  their  mowers  a 
Collector,  as  in  the  engraving.  This  is  not, 
as  in  the  English  machines,  a  heavy  metal 
collecting  box,  but  a  canvas  attachment  that 
will  hold  all  the  grass  that  may  be  cut,  on  the 
average  in  about  15  minutes,  and  is  so  con¬ 
trived  that  by  pulling  a  cord  the  grass  may 
be  emptied  at  once  where  it  may  be  desired. 
This  Collector  is  so  arranged  that  it,  with  its 
double  handles,  may  be  readily  removed,  and 
the  single  handle,  used  when  the  grass  is  not 
collected,  may  be  at  once  substituted.  We 
regard  this  as  an  important  addition  to  the 
lawn  mower,  as  it  allows  the  lawn  to  be 
treated  according  to  its  condition,  or  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  season. 


Hookertown  Views  on  Raising  Tobacco. 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  received,  a  few  days  back, 
the  following  letter  from  a  man  up  the  Val¬ 
ley,  who  seems  to  have  heard  of  Hookertown 
and  Seth  Twiggs.  He  wants  light  on  a  finan¬ 
cial  and  moral  question,  and  some  of  your 
readers  may  be  in  the  same  condition  : 

Whetstone ,  Ct.,  May  5, 1881. 

Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:  I  have  just 
come  to  this  town,  and  purchased  a  farm  of  about 
100  acres,  and  from  12  to  15  acres  of  it  is  said  to  be 
as  good  tobacco  land  as  there  is  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley,  and  the  former  owner  has  raised  it  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam,  and  level. 
The  crops,  last  year,  were  oats  and  grass,  both  of 
which  were  very  heavy.  About  15  acres  lays  15  feet 
lower  than  the  above,  with  a  brook  running  through 
it,  and  never  was  plowed,  but  cuts  a  good  crop  of 
hay,  and  is  mowed  with  a  machine.  Both  of  the 
above  pieces  are  entirely  free  from  stone.  I  have 
also  about  six  acres  sloping  to  the  south  and  east, 
that  is  in  grass,  and  is  some  stony  when  plowed, 
but  nothing  to  trouble  the  plow.  On  this  I  have 
an  excellent  apple  orchard,  of  about  75  trees,  some 
15  quince  trees,  a  few  cherry  trees,  grapes,  and  cur¬ 
rants.  I  have  also  a  pasture,  sufficient  to  keep  8 
cows.  There  is  also  sufficient  wood  and 
timber  for  the  place.  The  farm  cuts 
about  35  tons  of  hay.  The  buildings 
are  good  and  in  good  repair.  The  farm 
cost  me  $4,000,  and  I  paid  $1,000  down, 
and  mortgaged  it  for  $3,000.  I  have  7 
cows  and  some  young  stock,  that  I  have 
paid  for,  also  3  hogs,  12  sheep,  and  a 
horse. — This  is  my  situation,  and  now  I 
propose  to  pay  the  interest  and  taxes 
and  get  a  living  without  raising  tobacco, 
or  lose  the  $1,000  1  have  paid.  I  have 
just  commenced  work  this  spring  ;  came 
on  to  the  place  last  January.  I  have 
two  sons,  one  7  years  old,  the  other  17. 
The  youngest  is  in  school,  the  other 
always  has  been  until  this  winter.  The 
farmers  here  say  it  is  impossible  to  get 
along  without  raising  tobacco.  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  try  it  and  see.  There  is  one 
other  man  in  town  who  is  going  to  get 
into  the  same  boat,  situated  very  much 
as  I  am.  Now  if  you  can  give  us  any  encourage¬ 
ment,  or  any  information,  that  will  be  for  our  in¬ 
terest,  it  will  be  very  thankfully  received. 

Yours,  respectfully,  John  U.  Butts. 

I  read  Mr.  Butts’  letter  to  my  wife,  and 
asked  Sally  what  she  thought  on’t. 

“  Think  on’t,”  said  she,  stopping  her  knit¬ 
ting,  and  running  one  of  her  needles  over 
her  ear,  ‘  ‘  why  that  man  has  got  a  conscience 
and  a  level  head,  both  rather  rare  articles,  in 
the  tobacco,  districts,  according  to  my  notion. 
I  have  never  seen  a  man  or  woman  that 
chewed,  smoked,  or  snuffed,  that  I  thought 
was  any  better  for  using  the  weed — I  have 
seen  hundreds  that  were  broken  down  in 
health,  and  came  to  early  graves  by  the  use 
of  it.  It  often  leads  to  drinking  habits, 
and  to  drunkenness.  The  doctors  all  say  it 
is  a  poison,  even  those  who  use  it.  The 
ministers  generally  have  quit  using  on’t,  and 
the  women  don’t  like  pastoral  visits  from 
ministers  who  are  saturated  with  tobacco, 
and  stain  their  floors  and  carpets  with  the 
nasty  juice.  It  is  a  great  evil  in  society,  and 
the  man  who  raises  the  weed,  invests  his 
capital,  skill,  and  labor,  in  perpetuating  this 
evil.  The  distillery,  brewery,  and  the  to¬ 
bacco  barns,  all  stand  on  the  same  platform, 
and  are  doing  the  same  kind  of  work.  I  am 
glad  one  man  has  his  eyes  open.” 

You  are  getting  radical,  wife,  I  said,  and 
started  out,  when  I  met  Mr.  Spooner  at  the 
door,  and  told  him  what  we  were  talking  about. 

Mr.  Spooner  said,  “A  good  many  people 


are  getting  light  on  the  use  of  tobacco,  and 
the  folly  of  turning  the  fatness  of  our  fields 
into  a  vegetable  poison,  ruinous  to  body  and 
soul,  where  wholesome  fruits,  vegetables  and 
meats  might  be  raised,  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  race.  I  have  never  been  called  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  a  man  who  died  for  want  of 
raising  tobaco,  to  support  himself  and  family. 
I  have  attended  the  funerals  of  a  good  many 
men  cut  off  in  early  manhood,  or  middle  life, 
by  smoking,  and  chewing  tobacco.  Of  course 
their  names  did  not  go  into  the  death  lists,  as 
killed  from  this  cause.  Vital  statistics  do 
not  tell  how  many  are  killed  by  alcohol, 
opium,  or  tobacco,  or  by  the  indulgence  of 
any  of  those  fleshly  lusts  that  war  against 
the  soul.  The  grave  yard  has  a  bad  reputa¬ 
tion  for  truth  telling,  and  all  the  lying  is  not 
done  on  tomb  stones.  Too  much  plainness 
of  speech  might  disturb  the  consciences  of 
men  who  own  distilleries,  breweries,  and 
grog-shops,  and  others  who  turn  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  into  Plug,  Fine-cut,  Solace,  Cigars, 
Cigarettes,  and  Snuff.  It  is  a  great  evil,  and 
the  churches  are  only  just  beginning  to  wake 
up  to  their  responsibility  in  perpetuating  it.” 
Well,  I  said,  that  is  the  pulpit  view  of  the 
matter.  What  have  you  to  say  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  part  of  the  question  ?  Are  the  Whetstone 
folks  right,  in  saying  that  a  farmer  cannot 
make  the  ends  of  the  year  meet,  unless  he 
raises  tobacco  ?  Will  Mr.  Butts  succeed  or  fail 
in  eschewing  tobacco  as  a  farm  crop?  “These 
are  fair  questions,”  said  Pastor  Spooner,  “  and 
I  think  Providence  is  answering  them  for  us. 
A  few  years  ago  they  told  us,  the  planter 
could  not  raise  cotton  profitably  without 
slave  labor,  but  slavery  was  abolished  and 
the  cotton  crop  was  raised  more  economically 
by  free  labor.  The  largest  cotton  crop  ever 
grown  in  the  country  was  raised  last  year. 
Fifty  years  ago  they  told  us,  farmers  could 
not  gather  the  hay  and  grain  harvests  with¬ 
out  intoxicating  drinks.  Most  of  our  farmers 
dispensed  with  them,  years  ago,  as  a  liinder- 
ance  rather  than  a  help.  In  the  long  run,  I 
do  not  believe  any  business  pays  that  works 
more  evil  than  good  to  society.  I  fully  be¬ 
lieve  that  ‘  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,’ 
is  a  sound  principle  in  finance.” 

There  is  more  sense  in  what  Mr.  Spooner 
says,  than  tobacco  raisers  would  generally 
admit,  and  if  they  will  put  these  views, 
where  they  put  their  weed,  and  smoke  them, 
it  may  lead  to  wholesome  results.  Leaving 
the  morals  of  the  question  for  the  clergy 
and  the  women  to  discuss,  I  have  to  say  for 
the  encouragement  of  Mr.  Butts,  and  all 
others  that  are  of  like  mind : 

1. — Full  three-fourths  of  the  farmers  of  the 
country,  not  only  find  it  possible,  but  succeed 
in  living,  paying  for  their  farms,  and  getting 
ahead,  without  raising  tobacco.  Failure  in 
farming  is  much  oftener  the  result  of  wrong 
habits  than  of  wrong  crops.  In  a  region, 
where  variety  farming  is  the  rule,  it  cannot 
be  possible  that  a  man’s  success  is  staked  upon 
the  raising  of  any  one  crop.  Mr.  Butts  will 
not  be  smart  at  all,  if  he  does  not  win  with 
any  wholesome  crop  or  crops  that  suit  his  near¬ 
est  available  market.  2.— In  deciding  what 
leading  crops  he  will  raise,  he  should  study 
his  markets,  local  and  more  distant,  and 
raise,  what  will  bring  the  best  returns,  in  the 
long  run,  for  his  skill  and  capital.  He  is 
close  by  a  depot,  and  within  an  hour  or  two 
of  Springfield,  Hartford,  and  other  large 
manufacturing  towns,  and  within  three  or 
four  hours  of  Boston  and  Providence.  If  he 
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does  not  like  the  nearer  markets  which  he 
can  reach  with  his  own  team,  he  can  send  by 
rail  to  the  large  cities.  In  this  case  he  should 
study  to  condense  his  freights,  and  he  will 
find  an  article  on  that  topic  in  the  June 
American  Agriculturist,  which  will  furnish 
food  for  reflection.  Hay  may  pay  a  fair 
profit  delivered  in  the  local  market  at  $20  a 
ton,  when  it  might  be  a  losing  business  to 
send  it  a  hundred  miles  by  rail  at  the  same 
price.  3. — Market  gardening  is  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  among  farmers,  as  every  census 
shows,  especially  in  the  manufacturing  re¬ 
gions  of  New  England,  and  the  older  States. 
This  is  often  coupled  with  the  milk  business, 
and  families  on  the  same  route  are  supplied 
with  milk,  and  vegetables  and  fruits  from 
the  same  farm,  and  often  from  the  same 
wagon.  The  location  of  his  farm  in  a  manu¬ 
facturing  region  would  favor  either  the  milk 
business  or  market  gardening,  or  both  to¬ 
gether.  Quinces  and  currants,  he  names  as 
among  the  existing  products,  and  these  can 
be  cultivated  to  almost  any  extent  without 
overstocking  the  market.  There  is  a  lively 
demand  for  them  both  in  the  large  cities,  and 
in  the  local  markets.  4. — It  is  generally  a 
safe  principle  to  raise  whatever  is  wanted 
for  home  consumption  upon  the  farm,  so  far 
as  climate  favors.  The  farmer  should  be  a 
generous  consumer  of  his  own  products, 
and  should  study  variety  at  his  table  the 
year  round.  The  age  of  homespun  of  course 
has  passed,  and  his  clothing  and  bedding  are 
better  bought  than  made  at  home.  5. — The 
most  important  item  of  manufacture  will  be 
found  to  be  home-made  fertilizers,  and  to 
this  end  stock  must  be  kept,  and  comfortably 
sheltered  six  months  in  the  year.  A  good 
barn  and  barn-cellar  are  indispensable  to  the 
most  profitable  manufacture  of  manure.  The 
farm  is  a  machine  for  making  manure,  and 
making  money,  which  is  about  the  same 
thing.  One  great  drawback  to  the  tobacco 
crop  is  that  it  robs  all  the  rest  of  the  farm 
for  the  tobacco  field.  He  may  make  money 
possibly,  but  the  machine  is  smashed.  What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  raise  all  the  to¬ 
bacco  in  the  world,  and  lose  his  farm  ? 

Hookertown ,  Ct.,  \  Yours  to  command, 

June  1,1881.  f  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 


Fastening  to  the  End  Board  of  a  Cart. 

Much  delay  often  takes  place  in  releasing 
and  fastening  of  the  tail-board  of  a  cart, 
owing  to  the  weight  of  the  load  that  usually 
presses  against  it  upon  the  inside.  The  illus¬ 


tration  here  given,  which  prevents  this  incon¬ 
venience  very  satisfactorily,  is  taken  from 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety  of  England.  A  perpendicular  iron 
bar  or  pin  runs  up  the  right  side  of  the 
back  of  the  cart,  between  the  top-rail  and  the 
bed-rail,  so  as  to  receive,  above  and  below, 
the  two  clutches  of  a  forked  lever,  whose 
long  thin  arm,  acting  as  a  spring,  reaches  to 


the  center  of  the  tail-board,  when,  with  a 
slight  pressure,  it  is  dropped  into  a  latch  fixed 
there  to  receive  it ;  the  tail-board  is  thus 
firmly  secured  in  place.  When  the  load  is 
to  be  tipped,  a  mere  touch  in  pressing  the 
spring  of  the  lever  lifts  it  out  of  the  latch, 
releasing  at  the  same  moment  the  two 
clutches  from  their  hold  upon  the  pin,  and 
the  tail-board  comes  entirely  away  ....  The 
wear  and  tear  of  ordinary  use  so  fatal  gen¬ 
erally  to  contrivances,  that  appear  the  most 
ingenious,  when  all  is  fresh  and  new  and 
oiled  and  painted,  have  no  impairing  effect 
whatever  upon  the  quick  release  and  handi¬ 
ness  of  this  fastening.” — This  will  doubtless 
be  welcomed  by  many  who  know  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  removing  the  ordinary  end-board 
when  under  the  pressure  of  a  load. 


Maintaining  the  Fertility  of  Pastures. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  Rothamsted,  Eng.,  pre¬ 
sents  a  detailed  account  of  his  experiments 
on  Permanent  Pastures,  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  “Journal  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
tural  Association,”  from  which  we  gather  the 
following :  The  complicated  nature  of  pas¬ 
tures,  made  up,  as  they  generally  are,  of  a 
number  of  kinds  of  grasses,  and  so-called 
grasses  (clover,  etc.),  and  the  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  arriving  at  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  them  is  shown  by  the  following  illustra¬ 
tion.  “A  great  many  years  ago,  a  very  re¬ 
markable  improvement  of  some  pasture  land, 
in  one  of  our  northern  counties,  was  obtained 
by  the  application  of  a  large  dressing  of  bones. 
The  land  had  always  been  employed  in  the 
production  of  cheese,  for  which  this  county 
was  celebrated.  This  success  induced  others 
to  use  bones,  and  people  whose  land  had  been 
impoverished  by  the  continual  sale  of  hay, 
could  not  understand  why  the  bones,  in  their 
case,  produced  no  effect,  not  distinguishing 
the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  soil,  its 
exhaustion  due  to  the  sale  of  cheese,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  caused  by  the  constant  re¬ 
moval  of  hay.” 

At  the  close  of  the  detailed  statement  of 
the  plot  experiments,  Dr.  Lawes  says  :  “  The 
results  of  these  experiments  make  it  some¬ 
what  doubtful  whether  hay  can  be  grown 
profitably  by  means  of  artificial  manures  ap¬ 
plied  to  permanent  pastures.  With  us  hay  is 
generally  grown  near  large  towns,  and  the 
same  conveyance  which  takes  it  to  market, 
brings  back  the  manure  at  little  or  no  cost. 
Compared  with  the  selling  price,  hay  removes 
more  of  the  soil  constituents  from  the  land 
than  most  of  our  other  salable  products.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  hay  will  remove  nearly 
as  much  nitrogen,  and  much  more  mineral 
matter  than  100  pounds  of  wheat.  These 
considerations  must  all  be  studied  when  the 
question  comes  as  to  the  profitable  applica¬ 
tion  of  expensive  manures.  While,  there¬ 
fore,  the  evidence  is  somewhat  against  the 
use  of  artificial  manures  when  hay  is  grown 
for  sale,  it  by  no  means  forbids  their  employ¬ 
ment  when  grass  land  is  used  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  meat,  milk,  butter,  or  cheese.” . 

“  If  land  has  been  impoverished  by  the  sale 
of  hay,  and  hay  is  to  be  sold,  dung  is  the 
cheapest  manure  to  apply  ;  but  if  land  so  im¬ 
poverished  is  intended  for  the  future  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk,  meat,  or  other  animal  products, 
potash  is  sure  to  be  wanting,  and  the  best  ma¬ 
nure  to  apply  will  be  either  200  lbs.  of  sul¬ 
phate  or  muriate  of  potash,  or  three  times 
that  quantity  of  kanit  salts,  and,  in  addition 


to  whichever  of  these  substances  is  selected, 
200  lbs.  of  superphosphate  of  lime,  and  from 
60  to  80  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda.  If,  however, 
the  land  has  been  impoverished  merely  by 
feeding  stock,  then  the  exhaustion  will  be 
more  likely  due  to  the  absense  of  nitrogen 
and  phosphate,  and  fertility  must  be  restored 
by  an  application  of  these  substances.” 

“  Quality  of  pasture  is  dependent  upon  the 
food  in  the  soil ;  in  land  under  grass  there  is 
a  constant  struggle  going  on  between  the  va¬ 
rious  plants  which  constitute  what  we  call  a 
pasture.” . “  Having  once  started  a  per¬ 

manent  pasture  by  means  of  a  judicious  mix¬ 
ture  of  artificial  manures,  the  question  arises 
whether  it  is  more  economical  to  keep  up  the 
fertility  by  a  fresh  application  of  artificial 
manures,  or  by  the  manure  obtained  by  feed¬ 
ing  such  stock  upon  the  land  with  food  grown 
in  other  localities  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  decide 
this  point.  I  am,  myself,  inclined  to  think 
that  the  latter  process  is  the  most  economical, 
and  in  the  conversion  of  arable  into  pasture 
land — upon  which  operation  I  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  last  ten  years — I  have  trusted 
to  the  fertilizing  properties  of  the  manure 
from  cotton-cake  to  enable  me  to  accumulate 
the  stock  of  fertility  which,  being  exhausted 
by  ages  of  arable  culture,  had  to  be  replaced 
before  the  land  could  again  become  a  pasture.” 


A  Convenient  Aid  in  Wiring  Fence  Stakes. 


Mr.  Elwood  C.  Tantum,  Monmouth  Co.,  N. 
J.,  lives  in  a  neighborhood  where  “worm” 


A  STAKE  DRAWER  USED  IN  WIRING  FENCES. 


fence  is  largely  used,  secured  by  vertical 
stakes  which  are  held  together  by  wire  near 
their  tops.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Tantum 
for  the  sketch  and  description  herewith  given, 
of  a  help  to  bring  the  stakes  together — or  as 
he  calls  it,  for  brevity,  “  A  Stake  Drawer.” 

The  stake  “Drawer,”  an  engraving  of  which 
is  here  presented,  is  used  for  drawing  the 
upper  ends  of  stakes  close  together.  The 
half-moon  shaped  iron,  a,  is  riveted  fast  to 
the  top  end  of  the  lever,  and  is  to  prevent  the 
end  of  the  lever  from  slipping  off  the  stake 
when  in  use.  The  second  iron  from  the  top, 
b,  is  25  inches  long,  with  two  hooks  at  the 
end  (one  hook  will  do) ;  this  is  to  catch  the 
stake  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fence.  This 
iron  is  fastened  in  the  lever  by  a  bolt  in  a 
long  mortise,  in  the  same  way  as  the  hook  in 
an  ordinary  cant-hook.  The  iron  rod,  c,  has 
a  hole  in  one  end,  and  is  drawn  out  to  a  point 
at  the  other — this  is  fastened  to  the  lever  by 
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a  bolt  in  a  long  mortise  and  serves  to  catch 
in  the  stake  or  rail  and  hold  the  stakes 
together,  while  the  man  adjusts  the  iron 
around  the  stakes.  When  the  stakes  are 
drawn  tightly  to  the  fence,  this  rod  is  drawn 
up  until  it  strikes  the  stake  or  one  of  the 
rails,  when  the  man  can  let  go  of  the 
“  Drawer,”  and  it  holds  itself.  The  lever  is 
4  feet  and  3  inches  long,  and  2  inches  square, 
with  the  corners  taken  off  part  of  the  way 
down,  the  lower  end  being  rounded  for  a 
handle,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 


A  “Lock”  for  a  Small  Boat. 

A  very  ingenious  device  is  sent  us  by  “  E. 
R.  N.,”  Wasco  Co.,  Oregon.  He  writes : 
“  The  ‘  Lock  ’  for  a  boat,  a  sketch  of  which  I 
send,  is  very  useful,  especially  where  un¬ 
ceremonious  ‘borrowers’  frequent  the  lo¬ 
cality.  The  1  lock  ’  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  a  piece  5  inches  in  length 
by  1 ‘/a  in  width  is  removed  from 
1— “ L0CK-”  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  The 
edges  of  this  piece  should  be  bevelled  so  as  to 
fit  closely  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  A 
strap  of  iron,  with  a  thumb  screw,  is  placed 
over  the  whole,  and  the  ‘  lock  ’  is  complete. 
All  one  has  to  do  is  to  simply  remove  the 
piece  held  in  by  the  thumb  screw  and  take  it 
with  him,  when  there  is  little  or  no  danger 


Fig.  2. — BOAT  WITH  LOCK  IN  PLACE. 

of  the  boat  being  used.  In  fact,  it  is  rendered 
useless  until  the  piece  is  again  restored  to  its 
place,  and  held  there  by  the  thumb  screw.” 


Land  Plasters. 


The  preferred  varieties  of  Land  Plaster  or 
Gypsum  in  our  market  come  either  from 
Central  New  York,  or  from  Nova  Scotia.  That 
from  the  former  locality  is  grayish,  or  ash- 
color,  while  the  Nova  Scotia  Gypsum  is  white. 
Buyers  are  sometimes  led  to  think  that  on 
account  of  this  variation  in  color,  there  is  an 
important  difference  in  the  composition  of 
the  two.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as 
repeated  chemical  analyses  show.  The  com¬ 
position  of  pure  Gypsum  is  Lime,  32  6/I0  per 
cent ;  Sulphuric  Acid,  46  5/io  per  cent ;  Water, 
20  9/io  per  cent.  The  following  table  gives 
the  percentage  of  pure  Gypsum  in  a  number 
of  samples  that  have  been  examined  at  the 
N.  J.  Experimental  Station,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Prof.  Geo.  H.  Cook  : 

Cayuga  Land  Plaster,  63  8-100  per  cent  pure  plaster ; 
costs  $6  per  ton. 

Nova  Scotia  Land  Plaster,  9278-100  per  cent  pure  plaster ; 
costs  $7.50  per  ton. 

French's  Selected  Land  Plaster,  98  75-100  per  cent  pure 
plaster  ;  costs  $8  per  ton. 

Onondaga  Land  Plaster,  73  8-100  per  cent  pure  plaster  ; 
costs  $6.50  per  ton. 

Most  Land  Plaster  contains  one  or  more 
per  cent  of  “impurities.”  In  the  plaster 
from  New  York  State,  it  is  seen  that  the 
per-cent  of  substances  not  Gypsum  is  quite 
large,  but  it  consists  mainly  of  Carbonate  of 


Lime  and  Magnesia,  and  is,  therefore,  harm¬ 
less.  The  following  notes  are  quoted  from  the 
N.  J.  Experimental  Sheet  for  May  5th,  1881 : 

“Gypsum  or  plaster  was  much  used  as  a 
fertilizer  on  our  best  farms  many  years  ago, 
but  its  use  had  fallen  off  to  a  great  extent, 
and  is  now  again  increasing.  The  reasons 
for  its  use  are  derived  entirely  from  experi¬ 
ence.  No  satisfactory  explanation  in  regard 
to  the  theory  of  its  action  has  been  made. 
But  farmers  find  it  beneficial  to  sprinkle  it 
on  manure  and  compost  heaps  in  order  to  fix 
gases  and  to  rot  compost  manures,  in  pre¬ 
paring  home-made  fertilizers,  and  in  sowing 
on  young  clover  and  potatoes. 

Some  very  suggestive  experiments  as  to 
the  proper  season  for  applying  plaster  to 
crops  have  been  made  by  Prof.  Marker  at  the 
Experimental  Station  in  Halle,  Germany. 
He  sowed  the  plaster  in  March  and  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  while  the  increased  crop  was  very 
satisfactoiy  in  both  cases,  that  following  the 
application  in  December  was  from  fifteen  to 
fifty  per  cent  greater  than  that  from  the  one 
in  March.”  We  need  such  experiments  here. 


A  Plow  for  Corn. 


Messrs.  J.  C.  &  A.  C.  Lorrick,  Williams¬ 
burg,  Blair  Co.,  Pa.,  write:  “We  enjoy 
looking  over  the  different  labor-saving  ma¬ 
chines,  etc. ,  illustrated  and  described  in  the 
American  Agriculturist,  and  feel  it  our  duty 
to  offer  a  sketch  of  a  com  plow  as  used  by 
us,  for  the  first  plowing,  which  we  find 
renders  very  valuable  service.  It  is  made  15 
to  18  inches  wide,  with  3  prongs,  or  teeth, 
about  5  to  6  inches  long.  The  two  end  teeth, 
or  prongs,  are  secured  with  strong  rivets, 
while  the  middle  one  is  bolted  to  the  bar,  and 
also  to  the  “leg”  of  the  plow,  it  running 
up  above  the  bar  so  as  to  enter  the  staple  in 
the  plow  beam.  Some  of  our  neighbors 
have  the  bar,  to  which  the  teeth  are  fast¬ 
ened,  made  straight,  but  we  prefer  the  crooked 
form,  on  account  of  its  not  dragging  clods, 
stones,  etc.,  so  readily  as  the  straight  form.” 
The  construction  of  this  home-made  corn 
plow  is  easily  seen  from  the  accompanying 
engraving,  which  is  made  from  a  sketch 
which  was  sent  us  with  the  description 
above  given.  “The  cross-bar,”  Messrs.  L. 
write,  “  can  be  made  from  an  old  wagon  tire  ; 


one  of  average  breadth  and  thickness  will 
answer  very  well.  It  can  be  put  in  shape  and 
the  points  attached  by  any  blacksmith.” 


Insect  Powtkr. — Several  have  written 
us  that  the  plants  from  which  the  “  Persian 
Insect  Powder  ”  is  made — a  species  of  Pyre- 
tlirum,  have  been  for  some  years  in  cultiva¬ 
tion  in  California.  Of  this  we  have  been 
aware,  but  the  present  attempt  of  Prof.  Ri¬ 
ley  to  distribute  the  seeds,  now  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  all  who  wish  to  do  so  to  cultivate 
the  plant  and  raise  their  own  insect  powder. 


This,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  the  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  popularize  the  plant  and  place  it 
within  the  reach  of  all.  So  far  as  novelty 
goes,  no  claim  is  made  for  it ;  indeed  we  had 
the  plant  in  our  garden  30  years  ago,  or  more. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 

A  Cheap  Bag  Holder.— G.  E.  Brindle, 
Ingham  Co.,  Mich.,  writes:  “I  enclose  a 
sketch  of  a  cheap  and  handy  bag-holder, 


Fig.  1. — THE  HOLDER.  Fig.  2. — THE  STANDARD. 

which  can  be  quickly  constructed.  The  por¬ 
tion  which  holds  the  mouth  of  the  bag  is 
made  of  a  ^-inch  iron  rod,  1^  foot  in  length, 
bent  into  a  half  circle.  On  the  back  of  the 
circle,  weld  a  piece  of  iron  four  inches  long, 
and  pass  it  through  the  upright  or  standard. 
This  piece  of  iron  should  have  a  thread  cut 
on  it,  and  be  provided  with  a  hand-nut,  figure 
1.  The  standard  should  be  2  by  4-inch  stuff, 
and  have  a  slot  so  that  the  rod  that  holds  the 
bag  can  be  adjusted  to  different  lengths. 
The  standard,  figure  2,  should  be  fastened 
to  a  piece  of  plank  large  enough  for  a  bag 
to  stand  upon,  when  the  holder  is  complete. 

Handy  Harness  Clamps. — Mr.  Joe  D. 
Croan  sends  a  sketch  and  description  of  a  har¬ 


ness  clamp,  and  writes:  “take  an  ordinary 
trestle  3  by  4  inches,  and  firmly  secure  half 
of  a  barrel  stave  to  the  right  side  of  it,  and 
fasten  the  other  stave  or  side  of  the  clamp  so 
that  it  will  open  and  close,  by  means  of  a 
hinge,  against  the  other  stave.  Dress  the  top 
of  the  staves  so  that  they  will  join  evenly  to¬ 
gether.  Attach  a  strap  near  the  center  of  the 
movable  clamp,  pass  it  through  a  hole  in  the 
center  of  the  other,  and  fasten  it  to  the  foot- 
lever.”  One  end  of  this  foot-lever  is  screwed 
to  a  cross-piece  between  the  forward  legs  of 
the  trestle,  as  seen  in  figure  3.  A  seat  can  be 
provided,  the  bottom  of  an  old  chair,  or  even 
a  board  will  answer,  nailed  upon  the  trestle. 
Mr.  D.  found  the  notch-piece  of  an  old  wag¬ 
on-brake,  and  at¬ 
tached  it  under¬ 
neath  the  trestle  to 
hold  the  lever.  A 
notched  stick  of 
hard- wood,  or  one 
of  wooden  pins 

would  answer  as  . 

r1  m  Fig.  4.— A  SMALL  CLAMP. 

well.  —  Mr.  S.  T. 

Nelson,  Shelby  Co.,  Ind.,  writes  us  of  a 
small  harness  clamp  with  a  device  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  clamp  open.  “The  handle  of  the 
clamp  must  be  made  loose  in  the  mortise, 
and  work  freely,  but  not  so  as  to  fall  out  when 
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not  in  use.  Press  down  with  the  hands,  and 
the  clamp  opens  for  the  work  and  stands 
thus  until  the  handle  is  raised  as  in  figure  4. 


The  Use  of  “  Firing  ”  in  Treating  Horses. 

BT  PROF.  A.  LIAUTARD,  OF  THE  AM.  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

[There  are  Veterinary  Surgeons  and  “Horse 
Doctors”;  the  one  as  well  educated  for  his 
profession  as  the  ordinary  surgeon,  while  the 
other  corresponds  to  the  empiric  who  treats 
two-legged  patients  with  his  nostrums. 
When  the  Horse  Doctor  is  called,  he  feels 
that  he  is  expected  to  do  something.  A 
proper  surgical  operation  is  beyond  his  skill, 
and  he  often  resorts  to  “  firing,”  as  that 
makes  a  show,  as  well  as  a  bad  smell.  It 
should  be  understood  that  by  “firing”  is 
meant  the  direct  application  of  heat,  by 
means  of  a  heated  iron,  or  otherwise,  to  the 
living  tissues  of  the  animal.  As  we  have  in¬ 
quiries  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  Firing, 
and  knowing  that  the  operation  is  often  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  regular  Veterinary  Surgeons, 
we  have  requested  Prof.  Liautard,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  these  to  give  some  hints  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  operation. — Ed], 

The  operation  of  “  Firing  ”  is  one  to  which 
Americans  often  object  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases,  and  owners  of  horses  very  often 
refuse  to  have  their  animals  submitted  to  it. 
The  objections  are  made  both  on  account  of 
the  blemishes  which  may  follow,  and  for  the 
failures  which  have  often  followed  the  treat¬ 
ment.  Marks  cannot  be  avoided,  in  fact  they 
are  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  opera¬ 
tion,  if  it  is  properly  done,  unless  the  firing 
is  very  light.  The  failures  are  not  necessarily 
due  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  operation,  but 
more  frequently  to  the  incomplete  manner  of 
its  performance.  Of  course  we  would  not 
convey  the  impression,  that  all  cases  will  be 
followed  by  certain  recovery  after  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  actual  cautery,  but  our  long 
experience  justifies  us  in  saying,  that  in  the 
immense  majority  of  cases  it  has  either 
brought  cure,  or  at  least  great  relief,  and  we 
know  many  cases  of  lameness,  for  instance, 
where  all  other  treatment  had  failed,  in 
which  “Firing”  was  followed  by  the  most 
satisfactory  results. 

“Filing”  consists  in  the  proper  application 
to  living  surfaces,  of  a  high  degree  of  heat, 
which  will  initate  or  even  destroy  those  sur¬ 
faces,  either  superficially  or  deeply. 

According  to  Prof.  Bouley,  the  cases  in 
which  “Firing”  may  be  used  are  quite  numer¬ 
ous.  He  recommends  it  in  diseases  of  the 
joints,  when  bony  deposits  are  developed  on 
the  borders  ;  in  injuries  of  ligaments  ;  in  dis¬ 
eases  of  bones,  of  tendons,  of  muscles ;  and 
in  some  nervous  affections.  Still  farther,  he 
advises  its  use  as  an  auxiliary  in  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  etc. 

The  reader  will  see  from  this,  that  firing  is 
employed  with  very  different  objects.  Several 
modes  of  “  Firing”  are  used  :  that  known  as 
the  “Objective  Firing,"  is  where  the  caloric  is 
transmitted  to  the  living  parts  by  radiation, 
and  not  by  direct  contact  of  the  heated  in¬ 
strument.  It  is  a  dangerous  mode  of  opera¬ 
tion,  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  care,  else 
it  may  be  followed  by  ugly  wounds,  which 
may  leave  bad  blemishes. 

“  Transcurent  Firing"  is  the  one  most 
commonly  used,  and  is  performed  with 
special  shaped  instruments  called  “irons,” 
or  “cauteries.”  Some  are  knife  shaped,  and 


others  pointed.  Hence  the  cauterization  in 
one  case  is  in  lines,  and  in  the  other  in  points 
and  dots.  The  lines  are  used  principally  for 
large  surfaces,  while  the  dots  or  points  are 
used  upon  limited  spaces.  These  are  prefer¬ 
able  as  they  leave  fewer  marks  afterwards. 

A  third  mode  of  “Firing”  has  recently  been 
introduced  into  Veterinary  Surgery,  known 
as  “Needle  Firing .” — This  is  different  from 
the  second  mode  of  operation,  as  the  instru¬ 
ments  are  fine  needles,  which  are  introduced 
while  hot,  through  the  skin,  and  sometimes 
through  the  tissues  underneath.  In  cases  of 
large  bony  growths  most  advantageous  results 
have  been  obtained  from  this  method.  The 
operation,  when  properly  applied,  requires 
no  other  application  than  that  of  the  red 
iron  ;  it  is,  however,  customary  in  America, 
to  join  to  it  blistering.  This,  however,  could 
be  well  dispensed  with,  if  the  “Firing”  was 
properly  done.  The  following  are  the  un¬ 
favorable  results  which  may  follow  “Firing,” 
and  are  of  so  little  importance  that  they  will 
by  themselves  show  how  little  risk  there  is 
in  the  operation : 

1st. — Section  of  the  skin,  if  the  iron  is 
applied  too  hot  and  heavily,  healing  rapidly. 

2nd.  — Bleeding,  when  the  instrument  used 
is  rough  and  sharp,  and  pressed  too  hard 
on  the  skin,  this  is  generally  harmless,  and 
stopping  of  itself. 

3d. — Tearing  of  the  scabs  by  carelessness 
in  the  attendance  after  the  operation. 

4th. — Sloughing  off  of  large  pieces  of  skin, 
when  the  “Firing”  has  been  too  deep,  or 
when  greasy  substances  are  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  operation. 

5th. — Irregular  blemishes  or  cicatrix,  re¬ 
sults  of  the  above  accidents,  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  remove  ;  and  which  ought  not  to 
take  place  at  the  hands  of  a  skillful  operator. 


Lucerne,  or  Alfalfa,  in  Indiana. 

BY  C.  L.  INGEKSOLL,  PROFESSOR  OF  AGRICULTURE,  PUR¬ 
DUE  UNIVERSITY,  LAFAYETTE,  IND. 

Lucerne,  which  has  been  largely  used  in 
Europe  as  a  forage  plant,  has  not  attracted 
the  attention  which  perhaps  it  deserves,  in 
the  central  and  eastern  portions  of  the  United 
States.  On  the  Pacific  slope,  and  especially 
in  California,  where  the  year  is  approximately 
divided  into  two  seasons — the  rainy  and 
the  dry  — great  difficulty  has  been  experi¬ 
enced  in  getting  plants  for  forage  that  will 
root  deeply  enough  to  stand  the  long  period 
of  drouth  and  produce  growth  for  the  stock. 
This  want  has  been  met  in  part  by  Lucerne. 
There  are  various  portions  of  the  eastern  and 
central  United  States  where  periods  of  drouth 
are  met  almost  every  year,  and  where  it  is 
with  great  difficulty  that  the  ordinary  tame 
grasses  and  clovers  survive  the  trying  ordeal ; 
and  when  the  newly  seeded  fields  are  entirely 
destroyed.  Such  a  dry  period  visited  some 
parts  of  Indiana  in  1880,  in  which  the  com¬ 
mon  grasses  were  largely  burned  out,  and 
even  the  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  was  completely 
destroyed  in  patches  in  lawns  and  pastures. 

The  experimental  grounds  of  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity  were  laid  out  in  April  1880,  and  early 
in  May  a  plat  of  Lucerne  was  sown  in  drills 
about  8  inches  apart.  In  due  time  it  came 
up,  and  made  a  slow  but  steady  growth  until 
about  the  end  of  June,  when  the  plants  had 
attained  a  hight  of  4  to  6  inches.  At  this 
time  a  parasitic  plant — the  Dodder — was 


found  to  be  preying  upon  it  and  winding  its 
tendril-like  stems  about  the  Alfalfa  so  as  to 
almost  choke  the  life  out  of  it.  The  unequal 
contest  was  watched  with  interest  for  several 
days,  when  the  Dodder  seemed  to  get  the 
better  of  the  Lucerne  ;  the  plat  was  mown 
close  to  the  ground,  the  whole  product  gath¬ 
ered  and  burned,  lest  the  seeds  of  the  parasite 
should  mature  and  give  trouble  in  the  future. 
No  rain  had  fallen  for  nearly  four  weeks,  and 
the  plat  was  apparently  dead.  In  ten  days 
time,  we  were  surprised  to  see  our  Lucerne 
making  a  new  growth  which  continued 
through  the  season,  giving  a  thick  stand  of 
perhaps  10  inches  high.  The  only  labor  ex¬ 
pended,  after  sowing,  was  the  weeding  out 
of  the  plat  twice,  early,  while  the  plants  were 
young  and  small,  as  Lucerne  is  very  tender 
and  must  be  given  a  good  chance  until  rooted, 
when  it  will  evidently  take  care  of  itself. 

This  spring,  on  the  first  of  April,  the  Lu¬ 
cerne  was  no  farther  advanced  than  half  a 
dozen  grasses  and  other  plants  in  our  grounds ; 
but  on  May  10th  the  Lucerne  measured  24 
inches  over  the  whole  plat,  and  was  ready  to 
mow.  The  plants  were  in  blossom  May  28th, 
as  the  plat  was  not  cut,  and  at  this  date  (June 
3d)  it  stands  fully  32  inches  high,  and  from 
present  appearances  we  can  predict  in  this 
latitude  (40°),  that  three  good  crops  of  forage 
may  be  taken  in  a  single  season,  or  that  it 
will  furnish  a  large  amount  of  pasture.  It  is 
said  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  stand  of  it,  if 
sown  with  grain  crops,  as  wheat,  oats,  etc. 
Nearly  every  farmer  needs  and  should  have 
a  small  field  adjoining  his  bams  for  forage  or 
pasture  purpose.  Will  not  some  of  our 
farmers  who  have  not  given  this  a  trial,  do  so 
on  a  small  scale  and  note  the  result.  With 
us  it  promises  well,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
give  something  more  definite  with  regard  to 
it  in  due  time.  We  firmly  believe  that  there 
are  hundreds  of  acres  of  hilly  land  where 
grass  makes  a  poor,  feeble  growth,  and  is 
frequently  burned  out  by  drouth,  where 
Lucerne  would  be  a  very  valuable  acquisition. 
Its  valuable  points,  to  recapitulate,  are  : — 1st, 
its  manner  and  quickness  of  growth  ;  2d, 
capacity  to  endure  drouth  ;  3d,  hardiness  in 
winter ;  and  4tli,  that  it  adds  one  more  to  the 
valuable  list  of  our  forage  plants,  and  thus 
enlarges  the  range  of  our  production. 

[We  gladly  give  the  foregoing  testimony  as 
to  the  success  of  Lucerne  in  a  northern 
locality,  and  under -adverse  conditions.  One 
of  our  friends  in  Massachusetts  gives  an 
equally  favorable  report,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  this  forage 
plant  when  properly  treated.  In  the  early 
experiments  with  Lucerne  it  was  sown  broad¬ 
cast,  and  treated  like  clover.  We  regard  sow¬ 
ing  in  drills,  where  it  can  have  proper  care 
until  it  gets  well  established,  as  essential  to 
success.  That  the  roots  are  sufficiently  strong 
to  survive  a  mowing  of  the  plant  close  to  the 
ground,  when  the  tops  are  but  six  inches 
high,  is  an  interesting  fact,  and  an  important 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  plant. 
Prof.  Ingersoll  suggests  its  use  as  pasture ; 
we  would  add  that  experience  elsewhere  has 
shown  that  it  is  better  for  the  permanence 
of  the  plantation  to  always  cut  the  forage 
than  to  allow  the  animals  to  run  upon  it. 
We  would  suggest  to  those  who  have  facili¬ 
ties  for  irrigation,  that  if  they  would  learn 
how  much  of  the  most  nutritious  forage  can 
be  raised  upon  a  given  area,  that  they  tiy 
Lucerne  under  irrigation.  The  results,  we 
are  quite  sure,  will  astonish  them. — Eds.] 
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Bee  Notes  for  July. 

BT  L.  C.  BOOT. 

It  is  all  important  that  everything  should  be  in 
proper  condition  for  securing  surplus  honey  during 
the  present  month.  Basswood  will  begin  to  blos¬ 
som  about  the  middle  of  the  month  in  Central 
New  York  and  similar  localities.  We  expect  our 
largest  yield  of  best  honey  from  this  tree,  hence 
the  necessity  for  abundant  storing  space,  whether 
box,  pr  extracted  honey  is  to  be  secured.  If  box 
honey  is  desired,  supply  each  box  with  a  starter  of 
either  white  comb  or  comb  foundation.  The 
amount  of  honey  which  can  be  secured  by  using 
full  cards  of  comb  foundation  will  be  found  much 
greater  than  when  only  starters  of  natural  comb 
are  used.  The  very  great  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  the  use  of  comb  foundation,  both  in  the  brood 
chamber  and  surplus  boxes,  should  be  investigated 
by  every  bee  keeper  who  reads  these  Notes. 

If  the  surplus  honey  is  to  be  taken  with  the  Ex¬ 
tractor,  a  sufficient  number  of  good  extra  combs 
must  be  supplied.  These  may  be  added  at  the 
sides  of  the  brood  nest,  or  at  the  top  of  another 
story  to  be  added  to  the  hives.  Another  advantage 
in  the  use  of  comb  foundation  is  seen  in  case  there 
is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  surplus  combs  at 
hand,  the  frames  may  be  filled  with  foundation, 
which  will  soon  be  formed  into  combs  and  filled 
with  honey.  When  these  are  filled  the  honey  may 
be  thrown  from  them  by  the  Extractor,  and  the 
combs  be  returned  to  the  hives  to  be  refilled. 
Boxes  should  be  removed  promptly  when  com¬ 
pleted,  as  the  appearance  of  the  honey  is  injured 
if  left  upon  the  hives,  where  the  bees  travel  over  it. 

Italian  Bees. 


manner,  and  then  soaking.  Another  was,  first  to 
put  a  strong  ley  into  the  barrel,  soak  some  days 
with  frequent  rolling,  and  then  long  soaking  in 
water.  The  testimony  was  general  to  the  fact  that 
barrels  so  treated  could  be  used  for  both  cider  and 
vinegar  without  communicating  the  taste  of  oil  to 
these  liquids.  We  do  not  think  that  syrup  was 
mentioned  in  these  replies.  After  all  we  should 
hesitate  to  risk  the  spoiling  of  a  barrel  of  syrup 
by  placing  it  in  a  barrel  that  had  ever  held  coal  oil. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 

It  is  interesting  and 
instructive  to  look 
back  upon  our  hum¬ 
bug  articles  of  15  or 
20  years  ago,  and 
compare  the  schemes 
then  prominent  writh 
those  of  the  present 
day.  In  those  days, 
the  last  of  the  war 
1!  and  the  first  of  the  peace, 
money  matters  were  in  great 
|  confusion ;  at  times  it  took 
almost  three  dollars  in  paper 
1  money  to  buy  one  dollar  in 
gold,  and  for  a  long  time  there 
was  a  difference,  greater  or  less,  between  the  paper 
and  the  gold  dollar.  Those  were  great  times  for 
swindlers,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  us  then  to 
mention  each  month  a  dozen  new  names  of  those 
offering  to  sell  counterfeit  green-backs,  or  who,  as 
in  the  slang  of  the  day,  were  engaged  in 
Shoving  the  “  Queer.” 


I  am  asked  “If  the  Italian  bees  are  really  as 
much  preferable  to  the  Natives  as  many  claim  they 
are.”  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have  never  been  able 
to  speak  more  emphatically  upon  the  desirability 
of  the  Italian  bee  than  at  the  present  time.  The 
unusual  winter  and  spring  through  which  we  have 
just  passed,  have  been  a  severe  test  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  races.  While  we  could  observe 
no  marked  superiority  in  either  while  they  occu¬ 
pied  their  winter  quarters,  we  could  see  a  difference 
after  they  were  removed  to  their  summer  stands, 
that  was  unmistakable.  I  have  been  severely 
criticised  since  I  prepared  our  new  work,  “  Quin- 
by’s  New  Bee  Keeping,”  for  not  expressing 
stronger  preference  for  the  Italians.  I  say  to  the 
readers  of  these  Notes,  as  I  did  in  the  book,  that 
each  bee-keeper  should  try  them  for  himself. 

This  spring  the  difference  has  been  so  marked 
that  the  most  skeptical  would  be  convinced  of 
the  great  superiority  of  the  Italian  bees. 

Extracted  Box  Honey. 

It  is  asked  which  it  will  pay  best  to  produce, 
extracted  or  box  honey.  This  will  depend  much 
upon  the  demands  of  the  market.  It  can  best  be 
decided  by  producing  both  and  testing  your  market. 


Improving  a  Milk  Stool.— “  P.  C. 

W.,”  Essex  Co.,  Va.,  among  various  other  useful 
hints,  says  :  “A  simple  handle  to  milking  or  other 
stools  is,  to  cut  an  oblong  hole  in  the  top, 
through  which  you  can  put  the  fingers.  A  person 
who  has  never  tried  this,  will  be  surprised  at  the 
improvement  it  is  to  any  ordinary  stool,  which  is 
usually  very  awkward  to  carry  with  one  hand.” 


Kerosene  Barrels.- “C.  G.,”  Iroquois 
Co.,  Ill.,  asks  how  to  clean  kerosene  barrels,  so 
that  they  may  be  used  for  syrup.  A  few  years  ago 
we  published  a  request  for  information  from  those 
who  had  successfully  cleansed  kerosene  barrels, 
and  received  a  large  number  of  replies,  many  of 
w  hich  were  published.  The  testimony  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  was,  that  long  continued  soaking  in  water, 
either  by  sinking  in  a  stream  or  by  placing  the 
barrel  under  a  rain-water  spout,  where  the  water 
would  be  changed  at  every  storm,  would  do  the 
business.  The  variations  were  :  first  burning  out 
the  barrel,  by  removing  one  head  and  placing  some 
shavings  in  the  barrel,  which  were  set  on  fire,  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  treat  the  removed  head  in  the  same 


At  first  counterfeit  money  was  offered  and  sold, 
but  the  sharpers  soon  found  that  it  was  safer  and 
more  profitable  to  offer  counterfeit  money  for 
good,  get  the  good  money  from  their  victims  and 
send  them  off  with  nothing ;  then  followed  the 
period  of  “saw-dust”  swindles.  The  greenhorn 
who  took  the  bait,  gave  up  his  good  money,  and 
received  in  return  a  package  of  saw-dust  or  other 
bulky  stuff.  It  took  a  long  time  to  break  up  this, 
but  exposures  and  arrests  at  length  so  far  reduced 
the  operations  that  they  ceased  to  be  frequent, 
though  they  may  not  have  been  at  any  time  entirely 
abandoned.  The  operators  in  this  line  understand 
human  nature,  and  knowing  that 

The  Offer  of  Something;  Very  Cheap 
will  find  takers,  this  form  of  swindling  has  been 
kept  along  quietly,  and  during  the  present  year 
seems  to  have  started  with  new  life.  The  operators, 
though  few,  show  great  ingenuity  and  more  bold¬ 
ness  than  formerly.  A  few  years  ago  their  circulars, 
with  much  circumspection  offered  their  counter¬ 
feits  as  “national  portraits”  or  “goods,”  or 
“cigars,”  and  under  other  disguises.  At  present 
they  offer  outright  “close  imitations  of  green¬ 
backs.”  A  recent  “confidential  circular”  at  hand 
offers  “One  Thousand  Dollars”  for  $150,  and 
larger  amounts  at  cheaper  rates.  If  there  were 
any  counterfeit  money  in  these  transactions,  this 
business  would  be  a  dangerous  one.  In  former 
years  we  have  shown  that  this  business  of  dealing 
in  counterfeit  money  is  carried  on 

Without  a  Dollar  of  Counterfeit  Money. 

The  swindlers  show  great  shrewdness.  They  know 
that  only  those  accept  their  propositions  who  are 
willing  to  pass  counterfeit  bills,  and  that  these,  if 
once  in  their  power,  can  be  acted  on  by  their  fears. 
Their  circulars  make  the  condition  that  the  buyer 
must  meet  the  seller  of  the  counterfeit  money  in 
person.  The  buyer  must  come  to  New  York,  which 
is  the  headquarters  of  this  swindle,  go  to  a  desig¬ 
nated  hotel,  and  stay  in  his  room  until  he  (the  sel¬ 
ler)  comes.  The  “  Private  Instructions  ”  are  amus¬ 
ing  in  their  cautions,  and  we  wish  we  had  room  to 
give  one  in  detail.  They  show  a  great  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  One  who  starts  out  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  buying  counterfeit  money  knows  he  is  in 
bad  business,  aud  the  circular  works  upon  his  fears. 
The  victim  must,  on  reaching  the  hotel,  go  at  once 
to  his  room  and  “  speak  with  no  one,”  until  swin¬ 
dler  comes,  who,  by  showing  victim  his  own  letters, 


will  give  proof  that  he  is  “  the  right  man.”  The 
result  will  be,  as  it  has  been  in  so  many  cases ;  the 
poor  fool  will  give  up  his  good  money  and  get  in 
return  a  package  which  he  must  not  open  until  he 
is  well  out  of  the  city,  as  detectives  are  everywhere. 
Indeed  he  saw  a  detective  down  stairs  when  he 
came  in,  and  advises  victim  to  hide  the  parcel  in 
his  carpet-bag,  and  to  get  out  by  the  private  en¬ 
trance  at  once.  He,  the  swindler,  will  show  the 
shortest  way  to  the  ferry,  and  when  victim  crosses 
the  river,  will  be  safe.  The  frightened  fool  is  only 
too  glad  to  get  on  his  way  home.  When  he  thinks 
he  is  safe,  he  will  open  his  parcel  and  find  only 
some  old  newspapers,  or  some  other  worthless 
matter,  in  the  parcel,  for  which  he  has  paid  good 
money.  These  chaps  are  not  fools  enough  to  be 
at  the  trouble  of  making  counterfeit  money,  as  they 
can  carry  on  their  trade  without  it.  Still  there  are, 
each  year,  hundreds  of  such  victims  caught  by  this 
swindle.  We  do  not  suppose  that  many  such  read 
the  American  Agriculturist ,  but  our  readers  may 
know  of  those  who,  in  their  poverty,  are  tempted 
by  these  offers,  and  we  show  them  the  facts  in  the 
case  that  they  may  give  proper  warning  to  any  thus 
tempted. .. .With  the  general  revival  of  business, 
we  must  expect  all  sorts  of  swindling  schemes  to 
be  proposed.  We  have  before  us  one  from  a 
Western  city,  which  looks  much  like  a  proposed 
fraud  Upon  Farmers. 

It  is  a  lithographed  confidential  letter,  represent¬ 
ing  to  the  party  addressed,  that  there  is  to  be  a 
great  demand  for  farms  by  people  in  Europe,  and 
suggests  that  he  shall  go  among  his  neighbors,  and 
get  them  to  sign  contracts  to  sell  their  farms  at  low 
prices.  The  whole  thing  seems  roundabout  and 
complicated,  and  while  it  may  be  all  right,  it  looks 
suspicious.  We  advise  farmers,  as  a  rule,  to  sign 
no  contract  whatever  out  of  the  usual  way,  and 
especially  none  to  sell  their  home  at  a  future  time, 
at  any  price  whatever.  If  there  is  to  be  an  ad¬ 
vance  in  property,  they  should  have  the  advantage 
of  it,  provided  they  wish  to  sell.  It  is  safe  to 
avoid  all  unusual  ways  of  doing  business.  If  one 
wishes  to  buy  your  farm  at  a  given  price,  sell,  if  you 
wish  to  do  so,  but  do  not  contract  to  sell  at  the  end 
of  six  months  or  a  year  at  any  price ....  In  looking 
over  some  documents  we  recently  came  across  “The 
Columbian  Calendar,  or  Almanac,  for  1806.”  This 
contains  a  burlesque  advertisement  intended  to 
ridicule  the  manner  of  advertising 

The  Patent  Medicines  of  the  Day, 

and  shows  that  such  medicines  were  quite  as  much 
open  to  ridicule  then  as  now,  and  that  the  certifi¬ 
cates  of  cures  were  quite  as  absurd  as  at  the  present 
day.  The  medicine  is  called  “  Ramrod’s  Essential 
Tincture  of  Gridiron,  otherwise  Nature’s  Grand 
Restorative,”  and  is  set  forth  in  a  manner  which  is 
so  like  the  advertisements  we  see  at  present,  that 
the  coincidence  is  remarkable.  We  are  told  that 
Dr.  Ramrod  has  discovered  that  gridirons  “con¬ 
tain  a  subtile  invigorating  fluid  sympathetically 
allied  to  the  magnetic  fluid  of  the  human  body.” 
Indeed  the  whole  seems  like  a  paraphrase  of  a 
thing  of  the  present,  and  the  certificates  of  cures 
are  very  much  like  those  offered  now.... Among 
Medical  Humbugs,  perhaps  the  most  successful  at 
present  are  those  that  take  the  patient  into  the 
confidence  of  the  advertising  “Doctor,”  and  offer 

A  Recipe  Free  of  Cost. 

The  Inman  fellow,  being  perhaps  the  oldest, 
may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  these  frauds.  All 
over  the  country,  even  in  respectable  papers,  it  is 
advertised  that  those  suffering  from  “nervous  de¬ 
bility,”  etc.,  can  get  a  “recipe  free”  by  sending 
to  him.  Those  who  apply  get  a  pretended  “recipe,” 
which,  as  we  have  shown,  is  a  jargon  of  absolute 
nonsense.  It  calls  for  articles  that  have  no  real 
existence,  and  are  not  to  be  bought.  The  recipe 
states,  that  as  the  things  may  not  be  procured  at 
the  drug  shops  in  good  quality,  the  stuff  will  be 
furnished  by  Inman’s  agent  at  a  round  price.  A 
similar  dodge  is  played  by  those  who  advertise 
“Dr.  Churchill’s”  prescriptions.  The  circular  sets 
forth  the  horrors  of  “seminal  weakness.”  Relief 
is,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  “  Dr.  Churchill’s  Pre¬ 
scription.”  The  patient  is  taken  into  confidence. 
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lie  is  here  given  a  prescription,  this  time  contain¬ 
ing  articles  that  are  generally  kept  by  druggists, 
hut  it  is  when 

The  Mode  of  Preparation 
is  given  that  the  joke  is  apparent.  With  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  seriously  giving  real  directions  for 
the  preparation  of  the  prescription,  after  one  has 
procured  the  ingredients,  he  is  told  to  do  things 
as  absurd  as  anything  we  have  seen  in  print. 
Did  we  tell  one  to  “  boil  down  an  ounce  of  tal¬ 
low,  wash  some  molasses  in  a  proper  vessel,  heat 
the  ingredients  to  southwest  by  the  barometer, 
pulverize  in  a  mortar  and  make  into  powders,” 
It  would  be  no  more  nonsensical  than  the  direc¬ 
tions  given.  To  one  who  has  no  knowledge  of 
such  matters  the  directions  for  preparing  the  pre¬ 
scription  may  seem  all  right,  but  they  are  really 
as  absurd  as  those  we  have  supposed.  The  di¬ 
rections  for  making  pills  are  still  more  ridiculous 
than  those  for  the  powders.  These  recipes,  we 
are  told,  will  cure  any  case, 

“When  Used  and  Prepared  as  Directed,” 
a  safe  assertion,  as  no  apothecary  who  ever  lived 
•could  prepare  them  “as  directed.”  But  the  key  to 
the  whole  follows  :  We  are  told  that  a  druggist  or 
■chemist,  who  is  a  graduate  in  Pharmacy,  can  pre¬ 
pare  the  stuff  if  they  have  the  “  necessary  appara¬ 
tus.”  This  looks  very  fair  and  very  learned,  hut 
is  not  true.  Then  we  are  told  that  Druggists  “gen¬ 
erally  substitute  different  medicines,”  which  is  a 
libel  upon  a  body  of  most  conscientious  men.  Or, 
that  they  do  not  prepare  properly— all  of  which  is  a 
preface  to  the  “nub”  of  the  story.  All  this  “fol- 
derol  ”  about  methods  of  preparing,  all  this  malign¬ 
ing  of  druggists,  when  put  into  plain  English 
mean's  just  this  :  All  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
■centers  in  us — we  are  the  Original  Jacobs.  We  on¬ 
ly  c.'.u  prepare  these  things  properly — we  have  the 
true  apparatus.  Send  your  money  to  us  and  get 
the  real  stuff,  and  Jive.  Very  funny  is  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  individual  drugs  used  in  these  remarka¬ 
ble  prescriptions.  For  example,  we  are  told  that 
Hydrastis  has  “a  pleasant  taste.”  But  few  per¬ 
sons,  living  in  the  Western  States,  at  least,  do  not 
know  Hydrastis  as  “  Golden-seal,”  and  as  of  all  bit¬ 
ters,  the  bitterest — “  pleasant  taste  ”  indeed  !  But 
the  whole  of  it  is  a  tissue  of  stupid  nonsense.. . . 
Those  who  have  kept  the  run  of  the  literature  of 
quackery,  and  it  has  been  our  painful  duty  to  do 
this  these  40  years  or  more,  have  seen  the  “  Indian 
Doctor  ”  at  his  prime,  and  have  observed  his  gradu¬ 
al  displacement  by  a  new  comer. 

“Old  Mother ’’—Somebody, 

It  makes  little  difference  who — so  that  she  is  an 
“old  Mother.”  The  Intelligent,  the  educated 
physicians,  who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  study 
of  medicine,  are  assumed  to  know  nothing,  while 
the  unwashed  savage,  or  the  unlettered  old  woman 
are  assumed  to  have  wonderful  medical  skill.  It  is 
a  sad  comment  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  that  these  things  are  believed — but  it  is  so,  and 
this  belief  is  the  foundation  of  a  large  share  of  the 
quackery  of  the  day.  The  “Big  Injun”  has  had 
his  day,  and  the  “Old  Mothers  ”  are  now  having 
theirs,  hut  they  are  on  the  wane.  “Old  Mother 
Noble,”  in  full  bloom  a  few  years  ago,  declined 
after  we  showed  what  his  medicines  were  made  of, 
hut  still  he  survives,  as  an  illustrated  City  paper, 
that  should  have  been  in  better  business,  recently 
gave  his  portrait,  diamonds  included.  But  this  will 
not  avail — “Old  Mother  Noble  ”  has  had  his  day, 
for  he  is  a  small  personage  by  the  side  of 
“  Old  Mother  Siegel,” 

whose  story  is  told  in  a  large  pamphlet.  It  reads 
not  unlike  a  story  we  have  seen  before,  and  we  ad¬ 
vise  the  “  7  Barks  ”  man  to  look  out,  as  some  one 
is  stealing  his  thunder.  “Seven  Barks”  chap 
went  to  Germany  to  see  old  doctor  something. 
Some  other  chap  goes  to  Germany  to  see  “  Old 
Mother  Siegel,”  aud  his  story  is  a  funny  one.  He 
admits  that  he  practised  medicine  in  New  York  for 
20  years,  and  states  that  he  found  his  German  pa¬ 
tients  knew  more  than  he  did — which  is  not  un¬ 
likely.  These  Germans  brought  from  home  some 
stuff  that  would  cure  “impurity  of  the  blood,”  and 
that  was  just  what  was  the  matter,  and  just  what 


this  fellow  couldn’t  do — not  he.  “  Old  Mother  Sie¬ 
gel’s  Curative  Syrup  ”  was  the  stuff  that  did  for  the 
blood,  and  for  old  Mother  Siegel  did  he  go  and 
cross  the  salt  sea,  all  for  to  see  her.  The  story  is 
lovely,  but  we  can  not  dilate— though  this  doctor’s 
patients,  no  doubt,  died  both  early  and  late.  He 
got  old  Mammy’s  sto¬ 
ry.  In  brief,  she  was 
much  out  o’sorts,  not 
to  say  sick— she  went 
and  ate  some  leaves, 
which  others  said  were 
‘pizen.’  Being ‘pizen- 
ed,’  she  waited  to  die, 
but  didn’t,  all  because 
the  poison  cured  her. 

The  rest  of  the  story 
is,  in  brief :  poison 
leaves  —  syrup  —  Old 
Mother— ass  of  a  “doc¬ 
tor”  from  America  came  home — and  the  syrup 

is  now  made  here  by - ,  but  as  we  are  not 

advertising  it,  we  refer  to  the  circular.  We  are 
willing,  however,  to  say  that  it  proposes  to  cure 
“The  Strange  and  Peculiar  Disease” 
of  this  country.  It  is  well  to  know  that  we  have 
but  one  disease,  even  if  it  is  “strange  and  pecu¬ 
liar.”  From  the  symptoms  given  we  should  say 
that  it  was  “Spring  Fever,”  or  may  be  laziness. 
The  unpleasant  thing  about  this  “  Old  Mother  Sie¬ 
gel’s  ”  stuff  is,  that  it  is  in  this  country  called  the 
“  Shaker  Extract  of  Roots.”  That  the  Shakers, 
whose  name  has  always  been  a  synonym  for  hou- 
esty  and  fair  dealing,  should  have  their  good  name 
attached  to  a  miserable  quack  medicine,,  is  to  be 
regretted.  Non-resistance  is  one  of  their  principles, 
and  we  suppose  they  will  submit  to  the  injury  of 
having  their  good  name  misapplied,  rather  than 
prosecute  for  libel  those  who  have  thus  misused  it. 


A  New  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

Hon.  Geo.  B.  Loring,  formerly  member  of 
Congress  from  Massachusetts,  will  take  the 
place  of  Gen.  W.  G.  Le  Due,  as  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  on  July  1st.  Having  care¬ 
fully  watched  the  operations  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agriculture  since  its  first  origin,  we  can 
but  have  our  own  views  as  to  the  sphere  and 
capabilities  of  that  Department,  So  far  as 
Mr.  Loring  may  accord  with  these  views,  in 
opinion  and  future  action,  this  Journal  will 
most  cheerfully  give  him  full  support  and  co¬ 
operation.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
we  fully  believe  may,  if  rightly  directed,  ac¬ 
complish  a  great  work  in  developing  and 
promoting  the  agricultural  interests,  of  our 
country.  To  this  end  it  should,  like  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission,  etc.,  be  entirely  discon¬ 
nected  with  politics.  It  should  call  into  its 
service  a  large  working  force  of  the  best 
scientific  and  practical  talent  of  the  country. 


Tlie  maximum  Crop. — There  is  a  point 
in  the  increase  of  crops,  beyond  which  it  does 
not  pay  to  carry  it.  The  extra  bushel,  or  five 
bushels,  of  wheat,  for  example,  costs  more  in 
time,  attention,  manure  applied,  etc.,  than 
the  increased  yield  is  worth.  It  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  have  the  largest  crop  of  grain 
grown  in  the  neighborhood,  but  it  may  take 
away  what  would  have  been  a  profit  in  an 
ordinary  yield.  It  is  for  the  farmer  to  do  all 
he  can  to  reach  the  maximum  crop, — that  is, 
the  amount  which  is  the  most  profitable  •,  but 
once  attained,  it  does  not  pay  to  put  in  any 
increase  of  manure  or  other  fertilizer.  The 
average  farmer  in  this  country  does  not  run 
much  danger  in  farming  too  highly,  but 
there  is,  nevertheless,  such  a  thing  as  over¬ 
doing,  even  in  growing  a  crop  of  grain. 


The  New  “  Trichine  Tester.” 

Since  the  preliminary  description  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  new  instrument,  on 
page  235,  an  important  improvement  has  been 


added — the  transverse  movement  of  the  lens, 
and  we  now  have  the  completed  form,  of 
which  an  engraving  is  herewith  presented. 
The  larger  figure  (1)  is  of  the  exact  size  of 
the  instrument  itself.  The  frame  consists  of 
two  strong  nickel-plated  brass  pieces,  /,  /,  fig. 
1,  with  long  openings,  j,  through  them,  and 
hinged  at  one  end,  h.  Two  strong  pieces  of 
plate  glass,  g,  g,  cover  the  entire  inner  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  frame,  including  the  openings. 
Closing  the  frame  brings  these  plates  togeth¬ 
er.  The  screw-rod,  hinged  below,  is  brought 
into  the  slot  of  the  upper  frame  piece,  and 
by  turning  the  thumb-screw,  s,  the  glass 
plates  are  brought  as  firmly  and  closely  to¬ 
gether  as  may  be  desired.  Any  bit  of  flesh, 
indeed  of  any  substance  to  be  examined, 
placed  any  where  between  the  plates,  as  at  t, 
is  thus  reduced  to  a  mere  film,  if  desired. — A 
carrier-plate,  c,  with  its  ends  fitting  into 
grooves  along  the  edges  of  the  upper  frame, 
is  readily  moved  from 
end  to  end  of  the  in¬ 
strument,  or  slid  out  and 
off  at  the  end,  if  the 
lens  is  desired  for  sepa¬ 
rate  use  otherwise.  An¬ 
other  carrier,  to,  turning 
on  a  pivot,  can  be  mov¬ 
ed  to  the  right  or  left. 

The  eye-piece,  e,  carry¬ 
ing  a  strong  lens,  fits  in¬ 
to  to,  with  an  adjusting 
screw,  so  that  the  focus 
can  be  readily  obtained 
for  any  eye,  or  any  ob¬ 
ject,  thick  or  thin. - 

Figure  2  shows  the  in¬ 
strument  in  use.  It  is  TESTER  in  use. 

held  up  to  the  eye,  and  turned  to  a  weaker 
or  stronger  light,  as  needed  by  the  par¬ 
ticular  specimen  under  examination.  The 
double  motion  of  the  carrier,  c  and  to,  enables 
one  to  bring  the  lens  successively  over  every 
point  of  the  glass  plates  exposed  through  the 
openings,  amounting  to  nearly  two  square 
inches.  This  Instrument  is  a  remarkably  sim¬ 
ple  arrangement  of  several  features  of  a  mi¬ 
croscope — stage,  holder,  movable  and  adjust¬ 
able  lens,  etc. — By  its  use,  any  flesh  of  swine, 
fish,  poultry,  etc. ,  can  be  tested  in  less  than  a 
minute  for  trichines,  and  other  causes  affect¬ 
ing  its  healthfulness.  At  the  same  time  the 
instrument  supplies  the  place  of  a  first-rate 
Simple  Microscope,  and  has  several  features 
of  the  simple  forms  of  a  Compound  Micro¬ 
scope.  In  fact,  aside  from  its  important  use 
as  a  Trichine  Tester,  it  is  a  most  convenient 
and  usefid  Microscope,  at  a  remarkably  low 
price.  (See  page  299.) — Full  directions  for 
using  it  will  be  sent  with  each  instrument. 
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The  American  Agricultural  Association— 
Its  Journal. 

This  Association  is  the  third  attempt  that  has 
been  made  to  unite  the  agriaulturists  of  this  ex¬ 
tended  country  into  a  working  body.  How  far  it 
may  succeed  in  doing  this,  it  is  too  60on  to 
conjecture.  That  the  object  is  a  commendable 
one,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  beginning  has 
our  best  wishes  for  its  success.  The  appearance  of 
Vol.  1,  No.  1,  of  its  “Journal,”  is  calculated  to 
awaken  renewed  interest  in  the  Association,  for  it 
compares  most  favorably  with  any  publication  of 
its  kind,  whether  issued  at  home  or  abroad,  and  it  is 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  Secretary  and  Editor,  J. 
H.  Reall,  that  he  has  brought  together  and  pub¬ 
lished,  in  such  a  presentable  shape,  the  varied  mass 
of  matter  it  contains.  Its  260  ample  pages  are  filled 
with  addresses  made  at  the  meetings  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  papers  prepared  especially  for  this 
issue.  The  subjects  cover  a  wide  range,  and  several 
of  the  articles  are  of  permanent  value.  Besides 
the  papers  from  those  eminent  in  the  agriculture 
of  our  own  country,  are  articles  by  Prof.  J.  P. 
Sheldon,  and  Doctor  J.  B.  Lawes,  of  England. 
The  first  named  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
relations  of  land-holding  to  agriculture  in  the  old 
country,  while  Dr.  Lawes,  who  may  be  regarded 
not  only  as  the  great  benefactor  of  the  agriculture 
of  England,  but  of  that  of  the  world,  discusses 
the  means  of  “Increasing  the  Fertility  of  Pastures.” 
With  us  we  apply  the  term  pasture,  to  grass  land 
from  which  the  crop  is  fed  off  by  grazing  animals. 
Permanent  meadow-lands  is  our  term  for  what  Mr. 
Lawes  has  in  view  as  “  pastures.”  There  is  nothing 
relating  to  our  agriculture  of  greater  importance 
than  the  improvement  of  our  grass  lands,  and  this 
article,  of  which  a  brief  abstract  is  given  else¬ 
where,  should  be  useful  to  every  intelligent  far¬ 
mer.  We  learn  that  the  Association  have  in  con¬ 
templation  a  National  Exhibition  of  all  farm 
products,  animals,  machinery,  etc.,  at  some  central 
point,  in  18S2,  of  which  we  shall  no  doubt  be  duly 
informed.  The  volume  is  sent  free  to  all  members 
of  the  Association,  and  may  be  purchased  at  this 
office,  or  sent  post-paid  by  mail  for  75c. 


Wind  Engines— The  Halladay. 

A  correspondent  in  Brazil  wishes  to  get  a  wind 
engine  :  his  letter  sets  forth  the  different  kinds  of 
work  he  wishes  to  do,  of  which  pumping  water  is 
but  one,  though  an  important  item.  He  also  gives 


Fig.  1.— THE  HALLADAY  WIND  ENGINE. 


several  conditions  which  the  machine  should  meet. 
With  a  view  to  aid  our  correspondent  in  procuring 
a  wind  engine  (as  the  machines  are  now  generally 
called  in  preference  to  “wind  mills,”)  we  consulted 
our  file  of  catalogues.  We  may  say,  in  passing, 
that  in  looking  over  these  catalogues  we  were 
struck  with  the  wonderful  amount  of  mechanical 


skill  displayed  in  the  various  devices,  and  the  tact 
manifested  by  the  makers,  each  presenting  the 
peculiarities  of  his  engine  in  the  most  effective 
manner.  From  the  catalogues  it  appeared  that  the 
Halladay  Mill,  made  by  the  U.  S.  Wind  Engine  and 
Pump  Co.,  Batavia  Ill.,  would  meet  the  conditions 
given  by  our  Brazilian  friend,  and  we  here  give 
an  engraving  to  show  the  general  structure  and 
appearance  of  the  mill  as  set  up  for  work,  only  a 
part  of  the  tower  being  given.  For  its  structure  we 


Fig.  2.— THE  MILL  AT  REST. 


refer  to  the  catalogues  of  the  Company,  in  which 
every  part  is  made  plain  by  showing  every  detail 
and  its  use  and  action.  The  engine  is  a  self-regu¬ 
lating  one,  and  its  structure  is  such  that  the  stronger 
the  wind,  the  less  surface  presented  to  its  force ; 
the  vanes  being  self-adjusting  and  keeping  the 
speed  uniform,  whether  the  wind  be  light  or  heavy. 
When  it  is  desired  to  stop  the  wheel  altogether,  the 
vanes  are  readily  put  in  the  position  shown  in  figure 
2,  in  which  they  present  their  ends  to  the  wind  and 
afford  no  surface  for  it  to  act  upon.  Those  who 
have  passed  through  the  western  prairies  know  how 
largely  wind  is  made  to  pump  water,  and  do  other 
work  of  the  farm.  Numerous  as  are  the  windmills 
already  in  use,  we  have  hardly  beguu  to  utilize  the 
immense  power  that  is  constantly  “running  to 
waste.”  One  in  travelling  among  the  market  gar¬ 
dens  in  France,  sees,  as  an  essential  feature,  some 
provision  for  watering  the  crops,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  our  own  gardeners  will  find  it  profitable 
to  adopt  some  easy  methods  of  irrigation  ;  in  this 
the  wind  engine  will  play  an  important  part.  Al¬ 
ready  some  small  towns  and  villages  at  the  West 
are  supplied  with  water  raised  by  means  of  the 
Halladay  Wind  Engine.  Aside  from  the  great  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  of  a  constant  supply  of  water, 
its  importance  in  case  of  fire  cannot  be  over-esti¬ 
mated,  and  in  some  places,  especially  where  the 
buildings  are  mainly  of  wood,  it  will  pay  to  pro¬ 
vide  water  solely  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing 
fires  by  placing  reservoirs  in  proper  locations,  to 
be  kept  filled  by  wind  engines  like  the  Halladay. 


London  Purple— Purls  Green. — We 

are  often  asked,  which  of  these  poisons  we  prefer 
for  killing  Potato  Beetles  and  otner  insects.  That 
either,  properly  applied,  will  be  equally  fatal  to  the 
insects  we  do  not  doubt.  The  “Green  ”  poison  is 
one  which  has  to  be  made  directly  from  some  com¬ 
pound  of  Arsenic  and  another  of  Copper.  The 
“  Purple  ”  poison  is  a  “  by-product  ” — that  is,  one 
incidentally  formed  in  the  manufacture  of  some  of 
the  new  dyes.  Formerly  it  was  a  difficult  matter 
to  get  rid  of  it ;  now  that  it  can  be  used  as  an  in¬ 
sect  poison,  it  is  afforded  at  a  much  lower  price 
than  a  preparation  that  must  be  made.  These  are 
well  known  facts.  The  venders  of  the  “Purple” 
claim  that  their  poison  is  so  cheap  that  it  would 
not  pay  to  adulterate  it,  and  that  it  is  always  of  the 
6ame  deadly  quality.  That  Paris  Green  is  sold  at 
several  prices  by  the  makers,  shows  that  it  is  not  all 
of  the  same  quality.  In  purchasing  Paris  Green  it 
is  better  to  always  get  the  best,  as  it  is  easier  to 
mix  it  with  plaster  or  other  inert  substance,  than 
to  pay  the  manufacturer  for  doing  it.  N.B. — 
Whichever  of  these  poisons  is  used,  let  its  storage, 
mixing  and  application  be  intrusted  only  to  those 


who  are  aware  of  its  deadly  nature.  As  a  matter 
of  safety  the  farmer  should  look  to  this  himself. 


‘‘Iroquois,”  the  Winner  of  the  Derby. 

However  greatly  opposed  upon  principle  to 
racing,  every  American  is  glad  that  the  first  animal 
in  the  first  race  of  the  world,  was  an  American, 
horse.  Wherever  he  may  be,  the  Englishman!  is 
interested  in  two  days  in  the  year,  the  Queen’s 
birth  day,  and  Derby  day  ;  as  the  wires  conveyed, 
to  every  country  the  intelligence  that  the  Derby 
was  won  by  an  American  horse,  there  were  prob¬ 
ably  more  astonished  Englishmen  than  the  world 
ever  saw  before.  The  horse  Iroquois  belongs  to- 
Pierre  Lorillard,  of  New  York  City,  and  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  bright-brown,  sturdy  colt,  15s  hands 
high ;  in  his  make-up  he  has  not  that  grace  and 
beauty  usually  met  with  in  high-bred  animals,  but 
has  all  the  points  that  indicate  great  strength  and 
endurance.  Iroquois  is  out  of  the  mare  Maggie 
B.  B.,  by  imported  Leamington.  He  was  bred  by 
A.  Welch,  at  Chestnut  Hill  Farm,  near  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  was  sold  to  Mr.  Lorillard  when  a  year¬ 
ling  for  $7,000 ;  he  was  sent  to  England  with 
several  others  of  Mr.  Lorillard’s  horses  in  1879,  and 
has  won  several  races  of  less  note,  and  is  engaged 
for  nearly  all  the  important  ones  to  come.  The 
great  victory  by  Iroquois  was  hardly  looked  for  by 
his  owner,  who  has  two  other  horses  of  which 
he  had  greater  expectations.  This  victory  over  a 
dozen  or  more  of  the  choicest  horses  in  England,, 
adds  another  to  the  many  illustrations  of  the- 
axiom  that  “blood  will  tell.”  Leamington  was 
also  the  sire  of  Parole,  Harold,  Sensation,  and  a 
number  of  other  noted  racers.  In  June,  1870,  we 
gave  engravings  from  drawings  by  Forbes  of  sev¬ 
eral  animals  belonging  to  the  Clifton  Stud,  owned 
by  R.  W.  Cameron.  Among  these  is  a  picture  of 
Leamington  ;  we  there  said  of  him  that  he  was 
“  regarded  as  the  handsomest  model  of  a  race 
horse  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world.”  This 
picture,  though  not  a  large  one,  was  regarded  as. 
so  life-like,  that  the  owuer  of  the  horse  called  to  con¬ 
gratulate  us  upon  its  excellence.  Leamington  was 
sold  to  Mr.  Welch  for  $15,000.  What  price  could 
now  be  had  for  Iroquois  is  difficult  to  conjecture. 


Good  for  North  Carolina. — We  like 
to  see  one  who  believes  in  his  own  country,  and 
especially  in  his  own  portion  of  that  country.  “W. 
A.  C.,”  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  sends  a  newspaper 
clipping  which  gives  the  doings  of  a  remarkable 
cow,  belonging  to  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Slough,  Shelby, 
N.  C.  The  sales  of  the  products  from  this  cow 
purchased  everything  with  which  her  owner’s  table 
(five  persons  in  the  family),  was  supplied  for  six 
months.  Then  our  correspondent  adds  that  his  State 
is  the  only  one  that  filled  every  blank  in  the  Cen¬ 
sus  ;  that  it  produces  more  cotton  and  rice  to  the- 
acre  than  any  other  State  ;  makes  more  money  to 
the  hand  and  horse  ;  has  the  finest  iron  in  America; 
has  more  gold,  and  more  kinds  of  liard-wood — but 
we  have  not  room  for  it  all.  We  admit  that  the 
“  Old  North  State  ”  has  much  of  which  her  in¬ 
habitants  have  reason  to  be  proud,  and  are  glad  to 
hear  of  the  success  of  her  intelligent  farmers. 

Size  of  Tile  Drains.— Mr.  “  C.  C.  R.,” 
Paulding  Co.,  O.,  writes  :  “  I  wish  to  tile  drain  some 
of  my  fields.  Please  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  the 
size  of  tiles  to  use.  The  land  is  flat  with  a  clay 
subsoil.  I  can  lay  the  tiles  from  20  to  28  inches 
deep.” — We  should  judge  that  2-inch  tiles  would 
be  the  best  to  use  for  the  laterals,  with  3-inch  for 
the  first  part  of  the  inaiu,  and  4-inch  for  the 
remainder  of  the  main  drain,  through  which  the 
water  of  the  whole  forty  acres,  or  so,  is  to  flow. 


“  Sprouts  ”  on  Apple  Trees. — Mrs. 
“H.,”  Fairfax  Co.,  Va.  Your  inquiry  apparently 
refers  to  those  quick  growing,  long,  soft-wooded 
shoots  that  start  from  the  interior  of  the  trees  and 
are  often  called  “water  sprouts.’1  These  can  rare¬ 
ly.  if  ever,  be  of  use,  and  if  tbey  have  grown 
should  be  removed.  If  the  trees  were  occasionally 
looked  after,  the  growth  of  these  could  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  removing  them  when  they  first  start.. 
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A  Double  Gate  Latch. 

Mr.  “  W.  W.  B.,”  Frederick  Co.,  Md.,  sends 
a  sketch  of  a  double  gate  latch,  or  rather  a 
latch  and  bolt  com¬ 
bined,  which  he  has 
found  to  be  an 
excellent  fastening 
against  the  hogs. 
“  When  the  latch 
is  raised  it  draws 
the  bolt  from  the 
staple,  and  likewise 
when  the  latch 
shuts  the  sloping 
hook  raises  the 
A  double  gate  latch,  latch,  and  draws  the 
bolt  back  when  it  drops  into  the  catch,  the 
bolt  at  the  same  time  going  into  the  staple.” 


What  Breed  of  Pigs  to  Raise? 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  the  question  : 
“  which  is  the  most  profitable  breed  of  pigs 
for  a  farmer  to  raise  ?”  Very  much  depends 
upon  the  system  of  management,  nearness 
to  market,  individual  taste  or  fancy,  etc. 
But  there  are  some  general  facts  which 
should  be  understood  in  deciding  what  kind 
of  pig  to  grow  in  any  particular  case.  Pig 
farming  may  be  profitable  or  a  source  of  loss. 
A  few  pigs  of  almost  any  breed,  can  be  grown 
on  a  dairy  farm  with  profit,  but  when  the 
number  is  increased,  the  piggery  may  become 
an  expense.  It  is  clearly  determined  by  a 
long  experience  that  pig  pork  is  the  pork  that 
pays.  Young  hogs  marketed  when  a  year 
old  are  much  more  profitable  than  older  ones. 
This  being  true — and  it  is  especially  so  in 
the  older  States — a  breed  should  be  selected 
that  matures  early  and  fattens  quickly.  The 
best  pig  has  the  least  amount  of  offal  in 
dressing ;  is  compact  in  its  parts,  and  its 
flesh  is  of  the  very  best  quality.  Of  such  are 
the  Essex  and  Suffolk,  and  some  other  allied 

small  breeds.”  One  can  “go  further  and 
fare  worse  ”  than  to  select  the  Essex  for  the 
piggery  that  is  to  make  profitable  returns. 
There  is  some  prejudice  against  black  pigs, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  color 
is  less  than  skin  deep,  and  the  blackest  pig 
makes  as  white  dressed  pork,  as  any  other. 
There  is  money  in  pigs  if  a  good  breed  is 
chosen  and  properly  managed.  The  value  of 
full-blooded  pigs  over  the  ‘  ‘  grade  ”  is  strik¬ 
ingly  shown  when  a  pair  of  the  former  is  taken 
into  a  neighborhood  where  only  the  ‘  ‘  com¬ 
mon  hog  ”  was  before.  In  a  few  years  the 
whole  country  round  about  has  had  its  swine 
improved,  and  its  pork  interests  greatly  en¬ 
hanced.  Grow  young  pigs  rapidly  and  mar¬ 
ket  them  as  pigs  rather  than  keep  them  until 
they  are  old  hogs.  Pig  pork  pays. 


Notes  upon  Com  Culture. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  an  impression 
that  com  could  not  be  profitably  raised  in 
the  older  States,  but  that  farmers  should 
give  attention  to  other  crops  and  not  try  to 
compete  with  the  West  in  corn  raising.  Re- 
cently  eastern  farmers  have  given  more 
attention  to  com  culture  with  a  view  to 
lessen  the  cost  of  production,  and  are  learn¬ 
ing  that  it  does  pay.  One  of  these  is  J.  W. 
Rathbun,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  gives  his 
method  as  follows  :  “I  read  with  much  in¬ 
terest  the  articles  in  your  valuable  paper  on 
Com  Culture,  as  com  is  the  only  hoed  crop 


I  depend  on  for  much  profit.  I  raise  from 
12  to  15  acres  each  year,  and  except  thinning 
out  and  husking,  the  labor  is  all  done  with 
horses.  I  use  a  one-horse  drill,  planting  two 
kernels  to  the  foot,  with  31  feet  between  the 
rows.  As  soon  as  the  field  is  planted,  I  put 
on  a  Thomas  Smoothing  Harrow,  which  has 
three  sections  and  will  go  over  a  large  field  in 
a  short  time,  and  continue  to  use  it  every  few 
days  as  weather  will  permit,  and  the  ground 
may  require,  until  the  corn  is  six  inches  high 
or  higher ;  the  slanting  teeth  of  this  harrow 
do  not  injure  the  young  com  at  all — then  I 
use  a  horse  hoe  and  cultivator  as  long  as  I  can 
drive  through  the  rows.  When  fit  to  cut  I 
let  one  of  my  men  cut  a  row  around  the  field 
setting  the  shocks  back  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  horses  and  machine.  Then  I  start  a 
Champion  Reaper,  raking  off  each  alternate 
rake  into  gavels.  After  it  it  nicely  wilted, 
tie  up  and  set  in  large  shocks  like  wheat, 
binding  a  large  shock  of  ten  or  more  small 
bundles  firmly,  with  two  or  three  good  bands. 
The  small  bundles  can  be  husked  without  un¬ 
tying,  which  is  quite  a  saving.  With  the 
Thomas  Harrow  and  the  Reaper,  corn  can  be 
cultivated  and  cut  with  very  little  expense. 


The  “King”  Wagon  Jack. 

“A  very  useful  and  convenient  wagon 
jack,”  writes L.  K.  King,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa.,  “  can 
be  easily  made  and  at  little  expense  by  any 
one  handy  with  tools.  To  make  the  jack, 
shown  in  the  engraving,  provide  a  bed  plank, 
a,  16  inches  long,  8  inches  wide,  and  3  inches 
thick,  bevelled  down  to  2  inches  on  the  edges. 
A  three-inch  mortise  is  made,  7  inches  from 
one  end  of  this  bed  plank.  The  standard,  b, 
is  3 ‘/2  inches  square,  and  is  tapered  on  one  side 
to  2  inches  at  the  top,  and  is  26  inches  long. 
It  is  made  with  a  3-inch  tenon,  to  fit  into  the 


mortise  in  the  bed  plank.  It  is  cut  out  l‘/4 
inch  in  the  center,  20  inches  long  for  the 
lever  and  latch,  and  five  5/8-inch  holes  are 
bored  through,  the  first  two  inches  from  the 
top,  and  the  rest  l'/2  inch  apart.  Five  notches 
are  made  in  the  bevelled  side  for  the  latch  to 
catch  into.  The  lever,  e,  is  l‘/e  by  3  inches 
where  the  pin  goes  through  ;  the  power  arm, 
/,  p,  is  26  inches,  or  the  same  length  as  the 
standard,  the  weight  arm,  /,  w,  being  5  inches 
long.  A  catch,  d,  l*/4  inch  thick  and  18  inches 
long,  is  fastened  to  the  lever  at  c,  8  inches 
from  the  fulcrum  pin.  The  other  end  drops 
into  notches  cut  part  way  across  the  sides 
of  the  standard.  All  parts  of  the  “  jack  ”  are 
made  of  oak,  ash,  or  elm,  except  the  bed- 
plank,  which  may  be  of  pine.  When  not  in 
use,  the  lever  drops  down,  thus  occupying 
very  little  room.  I  have  had  a  ‘ ‘  jack  ”  of  this 
kind  in  use  for  the  past  ten  years  without  re¬ 
pairs,  and  it  is  so  satisfactory  that  many  of 
my  neighbors  have  adopted  it,  instead  of 


paying  from  3  to  5  dollars  for  a  patented  one. 
It  is  simple  and  can  be  quickly  adjusted.” 


The  Ailanthus  in  Towns  and  Cities. 

Probably  no  other  tree  can  live  and  flourish 
under  such  adverse  conditions  as  the  Ailan¬ 
thus.  Other  trees  have  to  be  coaxed  and 
favored  while  young,  but  this  comes  and  is 
bound  to  stay,  and  such  a  trifle  as  suitable 
soil,  or  in  fact  any  soil  at  all  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  it.  We  have  on 
two  occasions  known  seeds  from  the  Ailan¬ 
thus  trees  near  by  to  find  a  lodgement  upon 
the  granite  window  caps  of  the  Astor  House, 
and  finding  there  a  little  dust,  the  seeds  have 
germinated,  and  the  young  trees  grown  to  the 
hight  of  two  feet  or  more  before  they  were 
destroyed.  The  manner  in  which  the  tree 
flourishes  in  the  streets,  where  its  roots  are 
in  earth  impregnated  by  street  gas,  while  the 
pavement  presses  hard  against  the  bark  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  is  remarkable. 
These  qualities  which  go  so  far  in  making 
the  Ailanthus,  above  all  other  trees,  the  one 
which  will  live  in  city  streets,  also  to  some 
extent  make  the  tree  undesirable.  Give  its 
seed  a  foot-hold,  and  there  will  be  a  tree, 
whether  it  starts  upon  a  window  cap, between 
the  stones  of  a  front  yard,  or  between  the 
underpinning  of  a  building  and  the  pave¬ 
ment,  or  in  a  cranny  of  the  wall  itself.  In 
going  about  the  city  we  see  trees  in  these  and 
other  equally  unfavorable  localities.  The 
first  year  or  two,  its  tuft  of  foliage  was 
pleasing  to  the  owner  or  occupant  of  the 
house,  and  as  the  little  tree  was  apparently 
making  a  struggle  for  life,  it  seemed  cruel  to 
disturb  it ;  a  few  years  later  it  was  as  large 
as  one’s  wrist,  or  larger,  6  to  10  feet  high,  and 
strong  enough  to  resist  all  ordinary  attempts 
at  its  removal.  This  springing  up  of  the 
Ailahtlius  in  such  places  occurs  in  every 
town  where  there  are  seed-bearing  trees,  and 
from  the  ill  effects  of  this  that  we  have  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  city,  we  think  it  proper  to  warn 
property  owners  against  them.  In  all  such 
cases  the  tree  should  be  removed  while  still 
young.  What  may  be  uprooted  by  the  thumb 
and  fingers,  if  left  a  few  years  can  only  be 
eradicated  by  much  expense  and  labor. 
Those  who  have  never  witnessed  the  force  a 
tree  exercises  in  its  increase  in  diameter, 
will  be  astonished  at  the  way  in  which  rocks 
may  be  split,  heavy  stones  uplifted,  and  huge 
walls  thrown  out  of  the  perpendicular.  All 
these  and  other  injuries  come  from  allowing 
chance  Ailanthus  seedlings  to  get  establish¬ 
ed,  and  could  we  know  the  damage  to  prop¬ 
erty  from  this  cause  in  New  York  alone,  the 
figures  would  be  startling.  It  is  no  slight 
task  to  uproot  an  Ailanthus  as  large  as  one’s 
arm,  for  every  piece  of  root  must  be  taken 
out,  or  it  will  start  anew  ;  still,  it  should  be 
done  whenever  the  trees  have  established 
themselves  where  they  will  cause  damage,  and 
especially  should  every  young  tree  be  removed 
from  such  places  as  soon  as  it  is  observed. 
The  Ailanthus  is  not  the  only  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  a  plant  that  persists  in 
growing  where  it  is  not  wanted,  is  a  weed. 

Clover  in  Georgia,. — It  is  a  great  mis¬ 
fortune  to  the  agriculture  of  the  Southern 
States  that  the  belief  that  clover  can  not  be 
grown  in  them  should  be  so  general,  as  the 
facts  do  not  warrant  it.  In  former  years  we 
have  given  examples  of  successful  clover 
culture  in  the  various  Southern  States,  and 
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now  add  that  of  C.  W.  Mills,  of  Floyd  Co., 
Ga.,  who  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  says  :  “I 
have  frequently  raised  from  two  to  three  tons 
of  clover  hay  to  the  acre,  on  good,  rich  river 
bottom  lands,  well  prepared.  I  now  have  a 
plot  with  about  20  per  cent  of  Orchard-grass, 
that  I  think  will  make  two  and  a  half  tons 
to  the  acre  at  the  first  cutting.  It  is  beauti¬ 
ful  to  look  at.” — There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  on  any  good  wheat  land  away 
from  the  coast,  profitable  crops  of  clover  may 
be  grown  in  nearly  every  southern  State,  and 
the  ability  to  raise  clover  means  a  vast  deal 
else.  On  the  lighter  soils  the  Cow-pea  must 
take  the  place  of  clover,  but  on  all  lands 
where  clover  will  grow,  its  perennial  roots 
give  it  a  great  advantage  over  any  other  plant. 


Needed  Dairy  Reforms. 

BT  THE  1ION.  X.  A.  WILLARD,  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  T. 

How  to  promote  improvement  in  the  flavor 
and  quality  of  genuine  dairy  goods,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  is  now  being  pressed  upon  the  at¬ 
tention  of  dairymen,  and  which  can  not  be 
put  aside  with  impunity.  Poor  butter  and 
poor  cheese  can  no  longer  be  placed  upon  the 
markets  of  the  world  at  a  price  that  will 
remunerate  the  producer.  They  leave  no 
margin  to  the  dairyman — not  even  a  bare 
subsistence.  The  extensive  introduction  of 
spurious  butter  and  butter  adulterations — the 
substitution  of  lard  for  cream  in  cheese-mak¬ 
ing,  together  with  other  processes  for  im¬ 
proving  “skim-cheese,”  rendering  it  mellow 
and  palatable,  have  made  serious  inroads 
upon  all  the  lower  grade  products  of  the 
dairy  ;  they  will  continue  to  grow  in  favor 
and  to  be  preferred  by  certain  consumers 
whenever  these  spurious  goods  prove  to  be 
better  or  more  palatable  than  the  genuine  ar¬ 
ticle.  Laws  have  been  passed  in  New  York 
and  in  other  States,  regulating  the  sale  of 
oleomargarine  and  other  spurious  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  it  was  quite  proper  that  the  makers 
and  venders  of  these  goods  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  brand  them  for  what  they  are.  But 
this  will  not  prevent  their  manufacture  or 
consumption  so  long  as  it  shall  be  proved 
they  are  not  unwholesome.  They  will  now 
be  placed  upon  the  markets  on  their  merits, 
and  if  they  are  more  palatable  and  show  more 
quality  than  inferior  grades  of  the  genuine 
products  of  the  dairy,  they  will  be  preferred 
and  go  into  consumption.  As  an  instance  of 
this  truth  the  immense  sales  of  artificial  but¬ 
ter  in  the  English  markets  may  be  cited, 
where  it  is  often  taken  by  the  consumer  at  a 
higher  price  than  genuine  butter  of  second 
class.  It  is  without  doubt  unfortunate  for 
the  dairy  industry  of  the  country  that  inven¬ 
tion  has  so  developed  and  perfected  these  sub¬ 
stitutes  as  to  make  them  formidable  com¬ 
petitors  of  genuine  dairy  products;  but  dairy¬ 
men  should  no  longer  refuse  to  accept  the 
situation,  nor  expect  to  get  relief  by  ridicul¬ 
ing  and  denouncing  the  spurious  goods.  They 
must  meet  the  enemy  with  something  more 
substantial  than  mere  words — they  must  offer 
in  competition  dairy  products  of  the  finest 
flavor  and  of  supreme  excellence — products 
that  have  some  keeping  qualities  by  which 
buyers,  in  holding,  may  have  good  assurance 
against  loss  on  account  of  quick  deterioration 
and  decay.  In  other  words,  fine  fancy  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  have  now  become  of  impera¬ 
tive  necessity  to  the  dairyman  who  desires  to 
stand  by  the  integrity  of  his  product,  and  not 


be  pushed  aside  and  overwhelmed  in  the 
wake  of  spurious  goods. 

In  this  march  of  improvement  the  dairy¬ 
men  must  not  look  wholly  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  nor  expect  that  the  work  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  new  discoveries  and  Utopian 
processes  in  the  milk  vats  ;  for  the  main  work 
rests  with  those  who  produce  and  deliver  the 
milk  to  the  factories.  We  have  now  an  army 
of  skilled  workers — men  who  are  striving  to 
excel  and  who  spare  no  efforts  to  manufac¬ 
ture  an  unexceptionable  article.  They  ma¬ 
nipulate  the  milk  coming  to  their  hands  after 
the  best  methods.  They  are  quick  to  see  and 
adopt  improvements,  and  yet  they  fail  to 
achieve  the  highest  results,  because  their 
labors  are  expended  upon  bad  material.  Their 
patrons  often  can  not  be  induced  to  bring 
them  good  sound  milk.  In  almost  every  com¬ 
munity  of  dairymen  there  will  be  found 
some  who  are  addicted  to  shocking  practices 
of  uncleanliness ;  cow-beating,  dog-driving, 
compelling  herds  to  slake  thirst  in  foul  wa¬ 
ters  ;  adding  the  milk  from  sick  cows  or  from 
gargetty  udders.  All  these  things  and  others 
of  a  similar  character  are  from  time  to  time 
occurring,  and  one  cow’s  milk  often  taints  a 
whole  vat  of  good  milk.  It  is  this  condition 
of  things  that  causes  the  cheese-maker  trouble, 
and  the  more  so  since  he  can  not  always  trace 
the  bad  milk  to  its  source.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  a  large  share  of  the  “off -flavored  ”  and 
quick-decaying  cheese  of  America  comes  from 
this  cause.  Of  course  it  is  liable  to  come  from 
careless  manufacture,  bad  rennet,  lack  of 
salting,  and  filth  about  factories ;  but  in  all 
these  cases  the  cause  is  easily  traced  and  the 
remedy  readily  applied.  But  the  former  be¬ 
long  to  the  class  of  unknown  causes,  or  causes 
difficult  to  be  traced  and  corrected  under  the 
present  system  of  management. 

Now  what  is  needed  is  a  reformation  in  the 
methods  of  producing  and  handling  milk  at 
the  farm,  and  the  manner  of  its  delivery  at 
the  factory.  And  the  most  feasible  way  for 
bringing  about  this  most  desirable  result, 
it  would  seem,  is  to  employ  Inspectors  to 
visit  farms  from  week  to  week  throughout 
the  season,  noting  everything  in  connection 
with  pasturage,  water,  treatment  of  stock — 
the  milking,  cleanliness  of  dairy  utensils,  and 
the  manner  in  which  milk  is  treated  in  the 
can  and  on  its  journey  to  the  factory.  With 
such  supervision,  and  with  rigid  rules  for  the 
exclusion  of  faulty  milk,  we  may  hope  to  get 
an  immediate  and  permanent  improvement 
in  the  flavor  and  quality  of  our  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  present  system  of  throwing  this 
work  upon  the  factory  manager,  or  requiring 
him  to  detect  faulty  milk  as  it  is  delivered  at 
the  factory,  has  been  proved  to  be  untrust¬ 
worthy.  The  manager  has  not  the  time  nor 
opportunity,  while  receiving  milk,  to  detect 
every  shade  of  its  character ;  he  can  only 
pronounce  upon  the  worst  cases,  or  when  de¬ 
composition  has  proceeded  so  far  as  to  indi¬ 
cate  beyond  question  that  the  milk  is  rotten 
or  unsound.  He  can  not  trace  the  causes,  or 
tell  all  the  stages  of  incipient  decomposi¬ 
tion  which  spoils  the  milk  in  the  vat,  but 
which  has  not  advanced  far  enough  at  the 
time  of  delivery  to  warrant  its  rejection. 
And  again,  he  can  not  reject  milk  without 
engendering  altercations  and  stirring  up  bad 
feeling — often  causing  the  patron  to  with¬ 
draw  his  support  and  take  his  milk  to  another 
factory.  If  the  trouble  occurs  with  several 
influential  patrons  having  large  herds,  the 


maker  will  not  go  to  extremities  and  endanger 
his  situation,  but  will  prefer  to  take  the  milk 
as  it  is  and  do  the  best  that  ho  can  with  it, 
and  so  his  product  goes  into  the  market  as 
inferior,  being  classed  as  “seconds”  or 
“thirds.”  The  manager’s  talk  and  remon¬ 
strances  may  in  some  instances  cause  a  ref¬ 
ormation,  but  in  a  vast  number  of  cases 
it  amounts  to  nothing.  The  Inspector,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  entirely  independent,  or 
stands  as  an  impartial  judge  between  the 
maker  and  the  patron.  He  points  out  the 
causes  of  faulty  milk  as  he  finds  them  at  the 
farm,  and  the  tests  of  samples  at  the  factory 
confirm  his  position.  He  suggests  where 
improvements  can  be  made,  and  thus  the 
patron  becomes  educated  and  all  parties  in¬ 
terested  in  his  milk  are  permanently  benefited.* 

This  plan  has  proved  a  great  success  wher¬ 
ever  adopted.  It  has  raised  second  class  fac¬ 
tories  into  the  first  rank,  and  one  season’s 
work  of  a  thorough  and  competent  Inspector 
has  been  effectual  in  revolutionizing  the 
whole  system  of  milk  production  and  delivery 
over  the  entire  district  in  charge.  The  system 
was  early  adopted  by  the  late  Gail  Borden, 
who  was  the  first  to  show  how  milk  could  be 
successfully  condensed  and  put  upon  the 
market  as  a  commercial  product,  possessing 
all  the  elements  of  sound,  pure,  and  whole¬ 
some  food.  Near  the  close  of  his  life,  when 
he  had  perfected  his  inventions  and  brought 
his  condensed  milk  to  the  highest  standard  of 
excellence,  he  stated  to  the  writer  that  he 
never  could  have  accomplished  this  grand  re¬ 
sult  had  he  not  inaugurated  a  system  of  milk 
inspection  at  the  farm.  “  My  Inspector,”  he 
said,  “noted  every  circumstance  affecting 
the  flavor  and  soundness  of  milk  on  the  farm 
— health  of  the  cows,  their  feed,  water — reg¬ 
ularity  in  milking,  cleanliness  of  stable,  and 
utensils.  My  patrons  were  instructed  not  to 
dog  or  over-heat  cows  in  driving,  not  to  beat 
or  frighten  them  while  milking — to  separate 
animals  in  heat  from  the  herd,  and  keep  back 
all  milk  coming  from  inflamed  or  diseased 
udders.  In  fine,  he  instructed  my  patrons  in 
all  the  details  for  producing  clean,  sound,, 
wholesome  milk,  and  by  constantly  testing 
samples  of  milk  at  the  factory  and  comparing 
with  the  reports  of  my  Inspector,  I  was  soon 
enabled  to  get  milk  that  gave  me  no  trouble 
in  condensing,  and  which  was  satisfactory  to 
the  most  fastidious  palate.”  And  he  remark¬ 
ed  that,  although  he  had  selected  his  dairies 
from  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  supply¬ 
ing  milk  for  city  consumption,  yet  he  still 
found  it  necessary  to  educate  and  reform 
them  in  many  of  the  details  for  producing  a 
perfectly  sound,  clean, and  good  flavored  milk. 

There  are  thousands  of  factory  managers 
all  over  the  country  who  would  be  glad  to 
co-operate  in  this  movement.  Let  the  patrons 
then  of  every  establishment  be  called  to¬ 
gether,  and  a  mutual  plan  be  inaugurated,  by 
which  every  man’s  farm  and  herd  shall  be  in¬ 
spected  from  time  to  time,  and  every  means 
taken  to  insure  the  delivery  of  clean,  sound,, 
wholesome  milk.  We  shall  then  begin  to 
see  a  marked  improvement  in  our  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  with  competent  makers,  freedom 
from  filth,  and  bad  odors  about  the  factories,, 
our  dairymen  may  bid  defiance  to  all  spuri¬ 
ous  goods  ;  because  genuine  butter  and  cheese 
of  supreme  excellence  will  always  find  buy¬ 
ers  and  consumers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a 
fair  price  for  them  in  all  the  dairy  markets, 
of  the  world. 
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Some  of  the  Leading  Dogs  of  1881. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Bench  Show,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club, 
in  New  York  City,  at  the  American  Institute, 
April  26-29.  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
exhibitions  of  dogs  that  has  occurred  in  many 
years.  In  the  accompanying  engravings  we 
introduce  to  our  readers  some  of  the  leading 
dogs  brought  together  at  this  “Dog  Show.” 

No.  1  is  “Dash,”  the  property  of  Chas.  T. 
Brownell,  New  Bedford,  Mass.  ;  a  first  prize 
“Gordon”  Scotch  Black-and-tan,  a  hand- 


GROUP  OF  FIRST  PRIZE  DOGS. 

some  variety  of  the  setter  family.  The  name 
Gordon  was  given  from  the  belief  that  these 
animals,  now  so  much  prized,  were  first  bred 
by  the  Duke  of  Gordon. 

The  first  prize,  Red  Irish  Setter,  “  Chief,” 
No.  2,  belongs  to  Max  Wenzel,  Hoboken,  N. 
J.  His  color  is  of  the  characteristic  mahog¬ 
any  red,  nose  and  eyes  brown.  The  Cocker 
Spaniel  Dog  shown  at  No.  3  is  “Brag,”  the 
first  prize  winner.  This  variety  of  the  spaniel 
is  very  hardy,  intelligent,  and  handsome. 
The  dogs  of  this  breed  do  not  point  their 
game,  as  the  setters  and  pointers,  but  are 


taught  to  hunt  close  to  their  masters  and  to 
“flush”  their  game. 

No.  4  is  “Rush,”  the  first  prize  winner  in 
the  pointer  class,  and  owned  by  Edmund 
Orgill,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  This  dog  shows  great 
improvement  over  the  old  Spanish  pointer,  and 
illustrates  what  constant  and  careful  breeding 
will  do  in  developing  an  animal.  The  Sibe¬ 
rian  Bloodhound,  or  Ulm  Dog,  is  shown  in 
No.  5 ;  a  tall,  strong  animal  of  the  mastiff 
breed,  without  the  broad  head,  and  noble 
presence  of  the  latter.  They  are  fairly  intel¬ 
ligent,  and  the  one  illustrated  has  been  taught 
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many  tricks  and  labor-saving  actions. — 
No.  6  is  a  portrait  of  “  Mike,”  a  first  prize 
winner  among  the  Irish  Water  Spaniels.  This 
is  a  hardy  and  intelligent  variety  of  the  span¬ 
iels,  used  in  Ireland  as  retrievers,  and  are 
very  courageous. 

The  “Mayor  of  Bingley,”  shown  at  No.  7, 
is  a  well  known  Newfoundland,  which  came 
from  Yorkshire,  England.  “Turco,”  No.  8, 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  St.  Bernard  Dog,  im¬ 
ported  direct  from  the  St.  Bernard  Pass, 
among  the  Alps.  A  first  prize  Cocker  Spaniel, 
is  shown  in  “Beatrice,”  No.  9.  “Rattler,” 
No.  10,  is  a  black  and  white  Beagle,  a  breed 
used  to  some  extent  for  hunting  the  hare. 
These  animals  are  bred  so  small  as  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  hunting  grounds  in  the  pocket  of 
a  shooting  coat.  The  Mastiff  is  a  breed  of 
dogs  that  is  intelligent  and  courageous,  with¬ 
out  ferocity.  Individuals  of  this  breed,  have 
attained  a  hight  of  3  feet  9  inches,  and  a 
weight  of  180  lbs.  No.  11  shows  “Grim,”  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  a  large  Mastiff,  owned 
by  C.  P.  Fraleigh,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

A  rather  uncommon  dog  is  shown  at  No. 
12,  the  “Berghund  it  is  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  mastiff.  No.  13  is  the  fox¬ 
hound,  “  Coiner,”  a  first  prizewinner.  This 
dog  has  his  ears  cut  or  “rounded,”  to  avoid 
having  them  torn  by  briers,  etc.,  while  hunt¬ 
ing.  The  small  crooked-legged  dog,  No.  14, 
is  the  “  Dachshund.”  This  breed  is  not  com¬ 
mon  in  America,  but  is  much  prized  in  Ger¬ 
many,  as  a  dog  of  the  highest  courage. 
However  undesirable  it  may  be  in  some  res¬ 
pects,  farmers  and  others  will  keep  dogs,  and 
anything  that  will  introduce  dogs  of  greater 
beauty,  intelligence,  and  service,  in  place  of 
the  miserable  curs  so  often  met  with,  is  com¬ 
mendable.  As  an  aid  to  this  end,  engravings 
of  some  of  the  leading  dogs  of  the  different 
most  popular  breeds  are  here  presented. 


A  Convenient  Small  Barn. 

Mr.  Joel  A.  Simonds,  Cook  Co.,  Illinois,  has 
a  convenient  small  bam  and  carriage  house, 
with  stable  and  privy,  which  he  prefers  to 
any  other  that  he  has  seen,  and  sends  plans 
with  explanations.  “The  barn,  fig  1,  is  de¬ 
signed  for  one  carriage,  one  buggy  or  wagon, 
one  horse,  and  one  cow.  The  carriage  house 


Pig.  1. — FRONT  VIEW  OF  BARN. 


is  20  by  24  feet,  with  16-foot  posts  so  as  to 
give  sufficient  room  for  hay  or  fodder  over 
head.  The  stable  is  12  by  24  feet,  with  a  lean- 
to  roof  which  furnishes  a  place  overhead  to 
store  bedding.  The  horse  and  cow  have  box 
stalls  in  which  they  move  at  liberty.  The 
stables  have  no  floors  in  them,  the  animals 
standing  on  the  ground.  The  stables,  if  well 
littered  and  properly  cleaned,  furnish  a  dry, 
clean,  and  wholesome  place  for  the  animals. 
The  privy  is  an  every  day  blessing  ;  it  is  clean, 
odorless,  and  healthful.  There  is  no  vault 


under  it.  The  droppings  of  the  privy  fall 
upon  the  stable  litter,  and  are  covered  with 
dry  ashes  or  dry  loam,  by  which  they  are  deo¬ 
dorized,  and  then  removed  to  the  compost 
heap  and  covered  with  stable  manure  which 
effectually  disposes  of  them.  This  work  does 
not  occupy  more  than  one  or  two  minutes  in 
connection  with  the  stable  duties,  and  is 
performed  every  time  the  stable  is  cleaned  or 
the  cow  is  milked.  A  barn  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  can  be  built  here  [Illinois]  for  $300  or 
$400,  according  to  the  way  it  is  finished.” 


EXPLANATION  OP  FIGURE  2. 

A,  Place  for  the  carriage  ;  b,  place  for  the  buggy  or 
wagon  ;  o,  door  hung  on  the  outside  of  the  building  ;  d, 
door  hung  on  the  inside  of  the  building  ;  each  of  these 
doors  slides  past  the  other  without  interfering  with  it; 
E,  harness  room  ;  p,  stairs ;  Q,  bin  for  corn  in  the  ear  ;  H , 
bin  for  oats  ;  I,  bin  for  corn  meal ;  J,  bin  for  bran  ;  k, 
tool  corner  ;  L,  horse  manger,  fed  from  above  ;  m,  horse 
grain  box ;  N,  cow  grain  box  ;  o,  cow  manger,  fed  from 
above  ;  p,  horse  stable;  q,  cow  stable.  Litter  for  stables 
overhead,  v,  water;  t,  privy  ;  s,  waste  box;  r,  ash  box. 


Hungarian  Grass  and  its  Relatives. 

This  season  we  have  an  unusual  number  of 
inquiries  as  to  Hungarian  Grass,  Hungarian 
Millet,  Italian  Millet,  and  German  Millet, 
which  are  different  names  for  forms  of  the 
same  grass.  Besides  these,  such  names  as 
Tennessee  Millet,  Missouri  Millett,  etc.,  given 
in  some  localities  for  the  same  grass.  The 
only  apparent  difference  between  those  called 
Millet  and  the  others  is,  that  they  produce 
larger  crops  of  seed.  As  a  grain  crop  this — 
for  they  may  all  be  regarded  as  one,  and  called 
Hungarian  Grass — is  hardly  worth  considera¬ 
tion,  but  as  a  forage  crop  it  is  often  of  great  * 
value.  Being  a  quick-growing  annual,  it 
may  be  sown  to  supplement  the  hay  crop 
when  that  is  found  to  be  short,  and  it  often 
allows  land  to  be  usefully  occupied  when  it 
might  otherwise  lie  fallow  until  the  time  to 
sow  grain.  It  is  not  a  crop  for  poor  land,  its 
life  is  very  short,  and  it  should  be  pushed  to 
its  full  extent,  in  order  to  get  a  heavy  crop 
of  succulent  fodder,  and  a  large  return.  A 
light  warm  soil,  with  a  dressing  of  some 
stimulating  fertilizer — the  equivalent  of  300 
lbs.  of  guano  to  the  acre — will  give  a  heavy 
crop  ready  to  mow  in  six  or  seven  weeks 
after  sowing.  It  may  be  sown  with  safety 
on  proper  soil,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  this 
month,  except,  of  course,  in  far  northern 
localities.  The  land  being  well  prepared,  the 
seed  is  sown  broadcast  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel 
to  the  acre  ;  some  sow  but  three  pecks,  which 
may  do  if  the  land  is  very  rich,  but  there 
should  be  a  thick  stand  in  order  that  the 
herbage  may  be  fine  and  tender.  After  sow¬ 
ing,  harrow  lightly,  or  brush  in  the  soil, 
avoiding  too  deep  covering.  This  grass  should 
be  cut  early,  that  is,  while  in  flower,  and  not 
only  before  the  seed  is  ripe,  but  before  it 


begins  to  ripen.  All  the  fault  that  has  hitherto 
been  found  with  Hungarian  Grass  is  due  to 
late  cutting ;  not  only  does  the  base  of  the 
stalk  become  hard  and  the  lower  leaves  poor 
and  trashy,  but  the  small,  rough  bristles  that 
surround  the  seeds  become  very  firm  and 
harsh,  and  are  said,  no  doubt  with  truth,  to 
have  seriously  irritated  the  stomachs  of  ani¬ 
mals  that  have  eaten  the  hay.  As  all  do  not 
observe  with  sufficient  closeness  to  determine 
when  the  grass  is  in  flower,  for  that  is  the 
proper  time  at  which  to  cut  it,  it  will  be  safe 
to  mow  as  soon  as  the  head  is  visible  on  a 
large  share  of  the  plants  ;  a  few  days  too  early 
is  far  better  than  a  few  days  too  late. 

There  is  nothing  about  the  curing  different 
from  other  hay  ;  the  aim  should  be  to  cure 
it  green,  in  which  state  it  is  highly  relished 
by  stock  of  all  kinds.  Two  crops  have  been 
taken  from  the  same  ground  in  one  season  ; 
and  one  farmer  in  Tennessee  reports  that  on 
October  10th,  he  secured  an  excellent  crop 
from  a  sowing  made  on  September  1st.  It  is 
not  claimed  that  hay  from  Hungarian  Grass 
has  the  nutritive  value  of  that  from  the  pe¬ 
rennial  grasses,  but  it  makes  a  most  excellent 
substitute,  and  the  seed  can  be  sown  even  at 
this  late  day  and  make  a  most  useful  hay  crop. 


A  Fixture  for  a  Kicking  Horse. 

Mr.  “  H.  W.  S.”  New  Hanover,  Fa.,  writes . 
“I  will  give  you  my  method  of  treating  a 
kicking  horse.  Procure  a  heavy  bit  and  a 
strong  strap  ;  fasten  one  end  of  the  strap  to 
one  ring  of  the  bit  and  pass  it  between  the 
front  legs  until  it  reaches  back  of  the  belly- 
band.  Put  on  a  strong  ring,  and  bring  the 
other  end  of  the  strap  back  again,  and  fasten 
it  at  the  other  ring  of  the  bit.  Another  strong 
strap  is  fastened,  one  end  to  the  leg  just  above 
the  hoof,  and  then  brought  through  the  ring 
and  back  again  and  fastened  in  the  same 
manner  to  the  other  hind  leg.  The  strap 


A  REMEDY  FOR  A  KICKING  HORSE. 


should  be  made  tight  enough  to  prevent  the 
horse  from  being  entangled.  By  this  method 
the  horse  can  be  worked  without  worrying 
him,  except  when  he  wishes  to  kick.” 


“  I>octoring;  ”  IPariaj  AsiIisanE*.- — It 

is  a  poor  practice  to  be  continually  dosing 
animals.  When  we  see  a  farmer  frequently 
visiting  the  drug  store  for  medicines  for  his 
stock,  the  impression  is,  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  radically  wrong  in  his  management. 
He  is  the  “  sick  one,”  and  needs  the  aid  of  a 
good  physician — some  one  to  show  him  that 
sickness  rarely  happens  on  a  well  ordered 
farm ;  that  clean,  warm  stables,  and  plenty 
of  good  feed,  pure  water  in  abundance,  etc., 
are  far  better  than  their  opposites,  with  all 
the  physic  that  the  largest  drug  store  can 
supply.  Nothing  is  more  clearly  proved  than 
the  importance  of  care  and  keeping  of  the 
right  sort  for  the  health  of  farm  animals  and 
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their  profitable  growth  and  increase.  Sick¬ 
ness  will  sometimes  come  with  the  very  best 
management,  and  when  it  does,  it  is  better  to 
employ  skilled  hands  to  cure  than  to  ‘  ‘  doctor  ” 
and  “physic,”  and  perhaps  kill  the  valuable 
animal,  yourself,  that  under  proper  treatment 
might  have  been  saved  at  a  trifling  expense. 


Farmers’  Consciences. 

BY  COL.  M.  C.  WELD. 

Is  there  any  more  uncomfortable  feeling 
than  that  one  has  been  cheated,  over-reached, 
defrauded,  or  humbugged  ?  One  ought  indeed 
to  feel  a  good  deal  more  uncomfortable  when 
he  is  conscious  that  he  has  himself  been  the 
cheat,  over-reacher,  or  fraud. 

Very  few  of  us  farmers  will  plan  to  de¬ 
fraud  any  particular  person.  We  know  it  is 
dishonest  to  give  short  measure,  so  we  lay 
ourselves  out  to  be  exact.  The  man  of  a 
liberal  spirit  will  make  sure  to  give  good 
weight,  if  he  is  selling  to  a  near  neighbor,  but 
how  will  it  be  if  the  article  is  to  be  sold  in 
the  open  market  ?  The  measure  will  not  be 
quite  so  liberal,  for  the  obvious  fact  that  a 
barely  perceptible  shortcoming  on  each  half 
bushel  will  yield  quite  a  handsome  profit  in 
the  aggregate.  If  that  be  so — who  is  cheated  ? 
Cheating  the  great  public  does  not  lie  with 
any  special  weight  upon  anybody’s  con¬ 
science.  We  have  a  sort  of  feeling  that  the 
account  is  balanced.  We  do  not  get,  as  a 
rule,  so  much  for  any  crop  as  we  think  it 
ought  to  bring,  so  we  shorten  our  measure  a 
little  bit,  or  we  degrade  the  quality,  barely 
perceptibly,  and  no  doubt  do  it  all  with 
“  A  Good  Conscience  !” 

This  does  not  allow  a  man  to  cheat  his 
neighbor,  though  he  may  be  sure  of  never 
being  found  out,  but  permits  one  to  top  off 
barrels  of  apples  with  the  fairest  and  best ; 
another  to  ship  baled  hay  loaded  with  fire¬ 
wood, “all  weighed  in  ;  yet  another  to  take  a 
few  dippers  of  cream  off  the  morning’s  milk, 
“just  for  family  use,”  when  it  is  shipped  at 
evening.  “A  good  conscience  ”  argues  that 
there  is  no  harm  in  it  because  the  goods  are 
sold  in  the  open  market  and  “  caveat  emptor” 
(look  out,  buyer  !)  is  good  law,  in  fact,  the  law; 
for  if  the  “  buyer  ”  does  not  “  look  out ,”  it  is 
his  own  fault  if  he  is  cheated.  So  we  argue. 

Public  Inspectors. 

The  farce  of  public  inspection  is  another 
way  of  quieting  unruly  consciences,  and  of 
inducing  “  honest  ”  men  to  cheat  a  little.  I 
know  that  in  New  York,  for  instance,  the 
people  try  to  protect  themselves  by  having  a 
Board  of  Health,  with  an  incorruptible  scien¬ 
tific  man  at  its  head,  who,  not  being  a  pol¬ 
itician,  not  being  a  lawyer,  and  skilled  in 
guile,  but  being  trained  to  exactness,  to 
chemistry  and  truth,  will  stand  between  the 
farmers  and  dealers  who  water  their  milk 
and  steal  cream,  and  the  babies  who  are  in¬ 
jured  by  the  thin  and  innutritious  stuff. 

Our  farmer  “  with  a  conscience  void  of 
offence,”  argues  thus  :  If  the  milk  is  not  up 
to  the  standard,  the  inspectors  of  the  Board 
of  Health  will  throw  it  out,  or  pour  it  out,  or 
pretend  to  find  frogs  in  it,  or  something  ;  if 
they  pass  it,  it  must  be  all  right.  ‘  ‘  My  milk 
is  really  better  than  it  needs  to  be — a  little 
cream  will  not  be  missed,  and  if  I  add  a  little 
pure  skimmed  milk  it  is  much  better  than 
adding  water,  if  the  adulteration  is  not  de¬ 
tected  ;  thus  the  pious  farmers  ease  their 
minds,  and  when  they  read  of  the  children 
that  come  to  their  death  annually  in  our 


great  cities,  because  their  food,  which  is 
chiefly  milk,  lacks  nutriment,  or  lacks  rich¬ 
ness,  they  say  :  “Ah  !  those  rascally  inspec¬ 
tors,  they  pass  a  great  deal  of  poor  milk.  It 
is  too  bad.”  So  it  is. 

Back  in  the  country  somewhere  I  think  I 
hear  a  farmer  say  :  “Our  milk  goes  to  the 
creamery,  and  the  agent  makes  beautiful  but¬ 
ter.  The  skim  milk  is  condensed  and  it  is  just 
as  good  as  Borden’s.  In  fact  most  people  can’t 
tell  the  difference.”  Perhaps  good  Mr.  Bor¬ 
den  was  too  conscientious,  if  condensed 
skimmed  milk  and  condensed  whole  milk 
can  not  be  distinguished.  Why  should  we 
be  so  particular?  At  any  rate  if  there  is 
fraud  it  is  on  the  agent’s  soul,  not  on  the 
farmer’s.  And  yet  the  agent  would  have 
notice  to  quit,  if  he  did  not  make  his 
creamery  pay  as  well  as  the  one  over  the  hill, 
which,  being  nearer  the  railroad,  can  ship 
skimmed  milk  to  be  sold  “  on  the  platform.” 
The  agent  of  the  far-away  creamery  cannot 
sell  skimmed  milk  nor  can  he  condense  it 
very  well — so  he  makes  it  into  skim  cheese, 
and  enriches  it  with  beautiful,  pure,  “but- 
terine,”  which  we  all  know  is  made  of  the 
very  nicest  lard ! 

That  was  a  most  happy  discovery  that 
lard,  either  alone  or  rendered  with  some  other 
fats,  could  be  made  to  combine  with  poor 
curds  so  as  to  replace  the  butter-fat  and  make 
a  firm,  rich  cheese,  and  yet,  though  so  bene¬ 
ficial  in  all  its  bearings,  good  Deacon  Taylor, 
who  sends  his  milk  to  this  creamery,  says  he 
hopes  that  no  lard  is  put  into  the  cheese  that 
is  made  from  his  milk,  and  he  is  glad  that  he 
and  his  neighbors,  though  they  do  not  realize 
quite  so  much  for  their  milk  as  if  they  lived 
nearer  the  city,  are  removed  from  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  skimming,  and  adding  water. 

» 

The  Laws  of  Trade 

presuppose  a  degree  of  willingness  to  cheat 
on  the  part  of  the  seller,  and  a  necessity  for 
shrewrdness  on  the  part  of  the  buyer.  So  it 
has  been  since  Solomon’s  time  or  before.  “  ‘It 
is  naught — it  is  naught,’  said  the  buyer,  and 
when  he  had  gone  then  he  boasteth.” 


Ensilage— Its  “Outs.” 

“  I  want  to  know  the  outs  of  ensilage,” 
writes  a  friend  in  a  recent  letter.  Knowing 
his  way  of  putting  things,  we  may  amplify 
his  pointed  request  to  read  thus  : 

“  As  in  most  new  things  of  the  kind,  those 
who  succeed  with  their  silos  are  very  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  the  matter  ;  they  at  first  see  only 
the  favorable  features  ;  whatever  drawbacks 
there  may  be  are  overlooked,  and  without 
intending  it,  their  accounts  are  partial.  If 
any  have  failed  altogether,  they  feel  too 
keenly  the  ridicule  of  their  ‘  I  told  you  so  ’ 
neighbors  to  publish  their  failure  to  a  larger 
circle  ;  hence  we  hear  from  only  the  success¬ 
ful  ones.  Now  what  I  wish  to  know  is  : 
What  are  the  disadvantages  of  Ensilage? 
That  fodder  will  keep  in  a  silo  so  long  as  it  is 
kept  closed,  I  have  no  doubt.  The  keeping  is 
but  half  the  battle — how  about  the  spending  ? 
Is  there  no  loss  of  fodder  after  the  silo  is 
opened  ?  If  a  loss,  how  much  ?  The  fodder 
when  exposed  is  said  to  become  intensely 
sour  ;  what  is  the  effect  of  continued  feeding 
of  corn-fodder  with  vinegar?”  These  ques¬ 
tions  and  many  more  must  be  answered  in 
time,  if  present  experience  does  not  allow  it 
to  be  done  now.  The  time  is  at  hand  when 
silos,  if  built  at  all  this  year,  must  be  made 
ready  for  the  crop.  If  any  have  found  seri-  | 


ous  defects  in  the  method,  it  is  as  much  their 
duty  to  give  them,  as  to  publish  successes. 
Our  own  notion  is,  that  in  some  form  Ensi¬ 
lage  will  be  largely  followed,  at  least  upon 
dairy  farms.  What  we  now  need  is  some 
modification  of  the  process  that  will  place  its 
advantages  within  the  reach  of  the  farmer 
who  keeps  but  few  cows,  and  whose  dairy 
operations  are  but  a  part  of  his  general  farm¬ 
ing.  Whoever  will  give  us  this  modifica¬ 
tion  will  be  a  benefactor  to  our  agriculture. 


Reins  for  Three  Horses  Abreast. 


We  have  given,  in  past  years,  a  number  of 
different  methods  of  arranging  the  reins  for 


REINS  FOR  THREE  HORSES  ABREAST. 


driving  three  horses  abreast.  Mr.  Wm.  Toole, 
Sauk  Co.,  Wis.,  sends  a  description  of  his 
method,  and  from  his  sketch  the  engraving 
here  given  is  made.  He  writes:  “Use  the 
common  two-horse  lines  for  the  outside 
horses,  and  snap  the  branch  lines  into  the  bit 
of  the  middle  horse.  A  pair  of  additional 
branch  lines  are  needed,  which  should  be 
about  six  inches  longer  than  the  others,  with 
buckles  for  adjusting  their  length,  and  a  snap 
at  each  end.  Run  these  branch  lines  through 
the  rings  of  the  middle  harness,  and  snap 
them  into  the  bits  of  the  outside  horses. 
Cross  the  other  ends  over  the  back  of  the 
middle  horse  and  snap  them  into  the  buckle 
of  the  reins.” — The  method  of  arrangement 
of  the  reins  is  clear  from  the  above  engraving. 


Mot  Weatlaei*  Mints. — To-day,  May 
12,  the  temperature  has  been  100  degrees  in 
the  shade  with  us,  and  the  severe  heat  has 
been  too  great  for  human  comfort.  There 
are  some  precautions  which  the  present  high 
temperature  prompts  us  to  offer  to  those  who 
are  obliged  to  labor  out  of  doors  in  the  hot 
sun.  Avoid  drinking  large  quantities  of  cold 
water ;  it  is  better,  if  possible,  to  take  small 
draughts  at  frequent  intervals.  If  some  of 
the  cold  water  is  poured  upon  the  wrists,  or 
held  upon  the  temples,  or  both,  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  body  will  be  rapidly  reduced,  and 
with  better  effect  upon  the  system  than  if 
taken  internally.  A  light,  white  hat  is  far 
more  comfortable  than  a  black,  heavy  one, 
and  if  it  has  a  wet  cloth,  or  even  a  fresh  cab¬ 
bage-leaf,  placed  in  the  crown,  it  will  be  all 
the  more  cool  and  comfortable.  A  light  hand¬ 
kerchief  tied  loosely  about  the  neck,  will  pro¬ 
tect  it  from  the  burning  sun.  A  bath  at  night  is 
very  refreshing,  but  should  not  be  prolonged. 
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Keeping  One  Horse. 

[SECOND  PRIZE  ESSAT.  BY  T.  L.  NEVILL,  ST.  JOHNS, 
NEWFOUNDLAND.] 

To  keep  a  horse,  so  that  lie  may  render  the 
longest  continued,  and  greatest  amount  of 
valuable  service,  it  is  essential  that  he  should 
be  provided  with  comfortable  quarters. 

Several  excellent  barn-plans  have  recently 
appeared  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.  An  extended 


Fig.  1. — INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  LOOSE  BOX. 

description  of  one,  and  its  essentials,  would 
leave  but  little  space  for  other  important  mat¬ 
ters  of  horse  management.  The  stable  must 
be  dry,  warm,  light,  and  with  good  ventila¬ 
tion  ;  the  latter  to  be  managed  on  some  plan 
that  will  not  cause  currents  of  air  to  pass 
over  the  inmate.  A  loose  box  is  a  great 
comfort  to  a  horse.  The  name  seems  to 
frighten  most  people.  So  far  from  being  some 
complex  arrangement,  only  within  reach  of 
the  wealthy,  it  is  as  simple  as  possible.  A 
reasonably  wide  stall  may  be  used  as  one : 
but  a  few  inches  more  width  is  desirable,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  size  of  the  animal.  If  hard- 
worked,  a  horse  rests  more  completely  in  a 
loose  box  than  in 
a  stall,  and,  when 
idle,  he  can  exer¬ 
cise  himself  in  it 
sufficiently  to  pre¬ 
vent  stiffness  or 
swelling  of  the 
legs.  Few  stalls 
permit,  and  still 
fewer  horses  learn 
to  indulge,  while 
tied,  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  essential  to 
complete  repose. 
Probably  four 
horses,  stabled  in 
loose  boxes,  will 
do  the  work  of 
five  kept  in  stalls, 
and  therefore  a 
single  horse 
should  be  one- 
fiftli  more  effici¬ 
ent.  The  engrav¬ 
ings  here  given 
show  a  very  con¬ 
venient  loose  box 
rthat  has  been  in 
use  for  years.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  feed  can  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  outside.  The  door  may 
be  put  in  any  convenient  position.  In  the 
sketch  it  is,  probably,  in  the  worst  possible 
one ;  but,  at  the  end  of  a  narrow  shed  as 
here,  no  other  could  be  adopted  without  mak¬ 
ing  the  entrance  directly  from  the  outside. 


Fig.2.  SIDE  VIEW  OF  MANGER. 


Food— Buying  and  Feeding  it. 

The  American  Agriculturist  is  circulated  in 
so  many  and  widely  spread  districts,  each 
with  specialties  of  its  own  in  its  productions, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  give  specific  instructions 
as  to  the  kinds  of  food  to  be  used,  and  the 
best  mode  of  purchasing ;  or,  if  they  are 
given,  they  will  suit  but  one  locality.  In 
most  places  hay,  oats,  and  Indian  corn  will 
be  the  staples  ;  but  corn  meal,  peas,  barley, 
wheat  or  rye,  or  in  fact  any  farinaceous  food 
may  be  used.  Bran,  shorts,  linseed  meal, 
roots,  and  oaten  fodder  are  useful  for  a  vari¬ 
ety,  or  in  sickness.  In  summer  it  is  an  ad-= 
vantage  to  be  able  to  use  some  form  of  green 
fodder  in  place  of,  or  as  a  substitute  for,  some 
portion  of  the  hay.  Cut  grass,  clover,  green 
oats,  vetches,  lucern,  all  are  useful  and  of 
wide  spread  production. 

Market  facilities,  a  man’s  means,  or  space 
for  storage,  will  determine  whether  or  no 
feed  should  be  purchased  in  small  quantities, 
from  time  to  time  as  required,  or  in  large  ones 
sufficient  for  some  months,  or  even  a  year’s 
supply.  Whatever  is  used  let  it  be  sound 
and  sweet.  Do  not  let  a  low  price  tempt  to 
the  purchase  of  an  inferior,  musty  food. 
Having  secured  a  good  article,  store  it  prop¬ 
erly.  Hay  should  be  packed  as  closely  as 
possible  in  the  barn.  If  baled  hay  is  used,  a 
day’s  supply  should  be  shaken  out  loosely  to 
recover  its  bulk 
before  being  fed. 

It  is  so  compres¬ 
sed  that,  if  used 
directly  from  the 
bundle,  a  ration 
of  proper  weight 
will  not  distend 
the  bowels  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  give  a 
feeling  of  satis¬ 
fied  appetite;  that 
is,  your  horse  will 
apparently  want 
more.  Grain 
should  be  bright, 
clean,  plump, 
sweet,  and  heavy, 
and  it  is  the  better  for  not  being  new.  New 
gram  has  a  laxative  effect,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  new  hay.  Whatever  may  be  the  quantities 
purchased,  a  rat  and  mice-proof  place  of  stor¬ 
age  is  desirable  ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  secur¬ 
ed,  the  more  open  the  place  in  which  grain  is 
kept  the  better,  as  being  within  the  reach  of 
observation  and  cats.  Rats  do  not  like  the 
light  of  day,  nor  like  cats — particularly  cats. 
Some  divisions,  or  small  bins,  will  be  required 
in  which  to  keep  minor  articles  of  feed. 

A  horse  of  about  800  pounds  weight,  of  av¬ 
erage  appetite,  and  working  daily,  will  re¬ 
quire,  to  keep  him  in  condition,  14  pounds  of 
grain,  and  12  to  14  pounds  of  hay  per  diem  ; 
or,  if  stabled  all  the  year  round,  170  bushels 
of  oats  (30  pounds  per  bushel),  and  21/2  tons 
of  hay  per  annum,  or  their  equivalents  in 
other  articles  of  food.  These  are  sufficient 
quantities  in  the  hands  of  the  owner,  or  those 
of  that  scarce  article,  a  careful  servant.  In 
places  where  stocks  cannot  readily  be  replen¬ 
ished,  it  is  not.  safe  to  lay  in  the  exact  quan¬ 
tities,  as  some  may  accidentally  be  spoiled,  or 
a  harder  day’s  work  than  usual  will  require 
extra  feed.  Some  horses,  like  some  men,  are 
heartier  feeders  than  others,  and  really  re¬ 
quire  more  than  the  theoretical  average  al¬ 
lowance  to  keep  them  in  condition.  The  av¬ 
erage  is  correct  among  a  number  of  animals  ; 


Fig.  3. — GROUND  PLAN  OF 
THE  STABLE. 


but  for  a  “  one-horse  ”  arrangement  it  only 
gives  an  approximation,  though  a  near  one. 

If  the  animal  powers  be  taxed  to  their  ut¬ 
most  capacity,  they  must  be  sustained  by 
high  feeding,  and  a  horse’s  stomach,  or  rather 
his  powers  of  digestion,  have  then  to  be  the 
measure  of  his  feed.  Grain  is  here  intended. 
Any  increase  in  the  quantity  of  hay  would 
be  detrimental.  The  less  of  it  that  hard- 
driven  horses  get,  the  better,  so  long  as  they 
have  enough  to  make  that  hulk  of  food  which 
is  so  absolutely  essential  to  health. 

A  Variety  in  Food. 

An  occasional  change  of  food  is  beneficial. 
A  bran-mash,  given  after  a  hard  day,  or  on 
Saturday  night,  when  the  next  day  is  to  be 
one  of  rest,  or  easy  work,  helps  to  keep  the 
bowels  in  order.  Two  gallons  of  bran,  and 
half  a  gallon  of  Indian  meal,  scalded,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  steaming  (covered  up)  until 
cool  enough  to  be  eaten,  will  serve  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  up  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  strength.  When  used  as  feed,  mashes 
should  not  be  sloppy,  but  for  sickness  they 
should  be  so.  Considerable  judgment  and 
care  is  required  in  substituting  one  kind  of 
food  for  another.  It  must  be  done  very  grad¬ 
ually,  or  serious  sickness  may  result.  A  full 
ration  of  wheat,  for  instance,  given  to  a  horse 
accustomed  only  to  oats,  would  probably 
bring  on  a  serious  attack  of  colic. 

Grain  should  be  fed  by  weight,  one  kind 
being  so  much  heavier  than  another.  A  gal¬ 
lon  of  Indian  corn  weighs  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  one  of  oats.  It  is  more  convenient 
to  have  measures  of  the  proper  capacity  to 
contain  a  ration,  than  to  weigh  each  one  as 
required.  Among  English-speaking  people 
the  oat  is  regarded  as  the  standard  grain  for 
horses,  though  Indian  corn  alone  is  used 
through  extensive  regions.  In  the  East,  bar¬ 
ley  and  chopped  straw  are  the  exclusive  ar¬ 
ticles  of  food.  Peas  are  useful  as  an  adjunct 
to  oats,  in  the  proportion  of  3/3  oats  to  */3  peas. 

The  Carrot  is  the  root  for  horses,  as  it  ex¬ 
erts  a  beneficial  action  on  their  health,  and 
may  be  given,  cut  in  long  slices,  in  rations  of 
five  or  six  pounds.  Other  roots,  turnips, 
parsnips,  ruta  bagas,  beets,  mangolds,  pota¬ 
toes,  are  all  relished,  and  may  be  used  occa¬ 
sionally  with  advantage. 

It  is  of  very  questionable  benefit  to  turn  a 
horse  out  to  graze  after  his  day’s  work  is 
over,  and  even  sometimes  an  act  of  cruelty. 
It  is  so  when  a  poor  brute  that  has  been  forced 
to  labor  hard  in  our  service  all  day,  has  to  cut 
his  own  food  through  the  night ;  and  he  is 
often  obliged  to  do  this  on  an  indifferent  pas¬ 
ture,  at  a  time  when  he  should  be  resting. 

The  knowledge  gained  from  over  thirty 
years’  experience  as  an  owner  and  user  of 
horses,  is,  that  grazing  is  altogether  a  mis¬ 
take  for  those  at  hard  work,  though  it  is  an 
advantage  to  substitute  some  of  the  kinds  of 
green  fodder,  previously  mentioned,  for  the 
hay  (or  a  portion  of  it),  during  a  month  or 
six  weeks  in  summer.  It  is  not  intended  to 
deny  that  very  great  benefit  will  most  likely 
be  derived  by  a  sick  or  stale  horse  from  a  few 
weeks’  run,  that  implying  complete  idleness. 
If  he  gets  about  half  his  working  allowance 
of  grain,  he  will  go  to  work  again  like  a  new 
animal,  and  be  fit  for  it,  too,  as  the  grain 
keeps  him  in  good,  hard  condition. 

It  is  decidedly  an  advantage  to  crush  or 
crack  all  grain  fed  to  animals,  as  a  matter  of 
economy,  because,  after  the  operation,  the 
whole  will  be  digested.  If  left  to  the  teeth, 
some  grains  will  escape  mastication,  and  be 
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voided  whole,  particularly  by  a  greedy  feed¬ 
er.  The  use  of  chaif ,  to  about  twice  the  bulk 
of  the  grain,  and  mixed  with  it,  in  a  measure 
forces  horses  to  grind  its  food  properly. 

To  give  cut  feed  altogether  is  probably  a 
matter  of  questionable  benefit.  The  opera¬ 
tion  may  save  a  little  hay,  which,  when 
chaffed,  is  swallowed  more  quickly  than  when 
long.  For  animals  working  during  many 
hours  this  is  claimed  as  a  merit.  This  speed 
is  at  the  expense  of  a  deficient  admixture  of 
saliva  with  the  food,  and  is  consequently  a 
source  of  indigestion.  With  horses,  indiges¬ 
tion  frequently  means  colic,  and  colic — death. 

A  comparatively  idle  horse  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  all  the  amusement  he  can  get 
out  of  his  hay,  instead  of  shortening  the  time 
required  for  its  consumption,  by  putting  it 
through  the  cutter.  It  will  tend  to  save  the 
manger  and  stable  fittings  from  his  teeth. 

The  hours  of  feeding  will  depend  so  entire¬ 
ly  on  the  work  to  be  done,  that  specific  direc¬ 
tions  cannot  be  given,  but  the  most  regular 
hours  possible  must  be  adopted.  Recollect 
that  the  horse’s  stomach  is  but  a  small  one, 
and  requires  to  be  frequently  replenished.  He 
should  not  go  more  than  four,  or  at  the  out¬ 
side  five  hours  without  feeding.  Give  about 
half  the  daily  ration  of  hay,  and  one-third  of 
the  grain,  in  the  evening,  and  the  remainder 
at  the  most  convenient  times  during  the  day. 
It  is  thought  that  more  good  is  derived  from 
the  grain  if  fed  after  the  hay  has  been  eaten. 

A  lump  of  rock  salt  should  be  within  the 
reach  of  every  horse,  one  might  almost  say 
of  every  animal,  to  be  licked  when  inclina¬ 
tion  prompts.  If  rock  salt  is  not  attainable, 
a  little  common  salt  should  be  given  occasion¬ 
ally  in  the  feed. 

Water  and  Watering. 

The  safest  plan  of  giving  water,  is  to  have 
it  within  reach  at  all  times,  of  course  except¬ 
ing  when  a  horse  is  over-heated.  Then  half 
a  pail  of  water,  with  the  chill  off  (not  warm), 
in  which  half  a  pint  of  oat  or  Indian  meal 
has  been  stirred,  is  at  once  safe  and  refresh¬ 
ing.  This  is  also  useful  on  a  journey,  as  on  a 
long  one  a  horse  cannot  feed  every  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  without  cloying  the  appetite. 
Something  is  then  wanted  immediately  be¬ 
tween  feeds,  and  a  drink  of  meal  and  water 
is  the  thing  to  be  given. 

If  water  cannot  be  supplied  constantly  to 
a  vessel  in  the  stable,  the  next  best  way  of 
watering  is  at  a  tank  or  brook,  to  which  the 
horse  is  led,  and  where  he  can  take  as  much 
as  he  pleases.  This  ad  libitum  use.  of  water 
cannot  be  indulged  in  when  fast  work  is  re¬ 
quired,  but  this  is  not  written  for  the  racing 
stable.  In  ordinary  work  it  is  safe  and  com¬ 
forting.  Very  many  horses  are  seriously  in¬ 
jured  from  the  absurb  notion  that  restraint 
is  necessary  in  drinking,  and  many  are  killed 
by  it.  A  horse  so  restrained  will  surely,  some 
time  or  other,  get  the  opportunity  for  a  big 
drink,  an  opportunity  he  will  as  surely  make 
use  of,  and  perhaps  fatally.  The  animal  that 
habitually  has  access  to  water,  will  not  con¬ 
sume  so  much,  nor  evince  that  desperate, 
eager  desire  shown  by  those  that  are  restrain¬ 
ed,  and  may  usually  be  allowed,  and  with 
safety,  to  take  it  at  any  time.  If  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  watering  place  presents  itself,  a 
mile  or  so  before  reaching  home,  and  the  horse 
allowed  to  drink  there,  even  if  somewhat 
warm,  he  will  be  ready  for  his  feed  immedi¬ 
ately  after  being  unhitched. 

A  good  bed  keeps  a  horse  clean  when  lay¬ 
ing  down,  and  aids  his  rest.  Wheat  straw 


is  the  best  article  of  which  to  make  it,  and 
about  five  cwt.  per  annum  will  be  needed. 

Diseases  of  tlie  Horse. 

Horses  are  liable  to  many  ailments,  and 
some  that  run  their  course  very  rapidly.  It 
is  not  possible,  within  the  limits  of  this  article, 
to  discuss  them,  and  their  treatment  should 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geon.  To  treat  diseases  empirically  is  highly 
objectionable,  either  for  man  or  beast.  It  is 
better  to  maintain  health  by  careful  and  regu¬ 
lar  feeding,  cleanliness,  and  the  avoidance  of 
draughts  and  chills,  than  to  have  to  resort  to 
doctoring.  Should  a  horse  seem  unwell,  a 
little  judicious  inaction  is  often  the  best 
course.  A  day’s  rest,  stoppage  of  the  grain 
rations,  and  restraint  in  the  matter  of  hay, 
will  be  likely  to  put  him  quite  right  again. 
Three  bran  mashes,  given  on  alternate  nights, 
in  which  1  oz.  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  1  oz. 
Cream  of  Tartar,  1  oz.  Nitre,  and  y4  oz.  of 
Black  Antimony  have  been  mixed,  will  proba¬ 
bly  cure  trifling  ailments,  and  be  specially  use¬ 
ful  for  hide-bound,  surfeit,  itchiness  of  the 
skin,  cracked  heels,  or  similar  disorders,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  topical  treatment,  effect 
a  cure.  If  there  is  indigestion  and  its  conse¬ 
quent  flatulence,  the  addition  to  each  mash 
of  1  oz.  of  Ground  Ginger  will  be  useful. 

An  unthrifty  horse  will  receive  great  bene¬ 
fit  from  3  oz.  cold-drawn  Linseed  Oil,  given 
every  alternate  night,  for  a  fortnight,  in  a 
cold  mash.  It  will  not  produce  any  immedi¬ 
ate  effect,  but  in  a  month  the  skin  should  be 
soft,  loose,  and  glossy,  and  a  manifest  im¬ 
provement  in  flesh  be  visible.  Boiled  barley, 
in  which  a  little  molasses  is  mixed,  is  a  fine 
help  in  bringing  a  horse  into  flesh. 

Young  horses,  when  shedding  their  teeth, 
or  cutting  the  bridle  teeth  ;  and  older  ones, 
when  put  on  higher  feeding  than  they  are  ac¬ 
customed  to,  sometimes  suffer  from  a  swel¬ 
ling  of  the  mouth  called  lampas.  The  ridges 
or  bars  project  below  the  teeth,  and  prevent 
or  interfere  with  mastication.  For  constitu¬ 
tional  treatment,  give  the  mashes  previously 
described,  and  either  scarify  the  bars  with  a 
sharp  knife,  or  rub  them  with  a  stick  of  lu¬ 
nar  caustic.  Horses  to  wdiorn  the  mashes 
have  been  given,  and  whose  mouths  have  had 
no  other  treatment  than  frequent  rubbings 
with  coarse  dry  salt,  have  rapidly  got  rid  of 
the  lampas.  Other  swellings  of  the  mouth, 
or  rather  inside  the  cheek,  called  bags,  or 
“  barbs,”  can  be  reduced  in  the  same  way. 

Attacks  of  Colic  most  frequently  are  the 
result  of  carelessness,  tthd  generally  may  be 
traced  to  a  horse  having  drank  cold  water 
when  heated,  or  immediately  after  being  fed, 
by  being  gorged  with  food  after  long  fasting, 
or  being  chilled  by  currents  of  cold  air. 
Some  horses  are  constitutionally  more  liable 
to  it  than  others.  The  first  symptoms  are  a 
general  fidgetiness,  accompanied  by  lifting 
of  the  feet,  very  quickly,  followed  by  violent 
rolling.  These  symptoms  also  indicate  other 
disorders,  requiring  very  different  treatment 
from  colic.  There  are  two  that  distinguish 
colic  from  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  In 
the  former,  the  horse  will  strike  his  belly  vio¬ 
lently  with  his  feet,  and  will  feed  between 
the  paroxysms  of  pain  ;  but  in  the  latter, 
though  he  may  lift  his  feet,  he  will  not  strike, 
and  the  pain  is  continuous. 

When  colic  symptoms  are  accompanied  by 
constipation,  the  first  care  must  be  to  empty 
the  bowels  by  “back-raking”  and  injections 
of  warm  water.  Here,  clearly,  the  stimulat¬ 
ing  medicines  proper  to  flatulent  colic  would 


be  inappropriate,  and  most  likely  produce  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  bowels.  Flatulent  colic  is 
the  more  frequent  and  sudden  form,  requir¬ 
ing  prompt  treatment,  and  perhaps  with  what 
may  be  at  hand  in  a  country  place.  A  horse 
got  quickly  well  after  the  administration  of 
y4  pint  of  Gin,  and  2  oz.  of  Ground  Ginger, 
mixed  with  water  to  fill  a  soda-water  bottle, 
from  which  it  was  poured  down  his  throat. 
Equal  parts  of  Whiskey  and  Milk,  and  from 
half  a  pint  to  a  pint  at  a  time  has  been  useful. 
A  veterinary  prescription  for  colic,  is  : 

Spirits  of  Turpentine,  -1  ounces, 

Linseed  Oil,  12  ounces, 

Laudanum,  li  ounce, 

to  be  mixed,  and  given  every  hour  until  the 
pain  ceases.  Bathing  the  belly  with  hot  wa¬ 
ter,  and  friction,  are  both  useful.  If  a  horse 
is  led  about  quietly,  not  galloped,  as  will  be 
done  by  ignorant  grooms,  it  will  aid  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  medicine,  and  prevent  a  horse 
from  hurting  himself  by  rolling,  as  he  will 
be  apt  to  do,  during  the  paroxysms  of  pain. 

Worms  are  a  bite  noir  to  horse  owners,  and 
probably  get  credit  for  doing  more  mischief 
than  they  really  cause.  They  are  chiefly  of 
two  kinds  :  one,  pinkish  in  color,  and  like  an 
angle  worm  in  appearance,  and  the  other 
much  smaller,  and  resembling  a  short  piece 
of  thick  thread,  or  fine  twine.  The  first  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  small  intestines,  and  the 
latter  in  the  parts  near  the  vent.  A  horse  in¬ 
fested  with  the  larger  kind  of  worms  wTill 
have  an  irregular  appetite,  eating  voracious¬ 
ly  at  times,  but  without  deriving  benefit  from 
his  food ;  and  is  apt  to  be  weak  and  thin, 
sliowTing  that  certain  sign  of  unthrift,  a  star¬ 
ing  coat.  It  is  this  variety  that  is  most  mis¬ 
chievous  ;  the  smaller  ones  being  more  an¬ 
noying  than  injurious,  causing,  as  they  do, 
very  considerable  itching  and  irritation.  A 
scurfy  appearance  about  the  vent,  and  under 
the  tail,  indicates  the  presence  of  worms. 

A  medicine  composed  of  2  drachms  of 
powdered  Sulphate  of  Iron,  and  */3  drachm 
of  powdered  Ginger,  mixed  with  Linseed 
Meal  into  a  ball,  to  be  given  every  morning 
for  a  week,  and  followed  by  a  dose  of  Lin¬ 
seed  Oil,  is  a  recognized  mode  of  treatment 
for  the  larger  pink  worms.  The  smaller  ones 
are  best  dislodged  by  the  daily  injection  of 
a  pint  of  Linseed  Oil,  mixed  with  a  little 
Turpentine.  Occasional  washes  are  useful, 
as  the  appetite  and  the  bowels  may  indicate. 

Bots  may  be  killed  by  giving  medicines 
sufficiently  strong  to  be  fatal  to  the  horse, 
and  so  get  rid  of  both  together.  Their  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  stomach  is  mechanical,  and 
they  will  remain  there  until  the  season  of 
their  escape  arrives.  To  prevent  them,  let 
the  eggs  from  which  they  proceed,  and  which 
may  be  seen  as  yellow  nits  attached  to  the 
hairs  of  the  legs,  and  some  parts  of  the  body 
in  summer,  be  removed,  so  that  the  horse  can 
not  get  them  into  its  stomach  by  licking. 
(concluded  next  month.) 


S.oading  Elay. — To  properly  dispose  of 
the  hay  as  it  is  pitched  upon  the  wagon,  re¬ 
quires  considerable  skill.  Long,  wide,  and 
low  loads  are  much  better  than  the  opposite, 
for  both  the  pitcher  and  the  loader  ;  besides, 
there  is  much  less  danger  of  the  load  slipping 
off,  or  the  wagon  being  upset  by  an  unequal¬ 
ity  in  the  surface  of  the  field.  If  a  horse- 
fork  is  used  for  unloading,  the  person  who 
manages  the  loading  should  bear  this  in  mind, 
and  so  place  the  hay  as  it  is  pitched  to  him, 
that  the  fork  will  work  to  the  best  advantage. 
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How  to  Build  a  Small  Boat. 

Boats  are  often  a  great  convenience,  if  not 
a  necessity  upon  a  farm,  besides  which  they 
may  be  a  source  of  much  healthful  recrea¬ 
tion.  It  is  our  aim  to  answer  here  many 
questions  about  boats  by  describing  the  con¬ 


struction  of  two  of  the  leading  sorts  of  small  1 
boats.  A  cheap  and  durable  flat-bottomed 
boat  may  be  made  in  the  following  way  : 
The  bottom  is  of  two  white  pine  boards,  or 
other  light,  strong  stuff,  tongued  and  grooved 
together,  and  afterwards  cut  to  the  shape 
shown  in  figure  1.  The  proportions  given  in 
the  engraving  may  vary  to  suit  circum¬ 
stance?.  Cut  the  edge  very  accurately,  giv¬ 
ing  to  it  a  slight  bevel  upwards  that  the  joint 
with  the  side  boards  may  be  close  and  water¬ 
tight.  The  stern  is  usually  made  of  a  Tama¬ 
rack  “  knee,”  though  other  wood  will  answer, 
in  the  shape  shown  in  figure  2.  The  front  of 
the  upright  part  of  the  “knee ’’should  be 
bevelled  to  an  edge,  the  bottom  being  dressed 
and  fastened  to  the  keel  with  screws  or 
-wrought  nails.  The  stern  should  be  6  inches 
wider  at  the  top  than 
at  the  bottom  ;  y4-inch 
Spruce  stuff  is  best  for 
the  sides.  To  give  the 
proper  shape  to  the 
boat,  two  mold-boards 
are  put  in  at  the  dotted 
lines  shown  in  figure  1,  to  be  removed  when 
the  sides  are  in  place.  Clamps  should  be 
used  to  hold  the  side  boards  in  position 
while  being  fitted  to  the  stem  and  stern. 
Lap  the  second  board  nearly  one  inch  over 
the  first,  and  place  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth 
dipped  in  tar  between  tk :  '  aids  to  make 


the  joints  water  tight.  After  the  sides  are 
in,  remove  the  molds  and  put  in  two  ribs 
which  should  be  of  white  oak,  ’/2  by  l1/,  inch, 
made  pliable  by  soaking  in  water,  and  secured 
in  place  by  clinched  nails.  A  strip  of  board, 
2  inches  wide,  should  be  nailed  around  the 
outside  of  the  boat  near  the  top,  or  gunwale, 
and  the  seats,  etc.,  put  in,  as  shown  in  fig¬ 
ure  3.  The  pair  of  oars  may  be  of  ash,  but 
many  will  prefer  paddles  for  a  small  boat  of 
this  kind.  The  cost  of  such  a  boat  will  de¬ 
pend  very  much  upon  the  finish  given  it. 

Lap-Streak  Boats  ;  suitable  for  rowing 
or  sailing,  may  be  made  of  any  desired  size  ; 
the  proportions  to  be  observed  in  building 
them  are,  to  have  the  length  £  or  5  times  the 
width.  The  greater  width  being  adapted  for 
mast  and  sail.  The  first  item  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  this  boat  is  the  keel,  which 
should  be  a  piece  of  strong  white  oak,  6 
inches  wide  and  2  inches  thick,  dressed  to  an 
inch  at  the  bottom,  and  grooved  at  the  top,  to 
receive  the  first  streak,  or  side  board.  This 
keel  should  be  fastened  upon  trestles,  by 


means  of  wedges,  to  enable  the  work  to  be 
conveniently  done.  The  stem  of  the  boat 
may  be  of  a  “natural  crook”  of  hard-wood, 
sawed  to  a  proper  curve,  and  mortised  to  the 
end  of  the  keel.  The  stem,  after  being  cut 
to  a  proper  shape,  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  rear, 
end  of  the  keel  of  the  boat  by  a  “knee.” 

The  three  mold-boards,  to  give 
shape  to  the  boat,  are  next  made, 
and  fitted  lightly  to  the  keel,  as 
they  are  to  be  removed  when 
the  sides  are  finished.  The  trest¬ 
les,  and  keel,  with  the  stem, 
stern,  and  mold-boards  are  shown 
in  fig.  4.  The  next  work  is  laying 
on  the  streaks,  or  side  boards.  These  should 
be  made  of  white  pine,  spruce,  or  cedar, 
smoothly  dressed.  They  need  to  be  cut  of  a 
particular  shape,  and  this  is  determined  by 
clamping  the  streak  upon  the  molds,  as  shown 
in  figure  4,  marking  the  line  to  be  cut,  with 
a  pencil.  The  first  board  is  fitted  to  the  keel 


Fig.  4. — THE  TRESTLES,  KEEL,  STEM,  STERN,  ETC.. 

and  firmly  nailed  the  whole  length,  no  nails 
being  driven  into  the  mold-boards.  The 
nails  should  be  very  pliable,  so  that  they  can 
be  easily  clinched  on  the  inside  with  a  light 
hammer,  a  heavy  one  being  held  on  the  head 
of  the  nail.  As  soon  as  the  sides  are  finished, 
the  ribs  may  be  put  in  ;  they  should  be  made 
of  white  oak,  and  secured  in  place  by 
clinched  nails.  There  should  be  some  short 
ribs  running  up  only  part  way  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  boat.  A  narrow  board  is  nailed 
upon  the  inside  to  the  ribs,  a  short 
distance  below  the  rim,  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  seats,  etc.  The  gunwale 
is  made  by  nailing  a  streak 
along  the  inside  of  the  boat,  it 
resting  upon  the  libs.  The  row- 
locks,  rudder,  etc.,  may  be  ar¬ 
ranged  as  shown  in  figure  5. 
If  it  is  desired  to  have  the  boat  arranged  for  a 
sail,  the  mast  can  be  “  stepped  ”  into  a  piece  of 
plank  placed  in  the  forward  part  of  the  boat, 
with  a  strap  of  iron  to  embrace  the  mast, 
fastened  to  one  edge  of  the  forward  seat.  All 


the  parts  as  they  are  put  together  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  good  coat  of  paint,  so  that  the  boat 
may  be  water  tight,  and  as  durable  as  possible. 
When  not  in  use  keep  it  under  cover. 

In  treating  this  important  subject  of  Boat 
Building,  about  which  we  have  so  many  in¬ 
quiries  every  year,  we  have  reproduced  some 
illustrations  which  were  used  ten  years  ago. 


Canada  Thistles. 

There  is  a  common  impression  that  Canada 
Thistles  can  be  readily  killed,  if  cut  at  the 
right  time,  and  several  have  asked,  “  what  is 
the  proper  time  to  cut  them  ?  ”  The  life  of 
this  troublesome  weed  is  governed  by  the 
same  laws  as  that  of  other  and  useful  plants. 
If  we  set  out  a  bed  of  Asparagus  or  Rhubarb, 
we  do  not  cut  the  shoots  of  the  one  or  the 
leaves  of  the  other  continuously  all  through 
the  season.  We  take  the  early  shoots  and 
leaves,  but  stop  in  time  to  allow  the  foliage 
to  prepare  a  stock  of  provisions,  and  to  store 
it  in  the  magazine  below  ground — the  roots, 
in  order  that  we  may  have  a  crop  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  In  these  cases  we  cut  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  save  the  roots.  With  the  Can¬ 
ada  Thistle  and  other  perennial  weeds,  we 
wish  to  cut  so  as  to  destroy  the  roots.  The 
thistle  pushes  up  its  stems,  these  flower  and 
bear  seeds,  and  it  does  this  largely  from  its 
underground  stores  of 
food.  Having  provid¬ 
ed  for  flowers  and 
seeds,  the  leaves  of  the 
thistle  are  at  work  in¬ 
creasing  and  strength¬ 
ening  the  roots  for 
the  next  year’s  crop. 
Hence  the  under, 
ground  part  of  the 
plant  is  at  its  weakest 
at  flowering  time.  By 
cutting  it  then,  we 
not  only  destroy  all 
the  work  it  has  done  in  preparing  the  flowers, 
but  we  at  the  same  time  prevent  it  effectu¬ 
ally  from  maturing  its  crop  of  seeds.  When 
the  stems  above  ground  are  cut  away,  the 
roots  push  other  stems,  and  at  this  time,  in¬ 
stead  of  storing  up  supplies,  the  roots  are 
expanding  them.  This,  then,  when  the  Thistle 
is  blooming,  or  about  to  do  so,  is  the  time 
when  the  greatest  injury  can  be  inflicted 
upon  it.  But  with  the  Canada  Thistle,  once 
cutting,  while  it  greatly  weakens,  will  by  no 
means  kill  it,  and  there  is  no  time  at  which 
it  can  be  destroyed  at  a  single  cutting.  The 
only  proper  way  with  this  and  similar  plants 
is,  to  cut  the  shoots  that  first  appear,  and  to 
continue  as  long  as  there  is  anything  to  cut. 
That  continued  and  persistent  cutting  will 
conquer  the  Canada  Thistle,  and  that  even 
worse  weed,  the  Horse  Nettle  ( Solanum  Caro- 
linense),  we  have  positive  knowledge,  but  no 
half-way  work  will  prevail.  It  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  advised  for  Canada  Thistles,  to  cut 
just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
apply  salt  to  the  cut  root.  Perhaps  salt  is  of 
service  in  killing  a 
portion  of  the  root, 
but  it  is  only  practi¬ 
cable  on  a  small  scale. 
Where  the  weed 
abounds,  and  it  has 
been  decided  that  it 
shall  be  eradicated, 
the  reliance  must  be 
upon  cutting,  which 
must  be  done  often 
and  continuously,  even  if  the  work  leads 
one  into  the  next  year — and  the  next. 


4|isiekly  THLsituring  ILive  — 

The  best  beef  is  young  beef ;  reaching  its 
greatest  point  of  superiority  at  from  2  to  3 
years.  The  same  is  true  of  sheep  and  swine. 
A  wether,  for  the  best  mutton,  should  be  in 


Fiff.  2. — A  “  KNEE. 
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market  at  two  years.  As  a  general  rule,  a 
250-lb.  pig  is  much  better  in  quality  and  more 
profitable  than  a  hog  that  weighs  500  lbs. 
The  point  of  appreciation  of  quickly  matur¬ 
ing  animals  is  being  reached,  though  some¬ 
what  gradually,  and  it  remains  to  improve 
the  various  breeds,  especial  regard  being  taken 
to  carefully  select  those  animals  to  breed 
from  that  come  to  maturity  at  an  early  age. 


A  Hand  Protector. 

Mr.  Samuel  R.  Ludlow,  Fannin  Co.,  Texas, 
writes  One  ‘  trick,’  as  they  say  here,  has 
done  me  good  service,  and  I  am  glad  to 
mention  it  for  the  benefit  of  others,  namely  : 
— a  leather  protection  for  the  hands,  which 
is  very  useful,  while  handling  timber,  brush, 


and  briers.  This  protector  is  made  by  cut¬ 
ting  a  section  of  an  old  boot  leg,  so  as  to  pass 
around  the  hand.  Cut  a  hole  for  the  thumb 
at  one  side,  near  the  edge,  and  lace  up  the 
band  of  leather  on  the  opposite  side  with  a 
leather  thread  cut  from  some  other  part  of 
the  boot.  This  is  a  good  e glove’  to  wear, 
and  enables  one  to  pull  down  vines  regard¬ 
less  of  thorns,  and  where  they  are  as  abun¬ 
dant,  aggressive,  and  persistent  as  ours,  quite 
an  item  in  time  is  saved  by  using  this  protec¬ 
tor.” — The  engraving  herewith  given  is  made 
from  a  neat  sketch  of  the  hand  protector 
which  accompanied  Mr.  L.’s  letter. 


A  Movable  Side  to  a  Work  Bench. 

A  “  Eest  ”  that  can  be  raised  or  lowered,  is 
very  convenient  for  holding  long,  wide  boards 
while  planing  their  edges.  Mr.  Josiah  Crow¬ 
foot,  Washington  Co.,  Wis.,  sends  a  sketch  of 
a  movable  side  to  a  work  bench,  from  which 


MOVABLE  SIDE  TO  A  WORK  BENCH. 


the  engraving  herewith  presented,  is  made. 
The  movable  board  is  shown  at  a,  and  is  so 
adjusted  as  to  be  always  level,  or  parallel 
with  the  top  of  the  bench.  There  are  two 
slanting  holes,  b,  b,  -with  steps,  about  1  $•  inch 
rise,  and  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  so  that 
when  a  narrow  board  is  raised  up  against  the 
straight  sides  of  the  slots,  it  is  elevated 
equally  at  both  ends.  When  it  is  desired  to 
lower  the  “  side,”  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
push  it  against  the  straight  side  of  the  slot 
and  let  it  drop  as  far  as  needed.  The  board, 
a,  can  be  4  to  6  inches  wide,  having  1-inch 


pins  through  it,  to  rest  in  the  slots,  with  a 
little  piece  of  board  on  the  inside  of  each  to 
keep  the  pins  in  place.  The  construction  of 
the  movable  slide  or  “  rest  ”  of  the  work  bench 
is  made  clear  by  the  accompanying  engraving. 


The  Army  Worm. 


The  alleged  appearance  of  the  Army  Worm 
in  the  States  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
has  caused  alarm  among  farmers  in  the 
localities  where  it  is  said  to  have  appeared. 

It  is  so  much  earlier  (the  middle  of  May) 
than  it  is  usual  for  the  insect  to  take  up  its 
march  of  devastation,  that  it  is  most  likely 
that  some  other  caterpillar  has  been  mistaken 
for  it.  The  newspaper  accounts  that 
have  thus  far  appeared  are,  of  course, 
very  indefinite,  but  so  far  as  can  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  description  of  their 
ravages,  and  the  fact  that  they  have  thus 
far  injured  only  garden  crops,  we  doubt 
if  the  Army  Worm  has  been  seen  at  all. 

From  the  meagre  accounts  given,  they 
are  no  doubt  one  of  the  several  Cut¬ 
worms,  which  are  never  excessively 
numerous,  and  may  be  easily  captured. 

As  to  the  true  Army  Worm,  we  gave  a 
year  ago — July  1880 — a  history  of  the  in¬ 
sect,  and  engravings,  that  will  allow  it 
to  be  readily  recognized,  and  those  in¬ 
terested  are  referred  to  that  number. 

When  the  “Army”  was  close  at  hand  last 
year,  on  Long  Island,  various  methods 
of  arresting  it  in  its  march  and  di¬ 
minishing  the  numbers  were  suggested  by 
us,  and  these  and  others  were  tried  upon  a 
large  scale.  But  two  modes  of  warfare 
seemed  to  be  of  value  ;  one  of  these  was  to 
make  a  trench  across  the  line  of  their  march 
and  place  in  this  freshly  cut  grass,  Red-top 
being  their  favorite  food.  The  grass  was 
sprinkled  with  water  in  which  Paris  Green 
or  London  Purple  was  stirred,  precisely  as  if 
it  were  to  be  applied  for  Potato-beetles.  Large 
numbers  were  thus  poisoned.  The  second 
method,  and  the  one  preferred  to  all  others, 
was  to  prepare  the  trench  and  to  dig  pits  or 
holes  every  rod  or  so  in  the  bottom  of  it. 
These  pits,  about  a  foot  square  and  two  feet 
deep,  must  have  straight,  smooth  sides. 

The  trench  is  made  by  running  the  plow  two 
or  three  times  in  the  furrow,  and  with  its 
straight  side  next  the  field  to  be  protected;  it 
is  finished  by  the  use  of  spades,  making  the 
side  towards  the  field  as  straight  and  as 
smooth  as  possible.  The  worms  being  checked 
by  the  wall  of  the  ditch,  wander  to  find  a 
place  of  escape,  and  fall  into  the  pits.  When 
one  set  "bf  pits  is  nearly  filled  with  worms, 
others  are  dug,  using  a  part  of  the  earth  to 
fill  up  the  first  made  pits  and  bury  their  con¬ 
tents.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  watch  of  the 
trench,  lest  some  break  may  allow  the  army  Flg' 2- 
to  pass  over  it.  The  worms  rest  during  the 
night,  but  as  soon  as  they  feel  the  warmth 
of  the  morning  they  start  on  their  march. 


The  Rocky  Mountain  Locust,  alias  Western 
Grasshopper. 

BY  PROP.  C.  Y.  RILEY. 

The  Western  readers  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  intensely  interested  in  everything  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  destructive  insect,  known  as  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Locust,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Editors 
I  give  herewith  a  summary  of  facts  concerning  it. 

Egg-laying  and  Hatching. — Figure  1  illustrates 
the  manner  in  which  the  female  lays  her  eggs. 
With  two  pair  of  horny  valves  at  the  tip  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  she  is  able  to  drill  a  cylindrical  hole  in  the 
ground,  preferring  for  this  purpose  soil  that  is 
rather  firm,  though  not  too  hard.  In  a  moist 
climate,  or  where  vegetation  is  rank,  she  chooses 
bare  and  exposed  places,  but  in  her  native  range, 


Fig.  1.— a,  a,  a,  female  locust  in  different  positions,  ovipositing; 
b,  egg-pod  extracted  from  ground,  with  the  end  broken  open;  c, 
eggs ;  5,  e,  eartli  partially  removed,  to  show  an  egg-mass  already  in 
place,  and  one  being  placed  ;  f,  shows  where  such  a  mass  has  been 
covered  up. 

viz.,  the  Northwestern  Plains,  where  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  usually  scant  and  short,  she  chooses  rather 
the  shade  at  the  base  of  some  Sage  bush  or  Grease- 
wood  shrub.  When  the  hole  is  once  drilled  the 
eggs  are  laid  in  four  tolerably  regular  rows  (flg.  2), 
interspersed  by  a  fluid  which  is  frothy  and  mucous, 
and  which  dries  around  the  eggs  and  fills  up  the 
neck  of  the  burrow  (fig.  2,  d).  Each  female  lays 
from  two  to  three  batches  of  eggs,  each  batch  con¬ 
taining  about  30  eggs.  The  eggs  are  laid  through¬ 
out  the  late  summer  and  fall  months  until  winter 
sets  in,  at  which  time  every  stage  of  embryonic 
development  can  he  found.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
eggs  remain  unhatched  until  the  ensuing  spring. 

Habits  and  Development. — The  young  locusts 
congregate  in  large  numbers  in  warm  and  sunny 
places.  At  night,  or  during  cold  and  damp  weather, 
they  usually  huddle  together  under  any  shelter  or 
rubbish  that  may  be  at  hand.  They  do  not  migrate 
until  they  have  eaten  off  the  vegetation  where  they 
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'Fop-dressing1  Meadows. — As  soon  as 
the  first  cut  of  grass  is  made,  an  application 
of  well-rotted,  finely  divided  manure  may  be 
made  with  very  profitable  returns.  The  ma¬ 
nure  protects  the  exposed  surfaces  of  the  base 
of  the  grass  plants  from  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  furnishes  the  necessary  nourishment  to 
the  roots  of  the  plants.  A  new  growth  is 
soon  produced,  making  the  land  profitable 
either  as  a  pasture  or  for  a  second  mowing. 


-Egg-mass.— a,  from  the  side,  within  burrow;  b,  from 
beneath  ;  c,  from  above— enlarged. 

hatch.  This  usually  happens  when  they  are  about 
one-third  or  one-half  grown.  They  then  travel 
during  the  warmer  hours  of  the  day  by  alternately 
walking  and  hopping  in  vast  bodies  in  some  given 
direction.  In  thus  travelling  they  move  at  the 
average  rate  of  about  three  yards  a  minute.  There 
is  a  widespread  popular  belief  that  they  are  led  in 
these  movements  by  so-called  kings  or  queens,  but 
this  is  an  error,  and  the  belief  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  other  large,  full-fledged  locusts  belonging  to 
other  genera,  which  hibernate  in  the  winged  state, 
are  frequently  seen  with  these  marching  bevies. 
There  are  six  stages  of  growth,  i.  e.,  the  locust 
moults  at  five  different  periods.  The  change  at 
each  of  these  moults  is  but  slight,  and  the  wing- 
pads  are.  first  distinctly  noticeable  and  turned  hp 
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in  the  fourth  stage,  or  after  the  third  moult. 
After  the  fourth  moult  we  have  the  true  pupa 
stage  (fig.  3,  e),  and  with  the  fifth  moult  the  wings 
are  acquired,  the  process  being  illustrated  at  figure 
4.  The  time  required  from  hatching  to  full  de¬ 
velopment  varies  according  to  season  and  weather, 
cold  and  wet  weather  retarding,  and  warm  weather 
accelerating  development.  It  averages,  however, 


Fig.  3.— a,  a,  newly  hatched  larvae ;  b,  full-grown  larva  , 
c,  pupa  of  the  locust. 

two  months.  There  is  but  one  generation  each 
year,  the  term  of  the  insect’s  life  being  bounded  by 
the  spring  and  autumn  frosts. 

Food  Plants. — The  Rocky  Mountain  Locust, 
when  hard  pushed  will  feed  upon  dry  bark  of  trees, 
or  dry  lint  of  timber;  upon  paper,  cotton,  and  wool¬ 
len  fabrics,  as  well  as  upon  the  more  helpless  of  its 
own  kind.  It  has  even  been  known  to  feed  upon 
dead  animals.  Yet,  when  proper  food  is  plenty,  it 
prefers  acid,  bitter,  or  peppery  plants  to  sweet  ones. 

Destructive  Powers. — The  destructive  powers 
of  these  insects  have  been  dwelt  upon  from  the 
earliest  times.  I  cannot  better  illustrate  their 
work  than  by  quoting  the  following  from  the  First 
Report  of  the  U.  S.  Entomological  Commission: 

“  Falling  upon  a  cornfield,  the  insects  convert  in 
a  few  hours  the  green  and  promising  acres  into  a 


Fig.  ■!.— Process  of  acquiring  wiugs  ;  a,  pupa  with  skin  just  split  on  the  back ;  b,  the  imago  extrud¬ 
ing  ;  c,  the  imago  nearly  out ;  d,  the  imago  with  wings  expanded  ;  e,  the  imago  with  all  parts  perfect. 

desolate  stretch  of  bare,  spindling  stalks  and  stubs. 

Covering  each  hill  by  hundreds  ;  scrambling  from 
row  to  row  like  a  lot  of  young  famished  pigs  let 
out  to  their  trough  ;  insignificant  individually,  but 
mighty  collectively,  they  sweep  clean  a  field 
quicker  than  would  a  whole  herd  of  hungry  steers. 

Imagine  hundreds  of  square  miles  covered  with 
such  a  ravenous  horde,  and  one  can  get  some  real¬ 
ization  of  the  picture  presented  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  during  years  of 
locust  invasion.’'’ 

Migration,  Flight. — The  winged  insects  make 
extensive  flights,  the  movement  of  migrating  hordes 
being  steady  and  long-sustained.  The  insects 
often  rise  to  a  hight  at  which  they  are  lost  to 
human  vision, and  they  have  been  seen  with  the  tele¬ 
scope  as  far  above  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  as  the  instrument  would  resolve  them. 

The  rapidity  of  flight  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  velocity  of  the  wind,  which  they  know  well 
how  to  make  use  of.  They  rise  as  by  a  common 
instinct  when  the  sun  has  dissipated  the  dew,  and 
generally  descend  again  toward  evening;  but  under 
favorable  circumstances  they  can  and  do  continue 
their  flight  during  the  night  and  may  travel  400  or 
500  miles  at  a  stretch.  It  is  by  means  of  these  ex¬ 
tended  flights  that  they  swoop  down  upon  the 
fertile  States  of  the  Mississippi  Yalley,  carrying 
destruction  in  their  wake. 

The  Locust  dwells  habitually  in  the  plains  and 
plateaus  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  north  of 
Pike’s  Peak,  but  particularly  in  the  vast  plains  east 
of  tue  Mountains  on  either  side  of  the  boundary 


line  between  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
and  extending  toward  the  north.  Whenever  the 
conditions  are  favorable  to  their  excessive  multi¬ 
plication  there,  viz.,  after  two  or  three  years  of  un¬ 
usual  drouth,  they  migrate  in  immense  swarms  and 
extend  over  most  of  the  country  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  never  reaching  east,  however,  much  beyond 
the  meridian  of  St.  Paul,  and  never  quite  reaching 
the  Gulf,  but  stopping  within 40  or  50  miles  of  Gal¬ 
veston.  We  have  the  invading  swarms  from  the 
native  habitat  one  year,  and  the  return  swarms 
thereto  the  following  year,  the  former  occurring 
in  late  summer  and  fall,  and  aided  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  winds  which,  at  that  season  are  from  the 
northwest,  the  latter  occur¬ 
ring  in  early  summer,  and 
similarly  aided  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  winds  which,  then, 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  are 
from  the  south  or  southeast. 

Enemies. — The  Locust  has 
a  large  number  of  enemies, 
almost  all  birds  that  occur  in 
the  western  country  feeding 
readily  upon  it,  and  many 
reptiles  and  quadrupeds  do¬ 
ing  likewise.  An  interest¬ 
ing  and  effective  enemy  is 
the  Locust  Mite  ( Trombidium 
locustarum),  living  as  a  six-legged  larva  attached  to 
the  wings  and  the  body  of  the  mature  locust,  and 
feeding  in  the  perfect  state  upon  the  eggs.  The 
larvse  of  our  common  Blister-beetles,  and  those  of 
the  Bee-flies  ( Bombyliidcc ),  are  frequently  found 
destroying  the  eggs  of  the  destructive  locust. 

Remedies. — The  farmer  has  been,  so  far,  com¬ 
paratively  at  the  mercy  of  the  winged  swarms  that 

come  unbidden, 
and  frequently 
unheralded,  but 
he  can  effectually 
battle  with  the 
unfledged  insects 
as  they  hatch  out 
upon  his  farm  or 
th reaten  to in vade 
it  from  neighbor¬ 
ing  fields.  Har¬ 
rowing  over  the 
ground  infested 
with  eggs  or  any 
mode  of  disturb¬ 
ing  these  and  ex¬ 
posing  them  will 
prove  useful,  but, 
as  a  rule,  all  efforts  to  diminish  the  number  of  eggs 
will  prove  more  or  less  unsatisfactory.  The  fight  is, 
therefore,  with  the  young  insects.  Their  habit  of 
huddling  together  under  shelter  during  cool  nights, 
for  some  time  after  they  are  hatched,  permits 
them  to  be  trapped  in  windrows  of  straw  or  hay, 
and  then  burned  in  myriads.  Judicious  ditching 
will  protect  a  field  from  invasion,  and  there  are 
hosts  of  devices  for 
bagging  and  crushing 
them.  The  most  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and  cheap¬ 
est  way  of  destroying 
them  is  by  the  use  of 
kerosene,  and  a  simple 
sheet-iron  pan  made 
after  the  plan  shown  at 
figure  5,  or  something 
still  simpler,  as  shown 
at  figure  6.  The  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  pan  is  thin¬ 
ly  covered  with  coal 
oil  or  tar,  and  drawn 
by  lads,  or,  if  made 
very  long  and  heavy, 
by  horses.  The  young  ’hoppers  jump  into  the  pans, 
and,  no  matter  whether  they  jump  out  again  or  not, 
the  slightest  touch  of  the  coal  oil  is  sure  to  prove 
fatal.  The  greatest  number  perish  within  the 
pans,  which  have  to  be  emptied  occasionally  ;  the 
dead  locusts  thus  collected  should  be  buried. 

Another  way  of  using  coal-oil  in  those  parts  of 
the  West  where  irrigation  is  resorted  to  in  agricul¬ 


tural  operations,  is  to  float  a  little  of  the  oil  upon 
the  water  in  the  ditches.  A  simple  mode  of  doing 
this  is  by  perforating  a  tin  can  on  the  sides  near  the 
bottom,  a  chip  of  wood  to  be  loosely  inserted  in 
the  aperture.  The  can  is  then  tilled  with  tar  or  oil, 
and  sunk  (by  a  weight  if  necessary)  in  the  ditch. 
Three  quarts  of  tar  or  oil,  trickling  out  drop  by 
drop  through  this  orifice,  will  keep  the  surface  of 
the  ditch  supplied  with  a  faint  scum  for  nearly  two 
days,  and  all  locusts  driven  in  such  a  ditch  are  de¬ 
stroyed.  Fruit  trees,  and  other  valuable  trees,  are 
often  seriously  injured  by  these  locusts,  especially 
when  they  have  acquired  the  pupa  state.  Simple 
whitewashing  will  largely  protect  them,  as  the  lime 


5.— LARGE  COAL-OIL  PAN  FOR  CATCHING  THE  LOCUSTS. 

crumbles  under  the  feet  of  the  insects  as  they  at¬ 
tempt  to  climb.  Still,  it  has  to  be  repeated,  and 
there  is  no  better  or  cheaper  protection  in  the  long 
run  than  a  strip  of  bright  tin,  from  4  to  6  inches 
wide,  brought  around  and  tacked  to  the  tree.  If 
the  tree  is  very  rough,  the  tin  should  be  tacked  to 
a  piece  of  old  rope,  or  other  material,  that  will  fill 
up  depressions,  and  prevent  ascent  underneath. 
The  tin  should  be  high  enough  from  the  ground  to 
prevent  the  insect  from  jumping  from  the  latter  be¬ 
yond  it,  and  a  little  coal  tar,  or  some  poison  should 
be  used  below  the  tin  to  prevent  girdling. 

In  thickly  settled  communities  it  is  quite  possi¬ 
ble,  by  concentrating  the  efforts  of  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple,  in  the  manner  described,  to  either  drive  off  or 
destroy  the  bulk  of  such  swarms,  as  the  Mennonites 
so  often  do.  Diversified  agriculture  is  one  of  the 
best  safeguards  against  locust  injury.  There  are 
many  plants  that  are  more  or  less  distasteful  to  the 
locust,  and  are  left  untouched  unless  the  swarms 
are  very  heavy  and  have  devoured  everything  else. 
Such  plants  are  peas,  castor  beans,  sorghum, 
broom  corn,  tomatoes  and  sweet  potatoes. 

Prospects.— The  western  farmer  is  always  great¬ 
ly  concerned  as  to  the  prospects.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  laws  governing  this  insect,  which  enable  us  to 
predicate  as  to  its  future  with  tolerable  accuracy 
within  certain  definite  periods.  I  am  warranted, 
from  last  year’s  observations,  in  expressing  the  be¬ 
lief  that  we  shall  have  no  serious  trouble  the  pres¬ 
ent  year.  A  few  light  swarms  were  noticed  last  au¬ 
tumn,  and  in  some  restricted  parts  of  Texas  they 
alighted  and  laid  eggs.  In  parts  of  Colorado  they 
have  also  hatched  out  in  limited  numbers  the  pres¬ 


Fig.  6.— A  SIMPLER  FORM  OF  A  COAL-TAR  PAN. 

ent  spring,  and  we  may  expect  local  injury,  but  no 
wide-spread  flights  or  destruction.  A  study  of  the 
records  of  past  general  injury  shows  that  such  years 
recur  on  an  average  of  about  eleven  years,  and 
should  the  present  year,  and  1882  and  1883  prove 
extremely  dry  in  the  Northwest,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  about  the  middle  of  this  decade  our  western 
farmers  will  again  suffer  materially  from  the  locust. 
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vulgare.  This  flowered  last  May  in  the 
grounds  of  C.  L.  Allen,  Garden  City,  L.  I., 
who  furnished  specimens  for  drawing.  The 
engraving  of  the  upper  portion  of  a  stem  is 
much  reduced,  but  a  single  flower  of  the  full 
size  is  given.  The  plant  grows  from  two  to 
four  feet  high,  and  has  the  same  gracefully 
curved  stem  and  pendulous  flowers  as  our 
own.  As  a  garden  plant  it  is  much  more 
ornamental,  as  to  its  flowers,  than  either  of 
the  native  species.  In  ours  the  flowers  are 
yellowish,  or  of  a  dull  greenish- white,  while 
in  this  the  tube  of  the  flower  is  pure  white, 


Mountains  and  westward,  some  of  them  more 
truly  alpine,  and  quite  unknown  to  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Next  to  these  are  several  that  may 
be  grouped  as  “Running”  or  “Creeping 
Phloxes.”  These  are  perennial,  but  their 
principal  stems  are  prostrate,  though  their 
flowering  stems  are  erect.  Lastly,  there 
are  the  well  known  tall  Garden  Phloxes, 
which  are  generally  called  the  “  Perennial 
Phloxes,”  though  all  but  P.  Drummondii  are 
also  perennial.  “Perennial  Phloxes”  have 
been  so  hybridized  that  the  original  species 
are  quite  lost  sight  of,  and  a  vast  number  of 


The  Japan  Solomon’s  Seal. 

Those  who  study  the  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion  of  plants,  find  a  great  similarity  between 
the  vegetation  of  Japan  and  that  of  North 
America.  Unexpectedly  this  similarity  does 
not  exist  in  a  marked  degree  where  one 
would  most  expect  it — between  the  plants  of 
Japan  and  those  of  our  western  coast,  but 
singularly  enough  it  occurs  between  the 
eastern  side  of  our  Continent  and  that  of  the 
Old  World.  In  many  cases  the  same  plant 
is  found  in  the  Eastern  States  and  in  Japan, 


the  japan  Solomon’s  seal  (Polygonatum  vulgare ,  var.  macranthum). 


and  not  upon  our  western  coast.  The  sim¬ 
ilarity  in  the  floras  of  the  two  countries  does 
not  consist  so  much  in  the  occurrence  of  the 
same  species  in  both,  as  in  that  of  representa¬ 
tive  or  equivalent  species.  For  example ;  our 
poisonous  tree-like  Sumach  has  its  equivalent 
there  in  a  similar,  but  not  identical  poisonous 
one  ;  and  so  on  through  a  long  list.  Among 
our  familiar  spring  flowers  are  the  Solomon’s 
Seals  ( Polygonatum ),  and  at  least  three  spe¬ 
cies  are  found  in  Japan.  These  plants  get 
their  common  name  because  their  fleshy  root¬ 
stocks  show  upon  the  upper  surface  depres¬ 
sions  somewhat  like  those  made  in  wax  by  a 
seal.  These  marks  show  where  the  stems  of 
the  preceding  years  were  attached.  One  of 
our  species,  the  Great  Solomon’s  Seal  (P.  gi- 
ganteum),  though  ordinarily  but  two  or  three 
feet  high,  will  in  very  rich  soil  reach  five,  and 
even  eight  feet,  and  is  a  very  interesting 
plant.  It  is,  however,  excelled  in  beauty  by 
a  Japanese  species  which  has  been  cultivated 
in  Eurppe  for  some  years  as  Polygonatum 
Japonicum,  but  which  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
now  regards  as  a  large-flowered  form  of  P, 


garden  forms  of  the  greatest  beauty  and 
variety  are  the  result.  We  have  often  com¬ 
mended  these,  and  shall  probably  do  so  many 
times  again,  for  we  know  of  no  more  useful 
plants,  combining  as  they  do  the  greatest 
variety  and  beauty  with  perfect  hardiness 
and  ease  of  culture.  It  is  remarkable  for  one 
genus  to  have  ^produced  what  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  widely  popular  annual, 
and  well  nigh  the  most  useful  perennials  of 
our  gardens,  but  its  possibilities  have  not  yet 
been  exhausted.  In  the  Alpine  section, 
while  there  are  a  number  yet  unknown  to 
our  gardens,  and  may  be  regarded  as  raw 
material  in  reserve,  florists  have  been  at  work 
upon  the  one  so  long  cultivated.  The  Moss 
Pink  (Phlox  subulata),  varies  so  in  the  wild 
state  that  its  forms  have  been  described,  and 
named  as  species  ;  this  has  of  late  been  taken 
in  hand  by  European  florists,  and  already 
varieties  of  encouraging  beauty  have  been 
obtained.  The  group  we  have  designated  as 
“Running,”  appears  to  have  received  but 
little  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  florists. 
This  may  be  because  of  the  irregular  rambling 


with  the  short  lobes  of  a  pleasing  light  green. 
A  clump  with  our  taller  native  species  in  the 
center,  and  surrounded  by  this  one  from 
Japan,  would  be  most  striking,  and  from  the 
peculiar  habit  of  the  plants,  at  the  same 
time  graceful.  The  name  given  to  the  plant 
by  Hooker  is  Polygonatum  vulgare,  var.  ma¬ 
cranthum,  but  for  garden  uses  the  Japan 
Solomon’s  Seal  is  sufficiently  distinctive. 


Phloxes— The  Chickweed  Phlox. 

Probably  no  other  American  genus  of 
plants  affords  to  the  flower  garden  such  a 
number  of  unlike  form  as  does  the  Phlox. 
The  annual  Phlox  Drummondii,  has  produced 
distinct  varieties  enough  to  alone  furnish  a 
garden  with  almost  every  shade  in  color, 
while  the  perennial  species  are  very  numer¬ 
ous,  and  present  such  a  variety  in  habit,  that 
they  may  be  for  garden  purposes  regarded  in 
three  distinct  groups.  One  set  are  properly 
alpine  in  habit ;  of  these  the  beautiful  P. 
subulata,  or  Moss  Pink,  is  the  best  known, 
but  there  are  many  others  in  the  Rocky 
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habit  of  the  plants,  though  in  some,  the 
flowers  in  their  natural  state  are  of  tints  not 
found  in  the  other  section,  and  in  two  species 
the  lobes  of  the  corolla  are  deeply  divided  or 
cleft.  If  these  will  hybridize  with  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  “Perennial  Phloxes,”  it  will  allow 
new  forms,  and  perhaps  new  colors  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  among  them.  One  of  the  rarest  of 
the  species  of  this  section — indeed  one  of  the 
rarest  of  our  Phloxes,  unless  it  may  be  some 
of  the  high  mountains,  is  Phlox  Stellctria,  it 
having  been  found  only  in  a  locality  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  sparingly  in  Southern  Illinois. 
The  slender,  smooth  stems  are  six  to  eight 
inches  high,  the  leaves  narrow,  the  flowers 
white,  with  a  bluish  tinge,  are  of  the  size 
given  in  the  engraving,  and  as  there  shown 
each  lobe  is  cleft,  as  are  the  petals  of  the 
Chickweeds  ( Stellaria ),  a  resemblance  that  no 
doubt  suggested  the  specific  name.  There  is 
but  one  other  species  of  Phlox  with  the  lobes 
thus  split,  P.  bifida,  which  is  less  rare  than 
the  present  one,  and  is  found  in  Illinois  and 
Missouri.  It  differs  from  its  relative,  among 
other  points,  in  being  downy  and  in  having 
pale  purple  flowers. 


The  Grape-Vine  Leaf  Hopper— “Thrips.” 

The  little  insect  so  common  upon  grape¬ 
vines,  generally  known  as  “Thrips,”  is  very 
different  from  the  true  Thrips  of  the  green¬ 
house  ;  though  placed  in  the  same  order  of 
insects  they  belong  to  very  unlike  genera. 
In  July  and  later,  if  one  passes  through  a 
vineyard  where  they  abound,  he  will  be 
annoyed  with  clouds  of  a  minute  insect, 
which  as  it  flies  gives  the  impression  of  being 
of  a  dirty  white  color.  If  examined  with  a 
microscope,  the  little  creature — for  it  is  only 
about  V,o  of  an  inch  long,  will  be  found  to 
have  great  beauty ;  its  general  color  is  pale 
yellow  or  straw  color,  with  red  markings  on 
its  head  and  wings,  and  black  dots  on  the  tips 
of  its  wings — or  properly — wing  covers.  The 
insects  appear  on  the  underside  of  the  grape- 
leaves  in  June,  but  as  they  do  not  reach  their 
perfect  state,  and  have  their  wings,  until 
later,  they  are  but  little  noticed.  They  pene¬ 
trate  the  leaf  with  their 
beaks  and  subsist  upon  its 
juices,  and  when  present — 
as  they  often  are,  in  large 
numbers,  do  much  injury  to 
the  vine.  The  entomologist’s 
name  for  it  is  Tettigonia  Vi- 
tis  ( Erythroneura  of  some), 
and  as  the  name  Thrips 
belongs  to  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  insect,  that  name  should  be  dropped, 
and  the  Grape  Vine  Leaf-Hopper  adopted. 
Some  localities  are  quite  free  from  this  insect, 
and  in  places  where  it  has  been  abundant,  it 
sometimes  suddenly  disappears.  It  is  less 
injurious  to  the  Concord  and  others  of  that 
class,  but  thin-leaved  varieties  derived  from 
the  cestivalis,  etc.,  often  suffer  severely,  the 
foliage  being  destroyed  before  the  fruit  can 
mature.  The  insect  passes  the  winter  under 
fallen  leaves  and  whatever  will  afford  it  shel¬ 
ter  ;  it  is  advised  to  gather  and  burn  the  leaves 
soon  after  they  have  fallen.  The  only  method 
proposed  for  attacking  the  living  insect  is  to 
carry  torches  through  the  vineyard  at  night, 
and  beat  the  vines  to  disturb  them  ;  myriads 
will  fly  into  the  flame  and  be  destroyed.  A 
correspondent,  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  tells 
of  his  tribulations  with  ‘  ‘  Thrips  ”  in  a  cold 
grapery,  and  writes  in  despair  for  aid.  If  any 


THE  GRAPE  I.EAF- 
HOPPER. 


have  been  successful  in  treating  this  insect 
under  glass,  we  hope  they  will  tell  about  it. 


The  Grape  Vine  in  Summer. 

In  all  our  writings  on  the  management  of 
the  vine,  we  have  endeavored  to  induce  the 
reader  to  observe  the  manner  of  its  growth, 
and  to  illustrate  general  principles,  rather 
than  to  lay  down  exact  rules  to  be  followed. 
Where  vines  are  trained  according  to  any 
particular  system,  the  majority  of  them  will 
grow  regularly,  and  if  the  system  be  properly 
followed,  the  vines  will  look  “just  like  the 
the  pictures  in  the  book.”  But  vines  are  liv¬ 
ing  things,  and  every  one  of  them  will  not 
grow  according  to  pattern.  Some  individuals 
will  fail  to  produce  buds  in  the  regular  place, 
or  will  push  out  shoots  where  they  do  not  be¬ 
long.  In  such  cases,  one  who  understands 
the  manner  of  growth  will  know  what  to  do 
with  the  vine  ;  he  can  treat  each  individual 
according  to  its  special  needs.  On  the  other 
hand  he  who  blindly  follows  directions,  is 
“  all  at  sea,”  when  he  meets  with  these  ex¬ 
ceptional  vines.  In  the  nature  of  the  case 
there  can  be  no  invariable  rule.  It  is  well  to 
adopt  some  system  or  method  of  training 
and  endeavor  to  follow  it  as  near  as  may  be, 
but  when  some  accident,  or  some  peculiarity 
of  a  particular  vine  breaks  up  the  system, 
wre  must  know  how  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
We  once  heard  the  late  Mr.  Knox,  a  most 
successful  grape  grower,  when  asked  what 
system  of  training  he  followed,  reply:  “That 
which  will  best  keep  my  trellis  filled  with 
bearing  canes,”  which  was  merely  another 
way  of  saying :  “I  treat  every  vine  as  it 
seems  at  the  time  to  require.”  In  all  methods 
of  training  certain  points  are  recognized,  and 
certain  things  must  be  done  in  all.  When  in 
our  spring  “Notes  about  Work,”  we  advise 
to  pinch  the  growing  shoot  and  allow  one  to 
three  leaves  above  the  uppermost  cluster  of 
flower  buds  to  remain,  we  give  directions 
that  are  applicable  to  all  vines  ;  whether  the 
vine  is  trained  according  to  a  system,  or  has 
been  allowed  to  run  hap-hazard  over  an  ar¬ 
bor,  this  checking  the  fruiting  shoot  will  be 
beneficial.  This  operation  should  have  been 
done  as  early  as  the  growth  of  the  shoot  al¬ 
lowed  the  number  of  clusters  and  leaves  to 
be  distinctly  seen.  When  this  check  is  given 
to  the  growth  of  the  shoot  in  length,  the 
remaining  leaves  will  soon  develop  to  a 
greater  size  and  firmness,  and  later  the  fruit 
will  be  larger  and  finer  than  on  shoots  that 
have  been  allowed  to  grow  at  will.  In  the 
summer  treatment  of  the  vine,  we  wish  to 
supplement  this  pinching  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fruit,  or  if  the  vine  has  not  been  thus 
treated,  do  what  we  can  for  next  year’s  crop. 
Soon  after  a  leaf  has  become  well  developed, 
two  small  buds  will  appear  in  its  “  axil,”  or 
on  the  shoot  just  where  the  leaf  stalk  joins 
it.  One  of  these  buds  will  soon  push  to 
form  a  side-shoot  or  “  lateral,”  while  the  other 
bud  will  remain  dormant  until  next  year. 

The  Laterals. — We  stop  the  growth  of  these 
for  the  same  reason  that  we  did  the  further 
elongation  of  the  main  shoot — to  aid  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  fruit,  or  upon  shoots  where 
there  is  no  fruit,  to  increase  the  size  and 
strength  of  the  shoots  themselves.  The  en¬ 
graving  is  borrowed  from  Prof.  Geo.  IIus- 
mann’s  admirable  “American  Grape  Growing 
and  Wine  Making,”  to  illustrate  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  laterals.  Here  the  laterals  are 
seen  to  start  from  the  main  shoot,  and  the 


METHOD  OF  PINCHING  GRAPE 
VINES. 


cross  lines  show  where  they  are  to  be  pinched. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  lower  leaf  is  left 
upon  each  lateral ;  if  the  whole  shoot  were 
removed,  as  was  formerly  advised  by  some, 
the  effect  would  be  to  start  the  other  bud  into 
growth,  but  allowing  a  single  leaf  to  remain 
prevents  that.  After  the  pinching,  this  re¬ 
maining  leaf  will  grow  to  a  large  size,  shel¬ 
tering  the  fruit  from  the  sun,  and  contribut¬ 
ing  to  its  nourishment.  After  a  while,  a  shoot 

will  start  from 
the  axil  of  this 
leaf,  which  is  to 
be  pinched,  as 
before,  to  one 
leaf,  and  should 
there  be  still 
another  shoot 
from  this  last, 
pinch  again. 
More  than  three 
pinchings  are 
rarely  required. 
There  are  cases 
in  which  it  is 
desirable  to  al¬ 
low  the  laterals 
to  grow,  to  get  canes  for  a  purpose,  but  as  a 
rule  they  are  to  be  treated  as  here  described. 

Tendrils  appear  opposite  each  leaf  where 
there  is  not  a  bunch.  A  young  tendril  is 
soft  and  may  be  removed  by  a  pinch ;  when 
ripe  it  is  almost  as  hard  as  wire  and  becomes 
a  nuisance  in  after  pruning.  In  training  our 
vines  we  use  a  trellis  with  upright  wires,  and 
prefer  to  remove  all  tendrils  and  keep  the 
shoots  tied  up.  With  horizontal  wires  it  is 
customary  to  allow  them  to  remain,  where 
they  will  be  of  use  in  holding  up  the  shoot, 
though  we  think  it  would  save  trouble  to 
remove  them  and  use  ties  of  soft  cotton  cord. 

Chance  Shoots  will  often  break  through  the 
bark  on  the  old  vine,  stems  appearing  here 
and  there  without  any  regular  order.  It  may 
happen  that  such  a  shoot  will  be  useful  to 
fill  a  gap  ;  if  so  let  it  be  tied  up  to  the  trellis. 
As  a  general  rule  such  shoots  should  be  rub¬ 
bed  off  as  they  appear. 

Shoots  without  Fruit. — It  is  often  necessary 
to  grow  a  shoot  this  year  to  form  a  cane  from 
which  we  may  get  bearing  shoots  next  season. 
These  when  they  are  three  feet  long  should 
be  pinched  at  the  end  and  have  their  laterals 
treated  as  has  been  described  above. 

Mildew  and  Insects. — The  vines  should  be 
sulphured  at  the  first  appearance  of  grayish 
spots  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  Bel¬ 
lows  are  sold  at  the  seed  and  other  stores  for 
the  use.  The  majority  of  insects  that  attack 
the  vine  at  this  season  are  large  and  may  be 
removed  rapidly  by  hand-picking. 


Moa-ticsBlltf  save  iai  New  Yorlt. — For 
something  like  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  New  York  City  had  appeared  as  if  ut¬ 
terly  indifferent  to  horticulture.  The  organ¬ 
ization,  a  few  years  ago,  of  a  Horticultural 
Society,  showed  that  an  interest  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  really  existed,  and  it  only  needed  such  a 
nucleus  as  the  Society  afforded  to  gather  the 
scattered  workers  and  show  that  there  was 
really  a  large  number  devoted  to,  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  following,  horticultural  pursuits. 
The  monthly  exhibitions  of  the  Society  show 
an  activity  and  interest  which  go  far  to  offset 
the  former  apathy,  and  we  doubt  if  the  older 
Societies  of  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts 
can  present  larger  or  finer  displays  than  are 
to  be  seen  at  Republican  Hall,  No.  55  West 
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33d  St.,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month. 
These  exhibitions  are  free  to  the  public,  and 
we  would  suggest  to  our  many  readers  who 
live  in  or  near  the  city,  that  they  may  pass  a 
couple  of  hours  at  them  pleasantly  and  prof¬ 
itably.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  fine 
displays  of  flowers,  etc.,  must  be  made  in  a 
hall  so  poorly  suited  to  the  purpose.  There 
is  a  hope  for  better  things  in  this  respect,  as 
a  Horticultural  Hall  is  proposed,  and  know¬ 
ing  the  energy  of  those  who  have  the  matter 
in  hand,  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  So¬ 
ciety  will,  before  long,  have  a  room  of  its 
own.  The  membership  has  largely  increased 
of  late,  and  the  list  includes  some  of  the  most 
“solid”  business  men  of  New  York  City. 

Garden  Helps- Sticks  and  Strings. 

When  Hood’s  Mrs.  Gardiner  gave,  as  her 
opinion  of  the  Dahlia,  “it  is  nothing  but  a 
stick  and  a  string,”  she  only  expressed  the 
horticultural  fact  that  this,  like  many  other 
plants,  must,  for  its  successful  culture,  be 
properly  supported.  To  continue  the  Dahlia 
as  an  illustration,  those  who  cultivate  this 
plant  (among  whom  we  are  not  to  be  count¬ 
ed),  know  what  a  weak  hold  the  branches 
have  upon  the  main  stalk,  and  that  with 
merely  a  central  stake,  a  smart  wind  will  whip 
off  the  branches  just  when  they  are  most 
promisingly  laden  with  flower-buds.  To  be 
safe,  the  branches  must  also  be  staked  and 
tied.  Climbing  vines  must  have  supports, 
and  these,  whether  in  the  kitchen  garden  for 
peas,  or  in  the  flower  garden  for  Canary-bird 
Vines,  and  other  annuals,  should  be  supplied 
to  the  plant  very  early.  If  the  vines  once 
get  large  enough  to  fall  over  with  their  own 
weight,  or  are  beaten  down  by  a  storm,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  induce  them  to  take  to  their 
support  afterwards.  It  is  always  safest  to 
“  brush”  the  peas  at  the  time  they  are  sown. 

Stakes  in  the  flower  garden  should  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong,  and  at  the  same  time  as  in¬ 
conspicuous  as  possible.  Green  stakes  are  bad 
enough,  but  green  stakes  with  bright  white 
tops,  such  as  we  often  see,  are  an, abomina¬ 
tion.  A  cedar  stake,  with  the  bark  remain¬ 
ing,  is  scarcely  noticed,  while  one  of  these 
bright-green,  white-capped  things  is  so  forth- 
putting,  that  it  is  seen  before  one  notices  the 
plant  to  which  it  is  a  help,  and  should  be  sub¬ 
ordinate.  For  climbing  plants  upon  verandas 
or  against  the  side  of  the  house,  we  often  see 
an  elaborate  piece  of  carpentry.  In  such 
places  all  that  is  needed  is  something  that 
will  support  the  vines  without  the  necessity 
for  nailing  them  to  the  wood-work.  Screw 
eyes,  or  where  more  strength  is  needed,  plain 
iron  brackets,  a  simple  “angle-iron,”  and 
small  galvanized  wire,  stretched  horizontally 
or  vertically,  as  needed,  will  afford  all  re¬ 
quired  support  to  climbers,  and  be  in  them¬ 
selves  almost  invisible.  Where  it  is  necessary 
to  use  supports  made  from  lumber,  they  must 
be  painted,  but  instead  of  the  brightest  of 
Paris-green,  let  the  color  be  subdued  by  add¬ 
ing  black  or  brown.  We  once  saw  a  hand- 
*  some  pyramidal  Clematis  Jackmanii  in  a 
neighbor’s  garden.  We  found  its  support 
to  be  made  of  several  pieces  of  brush,  the 
main  stems  bound  together  with  wires,  as 
one  did  not  afford  branches  and  spray  enough; 
the  ends  of  the  branches  were  clipped  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  regular  outline,  and  when  covered  by 
the  vine  the  effect  was  most  pleasing,  while 
the  means  by  which  it  was  produced  were  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  sight.  We  should  add  that  this 


support  was  spiked  to  a  locust  post  set  in  the 
ground,  and  projecting  a  foot  or  so  above  it ; 
this  is  a  method  advisable  with  all  supports 
made  of  perishable  woods,  if  desired  to  last 
more  than  one  season.  In  the  way  of  ties, 
as  with  supports,  there  are  permanent  and 
temporary.  One  will  find  occasional  use  for 
copper  wires  of  different  sizes,  these  and 
strips  of  leather  should  always  be  at  hand  in 
the  garden  basket.*  For  tying  the  aims  of 
grape  vines  to  the  trellis,  and  similar  uses, 
willow  twigs  are  excellent.  A  few  Osier,  or 
Golden  Willows,  set  in  a  corner,  will  be  found 
useful  in  most  gardens.  The  slender  shoots 
in  spring  and  summer  afford  ties  ;  in  the  fall 
cut  them  back  to  near  the  ground,  and  keep 
the  canes  for  flower-pot  stakes.  The  value 
of  Basswood  bark  is  well  known  ;  this  may 
be  had  by  pulling  apart  Russia  matting,  or 
from  our  own  Basswood  or  Linden.  A  re¬ 
cent  material  called  “  Raffia,”  supposed  to  be 
from  a  Palm  leaf,  is  a  very  soft  and  yet  strong 
material  for  nice  work,  especially  to  use  as 
ties  in  budding.  For  a  general  tie,  especially 
for  the  young  shoots  of  the  grape-vine,  we 
find  nothing  better  than  cotton  twine  of  the 
right  kind.  The  twine  used  by  tradesmen  for 
tying  parcels  is  poor  stuff.  It  is  filled  with 
starch,  which  makes  it  harsh  to  use,  and  when 
the  starch  washes  out,  the  twine  is  weak  and 
worthless.  “  Sail-twine,”  used  by  sail-makers 
for  sewing,  is  pure  cotton  without  starch, 
very  soft,  and  at  the  same  time  strong,  and  a 
capital  material.  Among  other  useful  ties 
are  the  leaves  of  “  Bear’s-grass,”  or  Yucca 
filamcntosa,  especially  the  long-leaved  varie¬ 
ty  called  flacci da.  This  readily  splits  length¬ 
wise,  and  is  astonishingly  strong.  These  may 
seem  small  affairs  to  some,  but  success  in 
gardening  depends  upon  attention  to  details. 


How  to  Plant  Celery. 

The  old  method  of  setting  Celery  at  the 
bottom  of  a  trench  is  still  occasionally  fol¬ 
lowed,  either  by  gardeners  who  have  done 
this  in  the  old  country,  or  by  our  own  people 
who  have  not  learned  the  better  way  of  plant¬ 
ing  it  on  the  surface.  Celery  is  one  of  the 
plants  with  which  little  is  gained  by  hurry¬ 
ing  ;  it  will  not  grow  rapidly  until  after  mid¬ 
summer,  when  we  have  the  favoring  condi¬ 
tions  of  warm  days  and  cool,  dewy  nights, 
and  our  most  experienced  gardeners  do  not 
set  out  the  main  crop  until  the  present  month. 
Market  gardeners  grow  celery  as  a  second 
crop,  to  follow  an  early  one  for  which  the  soil 
has  been  well  manured ;  if  this  can  not  be 
done,  then  the  soil  must  be  well  enriched  be¬ 
fore  planting.  It  rarely  pays  to  raise  celery 
plants  in  a  piivate  garden,  if  one  is  where 
they  can  be  purchased.  In  buying  plants,  se¬ 
lect  those  that  look  strong  and  stocky,  a  con¬ 
dition  produced  by  proper  cutting  back  their 
leaves  while  in  the  seed-bed.  The  plants  are 
to  be  set  in  rows,  four  feet  apart,  and  six 
inches  distant  in  the  rows  ;  they  require  care¬ 
ful  planting,  and  should  be  no  deeper  in  the 
ground  than  they  were  originally  in  the  seed¬ 
bed.  In  all  transplanting,  it  is  important  to 
have  the  earth  closely  in  contact  with  the 
roots  of  the  newly  set  plant ;  this  may  be 
done  by  going  along  the  row  and  pressing  on 
each  side  of  the  plant  with  the  foot,  or  by 
carefully  crowding  the  earth  down  with  the 
hands  as  each  plant  is  set.  If  a  cloudy  time 
cannot  be  selected  for  planting,  then  do  the 
work  towards  evening,  and  give  a  thorough 
watering.  The  plants  have  nothing  further 


done  to  them  until  September,  when  the  leaves 
are  brought  to  an  upright  position,  and  earth 
is  drawn  around  to  hold  them  there.  We  hope 
to  give  the  after  treatment  in  the  proper 
month  ;  in  the  meantime,  the  celery  has 
nothing  to  do  but  grow,  in  which  it  must  be 
encouraged  by  hoeing  or  cultivating  often 
enough  to  destroy  all  weeds  and  keep  the  soil 
loose,  taking  care  in  these  operations  to  not 
throw  any  earth  into  the  heart  of  the  plants. 


Herbaceous  Perennials  from  Seeds. 

Every  now  and  then  there  is  a  complaint 
from  those  who  have  sown  the  seeds  of  per¬ 
ennials,  that  they  failed  to  come  up,  and 
usually  the  seedsman  is  blamed  for  selling 
poor  seeds.  The  seedsman  is  often  to  blame, 
not  for  the  quality  of  the  seeds,  but  for  not 
stating  the  fact  that  the  seeds  will  not  come 
up  the  first  year.  A  number  of  those  peren¬ 
nials  with  hard  seeds,  like  Fraxinella,  and 
many  others,  if  sown  in  spring,  rarely  ger¬ 
minate  until  the  spring  following.  Those 
who  have  sown  such  seeds  this  spring  should 
keep  the  box,  or  bed,  free  of  weeds  during 
the  summer,  and  their  patience  will  no  doubt 
be  rewarded  next  season.  The  majority  of 
such  slow  seeds,  if  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  will 
germinate  at  once,  and  if  this  can  be  done 
not  later  than  the  first  week  or  two  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  they  will  make  plants  strong  enough 
to  pass  the  winter  safely  and  be  ready  to 
transplant  early  the  next  spring.  Of  course 
sowing  as  soon  as  ripe  is  not  practicable  with 
seeds  that  must  be  purchased.  In  such  cases 
it  is  preferable  to  buy  plants  of  the  dealers, 
which  will  insure  a  supply  of  seeds  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  stock.  In  sowing  such  seeds  in 
August  or  early  September,  it  is  better  to  put 
them  in  a  frame,  or  before  winter  sets  in 
make  a  rough  frame  around  the  bed  contain¬ 
ing  the  young  plants  for  their  better  protec¬ 
tion.  When  cold  weather  comes,  lay  some 
fine  brush  among  the  plants  and  then  cover 
with  leaves.  The  object  of  the  brush  is  to 
keep  the  snow  from  pressing  the  leaves  too 
heavily  upon  and  injuring  the  young  plants. 

“  Hybrid  fiserpeti*«l  ”  ESoses.— 

Whoever  substituted  for  the  French  term  Re¬ 
montant,  that  of  “Hybrid  Perpetual,”  caused 
a  vast  deal  of  disappointment.  The  majority 
of  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  roses,  see¬ 
ing  that  there  is  a  class  called  ‘  ‘  Hybrid  Per¬ 
petual,”  naturally  suppose  that  they  are  con¬ 
tinuous  bloomers.  Experience  shows  that 
after  the  spring  bloom,  there  may  be  a  mea¬ 
gre  show  of  flowers  in  autumn,  though  some 
will  not  often  give  this.  To  secure  a  fair  late 
bloom  it  is  necessary  to  cut  out  half  or  so  of 
the  buds  that  set  in  spring.  Of  course  it  is 
too  late  to  do  this,  but  one  thing  can  be  done 
to  aid  the  second  flowering — that  is,  to  cut 
away  the  remains  of  the  flowers  and  allow  no 
“hips”  to  ripen.  These  roses,  as  a  general 
thing,  bear  fruit  abundantly,  and  the  ripen¬ 
ing  of  this  is  a  tax  upon  the  resources  of  the 
plant,  which  should  be  avoided — unless  seeds 
are  wanted.  The  young  fruit  should  always 
be  cut  away  as  soon  as  the  petals  fall,  whether 
a  second  blooming  is  looked  for  or  not. 
Formerly  our  florists  depended  upon  the  Tea 
Roses,  the  Hybrid  Chinas  and  a  few  other 
tender  sorts  for  winter  flowering.  Now  the 
Remontants  are  forced  in  great  numbers,  and 
at  the  Christmas  holidays  bring  astonishingly 
high  prices.  Buds  of  the  crimson  Gen.  Jacq- 
minot  have  been  sold  at  wholesale  at  $1  each. 
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For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 


Aii  “Annex”  to  a  Coffee  Mill. 

- -O- - 

H.  P. ,  Denver,  Decatur  Co. ,  Tenn. ,  is  proud 
of  his  wife’s  kitchen,  which  he  considers  a 
“model  kitchen.”  We  should  share  in  his 
pride,  for  he  adds, 
‘  ‘  Almost  every  con¬ 
venience  in  it  was 
learned  from  the 
American  Agricul¬ 
turist.''’  He,  how¬ 
ever,  has  one  con¬ 
trivance  that  he  did 
not  get  from  our 
pages,  which  he  con¬ 
tributes  to  them.  It 
is  a  box  to  stand  on 
an  ordinary  coffee 
mill  to  hold  the 
coffee,  and  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  quantity  re¬ 
quired  to  be  ground 
for  each  meal.  The 
mill,  with  the  box 
attached,  is  shown 
in  figure  1 ;  the 
box  is  of  3/ finch  stuff,  has  a  cover  at  the  top, 
and  is  of  the  proper  size  to  fit  the  mill.  Near 
the  bottom  of  the  box  is  the  slide,  of  tin  or 
sheet  iron,  shown  in  figure  2.  When  the  box 
is  filled  with  coffee,  a  single  movement  of 
the  slide  will  let  the  required  quantity  down 


Fig.  2. — the  “shut  off,”  ok  slide. 


into  the  mill.  The  distance  between  the  two 
arms  of  the  slide  is  ascertained  by  placing 
the  proper  quantity  of  coffee  in  the  box,  and 
marking  the  bight  at  which  it  stands,  and 
making  the  slot  for  the  slide  to  work  in  at  that 
place.  The  rest  is  shown  by  the  engraving. 


A  Hammock  for  the  Baby. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  small  child  should 
not  enjoy  the  comfort  which  a  hammock 
gives  to  older  persons  during  the  hot  weather 
of  mid-summer.  So  thought  Mrs.  “M.,”  Car- 
roll  Co.,  Md.,  when  she  made  a  bag  hammock 
in  the  following  manner  :  For  the  ends  two 
pieces  of  inch  pine  boards,  about  18  inches 
long  and  8  inches  wide,  were  rounded  upon 


one  edge,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The 
two  side  pieces,  3  feet  long,  were  made  of 
inch  material,  and  their  ends  fastened  to  the 
upper  corners  of  the  end  pieces.  Strong 
cloth — sacking,  canvas,  etc., — was  tacked  se¬ 
curely  around  the  frame,  and  a  rope  fastened 
to  holes  in  the  end  pieces,  by  means  of  which 
the  hammock  was  hung  up  ready  for  use. 


Maggots  aia«l  Iflotli*. — Maggots  in 
hams,  and  moths  in  clothing,  can  only  occur 


when  the  parent  insects  can  deposit  their  eggs 
in  them.  Actual  exclusion  will  preserve 
either  from  their  attacks.  Wrapping  the 
hams  in  paper,  putting  in  a  barrel  or  box, 
and  covering  with  wood  ashes,  will  keep  out 
the  Bacon  Beetle.  So  with  woolens  and  furs. 
Whatever  package  is  so  tight,  as  to  effectual¬ 
ly  exclude  the  moth,  which,  by  the  way,  can 
pass  through  a  very  small  crevice,  will  pre¬ 
serve  the  contents.  A  tight  box,  with  paper 
pasted  over  every  joint  and  crack,  will  ans¬ 
wer.  A  whiskey-barrel  is  sometimes  used — 
there  is  no  special  value  in  the  whiskey,  but 
such  a  barrel  is  quite  sure  to  be  tight. 


Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

The  Children’s  Feet. 

Is  the  Chinese  system  of  treating  feminine 
feet  likely  to  come  into  practice  in  America  ? 
Last  week  a  seven-year-old  neighbor  of  mine 
stayed  at  home  from  school  a  few  days  be¬ 
cause  her  corns,  the  result  of  tight  shoes, 
hurt  her  so  she  could  hardly  walk.  Another 
little  neighbor  suffers  so  from  her  tight  shoes 
that  she  can  hardly  limp  to  and  from  school, 
and  suffers  continually  as  she  sits  in  -the 
school-room.  Another  one  still  (all  three  less 
than  ten  years  old),  offered  me  a  cure  for  bun¬ 
ions  the  other  day  (lemon  juice,  if  I  remem¬ 
ber  rightly),  saying  that  she  had  bunions  be¬ 
cause  “the  last  pair  of  shoes  before  these” 
were  too  tight,  and  always  hurt  her  feet. 
The  snuggest  possible  fit  seems  to  be  the  rule 
by  which  parents  now  go  in  getting  little 
girls  shoes,  and  the  children  seem  to  take  it 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  should  suf¬ 
fer  in  “  breaking-in  ”  a  new  pair  of  shoes — 
very  needless  suffering,  if  the  shoes  are  not 
really  too  tight,  or  the  feet  injured  by  previ¬ 
ous  tight  shoes.  One  of  the  little  girls,  men¬ 
tioned  above,  said  that  the  shoe-dealer  told 
her  father  not  to  take  off  the  shoes  if  they  did 
hurt  her  at  first ;  the  shoes  would  stretch  af¬ 
ter  a  while.  One  day  she  was  walking  home 
from  school  as  slowly  as  possible,  under  an 
umbrella,  in  the  rain,  hoping  that  the  wet 
grass  would  cause  her  shoes  to  stretch  so  as 
to  be  comfortable.  Is  it  not  a  most  barbarous 
idea  to  use  a  child’s  soft,  growing  feet,  as  lasts 
upon  which  to  stretch  leather  ? 

Pathology  is  taught  in  our  public  schools 
now,  and  this  is  one  of  the  lessons  my  boy 
heard, — that  “going  barefoot  in  childhood 
causes  the  feet  to  grow  of  an  unnatural 
shape  !  ”  The  other  day  I  came  across  this 
testimony  from  a  person  who  had  spent  many 
years  in  the  Indian  Territory  :  “  I  have  never 
seen  a  boot  or  shoe  on  one  of  these  Indians. 
Instead  of  having  large,  ill-shapen  feet  in 
consequence  of  leaving  them  free  and  easy, 
their  feet  are  models,  being  small,  straight, 
and  slim,  and,  of  course,  innocent  of  corns 
and  bunions.  ”  It  is  not  very  long  since  it  was 
supposed  that  Nature  could  not  be  trusted  to 
develope  a  female  waist  properly.  Indeed  we 
have  not  yet  emerged  from  those  dark  ages. 
Last  night  a  little  girl,  13  or  14  years  of  age, 
was  playing  by  our  gate,  who  already  wears 
corsets.  Once  they  were  put  upon  girls  much 
younger,  in  the  hope  that  the  waist  would  re¬ 
main  so  small,  as  the  child  grew  tall,  that  it 
would  never  “have  to  be”  reduced  in  size 
by  tight  lacing  after  she  grew  up.  And  the 
people  who  committed  these  outrages  upon 
their  poor  children  did  not  consider  them¬ 
selves  heathens,  as  one  might  suppose.  Did 
you  never  think  wdiat  insults  human  beings 


offer  to  the  Creator  when  they  injure  or  alter 
the  human  form  with  the  idea  that  they  can 
improve  upon  its  beauty  as  God  planned  it  ? 

None  but  the  Chinese  themselves  admire 
the  deformed  feet  of  Chinese  “ladies.”  To 
them  the  horrible  stumps  upon  which  their 
women  hobble  about  seem  decided  improve¬ 
ments  upon  Nature.  The  feet  are  bandaged 
when  the  girls  are  very  young,  and  at  first 
the  victims ,  suffer  very  greatly,  but  after  a 
long  continuance  of  the  outrage,  the  sense 
becomes  deadened,  and  the  suffering  gradu¬ 
ally  ceases  as  Nature  gives  up  the  struggle. 

Feminine  Vanity. — I  am  quite  unwilling 
that  all  these  “reforms  against  Nature,”  or 
processes  of  deforming  the  female  body 
should  be  attributed  solely  to  the  vanity  of 
women.  The  fathers  fit  the  shoes  to  their 
little  girls,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  and 
male  journalists  publish  as  one  of  the  most 
important  bits  of  news  about  a  woman  who 
attracts  the  public  gaze,  for  her  beauty  and 
fine  dress,  the  wonderful  smallness  of  her 
foot,  and  the  number  of  shoe  she  wears. 
“Number  two”  was  the  size  of  shoe  worn 
by  the  full-grown  wife  of  a  prominent  man 
in  Washington  a  few  years  ago — a  woman 
wdio  dressed  magnificently,  and  whose 
“beauty”  was  much  talked  about.  I  per¬ 
ceive  that  we  shall  have  quite  a  crop  of 
“  number  two  ”  women  within  the  next  dozen 
years  or  so.  The  injury  done  to  the  feet  of 
these  girls  is  very  small  compared  with  the 
injury  done  to  their  minds.  The  heart  and 
intellect  are  dwarfed  along  with  the  feet  or 
waist  thus  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  vanity. 
What  kind  of  religion  is  the  child  thus  taught? 
How  will  she  reverence  God,  and  wdiat  obe¬ 
dience  will  her  life  render  to  His  laws  ? 

In  the  best  daily  paper  in  our  vicinity,  a 
newspaper  excellent  in  some  respects,  we  are 
treated  in  every  Sunday  Supplement  to  a  few 
columns  of  “What  women  want  to  know.” 
I  never  see  that  heading  there,  without  shame 
and  a  sense  of  insult.  The  tendency  of  most 
that  finds  its  way  there  is  to  cultivate  the  sil¬ 
liest  feminine  vanity.  Regular  fashion  books 
are  much  less  harmful.  I  always  look  it  over 
carefully,  because  I  am  anxious  to  know  wdiat 
young  women  are  being  brought  up  on,  and 
what  men  are  thus  told  that  women  “  want 
to  know.”  Besides,  all  that  it  contains  is  not 
objectionable.  There  we  have,  in  man’s  own 
paper,  reports  of  parties  and  society  doings, 
in  which  accounts  of  the  toilets  of  the  ladies 
present  are  the  chief  items  of  information 
given,  and  these  are  spoken  of  as  though  it 
is  a  most  commendable  thing  in  the  ladies  to 
“vie  wdth  each  other  ”  in  richness  and  beauty 
of  toilet,  and  as  though  this  is  the  principal 
function  of  woman  in  “society.”  These 
things  seem  to  be  written  chiefly  by  men, 
and  the  fine  toilets  are  sought  and  worn  as 
much  to  please  men  as  for  any  other  reason 
— to  gratify  the  vanity  of  husbands  and  to 
attract  admirers  and  lovers.  If  men  really 
disapprove  of  extravagant  and  senseless  fem¬ 
inine  toilets,  they  can  easily  frown  them  down. 

Trouble  with  Irouiiig. 

A  correspondent  complains  that  she  cannot 
make  her  white  starched  clothes,  particular¬ 
ly  the  shirt  bosoms  and  collars,  look  bright 
and  clear  and  glossy.  She  is  sure  she  washes 
them  clean,  and  hangs  them  to  dry  turned 
wrong  side  out,  but  when  they  are  ironed, 
they  have  a  dingy  look.  Perhaps  she  does 
not  keep  her  irons  clean.  This  fault  is  not 
uncommon.  It  is  well  to  wash  the  irons  all 
over  carefully  once  in  a  while,  before  they 
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are  quite  cool  and  are  put  away.  Starch 
that  sticks  to  them  bums  on,  and  soils  the 
clothes.  Beeswax  is  often  recommended  for 
cleaning  the  irons  when  starch  sticks  to  them. 
I  usually  have  a  little  salt  on  a  paper  on  my 
ironing  table,  and  rub  my  iron  on  this  when¬ 
ever  the  starch  sticks.  Various  things  put 
in  the  starch,  when  cooking,  or  while  hot,  as 
spermaceti,  starch  gelatine,  lard,  tallow,  but¬ 
ter,  and  others,  prevent  the  starch  from  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  iron.  At  present  I  use  a  very  lit¬ 
tle  powdered  borax  and  a  bit  of  nice  beef  tal¬ 
low.  The  borax  seems  to  add  both  stiffness 
and  gloss,  and  suits  me  (with  the  tallow)  as 
well  as  anything  I  have  tried.  A  little  clean 
grease  of  some  kind  prevents  stickiness.  Of 
course  the  starch  must  be  well  boiled.  In 
making  it,  the  starch  is  first  stirred  smooth 
in  cold  water,  and  then  either  turned  slowly 
into  boiling  water,  or  boiling  water  turned 
slowly  into  it,  stirring  briskly  all  the  time  in 
either  case,  until  the  starch  turns  from  a  dead 
white  color  to  a  bluish  clearness.  The  old 
rule  for  each  shirt  bosom,  with  collar  and 
wristbands,  was  two  even  teaspoonfuls  of  dry 
starch.  A  little  less  will  do  when  gelatine, 
or  borax,  or  gum  arabic  water  is  added  to  the 
starch.  Eub  the  starch  into  the  garment 
well,  and  examine  it  before  ironing.  If  lumps 
of  starch  are  seen,  rub  them  off  with  a  damp 
cloth.  There  should  be  no  lumps  in  the  starch 
when  used,  and  if  you  cannot  make  it  and 
use  it  without  lumpiness,  or  a  thick  scum 
over  it,  strain  it  through  a  starch-bag  be¬ 
fore  using.  It  is  always  safest  to  lay  a  thin 
cloth  over  a  bosom  or  collar  when  you  first 
put  the  hot  iron  upon  it.  Go  over  it  once  so, 
then  remove  it,  and  iron  directly  upon  its 
linen.  By  this  precaution  you  discover  the 
state  of  your  irons,  whether  too  hot  or  soiled, 
and  sometimes  prevent  disaster.  You  should 
however  always  test  your  iron  on  a  cloth  used 
for  the  purpose.  In  ironing  garments  with 
cold  starch,  always  begin  with  a  clean  cloth 
laid  over  the  linen.  Ironing  hard  with  an 
iron  not  too  hot,  after  the  linen  is  pressed 
smooth,  adds  polish,  but  no  common  iron  can 
do  this  like  a  regular  polishing  iron. 


A  Door  Fender  for  Children. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Hunter,  Washington,  D.  C., 
writes  :  “  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  a 
description  of  an  article  as  made  by  me,  and 
now  in  use  at  my  house.  It  is  a  frame-work 


Fig.  1.— A  DOOR  FENDER  OR  GUARD. 


to  place  between  the  jambs  of  a  door  frame 
to  prevent  small  children  from  crawling  out 
•  of  the  room.  It  is  made  in  the  form  of  bars, 
and  is  much  neater  than  the  solid  board.  Its 
construction  can  be  readily  understood  after 
a  moment’s  inspection.  The  material  is  of 
white  pine  ‘|2  inch  thick.  The  bars,  as  seen 
in  figure  1,  are  two  inches  wide,  and  the  space 


between  them  is  two  inches.  On  one  jamb  of 
the  door  frame  is  fastened  a  piece  two  inches 
wide  and  mortised,  as  shown  in  figure  2,  a. 
The  piece  on  the  other  jamb  is  more  difficult 
to  make.  First  a  piece,,  b,  is  made  and  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  jamb,  then  the  piece,  d,  is  made 
and  fastened  to  the  jamb  one-half  inch  from 
b,  leaving  room  for  the  piece,  c,  to  slide  be- 
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a  bo  de 

Fig.  2. — PARTS  OF  THE  FENDER. 

tween  them  ;  the  piece,  c,  is  bevelled  on  both 
edges — the  pieces  b,  and  d,  on  the  inside 
edge  only.  In  putting  the  slats  or  bars  in 
position,  one  end  is  first  placed  in  the  bottom 
hole  in  a,  then  raise  the  other  end  and  slide 
it  down  between  b  and  d,  to  its  proper 
notch,  and  so  on  until  each  bar  is  in  its  place, 
then  slide  the  piece,  c,  down  through  the 
dove-tail  opening  between  b,  and  d,  and  the 
‘  fence’  is  complete.” — The  engravings  given 
herewith  are  made  from  the  sketches  that 
accompanied  Mr.  Hunter’s  contribution. 


Household  Uotes  and  Queries. 

Curds  and  Whey. — This  is  a  most  accept¬ 
able  dessert  at.  any  time,  but  especially  in 
summer,  when  the  ease  with  which  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  is  greatly  in  its  favor.  It  is  not  only 
agreeable  but  wholesome,  which  may  not  be 
said  of  all  desserts,  and  children  may  partake 
of  it  freely.  It  is  simply  milk  curdled  by  the 
use  of  Liquid  Eennet;  and  is  eaten  with  sugar 
or  sugar  and  cream.  Add  to  it  jelly  or 
stewed  fruit  of  some  kind,  and  it  forms  what 
is  called  in  some  localities  “Junket,”  a  de¬ 
licious  combination  deserving  a  more  pleasing 
name.  Directions  accompany  the  Liquid 
Rennet ;  usually  two  teaspoonfuls  to  a  pint 
of  slightly  warmed  milk :  the  curd  will  be 
formed  in  a  few  minutes.  One  who  has 
the  rennet  in  the  house  is  always  prepared  to 
furnish  a  choice  dessert  at  a  short  notice.  In 
the  absence  of  liquid  rennet,  a  piece  of  the 
rennet,  salted  and  dried  for  cheese  making, 
may  be  used,  soaking  a  fragment  in  a  little 
warm  water  and  adding  the  liquid  to  the 
milk.  The  quality  varies  so  that,  as  in  cheese 
making,  the  size  can  only  be  learned  by 
experiment.  The  same  piece  may  be  dried 
and  used  again  several  times  over. 

Liquid  Rennet. — In  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  seldom  kept  in  the  country  stores,  Mrs. 
S.  M.,  Crawford  Co.,  Wis.,  and  others  would 
like  to  know  how  to  prepare  it.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  from  a  source  that  we  have  found  to  be 
generally  reliable.  The  stomach  of  a  calf  is 
cleaned,  and  all  fat  and  other  extraneous 
matter  removed  as  for  drying.  It  is  then 
cut  small  and  weighed,  well  rubbed  and 
kneaded  with  one-fourtli  its  weight  of  salt, 
and  allowed  to  stand,  the  recipe  says  five  or 
six  weeks,  though  we  have  no  doubt  that  a 
much  less  time  will  answer.  Water  is  then 


added,  an  ounce  and  a  half  to  each  ounce  of 
rennet,  and  to  each  pint  of  water  used,  two 
ounces  of  rum,  brandy,  or  other  liquor  ;  as 
the  spirits  are  only  to  preserve  it,  half  as 
much  alcohol  will  answer  quite  as  well.  Let 
stand  for  24  hours  and  strain  through  fine 
muslin :  keep  in  small,  well  corked  bottles 
in  a  cool  place.  Two  or  three  teaspoonfuls 
should  curdle  a  quart  of  milk, but  rennets  vary 
so  much  that  a  trial  must  decide  the  quantity. 

Fruit  Stains.  —  Napkins,  table  cloths, 
handkerchiefs,  and  other  linens  indicate  that 
the  season  of  fruits  is  at  hand.  The  careful 
housewife  will  never  allow  these  stained  ar¬ 
ticles  go  into  the  wash  without  first  dis¬ 
charging  the  stain,  as  the  soap  will  set  the 
color  and  make  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  re¬ 
move  afterwards.  Some  stains  will  yield  to 
boiling  water,  if  applied  at  once.  Many  for 
their  complete  removal  require  a  bleaching 
liquid.  “  Javelle  Water,”  sold  by  druggists, 
is  the  best  preparation  of  the  kind,  but  a 
solution  of  Chloride  of  Lime  answers  near¬ 
ly  as  well.  Put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fresh  Choride  of  Lime  into  a  quart  jar,  add 
a  little  water,  and  stir  with  a  stick  until 
all  the  lumps  are  broken  and  a  smooth  mix¬ 
ture  made  ;  fill  up  the  jar  with  water  and 
set  aside.  The  next  day,  or  when  the  liquid 
is  perfectly  clear,  pour  off  from  the  dregs 
and  keep  in  well  stopped  bottles  in  a  dark, 
cool  place.  Wetting  fruit  stains  with  this 
will  usually  discharge  them  at  once.  Never 
allow  this  liquid  to  dry  on  the  fabric,  and 
never  put  soap  upon  it,  until  it  has  first  been 
thoroughly  rinsed  in  clear  water. 

Raspberry  Vinegar.— In  these  hot  days 
a  little  raspberry  vinegar  added  to  a  glass  of 
cold  water,  makes  a  most  refreshing  drink. 
When  raspberries  are  abundant  is  the  time 
to  provide  a  supply,  and  the  wild  berries  are 
quite  as  good  as  any — if  not  the  best.  One 
of  the  simplest  methods  is,  to  place  the  ber¬ 
ries  in  a  jar  and  cover  with  the  best  cider 
vinegar ;  set  in,  a  cool  place,  and  the  next 
day  add  as  many  more  raspberries  as  the 
vinegar  will  cover.  The  next  day  set  the 
jar  in  a  pan  or  kettle  of  cold  water,  and 
gradually  heat  the  water  to  boiling.  If  a 
glass  jar  is  used,  some  sticks  must  be  placed 
between  it  and  the  kettle.  When  the  berries 
are  scalded  through,  strain,  and  for  every 
pint  and  a  half  of  juice  add  a  pound  of  sugar, 
heat  to  the  boiling  point  in  a  porcelain  kettle, 
remove  the  scum  as  it  forms,  and  when  the 
“vinegar”  is  cool,  bottle  and  cork  securely. 


A  Crfam  Warmer. — Mr.  Wm.  Alexan¬ 
der,  Louisville,  N.  Y. ,  sends  a  description  of  a 
Cream  Warmer,  and  a  sketch  from  which  the 
accompanying  engrav¬ 
ing  is  made.  It  consists 
of  a  tin  vessel  34  feet 
long,  with  the  lower 
portion  6  inches  wide 
and  15  inches  high,  the 
upper  part  being  pro¬ 
longed  into  a  tube.  This 
is  to  be  filled  with  hot 
water  and  put  into  the 
churn  with  the  cream, 
and  then  occasion¬ 
ally  moved  until  the 

t  A  CREAM  WARMER. 

cream  is  ot  the  right 

temperature  for  churning.  It  saves  warm¬ 
ing  the  milk  on  the  stove  in  pans,  and 
can  be  made  at  any  country  tin-shop  for 
about  a  dollar,  and  will  last  for  many  years. 
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The  Doctor’s  Talks. 
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The  nearness  of  the  4th  of  July  has  reminded 
one  of  our  friends  of  Fireworks.  He  is  not  a  boy 
now,  but  remembering  how  much  he  wished  when 
he  was  young  to  know  something  about  fireworks, 
he  thinks  that  other  boys,  and  perhaps  some  girls, 
may  have  the  same  desire,  and  he  asks  me  to  tell 
you  how  fireworks  are  made.  He  admits  that  in 
asking  for  you  he  writes  also  for  himself,  for  he 
says  :  “  If  any  one  should  ask  me  how  a  Rocket 
or  a  Roman  Candle  was  made,  1  should  have  to 
say,  I  don’t  know.”  In  “talking”  a  little  about 
How  Fireworks  are  Made, 

I  do  not  intend  to  teach  you  how  to  make  fire¬ 
works.  As  much  as  I  enjoy  fireworks,  I  wish  we 
would  celebrate  our  great  holiday  without  them  ; 
but  we  cannot  prevent  the  burning  of  powder,  and 
all  that  we  can  do  is  to  see  that  nothiug  else  is 
burned  on  account  of  it.  Boys  should  not  under¬ 
take  to  make  fireworks  ;  besides  the  great  danger, 
they  will  not  succeed  in  making  good  ones,  as  it  is 
an  art  to  be  learned  only  by 
much  practice.  Proper  fireworks 
are  of  two  kinds  :  those  burned 
for  their  color  or  other  pleasing 
light,  and  those  which  produce 
motion  as  well  as  light.  The 
chief  thing  used  in  this  second 
class— those  that  have  some  go 
in  them,  is  gunpowder,  or  the 
materials  of  which  that  is  made, 
hence  we  must  first  ask : 
What  Is  Gunpowder? 

A  boy  very  early  knows  how 
it  looks,  and  soon  learns  that  it 
is  made  of  Charcoal,  Sulphur, 
and  Nitre  (or  Saltpeter).  These 
are  ground  very  fine,  separately, 
put  together  with  water  to  form 
a  sort  of  dough,  which  is  ground 
and  mixed  in  mills  ;  after  this 
mass  is  dried,  it  is  broken  up 
into  grains,  the  different  sizes 
being  separated  by  sieves. 
Youngsters  soon  learn  that  when 
gunpowder  is  lighted  it  goes  off 
with  a  flash,  leaving  behind  very 
little  that  can  be  seen.  If  fired 
in  a  gun,  it  goes  off  with  a  bang, 
and  if  the  gun  has  a  ball,  or 
some  shot  iu  it,  those  are  sent 
to  a  great  distance.  What  be¬ 
comes  of  the  powder,  and  why 
does  it  throw  the  ball  with  such 
force  ?  I  can  not  tell  all  about 
this  without  going  into  chem¬ 
istry,  but  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  gunpowder  is  a  solid,  and 
that  in  burning, almost  all  of  it  is 
turned  into  a  gas,  invisible,  like 
the  air.  This  gas  takes  up  about 
1,500  times  as  much  room  as  the 
powder  itself  did  ;  it  can  not  be 
held  in  a  little  place  like  the  gun- 
barrel,  but  must  have  room,  so 
it  gets  out,  and  the  ball  being  in 
the  way,  that  is  pushed  out  very 
suddenly.  One  of  the  commonest  kinds  of  fire¬ 
works  is  the  Rocket,  or  as  youngsters  often  call 
them  “  Sky  Rockets,”  which  go  up  in  the  air 
with  a  great  rush.  You  no  doubt  have  wondered 
What  Makes  the  Rocket  Go  Up? 

The  same  force  that  sends  the  ball  from  the  gun, 
that  from  the  burning  of  the  gunpowder,  sends  the 
rocket  skyward.  If  the  rocket  were  filled  with 
gunpowder,  such  as  we  use  in  a  gun,  and  touched 
off,  it  would  not  go  up  at  all ;  it  would  go,  but  in 
every  direction.  The  gunpowder  burns  altogether 
too  fast,  it  must  be  “tamed,”  so  to  speak,  to  be 
used  in  the  rocket.  You  know  that  ordinary 
powder  is  in  graius  of  various  sizes ;  when  it  is 
ground  as  fine  as  flour,  and  then  fired,  it  burns 


much  more  slowly ;  nearly  all  the  gunpowder  used 
in  fireworks  is  first  ground  fine  to  make  what  the 
firework  makers  call  “meal  powder,”  or  what  is 
the  same  thing,  the  Charcoal,  Sulphur,  and  Nitre, 
are  made  into  fine  powder  and  mixed  without 
first  making  them  into  grains.  This  is  the  material 
that  is  used  in  rockets,  and  is  merely  a  slow-burn¬ 
ing  gunpowder,  packed  in  a  heavy  paper  tube 
called  a  “case.”  The  rocket-cases  are  made  by 
pasting  brown  paper,  layer  upon  layer,  using  a 
round  stick  for  a  mold  ;  the  larger 
the  rocket  the  thicker  the  case.  If 
you  examine  a  rocket  case  you  will 
find  that  it  has  a  sort  of  neck  at  the 
bottom,  and  that  the  opening  is  very 
narrow  ;  while  the  case  is  still  wet,  a 
strong  cord  is  put  around  it  near 
the  end  and  drawn  so  as  to  “  choke  ” 
it,  as  it  is  called,  or  make  a  neck 
there.  When  the  case  is  dry  it  is 
ready  to  be  filled  with  the  mixture 
or  powder  just  mentioned.  The 
case  is  not  filled  solid,  but  there  is 
a  channel  running  through  the  whole 
length.  If  a  rocket  were  cut  open 
lengthwise,  it  would  appear  os  in 
figure  1,  which  shows  the  “choke” 
below,  and  the  channel  in  tlie  center. 
The  fine  flight  of  the  Rocket  depends 
upon  the  proper  filling,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  much  practice  to  do  it  well. 
The  case  is  put  upon  a  stand,  which 
has  an  iron  rod  that  passes  up 
through  its  center,  some  of  the  pow¬ 
der  is  put  in,  and  a  rammer,  a  wood¬ 
en  plug  of  the  right  size,  having  a 
hole  to  admit  the  rod,  is  put  in,  and 
struck  several  smart  blows  with  a 
0  mallet ;  more  powder  is  put  in  and 

driven  down  as  before,  and  soon  un- 
candle.  til  the  case  is  filled.  The  rod  will 
leave  a  hole  through  the  center  of  the 
filling.  Some  very  large  rockets  are  filled  solid, 
and  this  hole  afterwards  bored  out.  You  know 
that  when  a  rocket  gets  up,  there  is  usually  an 
explosion,  and  stars,  serpents,  etc.,  appear  and  fall 
downwards.  These  are  put  in  the  top  of  the  rocket, 
as  seen  in  figure  1.  When  the  case  is  nearly 
filled  with  the  powder,  a  layer  of  clay  is  rammed 
in,  which  finishes  the  rocket  proper.  These  added 
things  are  called  the  “garniture”  of  the  rocket. 
A  pasteboard  cap  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the 
case,  a  hole  bored  through  the  clay,  and  the  stars, 
etc.  (which  will  be  described  presently),  are  put  in 


Fig.  3.— A  FLAMING  STAR. 


with  some  loose  powder,  a  wad  of  cotton  holds 
them  in  place,  and  the  whole  finished  by  a  pointed 
top.  At  the  lower  end  a  fuse  is  put  in  to  touch 
it  off.  The  rocket  is  now  finished,  all  but  the 
stick  ;  it  could  not  fly  well  without  this,  any  more 
than  a  kite  could  go  without  a  tail,  and  the  stick 
serves,  just  as  a  tail  does  to  a  kite— to  balance  it. 

About  the  Upward  Flight, 

I  stated  that  powder  in  burning  formed  a  gas 
1,500  times  more  bulky  than  the  powder  itself. 
When  powder  is  fired  in  a  gun,  the  gun  “  kicks  ”  ; 
the  gas  pushes  the  ball  out  at  the  muzzle,  and  at 
the  same  time  pushes  the  gun  back  against  the 
shoulder,  as  many  know  to  their  sorrow.  The 
powder  in  the  rocket  burns  more  slowly  than 
that  iu  a  gun,  and  there  is  a  great  rush  of  gas 


Fig.  1. — SECTION 
OF  ROCKET. 


from  its  lower  end,  which  lasts  for  some  seconds  ; 
this  gas,  acting  with  great  force  against  the  air, 
pushes  the  rocket  upwards.  When  the  fire  reaches 
the  clay  partition  at  the  , top  of  the  case,  the  loose 
powder  in  the  cap  takes  fire,  bursts  the  cap  and 
scatters  the  stars  which  catch  fire  and  burn  as 
they  fall.  Next  to  the  rocket,  perhaps  the  most 
popular  of  all  our  common  fireworks  is 
The  Roman  Caudle. 

This  you  know,  is  much  like  a  rocket  without 
a  stick,  with  a  fuse  at  the  top.  When  this  is 
set  upright  by  fixing  it  in  a  hole  in  a  board  or 
otherwise,  and  the  fuse  lighted,  there  will  first  be 
a  blowing  off  of  sparks  ;  in  a  few  seconds,  a  pop 
—and  up  will  go  a  beautiful  star  quite  high  in  the 
air,  then  more  sparks— another  star  with  a  pop- 
ana  so  on  for  a  number  of  stars — a  dozen  in  large 
candles.  Figure  2,  shows  a  section  lengthwise  of 
a  Roman  Candle.  At  the  bottom  is  some  of  the 
same  powder,  or  much  like  that  with  which  rockets 
are  filled  ;  next  a  little  gunpowder,  and  upon  this 
a  star,  above  this  a  layer  of  the  powder,  then  gun¬ 
powder  and  another  star,  and  so  on  to  the  top 
where  there  is  some  of  the  powder  and  a  fuse.  The 
case  is  made  by  pasting  layers  of  paper  over  one 
another,  as  in  the  rocket  case,  but  it  need  not  be 
so  strong,  and  is  not  “  choked.”  The  stars  are  the 
principal  things  in  the  Roman  Candle.  These  are 
of  Nitre,  Sulphur,  and  fine  Gunpowder,  made  into 
a  paste  or  dough  with  gum  water,  or  a  kind  of  var¬ 
nish.  This  paste  is  molded  in  a  cylinder,  and  cut 
off  in  pieces  to  form  thick  disks,  which  have  a 
small  hole  made  in  the  middle  and  are  then  dried. 
In  making  stars  for  rockets,  the  mass  is  not 
molded,  but  cut  up  into  small  lumps.  The  stars 
are  made  to  give  a  colored  light  by  adding  some 
material  to  the  paste  ;  for  green,  a  mineral  called 
Baryta  is  used ;  the  beautiful  red  light  is  made 
by  using  Strontia,  another  rare  mineral,  and 
other  colors  by  different  substances  and  mix¬ 
tures.  When  the  fuse  of  the  Roman  Candle 
is  lighted,  the  powder  burns,  sets  the  top  star  on 
fire  and  at  the  same  time  the  fire  through 
the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  star  reaches  the  gun¬ 
powder  below,  which  explodes  and  sends  the  star 
upward  as  if  it  were  a  bullet,  and  so  the  flight  of 
stars  goes  on  one  after  another.  But  I  can  not  now 
tell  you  about  the  wheels  and  great  show  pieces. 
Some  of  the  larger  pieces  are  very  beautiful,  but 
are  very  simple  as  compared  with  the  rocket. 
Flaming  stars  are  often  used  in  these.  A  short 
case  is  filled  with  a  mixture,  much  like  that  used 
for  rockets  ;  five  holes  are  bored  at  equal  distances 
near  the  bottom  of  the  case,  and  a  fuse  so  arranged 
that  the  mixture  will  be  fired  at  all  the  holes  at 
once;  the  fire  blowing  from  these  holes  produces 
the  effect  of  a  flaming  star  as  in  figure  3.  Other 
beautiful  things  in  fireworks  are  made  in  an  equally 
simple  manner.  I  may  at  another  time  tell  a  few 
more  things  about  fireworks,  but  I  think  I  have 
shown  you  that  it  will  be  a  waste  of  time  and 
money  for  you  to  undertake  to  make  them  your¬ 
selves.  The  Doctor. 

Our  FiizzleiBSox. 

DECAPITATIONS. 

1.  Behead  a  house  and  leave  the  rent. 

2.  Behead  a  house  and  leave  a  molding. 

3.  Behead  to  cut,  and  leave  the  top  of  a  hill. 

4.  Behead  a  bodkin,  and  leave  a  fish. 

5.  Behead  to  pierce,  and  leave  a  scar. 

C.  Behead  a  flock  and  leave  a  fish  basket. 

Henry  Alice  Donogh. 

BIBLICAL  WORDS  SQUARE. 

1.  A  wilderness  where  David  concealed  himself. 

2.  A  measure  of  surface. 

3.  A  prince  of  Midian. 

4.  Amountain  which  overlooked  the  promised  land. 

Isola. 

DEFINITIONS. 

(See  explanation  in  the  June  number  of  the  imer- 
ican  Agriculturist.) 

1.  A  misty  spot  in  the  sky  composed  of  innumera¬ 

ble  stars. 

2.  A  type,  emblem,  or  representation. 

3.  One  who  grants  a  lease. 

4.  To  match,  to  compete  with. 

5.  Evaporating  quickly,  lively. 

6.  Desolate,  valueless,  wild. 

7.  A  small  insect. 

8.  Mingled  or  associated  with. 
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NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  20  letters  : 

My  4,  3,  17,  16,  8,  9,  13,  is  a  pleasant  greeting. 

My  11,  12,  13,  14,  is  an  expression  of  feeling. 

My  6,  7,  8,  9,  is  part  of  ,a  house. 

My  1,  2,  20,  19,  is  a  girl’s  name. 

My  16,  17,  18,  4,  is  a  ball  of  thread. 

My  5,  19,  10, 15,  is  a  fish. 

My  whole  is  an  old  proverb.  Bella  C.  C. 

foundation  word.— “  Misdemeanor.” 
{Explanation.—  All  the  letters  of  the  foundation 
word  are  used  in  each  sentence:  the  number  of 
stars  indicate  how  many  letters  are  used  in  each 
word  left  blank.  Example:  I  often  indulge  in 
pleasant  dreams  ***  ********  [and  memories].) 

1.  There  were  ****  *******  at  the  party,  than 
young  men. 

2.  Do  young  ladies  frizz  their  hair  **  that  *** 

may  ******  them  ?  > 

3.  I  often  *****  that  I  am  **  ****  strange  place. 

4.  My  ***  received  a  ****  for  holding  the  **** 

5.  Send  one  ****  ***  to  this  ****  of  the  house. 

6.  I  did  not  know  whether  the  bonnet  was  ****, 
**  whether  it  belonged  to  one  of  the  ***** 

7.  It  makes  **  ***  to  be  told  that  *  *****. 

enigmatical  story. 

12, 5,  3,  was  a  very  nice  little  boy,  about  4, 10, 13,  7, 
years  old.  He  went  to  Lonoon  with  his  parents, 
and  thought  it  very  funny  that  they  should  hire  a 
“  11,  14,  15,”  to  take  them  to  the  2,  5,  8,  3,  14.  He 
saw  many  amusing  things  in  London,  but  he  want¬ 
ed  to  return  to  his  home  in  America.  The  1,  7,  6, 
8,  9  was,  he  was  anxious  to  get  back  for  1,  2,  3,  4, 

5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14/15. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  May  Number. 
Places  in  Asia  Concealed. — 1.  Tocat.  2. 
Lucknow.  3.  Cashmere.  4.  Aden.  5.  Canton. 

6.  Singan. 

Cross-word. — Unimpeachable. 

Conundrums  based  on  “  Word-making.” — 1. 
Bears  into  zebras.  2.  You  could  make  a  boy  obey. 
Easy  Numerical  Enigma.— Jesus  wept. 
Anagrams. — 1.  Diagnosis.  2.  Nourishment.  3. 
Stalactites.  4.  Unalloyed.  5.  Benighted.  6.  In¬ 
ebriated.  7.  Namesake.  8.  Violinists.  9.  Sacri¬ 
legious.  10.  Superabundance. 


A  Dish  of  Fruits. 

Some  months  ago,  we  had  a  “  Mixed  Bed  of 
Flowers,”  and  now  we  will  sit  down  to  a  “  Dish  of 
Fruits.”  We  seldom  object,  and  I  believe  it  is  the 
same  with  children,  to  having  fruits  occasionally. 
Some  of  the  fruits  before  us  grow  in  the  Temperate 


inches  long,  and  often  weighs  two  pouuds.  It  is 
orange-colored  when  ripe,  and  has  a  rich  pulp 
between  the  thick  skin,  and  stone  in  the  center. 
No.  7.  This  fruit  grows  on  bushes,  hanging  in 
clusters  from  the  long  branches.  It  has  a  sharp 
acid  taste  and  is  not  very  largely  used  in  the 
fresh  or  raw  state,  but  when  cooked  or  made  into 


Square  Word: 
SHOP 
HOPE 
OPEN 
PENT 

Changed  Heads. — 1. 


Scattered  Square  : 
WITS 
IRON 
TOGA 
SNAP 
Fear.  2.  Dear.  3.  Mear. 


4.  Lear.  5.  Pear.  6.  Year.  7.  Bear.  8.  Near.  9. 
Sear.  10.  Hear.  11.  Tear.  12.  Gear.  13.  Wear. 
14.  Rear. 


Double  Acrostic. 
S—  piri  — T 

L —  aure  — L 

A —  ntisci  — I 

~  I —  ntom  — B  : 

|  T—  riumphe —  R 
S  S—  pher-  E  ' 

3  E —  ternalize  — D  , 

L— ycoperdo— N  ' 
E — *  ph  — A 

C-  la  —V 


Curtailments.  —  Ran- 

er,  range.  ”  2.  Rate,  rat. 

.  Rage,  rag.  4.  Pine, 
pin.  5.  Tripe,  trip. 

Charade.— Ambush. 

Pi. — If  a  man  can  be 
happy  and  contented  in 
his  own  company,  he  will 
generally  be  good  com¬ 
pany  for  others. 


A  PECULIAR  DISH  OF  TROPICAL  AND  OTHER  FRUIT. 


<'|NTEMPEF\aMCK  ,/ 


Prefix  Puzzle. — Prefix  two  letters  to  the  words  that  are  represented  by  the 
designs  in  the  engraving  given  above,  and  make  nine  different  words. 


Zone,  while  others  are  tropical  in  their  way  of  liv¬ 
ing.  The  first  one  that  we  will  try,  is  an  oval, 
smooth-skinned  fruit,  with  a  large  hard  centre. 
The  color  varies  from  a  dark  purple  in  some  varie¬ 
ties  to  a  light  green  in  others.  This  is  a  fruit  that 
is  much  troubled  by  an  insect  that  pierces  the  sur¬ 
face  with  its  little  beak  while  the  fruit  is  still  quite 
young.  No.  2,  grows  in  long  slender  clusters  upon 
low  brushes,  and  is  very  sour  ;  for  this  reason  it  is 
well  adapted  for  making  the  finest  kind  of  jelly. 
There  are  red,  white,  and  black  varieties  of  this 
fruit,  but  the  red  and  white  are  the  most  common¬ 
ly  met  with.  No.  3  is  a  tropical  fruit  that  comes 
to  us  in  large,  sticky  masses,  enclosed  in  a  basket¬ 
like  cover.  The  outside  of  the  fruit  is  rich  and  much 
enjoyed  by  many.  It 
encloses  a  hard  seed. 
No.  4  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  known 
fruits  of  all  the  list.  It 
is  produced  upon  trees 
which,  when  they  flow¬ 
er,  are  very  fragrant. 
Their  shape  is  almost 
that  of  a  sphere,  of  the 
size  of  a  base  ball.  It 
has  a  thick  leathery 
skin  of  a  color  peculiar 
to  itself.  We  have 
never  seen  a  child  who 
dislikes  the  taste  of  the 
juicy  interior.  Closely 
related  to  this,  is  No. 
5,  although  it  is  a  little 
less  rich  in  flavor.  It 
is  also  a  tropical  fruit, 
requiring  a  climate 
much  warmer  than 
that  of  New  York  for 
its  production.  No.  6. 
This  is  a  fruit  from  a 
wide  spreading  tree, 
which  grows  in  the 
East  and  West  Indies. 
The  fruit  is  egg- 
shaped,  about  three 


a  jam  this  fruit  is  liked  by  many.  The  bushes 
are  seldom  cultivated,  they  being  already  too  com¬ 
mon  along  the  fences  and  hedge  rows,  especially  in 
the  older  parts  of  the  United  States.  No.  8  is  one 
of  our  leading  fruits,  and  so  important  is  it  that 
should  the  crop  fail,  as  it  does  sometimes,  it  would 
leave  many  people  without  a  source  of  income.  It 
has  a  large  stone  which  is  ridged  or  groved  upon 
the  outside.  The  pulp  is  very  rich  and  the  bloom 
or  blush  is  of  the  most  pleasing  color.  No.  9  is 
much  like  the  preceding,  but  less  common,  it  is 
somewhat  early,  and  to  many  has  a  very  rich  and 
highly  prized  flavor.  The  last  to  be  taken  from 
the  dish  is  one  of  the  “small  fruits,”  and  is  com¬ 
mon  to  most  boys  and  girls.  The  shape  of  the 
fruit  is  something  like  a  small  cap,  not  far  from 
the  size  of  the  end  of  a  person’s  little  finger. 


The  Doctor’s  Correspomlence, 

Usually  at  this  season,  the  letters  from  my  youn 
friends  are  about  plants,  in¬ 
sects,  and  other  natural  ob¬ 
jects,  that  come  writh  the 
spring.  Can  it  be  due  to  the 
general  backwardness  of  the 
season  that  my  correspond¬ 
ents,  as  a  general  thing,  ask 
about  matters  that  are  not 
especially  spring-like?  For 
example,  Simon  S.  M.,  Gar¬ 
rett  Co.,  Md.,  asks  me  to 
Describe  the  Boomerang  ; 
he  has  read  that  the  native 
Australians  use  it  with  won¬ 
derful  skill,  and  says  that  he 
“never  could  get  any  satis¬ 
factory  information  about  it.” 

It  appears  that  various  tribes 
of  Indians  have  “  throwing 
sticks  ”  of  different  kinds, 
though  mainly  used  in  play¬ 
ing  games  ;  those  used  by  the 
native  tribes  of  Australia,  the  boomerangs,  serve  as 
weapons  in  war,  and  also  in  hunting.  While  made 
upon  the  same  general  model,  those  of  the  different 


TWO  FORMS  OF  THE 

boomerang. 
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AN  OLD  CANNON  MUZZLE  SERVING  AS  A  HOME  FOR  A  FAMILY  OF  BIRDS. 


tribes  vary  considerably  in  shape,  as  the  engravings 
of  two  of  the  most  unlike  forms  show.  The  boome¬ 
rang  is  made  from  some  very  hard  wood,  and  is 
about  two  feet  long,  two  and  a  half  inches  wide, 
and  about  a  third  of  an  inch  thick.  Those  that  I 
have  seen  have  been  cut  from  a  piece  where  the 
branches  join  in  order  to  give  the  needed  curve. 

In  Throwing  the  Boomerang 
it  is  held  by  one  end  and  thrown  as  if  to  hit  an  ob¬ 
ject  about  30  feet  in  front  of  the  thrower;  instead 
•of  going  forward,  the  boomerang  rises  in  the  air, 
changes  its  course,  and  finally  reaches  the  ground 
or  an  object  at  some  distance  behind  the  thrower. 
So  skillful  are  the  natives  of  Australia  said  to  be 
with  this  curious  arm,  that  they  will  hit  birds  and 
small  quadrupeds  that  are  at  some  distance  behind 
them.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  boomerang  can 
ever  become  with  civilized  people  anything  more 
than  a  curiosity ....  Miss  Lizzie  has 

Trouble  with  her  Aquarium, 

and  writes  that  whether  soft  or  hard  water  be  used 
“it  quickly  assumes  a  greenish  or  muddy  tinge.” 
I  think  if  Miss  Lizzie  examines  closely  she  will  find 
that  the  water  itself  is  as  clear  as  ever,  but  that  the 
appearance  is  owing  to  a  film  that  gathers  upon  the 
glass.  This  substance  a  powerful  microscope  would 
show  to  be  made  up  of  vast  numbers  of  exceeding¬ 
ly  minute  simple  plants.  While  it  greatly  injures 
the  appearance  of  the  aquarium,  and  prevents 
seeing  what  is  going  on  inside,  it  does  no  hurt  to 
the  water  or  the  contents.  Snails  will  generally 
remove  the  film,  and  are  kept  in  aquariums  for  this 
use,  or  the  inside  of  the  glass  may  be  occasionally 
rubbed  with  a  sponge  tied  to  a  stick.  I  will  add 


that  Miss  Lizzie  can  do  nothing  about  the  grape 

vines  now.  Ask  next  September _ Fred.  W.  J. 

writes,  that  there  has  been  among  his  schoolmates 

A  Discussion  About  Ghosts. 

And  asks,  “what  causes  that  light  in  boggy  places 
called  1  Will  o’  the  Wisp,’  and  which  some  believe 
to  be  Ghosts?”  Whatever  the  light  may  be,  we 
may  be  very  sure  that  it  is  not  made  by  ghosts. 
But  did  Master  Fred  ever  see  the  light  ?  It  is  some¬ 
thing  that  I  have  all  my  life  wished  to  see,  but  I 
never  saw  it,  and  more  than  that,  I  never  met  with 
any  one  who  ever  did  see  it.  European  books 
speak  of  it,  but  I  have  seen  no  account  by  a  per¬ 
son  who  had  witnessed  it  himself.  One  story 
states  that  a  century  or  more  ago  a  person  lighted 
a  piece  of  paper  at  one  of  these  flames.  The  usual 
.explanation  is,  that  the  light  is  caused  by  some 
gas  containing  phosphorus,  but  chemists  have  not 
succeeded  in  producing  the  “Will  o’  the  Wisp  ”  ar¬ 
tificially,  and  the  whole  matter  is  surrounded  by 
doubt.  It  is  most  frequently  called  in  the  books 
ignis  fatuus,  the  Latin  for  a  “vain”  or  “foolish 
fire,”  as  persons  are  said  to  have  been  lost  by  fol¬ 
lowing  it,  and  being  led  into  bogs,  etc. 


'i'lae  CaiiBJoai  itt  TTiisie  <>fi‘  Peace. 

What  is  more  sad  to  see  than  a  fort  destroyed  !  I 
hope  you  may  not  be  called  upon  to  look  at  such  a 
sight ;  and  still  more-,  I  trust  that  the  boys  that 
read  these  lines  may  not  find  a  time  in  the  future 
when  duty  calls  them  to  form  in  straight  lines  and 
under  the  leadership  of  some  chosen  man,  march 
to  war.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  girls  of  to¬ 
day  may  not  be  the  w-ives  and  mothers  of  those 


who  must  go  out  to  fight  for  their  homes  and  for 
their  liberty.  We  have  had  severe  wars  in  the  past, 
and  your  fathers  and  grandfathers  can  tell  you 
thrilling  events  that  have  occurred  less  than  twenty 
years  ago,  when  all  this  land,  bright  and  beautiful 
as  it  is  to-day,  was  covered  with  a  dark  cloud  of  a 
long  aud  bloody  civil  war. 

The  engraving  here  given,  is  one  which  teaches 
the  lesson  of  the  beauty  of  peace  in  contrast  with 
the  terrible  strength  and  ruggedness  of  things  that 
are  made  for  the  purposes  of  war.  There  is  the 
side  of  the  earth  works  thrown  up  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  men,  armed  and  ready  to  take  the  lives 
of  their  contending  foe.  The  cannon  is  still  in 
place,  but  has  long  been  unheard  through  the 
laud  as  a  terrible  instrument  of  vyar.  Its  loud 
voice  is  still,  and  shot  and  shell  are  no  longer 
hurled  on  messages  of  death.  Instead  of  all  this, 
a  pair  of  little  birds  have  found  a  home  within 
the  great  iron  muzzle,  and  there  are  raising  a^ 
nest  full  of  little  ones.  All  the  noise  of  the  old 
gun  is  now  the  music  of  the  peace-loving  birds, 
and  the  protection  which  it  gives  is  not  for  the 
lives  and  homes  of  contending  men,  but  it  simply 
serves  as  the  safe  habitation  of  a  happy  house¬ 
hold  of  harmless  birds.  All  will  enjoy  the  pic¬ 
ture.  To  the  old,  it  will  call  up  sad  and  touch¬ 
ing  memories,  and  happy  thoughts  of  our  present 
peaceful  state.  To  the  young,  for  which  it  is 
especially  designed,  the  picture  will  tell  a  pleasing 
6tory  of  how  great  things  can  serve  a  good  pur¬ 
pose  for  small  uses ;  how,  in  times  of  peace,  the 
instruments  of  war  aud  devastation  can  promote 
the  well-being  of  even  little  birds,  by  providing 
for  them  a  comfortable  home.  Uncle  Hal. 
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WHEAT  FERTILIZERS. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  in  this  issue  of 
“Wheat Fertilizers,”  by  the  Brown  Chemical  Co.  of  Balti¬ 
more,  an  old  and  reliable  firm,  who,  after  having  spent  a 
half  century  in  the  chemical  business,  are  concentrating  all 
their  efforts  on  Powell's  Prepared  Chemicals  for  composting 
or  manufacturing  fertilizers  at  home.  The  Powell’s  Pre¬ 
pared  Chemicals,  as  proved  by  the  high  references  offered 
by  the  manufacturers,  have  been  remarkably  successful  as 
cheap  and  reliable  fertilizing  agents.  The  pamphlet  describ¬ 
ing  the  Powell’s  Prepared  Chemicals,  giving  analyses  of 
bones,  etc.,  with  handsome  colored  plates  of  different  plants, 
issued  by  the  Company,  is  before  us.  It  is  worthy  of  a  peru¬ 
sal.  All  farmers  can  get  one  free  by  application,  as  di¬ 
rected  in  the  advertisement. 


An  Organ  with  Twenty  Stops  for  $65 

Is  offered  by  those  famous  Organ  builders  Messrs. 
Marchal  &  Smith,  New  York  City.  They  have  just  per¬ 
fected  a  remarkable  organ  with  twenty  stops,  which  is 
destined  to  be  the  leading  instrument  for  years  to  come. 
Continuing  the  policy  which  they  have  made  so  popular, 
they  offer  their  organ  at  a  price  which  must  bring  them 
orders  from  everv  part  of  the  country,  and  secure  an 
immense  sale. 


All  good  articles  are  imitated  and  Higgin’s  Eng¬ 
lish  Salt  is  no  exception.  Several  brands  of  so- 
called  sifted  salt  are  now  offered,  but  grinding  up 
panscale  and  then  sifting  it  with  the  salt  is  not  the 
Higgins  Process  by  a  great  deal. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  artistic  and  desirable- 
articles  in  rustic  work,  advertised  on  our  2nd  cover  page, 
by  the  Rustic  Manufacturing  Co.  of  New  York. 


Now  that  the  hot  weather  is  upon  us,  most  people 
are  considering  how  they  can  sleep  comfortably  at  home, 
in  the  country,  or  at  the  sea-side.  Mr.  Hermon  W.  Ladd, 
of  Boston,  calls  attention  through  our  advertising  col¬ 
umns  to  his  “  X  X  COT,”  a  perfect  bed ;  no  mattress  or 
pillows  ;  better  than  a  hammock,  as  one  can  lay  straight, 
and  it  fits  the  body  pleasantly;  just  the  thing  for  Hotels, 
Offices,  Cottages,  Camp-meetings.  Splendid  for  in¬ 
valids  and  children.  Price,  only  §2.00. 


Buying  shoes  for  children’s  wear 
with  the  A.  S.  T.  Co.  SSiaeit  Tip 
upon  them  means  just  this:  shoe 
hills  reduced  one-half,  and  perfect 
at  the  toe  until  the  shoe  is  worn 
out.  Parents  can  prove  this  toy 
giving  (hem  a  trial.  Trade-mark 
qA.s.T.c;)  on  front  of  every  Tip, 


THE  FARMER’S  WATCH. 

The  best  and  most  reliable  Timepiece  ever 
offered  by  a  first-class  house.  A  perfect  Time¬ 
keeper,  Stem  Winder  and  Stem  Setter.  Solid 
GermanSilver  Open  Face  Case,  nickel  plated  in 
the  best  manner.  This  is  not  a  “Cheap  Watch  ” 
hut  the  best  made  for  the  money.  Circular  free 
By  express,  $10.  J.  S.  Birch  &  Co.,  38  Dey  St.,N.Y. 


TO  KEEP 
IT 


CIDER 


or  prevent 
Secondary 

FERMENTA¬ 

TION. 


SWEET 

TJSB 

IMPROVED  PRESERVING  POWDER 

It  does  not  impair  the  taste  or  flavor,  is  thoroughly 
reliable  and  absolutely  harmless  to  the  human  system. 

Send  35  cts.  for  a  sample,  forwarded  free :  sufficient  for 
40  gallons.  One  pound,  sufficient  for  8  Bbls.,  $1.50,  re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  charges,  or  $1.80  by  mail,  prepaid,  Price 
lower  in  larger  quantities. 

W.  ZINSSER  &  CO.,  197  William  St.,  New  York. 


INVALID  ROLLING  CHAIR 

(RECLINING) 

_  A  Priceless  boon 
to  those  who  are 
unable  to  walk. 

Hon.  A.  H„  Stephens, 

|iE  C.,  and  hundreds 
}  of  others  use  them. 

Send  for  Circular  to 
FOXjDINO  CHAIR  CO.,  New  Haven, 


Conn. 


H.W.J0HNS 


LIQUID  PUNTS 

ROOFING,  BOILER  COVERINGS, 

Steam  Packings,  Mill  Board,  Gaskets, 

Sheathings,  Fire-proof  Coatings,  Cements,  &c. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE-LISTS. 

H.  ¥.  Johns  MTg  Co.,  87  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


Bookwalter  Engine, 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  at  the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power _ S240.00 

4K  “  -‘  ....  280.00 

6M  “  “  ....  355.00 

8 H  ‘  “  ....  440.00 

aa^Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield, Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 
Sprinsfield,  Ohio, 

or  110  Liberty  St.,  Mew  York  City. 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTINO 

Presses  and  outfits  from  $3  to  $500 
Over  2,000  styles  of  type.  Catalogue  and 
reduced  price  list  free. 

H.  HOOTER,  Phila.,  Pa. 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLE. 

The  Bicycle,  as  a  permanent, 
practical  road-vehiele,  Is  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  fact,  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  in  daily  use  are  constantly 
increasing  in  numbers.  It  com¬ 
bines  speed  and  endurance  that 
no  horse  can  equal,  and  for  plea¬ 
sure  or  health  is  far  superior  to 
any  other  out-door  sport.  The 
art  of  riding  is  easily  acquired, 
and  the  exercise  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  means  of  renewing 
health  and  strength,  as  it  brings1 
into  action  almost  every  muscle 
of  the  body.  Send  Sc.  stamp  for 
24-page  illustrated  catalogue, 
containing  price-lists  and  full 
information. 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO.„ 
No.  597  Washington  St., 
Boston,  JUass. 


XX  COT  (not  painted,  White  Duck)  $2- 


a?_IN  WIDENS 

'  Weight  iz  «s.d 
MEAS  \\2  CUB.  FT. 

Makes  a  perfect  bed.  No  mattress  or  pillows  required. 
Better  than  a  hammock,  as  it  fits  the  body  as  pleasantly, 
and  lies  straight.  Folded  or  opened  instantly.  Self-fast¬ 
ening.  It  is  just  the  tiling  for  hotels,  offices,  cottages, 
camp-meetings,  sportsmen,  etc.  Good  for  the  lawn, 
piazza,  or  “  coolest  place  in  the  house.”  Splendid  for  in¬ 
valids  or  children.  Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  or  C.  O.  D. 
For  50  cts.  extra,  with  order,  I  will  prepay  expressage 
to  any  railroad  Station  east  of  Mississippi  River,  and  north 
of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line.  For  75  cents,  ia  Minnesota, 
Missouri  and  Iowa.  Send  for  circulars. 

H.  W.  Ladu,  10S  Fulton  St.,  Boston  ;  207  Canal  St.,  N.  Y.:, 
927  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia;  and  94  Market  St.,  Chicago. 


Has  been  manufactured  in  this  country  for  ten  years,  and  all  orders  for  both  the  United  States  and! 
Canadas  are  filled  by  WOOI.RICH  &  CO.,  whose  name  appears  ou  every  label.  It  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  an  imported  article.  Its  use,  however,  for  20  years  in  England  and  10  years  in  America  sliows 
its  standard  worth.  Ridge’s  Food  is  NOT  a  medicine,  but  a  highly  nutritious  and  because  a 
COOKED  FOOD,  easily  assimilated.  Take  no  new  untried  preparation  because  offered  at  a 
cheap  price,  when  Ridge’s  Food  can  be  obtained  from  all  Druggists  at  35  cents  and  upwards. 


■Steel  Barb  Wire. 


a 
or 
Fence 


G ALVAN8ZED  or  PAINTED. 

15  FEET  TO  THE  POUND. 

The  use  of  Bathed  Wire  for  Fencing  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  an 
acknowledged  necessity,  as  over  one  hundred  thousand  miles  of  it  were  put  up  last 
year,  and  we  confidently  expect  twice  the  quantity  will  ho  used  this  year,  there 
being  no  other  material  anywhere  near  as  cheap,  lasting,  or  effective. 

CIRCULARS  and  SAMPLES  BY  MAIL  to  any  FART  of  the  WORLD. 

CANNOT  BE  INJURED  BY  EIRE,  WIND,  OR  WATER. 
IT  DOES  NOT  INJURE  CATTLE. 

Estimating  Wire  at  12c.  a  lb.  and  Wood  Posts  at  10c.  each, 
Fence  of  Four  Lines  of  Wire  can  be  made  for  60c.  a  Rod,  < 
witn  Galvanized  Iron  Posts,  a  Perfect  and  Everlasting  Fen< 
for  One  Hollar  a  Rod. 

Also  Twisted  Galvanized  Wire  without  Rarbs,  J8  Feet  to 
Pound  ;  Patent  Iron  Posts  for  Wire  Pence,  strong,  light,  and 
cheap;  Wire  Netting  for  Poultry  Yards,  Lawns,  etc.;  Wire 
Stretchers  and  Cutters. 

Eureka  Post  Hole  Digger. 

AS  SEEN  IN  TEE  ENGRAVING. 

Work  done  five  times  Quicker  and  Easier  than  by  the  old. 
way.  No  Clogging.  Wo  Knee  Work.  No  Back  Ache. 

NEW  PATENT  DOOR-YARD  FENCE, 

made  of  “  Kound  Steel  Pickets,”  with  Steel  Posts  and  Frame.  Light,  handsome,  and. 
cheap.  Shipped  in  pieces  in  boxes.  Any  one  can  put  it  up.  Cheaper  than  wood,  and  half 
the  price  of  other  iron  fences.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 

GRANVILLE  NICHOLSON,  71  John  St.,  N.Y. 
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[July, 


TURMP  SEED, 

All  grown  from  carefully  selected  Roots. 

The  following  varieties  will 
be  mailed  post-paid  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  affixed:  Early 
White  Dutch ,  White  Strapleaf, 
Red-top  Strap-leaf,  Cow-horn, 
Improved  American  Ruta¬ 
baga,  Long  White  French, 
Sweet  German,  Large  Yellow 
Globe,  10  cts.  per  ounce,  25  cts. 
4  ounces,  75  cts.  per  pound. 
Prices  for  larger  quantities  to 
dealers,  either  in  bulk  or  packets  for  retail¬ 
ing,  will  be  given  upon  application.  15  cts.  per  pound  may 
be  deducted  when  ordered  by  express. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 

Potted  Bidwel. 

The  finest  new  Strawberry  before  the  public. 
Also  Sharpless  and  all  the  standard  and  new  varieties. 
Potted  Plants  now  ready,  and  if  set  early  will  give  a  full 
crop  next  summer.  I  combine  these  plants  with  the  most 
liberal  offer  I  have  ever  made.  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

Address  1J1  V)  TD  AT? 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  JSl«  X  ,  JLVAJtJEi, 

mEAMQUA^TORi^'of" 

Strawberry. 


HOWELL 


E.  P,  ROE. 


THE  COMING  STRAWBERRY. 

How  in  the  third  year  of  bearing.  By  far  the  best  variety 
■on  my  place.  On  one  root  of  one  potted  plant  set  last  Au¬ 
gust  I  counted  24  fruit  stalks  and  122  berries.  Potted  and 
layer  plants  for  sale  in  large  quantities  and  at  reasonable 
rates. 

Address 

Cornwall-ou-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Also  Common  Ground  Layers. 
More  than  a  Hundred  Varieties, 

HALF  A  MILLION 

CABBAGE  and  CELERY  PLANTS. 

Circulars  giving  varieties  and  prices  in  full, 
free.  J.  T.  LOVETT,  i 

Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


A:LL  T R : B:  GOO  D.  0  CD -OORTS 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants  ^"t6 

■of  testing  new  kinds.  For  free  list  of  best  varieties  at  low¬ 
est  prices,  address  STONE  LAKE  NURSERY,  Laporte.Ind. 


30 

Acres 


BIG 
BERRIES. 


50  varieties  Strawberry  Plant9,  for  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  planting.  All  the  choice 
new  and  old  sorts  in  pots  or  layers. 
Extra  stock  at  fair  prices.  Catalogues 
free.  G.  H.  &  J.  H.  HALE, 

South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


CAB® AGE  PLANTS! 

Best  ever  offered  Growu  on  new  soil.  By  Mail  or  Ex- 

fress.  Packed  with  care.  Send  for  Price-List,  with 
ull  instructions  free,  for  keeping  plants  on  hand  for  weeks 
if  necessary,  before  setting. 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

A.  G.  TILLINGHAST,  La  Plume,  Lacka.  Co.,  Pa. 

“CABBAGE  AND  CELERY  PLANTS’ 

for  late  planting.  $2.00  to  $4.00  per  thousand. 
G.  H.  HOLDEN,  Clinton,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

CABBAGE  AND  'CELERY 

PLyVIsTTS. 

Drop  Postal  to  me  for  prices. 

GEO.  S.  WALES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


RUMSON  NURSERIES. 

SPECIALTIES 

FOR  FALL  OF  1881- 

Peach  Trees,  American  Elm,  European 
Mt.  Ash,  Carolina  Poplars,  Willows  in 
variety.  Send  for  prices. 

B.  B.  HANCE,  Agent,  Bed  Bank,  N.  J. 


100  SELECTED  VARIETIES  OF 

PLANTS  AND  VINES. 

Genuine  Stock  at  lowest  rates  for  cash.  Catalogue  free. 
J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

SJ\."CTXj>,,SS 

CATALOGUE  OF 

NEW,  RARE,  and  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS 

Will  be  ready  February  1st,  with  a  Colored  Plate. 

It  is  full  in  really  Good  and  Beautiful  Plants.  Nepi-nthes, 
New  Dracaenas,  New  Crotons,  New  Pelargoniums,  New 
Roses,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  etc.,  with  a  rich  collection  of 
Fine  Foliage  and  other  Greenhouse  and  Hot-House 
Plants,  well  grown  and  at  Low  Prices.  Free  to  all  my 
Customers  ;  to  others,  10  cts. ;  or  a  plain  copy  free. 
■Catalogues  SEEDS,  ROSES,  ORCHIDS,  FRUITS,  etc.,  free. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D  C. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Newest  and  Best  Varieties. 
f Groum  in  Pots  aud  ready  for  shipment  after  August! 
fist.  New  descriptive  priced  catalogue  FREE. 
Address, 

ELLWAMRER  &  BARRY, 

Rochester,  N.  Yj 


MILLIONS  OF 

PLANTS! 

Cabbage  $2.00  aud 
Celery  $2.50  per  1000 
by  express.  Larger 
quantities  at  still  low¬ 
er  rates.  Send  for  free 
circulars.  Address, 

I.  F.  Tillinghast 
LaPlume,  Lae.  Co.  Pa. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS.  Actually  millions.  $2  per  M. 

$7.50  per  5,000.  $12.50  per  10,000.  Ready  June  1st.  Send 
for  sample.  Celery  plants  ready  July  1st,  at  $2.50  per  M. 

G.  R.  GLARE,  Florist,  Scranton,  Pa. 

KIRKWOOD,  Mount  Vernon,  Orient,  Satin  Gloss,  and  the 
Coming  Market  Berry,  FINCHE’S  GREAT  PROLIFIC, 
strong,  pure.  Plants  potted  ready  for  shipment  now.  All 
other  Strawberries.  Potted  or  Layer  Plants.  150,000  Peach 
Trees,  including  Waterloo  Peach,  ‘'Small  Fruits,”  and  Osage 
Orange,  Specialties ;  200  acres  in  Trees  and  Plants.  Nursery 
esta’dl835.  Price-list  free.  J.  Perkins,  Moorestown,  N.J. 


£N  QUINCE  and  the  NEW 

-  The  two  most  val-  pz  V 
■g  uable  fruits  of  re-  g 
a- cent  introduction,  "o 
=  Form  aelubin your  " 

=  neighborhood.  § 

3  Terms  Liberal.  =£ 

S. Address  forcirc’lr 
g  F.  L.  PERRY,  -5 
Si  Canandaigua,  N.  Y,  •* 


t 


MATTHEWS’  IIS 

The  Standard  of  America. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen 
and  Market  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  to  be  the  most  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  in  use.  Send  for 
circular.  Manufactured  only  by 

EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 


READY  JUNE  IS, 


Million 


CELERY, 

CABBAGE  &  CAULIFLOWER 

PLANTS 

I  All  of  our  own  raising,  in  splendid  condition,  and  at 
I  very  low  rates.  Price  List,  including  Instructions  for 
[  Culture ,  and  list  of  Seasonable  Seeds,  sent  free. 

PETER  HENDERSON &C0. 

35  Cor  Hand  t  St.,  New  York. 


WE  ARE  OFFERING 

The  Best  REVOLVING  and 

BULKY  HAY  BAKES 

.  At  the  Lowest  Prices. 

Send  for  circular. 

A,  B.  C0IIU  k  CO.,  Water  St.. 


Increased  facilities  for 
manufacturing  at  my  new 
mill  at  Alliance,  O., 
with  large  increase  in  sales, 
has  enabled  me  to  reduce 
tlie  price  of  my  Original 
Pure  Premium  Bone, 
which  is  warranted  pure. 

Send  for  Circular  with 
new  Price  List  to 

LOUIS  SCHILLING, 
Pres.  Excelsior  Fertilizer 
Co.,  Alliance,  O. 


It  is  manifest  that  from  GOOD  SEEDS 
ONLY  can  Good  Vegetables  he  obtained. 

The  character  of  LANDRETHS’  SEEDS 
has  been  substantiated  beyond  all  question. 
They  are  the  STANDARD  for  Quality. 
Over  1500  acres  in  Garden  Seed  Crops 
under  our  own  cultivation. 

Ask  yo  nr  Storekeeper  for  them  in  original 
sealed  packages,  or  drop  us  a  postal  card  for 
prices  and  Catalogue. 

Wholesale  trade  prices  to  dealers  on  application. 

founded  1784.  DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS, 2 1  and  23  S. Sixth  St., Philadelphia* 


Trade 


LONDON  PURPLE. 


Mark. 


The  best  insecticide  ever  used  for  the  destruction  of  the  Potato  Bug.  Cotton  Worm,  and  Canker  Worm.  Sold  by  all 
wholesale  druggists  aud  stores  throughout  the  United  States.  If  not  obtainable  of  nearest  dealer,  send  direct  to  sole  man¬ 
ufacturers.  HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PUltPl.E  COMPANY  (Dim! led) 

IV)  Mark  Lane.  London,  England.  90  Water  St...  N.  V.  P.  O.  Box  99P. 

Prof.  C.  V.  Riley  says  :  “  It  can  be  more  effectually  sprinkled  or  sprayed  on  to  the  plant  than  Paris  Green  by  virtue  of 
its  greater  fineness.” 

Prof.  C.  E.  Bessev  says  :  ‘‘It  quickly  kills  both  the  larvae  and  the  winged  insect.” 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  says:  ‘‘With 
worm,  etc.” 


this  cheap  poison  we  have  no  longer  reason  to  fear  such  enemies  as  the  canker 


IF 


ANURES 


SEND  POR.  PAMPHLET. 

These  manures  are  the  richest  fertilizers 
nowmanufactured,  and  the  best  substitute 
for,  and  costing  much  less  than  guano, 
which  is  now  practically  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Unlike  guano,  they  are  not  stimulants 
and  exhaustive,  but  permanent  and  lasting, 
being  composed  of  bone,  potash,  etc.  You 
can  draw  at  one  load  enough  for  3  to  5 
acres,  or  as  much  plant-food  as  is  con¬ 
tained  in  20  loads  of  ordinary  manure. 
Corn,  potatoes,  hay,  etc.,  are  bringing  such 
good  prices  that  it  will  pay  to  use  the 
Stockbridge  extensively.  If  there  is  no 
local  agent  near  you,  send  to  us. 


IW&ER  FERTILIZER 

BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK 


PHOSPHATE 

SEND  FOB  PAMPHLET. 


This  is  a  true  bone  superphosphate,  and 
may  be  used  on  any  crop,  in  the  hill  or  drill 
or  broadcast,  either  with  or  without  manure, 
and  will  produce  a  much  earlier  and  larger 
crop.  In  the  Reportof  the  Mass.  Inspector 
of  Fertilizers,  its  valuation  is  from  S3  to 
$10  per  ton  higher  than  other  Phosphates 
which  sell  at  the  same  price.  The  past 
year  over  3000  tons  were  sold  against  100 
tons  three  years  ago,  showing  that  it  is 
liked  by  the  farmers.  If  there  is  no  local 
agent  near  you,  send  to  us. 

1  Also  for  sale  STOCKBRIDGE  MANURES. 

WKER  FERTILIZER  Cl 


BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK 


1881.] 
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For  Ensilage  anfl  Large  Stock  Raisers, 


OF  IMMENSE  SIZE,  WEIGHT, 
STRENGTH,  AND  CAPACITY. 

Guaranteed  the  Best  Cutter  for  the  Business. 

Send  for  Circulars  to 

E.  W.  ROSS  &  CO., 

FULTON,  N.  Y. 


The 


m 


Our  Cycle  Ensilage  Cutter  is  made  on  only  correct  prin¬ 
ciple  for  cutting  in  safety  and  with  small  power,  Stalks  and 
Grass  for  Ensilage,  also  Dry  Fodder.  4  sizes,  $50  to  $150. 
2  to  10  Tons  per  hour.  Reference  to  largest  Ensilagists  in 
U.  S.,  also  to  large  stables  and  farmers.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Larger  sizes  exchanged  for  smaller.  Goffart’s  treatise 
with  Latest  Facts,  How  to  Build  Silos,  etc.,  3  cts. 

A".  B.— Francis  Morris  has  ensilaged  500  tons  and  more 
yearly  since  1876.  We  published  first  treatise  in  1878.  Far 
South  Seed  Corn,  suitable  for  ensilage,  single  bushel,  $2.50 ; 
larger  quantities,  $2.00. 

THE  NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO.,  55  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 


MitfiHMiHMilHIMB 

Positive  Force  Feed. 

Grain  and  Grass  Seed  Distributer. 

Fertilizer  Attachment  TJnequaled. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  PAMPHLET. 


JDHN5DN.  CERE  8.  TRUMAN. 


0WEG0,  TIOGA  00.,  NEW  YORK. 


BALDWIN’S  Ensilage  Cutter. 

SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 

Only  three  Feed  Gears. 

Thoroughly  tested  during  the 
season  of  1819  and  1880  and  proved 
a  grand  success.  Fitted  with 
Patem  Safety  Balance  Wheel.  See 
June  No.  American  Agricultur  ist. 
Send  for  circular  containing  full 
descript  ion,  prices, and  testimoni¬ 
als.  C.  PIERPONT  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 
New  Haven,  conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


ENSILAGE. 


IENTEHIAL  AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AND 
ALL  THE  U.S.  STATE  FAIR  .PREMIUMS  IfJ  1877.  &  1878. 
^RQM  10  TO  12 


i  350j 


,i3oo: 

Os 


roR  MORE  HONEY 
J/^ww,'roR.c,\t«\icKiC 
P.  K.DE0ERICK.&  CO.  ALBANY  BY 


Send  for 
Descriptive 
Catalogue 


UNION  RAILWAY 

HORSE  POWER 

Thkeshehs  and  Separators. 

These  Powers  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  produce  more  power 
with  less  elevation  than  any 
other  Railway  Power. 

WM.  L  BOYF.R  &  BRO., 
2101  Germantown  Ayc«j 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  manufacturers  of  the 
PREMIUM  _  FARM  GRIST 
MILL. 


CHEAPEST  AND  BEST  FERTILIZER-FOLLOW  NATURE. 

Which  USES  GROUND  RAW  LIMESTONE  IN  MAKING  THE  SOIL. 

There  were  no  Lime  Kilns  around  burning  Lime  when  the  good  Lime¬ 
stone  Farming  Lauds  were  originally  made.  Every  Farmer  can 
prepare  his  own  Fertilizer  with  an  ordinary  Horse  Power  by  using 
FORSTER’S  COMBINED  CRUSHER  &  PULVERIZER, 
which  takes  a  lump  of  Limestone  three  to  live  inches  square,  and  Crushes 
and  Pulverizes  it  in  one  operation,  same  as  Burrs.  Farmers  use  the 
Ground  Raw  Limestone,  and  drill  and  sow  it  just  as  it  comes  from  this 
machine.  W.  W.  Reed,  of  Erie,  has  tried  it  6  years,  and  says  “it  shows  a 
profit  over  Bone  Dust  of  $1.96  per  acre  ;  over  Phosphate  of  $4.28  per  acre  ; 
over  Guano  of  $9.10  per  acre ;  over  Salt  of  $5.90  per  acre,  and  that  it 
will  last  twice  as  long.”— John  G.  Bear,  of  Montgomery,  Lycoming 
Co.,  says :  “  I  believe  it  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  Fertilizer  in  this 
country,  it  is  worth  three  times  as  much  as  Burnt  Lime,  and  with  thin 
Machine  does  not  cost  half  as  much  as  Burnt  Dime  to  make."— H.  C. 

Falls,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  says :  “  I  used  the  Ground  Limestone  last  year  with  great  satisfaction  as  to  results,  and  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  it  for  farm  and  garden  purposes.  Where  I  dropped  my  corn  on  top  of  it,  the  corn  came  up  first,  and 
was  strong  and  thrifty— the  Limestone  drawing  the  moisture  to  the  roots.  Used  in  place  of  Paris  Green  on  Potatoes,  it 
- j  — •>--  .. - j  l'-' —  washed  into  the  ground  it  benefited  the  Potatoes  in 


kept  the  Bugs  away  and  made  the  plants  thrifty  and  strong ;  being  wa 
an  astonishing  manner.  Address  only,  TOTTEN  <fc  CO., 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ONLY  MAKERS. 


SPRING  STEEL  TOOTH 


HORSE  RAKES. 

Highest  Award  Medal  ol  Honor 

at  the 

Centennial  and  Vienna  Exhibitions. 

CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

No  Cogs  or  Ratchets,  Easiest  Hand  or  Horse  Dumping. 
Purchasers  prefer  them  to  all  others  for  Durability  and 
Efficiency.  Fully  guaranteed;  so  no  risk  is  incurred  in 
ordering  from  us.  Responsible  Agents  wanted  where  we 
have  none. 

Sand  Stamp  for  Catalogues  of  RAIi.ES, 
THRESHING  MACHINES,  &c. 


WHEELER  &.  MELICK  CO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


BEST  RAKE  EVER  MADE. 

This  Rake  Received 
the  Highest  Award  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition 
and  Field  Trial.  The 
only  Silver  Medal  award¬ 
ed  at  the  Paris  Universal 
Exposition,  in  1818. 

This  rake  has  taken 
more  first  premiums 
than  any  other  Rake. 

It  is  Easily  Handled  by 
a  Girl  or  Boy,  strong 
enough  to  drive  a  horse. 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  BELCHER,  TAYLOR 
AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO., 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


MEDAL  MACHINES. 


First  Premiums  at  all  Competitive  Trials. 


Railway,  Chain  and  Lever  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Threshers  and 
Shakers,  Clover  Hallers,  Feed  Cutters, 
Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Corn  Cultivators, 
Horse  Pitchforks,  Shingle  Machines, 
Straw  Preserving  Rye  Thresh¬ 
ers,  Portable  Steam-Engines, 

Cider  and  Wine-Mills  and 
Presses.  Dog  and  Pony 
Powers,  etc.,  etc. 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Send  stamp  for  circular  and  report  of  Centennial  trial. 


HAND  and  POWER 


CORN  SHELLERS. 


Horse  Powers  and  Jacks  for  Farm,  Jobbing,  Mill,  and 
Warehouse  work.  For  circulars  and  prices,  address 
Sandwich  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sandwich,  Illinois. 


EXCELSIOR 


CROQUET 
MOWER, 

811. 

HAND 
MOWERS 

ee  Patterns, 

19  to  20  inch  cut. 

HORSE 

MOWERS 

25  to  40  inch  cut. 

OUR 

SIDE-WHEEL 

MOWER 

Is  Light,  Simple, 

and  Durable. 
It  is  the  best  in  the 
market. 

_  All  our  Mowers  guaranteed. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price-List. 
CHADBORN  &  COLDWELL  MRCr.  CO., Newburgh, N.Y. 


ROBERT  C.  REEVES, 

185  tfc  187  Water  St.,  New  York  City, 

DEALER  IN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS,  SEEDS, 
AND  FERTILIZERS. 


CITY  AND  COUNTRY  TRADEj 

SUPPLIED  WITH  THE 

Celebrated  Excelsior  Lawn  Mower. 

H.  B.  GRIPPING, 

70  Cortlandt  Street,  N.  Y.  City, 


-^IaWnMoWER^  , 

ft  h  a  MANUFACTURED  BY  rUxV 

Mast  Foos»«^0*o<<X 

SPRINGFIELD.O-^^  <  -  ^ 


1  CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  &c„ 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS 
CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


AMERICUS  CIDER  MILL 

WHITMAN’S  PATENT. 

The  Best  Cider  and  Wine 
Mill  made.  It  will  make 
Twenty  per  cent  more 
Cider  than  any  other. 

Perfectly  Adjustable. 

Three  Sizes. 

Geared  outside.  Large 
Mills  made  for  two  cranks.. 

Prices  as  low  as  any  first- 
class  mills. 

Circulars  giving  full  des¬ 
cription  sent  free. 

Address  the  manufac¬ 
turers, 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  COMPANY, 
Saint  Louis,  Mo. 


IMPROVED 

HYDRAULIC  RAMS. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List.  Address 
A.  GAWTHROP  &  SON,  Wilming¬ 
ton,  Del.  Awarded  Medal  and  Diploma  at 
the  Centennial  Exhibition,  Phila. 
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bent  direct  from 
Factory. 
Order  at  once  as 
we  shall  be  over¬ 
whelmed  with  or¬ 
ders  for  this  the 
Crowning1 
Success  of  20 
successful  years. 


The  Crowning  Success.  The  Grandest  Organ.  The  Most  Remarkable  Offer. 

MARCHAL  &  SMITH 

Are  happy  to  announce  the  perfection  and  completion  of  their  new  Organ— Their  Grandest  Musical  Com¬ 
bination.  Prompted  by  the  unprecedented  success  attending  our  previous  efforts,  and  encouraged  by 
the  universal  approval  of  our  customers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  we  have  continued  our  experiments, 
and  at  last  perfected  an  instrument  which  is  the  crowning  success  of  organ  building.  * 


ing  great  Power,  Exquisite  Purity  and  Sweetness  with  infinite  variety  for* 

fui,Ucnl<1  .f9r  fifteen  days  trial  in  your  own  home.  This  Organ  (No.  475) 
is  7~  inches  high,  48  inches  long,  5  Octaves,  Beautifully  Carved,  Solid  Walnut  Case  with 
Ornamental  Lamp  Stands,  Carved  Brackets,  Turned  Handles,  Sliding  Fall,  Artistic  Fret 
’’  ‘’r ,  ’  rocket  for  Music,  Large  Extension  Top  with  Polished  Panels,  making  a  Beautiful 
and  Artistic  Parlor  Ornament.  It  contains  the  following  full  Sets  of  Reeds : 

CEtESTE,  BIAPASON,  O.ARSONET, 

MEEOMA,  AEOUKE,  SUB-BASS, 
'  Wltto  OCTAVE  COUPEER,  KRAKB  ORGAN  and 
VOX  HUMANA. 

Twenty  Beautify S  Stops 

A  si  h'nl  1  n vtt ■  " 


11.  Kerauloplion. 

12.  Viola. 

13.  AEOLINE. 

14.  Bourdon. 

15.  CLARIONET. 

16.  Vox  Humana. 

17.  COUPLER. 

18.  Piano. 

19.  Grand  OrganKneo 
Stop. 


$65 


As  Follows : 

1.  MELODIA.' 

2.  Diapason  Forte. 

3.  DIAPASON. 

4.  Celestinar" 

5.  SUB-BASS. 

6.  Celeste  Forte. 

7.  COUPLER. 

8.  Dulcet. 

9.  CELESTE. 

10.  Echo. 

20.  Right  Knee  Swell. 

The  most  remarkable  organ  ever  made.  We  Chal-  i 
lenge  the  World  to  equal  it.  We  will  box  and  de-  \ 
liver  this  organ  on  board  cars  here,  with  handsome  ■ 

Stool,  Instruction  Book  and  Music,  for  only  . 

Call  and  select,  or  send  your  order,  and  we  will  ship  at  once, 
for  fifteen  days’  trial.  Guaranteed  for  six  years. 

In  ordering,  send  the  certificate  of  your  bank,  or  some  responsi¬ 
ble  business  man.  tl\at  the  organ  will  be  promptly  paid  for  or 
returned  to  us.  Freight  will  belpaid  by  us  both  ways  if  in  any 
way  unsatisfactory.  You  take  no  responsibility  till  you 
receive  and  approve  the  organ  after  15  days’  trial  in  your 
own  home.  Send  in  your  order  at  once.  Remit  by  Post- 
Office  Money  Orders,  Express  (prepaid),  or  by  Draft  on  New 
York.  Money  refunded  and  freight  charges  paid 
both  ways  if  in  any  way_  unsatisfactory,  if  you  do  not  order  at 
once,  be  sure  to  get  our  illustrated  catalogue.  It  contains  infor¬ 
mation  which  protects  the  purchaser  aud  makes  deceit  impossible. 
Order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  You  take  no  responsibility 
till  you  receive  and  approve  the  organ.  To  avoid  useless  corres¬ 
pondence  we  state  that  absolutely  no  reduction  is  possible.  One 
organ,  or  one  hundred  are  sold  at  the  same  price.  We  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  advise  all  who  are  about  to  purchase  other  styles  to  order 
this  organ.  It  stands  unequnled  in  quality,  compass  and  price. 

A  moments  consideration  will  show  the  certainty  o£ 
securing  a  superior  instrument  from  us.  Our  system  puts  each 
organ  on  its  own  merits,  by  submitting  it  to  tests  where 
no  one  can  mislead  in  its  favor,  and  where  every  interest  is  to 
find  defects,  if  any  exist.  An  organ  that  passes  triumphantly 
through  such  crucial  test  may  surely  claim  to  be  second  to 


.  .  "s— =—  none  in  the  world,  and  the  purchaser  may  well  feel  secure  in 

having  an  organ  that  stands  first  in  its  class.  Send  in  your 

ffil  - - order  at  once,  and  it  will  have  immediate  attention.  If  you  do 

S-vV'll’  not  want  an  instrument  yourself,  will  you  please  hand  this  offer 
to  a  friend  who  wishes  to  purchase. 

.  &  SMI™, 

No.  8  West  Eleventh  St.,  (3  Doors  from  Broadway) 

•  New  York.  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  NEW  BOOKS. 


UNCLE  MARK’S  AMARANTHS.  By^ 

Annie  G.  Hale . SI  50 

FOR  MACK’S  SAKE,  By  S.  J.  Bukke .  125 

HISTORY  OF  SWITZERLAND.  By  Har¬ 
riet  D.  Slidell  Mackenzie .  1  50 

THE  ONLY  WAY  OUT.  By  Mrs.  Jennie  F. 

Willing .  1  50 

SOME  CURIOUS  SCHOOLS.  Various 

Authors .  1  00 

NEXT  THINGS.  By  Pansy .  1  00 

MRS.  HARPER’S  AWAKENING.  By 

Pansy .  1  00 

TWO  YOUNG  HOMESTEADERS.  By  Mrs. 

Tiiko.  B.  Jenness . 1  50 

SO  AS  BY  FIRE.  Bv  Margaret  Sidney .  1  25 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  MANUSCRIPTS. 

By  Rev.  G.  E.  Merrill .  1  00 

DAVID  LIVINGSTONE.  By  John  S.  Roberts  1  50 

PRINCE  AND  PAGE.  By  Miss  Charlotte 

M.  Yonge .  1  25 

LITTLE  DUKE.  By  Miss  Charlotte  M. 

Y’onge .  1  25 

GOLDEN  DEEDS.  By  Miss  Charlotte  M. 

Yongk .  1  25 

SHAKESPEARE  BIRTHDAY  TEXT 

BOOK .  90 

STORY 

- OF  THE - 

MANUSCRIPTS, 

By  REV.  GEORGE  E.  MERRILL. 

illustrated  with  fac-similes  of  the  various  New  Testament 
Manuscripts. 

PRICE,  $1.00. 


II.  LOTHROP  &  CO.,  -  -  -  -  BOSTON. 


i  YOUi?  N 


b  ma«avsK,bh7oc _ , 

I  1H  New  styles,  by  best  artists:  Bouquets ,  Birds ,  Gold 
bJ  ChromoSyLandscapeSy  Water  Scenes, etc. — no  two  alike. 
“■  ^  Agent’s  Complete  Sample  Book, 25c.  Great  variety 
Advertising  and  Bevel-Edge  Cards.  Lowest  prices  to  dealers 
und  printers.  100  Samples  Fancy  Advertising  Cards ,  50c* 
Address  STEVENS  BROS.,  Box  22,  Northford,  Ct, ' 


“FOREST  AND  STREAM.” 

The  American  Sportsman’s  Journal. 

DEVOTED  TO 

NATURAL  HSSYOISY, 

FISH  CULTURE, 

FISHING, 

SHOOTING, 

tub:  £>0€}, 

THE  RIFLE, 

And  YACHTIN43. 

Discusses  Questions  of  Life  Interest  to  every 
Farmer  in  America. 

Send  for  a  Sample  Copy. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

-fl  4Tb /f A  sound  well-made  10  and  la  gauge  Breech- 
Loading  DOUBLE  Shot  Guns,  absolute- 
]y  perfect  except  a  few  rust  spots  on  the  out¬ 
side.  Sent  C.O.D.  (to  examine)  for  §16.00  to  §18.00. 
Better  Guns  than  are  usually  retailed  at  §25  to  §30. 
CHARLES  FOLSOM,  10G  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


I  have  used  Higgin’s  English  Salt  and  consider  it 
superior  to  Ashton’s.  I  ordered  Higgin’s  Salt,  but 
the  Ashtou’s  was  sent  me  and  I  returned  the  Ash¬ 
ton’s.  O.  M.  Richards. 

Elmo,  Wis.,  March  9,  1881. 


CHEAPEST 

0  books 


Macaulay’s  History  ol 
England, 5  largel2mc 
vols.,  cloth,  gilt,  only 
$2.00. 

Macaulay’s  Essays,  8 
large  l2mo  volumes 
cloth,  only  $1.50. 

Favorite  Pronouncing 
Dictionary,  a  com¬ 
plete  Dictionary, 
cloth,  only  15  cents. 


Shakespeare’s  Complete  Works, 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
black  and  gold,  only  50  cents. 

TaiDe’s  History  of  English  Liter-] 
ature,  1  handsome  12mo  volume, 
cloth,  only  50  cents. 

Other  books  equally  low. 

Full  descriptive  catalogue  Free , 

MANHATTAN  BOOK  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  4580.  16  West  14th  St. ,  New  York. 


N  THE 

World 


50 


CARDS,  Cliromo,  Motto,  Roses,  &c„  all 

new  style,  name  on,  10c.  Samples  10c. 

G.  A.  SPRING,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


IT  PAYS 


to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Sam¬ 
ples  free. 

J.  M.  MITTEN  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


40 


ELEGANT  CIIROMO  CARDS,  New  Styles, 
10c.  Agents  wanted. 

L.  JONES  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


40 


1  AO  OCEAN  SHELLS  &  CHROMO  CARDS. 

Hill  no  2  alike,  name  on  10c. ;  50  for  6c. ;  40  Gilt  &  Bevel 
Edge  10c.  CLINTON  &  CO.,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

U3T"  FRIENDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  MONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTH!, Y  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  Improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb.  Sec¬ 
tion  Honev  Boxes,  ill  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


20 


LOVELY  Floral,  Panel,  Hand  &  Bouquet 
Cliromo  Cards,  with  name.  10c. 

FRANKLIN  PRINTING  CO.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  CHROMO  CARDS, 

with  name,  10c.,  post-paid. 

G.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


GET  THE  STANDARD 

WORCESTER’S 

QUARTO  DICTIONARY- 

Ill  IMPROVED  ROOT  BEER  PACKAGE,  25  CTS. 

Hw  1  Ini  1°  \  Makes  five  gallons  of  a  delicious  aud  sparkling 
I  I  H  B  H  Lv  beverage, — wholesome  aud  temperate.  Sold  by 
druggists,  or  sent  by  mail  0*1  r-viev't  of  25  cts.  Address,  CHAS. 

E.  HIRES,  Manufacturer,  48  N.  Del.  Av.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Steel  Barb  Wire  Fencing. 

GALVANIZED  OR  PAINTED. 


IOWA  BARB 

Licensed  under  all  Bottom  Patents. 


Shows  the  exact  size  of  our  wire  and  barbs,  except  that 
the  barbs  are  six  inches  apart  and  not  3X,  as  shown  in  cut.. 

One  pound  measures  15  feet  in  length. 

Put  up  on  spools  of  about  100  pounds. 

The  use  of  Barbed  Wire  for  Fencing  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  an  acknowledged 
necessity,  as  over  one  hundred  thousand  miles  of  it  were  put  up  last  year,  and  we  con¬ 
fidently  expect  twice  the  quantity  will  be  used  this  year,  there  being  no  other  material 
anywhere  near  as  cheap,  lasting,  or  effective. 

CAN  NOT  EE  INJURED  BY  FIRE,  WIND,  OR  WATER, 
AND  WILL  LAST  A  CENTURY. 

IT  DOES  MOT  INJURE  CATTLE. 

Estimating  Wire  at  13c.  a  lb.  and  Wood  Posts  at  10c.  each,  a  Fence  of 
Four  Lines  of  Wire  can  be  made  for  60c.  a  Rod,  or  with  Galvanized 
Iron  Posts,  a  Perfect  and  Everlasting  Fence  tor  One  Dollar  a  Rod. 

Ask  your  Merchant  for  our  Wire,  or  write  to  us  direct. 

We  also  manufacture  STAPLES,  POST-HOLE  DIGGERS,  WIRE  STRETCHERS  and 
CUTTERS,  IRON  POSTS,  etc. 

Circulars  and  Samples  by  Mail  to  any  Part  of  the  World. 

THE  CELEBRATED 

EUREKA  POST  HOLE  DIGGER 

Work  done  five  times  Quicker  and  Easier  than  by  the  old  way. 
No  Clogging.  No  Knee  Work.  No  Back  Aclie. 

Price  S3. 50,  delivered  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Buy  direct  from  the  Manufacturers. 

Sole  Manufacturers  East  of  Mississippi  River. 

IOWA  BARB  WIRE  COMPANY., 

09  JOHN  STJUEET,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


A.  P,  DICKEY  FANNING  MILL. 

The  Best  I  .inning 
Mill  in  the  World. 

Obtained  Centennial 
Award  and  Grand  Med¬ 
al,  also  best  Award 
at  Paris  Exposition  in 
1818.  It  cleans  perfect¬ 
ly  Oats,  Chess,  Cockle, 
and  all  foul  matter 
from  Wheat  and  Bar¬ 
ley.  It  grades  and  sep- 
eratesfor  Seeding  and 
Market,  cleans  all 
kinds  of  small  seeds, 
and  will  save  any  far¬ 
mer  its  cost  annually. 
Lowest  freights  procured  for  purchasers.  Address 

_ DICKEY  &  PEASE.  Racine,  Wis. 

AMERICAN  VEGETABLE  FIBRE  €0. 
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HhuO'Swra 

FLAX  &  HEMP  RESTORED  TO  AMERICA! 

Great  Impediment  Removed  from  Flax  and  Hemp  in  the 
United  States,  by  the  Machine  of  the  American  Vegetable 
Fibre  Co.  Each  of  the  Awards  above  named  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  warmest  approval  of  the  Judges  examining 
the  Invention.  The  speed  of  its  action,  and  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  its  work,  surprises  ail  witnesses.  The  dependence 
on  coarse  hand  labor,  which  destroyed  our  trade  for  nearly 
50  years,  is  now  removed  by  the  substitution  of  this  most 
ingenious  Machine,  which  will  fill  the  dreary  gap  between 
the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  these  and  similar  Fibres, 
and  thus  restore  to  us  the  long  lost  “  Golden  Fleece.”  Illus¬ 
trated  Pamphlets,  giving  full  particulars,  sent  by  mail  on 
application  to  American  Vegetable  Fibre  Co. 

JOS.  F.  DUNTON,  .Manager, 

313  South  Front  St.,  Phila,,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

to  sell  the  best  Family  Knitting  Machin 


EVERY- 
_  ■  WHERE 
_  _  _  Machine  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Will  knit  a  pair  of  stockings,  with  HEEL  and 
TOE  complete,  in  20  minutes.  It  will  also  knit  a  great 
vaiietyof  fancy-work  for  which  there  is  always  a  ready 
market.  Send  for  circular  and  terms  to  the  Twombly 
Knitting  Machine  Co.,  409Washingtoh  St., Boston, Mass. 

MARYL  AND  FARMS  S7  to  #35  per  acre.  Short 
winters,  breezy  summers,  healthy  climate.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburgh,  Md. 


BAILEY’S  PATENT 

Practical  Tree  Trimmer. 


By  the  use  of  this  new  Implement.  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees 
can  be  more  readily  pruned,  and  with  less  labor  and  time, 
than  by  any  other  method.  Two  or  three  inch  limbs  can  be 
easily  cut  with  a  few  blows  of  the  sliding  hammer. 

Price,  $24  to  $26  per  Dozen, 

according  to  length  of  handles.  Liberal  discount  to  dealers. 
Agents  wanted  to  sell  this  Labor-Saving  Implement. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


THE  REMM  AGRICULTURAL  CO, 


Branch  Offices: 


J 

IUQN,  N.  Y. 

(  57  Eeade  Street,  New  York, 

I  21  So.  Howard  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Also  Manufacturers  of  a  General  Line  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Implements. 

Bfiff  ffiis  ■  ink  jfm  Ktk  g  ua  jwk  ARTESIAN  WELL* 

UMrESfB  I  El  ffl  O  1  lli  DRILLING  &  MIN- 

W@f-L.8-  0&JH8aWB3B  ERAL  prospect- 

Beta  MP  ING  MACHINERY® 

and  how  to  use,  is  fully  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recommended 
by  the  * 4  Amines  Agriculturist**  in  the  November  Number  1879; 
Page  465=  Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  worked  by  man}  horse  or 
steam  power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
WiDter  or  Summer  [and  very  profitable.  Can  get  good  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  Want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells.  Send  for 
illustrated  price-list  and  terms  to  Agents.  Address, 

Fiores  Well  Excavator  Co.,  29  Bose  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smalto' 
type  and  condensed  fonn ,  for  want  of  s))ace  elsewhere. 


In  justice  to  the  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  Illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  back 
numbers  containing  what  is  wanted. 

Back  numbers  of  the  44  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  “Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  be  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
1 5  cts.  each,  or  §1 .50  per  volume. 


The  German  Edition.— All  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  reproduced  in  the  German  Edition.  Besides 
these,  there  i^a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  39,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  back  to  Yol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  backs,  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  eacli  (or  $2.39 
ifto  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes, 2d  cover  page. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  he  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus :  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  arid  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00 ;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 

Terms  to  New  South  Wales,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  Africa,  etc.— To  several  in¬ 
quirers.  Under  the  latest  revision  of  tiro  Postal  Union 
Regulations  the  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
(either  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
prepaid  through,  will  he  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to 
all  others  embraced  in  the  General  Postal  Union.  The 
simplest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  London,  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  These  can  be  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  a 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rates  (postage  included),  see  page  304,  and 
reckon  22  cents  to  the  shilling  sterling. 

Destroying  Prairie  Dogs.— The  first  response 
to  the  request  of  last  month  for  information  as  to  the 
destruction  of  Prairie  Dogs,  comes  from  Nebraska,  and 
from  a  lady.  Mrs.  A.  Williamson  writes  that  one  of  her 
neighbors  depopulated  a  small  Dog-town  by  the  use  of 
poisoned  com.  The  grain  was  soaked  in  water  in  which 
Strychnia  had  been  dissolved  and  was  afterwards  scat¬ 
tered  about  in  the  “  town.” — We  should  like  to  know 
more  about  this  case.  Strychnia  is  remarkably  insoluble 
in  water,  it  requires  over  6,000  parts  of  water  to  dissolve 
one  part  of  strychnia.  That  corn  soaked  in  such  a  so¬ 
lution  should  kill  the  Prairie  Dogs,  shows  that  these 
animals  are  remarkably  susceptible  to  the  effects  of 
strychnia.  The  salts  of  strychnia  are  more  soluble  than 
strychnia  itself,  and  a  very  little  acid  (Sulphuric  and 
Muriatic)  would  greatly  aid  in  the  solution.  Still,  if  the 
simple  solution  in  water  is  effective,  all  the  better.  We 
thank  Mrs.  W.,  and  hope  to  hear  from  others. 

Children's  Shoes.— A  pair  of  child’s  shoes  well 
worn  at  the  toes  shows  that  the  little  wearer  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  health  that  comes  from  vigorous 
exercise.  But  the  parent  who  must  supply  many  pairs 
of  shoes  to  many  little  children,  doea  not  take  a  senti¬ 
mental  view  of  worn  out  toes.  He  would  not  deprive 
the  youngsters  of  the  exercise,  hut  would  have  the 
shoes  remain  whole.  The  “Black  Tip  ”  of  the  American 
Shoe  Tip  Co.  comes  to  his  help— a  cap  that  thoroughly 
protects  the  shoe  at  its  weakest  point— the  toe.  Those 
who  do  not  like  the  appearance  of  the  copper  or  silvered 
tips,  so  long  in  use,  will  find  in  the  comparatively  recent 
“  Black  Tip,”  a  protection  which,  while  it  will  not  at  all 
restrict  the  youngsters  right  to  “  stub  its  toes,”  will 
avoid  the  poverty-stricken  appearance  of  shoes  with  the 
great  toes  exposed,  and  diminish  the  outlay  for  shoes. 

83?”  See  Special  Announcement  on  p.  399« 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  June  1th, 
1881  (as  compared  with  the  preceding  month),  and  for 
the  corresponding  period  last  year: 


1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
26  (l’s  thism ’th384,000  4,449,000  5,531,000  90,000  104,000  907,000 
24d’StaS«m’th476,700  3,445,000  2,345,000  45,100  277,0001,439,000 
Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  d.  «’sm’th476, 000  44,707,000*  17,543,000  138,000*  15,500  3,370,000* 
24  d.  Vt  m'th474,000  36,068,000*13,858,000  '  227,000*106,000  4,649,000* 
*  Including  forward  delivery. 


2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1881.. 384,000  4,449,000  5,531,000  90,000  104,000  907,000 
22  days  1880.  .401,000  3,605,000  4,117,000  102,000  291,000  1,108,000 
Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1881 .  .476,000  44,707,000  17,543,000  138,000  15,500  3,370,000 
22  days  1880  .  347,000  23,794,000  7,491,000  156,000  -  2,337,000 

3.  Stock  of  Grain  in  store  in  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

June  7, '81.. 1,432, 783  575,725  82,136  29,466  428,999  58,304 

June  7, ’80..  1,25 1, 384  105,442  61,454  26,425  461,490  181,747 

June  10, ’79.. 1,984, 368  744,320  118,733  128.542  217,046  84,549 

June  11, ’78.  .1,487,700  676,626  148,389  197,507  603,152  238,285 


327.400  bushels;  of  Barley,  513,100  bushels,  and  of  Oats, 

4.589.400  bushels. 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent),  per  lb .  7)4@8Xc. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (potash  41  per  cent),  per  lb. .  3>4@4  c. 

do.  do.  (potash  27X  per  cent,  per  lb..  lA®l%c. 

German  Potash  Salts  (potash  12  to  15  p.  c.),  p.  ton.$12.00@15.00 
Muriate  of  Potash  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb.. . .  2'A®'i'Ac. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  4  @l%c. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent),  per  lb .  5)4@5)<c. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  per  cent),  per  ton . $50.00@52.00 

No.  1  Peruv.  Guano, guaranteed,  ¥  ton .  58.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  per  ton .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Co.,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone .  45.00 

Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils),  per  1.000  lbs .  26.00 

(to.  do.  do.  (light  soils:,  per  1,000  lbs .  26.00 

do.  do.  do.  “A”  Brand  (wheat),  $  1,000  lbs.  21.00 

do.  Tobacco  do.  do .  53.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  per  ton .  37.00 

do.  Pure  Raw  Bone,  per  ton .  38.00 

Matfield  Fertilizer,  No.  1 .  45.00 

do.  do.  No.  2 .  : .  30.00 

Homestead  Superphosphate,  per  ton  .  40.00 

do.  Tobacco  Grower,  per  ton .  60.00 

Banner  Raw  Bone  Flour,  per  ton  .  45.00 

Bowker’s  Wheat  Phosphate,  per  ton .  40.00 

do.  Acid  Phosphate,  per  toil . 25,00 

do.  Soluble  Bone,  per  ton .  35.00 

do.  Grain  Phosphate,  per  ton .  40.00 

do.  Hill  and  Drill  Phosphate,  per  ton. .  . . 45.00 

Stockbridge  Corn  manure,  per  ton  .  50.00 

do.  Potato  manure,  per  ton . 50.00 

Stockbridge  Rye  Manure,  per  ton . .  .  45.00 

do.  Wheat  Manure,  per  ton .  45.00 

do.  Seeding  Down  Manure,  per  ton .  40.00 

Walton,  Whann  &  Co.’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  toil..  40.00 
Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00 


Cubrent  Wholesale  Prices. 


Flour— Superfine . 

••  Extra  Southern . . 

••  Extra  Western . 

••  ■  Minnesota . 

••  Rye,  Superfine . . 

Corn-Meal,  ¥  bbl . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

Red  and  Amber . 

Spring . 

Corn- -Yellow . 

White . 

Mixed . 

Oats . . . 

Rye . 

Hay— Bale,  ¥  100  lbs . 

Straw,  18  100  lbs . 

Cotton.  Middlings.  n> . 

Hops— new  crop.  ¥  ft . 

"  olds,  $1  ft . 

Seed— Clover,  W.  &  St.  ¥  ft . 
Timothy,  18  bushel. . . . 

••  Flax,  18  bushel . 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c„  ¥  ft 
Seed  Leaf,  per  ft . . 
Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  ¥  ft 

••  Domestic,  pulled . 

California . 

Tallow,  $  ft . 

Oil-Cake— ¥  ton . 

Pork— Mess,  ¥  bbl . 

••  Extra  Prime,  ¥  bbl.. 

Beef— Extra  Mess . 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  hbls,  $  100» 

Butter— State,  ¥  ft . 

'  ■  Western,  poor  to  f’cy.ft 

Cheese . 

Eggs— Freeh,  ¥  dozen . 


June  10,  1880.  June  7, 1881. 
$3  65  @  4  50  $3  90  @  4  60 


4  50 

@  7  00 

4  85 

@  7  50 

4  00 

@  8  50 

4  50 

@  8  25 

4  10 

@  8  50 

4  50 

@  8  00 

4  60 

@  5  60 

5  50 

@  6  00 

2  50 

@  3  15 

2  75 

@  3  40 

1  20 

@  1  30 

1  15 

@  1  25 

1  15 

@  1  33 

1  12 

@  1  31 

1  05 

@  1  22 

88A@  1  24 

55 

@  58 

56 

@  58 

55 

@  58 

57 

@  66 

52 

@  55 

48 

@  56K 

39 

@  41A 

43K@  51 A 

96 

@  98 

1  07 

@  1  11 

70 

@  1  05 

65 

@  1  12K 

50 

@  1  15 

55 

@  1  05 

11%®  12 

UH®  11% 

27 

@  40 

15 

@  23 

4 

@  12M 

5 

@  12 

6X®  IX 

7 

@  9 

2  40 

@  2  65 

2  80 

@  3  00 

1  40 

@  1  55 

1  30 

@  - 

5 

@  14 

4 

@  15 

6 

@  40 

6 

@  40 

28 

@  55 

25 

@  45 

25 

@  56 

20 

@  46 

18 

@  38 

14 

@  24 

6 

®  5% 

6A@  6% 

32  50 

@33  00 

30  00 

@  - 

11  35 

@11  40 

15  70 

@17  00 

9  50 

®  9  75 

13  00 

@13  50 

10  00 

@10  50 

11  25 

@12  00 

6  80 

@  7  40 

10  75 

@11  15 

13 

@  21 

15 

@  22 

9 

@  20 

10 

@  20 

8 

@  12  A 

7 

@  10 

10 

@  13 

15 

@  18 

Speculative  activity  has  been  the  notable  feature,  as 
well  in  the  commercial  as  in  the  financial  line,  during  the 
past  month— attended,  of  course,  by  frequent,  and,  in 
•everal  instances,  wide  fluctuations  in  values,  which 
worked  seriously— in  the  produce  lines— against  pur¬ 
chases  for  regular  home  trade  requirements,  as  well  as 
for  shipment,  though  the  dealings  reached  a  very  liberal 
aggregate,  especially  in  Wheat,  Corn,  and  Western  Steam 
Lard,  in  the  way  of  options.  Recently,  in  Breadstuffs, 
Provisions,  and  Cotton,  the  advantage  as  to  prices  has 
been  with  buyers,  as  the  accounts  from  the  West,  as  well 
as  from  Europe,  have  been  rather  of  a  depressing  tenor. 
At  the  extreme  close,  however,  the  market  hardened 
again,  and  Wheat,  Corn,  Oats,  and  Western  Steam  Lard, 
and  the  favorable  grades  of  Cotton,  developed  much 
more  firmness.  The  course  of  the  Breadstuff  interest 
hinges,  measurably,  on  the  current  crop  and  weather  re¬ 
ports.  Canal  navigation  was  resumed,  formally,  for  the 
season  on  the  17th  of  May,  and  very  free  deliveries  there¬ 
from  of  Grain  were  subsequently  made  here,  which, 
however,  were  quite  promptly  marketed,  as  far  as  re¬ 
ceivers  sought  to  place  them  at  the  ruling  quotations. 
The  May  contract  deliveries  and  settlements  on  'Winter 
Wheat  and  No.  2  Corn  occasioned  great  disturbance. . . . 
Extraordinary  animation  has  been  reported  in  Flax  Seed, 
of  which  the  receipts,  since  our  last,  have  been  about 
292,000  bushels— largely  disposed  of  previous  to  arrival ; 
while  sales  have  been  reported  about  35,000  bushels,  for 
export,  at  $1.30@$1.32i,  chiefly  at  $1.30@$1.31 — about 
20,000  bushels  going  forward  by  steam  to  London,  at  5 d. 
per  bushel . . . .  Wool  has  been  in  more  favor  with  buyers 
and  has  shown  more  steadiness. ..  .Ocean  freights  have 
been  quoted  somewhat  stronger  for  Grain  accommoda¬ 
tion  on  a  better  demand— rates  on  Grain  to  Liverpool  by 
steam  closing  at  3 d.  ;  to  London  at  4}<3>5(f. ;  to  Glasgow 
at  4 id.  ;  to  Avonmouth  at  4 id. ;  to  Rotterdam  at  5 id.  per 
bushel;  and  on  flour  by  steam  for  British  ports,  at  7s.(kf. 
(o)15s.  per  ton.  A  moderate  chartering  movement  has 
been  noted  at  about  steady  figures,  sailing  vessels  of  av¬ 
erage  carrying  capacity— say  3,000  to  4,000  qrs. — closing 
here  at  4s.  3d.  per  qr.  of  480  lbs.  The  visible  supplies  of 
Wheat— embracing  the  hoards  at  lake  ports,  in  transit, 
and  on  the  seaboard— at  latest  dates,  embraced  about 
14,910,000  bushels  ;  of  Com,  9,223,000  bushels ;  of  Rye, 


The  Great  Barbed  Fence  Suit. 

Numerous  inquiries  come  from  western  farmers  and 
others,  some  of  whom  have  been  in  fear  of  penalties  for 
having  used  barbed  wire.  To  answer  these  we  have  ob¬ 
tained  from  responsible  sources  the  following  items: 

There  were  a  great  number  of  individuals  and  com¬ 
panies  making  and  selling  a  variety  of  forms  of  barbed 
fencing.  The  Washburn  &  Moen  Company,  and  Isaac 
L.  Ell  wood,  had  purchased  the  patents  of  Wm.  D.  Hunt, 
(No.  (5976),  Lucien  B.  Smith  (No.  7136),  Michael  Kelly 
(Nos.  6902  and  7035),  Joseph  Glidden  (Nos.  6913  and 
157,124),  and  Chas.  Kennedy  (No.  163,965).  They  sued 
seven  parties,  as  infringers  of  the  patents  owned  by 
them.  After  three  years  litigation  the  plaintiffs  secured 
a  verdict,  which  by  implication  gave  them  the  exclusive 
right  to  any  and  every  form  of  wire  or  strap  fencing 
armed  with  barbs,  on  the  ground  that  the  patents  now 
owned  by  them  were  the  original  ones,  that  of  Wm.  D. 
Hunt  being  the  bottom  aDd  centrally  controlling  one. 
Since  this  decision,  all  the  principal  manufacturers  have 
settled  by  paying  a  royalty  or  a  round  sum,  in  settle¬ 
ment  for  past  manufactures.  This  payment  releases  from 
liability  those  farmers  or  others  who  have  bought  the 
wire  of  them  and  used  it. 

So  far  some  forty  individuals  and  companies  have 
settled  for  the  past  on  the  best  terms  they  could,  and 
taken  out  licenses  to  continue  the  work  under  certain 
limitations,  and  are  now  going  on  making  and  selling. 
The  parties  licensed  up  to  this  date  are  as  follows;  (This 
list  will  indicate  the  sweeping  character  of  the  patent 
decision,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  this  industry,  the 
present  production  of  barbed  wire  being  reported  at  full 
40,000  pounds,  or  7  to  8  miles  a  day !) 

In  OHIO,  at  Cleveland:  Railway  Barb  Fencing  Co. ; 
Ohio  Steel  Barb  Fencing  Co. ;  Cleveland  Barb  Fence  Co. ; 
Farmers’  Steel  Barb  Fence  Co. ;  and  the  Cincinnati  Barb 
Wire  Fence  Co.- — In  ILLINOIS,  at  Chicago:  Noble  G. 
Ross ;  F.  T.  Sherman  and  Eben  J.  Mark ;  Chicago  Gal¬ 
vanized  Wire  Fence  Co.  ;  Edwin  A.  Beers  ;  Oscar  F. 
Moore  ;  Crandall  Mfg.  Co. ;  Herman  E.  Schnabel ;  Thorn 
Wire  Hedge  Co.  At  Joliet:  Norton  &  De  Witt;  H.  B. 
Scntt  &  Co.;  Lock  Stitch  Fence  Co.;  Watkins  & 
Ashley;  Wm.  J.  Adam;  Lambert,  Bishop  &  Co;  Stone 
City  Fence  Co.  At  Sterling:  N.  W.  Western  Barb  Wire 
Fence  Co. ;  Fish  &  Cornell ;  Novelty  Mfg.  Co. ;  J.  W. 
Lawrence  &  Co.  Also,  Arthur  H.  Dale,  at  Leland ;  Reu¬ 
ben  Ellwood,  at  Sycamore ;  Frentress  Barb  Wire  Fence 
Co.,  at  East  Dubuque  ;  and  Sandwich  Enterprise  Co.,  at 

Sannwich. - In  IOWA:  Iowa  Barb  Steel  Wire  Co.,  at 

Marshalltown;  Home  Mfg.  Co.,  at  Cedar  Rapids  ;  Baker 
Mfg.  Co. ,  at  Des  Moines  ;  and  Hawkeye  Steel  Barb  Fence 
Co.,  at  Burlington.— — In  other  States:  Thos.  Gibson, 
Oronoka,  Neb. ;  Iowa  Barb  Wire  Co.,  Johnstown,  Pa. ; 
Pittsburgh  Hinge  Co.,  at  Bejver  Folly,  Pa. ;  St  Louis 
Wire  Fence  Co.,  Mo.  ;  M.  W.  Warne  and  Albert  Henley, 
at  Lawrence,  Kan. ;  R.  Hallidie,  at  Stockton,  Cal.  ;  and 
Thos.  H.  Dodge,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Those  who  have  used  the  wire  of  the  forty  companies 
last  named,  are  exempt  from  any  liability. 


Universal  Force  Pumps.— We  like  to  see  one 
enthusiastic  in  his  business.  He  may  be  called  a  man 
with— whatever  it  may  be,  “  on  the  brain  ” — a  man  “with 
one  idea,”  or  one  “with  a  mission.”  Mr.  W.  S.  Blunt, 
several  years  ago  thought  it  was  his  “  mission  ”  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  good  pump;  he  has  had  “ pump  on  the  brain” 
ever  since.  Some  12  years  or  more  ago,  needing  a  pump, 
we  purchased  one  of  Mr.  Blunt.  Since  then  he  has  sent 
for  the  pump  several  times,  in  order  that  he  might 


bring  it  “  up  to  the  times.”  The  pump  takes  water  from 
a  cistern  25  or  30  feet  away,  and  besides  supplying  the 
the  kitchen,  where  the  pump  is  placed,  forces  water  into 
the  adjoining  wash-room.  The  noteworthy  p®int  in  this 
is  the  ease  with  which  the  changeB  are  made,  to  adapt  it 
to  locality,  and  to  every  requirement.  More  recently  we 
procured  another  pump  for  a  well,  and  besides  being  an 
anti-freezing,  ordinary  pump,  it  serves  as  an  admirable 
force  pump.  The  simplicity  of  construction  to  avoid 
friction,  and  of  readiness  with  which  its  changes  may 
he  made,  illustrates  what  excellent  results  follow  a 
proper  enthusiasm  in  one’s  calling.  If  Mr.  Blunt  had 
been  satisfied  with  his  first  pump,  we  should  not  have 
had  the  admirable  form,  so  well  suited  to  every  possible 
case,  that  it  is  with  propriety  styled  “  Universal.” 

Read  the  Advertising;  Columns. — 

Letters  are  daily  received  by  the  Editors,  asking  where 
pigs,  fowls,  seeds,  fertilizers,  machinery,  etc.,  can  he 
procured.  We  consider  all  the  information  of  this  kind 
that  is  given  in  the  advertising  pages  sufficient,  if  those 
needing  anything  will  only  look  there  ;  we  can  not  find 
room  to  repeat  what  is  already  plainly  told  elsewhere. 
Every  page  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  including  the 
covers,  is  interesting  reading,  and  should  all  be  carefully 
examined  every  month.  In  addition  to  looking  after  what 
one  may  want,  the  reading  of  what  others  have  to  say,  in 
offering  their  wares,  etc.,  starts  up  some  new  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader.— When  writing  to  any  advertiser,  al¬ 
ways  tell  him  in  what  paper  his  advertisement  was  seen. 

Ensilage  Cutters.— “The  Baldwin.”  Onr  in¬ 
ventors  and  makers  of  agricultural  machinery  are  doing 
much  to  aid  those  who  would  preserve  their  fodder  corn 
by  ensilage,  by  affording  them  the  means  of  meeting 
one  of  the  requirements  of  success— the  rapid  filling  of 
the  silos.  We  have  just  received  an  account  of  a  new 
cutter,  “The  Baldwin,”  made  by  C.  Pierpont  &  Co., 
New  Haven,  Conn.  We  hope  to  give,  another  month,  a 
review  of  the  subject  of  ensilage,  including  notices  of 
the  several  cutters  now  offered. 


New  York  State  Farming  Prospects. 

The  “prospects  ”  of  the  crops  is  always  a  question  of 
great  interest  to  all  classes — farmers,  and  business  men, 
and  manufacturers,  as  well  as  dealers  in  grain  or  dairy 
products.  Good  crops  mean  greater  ability  to  buy  and 
use  manufactures,  merchandise,  and  livelier  trade.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  season,  especially,  one  class  of  dealers  in 
farm  products,  having  large  stocks  on  hand,  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  circulating  reports  of  poor  crops  to  keep  up  prices. 
Another  class,  those  short  of  stock  to  fill  contracts,  fos¬ 
ter  the  most  favorable  reports  possible,  to  depress  prices. 
—Many  years  ago  the  American  Agriculturist  started  the 
project  of  securing,  through  reliable  correspondents  all 
over  the  country,  regular,  accurate  reports,  and  main¬ 
tained  the  system  until  it  seemed  desirable  to  have  it  un¬ 
dertaken  on  a  still  larger  scale  by  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  our  plans,  plates,  list  of  correspondents,  etc., 
were  turned  over  freely  to  the  Agricultural  Bureau  at 
Washington.  But  private  enterprise,  and  organized  ef¬ 
fort  are  now  supplying  much  that  is  needed.  Among 
others,  the  N.  Y.  State  Agr.  Society  sent  out.  May  6,  a 
blank  Circular  to  five  trustworthy  correspondents  in  each 
county  of  the  State,  for  the  information  given  below. 
Ausr.  1  another  Circular  will  go,  inquiring  as  to  results  of 
the  hay  and  grain  harvests,  and  autumn  crop  prospects ; 
and  Nov.  1  another  inquiry  as  to  lall  seeding,  harvesting 
fall  crops,  etc.  We  hope  these  calls  will  be  considered 
by  every  one  receiving  them,  and  faithful  reports  given : 

New  York  Report  for  the  Second  Week  of  May,  1881. 

WINTER  GRAIN.  —  Condition :  15  reports  “  very 
good”  ;  67  “good”  ;  30  "poor”;  3  “very  poor.” . .  Acreage 
as  compared  with  last  year:  22  reports  of  much  more;  27 
of  more;  54  of  about  the  same;  8  of  less;  2  of  much  less. 

SEASON  thus  far,  for  spring  seeding :  90  favorable ;  50 
unfavorable..  ..for  Grass:  63  favorable;  50  unfavorable 
_ for  Fruit:  90  favorable;  12  unfavorable.  (Tne  plen¬ 
tiful  rains  further  on,  very  greatly  changed  the  grass 
prospects  for  the  better.) 

SPRING  CROPS.— Acreage  as  compared  with  1880: 
Barley,  19  reports  of  more;  57  of  the  same;  8  of  less ... . 
Potatoes,  66  reports  of  more;  38  of  the  same;  8  of  less 

_ Tobacco,  7  reports  of  more;  10  of  the  same ;  0  of  less 

—  Hops,  18 reports  of  more;  25 of  same;  2  of  less. 

COWS.— Number  as  compared  with  last  year:  16  re¬ 
ports  of  greater;  60  of  about  the  same;  34  of  less. . .  .To 
the  question  has  there  been  any  considerable  occurrence 
of  Abortion  inCows:  98  reports  say  “no,”  and  11  “yes.” 

SHEEP.— Number  to  be  shorn  as  compared  with  last 
year:  28  reports  say  more;  57  say  about  the  same;  and 
16  say  less _ As  to  this  spring’s  product  of  lambs,  52  re¬ 

ports  say  good ;  15  very  good ;  17  say  average  ;  13  poor. 

Of  Oats  and  Corn  not  many  reports  made,  but  gener¬ 
ally  favorable  when  referred  to. 


1881.] 
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No.  3.— Best  Strawberry  Plants. 


Sent  safely  in  good  order ,  by  mail,  to  any  part 
cf  the  United  States  and  Territories,  in  July  or 
August.  Plants  grown  in  pots  sent  by  Express. 


The  most  promising  new  variety  of  Straw¬ 


berries  for  garden  and  field  culture,  for  Home 


Worthy  of  Your  Attention. 


use  and  for  Market,  for  various  soils  and  cli¬ 
mates,  is  the  “  BID  WELL.”  It  has  been 


[As  constantly  announced,  the  General  Premiums 
offered  for  Volume  40,  extended  only  from  Sept. 
1,  1880  to  June  30,  1881,  this  period  being  the  limit 
of  the  contracts  for  obtaining  the  chief  articles  at 
rates  that  enabled  the  Publishers  to  present  them 
on  the  liberal  terms  named  in  the  Premium  List. 
This  will  explain  why  Premium  articles,  called  for 
after  June  30,  can  not  be  supplied.  A  few  extra  ar¬ 
ticles,  most  in  demand,  have  been  secured  to  meet 
the  calls  from  premium  canvassers  in  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  other  distant  points  where  the 
American  Agriculturist  has  a  very  large  circulation. 


tested  in  widely  separated  localities  with  the 
highest  satisfaction,  and,  until  recently,  very 
high  prices  have  been  offered  for  single  plants. 
There  is  now  sufficient  stock  produced  to  re¬ 
duce  the  price  to  $1.00  per  dozen  plants.  At 
this  price  they  are  securely  packed,  and  sent 
safely  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  the  most  distant 
Territory.  They  will  multiply  largely  this 


year,  and  if  set  soon  will  yield  fruit  next  year. 
If  pot-grown  plants  are  set,  they  will  multiply 
rapidly  at  once,  and  fruit  largely  next  year. 
When  desired,  pot-grown  plants  will  be  care¬ 
fully  boxed  and  forwarded  by  Express,  at  the 


FOUR  VALUABLE 


same  price,  $1.00  per  dozen  ;  but  in  this  case 


Special  Premiums, 

For  JULY  and  AUGUST. 


the  recipient  will  pay  the  expressage  on  ar¬ 
rival.  The  plants  will  be  put  up  and  for¬ 
warded  for  us  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Roe,  whose  long 
and  successful  experience  will  secure  their 


No.  4.— “Trichine  Tester,”  &™pe.°‘ 

This  valuable  new  Instrument,  which  is 
described  and  illustrated  on  page  273,  is  im¬ 
portant  to  every  one  using  or  dealing  in 
Pork.  It  is  also  useful  for  testing  other  kinds 
of  flesh  and  fish,  which  sometimes  contain 
trichines.  Aside  from  these  particular  ap¬ 
plications,  the  Instrument  is  an  admirable 
Microscope  for  most  ordinary  uses,  and  as  a 
microscope  alone,  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
best  forms  for  convenient  use.  It  is  very 
strongly  made,  the  frame  being  of  heavy- 
brass,  nickel  plated. — Sent  safely  by  mail  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  The  price, 
$2.60,  which  includes  postage,  is  very  low  for 
so  complete  and  well  made  an  instrument. 

SENT  FREE,  also :  To  any  one  for¬ 
warding  three  subscriptions  to  the  American 
Agriculturist,  during  July  or  August,  at  the 
regular  rate  of  $1.50  a  year  each,  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  will  present  and  send  post-paid  one 
of  the  above  Instruments.  The  subscriptions 
may  begin  with  July,  or  at  any  previous 
date  desired,  back  to  January,  or  before. 


No.  1.— Leland’s  Farm  Homes, 

In-Doors  and  Out-Doors. 

A  Beautiful  and  most  Valuable  Book,  for 
every  home,  in  Village  and  City,  as  well  as  on 
the  farm.  It  is  full  of  practical,  useful  in¬ 
formation,  given  in  terse  pleasing  style,  by 
one  who  knows  by  experience  what  to  do, 
how  to  do  it,  and  is  well  able  to  tell  others 
how.  It  is  handsomely  printed  on  tinted  pa¬ 
per,  bound  in  extra  cloth,  bevelled  edges, 
black  and  gold.  Price  $1.50.  Every  family 
should  have  a  copy  for  reading  and  reference. 

A  FREE  COPY:  Any  subscriber  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  who  will,  during  Ju¬ 
ly  and  August  (only),  send  a  new  subscription 
to  the  American  Agriculturist  for  one  year, 
at  the  regular  rate,  $1.50,  will  be  presented 
with  a  copy  of  “  Leland’s  Farm  Homes,”  and 
receive  it  free  by  mail,  at  any  place  in  the 
United  States  or  British  America.  If  sent  to 
other  foreign  lands,  17  cents  extra,  or  9  pence 
sterling,  will  be  required  for  the  extra  postage. 

NOTE.— The  offer  of  this  Special  Premium  was  with¬ 
drawn  Hay  1,  but  in  response  to  numerous  requests,  we 
bave  arranged  to  renew  the  offer  for  July  and  August 
only.  The  new  subscriptions  under  this  offer  can  begin 
with  this  (July)  number,  or  with  any*  previous  number 
back  to  January,  or  before.  * 


best  careful  packing. 

A  DOZEN  PLANTS  FREE.— In  ad¬ 
dition  to  supplying  the  plants  at  the  above 
prices,  we  have  arranged  for  making  a 
PRESENT  of  One  Dozen  of  the  Bid- 
well  Strawberry  Plants,  to  be  sent  by 
Mail  or  Express,  as  above,  to  any  one  for¬ 
warding  us,  during  July  or  August,  a  neio 
subscription  to  the  American  Agriculturist  at 
the  regular  price  of  $1.50  a  year.  The  sub¬ 
scription  may  begin  with  July  or  with  any 
previous  number  back  to  January  or  before. 


No.  5.— Silos  and  Ensilage. 

On  account  of  the  present  general  interest 
in  this  subject,  and  its  importance,  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  have  arranged  to  present  and  send 
post-paid  a  copy  of  Dr.  Bailey’s  BOOK  OF 
ENSILAGE  to  any  person  who  shall,  during 
July  or  August,  forward  one  new  subscription 
to  the  American  Agriculturist  at  the  regular 
rate  of  $1.50  a  year.  The  subscription  may 
begin  with  this  (July)  or  any  previous  number. 


A  Gratifying  Showing,  for  all  interested,  as 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  are,  is  the  result  of  the 
thorough  Official  Examination,  just  completed  by  State 
Superintendent  Fairman,  of  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York.  The 
Company's  own  showing  (see  our  March  No.),  gave  a 
surplus  of  some  $11,000,000.  The  Official  examination 
states  the  Assets  to  be  $92,060,503.65 ;  Liabilities, 
$79,954,620.26;  Surplus,  $12,105,683.39,  or  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  more  than  the  officers  of  the  Company  claimed. 

Prices  in  1880  and  1881.— The  Proposals  for 
Indian  Supplies,  amounting  to  near  four  million  dollars, 
are  now  being  examined  in  this  City  by  the  Board  of  In¬ 
dian  Commissioners.  The  bids  come  from  large  opera¬ 
tors,  who  acquaint  themselves  with  the  probable  sup¬ 
plies  and  demand,  with  the  crop  prospects,  the  loss  of 
animals  during  winter,  etc.  A  comparison  of  the  lowest 
bids  for  two  years  will  interest  many— we  give  all  we 
have  space  for: 


For  each  100  lbs.  delivered  at  1880.  ’81. 

Beef  Cattle,  live  weight,  Yankton,  Dak _ $2.99  $3.34 

. Santee,  Neb .  2.70  3.27 

. U.  Mo.  R.  (Ft.Pk)  2.44  2.64 

••  •  ••  Mescalaro,  N.  Mex  3.25  2.80 

. San  Carlos,  Ariz. .  2.77  3.73 

Bacon,  Sioux  City .  7.07  10.19 

Kansas  City .  7.60  10.87 

Mess  Pork,  (bbl.)  Chicago .  . .  8.40  17.60 

SiouxCity . 11.99  18.15 

Lard,  (100  lbs.)  St.  Louis .  9.37  13.50 

Corn,  ■'  Arkansas  City . 68  .73 

Oats,  '•  Santee,  Neb .  1.10  1.65 

Flour,  "  Duluth .  2  39  2.49 

Arkansas  City .  2.49  2.37 

Coffee,  '•  New  York . 14.24  11.16 

Salt,  •'  SiouxCity . 75  .70 


A  Combination  Force  Pump.— Some  handy 
contrivance  for  throwing  water  is  almost  a  necessity 
upon  a  farm  or  other  country  place.  We  must  use  poi¬ 
son  or  have  no  potatoes,  and  this  makes  a  syringe  a 
necessity  ;  besides  this,  the  application  of  other  poisons, 
the  washing  of  windows  and  carriages,  the  watering  of 
flower-beds  and  various  other  uses  bring  such  a  pump 
into  frequent  demand.  Moreover  the  having  at  hand  such 
an  implement  in  case  of  fire  is  a  great  satisfaction.  Lewis’ 
Combination  Force  Pump,  is  readily  adapted  to  meet  all 
these  uses,  its  changes  are  easily  made,  and  its  mod¬ 
erate  price  is  not  its  least  commendation. 
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American  Jerseys— Recent  Sales  and  Re¬ 
markable  Prices. 

The  Special  Combination  Sale  of  pure-bred  Jersey  Cat¬ 
tle,  held  at  the  American  Institute  Building,  New  York, 
by  Peter  C.  Kellogg  &  Co  ,  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  May, 
is  worthy  of  particular  notice,  from  the  undoubted  merit 
of  many  of  the  animals  offered,  and  the  unprecedented 
prices  for  which  they  were  sold.  The  bidding  was  spir¬ 
ited,  and  breeders  were  evidently  determined  to  secure 
for  their  herds  the  best  representatives  of  tested  butter¬ 
making  families.  A  number  of  animals  were  sold  that, 
although  purely  bred,  and  registered  in  the  Jersey  Cattle 
Club  Herd  Register,  or  entitled  to  registry  there,  sold  at 
very  low  prices,  the  demand  being  only  for  those  that 
had  been  proved  to  be  of  exceptional  excellence  as  but¬ 
ter  makers,  or  that  were  descended  from  ancestors  that 
were  recognized  as  representing  the  best  butter-making 
strains  of  blood.  We  give  below  a  list  of  the  animals 
sold  for  $300  and  over,  with  Herd-Book  numbers,  ages, 
names  of  buyers,  and  prices : 

cows. 

Nameless  Girl,  11623,  (2  y’rs)  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  N.Y.$300 

Nux,  11622,  (2  yr’s)  W.  A.  Conover,  Newark,  N.  J _  315 

Dedii,  5877,  (5  y'rs)  Moulton  Bros.,  W.  Randolph,  Yt.  360 
Little  Maid,  6799,  (4  y’rs)  “  “  “  310 

Advice.  12093  (1  y’r)  H.  N.  Strong .  300 

Bonnie  Grisette,  6979  (3  y’rs)  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  N.  Y.  800 

Leda,  799  (12  y’rs)  Wm.  Simpson,  New  York . 3,000 

Satin,  10329  (3  y’rs)  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  New  York _ 2,050 

Heifer  calf  out  of  Satin  (20  d’s)  Wm.  B.  McCready, 

Saugatuck,  Conn .  730 

Favorite’s  May,  8662,  (2  y'rs)  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  N.  Y.1,625 

Pyreha  2d,  (9561)  2  y’rs)  Moulton  Bros.,  Yt .  850 

Phrynette,  9089  (2  y’rs)  P.  Sgobel,  New  York .  675 

Juez  Ado,  9090)  (2  y’rs)  “  “  .  555 

Petronella,  8819  (2 y’rs)  Moulton  Bros.,  W.  Ran'h,  Vt.2,050 
Malita,  5169  (5  y’rs)  and  heifer  calf,  T.  A.  Have’r,  N.Y1,300 
Queen  of  the  Farm,  9069  (6  y’rs)  imported.  John  J. 

Holly.  Plainfield,  N.  J . 1,300 

Token,  10260  (2  y’rs)  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  New  York. . .  445 
Jessie  of  Ipswich,  2883  (8  y’rs)  “  “  ...  300 

Mantissa,  10457  (4  y’rs)  “  “  ...  320 

Snow,  7386  (6  y’rs)  imported,  “  “  ...  400 

Leunirette,  10059  (2  y’rs)  Moulton  Bros.,  Vt .  355 

Flora  D,  11192  (2  y’rs)  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  New  York. .  335 
Daisy  Maid  of  Bloomfield,  8352 (3  y'rs)  “  “  ..1,200 
Phyllis,  10657  (1  y’r)  “  “  . .  325 

Pansy  of  Bloomfield,  7214  (3  y’rs)  Moulton  Bros.,  Vt.  310 
Pierrot’s  Rose  Bud,  10133  (4  y’rs)  Edwin  Davis,  N.  Y.  660 
Nonesuch  of  Jersey,  9982  (5  y’rs)  imp’d,  P.  Dana,N.Y.  500 
Lady  Golddust,  7718  (3  y’rs)  W.  Watson,  Wes'r,  N.Y.  330 
Princess  Thessaly,  11895  (2  mos)  Paul  Dana,  N.  Y....  310 

BULLS. 

Advance,  5624  (1  y’r)  J.  L.  Stetineus,  Cincinnati,©..  330 

Hohokus,  5569  (1  y’r)  P.  Sgobel,  New  York . 1,000 

Neighbor,  5570  (4  mos)  W.  Watson,  Westche’r,  N.Y.  315 

Average  for  the  127  lots  sold,  five  calves  sold  with  their 

dams,  not  averaged  separately . $291.15 

Average  for  112  females  (5  with  calves  at  side) . 306.78 

“  “  15  bulls . 174.50 

Total . $36,977.00 

Mr.  A.  B.  Darling’s  “pure  Alphea”  cow  “Leda,”  al¬ 
though  12  years  old,  sold  to  Mr.  Simpson  for  $3,000,  made 
the  highest  price  known  for  a  Jersey  cow  at  auction. 
Her  sire  “Jupiter  ”  (93)  was  a  full  brother  of  “  Alphea  ” 
(171),  a  cow  which  gave  as  high  as  24}  quarts  of  milk  a 
day,  and  when  giving  21  quarts  per  day,  made  at  the  rate 
of  24}  lbs.  of  butter  a  week.  Leda’s  dam,  “  Europa,” 
(176)  was  got  by  “  Jupiter”  out  of  “Alphea.”  The  cele¬ 
brated  cow  “  Eurotas  ”  (2454)  that  made  778  lbs.  1  oz.  of 
butter,  and  dropped  a  calf  within  a  year  of  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  test,  was  also  a  daughter  of  “Europa.” 
“Leda”  was  in  calf  to  “Duke  of  Darlington”  (2460),  (a 
son  of  “Sarpedon”  (930)  and  11  Eurotas,”)  and  Mr. 
Darling  offered,  before  the  sale,  to  pay  the  buyer  $1,000 
for  her  calf,  when  due,  at  his  own  risk. 

“  Polonias  ”  (2513),  a  son  of  “  Leda,”  by  “  Sarpedon,” 
was  sold  at  Mr.  Wing's  sale,  May  5th,  for  $4,500.  As 
there  are  but  five  or  six  “  pure  Alphea”  cows  living,  all 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  her  dam  “Europa,”  are 
descended  from  “Leda,”  the  price  at  which  “Leda” 
sold  is  not  surprising. 

“  Satin  ”  (10329),  bred  by  A.  B.  Darling,  New  York,  the 
next  on  the  list  of  high  prices,  was  a  daughter  of  “Duke 
of  Darlington,”  and  in  calf  to  “Duke  of  Scituate” 
(3623),  a  son  of  “  Jersey  Belle  of  Scituate”  (7828),  who 
tested  705  lbs.  of  butter  in  a  year,  and  as  high  as  25  lbs. 

3  oz.  in  a  single  week.  “Oriole”  (2563)  by  imp.  “Dol¬ 
phin  2d  ”  (468),  the  dam  of  “Satin”  is  a  daughter  of  “Ve¬ 
nus”  (168),  imported  by  Col.  R.  M.  Hoe.  “Satin’s”  heifer 
calf  (20  days’  old),  that  sold  for  $730,  was  got  by  “Duke 
of  Scituate.”  “Petronella”  (8819),  offered  by  John  J. 
Holly,  of  New  Jersey,  divides  the  honor  with  “  Satin,” 
in  making  the  highest  price  ($2,050)  at  public  sale  next 
to  “  Leda.”  “  Petronella  ”  was  a  daughter  of  “  Poloni- 
us,”  the  $4,500  bull  at  Mr.  Wings’  sale,  and  her  dam, 

“  Louvie  3d,”  was  by  “Rex”  (1330),  a  son  of  “Couch’s 
Lily,”  who  make  71  lbs.  of  butter  in  31  days.  “Petro¬ 
nella”  was  in  calf  to  “Uproar”  (4609),  a  son  of  “Duke 
of  Darlington”  and  “Euphrates”  (9778). 

Another  representative  of  Mr.  John  J.  Holly’s  herd, 

“  Favorite’s  May  ”  (8662),  made  the  next  highest  price, 
$1,625.  Her  sire,  “Much  Ado”  (2405),  was  got  by  “Dash 
of  Glastonbury”  (1959),  out  of  imported  “Dandelion” 


(2521).  Her  dam,  “Favorite  of  the  Elms”  (1656),  made 
16}  lbs.  of  butter  in  seven  days,  and  is  noted  for  uni¬ 
form  and  persistent  milking  qualities.  Imported  “Dan¬ 
delion”  has  given  as  high  as  26  quarts  of  milk,  and  her 
daughter,  at  4  years  old,  made  14  lbs.  of  butter  in  7  days. 

“Malita”  (5169),  and  “Queen  of  the  Farm”  (9069), 
came  next  on  the  roll  of  honor  at  $1,300  each.  “  Malita” 
was  another  contribution  from  the  choice  herd  of  John 
J.  Holly,  at  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Her  sire,  "Alpheus  ”  (1168), 
(by  “  Mercury  ”  (432),  out  of  “Europa  ”)  was  full  brother 
to  “Sarpedon,”  the  sire  of  “Polouins,”  the  highest 
priced  Jersey  bull  on  record.  “Malita”  was  in  calf  to 
“Uproar,”  a  grandson  of  “Eurotas,”  and  son  of  “Eu¬ 
phrates.”  “Queen  of  the  Farm”  was  imported  from 
the  Island  of  Jersey  in  1879.  She  has  a  butter  record  of 
11  lbs.  in  7  days,  after  her  second  calf,  and  of  13  lbs.  14 
oz.  after  her  third  calf. 

“Dairy  Maid  of  Bloomfield”  (8352),  was  sold  on  her 
record  as  a  butter-maker  and  persistent  milker.  With 
her  first  calf,  as  a  two-year-old,  she  made  10}  lbs.  of  but¬ 
ter  in  six  days,  and  would  not  go  dry  before  dropping  her 
last  calf,  April  22d.  She  was  giving,  at  time  of  sale,  18 
qts.,  and  gives  promise  of  a  high  record  when  mature. 

As  to  the  bulls  named  in  our  list  of  prices,  we  find  that 
“  Advance  ”  (5624),  was  got  by  “Pedro ”  (3187),  (a  son  of 
“Domino  of  Darlington”  (2459)  and  “Eurotas”),  and  his 
dam,  “Josephine  2d”  (3296),  had  been  awardedfirst  prize 
at  the  N.  Y.  State  Show  in  1872'and  1878,  and  she  was  al¬ 
so  first  at  the  International  Dairy  Show  in  1878.  She  was 
also  highly  commended  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  by 
the  Judges  of  Jersey  Cattle. 

“Hohokus”  (5569),  the  highest  priced  bull,  combined 
the  blood  of  “Jersey  Belle  of  Scituate”  with  that  of 
“Alphea.”  His  sire,  “  Duke  of  Scituate,”  was  by  “Pha¬ 
ros,  Jr.,”  (3621),  out  of  “Jersey  Belle  of  Scituate.”  His 
dam,  “Blossom  of  Darlington  ”  (7111),  was  got  by  “Dom¬ 
ino  of  Darlington,”  a  son  of  “  Sarpedon  ”  and  “Beauty 
of  Darlington”  (5736).  “Sarpedon”  was  a  “pure  Al¬ 
phea”  bull,  he  being  a  son  of  “Mercury”  and  “Euro¬ 
pa,”  the  dam  of  “Leda”  and  “Eurotas.”  The  grand- 
dam  of  “Hohokus”  was  “Vesta”  (1235),  who  sold  at 
Col. Hoe's  sale  in  1873  for  $700,  which  was  the  highest  price 
that  had  been  paid  for  a  Jersey  at  that  time.  “Neigh¬ 
bor”  (5570),  a  fawn  and  white,  4  mos.  old  calf,  was  full 
brother  to  “  Satin,”  whose  pedigree  is  given  above. 

A  pleasant  incident  of  the  sale  was  the  award  of  the 
“Breeder’s  Cup,”  donated  by  several  members  of  the 
Cattle  Club,  to  the  breeder  making  the  highest  average 
at  the  sale.  The  cup  was  won  by  Mr.  John  J.  Holly, 
whose  average  on  seven  animals,  reckoned  under  the  rule 
as  six  and  one  half,  (a  calf  sold  with  its  dam  to  count  as 
one  half),  was  $1,085.39,  while  the  average  made  by  Mr. 
A.  B.  Darling  on  his  seven  animals,  was  $1,085.00,  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  only  thirty-nine  cents. 

-  • 


A  sale  of  imported  Jerseys,  and  several  young  animals 
of  “Alphea”  blood,  was  held  by  Mr.  Wm.  Simpson,  on 
the  day  following  the  Kellogg  sale,  (May  19th),  at  which 
the  continued  high  prices  were  remarkable.  The  offer¬ 
ing  consisted  of  19  cows  and  heifers,  imported  from  Jer¬ 
sey  by  Mr.  Simpson,  last  January— one  “Alphea”  heifer, 
named  “Alphea  Princess”  (11158),  and  several  yearlings 
and  calves,  by  “Mercury,”  making  in  all  29  animals.  We 
give  a  list  of  the  animals  sold  for  $300  and  over,  together 
with  age,  name  of  buyer,  and  price: 


FEMALES. 

Attilie  12031,  imp’d,  (2  y’rs)  W.  Ward,  Petersb’g,  Va.$300 
Blossom  12013,  imp.,  (8  y’rs)  H.  Lippincott,  Cinna- 

minson,  N.  J .  360 

Alphea  Duchess  11158,  (8m.)  P.  Sgobel,  Hyde  P’k,N.Y2225 
Menthe  12032,  imp.  (2y’rs)d.  M.  Richmond,  Buff., N.Y  745 
Anisette  12036,  imp’d.  (2  y’s)  E.  Davis,  Rye,  N.  Y —  440 

Little  Gus  8776,  (3  y’rs)  W.  D.  Black .  420 

Sylvanie  12014,  imp’d,  (8  y’rs)  W.  Ward .  400 

Camma  12029,  imp.  (2  y’rs)  J.  M.  Richmond,  Buffalo.  805 
Azienda  12030,  imp.  (2  y’rs)M.  G.  Clark,  Geneva,  Ill.  300 

Malope  5872  (3  y’rs)  Erwin  Davis,  Rye,  N.  Y .  320 

Ruby  12027,  imp.  (3  y’rs)  J.  M.  Richmond,  Buffalo  ..  775 
Chippeta  12037,  imp.  (2  y’rs)  C.  H.  Kerner,  Audubon 

Park,  N.  Y.... .  400 

Caroline  12019,  imp.  (6  y’rs)  II.  V.  Crawford,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  N.  Y .  325 

Imperatrice  12012,  imp.  (12  y’rs)  J.  L.  Spofford,  West 

Farms,  N.  Y .  300 

Prigge  8781  (2  y’rs)  W.  D.  Black .  400 

Myrrhinc  12033,  imp.  (2  y’rs)  M.  G.  Clark,  Geneva,  Ill  405 
Cherry  12016,  imp.  (7  y’rs)  H.  Lippincott,  Cin’n,  N.  J.  620 
Charella  12017,  imp.  (6  y’rs)  H.  V.  Crawford,  Mont’y.  330 
Cassis  12028,  imp.  (2  y’rs)  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  N.York.  615 
Zitella  8780  (2  y’rs)  C.  R.  Christy,  Stamford,  Conn. . .  640 
Compo  11844,  (1  y’r)  F.  C.  Havemeyer,  New  York —  675 
Verte  12023,  imp.  (5  y’rs)  W.  Ward .  400 


BULLS. 

Grandson  5513,  (1  y’r)  W.  D.  Black,  New  Milford,  Ct.  610 

Intrepid  5511,  (1  y’r)  H.  D.  Parker,  Boston.  Mass -  645 

Connoisseur  5515,  (1  y’r)  A.  D.  Newell,  N.Brun’k,  N.J  750 
Conundrum  5516,  (9  mos.)  C.  R.  Christy,  Stamf’d,  Ct.  325 


25  females,  average . $519.60 

4  bulls,  “  .  582.50 

29  animals,  total  average .  528.28 


This  is  said  to  be  the  highest  average  ever  made  in  a 
public  sale  of  Jerseys.  “Alphea  Duchess  ”  (11158),  was 
the  great  attraction  of  the  sale,  and  the  price  made 
was  the  highest  ever  paid  for  a  Jersey  of  her  age.  Her 
sire,  “  Mercury,”  is  a  son  of  “Alphea”  and  “Jupiter,” 


her  full  brother.  Her  dam,  “  Torfrida”  (3596),  is  full  sis¬ 
ter  to  “  Eurotas,”  who  has  the  highest  record  as  a  but¬ 
ter-maker  for  a  year.  “  Torfrida  ”  and  “  Eurotas  ”  have 
the  “  Rioter  2d  ”  out-cross,  and  therefore  are  not  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  list  of  strictly  “pure  Alpheas.”  The  perfor¬ 
mance  of  “  Eurotas  ”  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  her  breeding.  Of  the  other  females  sold,  “Zitella,” 
“Malope,”  and  “Little  Gus”  were  got  by  “Mercury.” 
“Grandson’s”  dam  was  “Europa,”  the  dam  of  “Euro¬ 
tas”  and  “Torfrida.”  “Intrepid”  was  got  by  “Mer¬ 
cury.”  “Connoisseur  ”  by  a  son  of  “  Mercury the  dam 
and  sire  of  “  Conundrum  ”  were  both  by  “  Mercury.” 

These  sales  show  an  increasing  interest  in  Jerseys,  and 
the  many  breeders  that  are  seeking  merit  that  is  based 
on  performance  in  butter-making  qualities  may  even  lead 
to  a  legitimate  advance  in  prices.  If  the  high  prices 
now  prevailing  for  tested  and  approved  strains  of  blood 
do  not  lead  to  speculation  that  must  always  interfere 
with  the  true  development  of  desired  qualities,  the  far¬ 
sighted  breeders  who  can  select  with  skill,  and  weed  out 
undesirable  variations  with  a  vigorous  hand,  have  reason 
to  be  encouraged  in  their  efforts  to  improve  one  of  our 
most  valuable  dairy  breeds. 


Pocket  Scales,— The  idea  of  “ Pocket,  Scales ” 
seems  about  as  absurd  as  that  of  a  “Pocket  Wagon- 
Jack.”  Still,  “Parker’s  Pocket  Scales ’’may  easily  be 
carried  in  the  pocket,  if  one  wishes,  as  it  is  not  larger  or 
heavier  than  an  ordinary  pocket  knife,  and  will  weigh  up 
to  eight  pounds  with  as  much  accuracy  as  do  the  larger 
spring  balances.  Still  smaller  is  “Parker’s  Postal 
Scales,”  which  allow  one  to  tell  whether  his  letter  will 
go  with  a  single  post-stamp,  or  how  much  he  must  pay, 
up  to  eight  ounces,  and  is  a  very  convenient  affair  to 
keep  upon  the  desk,  or  if  one  chooses  to  do  so,  to  carry 
in  the  pocket.  It  folds  up  into  a  very  small  space. 

Tree  Pruning. — A  Treatise  on  Pruning  Forest 
and  Ornamental  Trees,  by  A.  DesCars,  translated  by 
Charles  L.  Sargent,  Professor  of  Arboriculture  in  Har¬ 
vard  College,  at  the  request  of  the  Massachusetts  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  by  whom  it  is  pub¬ 
lished.  A  western  or  down-east  woodsman  would  say 
that  there  was  but  one  way  to  prune  a  forest  tree,  and 
that  was  jnst  above  the  root.  We  have  been  so  busily 
engaged  in  cutting  away  our  forests,  that  it  is  only  with¬ 
in  a  few  years  that  serious  attention  has  been  given  to 
forest  tree  planting.  Recently  there  have  been  large 
plantings  of  forest  trees,  and  this  work  comes  as  a  time¬ 
ly  answer  to  the  question,  “  what  shall  we  do  with  our 
trees  now  that  we  have  planted  them  f  ”  That  those  who 
have  planted  trees  for  timber,  rather  than  fuel,  may  bring 
them  into  profit  much  more  certainly  by  so  treating  them 
as  to  put  the  growth  where  it  is  most  needed,  should  be 
self  evident.  That  the  same  quantity  of  wood  is  more 
valuable  in  one  straight  stick  than  distributed  through 
several  crooked  ones,  should  need  no  argument.  We 
have  not  needed  to  prune  forest  trees  heretofore,  and 
have  had  no  literature  on  the  subject.  But  hereafter  we 
must  grow  timber,  and  to  raise  it  properly,  it  must  be 
cared  for,  and  this  book  comes  as  a  timely  aid.  It  shows 
the  methods  followed  in  a  country  where  forestry  is  not 
only  a  business,  but  a  profession.  The  work  is  abun¬ 
dantly  illustrated  by  engravings,  which  not  only  show 
what  to  do,  but  the  effects  of  doing  what  ought  not  to 
be  done.  We  do  not  know  who  has  the  charge  of  “  hack¬ 
ing”  at  the  trees  of  our  cities,  but  if  street  trees  could 
be  pruned  according  to  the  teachings  of  this  work,  it 
would  be  better  for  the  trees,  and  save  many  tree  lovers 
the  pain  caused  by  the  butchery  they  are  obliged  to  wit¬ 
ness.  Copies  of  the  work  can  be  obtained  at  the  office 
of  this  Journal  for  75  cents,  post-paid. 

Bailey’s  Practical  Tree  Trimmer.— One 

who  has  had  much  practice  in  pruning,  soon  learns  that 
there  is  a  much  better  implement  than  the  saw  for  limbs 
of  two  or  three  inches  and  less  in  thickness.  We  have 
these  many  years  advised  the  use  of  a  heavy  broad  chis¬ 
el  made  for  the  purpose.  This,  when  of  the  proper  size 
and  shape,  driven  from  below,  upwards,  removes  small 
branches  with  great  ease,  and  leaves  a  perfectly  smooth 
wound  that  requires  no  after  trimming.  In  Bailey's 
“Trimmer”  the  heavy  chisel  is  attached  to  a  long  and 
stout  iron  rod,  which  runs  through  a  light  wooden  han¬ 
dle,  and,  instead  of  using  a  mallet,  a  “sliding  hammer” 
is  attached  near  the  lower  end  of  the  rod,  which  has  suf¬ 
ficient  momentum,  when  properly  driven,  to  communi¬ 
cate  sharp,  forcible  blows  to  the  chisel.  This  contrivance 
allows  the  operator  to  remove  the  branches  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  pruning  chisel,  with  great  ease,  and 
is  an  advantage  in  having  the  chisel  and  mallet  all  in  one 
piece.  It  is  in  fact  our  old  pruning  chisel  extended  and 
made  more  useful.  It  is  made  with  handles  four  feet 
long,  and  increasing  by  the  half  foot  up  to  six  feet  in 
length.  We  have  tried  the  implement  sufficiently  to  be 
assured  that  in  this  “  Tree  Trimmer  ”  the  Remington 
Agricultural  Works  have  added  another  to  the  many 
useful  things  made  at  their  extensive  establishment. 
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The  Uses  of  Raw  Hide. — Mrs.  “M. 
A.  S.,”  Yakima  Co.,  Wash.  Terr.,  writes  of  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  chairs  with  bottoms  made  of  raw  hide, 
which  are  in  common  use  in  her  vicinity.  The 
hide  is  cut  into  narrow  strips,  the  hair  removed, 
and  these  strips  are  woven  back  and  forth  to  make 
the  seat,  which  is  very  durable.  Our  correspon¬ 
dent’s  husband  made  her  a  rocking  chair  with 
both  the  back  and  seat  woven  of  strips  of  raw 
hide,  which  she  finds  very  comfortable.  The  uses 
of  raw  hide  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
live  in  a  “  new  country,”  as  it  answers  a  great 
variety  of  purposes  in  the  house  and  on  the  farm. 
When  fresh  the  hide  is  flexible,  and  manageable, 
but  when  dry  it  is  as  firm  as  a  piece  of  sheet  iron. 
The  writer  was  for  some  time  in  Texas,  and  on  the 
Mexican  Frontier,  where  raw  hide  comes  in  play 
for  a  great  variety  of  uses.  Indeed  the  Mexican 
cart  is  built  without  ‘a  nail  or  a  bolt,  the  parts 
being  held  together  by  binding  with  raw  hide.  The 
Texan  teamster  keeps  a  roll  of  raw  hide  strips  in 
his  wagon,  and  if  he  breaks  a  tongue,  or  a  spoke 
gets  loose,  he  soaks  the  raw  hide  over  night  and 
the  next  morning  repairs  damages  without  the  aid 
of  a  blacksmith.  It  might  with  advantage  be 
used  upon  farms  in  the  older  States  for  various  re¬ 
pairs  that  now  go  to  the  blacksmith. 

Spurrey. — “R.  R.,”  Sussex  Co.,  Del.  This 
plant,  which  is  much  valued  in  Northern  Europe, 


has  never  gained  a  place  in  our  agriculture,  and  has 
nearly  disappeared  from  that  of  Great  Britain.  As 
it  is  kept  by  some  of  our  seedsmen  there  must  be 
some  demand  for  it,  which  is  probably  from  Euro¬ 
peans  who  have  been  accustomed  to  it  at  home, 
and  wish  to  try  it  here.  It  will  grow  upon  very 
poor  soils,  and  its  chief  use  is  as  a  green  manure  in 
enriching  sandy,  sterile  fields,  for  which  purpose  we 
usually  employ  buckwheat.  It  may  be  sown  at  any 
time  from  early  spring  until  after  midsummer,  and 
two  or  more  crops,  following  one  another,  are  used 
in  Europe.  The  seed  is  sown  broad-cast,  at  the 
rate  of  15  lbs.  to  the  acre,  and  slightly  harrowed 
in.  In  some  parts  of  Europe  it  is  cultivated  for 
the  seeds,  from  which  are  extracted  an  oil  which  is 
useful  for  burning. 

American  Itiitter  Wrapper — Is  the 

latest  novelty  in  dairy  supplies.  The  old  method 
of  wrapping  butter  in  cloths,  while  it  makes  a  neat 
and  tempting  package,  does  not  perfectly  exclude 
the  air.  Now  comes  the  butter  wrapper,  claiming 
to  be  air  and  waterproof.  It  is  a  very  perfect  thin 
Manilla  paper,  treated  with  wax  of  some  kind, 
which  quite  fills  its  pores  and  makes  it  semi-trans¬ 
parent.  The  butter  is  molded  in  oblong  blocks, 
and  when  closely  wrapped  in  this  paper  is  secured 
from  all  action  of  the  air,  and  from  acquiring  any 
odor.  The  makers  claim  that  this  wrapper  can  be 
furnished  at  less  than  the  cost  of  washing  cloths. 


For  $12.00  a  Farmer  can  buy  a  formula  (5201b)  of  POWELI/S 
PREPARED  CHEMICALS  for  WHEAT. 


This,  when  mixed  at  home,  makes  ONE  TON  of  SUPERIOR 
PHOSPHATE, which  is  equal  in  plant-life  and  as  certain  of  successful 
crop  production  as  many  of  the  high-priced  Phosphates. 

No  trouble  to  mix;  no  extra  expense.  Full  directions. 

Powell’s  Chemicals  have  been  thoroughly  tried,  give  universal  satisfaction, 
and  we  offer  leading  farmers  in  every  state  as  reference. 

Send  for  Pamphlet.  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

BROWN  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Baltimore,  Aid.,  Sole  Proprietors, 
f  Powell's  Tip-Top  Bone  Fertilizer,  price  only  830  a  ton  net  cash. 
Manufacturers  of-c  Pure  Bone  Meal,  Pure  Dissolved  Bone,  Potash,  Ammonia 
(and  all  high-grade  Fertilizing  Materials. 


We  have  handled  several  brands  of  salt  and  have 
finally  settled  upon  the  Higgin’s  Eureka  Salt  as  the 
best.  We  use  it  in  all  our  creameries  and  sell  it  to 
our  trade.  J.  H.  Brown. 

Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  March  2, 1881. 

DUTCHESS  NURSERIES. 

(Established  1863.) 

90,000  Potted  SIDWELIi, 

and  a  full  line  of  other  varieties  of  Strawberries,  potted  or 
layers.  CELERY  PLANTS.  All  seasonable  Garden 
Seeds.  Prices  upon  application.  W.  L.  FERRIS.  Jr. 
City  Office  and  Seed  Store,  385  &  387  Main  Street,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y. 


The  Celebrated 

Automatic 

Fruit 

Evaporator 


:::r  Special  Size  for  Far- 
itr  mers. 

Price  $100. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

IcFarMCTUt 

112  N.  Sixth  St. 


®  PMMeliia. 


Send  for 

Illustrated  Circular. 

D,  F.  LITTLEFIELD 
110-14  Main  St. 

SACO,  MAINE. 

Sole  Agent 
for  New  England. 


FLAX  THRESHING  MADE  EASY! 

J.  I.  CASE  T.  M.  CO.’S  NEW 


Docs  Fast,  Clean,  Saw  Win  Flax 

AS  WELL  AS  IN  GRAIN,  TIMOTHY  AND  CLOVER. 

AT  THE  HEAD  OE  THE  CLASS  IN  ALL  1 

Circulars  sent  free.  Address,  Racine,  Wia. 

POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
$1.25  per  year.  Also  the  American 
Poultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
m  existence.  81.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 

ESSEX  PIGS  A  Specialty, 

75  to  100  Pedigree  Pigs  for  delivery  in  June,  six 
weeks  to  two  months  old.  Write  for  prices. 

Also  Brown  Leghorn  (prize  winners)  EGGS,  @  $1  per  doz., 
and  B.  B.  R.  G.  Bantam  Eggs  for  Hatching  (imported),  @ 
$1.50  per  doz.,  in  new  baskets.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

C.  W.  CANFIELD,  Bradford  Co.,  Athens,  Pa. 

ESSEX  PIGS. 

COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 


KNAPP’S 

EXTRACT  of  ROOTSI 

IOR  MAKING 

ROOT  BEER.  „ 

_ _  i™™-™  as  KNAPP’S  ROOT  BEER,  is  put  up  in 

bottles  at  25c,  and  50c,  $0)0,  $2.50,  and  In  half  and  gallon  can3  at  $4.00  and  $8.00,  which  makes  10,  25,  60.  200,  400,  and  800  gal- 
Sold  by  Druggists  generally.  p.  B.  KNAPP  &  SON,  Proprietors,  362  Hudson  Street 

 JOHNSTON  &  HOLLOWAY,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Agents. 


This  Extract  makes  a  most  healthy,  pleasant,  and 
conomial  beverage,  being  manufactured  from 
ROOTS  and  HERBS.  It  is  especially  recommended 
o  Invalids,  and  as  a  HARVEST  DRINK  is  unsur- 
assed.  ROOT  BEER  MAKERS,  DRUG- 
ISTS,  PROPRIETORS  of  SALOONS,  and 
RIVATE  FAMILIES  will  find  it  to  their  advan- 
age  to  use  KNAPP’S  EXTRACT,  as  it  will  in¬ 
ure  them  a  temperate,  healthy  and  delicious  beverage. 
nhis  Extract,  from  which  is  made  the  popular  drink 


Ions  of  Beer. 

New  York. 


SMALL  FRUIT  CULTURIST. 

Rewritten,  Enlarged,  and  brought  fully  up  to 
the  present  time. 

BY  A.  S.  FULLER. 

This  is  the  first  work  exclusively  devoted  to  Small  Fruits 
and  it  continues  to  be  the  recognized  authority.  It  is 
equally  adapted  to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  cultivator  and  the  market  grower.  It  gives  every  step 
from  propagating  the  plant  to  marketing  the  fruit.  12  mo., 
tinted  paper.  Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  Publishers, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 


PUBLISHED  THIS  DAY. 

FARMERS,  SPORTSMEN,  EVERYBODY 

IHD 

HI 

FULLER’S 

Should  have  the 

9 

fell 

NEW  SUN  SHADE, 

An  article  of  wonderful  ingenuity  and  simplicity,  aud  fully 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  uses  of  those  who  labor,  or  may 
he  otherwise  employed  In  the  hot  sun  or  rain.  It  leaves 
yonr  hands  free  and  head  untouched,  is  easily  adjusted, 
elevated,  inclined,  taken  off  or  put  on  as  a  common  hat. 
Full  directions  accompany  each  shade. 

Price  complete  $1.15,  or  forwarded  to  any  address  in  United 
States  or  Canadas,  postage  or  express  prepaid,  for  $1.40. 
Address  SPORTSMEN’S  DEPARTMENT, 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  751  Broadway,  New  York 


Gold  Medal  and  Clawson  Wheat. 
Cabbage  Plants  by  the  Million. 

Please  send  for  Circular. 

Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Building  Felt. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used )  aud 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples, 

C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J. 


LYON&HEALY 


63  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 

Will  send  prepaid  to  any  address  their 

BAND  CATALOGUE, 

for  1881,  200  pages,  210  Engravings 
o  f  Instruments,  Suits,  Caps,  Belts, 
.Pompons,  Epaulets,  Cap-Lamps, 

Stands,  Drum  Major’s  Staffs,  and 
Hats,  Sundry  Band  Outfits,  Repairing 
[Materials,  also  includes  Instruction  and  Ex- 
'  ircises  for  Amateur  Bands,  and  a  Catalogue. 
"  Choice  Band  Music. 
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“ECLIPSE” 

Tie  Original  Self-replatii  Solifl  IM 


VICTORIOUS  AT 

Centennial  ’769  Paris  578,  Australia 

Farm  Fumping , 
Grinding,  Irrigation, 


'80. 


© 

F* 

EdrIPSE  WI\I> 

BELOIT,  WlS. 


and  all 

LEADING 

RAILROADS. 


ENGINE 

U.  S.  A. 


CO., 


We  manufacture  the  Old  Reliable,  well 
known  Solid  WHEEL  STOVER  WIND 
MILL,  andO.E.  WINGER’S  IMPROVED 
DOUBLE-FACED  GRINDER,  which  is 
operated  by  pumping-  windmills,  a  novel 
and  perfect  rapid  grinding  millforgrind- 
ing  all  kinds  ot  grain.  It  is  designed  also 
to  be  operated  by  any  kind  of  power,  with 
belt,  tumbling  shaft,  or  by  one  or  two 
horses  witli  a  sweep  attached.  Agents 
wanted.  Send  for  catalogue. 

E.  B.  WINGER, 

Successor  to  STOVER  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 

Freeport,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 

€r©!U9s  Improved 

IRON  WIND  ENGINE, 

Manufactured  by 

E.  C.  LEEFEL, 

Also  Dealer  in  Pumps, 
Tanks,  Pipes,  Corn  Shellers, 
Corn  Grinders,  Power  Con¬ 
verters, with  both  Lever  and 
Rotary  Motion  Applied  to 
Wind  Mill  Power, and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Wind 
Engine  Machinery, 

Send  for  Circular. 

SPRING  FIELD,  O. 


THE  WATERTOWN 

Windmill. 


THE  BEST  IN  USE. 

Write  for  descriptive 
catalogue  A. 

H.  H.  BABCOCK  &  SONS, 
Watertown,  N.  Y, 


EWALD  OVER, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

VICTOR  ONE-HOUSE  DRILLS 

FOR  SOWING 
WHEAT,  OATS,  RYE,  COTTON,  RICE 
AND  BARLEY. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  Ind. 

CT-SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 

Utah  came"  mill. 

Double  the  Capacity. 

Cheapest  Mill  Made. 

Warranted  in  Every 
Respect. 

Send  for  description  and 
price. 

—Manufactured  by— 

J.  A,  FIELD  &  CO., 

8tU  .and  Howard  Sts., 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

IIEEBNfill’S  LEVEL  TREAD  HORSE 
POWER  WITH  SPEED  REGULATOR. 


Heebner's  Improved  Little  Giant  Th resil¬ 
ing  Machine. 

“  Union”  Feed  Cutter,  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Machine,  etc., 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Heebner  &  Sons, 

Lansdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


ftceivei  Medal 

}  AND 

HIGHEST  AWARD 


OF  MERIT 

AT 

CENTENNIAL, 

Smdfor  analogue 


STEAM  ENGINES, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York,  Pa., 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur¬ 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du¬ 
rable.  Also  Horse  Pow¬ 
ers  and  Gin  Gear. 

Saw,  Grist  and  Cob 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses 
and  Machinery  gener-| 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly 

answered.  _ 

VerticalEngines.with  orwithout  |S-a 
wheels,  very  conveni-  5"  5-  2. 

ent,  economical  and  t 
complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  best  and 
cheapest  Vert¬ 
ical  in  the  / 
world.  Pig.  I 
1  is  engine\ 
in  use.  Pig. 

2ready  for 
road. 


Send  for 
^Catalogue. 


The  Farquhar  Separator 

|  Warranted)  .  •“ 

Fetna. 

Agricultural^ 

Works, 

York,  Pa. 

Lightest  draft, 
most  durable, 
simplest,  most  I 

economical 
end  perfect  in 
ose.  Wastes  no 
grain,  cleans  it 
fc®ady  for  market. 


AND 

EISHE3T  PEI2E 
AWARDED 
SEPARATORS, 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


THE 

SILVER  MEDAL 

AT 

Paris  Exposition 

Address  A.  B .  Farquhar ,  Torh.Fi i 


The  “PENNSYLVANIA” 

Force  Feed  GRAIN  DRILLS 

can  always  be  relied  upon.  Special  attention  is  called  to 
our  Fertilizer  Attachment,  which  is  a  positive  force 
feed,  and  warranted  to  sow  with  ABSOLUTE  CERTAINTY 
where  all  others  fail ;  also  to  the  PENNA.  ADJUSTABLE 
DRILL,  which  possesses  every  feature  of  any  ordinary 
Drill,  BESIDE  the  advantage  of  sowing  both  seed  and  fer¬ 
tilizers  THREE  OTHER  WAYS. 

Simple  in  construction,  reasonable  in  price,  and  a  model 
of  completeness. 

In  sending  for  circular,  please  request  our  Drill  Circular. 
Address,  PENNA.  AGRL.  WORKS,  York,  Penna. 


Fit  all  drill  boots,  run  level,  cut  fiat 
bottom  furrows,  cover  with  mellow  soil, 
and  instead  of  crowding  the  seed  into 
narrow  rows  but  one  inch  in  width, 
scatter  it  8J^,  &%,  and  5  ins. ;  the  plants 
standing  wider  apart,  have  more 
~M  TO  STOOL,  derive  more 
nourishment  from  the  soil,  be¬ 
come  more  vigorous,  and  pro¬ 
duce  better  developed 
average  heads.  Suc¬ 
cessfully  used  in  15 
States,  on  21  different  makes  of 
_ _ _  drills.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cir¬ 
cular  with  Testimonials  to  J.  A.  JONES,  York,  Pa. 

Adjustable  drills,  to  which  these  points  are  especially  adapted, 
manufactured  at  the  Pbnna.  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa, 

SALEM  IRON  WORKS®  SALEM.  N.  C.  g 

C.  A.  HEGE..  -M  I 

Proprietor.  j 
Manufacturers  of 

CIRCULAR 
SAW 

MILLS. 

Tne  Simplest, 
Cheapest,  Best,  and 
Most  Accurate.  With  Hege’s 
Improved  Universal  Log  Beam, 
Rectilinear,  Simultaneous  Set  Works, 
and  Double  Eccentric  Friction  Feed. 


Chicago  Screw  Pulveriser 

Puts  In  Crops  at  Half  the  Cost  of  the  Plow. 

Over  35,000  Acres  put  in-  by  tlem  In  1880. 

PAMPHLETS  FREE— CUTS  AND  LETTERS. 

Addres,,  Chicago  Scraper  &  Ditcher  Co., 

34  Metropolitan  Block,  Chicago. 


NICHOLS.  SHEPARD  &  CO 


Battle  Creek,  Michigan, 

MAHTJFAOTTTREBS  OF  THE  ONLY  GENUINE 


VIBRATOR 


THRESHERS, 

Traction  and  Plain  Engines 
and  Horse- Powers. 


on  YEARS 

mm  *aanagemei 


I  BbfiBll#  ness,  without  change  of  name, 
management*  of  location®  to  “ bach  up™  th ® 
broad  warranty  given  on  atl  our  goods. 


A  multitude  of  special  features  and  improvements 
for  1881,  together  with  superior  qualities  In  construc¬ 
tion  and  materials  not  dreamed  of  by  other  makers® 
Four  sizes  of  Separators,  from  6  to  12  hors© 
capacity,^*  ” 

Two  st; 


Si  for  steam  or  horse  power . 
styles  of 4*  Mounted  ™  Horse-Powers, 


comparable  wood-work  of  our  machinery. 

TRACTION  ENGINES 

Strongest ,  most  durable ,  and  efficient  ever 

made,  8,  10,  13  Horse  Power. 


Threshermen  arc  invited  tff 
Investigate  this  matchless  Threshing  Machinery. 
Circulars  sent  free.  Address 

NICHOLS,  SHEPARD  &  CO. 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Farm  Grist  Mills 

And  Com  Shellers. 

OVER  25  000  NOW  DT  TTSE, 

Every  Machine  is  fully  War¬ 
ranted.  Price  of  Mills,  $15  to  $35. 
Shellers,  $5.  Don’t  buy  a  Mill  or 
Slxellcr  until  you  have  seen  our  terms 
and  Illustrated  Circular.  Address 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


PATENTED 
1 87-4-® 


Composed 
largely  of  powder¬ 
ed  Mica  or  Isinglass,  is 
the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST 
lubricator  in  the  world.  It  is  the  best 
because  it  does  not  gum,  but  forms  a 
highly  polished  surface  over  the  axle,  re¬ 
ducing  friction  and  lightening  the  draft. 
It  is  the  cheapest  because  it  costs  no  more 
than  Inferior  brands,  and  one  box  will  do 


Carriages,  Buggies,  etc“  etc.,  as  for' Wagons.  It  is 
GUARANTEED  to  contain  no  Petroleum. 
For  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers.  I3V  Our  Pocket 
Cyclopedia  of  Things  Worth  Knowing  mailed  free. 

MICA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

38  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White. 
Leghorns,  another  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 


EVAPORATING 

SENT 
FREE 


FRUIT. 


1881.] 
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I  have  used  Higgin’s  Eureka  Salt  for  the  last 
year  and  consider  it  superior  to  any  other  salt,  and 
I  have  tried  them  all.  B.  A.  Ringer. 

Lisbon  Creamery,  Lisbon,  Iowa,  March  14,  1881. 

BUTTER  PR1NTEK. 

Self-gauging,  more  exact  than  weigh¬ 
ing,  and  saves  all  the  trouble.  Also 

CREAMERS, 

Butter- Workers. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  or  call  on 

A.  H.  REID, 

_ 26  S.  Sixteenth  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

LINCOLN  PATENT 

Channel  Can  Creamery. 

Deep  Setting  Perfected  without  Ice. 

Gets  all  the  Cream  in  less  than  ten 
hours  with  ordinary  well  or  running  water, 
or  in  two  hours  with  ice  water,  with  less  than 
%  the  Ice  called  for  by  any  other  process. 

Special  attention  given  to  fitting  out  large 
creameries. 

AGENTS  'WANTED.  Send  for  circular. 
WM.  E.  LINCOLN,  Warren,  Mass. 


Rectangular  and 
Square  BOX 

Cheapest  and  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  Lever  Butler 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 
CORNISH  &  CURTIS,  Port  Atkinson,  Wis. 

THE  “LILLY” 

BUTTER-WORKER 

Sweeps  the  Field. 
Special  Premium  of  a  Silver 
Medal  at  late  Pennsylvania  State 
Fair.  First  Premium  at  the 
late  Connecticut  State  Fair,  and 
at  Dairymen’s  and  County  Fairs 
innumerable. 

For  ease  and  thorough  work  it 

is  absolutely  unequaled. 
Circulars  free. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBELS, 

No.  316  Race  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THOROUGHBRED  &  CROSS-BREED  JERSEY  STOCK. 

10  Thoroughbred  Heifers  and  Cows,  3  to  8  years  old. 

5  “  Bulls,  8  months  to  3  years  old. 

10  “  Heifers,  6  to  8  months  old. 

5  “  Yearlings  past,  in  calf. 

All  the  above  are  registered  or  entitled  to  registry  in  the 
A.  J.  C.  Club  Register. 

25  Cross-breed  Heifers  and  Cows  2  to  7  years  old.  These 
are  a  mixture  of  the  two  breeds.  Jerseys  and  Ayi  shires,  the 
best  Family  or  Butter  Cows  I  have  ever  bred.  All  are  rich 
milkers  and  butter-makers.  Some  of  them  J-lb.  Cows.  No 
printed  circulars  issued.  My  prices  range  from  $45  for  a 
nigh  grade  Heifer  calf,  to  $500  for  the  best  thoroughbred 
Cow.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  examine  the  Stock  in  per¬ 
son,  in  preference  to  mv  own  selection. 

THOMAS  PITCH,  New  Loudon.  Conn. 

University  of  tie  State  of  New  York. 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October, 
each  year.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  A.  LIAUTARD,  M.D.V.S., 

_  _ Dean  oi  the  Faculty. 

TAUTCI1  FRIESAN  (Holstein)  BULL  CAI.VES for 

1J  sale.  From  imported  registered  stock.  Extra  fine  in 
shape  and  color.  li.  BURCH,  VV.  Schuyler,  Herk.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  OR.C3-A3XTITA. 


USING  PAPER  AS  A  YAEVE. 

THE  FINEST  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Improved  Automatic  Shut-oflf  and  Double  Expreshlon  Swell,  Four¬ 
teen  Notes?  Full  Sized  Heeds,  and  Five  Very  Powerful  Bellows. 
The  Simplest  Mechanical  Musical  Instrument  now  in  the  Market. 

In  response  to  the  almost  universal  demand  from  our  customers  for  a  very  powerful,  simple,  low- 
priced,  and  yet  attractive  instrument,  we  have  produced  the  “  ORGAN  IT  A.”  This  in¬ 
strument  has  14:  notes  or  reeds,  the  same  as  all  other  similar  Instruments,  (except  our  Organinas, 
|  which  have  16)  and  is  more  simple  in  construction,  more  attractive  in  design,  and  much 
3  louder  and  more  melodious  than  other  instruments  using  paper  as  a  valve.  Our  Organitas 
hare  a  fine  black  walm.t  case,  handsomely  decorated,  live  very  powerful  bellows,  full  sized 
Cabinet  Organ  reeds,  an  improved  automatic  shut  off,  (which  prevents  the  disagreeable  noise 
heard  in  all  other  similar  instruments  when  the  end  of  the  tune  passes  over  the  reeds),  and  a  most  ingenious  and  effective  double 
expression  swell,  bj_  means  of  which  the  tune  is  greatlv  varied.  We  obtain  an  effect  from  this  instrument,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  reeds  and  the  construction  of  the  expression  box,  almost  equal  to  a  regular  valve  instrument,  and 
far  superior  to  any  other  instrument  using  paper  as  a  valve.  Our  Organita  is  almost  as  loud  as  a  Cabinet  Organ,  and  will 
play  dance  music  loud  enough  for  any  medium  sized  hall  Its  attractive  shape,  simple  and  powerful  construction,  and  the  various 
improvements  it  possesses  overall  other  paper  as  a  valve  instruments,  will  place  it  at  once,  far  in  advance  of  all  competitors,  and  we 
warrant  it  superior  to  any  similar  musical  instrument  extant.  Price,  in  black  walnut  cases,  with  selection  of  music,  only  $S.OO« 
Over  300  tunes  now  ready. 

QDEPIAI  Tfl  ADPiiTQ  Wishing  an  agent  in  every  town  we  have  concluded  to  offer 
UrCUmL  I  U  HUuli  I  O*  a  sample  of  the  Organita  to  those  who  will  push  the  sale  for 
only  3  dollars  each.  Music  4  cents  a  foot.  This  price  •  illy  applies  to  Agents.  Money 
refunded  If  not  as  recommended.  MASSACHUSETTS  ORGAN  CO., 

Washington  Street,  Boston,  Maas. 


REAL  COMFORT. 

Every  one  should  own  a  good  Hammock.  There  Is  no  othsp 
one  article  that  will  give  one-half  so  much  enjoyment  in  warm 
weather  as  a  hammock  stretched  in  the  shade, and  any  one  who 
does  not  own  one  misses  much  of  the  pleasure  to  be  obtained  In 
the  summer  months.  If  you  ore  going  on  a  vacation  into  the 
woods  or  to  the  seashore,  take  a  Hammock  with  you;  it  will 
repay  its  cost  hundreds  of  times.  The  most  common  Hammock 
in  the  country  is  the  imported  Mexican  Grass  Hammock ;  this  is 
made  of  vegetable  fibre  and  soon  rots  and  unravels.  The  Ham¬ 
mock  we  offer  i»  the  Gossamer  Interwove  Hum¬ 
mock,  made  of  doubled  and  twisted  cotton  cord,  knotted  at 
every  mesh.  It  can  bo  cut  almost  to  pieces,  yet  it  will  not  un¬ 
ravel,  and  it  will  never  rot,  lasting  for  years ,  and  out-wear¬ 
ing  a  dozen  Imported  Hammocks.  They  weigh  almost  nothing, 
and  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  They  are  handsomely  trimm¬ 
ed,  and  woven  in  beautiful  fast  colors,  with  Patent 
Swivel  Nickel  Bings.  The  regular  price  is  $2.50; 
we  will  send  a  Gossamer  Hammock  to  any  address,  by  express^ 
for  $1  50;  by  mail,  post-paid,  25  cents  extra. 

Address,  SPAULDING  CO«,  Gen’l  Agents,  57  Washington  Street, Boston,  Mass.  The  Trade  SupplieA 


make  the 
as  reire- 


YYTILHIDE  BROS.,  York  Road,  Md., 

TT  best  Kat  and  Mouse  Traps.  Guaranteed 
sented.  Agents  wanted.  Terms  free. 

ROBBINS  FAMILY  WASHER 

is  se’f-operating,  requires  no  nibbing  or 
other  labor,  does  not  wear  or  yellow  the 
clothes,  and  works  in  any  boiler  or  wash  pot. 
Sent  prepaid  to  any  Railroad  Express  Office 
east  of  Rocky  mountains  ou  receipt  of  $3.50. 
Good  Agents  wanted,  male  and  female. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular,  testi¬ 
monials,  references.  &c.,  to 

BISSELL  M’F’G  CO., 

50  Barclay  St.,  New  York,  N.  V. 

THE  NEW  SHEEP  DIP. 

Little’s  Chemical  Fluid. 

(Patented  in  U.  S.  July  3,  1877.) 

The  cheapest  and  best  Dip  of  the  day  ;  is  fast  superseding 
all  others. 

Increased  growth  and  improved  quality  of  the  wool  more 
than  pays  cost  of  the  Dip. 

Price  per  gallon,  $1.80 :  10  gallons  and  upwards  (adding 
50c.  per  uray  with  can  to  Depot)  at  $1.60. 

Send  stamp  for  U.  S.  testimonials  to 

T.  W.  LAWFORD,  Gen’l  Agent, 

No.  296  E.  Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  M<1. 

MOTH’S 

HONEY  EXTRACTOR 

AND 

UNCAPPING  KNIFE. 

The  Extractor  is  made 
'  of  all  metal  and  is  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  use,  , 
easily  cleaned,  and 
will  last  a  life-time. 

In  fact  they  have  only 
to  be  U6ed  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  Every  Bee- 
Keeper  should  send 
for  my  circular  giving 
details  regarding  the 
care  of  bees,  and  how  to  get  the 
most  Honey. 


CHAS.  F  MUTH,  No.  976 
Central  Av„  Cincinnati,  O. 

JERSEY  RED  PIG “ 

CHOICE  PIGS  from  choice  stock,  now  ready  to  ship  at 
reasonable  prices.  Price-List  free. 

J.  8.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


PIGS. 


This  spring’s  Chester  White,  Berkshire,  Yorkshire,  Jersey  Red,  Poland- 
China,  and  Essex  Pigs  were  never  finer,  at  the  same  time  our  prices  are  unusually 
low.  Also  extra  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Lambs.  Do  not  tail  to  write  us  before 
purchasing.  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 

BENSON,  MAULE  &  €0.,  223  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn, 


Galvanized  Wire  Settings. 

NEAT,  CHEAP,  DURABLE. 


^PERFECTED  BUTTER  COLOR 

It  Gives  Butter  the  gilt-edged  color  the  year  round.  The  largest  Butter  Buyersm-eeommendrlts  use. 
Thousands  of  Dairymen  say  IT  IS  PERFECT.  Used  bvallthe  best  Creameries.  Awarded  the  Inter- 
nationalDiploma  at  N.  Y.  Dairy  Fair.  Ask  vour  druggist  ormerchantf  nri  t;  or  write  to  ask  what  it  is,  what 
it  costs,  who  usesit,  where  to  get  it.  WELLS,  RICHARDSON  «fc  CO.,  Proprietors,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Jf  US  E  IfONLYJfTH  IS*THE  *FIRST*AND  JfTH  E  JfBESTJf 


For  enclosing  Poultry  Yards,  Rabbit  Hutches,  and  Fishing 
Ponds.  Useful  for  Garden  and  Ornamental  Fencing,  ana 
training  floral  vines. 

Send  for  prices.  Orders  or  letters  of  inquiry  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  Address, 

BROCKNER,  EVANS  &  CO., 
Manufacturers  of  Portable  Poultry  Houses,  Steel  Wire  Bale 
Ties,  Wire  Work,  etc.  Importers  of  Galvanized  Wire  Net¬ 
tings  and  Sheep  Fencing,  and  Dealers  in  Patent  Steel  Barb 
Fence  Wire. 

New  York  Office,  422  West  Street. 

St.  Louis  Office,  819  and  823  North  2d  Street. 


Novelty  Incubator. 

I  offer  this  as  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  best  Incubator  in 
the  market.  Costing  less  than  3  cts. 
perdayfor  oil.  Holds  100 Eggs. 

Price,  $30.00,  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  Also  Novelty  Hydro 
Mothers.  Prices.  $10.50  x 
$12.50.  Circulars  givingfull  par¬ 
ticulars  on  application. 

A.  G.  ATKINS,  Orange,  N.  J. 


REMEDIES  FOR 

HORSE  DISEASES. 

Prepared  by  PROF.  J.  A.  GOING, 

Veterinary  Editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

Going’s  Worm  Destroyer.— Sure  Relief  from  Worms 
or  Bots." 

Going’s  Tonic  Powder.— The  Best  Preparation  Known 
for  Improving  the  Horse’s  Condition,  Purifying  the  Blood, 
and  Imparting  to  its  Cnat  a  Glossy,  Shining  Appearance. 

Going’s  Colic  Powder.— For  Colic,  Scouring  (Chronic 
or  Acute),  or  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  The  Surest 
Remedy  known  to  Veterinary  Science. 

Going’s  Cough  Powder.  —  For  Cough,  Catarrh, 
Heaves,  or  Sore  Throat. 

These  remedies  are  each  put  up  in  tin  boxes,  and  will  keep 
for  an  indefinite  period.  They  will  he  sent  by  mail,  free  of 
charge,  on  receipt  of  $1  per  package.  Circular  with  full 
directions  enclosed.  Address 

PROF.  J.  A.  GOING, 

P.  O.  Box  938,  New  York  City. 

Prominent  Agencies.— Portland,  Me..  James  Bailey 
&  Co.:  Providence,  R.  I.,  T.  W.  Rounds  &  Co.,  101  No.  Mam 
St.;  Boston,  Mass.,  G.  C.  Goodwin  &  Co.,  38  Hanover  St.; 
Worcester.  Mass.,  R.  McAleer,  228  Main  St. ;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  M.  Gallagher,  15  No.  Ninth  St. ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Lough- 
rey  &  Frew,  102  Wood  St. ;  Baltimore,  Md.,  Coleman  &  Rog¬ 
ers,  176  Baltimore  St. ;  Richmond,  Va.,  S.  S.  Cottrell  &  Co., 

1,303  M  ‘  -  -  -  -  -  - T  — 

isville. 


170  DaillHlOre  Dl.  ;  luuuuumu,  V  a,.,  o.  o.  vumou  IX-  lzu.. 
Main  St. ;  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Chapeau  &  Heffron;  Lou- 
,OY111e,  Ky.,  R.  E.  Miles.  52  W.  Main  St. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A. 
A.  Mellier,  709  Washington  Ave. ;  Cleveland,  0.,  Dr.  F.  S- 
Siosson,  223  Superior  St. ;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Geo.  E.  McCullev 
and  J.  A.  Taylor  ;  Chicago,  Ill.,  Van  Schaack.  Stevenson  <fc 
Co.,  also  S.  Taylor  &  Co-  181  E.  Madison  St..;  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Noyes  Bros.  &  Cutler ;  Boise  City.  Idaho,  W,H.  Nye  &  Co.  -r 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Main  &  Winchester,  214  Battery  St. ; 
Pueblo,  Col.,  A.  B.  &  H.  W.  Jones ;  New  Orleans,  La.,  A.  W. 
Jackson,  873  Magazine  St. 
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ENJOY  A  CUP  OF  GOOD  TEA. 

3H  LBS.  of  our  celebrated 

mm  CHOP  TEA, 

the  Finest  and  MOST  BENE¬ 
FICIAL  Imported,  sent  by 
Mail  on  receipt  of  $2.30., 
postage  paid.  ItisaBLACK 
TEA,  with  a  GREEN  TEA 
flavor.  RECOMMENDED  to 
SUIT  ALL  TASTES.  Sam¬ 
ple  of  any  of  our  Teas  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  6  Cents.  Post¬ 
age-  stamps  taken.  GOOD 
TEAS,  30c..  35c.,  and  iOc. 
EXCELLENT  TEAS,  50c.  & 
60c.  All  EXPRESS  Charges 
PAID  on  $3.00  Tea  orders. 

TMreatAiericaiiTeaCo., 

IMPORTERS, 

31  and  33  VESEY  ST., 

P.  O.  Box  4235,  New  Yore. 

For  SALE.— a  fine  Dairy  and  Fruit  Farm  of  294  acres, 
one  mile  from  Annapolis,  Maryland.  Dwelling  of  12 
rooms,  and  all  farm  buildings.  Address 

Mrs.  N.  E.  BERRY,  P.  0.  Box  106,  Annapolis,  Md. 


FARMS. 


150  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
Farms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


p  REAT  BARGAINS  to  close  an  estate.— Sev- 
eral  desirable  and  elegant  city  residences,  53,000  acres 
of  timber  lands  and  other  property;  a  beautiful  100-acre 
home  at  Tom’s  River,  N.  J. ;  a  67-acre  home  100  rods  from 
our  University.  Write  ISRAEL  HALL,  Ann  Arbor,  Midi., 
to  describe  the  property  you  wish  to  know  about. 

CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts ;  homes  or  Investments,  for  sale  by 
McAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LAND!  FARMS!!  HOMES!!! 

Over  1,000,000  Acres. 

Mild  Climate.  Productive  Soil.  Low  Prices.  Easy  Terms. 
Special  inducements  to  actual  settlers.  Formaps,  circulars, 
&C.,  giving  particulars  free,  address 

THOMAS  ESSEX,  Land  Commissioner, 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

WISCONSIN  I  hMM 

500,009  ACRES  LMilUv 

ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE 
WISCONSIN  CENTRAL  R.  R. 

For  full  particulars,  which  will  be  sent  free,  address 
Charles  L.  Colby,  Land  Commissioner,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


.&MR3kg 

aNQ 

M  NEBRASKA^# 

6OO9O©0  Acres  for  Sale 

Maps,  Pamphlets  and  full  information  FREE. 
Address  Land  Com’rB.  &  M,  R.R,,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


Over  1,000,000  Acres 
of  Choice  Farming  Lands  in 
the  Kear  West. 


For  Sale  by  Site 

Iowa  R.  R.  Land  Co. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


FARMS 


Branch  Office,  92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SAL  EA  T  $222.  TO  g'SSS PER  A  CEE O 
EASY  TERMS.  FREE  FARE  &  LOW  FREIGHT 
TO  PUR  CHA  SERS:  FOR  60/00  CONTAINING 
MARA  FULL  / NFORMAr/OAJ.  ADORES S  : 

CHAS.  EC.  -SV/V7/V7  O/X/’-S', 
LANE)  COMO  C.3<  N:W.  RY  CHICAGO, / LL. 


UNION  PACIFIC  III.  LINDS 

IN  NEBRASKA. 
Fertile  Soil,  Long  Sum¬ 
mers,  Short  Winters. 

Special  Inducements  to  Land  Seekers. 

Those  going  West  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  send  for  information,  which  will  be  mailed  free. 
Apply  to  LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 
Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  By.  Co., 

Omaha,  Neb. 
Z3T  Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


PENSIONS. 

Every  wound  or  injury,  even  by  accident,  or  any  disease, 
entitles  a  soldier  of  the  late  war  to  a  pension.  All  Pensions 
by  the  law  of  January,  1879,  begin  back  at  date  of  discharge 
or  death  of  the  soldier.  All  entitled  should  apply  at  once. 
Thousands  who  are  now  drawing  pension  are  entitled  to  an 
increase.  Soldiers  and  widows  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  Mex¬ 
ican  war  are  entitled  to  pensions.  Thousands  are  yet  entitled 
to  bounty,  but  do  not  know  it.  Fees  in  all  cases  $10.  Pay 
for  every  description  of  war  claims  collected.  Employ  an 
Attorney  residing  in  Washington,  who  can  give  personal  at¬ 
tention  to  your  busiuess.  American  and  Foreign  patents  ob¬ 
tained  on  short  notice.  Land  warrants  procured,  bought 
and  sold.  Homestead  claims  prosecuted.  Send  two  stamps  for 
pension  and  bounty  laws.  Address,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 
U.  S.  Claim  Agent,  Lock  Box  422,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PENSIONS  i 


For  SOLDIERS, 

widows,  fathers,  mothers  or 
children.  Thousands  yet  entitled.  Pensions  given 
for  loss  of  finger, toe. eye  or  rupture  .varicose  veins 
or  any  IMseusc.  Thousands  of  pensioners  and 
soldiers  entitled  to  INCREASE  and  BOUNTY. 
PATENTS  procured  for  Inventors.  Soldiers 
land  warrants  procured,  boughtand  sold.  Soldiers 
and  heirs  apply  for  your  rights  at  once.  Send  a 
stamps  for  "The  Citizen-Soldier."  and  Pension 
and  Bounty  laws,  blanks  and  instructions.  We 
can  refer  to  thousands  of  Pensioners  and  Clients. 
Address  N.  W.  Fitzgerald  &  Co.  Pension  & 
Patent  Att’ys,  LockT3ox5S8, Washington,  D.  C 


The  clerical  force,  working  on 
Pension  claims,  lias  been  greatly 
increased  recently,  and  claimants 
have  good  cause  to  feel  encour¬ 
aged.  We  make  the  business  a 
specialty,  and  having  recently 
opened  a  Washington  office,  are 
certain  that  we  can  serve  all  to 
their  entire  satisfaction.  Address  us  at  the  office  most  con¬ 
venient. 

MILO  B.  STEVENS  &  CO.,  Attorneys,  &c. 
'  Rooms  38and39LeDroitBuilding,Washington,D.C. 
Rooms  1  and  2  Case  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Rooms  97  and  99  Metropolitan  Block,  Chicago,  Ills. 
. . uilding,  r  "  ' 


Offices 


Room  3  Abstract  Buili 


,  Detroit,  Mich. 


T1  R-r  H  W  A  T3  TN  produce  commis- 

U»  0 L  Ua  VV  iillJJj  SION  MERCHANTS. 

(established  1845.)  Send  for  Circular  of  Great  Value, 
giving  lull  instructions  for  shipping 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  and  PRODUCE. 
No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

lief.,  Irving  National  Sauk,  New  York  City. 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Year,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 
[all  tost  free.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . $4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  $1.20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $1  each.] 
Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each _ J2?"Subscriptious  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
except  to  British  Honduras.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  88  ets.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  pay¬ 

able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  he  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders  ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  he  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  Is  safe  against  loss.  Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  39  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  he 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  24  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 


We  learn  that  Higgin’s  Eureka  Salt  received  first 
premium  at  the  Australian  Exposition,  which  is 
another  added  to  the  many  triumphs  of  the  Hig¬ 
gins  improved  process  for  salt  manufacture.  — 
American  Dairyman. 

GRATEFUL  —  COMFORTING. 

EPPS’  COCOA 

BREAKFAST. 

“PY  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern 
JJ  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  tine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  bills.  It  i3  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet 
that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundredsof  subtle 
maladies  are  floating  around  us,  ready  to  attack  wherever 
there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by 
keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly 
nourished  frame.” — Civil  Service  Gazette.  Made  simply  with 
TAtPrJte? “i&A  Sold  in  tins  (°nJy  &-lb  and  fi»,  labeled 
JAMES  EPPS  &  CO., Homoeopathic  Chemists, London, Eng. 
IN ew  York  and  Chicago:  Smith  <&  Yanderbeek. 

HARNESS. 

A  («oe<I,  Substantial  Single  Harness. 

Hand-made,  full  nickel-plated  for  $13-50.  Call  and  see 
or  send  for  sample.  Also  a  complete  assortment  of  RIDING 
CARRIAGE  ROBES  and  DUST- 
HRS,  HORSE  CLOTHING  and  NETS . 

C*  B.  feMITH  &  CO»j  40  Warren  St#>  New  York, 


ECONOMY  WASHER  CUTTER. 


(Pat.  July  15,  1879).  Cats  Washers  of 
Leather  or  Rubber  for  carriages,  wagons, 
mowing  machines,  and  small  machinery 
from  y2  to  5  inches  in  diameter.  The  best 
and  cheapest  Washer  Cutter  made.  Sent 
by  mail,  prepaid  to  any  address,  on  receipt 
of  50  cents.  Liberal  discount  to  Agents. 

WILLARD  BROS,  &  BARTLEY, 

Cleveland,  O, 


1.  X.  L.  SPRING  TUG  LBMK 


Affords  the  greatest  protection  to  HORSES,  Harness, 
Wagons,  Plows,  Mowers  and  Reapers.  Reliable  and  guaran¬ 
teed  as  represented.  Protect  your  Horse,  save  your  money, 
by  procuring  the  celebrated  D.  R1SHER  &'CO.’S  LX. 
L.  Spring  Tug  Link.  Ask  your  hardware  man  for  them,  or 
send  stamp  for  Circular  to  D.  RISHER  &  CO., 

79  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


W-  S.  BLU.NT’S 

IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL 

FORCE  PUMPS. 

These  Pumps  have  an  increased 
stroke,  greater  power,  superior 
finish,  and  beauty  of  design. 

They  can  be  placed  in  any  desired 
position,  as  the  Working  Head 
rotates. 

The  upper  Nozzle  offers  a 
straight  water  way  through  the 
Pump,  saving  much  friction 
when  filling  a  tank.  Hose  can 
be  used  at  either  Nozzle,  if  de¬ 
sired.  A  full  assort¬ 
ment  of  these  Pumps 
constantly  on  hand, 
for  the  house,  and  for 
out-door  wells  of  the 
greatest  depth.  For 
power  and  reliability, 
these  Pumps  cannot  he  sur¬ 
passed. 

Complete  outfits  furnished  to 
order,  and  advice  given  on  all 
questions  relating  to  Water 
Supply.  Send  for  circulars. 

W.  S.  BLUNT, 

94  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 

San  Francisco,  Cal., 

Dunliain,  Carrigan  &  Co. 

Boston,  Mass., 

A.  M.  Morton  &  Co., 

W.  S.  BLUNT,  94  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

Ei\6USlI  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  si  .00  per  line  ( agate),  each  insertion 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page.  SI. 25  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Pape— $1.50  per  line. 

Pagenextto  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page— $2.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GEKIHM  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  LaslCover  Page,  20  ets.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  insertion. 
ff^”No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE!  JUDD  COMPANY,  751  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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BUY  ORGANS  &  PIANOS  DIRECT  ^LARGEST  FACTORY  IN  THE  WORLD 

that  Ships  its  Products  direct  to  the  Purchaser,  avoiding  the  Extortionate  Profits  of  Middlemen  and  Agents. 


THE  LONDON, 

Style  No.  5000. 

18  STOPS. 

“  The  London” 

has  .5  full  sets  of 
GOLDEN  TONGUE 
Heeds,  as  follows  :  2 
Sets,  ‘04  Octaves 
each  (regulars i,  1  Set 

So.iverful  SUB- 

IASS,  l  Set 
French  Horn,  1 
Set  VOX  CELES¬ 
TE.  ft  has  one  man¬ 
ual,  live  octaves,  two 
knee  swells,  carved, 
turned  and  polished 
handles,  lamp  stands 
Of  unique  design, 
carved  and  veneered 
music  pocket,  artis¬ 
tic  fret-work  music 
rack,  ornamental 
front  slip,  panelled 
sliding  fall  with  lock, 
Solid  Walnut  Case, 
veneered  and  carved 
in  most  ornate  style; 
beautiful  large  top 
=  as  shown  in  cut ;  im- 
j=r  proved  upright  rub- 
la  Der  cloth  Dellows 
Sigwith  steel  springs, 
polished  metal  foot¬ 
plates,  rollers  for 
moving,  etc. 

Height,  M  in.; 
Depth.  24  in.; 
Length,  46  in.; 
Weight,  400  lbs. 
Price,  boxed,  with  Stool,  Book  Q  DA 

and  Music  on  board  cars  here,  onlv  ilDtF 
This  is  a  special  otter  to  the  Readers  of  this  Paper.  Catalogue 
Price  S  .5.00.  The  above  Organ  will  be  furnished  without  the  Fancy 
Tip  for  only  $55.00.  ORDER  ONE. 


BEATTYS 

“Beethoven” 

NEW  STYLE,  No.  9000, 

ORGAN 

*-s 


GRAND  PIPE  TOP  ORGANS. 

STYLE  2119. 


Drawing-Room  Upright  Pianos 

FE. 

inels,  Fancy  Mouli 
me,  Grand  Uprigl 
1,  Ivory  Keys,  all  in 


14  Octaves  of  Reeds, 

Dimensions  75  in.  high,  46  in.  long,  24  in.  deep. 
BEAUTIFUL  WALNUT  CASE,  WITH 
GOLD  ARABESQUE  ORNAMENTATION. 

STOP  SPECIFICATIONS. 

1.  Cello.  8  ft.  tone,  clear  and  brilliant. 

2.  Melodia,8  ft.  tone,  open  and  beautiful. 

3.  Clarabella,  8  ft.  tone,  clear  &  smooth. 

4.  Manual  Sub-Bass,  16  ft.  tone,  sonorous. 

5.  Bourdon,  16  ft.  tone,  open. 

6.  Saxaphone,  8  ft.  tone,  treble  solo.  [ed. 

7.  Violdi  gamba,  8  ft.  tone,  smooth  subdu- 

8.  Diapason,  8  ft.  tone,  smooth,  pipe-like. 

9.  Viola  Dolce,  4  ft.  tone,  accompaniment. 

10.  Grand  Expressione,  swell  stop. 

11.  French  Horn,  8  ft.  imitative  solo. 

12.  Harp  HSolienne,  dreamy,  entrancing. 

13.  Vox  Humana,  tremulous  effect. 

14.  Echo,  8  ft.  tone,  round,  charming. 

15.  Dulciana,  8  ft.  tone,  fundamental. 

16.  Clarionet,  8  ft.  tone,  tone  imitative. 

17.  Vox  Celeste,  8  ft.  tone,  sweet,  lovely. 

18.  Violina,  4  ft.  tone,  violin-like.  [ling. 

19.  Vox  Jubilante,  8  ft  tone,  grand,  thril- 

20.  Piccalo,  4  ft.  tone,  piccolo  effect. 

21.  (  oupler  Harmonique,  couples  octaves 

22.  Orchestral  Forte. 

23.  Grand  Organ  Knee  Stop. 

24.  Right  Organ  Knee  Stop. 

25.  Automatic  Valve  Stop.  (  For  enhanc- 

26.  Right  Duplex  Damper.  •  iugTONE 

27.  Left  Duplex  Damper.  ^BEAUTIES. 
Guaranteed  6  Years  with 
Stool,  book,  and  music, Oft 

!  and  sent  on  one  moiitlisHiill  o 

Test  Trial  l'or  only — - 

Beatty’s  Patent  Stop  Action 

bv  which  TONE  MODULATION  Is  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  amateur  as  well  as 
the  professional.  No  other  make  has  this 
great  improvement.  All  my  Organs  have 
this  Action. 

Sent  on  Test  Trial  Everywhere. 
COME  TO  WASHINGTON,  NEW 
YOU  ARE 


STYLE  1919.  7'A  OCTAVE. 

Fine  Rosewood  Case,  Carved  Trusses,  Fret  Panels,  Fancy  Mould- 
in  s,  Carved  Consoles,  Beatty’s  Best  Iron  Frame,  Grand  Upright 
Action,  Agraffes.  Beatty’s  Improved  Soft  Pedal,  Ivory  Keys,  all  lm- 
provem'-nts.  This  powerful  and  sweet-toned  "  — 
llano  will  be  boxed  and  shipped  withcover, 
stool,  and  book,  f  .r  only 


ftftBEAUTIFUL 

^JUSTOPS. 

Round, Pipe¬ 
like  Tone. 

This  Powerful  Or¬ 
gan  Is  very  hand¬ 
somely  cased,  as 
shown  in  cut,  line 
carvings  and  fancy 
veneers  being  used. 
The  action  used  is 
Beatty’s  Patent  Ad¬ 
justable  Action,  and 
among  the  stops  are 
included  a  manual 
Sub-Bass,  Vox  Hu¬ 
mana,  Vox  Celeste, 
Octave  Coupler,  and 
the  Grand  Organ 
Knee  Stop,  which 
doubles  the  power 
of  the  instrument. 
This  style  Organ 
will  be  found  cata¬ 
logued  about  $400 
elsewhere. 

I  deliver  on  board 
cars  here  with 
Stool,  Book,  and 
Music  for  onlt 

$126.75. 

Other  styles  of 
Pipe  and  Church 
Organs  at  low 
prices. 

ORDER  THIS 
ORGAN  &  TEST 
AT  HOME. 

It  never  fails 
to  please.  Write 
for  testimonials. 


BEATTY  GRAND  PIANO. 


Style  No. 

2200. 

This  Matchless  Piano  has  Rosewood  Case,  Two  Round  Corners, 
Beautiful  Carved  Mouldings,  Carved  Legs  ai.d  Lyre,  Scroll  Music- 
desk,  Double  Extra  Wrest  Plank,  Best  Iron  Frame,  New  Overstrung 
Scale,  3  strings,  French  Grand  Action,  Agraffes,  Ivory  Keys,  and  all 
improvements. 

It  Is  the  largest 
size,  and  has  a 
wonderful  rich 
singing  tone. 

Other  man¬ 
ufacturers’ 
price,  about 
$990.  My  price, 
with  stool, 
book,  and  cov¬ 
er,  only 


7K  Octave. 


PERSON, 


JERSEY,  AND  SELECT  AN  ORGAN 

CORDIALLY  WELCOME. 

You  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  inspect  everything  and  satisfy  yourself  in  every  particular.  Beware  !— 
I  unhesitatingly  advise  those  who  are  about  to  order  from  other  parties,  not  to  do  it.  Order  only  the  latest  and  best 
of  all  Instruments.  If  you  have  already  ordered,  countermand  your  order,  it  may  not  be  too  late  vet.  An  Organ 
lasts  a  lifetime,  get  only  the  latest  style  and  best  music  combined.  Remit  by  P.  O.  Money  Order,  Express 
Prepaid,  Bank  Draft  or  Registered  Letter.  Money  refunded  nnd  freight  charges  paid  if  all  is 
not  as  represented.  It  is  a  well-knowu  fact  that  I  am  the  man  that  i  adthe  nerve  to  reduce  the  price 
of  Pianos  and  Organs,  in  the  face  of  untold  abuse  from  the  monopolist.  The  public  should  remember  this  and  patron¬ 
ize  the  originator  not  the  imitator.  REMEMBER  any  offer  made  c  by  imitators)  no  matter  how  low,  1  can  heat  It. 

BORDER  AT  ONCE,  NOTHING  SAVED  BY  LONG  CORRESPONDENCE. 

LATEST  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE.  Address  or  call  upon 


DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey, 


EDWARD  EGGLESTON'S  HOTELS. 

Ipiformfy  Bound  in  One  Set. 

FIVE  VOLUMES. 


The  chief  critical  authorities  have  awarded  to  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Eggleston  a  very  high  place  as  a  writer  of  genuine 
American  fiction,  and  the  immense  sale  of  his  works  is 
the  best  evidence  of  their  popularity.  A  hew  edition  of 
these  works  is  how  issued,  designed  to  meet  an  often 
expressed  wish  that  they  could  be  obtained  in  uniform 
style,  in  sets,  They  ate  bound  attractively  and  uniform¬ 
ly,  in  five  volumes,  ns  follows  1 

HiTHE  HOONIER  SCHOOLMASTER.  Finely 
-3  i  lustrated,  with  twelve  full-page  engravings,  and 
numerous  other  cuts.  Price  $1.25, 

nr<HE  ENB  OF  THE  WORLD.  WITH 

0.  thirty-two  illustrations.  Price  $1.5;). 

HMHE  MYSTERY  OF  METROPOL1S- 

-»•  VILL15.  Finely  Illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

Boxy,  a  tale  ofindiana  life,  hand- 

somely  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

THE  CIRCUIT  RIDER.  A  TALE.  HAND- 
Bomely  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

Price  of  the  Set,  Complete,  07.25. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 


Machines  for  Threshing 
AND  CLEANING  GRAINS, 
MACHINES  POE  SAWING  WOOD. 

Patented,  Manufactured,  and  Sold  by 

.A..  W.  GARAY’S  SONS, 

MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  Vt. 

48-page  illustrated  pamphlet  free.  Address  as  above. 


1  manufacture  and  repair  all  kinds 
4  Circular,  Mill,  Cross-Cut  and 
other  SAWS.  I  tme  nothing  but  the 
best  refined  Cast  Steel— selected— and 
all  Saws  subjected  to  a  careful  exami¬ 
nation  before  shipment.  If  you  have 
a  saw  that  others  nave  failed  to  make 
work,  send  it  to  me.  I  will  rectify  it, 
or  no  pav.  Send  for  Price-List. 

W.  B.  BARRY. 

132  and  134  S.  Penn  Street, 

Indinuapolis,  Ind. 


THE  PEERLESS 


Thresher  and  Cleaner  —  Clover  Hnller  and 
Cleaner— Straw -Preserving  Rye  Threshers— 
Railway  and  Lever  Powers  —  The  Howland 
Feed  Mill— The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter,  and 
Digger.  Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  and 
have  received  the  highest  testimonials  and  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled.  B  GILL  &  SON, 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

TAYLOR  1,  2,  AIVI)  4-HORSE  POWER. 

Huns  Feed  Mills,  Feed 
Cutters,  Shellers,  Ele¬ 
vators,  Churns.  Saws, 
Pumps, etc.  Overhead, 
out  of  dirt  and  snow. 
Simplest,  cheapes t, 
Ue>t.  Dealers  in  Ma¬ 
chines  ol'  nil  kinds. 
Send  for  circulars  to 
TAYLOH  HOUSE 

_  POWER  COMPANY. 

First  Premium  everywhere.  23  South  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 
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Spring  Canvas  Belt ;  Reciprocating  Rake  for  elevating  short,  wet,  or  grassy  grain  ;  Endless  Chain  Elevating  Rakes ; 
Direct  Pitman  connection  with  the  Knife.  Adjustable  Automatic  Sheaf-sizer,  Dividing  Binder  Arm,  compressing  Sheaf 
while  being  bound;  Cylinder  Knot-tier ;  Round,  perfect  Sheafs  produced. 


Every  Inquiry  promptly  answered  by  addressing  either  of  the  following  Manufactories: 

Wbiteley,  Fassler  &  ILelley,  Springfield,  Ohio  ;  Champion  Mowing  Machine  Co.,  Spriugfield, 
Ohio  ;  Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co,,  Springfield,  Ohio  s  and  the  Toronto  Reaper  and  Mower  Co., 
Toronto,  Canada. 

CORTLAND  WAGON  CO. 


—The  Champion 


Automatic 


Binder. 


Kind  of  Grain. 


Manufacturers  of 

PLATFORM  SPRING  WAGONS, 

End  Spring,  Side  Spring  and  Side  Bar 

OPEN  AN1>  TOP  lSlJGGIES, 
Phaetons,  Road  Wagons,  Etc.,  Etc. 

Having  recently  enlarged  our  Works,  we  are  prepared 
to  and  will  furnish  a  better  wagon  for  the  money  than 
any  other  concern  in  the  United  States.  Ail  our  work 
is  fully  warranted.  No  shoddy  or  poor  work  is  allowed 
to  leave  our  shops.  Catalogues  furnished  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

COETLAUD  WAGON  00.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

BRANCH  HOUSE: 

263  Wabash  Arc.,  CHICAGO,  III. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


GO  UB 


PENs: 


PENCILS  HOLDERS,  CASES,  <fcc. 

THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC  PEN. 

A  GOLD  PEN  AND  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing  ink 
for  several  hours’  writing.  Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 
Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  to  persons  who  care  to 
preserve  their  individuality  in  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  &,  BARD, 

180  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  for  Price-List. 

OUR  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  BY  FIRST-CLASS  ^DEALERS. 

For  Washing  Win¬ 
dows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings 
from  Fire,  and  Trees, 
Vines,  etc  ,  from  In¬ 
sects,  Potato  Bugs 
and  Canker  Worms. 
No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home,  or  Factory,  should 
he  without  the  Fountain 
Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular. 

J.  A.  WHITMAN, 

Patentee  &  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 

MAKE  MONEY,  ALL  OF  YOU! 

^  Caxtonette  Press,  $8.00. 

'  COLUMBIAN  rpRE!?sf:S3f'rom"*2S  to 
S56;  will  do  first-clnss  work.  All -ire 
SF.i.r-iNxrNu  Presses  from  *3. 
CURTIS  &  MITCHELL,  Boston,  Ms. 
Send  Stamp  for  catalogue.  Lstab.  1841. 


EMOR  V  A .  ELLS  WORTH,  B.S.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
Mural  Architect,  Agr'l  Engineer,  and  Landscape  Gardener. 

Plans  and  Specifications  prepared,  Estimates  made,  and 
Superintendence  furnished  for  the  erection  of  farm  and 
country  houses,  and  for  the  laying  out,  drainage,  Irrigation, 
and  general  improvement  of  all  rural  estates. 

Coe - — -  " - 


Correspondence  Solicited. 


RESEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS. 

The  Fibre  Chair  Seat,  leather 
finish  (brown,  green,  or  maroon), 
may  be  fastened  to  any  chair  with 
carpet  tacks  or  brass-head  nails. 

Price, up  to  1G  in.,  30c.  17  or  18  in., 

42c.  Sent  by  mail,  fitted,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  paper  pattern  with  price 
and  6c.  postage  per  seat.  Small 
sample  for  3c.  stamp.  Strong  and 
handsome. 

Harwood  Chair  Seat  Co., 

24  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Ask  your  Furniture  Dealer  for  it. 

BEFORE  BUYING  OR  RENTING  AN 

ORGAN 

Send  for  our  LATEST  Illustrated  Catalogue  (32  pp. 
4to.)‘,  with  newest  styles,  at  $51  and  upward ;  or  $6.38 
per  quarter,  and  up.  Sent  f  ree.  MASON  &  HAMLIN  OR¬ 
GAN  CO.,  154 Tremont  St.,  BOSTON;  46  E.  14th  St.,  NEW 
YORK  ;  149  Wabash  Av„  CHICAGO. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  RUGS 


Beautiful  Turkish  Rug  Patterns.  Any  lady  can 
make  them  from  rags  or  yarn  at  a  trifling  expense.  Great 
profits,  permanent  business  to  Agents.  Send  stamp  for  cir¬ 
cular.  E.  S.  FROST  &  CO.,  22  Tremont  Row,  Boston,  Mass- 


both 

;  was  awarded  the  two  lust  Cold 
p:ven  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Horse-powers  and  Threshers  ;  and  is  the 
Only  Thresher  selected  from  the  vast  number  built  in 
the  United  State*,  for  illustration  and  description  in 
“  Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Mechanics,”  re¬ 
cently  published,  thus  adopting  it  as  the  Standard  I 
machine  of  this  country.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Address 
JIINARD  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.Y.  I 


The  Fearless. 


The  Howard  Manufacturing  Co. 

MANUFACTURE  AND  INTRODUCE 

PATENTED  NOVELTIES. 


PARKER’S  POCKET  SCALE. 


PRICE  25  CTS. 


PERFORATED  STAMPING  PATTERNS.-A 

very  large  assortment  of  new  patterns.  Thousands  of 
letters  on  hand  proving  satisfaction.  Send  for  circulars. 

A.  BERNARD,  401  Canal  St.,  New  York. 


POWDER 


Absolutely  Pure. 

Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar— No  other  preparation 
Makes  such  light,  flaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  by  dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the  ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  indigestible  food. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  by  all  Grocers. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  New  York. 


Or  Write  to  Howard  M’f  g  Co., 


iilPIS  Wim 


^ESTABLISHED  IN  1842 

German  Edition  issued  at  same  rates' 

us  in  English. 

Terms.— $1.50  ?  Annum  in  Advance, 

.  post-free.  Four  Copies,  §5.  / 
Single  Number,  15  Cts. 


umber  8, 
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Seaside!! 

Mountains!! 

Wherever  you  go.  take  one  of  our  sparkling 
Collections  of  the  best  Songs,  or  the  best  Instru¬ 
mental  Music.  All  are  choice  collections,  and 
will  be  invaluable  for  amusement  on  dull  days, 
at  evening  entertainments,  and  at  ail  hours  of 
leisure. 

Gems  of  English  sowc. 

Great  favorite,  Enlarged  and  im 


80  grand  songs. 

82.00 

(SUNSHINE  OF  SONG. 

O  All  brightness.  68  Songs. 

82.00 

ftEMS  OF  STRAUSS. 

Music  always  new  and  inspiring. 

Dance  to  it. 

82.00 

fi.EMS  OF  THE  DANCE. 

UX  Great  variety.  Dance  also  to  this. 

$2.00 

|1EMS  OF  SCOTTISH  SONG. 

'Ul  108  of  the  sweetest  ballads  ever  made. 

$2.00 

Also  many  other  books.  Send  for  List ! 

Books  mailed  to  any  address  for  the  retail  price. 

OLITER  DiTSON  &.  CO.,  JSSostosil 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO. 

848  Broadway,  New  York.  1228  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


D  NORTHERN  PACIFIC  M 

A 

RAILROAD  LANDS. 1 

o 

FORTUNES  FOR  FARMERS! 

N 

K 

50,000  Farms.  G, 000, 000  Acres. 

Best  Wheat  Land,  Rich  Meadow,  Choice  Timber, 

m 

Farming,  Stock  Raising,  Dairying,  Fuel 

1 

o 

and  Water  in  Abundance. 

A 

N 

i 

T 

I 

Trices  of  lands  graded  according  to  location  and 
quality.  <  me-sixth  cash  and  five  annual  payments. 
Reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  settlers.  Write  for 
Publications,  No.  48.”  R.  M.  NEAVPORT, 

Gen’l  Land  Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

A 

3VE  XNNESOT 

A 

PAYNE’S  AUTOMATIC  ENGINES. 


o 

Tft 

oo 


_  H 

Spark  Arrester. 

It  el  i  able,  durable,  and  ecouomical,  will  furnish  a 
horsepower  with  one  third  less  } net  and  water  than  any  other 
engine  built,  not  fitted  with  an  automatic  cut  off.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  “S”  for  information  and  prices. 

„  „„„  B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 

Box  S43.  Coming,  N.  Y, 


GOkE 

PENs: 


r-E«.li.h  BOLDEKS,  CASES,  &e. 

THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC  PEN. 

A  GOLD  PEN  AND  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing  ink 
for  several  hours’  writing.  Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 
Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  to  persons  who  care  to 
preserve  their  individuality  in  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  &,  BARD, 

180  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  for  Price-List. 

OUR  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  BY  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 


For  Washing  Win¬ 
dows.  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings 
from  Fire,  and  Trees. 
Vines,  etc  ,  from  In¬ 
sects.  Potato  Bugs 
and  Canker  Worms. 
No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home,  or  Factory,  should 
he  without  the  Fountain 
Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular. 

J.  A.  WHITMAN, 

Patentee  &  Manufacturer,  frovi.cnce,  R.  I. 


MAKE  MONEY,  ALL  OF  YOU! 

Caxtonette  Press,  $8.00. 
Caxton  Press,  $13.00. 

COLUMBIAN  TRESSES  from  $25  to 
$56;  will  do  first-class  work.  All -ire 
BEEF-INK  [NO  frOITJ  3*3. 

CURTIS  &  MITCHELL,  Boston,  Ms. 
Send  Stamp  for  catalogue.  Jbstab.  1847 . 


THE  MAPES  MANURES. 

For  WHEAT,  RYE,  and  SEEDING  DOWN  GRASS.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  OfUAUO  CO., 

( 58  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

P.  Van  Zandt  Lane,  President.  Charles  V.  Mapes,  Vice  Pres't  and  Gen'l  Manager.  Edw.  V.  Z.  LaniI,  Treasurer. 


RESEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS. 


The  Fibre  Chair  Seat,  leather 
finish  (brown,  green,  or  maroon), 
may  be  fastened  to  any  chair  with 
carpet  tacks  or  brass-head  nails. 
Price,  up  to  1G  In.,  30c.  IT  or  18  In., 
42c.  Sent  by  mail,  fitted,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  paper  pattern  with  price 
and  6c.  postage  per  seat.  Small 
sample  for  3c.  stamp.  Strong  and 
handsome. 

Harwood  Chair  Seat  Co., 
24  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

Ask  your  Furniture  Dealer  for  it. 


EMORY  A .  ELLSWORTH,  B.S.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
ltural  Architect ,  Agr'l  Engineer,  and  Landscape  Gardener. 

Plans  and  Specifications  prepared,  Estimates  made,  and 
Superintendence  furnished  for  the  erection  of  farm  and 
country  houses,  and  for  the  laying  out,  drainage,  irrigation, 
and  general  improvement  of  a'll  rural  estates. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


SOLUBLE 

PJtlFIC  SUM 

YEARLY  SALES 

50,000  Tons. 

The  old  established  and 
reliable  Fertilizer.  Unsur¬ 
passed  as  a  manure  for  all 
crops.  Try  it  and  be  con¬ 
vinced.  For  sale  by  local 
agents.  Pamphlets  with  di- 
rectb  ns  ana  testimonials 
forwarded  on  application. 

GLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

General  Selling  Agents, 

Tremont  Bank  Building, 

Boston,  Mass, 


BEST.«r^F3 

WASHER 

We  will  guarantee  the  “LOVELL”  WASHER  to 
do  better  work  and  do  it  easier  and  in  less  time 
than  any  other  machine  in  the  world.  Warranted  for 
five  years,  and  if  it  don’t  wash  the  clothes  clean  with¬ 
out  rubbing,  we  will  ref und  the  money . 

AGENTS  WANTED  show  proof  that  Agents 

are  making  from  $75  to  $150  per  month.  Farmers 
make  $200  to  $500  during  the  winter.  Ladies  have 
great  success  selling  this  Washer.  Retail  price  only 
$•5.  Sample  to  those  desiring  an  agency  S2.  Also  the 
Celebrat  d  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  at  manufact¬ 
urers’ lowest  price.  We  invite  the  strictest  i  vesti-a- 
tion.  Send  us  your  address  on  a  postal  card  for  further 

particulars.  LOVELL  WASHER  CO.,  EHe,  P& 


BEFORE  BUYING  OR  RENTING  AN 

ORGAN 

Send  for  our  LATEST  Illustrated  Catalogue  (32  pp. 
4to.),  with  newest  styles,  at  $51  and  upward;  or  $6.38 
per  quarter,  and  up.  Sent  free.  MASON  &  HAMLIN  OR¬ 
GAN  CO.,  154  Tremont  St„  BOSTON;  46 E.  14th  St.,  NEW 


New  Model,  Top  Snap,  [[JJ^UPIOU 


STANYAN’S  PATENT 


“  As  good  bread  as  ever  was  eaten  can  be  made  without 
touching  the  dough  with  the  hands  by  the  use  of  the  Sfau- 
yan  Mixer.’’— American  Agriculturist,  Jan.  1881. 

“  We  are  much  pleased  with  your  bread  making  macl  ine, 
and  consider  it  a  decided  success.”— Marshall  P.  Wilder, 
Boston,  Mass. 

“  The  quality  of  its  work  is  unsurpassed.”— TT.  S.  Walcott, 
New  York  Mills,  N.  Y. 

No.  1 ,  taking  two  to  three  quarts  of  flour,  83.00. 

No.  2,  taking  three  to  four  quarts  of  flour,  83.2 5. 
Forwarded  upon  receipt  of  Price. 
BUTCHER  TEMPLE  CO.,  Hopedale,  Mass. 
Money  Order  Office,  Milford,  Mass. 

HARRISON’S 

STANDARD  GRINDING  MILLS. 

FOR  STEAM,  WATER, 
WIND,  HORSE,  OR 
HAND  POWER. 
Possessing  great  capacity, 
and  warranted  durable  and 
economical. 

Send  for  new  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Address, 

Estate  of 


It  has  a  Patent  Top  Snap  Action,  bymeaYis  of 
which  the  gun  can  be  opened  by  pressing  the  lever  either  to 
the  right  or  left ;  an  improvement  found  m  no  other  gun.  It 
has  the  Rebounding  Lock,  which  ensures  safety  in 
loading  beyond  a  doubt.  The  other  improvemen  s  are  the 

Pistol  Crip  Stock,  and  the  Patent  Fore-End 
Fasten  i  n  g.  By  means  of  the  Patent  Fore-End  Fastening 
the  barrels  can  be  detached  from  the  stock  in  an  instant,  and 
as  quickly  replaced.  The  shells  used  in  this  gun  are  the  cen¬ 
tral  fire,  paper  or  brass.  The  brass  shells  can  be  reloaded 
many  times.  Pr:ces  l  Plain  Barrels,  12bore.  $15.00;  Plain 
Barrels,  10  bore,  $10.00;  Twist  Barrels,  12  bore,  $18.00;  Twist 
Barrels,  ]()  bore,  $19.00.  Address 

JOHN  P.  LOVELL  &  SONS,  Gun  Dealers,  Boston,  Mass. 
tS3F“  Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


The  SEDGWICK 


EDW.  HARRISON.  New  Haven,  Conn. 


5.(100  PEACH  TREES,  also  Buds.  Gibson’s  Late 
Yellow,  Ripens  here  Oct.  5  to  1".  For  sale  at  Cranbury 
Station.  N.  J..  by  JOHN  GIBSON,  Originator. 


STEEL  WIRE  FENCE. 

Is  the  only  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use.  Being  a 
strong  net-work  without  harbs,  it  will  turn  dogs,  pigs,  poul- 
try.as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock.without  danger  to  either 
fence  or  stock.  It  is  just  the  fence  for  farmers,  gardeners, 
stock-raisers,  and  railroads ;  very  desirable  for  lawns,  parks, 
or  cemeteries.  As  it  is  covered  with  rust-proof  paint  it  will 
last  a  lifetime.  It  is  superior  to  boards  in  every  >;espect, 
and  far  better  than  barbed  wire.  We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial, 
knowing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor.  The  Sedgwick 
gates,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all 
competition  in  neatness,  lisrhtness,  strength,  and  durability. 
We  also  make  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  ALL 
IRON  Automatic  or  Self-openiag  Gate.  Ask  hardware 
dealers,  or  for  price  list  and  particulars  address 
_ SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

BAY’S  Patent  SUN 
SHADE  and  Umbrellas. 

Easily  adjusted  to  the  body, 
leaving  arms,  hands,  and  head 
free.  A  sure  protection  to  all 
prosecuting  their  work  or  play- 
exposed  to  sun  or  rain,  in  addi- 
tion  to  th e  Comfort  and  En¬ 
durance  that  it  renders.  It  will  prevent  a  large 
of  Sickness  and  sun-stroke.  Write.  Tor  Circular- 
List  to  BERGLUND  &  CO..  252  Broadway 


s 
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A  PARTY  OF  BLACKBERRY  GATHERERS  . — Designed  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


There  is  much  more  to  be  gathered  by  a 
Blackberrying  party  than  the  fruit  that  is 
brought  home,  though  this,  the  fruit,  is  no 
small  consideration.  The  Europeans  may 
excel  us  in  the  cultivated  varieties  of  the 
Strawberry  and  the  Raspberry,  but  when  we 
come  to  the  Blackberry,  not  only  are  our 
wild  varieties  superior  to  theirs,  but  in  culti¬ 
vated  blackberries,  or  brambles,  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  call  them,  they  have  none  at  all,  or  so 
few,  and  those  from  this  country,  as  not  to 
be  worth  mentioning.  Every  boy  in  the 
country  knows  that  there  are,  at  least,  two 
kinds  of  wild  Blackberry,  the  low  running 
sort,  the  vines  of  which  trouble  him  as  he 
drives  the  cows  to  and  from  pasture,  and  the 
bush  blackberries.  He  knows  that  the  fruit 
of  the  running  kinds,  though  most  excellent, 
is  small  and  sparse,  and  when  he  goes  “  a 
blackberrying,”  he  knows  of  a  place  to  which 
he  can  take  his  companions,  where  the  pails 
and  baskets  may  soon  be  filled  with  the  large 


and  abundant  fruit.  In  a  blackberry  dis¬ 
trict,  there  are  spots  where  the  bushes  are 
abundant  enough,  but  the  boy  in  knowing 
certain  places  where  the  fruit  is  larger  and 
better  than  elsewhere,  recognizes  the  well- 
known  fact  that  the  Blackberry  is,  in  its  wild 
state,  a  most  variable  plant  •,  he  learns  that 
those  blackberries,  considered  by  botantists 
as  all  the  same,  vary  greatly,  not  only  in 
the  character  of  their  foliage  and  the  abund¬ 
ance  and  shape  of  the  thorns,  but  in  the 
size,  sweetness,  flavor,  and  quantity  of  the 
fruit.  Many  a  man  who  reads  this,  will 
recall  a  certain  blackberry  patch  which  he 
knew  as  a  boy,  and  wish  that  he  could  get 
some  bushes  of  that  kind  for  his  garden.  The 
cultivation  of  the  Blackberry  is  mainly  con¬ 
fined  to  this  country ;  the  number  of  those 
who  have  attempted  it  abroad  is  so  few  as 
not  to  be  worth  considering.  W e  have  in  culti¬ 
vation  in  this  country  a  dozen  or  more  named 
varieties,  and,  singularly  enough,  every  one 


of  these,  at  least  eveiy  one  of  real  value, 
was  discovered  growing  in  the  wild  state 
and,  having  been  transferred  to  gardens,  is 
found  to  be  vastly,  superior  to  any  kinds  that 
have  been  produced  from  seeds  sown  with 
the  intention  of  producing  new  varieties. 
The  widely-known  “New  Rochelle”  was 
found  in  or  near  a  town  of  that  name  ;  the 
vastly  superior  “  Kittatinny  ”  was  found  as  a 
wild  plant  in  the  Kittatinny  Mountains,  and 
so  with  others.  In  referring  to  this  matter, 
we  would  say  nothing  to  induce  our  young 
and  old  friends  to  forego  the  pleasures  of 
blackberrying.  We  would  suggest  to  those 
who  go  for  the  fruit  alone,  and  do  not  take 
count  of  the  pleasures  it  brings,  that  it  would 
be  vastly  easier  to  get  the  fruit  from  culti¬ 
vated  plants,  and  that  almost  every  blackber¬ 
ry  locality  affords  wild  bushes  with  fruit 
nearly,  or  quite  as  good,  as  any  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  kinds,  and  these  need  only  to  be  grown 
in  the  garden  to  substantiate  our  assertion. 


Copyright,  1881,  by  Orange  Judd  Company. 
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Suggestions  of  and  for  the  Season. 

With  this  month  begins  the  fall  work,  and 
the  more  promptly  it  is  entered  upon  the  bet¬ 
ter.  The  stubbles  are  now  idle,  and  they  can 
be  plowed  at  once  for  the  fall  sowing,  thus 
preventing  a  growth  of  weeds  from  ripening 
their  seeds.  Wheat  requires  a  deep,  rich,  and 
mellow  soil.  All  the  hard  lumps  should  be 
broken  up  by  the  harrow  and  pulverized, 
using  a  field  roller  to  aid  in  this  work,  if  the 
harrow  does  not  bring  them  to  a  fine  state. 
In  answer  to  a  number  of  inquiries  as  to  a 
cheap  home-made  field  roller,  we  reproduce 
a  cut  of  one  which  was  given  several  years 
ago.  It  is  so  simple  in  its  construction  that 
an  explanation  of  the  engraving  is  unneces¬ 
sary.  For  a  more  expensive  roller,  in  which 
the  wheels  of  an  old  reaping  machine  are 
used,  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  April  num¬ 


ber,  page  154.  The  bringing  of  the  soil  to  a 
fine  state  is  now  recognized,  and  there  are  a 
great  many  “Pulverizers”  upon  the  market 
especially  designed  for  this  work.  To  those 
who  cannot  afford  (or  think  they  cannot) 
such  an  implement,  the  common  harrow  and 
a  log  roller  will  be  sufficient,  if  used  thor¬ 
oughly,  to  prepare  the  soil  as  a  proper  bed  for 
the  seed.  The  old  method  of  broad-cast  sow¬ 
ing  of  wheat  is  fast  being  superseded  by  the 
superior  one  of  drilling  the  grain.  The  drill 
secures  uniformity  of  depth,  and  by  putting 
all  the  grains  in  a  proper  place  for  growth, 
there  is  a  saving  in  the  amount  of  seed  to  be 
used — six  pecks  of  good  plump  grain — and  no 
other  should  be  used — is  sufficient  per  acre, 
if  sowed  with  a  drill.  Much  depends  upon 
the  variety  of  seed  sown,  and  the  farmer 
should  make  a  study  of  this  matter,  to  de¬ 
termine  which  is  the  best  kind  of  wheat  for 
his  soil  and  locality.  Early  sowing  is  the 
best,  except  when  there  is  danger  from  the 
Hessian  Fly.  Late  sowed  wheat  makes  such 
a  poor  growth  before  the  frosts  come  that  it 
is  not  in  good  shape  for  winter,  and  is  not 
sure  of  giving  even  a  fair  crop.  The  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  for  rye  is  the  same  as  for 
wheat,  though  it  will  do  well  on  a  poorer  soil 
than  wheat.  A  soil  that  is  rich  enough  for  a 
good  crop  of  rye,  can  be  made,  in  many  cases, 
to  produce  a  more  paying  crop  by  adding  a 


dressing  of  300  pounds  of  any  good  fertilizer, 
and  sowing  it  to  wheat.  The  value  of  rye- 
straw  in  some  localities  may  make  the  rye 
crop,  grain  and  straw  together,  more  profit¬ 
able  than  even  a  good  crop  of  wheat.  This 
only  is  the  case  near  cities  where  the  straw 
brings  a  high  price.  A  number  of  crops  may 
be  grown  for  fall  fodder.  White  turnips  may 
be  sown  this  month,  and  on  good  soil,  with 
proper  care,  600  to  800  bushels  of  this  excel¬ 
lent  feed  may  be  obtained  per  acre.  These 
roots  need  to  be  fed  out  rapidly  ;  but  if  care¬ 
fully  stored  will  last  until  January.  Millet, 
if  sown  early  this  month,  on  rich  soil,  will 
make  an  excellent  feed  for  late  fall ;  and 
rye,  sowed  now,  will,  if  not  needed  for  pas¬ 
ture,  produce  a  fine  growth  for  the  spring 
soiling  of  the  farm  stock. 

The  root  crops,  mangels  and  beets,  and  field 
cabbages,  need  frequent  cultivation  during 
this  month,  and  until  the  leaves  cover  the 
ground.  If  weeds  are  allowed  to  grow,  and 
the  soil  is  left  unstirred,  the  crop  will  be 
small.  Sugar  beets  are  best  if  earthed  up  at 


the  hoeings,  so  that  the  roots  are  entirely  be¬ 
low  ground.  Mangels  do  not  require  this 
“hilling  up.”  Potatoes  should  be  harvested 
so  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  otherwise  the  tubers 
may  start  into  a  new  growth.  They  are  much 
more  apt  to  be  affected  by  the  “  rot”  if  left 
long  in  the  soil.  If  this  “  disease,”  which  is  a 
fungus  growth,  makes  its  appearance,  the 
vines  should  all  be  burned  so  soon  as  the 
potatoes  are  dug,  as  the  spores  are  thus  de¬ 
stroyed  in  vast  quantities.  When  other  work 
is  out  of  the  way,  much  may  be  done  to  make 
the  spring  work  lighter  by  plowing  in  the 
fall.  When  this  is  done  early,  it  is  much 
like  a  fallow  in  its  effect  upon  the  soil — it 
kills  the  weeds,  loosens  the  soil,  and  allows  of 
chemical  changes  that  make  plant  food  avail¬ 
able.  Heavy  clay  soil  is  much  improved  by 
early  fall  plowing.  Muck  is  a  valuable  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  barn-yard,  stable,  and  compost 
heap,  and  can  be  dug  with  the  greatest  ease 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  may  be  drawn 
from  the  bed  to  a  heap  near  by,  where  it  can 
dry  out,  and  afterwards  be  taken  to  the  place 
where  it  is  to  be  stored  for  use.  During  the 
dry  weather  of  this  month  drains  can  be  dug 
with  greater  comfort  and  less  expense  than 
when  the  soil  is  full  of  water.  The  value  of 
a  drain  depends  upon  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  work  is  done.  It  should  be  a  per¬ 
manent  improvement. 
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Notes  on  Farm  Stock. 

A  run  at  pasture  at  night  will  be  beneficial 
for  a  working  team,  but  other  feed  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  flesh  hard  and  in  good 
working  order.  A  net  that  costs  but  a  small 
gum  will  keep  off  most  of  the  flies,  and  pre¬ 
vent  one  of  the  most  serious  annoyances  to 
the  working  horse  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
The  dry,  hot  ground  may  induce  feet  troubles, 
making  the  hoofs  dry  and  brittle.  Shoes 
should  be  changed  frequently,  or  be  off  en¬ 
tirely.  See  Col.  Weld’s  article  on  ‘  ‘  Barefooted 
Horses  ”  on  page  319.  The  pasture  is  frequent¬ 
ly  short  and  dry  at  this  time,  and  other  feed 
will  be  needed  to  keep  the  cows  up  to  a  full 
flow  of  milk.  Fodder  com  is  excellent  for 
this.  An  abundance  of  fresh  cool  water 
should  be  within  reach,  and  shade  from  the 
hot  mid-day  sun.  Give  them  the  most  favor¬ 
able  opportunity  for  feeding  in  the  cool  of 
the  day,  that  they  may  be  quiet  when  it  is  too 
hot  to  eat.  Coupling  season  for  sheep  will  soon 
be  here,  and  a  good  ram  only  should  be  used. 
A  “pure  blood”  of  the  breed  desired  should 
be  procured  if  within  reach.  For  lambs,  de¬ 
signed  for  the  early  spring  market,  a  South- 
down  cross  is  to  be  preferred  ;  the  Cotswolds 
give  a  larger  but  less  prized  animal.  The 
lambs  should  by  this  time  be  separated  from 
their  dams  and  given  a  good  pasture  by  them¬ 
selves.  The  flocks  should  be  watched  care¬ 
fully  that  no  diseases,  as  dysentery,  etc.,  make 
much  headway  among  them.  Pigs  are  fond 
of  green  food,  and  profit  by  a  run  in  clover. 
Pigs  that  come  during  this  month  will  be 
ready  as  small  pork  for  the  holidays.  The 
pens  should  be  kept  clean  ;  a  coat  of  white¬ 
wash  will  cleanse  and  sweeten  the  interior. 
Let  there  be  no  mud-holes,  into  which  the 
pigs  can  go.  Clean  swine  make  sweet  pork. 


Notes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work, 

The  season  of  Fairs  is  near  at  hand.  The 
best  of  the  farmer’s  products,  including 
fruits  and  vegetables  of  the  year,  are  soon  to  | 
be  brought  together  in  hundreds,  yes  !  thou¬ 
sands,  of  places,  all  over  the  United  States, 
and  will  be  seen  by  the  great  multitude  of 
people,  that  yearly  visit  the  fairs.  We  are 
glad  that  there  is  such  a  rapid  growth  in  the 
number  of  these  shows,  accompanied  by  an 
advance  in  their  quality.  We  hope  that  the 
good  work  may  go  on  until  every  owner  of 
choice  cattle,  every  grower  of  good  corn  or 
fine  roots,  will  vie  with  the  proprietor  of  an 
orchard  or  a  vegetable  garden,  and  that  all 
may  be  so  much  interested  as  to  not  only  be 
in  attendance  upon  these  fairs,  but  take  to 
the  fair  their  best  products,  and  have  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  the  success  of  the  exhibition. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  gaining — and  im¬ 
parting — information.  The  knowledge  to  be 
acquired  in  the  competition  is  far  above  the 
money  value  of  any  prize  that  is  awarded. 
Go  to  the  Fair  and  take  something  with  you. 

Orchard,  and  Nursery. 

Harvesting  and  marketing  the  early  fruit 
and  the  killing  of  weeds,  are  the  chief  occu¬ 
pations  of  this  month.  All  those  who  have 
fruit  to  market  would  be  much  profited  by 
a  visit  to  the  places  where  their  produce  is 
sold  to  the  consumer.  It  would  not  take  one 
long  to  learn  the  importance  of  a  careful 
sorting  of  fruit  into  at  least  three  grades, 
“Extra,”  “No.  1,”  and  a  third  sort  unfit  to 
send  to  market,  except  in  times  of  the 
greatest  scarcity.  He  would  also  learn  the 


importance  of  picking  the  fruit  before  it  is 
fully  ripe,  especially  the  early  kinds  which 
decay  so  very  rapidly  after  reacliing  matu¬ 
rity.  Barrels  are  the  most  convenient  for  late 
apples,  but  for  early  sorts,  smaller  packages, 
as  half  barrels  and  crates  meet  with  a  more 
ready  sale.  Fill  each  package  so  full  that  a 
considerable  pressure  is  needed  to  bring  the 
cover  into  place,  thus  avoiding  the  bruising 
which  would  otherwise  follow  from  the 
shaking  of  the  fruit.  Early  pears  require 
still  greater  care  than  apples.  Pick  them  as 
soon  as  the  seeds  show  them  to  be  mature  and 
before  they  are  mellow.  Ship  at  once  in 
crates  small  enough  to  be  easily  handled  with 
care.  Let  no  one  pick  fruit  who  has  no 
thought  for  the  crops  that  are  to  follow. 
Some  orchards  look,  after  the  picking,  as  if 
they  had  been  in  the  path  of  a  severe  hail 
storm,  the  limbs  being  so  broken.  After 
picking  it  with  care,  pack  the  fruit  honestly, 
letting  every  package — barrel,  crate,  or  box, 
be  throughout  as  it  appears  on  the  top.  A 
reputation  for  fair  packing  will  insure  a  con¬ 
fidence  on  the  part  of  the  dealers  that  will  be 
of  great  value  in  future  years  ;  aside  from 
the  fact  that  it  pays,  is  the  inward  satisfac¬ 
tion  it  gives.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  consign 
fruit  to  well-established  houses  only — men 
who  have  been  in  the  business  for  years  and 
have  worked  hard  to  build  up  a  good  repu¬ 
tation  and  desire  to  keep  it.  Fix  upon  your 
commission  men  early  in  the  season,  and  stick 
by  them  until  a  good  reason  to  change  is  found. 

Budding  is  now  in  season.  In  the  North¬ 
ern  States,  cherries,  plums,  and  pears,  will  be 
continued,  while  later  in  the  month  will  be 
the  usual  time  for  budding  peaches.  There 
is  no  mystery  about  the  process,  and  any  boy 
who  can  handle  a  knife  can  successfully 
graft  and  bud.  A  sharp  knife  with  a  thin 
blade,  and  the  inner  bark  of  the  Basswood  in 
thin  strips  for  tying  the  buds  in  place,  are  all 
that  is  needed.  The  success  of  the  operation 
depends  upon  having  the  bud  fit  closely  to 
the  stock.  The  manner  of  making  the  cut 
in  the  stock  and  the  shape  of  the  bud  are 
shown  in  such  works  as  Barry's  “  Fruit 
Garden.”  In  the  Notes  for  August,  1877, 
we  gave  full  directions,  with  illustrations 
of  the  whole  process  of  budding.  This 
number  can  be  had  by  those  desiring  it, 
for  15  cents.  Young  trees,  especially  those 
planted  last  spring,  often  suffer  severely  from 
the  dry  weather  of  the  summer,  and  it  is 
well  to  apply  a  mulch  of  straw,  grass,  chips, 
etc.  Whatever  will  cover  the  surface  and 
prevent  evaporation  will  answer  as  a  mulch. 

The  “  worms  ”  of  the  Codling  Moth  may 
be  caught  under  bands  of  heavy  paper  or 
cloth,  bound  around  the  trunk  of  the  apple 
trees.  Remove  the  bands  at  intervals  of  a 
week  or  so,  and  kill  the  worms  found  under 
them.  The  windfalls  contain  many  “worms,” 
they  should  be  destroyed  by  feeding  the  fruit 
to  the  swine,  or  let  these  animals  have  an  oc¬ 
casional  run  through  the  orchard.  A  profit¬ 
able  use  is  often  made  of  windfalls  by  mak¬ 
ing  cider  from  them,  which  istobe  converted 
into  vinegar.  Borers  should  be  probed  and 
killed  with  a  wire  as  they  are  found. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 

The  excellent  condition  of  the  soil  and 
other  work  not  being  so  pressing,  the  fall  is 
the  most  advantageous  time  for  setting  the 
plants  for  a  Fruit  Garden.  We  have  often 
urged  that  every  farmer  should  have  a  fruit 
garden — one  large  enough  to  furnish  all  the 


fruit  necessary  for  a  continuous  supply  for 
the  table,  from  the  coming  of  the  earliest 
strawberries  until  the  latest  grapes  are  gone. 
Now  is  the  time  for  all  who  lack  this  supply 
to  stop  and  count  their  loss,  and  take  steps 
to  make  that  loss  good  in  coming  years  by 
planting  a  fruit  garden  this  autumn.  Those 
who  already  have  such  a  garden  will  need  to 
give  it  some  attention  this  month.  Pinch 
the  ends  of  the  growing  shoots  of  the  black¬ 
berry  and  raspberry  shoots,  that  have  been 
left  for  the  bearing  of  fruit  the  coming  year. 
Six  feet  is  high  enough  for  blackberries  and 
four  feet  for  raspberries.  The  lateral  shoots 
that  put  out  will  need  to  be  pinched  later ; 
this  will  afford  good  stocky  canes,  that  will 
bear  abundantly  the  next  year.  The  old  canes 
that  have  borne  this  year  should  have  been 
cleared  out  as  soon  as  done  bearing,  and  all 
new  shoots  not  desired  for  fruiting  should  be 
treated  as  weeds  and  destroyed.  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  that  have  been  rooted  in  pots,  if 
planted  in  the  fall,  will  bear  a  fair  crop  next 
year.  Runners  that  have  rooted  in  the  usual 
way,  will  need  a  year’s  growth  before  fruit 
in  quantities  may  be  expected.  Plants  set 
this  fall  will  have  some  advantage  over  those 
set  next  spring,  in  a  more  vigorous  growth, 
and  as  it  is  a  less  busy  time,  it  is  best  to  set 
them  in  the  fall.  Growers  of  plants  usually 
advise  spring  planting  largely,  because  the 
plants  that  are  sent  out  in  the  fall  would, 
if  kept  in  the  propagating  bed,  put  out 
runners  and  produce  other  good  plants,  to 
be  used  for  the  spring  sales. 

Grape  vines,  both  old  and  young,  need 
pinching  of  the  shoots  as  directed  in  Notes 
for  previous  months.  If  mildew  occurs,  as  it 
frequently  does  after  a  wet  spell,  followed  by 
a  bright  hot  sun,  dust  Flowers  of  Sulphur 
upon  the  leaves.  The  dealers  furnish  bellows 
for  the  proper  application  of  the  Sulphur. 

’A'lie  Kitrlien  nu«l  market  Garden. 

Weed  killing  is  still  in  order,  and  there  are 
a  few  plants  yet  to  be  set,  and  some .  seeds 
may  still  be  sown.  This  is  a  month  when 
the  return  from  a  well-planted  and  carefully 
kept  garden  are  abundant  and  gratifying  to 
the  owner. 

Beans  for  pickling  may  be  sown  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  month.  The  “Refugee”  is 
the  variety  best  adapted  for  this  late  growth. 
Late  plantings  of  Celery  may  still  be  made, 
and  in  ordinary  seasons  will  do  well.  The 
subject  of  Celery  is  of  so  much  importance 
that  a  separate  article  is  given  elsewhere. 
See  page  308.  Onions  are  known  to  be  ready 
to  harvest  by  a  majority  of  the  tops  bending 
and  falling  over.  Pull  and  leave  the  bulbs 
upon  the  ground  for  a  few  days  to  cure, 
after  which  gather,  and  store  in  a  cool  airy 
place.  Keep  the  Sweet  Potato  plants  clear 
of  weeds  and  move  the  vines  to  prevent  them 
from  striking  roots  at  the  joints.  Squashes 
on  the  other  hand  may  take  root  as  much  as 
they  will.  If  a  handful  of  straw  or  hay  is 
placed  under  the  Melons  they  will  ripen  bet¬ 
ter.  The  late-set  fruit  that  cannot  ripen 
should  be  removed,  thus  giving  all  the  nour¬ 
ishment  to  the  earlier-set  fruit.  Young  Cu¬ 
cumbers,  for  pickles,  should  be  picked  each 
day — allowing  no  fruit  to  go  to  seed,  and 
thus  exhaust  the  vines.  Tomato  vines  should 
be  kept  tied  to  the  frame  provided  for  them, 
otherwise  keep  the  fruit  from  the  ground  by 
placing  straw  or  brush  under  it.  The  beets, 
carrots,  egg  plants,  etc.,  will  need  to  be  kept 
free  from  weeds  by  frequent  hoeing.  Usually 
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it  is  better  to  buy  seeds  than  to  save  them. 
If  any  are  saved  they  should  be  only  from 
the  best  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  plants. 

I’lowcr  Osii’Acu  S.siwua. 

The  work  here  will  be  mostly  keeping 
things  in  order.  In  a  dry  time  watering  must 
be  done.  Those  plants  that  would  suffer 
most  should  have  the  earth  drawn  away  be¬ 
fore  watering,  and  returned 
after  the  ground  is  well 
soaked.  The  neatness  of 
the  flower  beds  will  depend 
upon  the  care  in  trimming, 
especially  if  foliage  designs 
have  been  attempted.  Stake 
Dahlias,  Tuberoses,  Gladio¬ 
luses,  etc.,  that  need  such 
support.  Old  flowers  should 
be  cut  off  as  fast  as  they 
fade.  Keep  the  lawn  mower 
going,  remove  all  large 
weeds  in  the  lawn,  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  tidy  looks  of  the  place  in  every  way. 


to  an  erect  position,  in  which  they  are  held 
by  drawing  the  earth  to  them  with  the  other 
hand  and  pressing  it  firmly,  taking  care  in 
doing  this  that  no  earth  gets  among  the  leaf¬ 
stalks,  or  into  the  heart  of  the  plant.  When 
the  plants  have  been  thus  “handled,”  they 
will  appear  as  in  the  engraving,  from  Mr. 
Henderson's  work  before  referred  to.  The 
plants  will  continue  to  grow  for  some  time 


SECTION  OF  RIDGES,  SHOWING  CELERY  PLANTS  IN  PLACE. 


<j<i-eculioii$e  .and  Window  BMiiuts. 

If  the  greenhouse  needs  painting  or  any 
repairs,  it  should  be  done  well  before  the 
time  for  taking  in  the  plants.  A  supply  of 
pots,  labels,  potting  material,  etc. ,  should  be 
provided  before  the  busy  days  of  autumn 
have  come.  The  propagation  of  many  plants 
may  be  going  on.  Fumigate  if  necessary. 


The  Autumn  Treatment  of  Celery. 


yet,  but  in  a  position  which  prepares  them 
for  the  operation  of  blanching,  which  is  done 
by  banking  up  the  plants  with  earth  to  near¬ 
ly  their  full  length.  This,  however,  should 
not  be  done  until  October,  or  later,  when  the 
season  of  active  growth  is  over ;  should  any 
considerable  growth  take  place  after  the  bank¬ 
ing  has  been  done,  there  is  danger  that  the 
growth  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  stalks 
already  formed,  and  these  will  become  hollow 
or  “  piped.”  The  final  treatment  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  storing  for  winter,  both  in  pits  and  in 
the  cellar,  will  be  given  in  another  article. 


In  an  article  last  month,  on  the  planting  of 
Celery,  it  was  stated  that  our  growers  for 
market  generally  adopt  surface  culture. 
Indeed,  only  those  who  follow  old  methods 
because  they  were  taught  them  in  youth,- 
now  set  their  celery  in  the  bottom  of  a  trench. 
The  introduction  of  dwarf  varieties  of  celery, 
which  give  as  great  a  proportion  of  edible 
stalk  as  the  old  kind  that  are  twice  as  tall, 
has  had  much  to  do  with  popularizing  surface 
culture.  Not  only  are  the  dwarf  varieties 
more  readily  grown,  but  their  storage  is  more 
convenient,  and  they  are  less  liable  to  become 
hollow.  This  method  of  treating  celery, 
though  for  several  years  practised  by  market 
gardeners  near  New  York,  was  first  made 
public  by  Peter  Henderson,  a  number  of  years 
ago,  in  an  article  in  our  columns,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  his  excellent  “Gardening  for  Profit,” 
and  he  may  be  said  to  have  revolutionized 
celery  culture  in  this  country.  The  plants 
having  been  set,  as  described  last  month,  they 
are  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  their  growth 
encouraged  by  the  use  of  the  hoe.  The  plants, 
under  this  treatment,  will  have  very  little  of 
the  appearance  that  we  see  in  celery  ready 
for  the  market,  as  the  leaves  will  spread  in 
all  directions,  and  the  stalks,  instead  of  being 
wrhite,are  of  the  same  dark-green  as  the  leaves. 
In  order  to  fit  the  celery  for  use,  it  has  to  be 
bleached,  which  is  done  by  the  complete  ex¬ 
clusion  of  light.  When  celery  is  grown  in 
trenches,  it  is  soon  brought  to  the  upright  po¬ 
sition  and  held  there  by  the  gradual  filling  up 
of  the  trench.  By  the  present  method,  the 
plant  is  allowed  to  first  make  nearly  its  full 
growth,  and  is  then  blanched  by  surrounding 
it  with  earth.  This  is  not  done  in  the  climate 
of  New  York  until  about  the  middle  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  first  step  in  this  is  called  by  the 
gardeners  “  handling,”  and  consists  in  giving 
the  leaves  an  upward  direction ;  the  leaves  are 
carefully  gathered  in  one  hand  and  brought 


A  Cheap  ancl  Convenient  Stable  with 
Sliding  Partitions. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  Burleson  Co.,  Texas, 
writes  :  “I  here  describe  a  cheap  shed-stable 
I  built  last  fall,  in  which  were  put  sliding 
partitions,  of  my  own  devising,  that,  though 
rough,  have  been  of  untold  value  to  me.  My 
stable,  figure  1,  is  10  by  20  feet,  built  against 
the  corn  house  ;  it  is  divided  into  four,  5  by 
10-foot  stalls  by  three  6-foot  partitions.  These 
partitions  are  nailed  at  one  end  to  a  2-inch 
piece  spiked  to  the  outer  wall  of  the 
corn  house ;  the  other  end  is  fastened  to 
a  2  by  4-inch  upright,  which  is  let  into 
the  ground  and  nailed  to  the  rafter  over¬ 
head.  The  two  end  sliding  gates  shut 


Fig.  1.— PERSPECTIVE  VIEW  OF  STABLE. 


against  the  outer  wall  of  the  shed.  A  2-inch 
strip  is  nailed  on  each  side  to  prevent  the 
horses  from  pushing  it  out  of  place.  The 
middle  partition  shuts  against  the  door,  and 
has  a  long  button  which  turns  down  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  fits  tightly  into  the  doorway.  This 
button  is  fastened  through  its  middle  to  the 
gate  with  a  21/2-incli  screw,  and  is  turned 


perpendicularly  when  the  gate  is  shoved  back. 
The  uprights,  b,b,  fig.  3,  (2  by  4-inch  stuff),  are 
set  in  the  ground  five  feet  eight  inches  from 
the  wall  of  the  corn  house.  The  stall  pieces 
are  then  fastened  by  one  end  to  this  up¬ 
right,  the  spaces  being  as  wide  as  the  boards. 
The  ends  are  nailed  securely  to  the  wall. 
The  size  and  position  of  the  posts  in  the  stall 
partitions  and  the  sliding  gate  are  shown  in 
figure  2.  The  upper  edge  of  the  top  board 
of  the  partition  is 
planed  smooth,  that 
the  sliding  gate 
may  rest  upon  it 
and  move  easily. 

The  gate,  when 
closed  across  the 

passage-way,  is  fast-  , 

,  .  ,  ,  Fir-.  2.— the  sliding  gate. 

ened  m  place  by  a 

long  wooden  button,  which  fits  between  two 
strips  that  are  nailed  upon  the  rear  wall  of 
the  stable.  The  middle  gate  shuts  against 
the  door  at  d,  fig.  3,  and  to  hold  it,  put  on 
a  piece  of  1  by  4-inch  stuff  just  the  width  of 
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Fig.  3.— GROUND  PLAN  OF  STABLE. 


the  door  casing.”  Figure  2,  engraved  from 
a  model  sent  by  Mr.  Taylor,  shows  the  sliding 
gate  and  makes  the  whole  matter  plain.  The 
ground  plan  of  the  stable  is  given  in  figure  3. 


Ited-ESug!)  Once  More. — A  corre¬ 
spondent  in  New  Jersey,  “A.  J.  H.,”  having 
the  misfortune  to  occupy  a  house  in  which 
“every  crack  in  the  floor  and  walls  was  full ” 
of  the  insects,  he  commenced  first  with  the 
bedsteads.  These  were  taken  down  and  each 
one  “  was  painted  from  top  to  toe  with  paint 
in  which  kerosene  was  mixed.”  He  suggests 
that  kerosene  alone  would  probably  have  done 
as  well,  of  which  we  have  no  doubt.  In 
his  desperation  he  was  led  to  cover  his  bed¬ 
steads  with  the  mixture  of  paint  and  kero¬ 
sene,  but  kerosene  alone,  applied  to  the  joints 
only,  would  have  served  the  end  in  view, 
which  was  to  get  rid  of  the  insects  already  in 
the  bedstead.  Having  freed  the  bedsteads, 
his  next  point  was  to  keep  the  bugs  out.  He 
took  old  tomato  cans,  removed  the  tops,  and 
set  one  under  each  leg  of  the  bedstead,  and 
partly  filled  them  with  water.  This  method 
was  a  complete  success  ;  the  water  in  the 
cans  offered  an  impassable  barrier  to  the 
marauders,  and  he  afterwards  was  free  from 
the  attacks  of  those  established  in  the  floor 
and  walls.  This  insulation,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  bedstead  reminds  us  of  an  account  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  Scorpion  that  we  were 
told  in  Mexico.  The  Scorpion  makes  a  most 
painful  bite,  but  it  is  by  no  means,  as  gener¬ 
ally  supposed,  deadly.  A  Mexican  officer  told 
us  that  being  where  scorpions  were  especially 
abundant,  he  fitted  his  bedstead  with  dishes 
of  water  under  the  legs.  This  answered  for 
a  night  or  two,  after  which  the  scorpions 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  room  (for  it  can 
hardly  be  called  ceiling),  and  dropped  down 
upon  his  bed.  If  Yankee  bed-bugs  are  as 
cute  as  Mexican  scorpions,  that  are  above 
described,  the  “  protection  will  not  protect.” 
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Farm  Hygiene. 

BY  F.  S.  BILLINAS,  VETERINARY  SURGEON,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

The  reader  may  not  realize  the  extent  of 
the  meaning  of  the  words  which  head  this 
paper.  Hygiene  means  the  principles  and 
practices  of  keeping  healthy.  Hygiene  is  the 
aim  of  modern  medicine,  i.  e.,  to  keep  well, 
and  to  prevent  disease.  Farm  hygiene  em¬ 
braces  two  different  systems,  or  more  plainly, 
classes  of  animal  life,  hygiene  of  the  farmer 
and  his  family,  as  well  as  that  of  the  animals 
upon  the  farm.  Leaving  out  of  the  question 
for  the  present  the  important  topic  of  the 
health  of  the  farmer  and  his  family,  we  turn 
to  the  second  part  of  farm  hygiene,  that  of 
our  domestic  animals.  Of  animal  hygiene 
something  has  been  written,  but  it  has  been 
but  little  read,  and  much  less  digested. 

The  hygiene  of  domestic  animals  is  fully 
as  comprehensive  as  that  of  man.  It  in¬ 
cludes,  first,  the  general  health  of  pur  ani¬ 
mals  per  se ;  second,  that  each  animal  shall 
be  kept  in  just  that  condition  which  will  best 
induce  to  the  desired  results,  viz.,  that  the 
working  ox,  or  horse,  shall  "be  in  just  that 
physical  condition  in  which  it  can  do  the 
work  required,  and  still  keep  in  the  best  bod¬ 
ily  condition.  An  emaciated,  overworked 
ox  is  poor  property  at  the  end  of  a  season. 
It  takes  too  long,  and  too  much  feed  to  fit  it 
for  the  market.  A  horse,  in  the  same  condi¬ 
tion,  is  at  once  passed  by  the  dealer.  The 
milch  cow  must  be  so  fed  that  she  will  give 
the  greatest  yield  at  the  least  possible  cost  to 
the  system.  The  market  animal  must  be  so 
fed  that  not  a  pound  of  food  is  wasted,  yet 
the  desired  end,  converting  food  into  flesh, 
attained  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  This 
can  not  be  done  economically  in  the  present 
American  fashion.  The  individuality  of  each 
animal  must  be  studied.  What  will  fatten 
one  will  not  do  it  by  another.  One  cow  will 
give  the  greatest  possible  yield  of  milk  and 
beef,  in  good  condition,  on  an  amount  of 
feed  that  another  will  become  thin  upon.  So 
it  is  of  the  work  animals.  The  farmer  should 
be  fully  conversant  with  the  feeding  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  different  kinds  of  feed,  and 
know  just  how  many  pounds  of  proteine 
stuff,  salts,  ashes,  extractives,  water,  etc., 
each  kind  of  feed  contains,  and  how*  much 
of  each  is  necessary  per  cwt.  to  each  animal 
to  keep  it  in  the  desired  condition.  These  re¬ 
sults  have  all  been  attained  at  Experiment 
Stations.  The  average  being  known,  it  is 
only  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  study  the 
individuality  of  each  animal  to  gain  the  re¬ 
sult  desired. 

There  is  still  another  phase  of  animal  hy¬ 
giene  wrhich  has  received  still  less  recognition 
than  the  above.  It  is  one  of  moral  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  is  the  duty  which  the  producer 
owes  the  consumer.  It  is  this,  that  it  is  the 
former’s  duty  to  keep  only  healthy  animals, 
and  to  keep  them  in  such  condition  that  their 
products  contain  nothing  that  can  be  inju- 
rions  to  the  health  of  the  consumer.  Recent 
research  has  made  it  highly  probable  that  the 
milk  from  cows  afflicted  with  tuberculosis 
contains  specific  germs  capable  of  producing 
a  similar  disease  in  young  animals  when  fed 
upon  it.  If  this  be  true  of  young  animals,  it 
is  no  less  so,  if  such  milk  is  used  to  bring  up 
babes  by  the  bottle  ;  milk  from  cows  affected 
with  garget  assumes  the  characteristics  of 
colostrum.  It  is  known  that  this  peculiar 
material  acts  as  an  intestinal  irritant,  and 
causes  the  expulsion  of  the  meconium,  or 


first  contents  of  the  intestines  in  the  young. 
It  is  also  known  that  if  the  condition  of  the 
new  milk  continues  too  long,  that  it  produces 
a  dangerous  and  sometimes  fatal  form  of  di¬ 
arrhoea  in  the  babe  and  young  animal.  This 
being  so,  may  not  such  milk,  when  mixed 
with  other,  be  one  cause  of  summer  diarrhoea 
among  children,  especially 
of  the  poorer  classes?  Such 
milk  contains  numerous 
forms  of  germ  life,  and 
putrifies  quicker  than  sound 
milk  ;  it  is,  therefore,  cer¬ 
tain  that  chemical  changes 
upon  such  mixed  milk  take 
place  very  quickly,  and  can 
be  the  source  of  disease  to 
the  consumer.  Great  excite¬ 
ment  has  lately  occurred 
with  reference  to  trichina;  in 
our  pork,  and  we  hope  to 
say  something  of  this  here¬ 
after.  The  duty  of  the  farm¬ 
er  is  to  demand  that  Con¬ 
gress  make  appropriations, 
and  take  means  to  investigate  the  subject. 
Meat  contains  other  parasites  which  invade 
man  and  cause  serious  disturbance  to  health. 


A  Handy  Pump  Handle  Device. 

“  A  Constant  Reader  ”  writes:  “We  have 
had  many  pump  handles 
broken  out  by  stock  run¬ 
ning  against  them  when 
they  were  left  up.  We 
tried  fastening  the  handles 
down  with  strings  and 
straps,  but  calves,  colts, 
and  sheep  would  gnaw 
these  in  two  and  let  the 
handle  up,  when  it  was 
liable  to  get  broken,  or 
the  pump  split.  A  hole 
was  bored  in  the  handle 
above  the  fulcrum  pin, 
and  when  the  handle  is 
brought  down  it  comes 
past  the  pump  far  enough 
to  put  an  iron  pin  in  the 
hole,  which  pin  has  se¬ 
cured  our  pump  handle 
from  danger  ever  since.” 
— The  accompanying  en¬ 
graving,  made  from  the 
sketch  sent,  shows  the 
pump  handle  pin.  position  of  the  handle, 
pin,  etc.,  when  held  down  out  of  the  way. 


Local  §ocict  ies— Tlie  Washtenaw, 
OTIcH.— The  greatest  good  is  not  done  by  the 
largest  Societies.  National,  State,  County, 
and  Town  Societies,  all  have  their  uses,  but 
the  most  real  work  is  accomplished  by  the 
smaller  associations,  whether  town  or  vil¬ 
lage,  If  the  farmers,  fruit  growers,  or  gar¬ 
deners,  as  it  may  be,  get  together  once  a 
month,  and  do  nothing.but  become  acquainted 
with  one  another,  a  useful  result  is  ac¬ 
complished.  But  more  than  this  is  done. 
At  these  meetings  subjects  of  general  interest 
are  discussed,  and  every  member  either 
learns  something,  or  tells  others  something, 
and  the  general  knowledge  is  increased.  The 
Cor.  Sec.  of  the  Washtenaw  (Mich.)  Pomo- 
logical  Society  writes  us  that  this  Association 
meets  monthly,  at  Ann  Arbor,  the  locality  of 
the  State  University,  and  a  number  of  the 
Professors  hold  offices  and  take  active  part 


in  the  work  of  the  Society.  Ladies  are 
members  and  aid  in  the  good  work.  Let 
every  other  county  follow  this  example. 


A  Flood  Fence. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Thompson,  Washington  Co.,  Mo,, 


A  FLOOD  GATE  IN  POSITION. 

sends  a  sketch  of  a  flood  fence,  to  put  across 
sloughs  when  they  are  too  wide  for  a  flood 
gate.  The  posts  are  driven  or  otherwise  put 
down  three  to  four  feet,  with  the  tops  about 
j  one  foot  above  ground  ;  the  other  posts,  that 
the  planks  are  nailed  to,  are  bolted  to  the  top 
of  the  inserted  posts,  and  a  wire  is  placed 
over  the  tops.  The  ends  of  the  panel  that  con¬ 
nect  with  the  post  on  the  bank  are  slightly 
nailed  with  cross  strips  near  the  top,  so  as  to 
be  easily  broken  loose  when  the  flood  comes. 
There  are  also  temporary  braces  bearing  up¬ 
stream,  put  in  to  prevent  the  fence  from  fall¬ 
ing,  but  are  easily  washed  out,  -when  the  fence 
falls  down  stream,  and  logs  and  other  ob¬ 
structions  pass  by  readily.  As  soon  as  the 
flood  goes  down,  the  fence  is  easily  raised,  a 
panel  at  a  time,  to  its  proper  place. 


A  Handy  Ladder  Attachment. 

W.  D.  Howard,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass., 
writes  : — “  I  do  not  know  as  you  will  think  a 
boy  15  years  old  can  send  any  information  that 
will  be  worth  publishing  in  the  American 
Agriculturist ;  but  I  have  made  a  drawing  of 
a  handy  attachment  to  go  on  a  ladder  for 
hanging  it  to  a  roof  for  use  in  patching,  or 
in  case  of  a  fire.  I  took  some  old  buggy  tire 
that  was  cast  aside,  and  cut  off  a  piece  30 
inches  long,  with  a  cold 
chisel ;  then  bent  one 
end  up  one  way  and  the 
other  end  the  other  way, 
as  shown  in  the  draw¬ 
ing.  With  a  small  cord  I 
secured  it  to  the  ‘  round  ’ 
of  the  ladder.  Father 
was  so  pleased  with  it 
that  he  told  me  to  send 
a  drawing  and  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  to  you.  It  is 
very  easy  to  make,  and 
answers  the  purpose 
just  as  well  as  one  cost¬ 
ing  a  dollar  or  two.” 

We  are  pleased  to  hear 
from  young  and  ingeni¬ 
ous  farmers,  especially 
when  they  send  so  clear 
a  sketch  and  description 
as  this,  of  a  device  of  their  own  construc¬ 
tion.  The  engraving  shows  the  ladder  hook. 
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Bee  Notes  for  August. 

BY  L.  C.  BOOT. 

These  Notes  are  prepared  about  a  month  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  their  appearance.  In  writing  near  the 
end  of  June,  while  I  endeavor  as  far  as  possible  to 
give  directions  suitable  to  the  month,  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  the  causes  which  may  affect  present 
conditions.  It  is  conceded  that  bees  generally 
were  in  very  poor  condition  in  early  spring,  as  a 
result  of  the  severe  winter.  I  have  urged  that 
those  who  had  been  partially  successful  in  winter¬ 
ing  should  make  extra  efforts  to  give  their  bees 
excellent  care,  as  such  attention  was  quite  likely  to 
be  rewarded  with  ample  returns. 

In  this  locality  the  warm  weather  of  the  last  of 
May  and  early  June  was  very  favorable  to  breed¬ 
ing,  and  a  marked  advance  was  made  in  securing 
an  increase  of  bees.  I  think  I  can  safely  affirm 
that  we  have  never  been  better  able  to  increase  the 
strength  of  our  colonies,  than  during  the  past 
spring.  The  past  week  has  been,  here,  very  cold 
and  unfavorable,  as  much  so,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  our  success  in  increasing  early,  the  condition  of 
our  bees  might  have  been  very  serious.  I  antici¬ 
pate  that  those  who  are  keeping  bees  in  box-hives, 
after  the  old  method,  will  in  many  instances  suffer 
disastrously.  I  again  repeat  that  the  possibil¬ 
ities  of  bee-keeping  are  not  fully  comprehended, 
even  by  some  of  our  active  bee-keepers.  I  do  this 
to  encourage  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the 
best  methods,  which  will  so  surely  lead  to  results 
almost  incredible  to  those  unacquainted  with 
modern  bee-keeping. 

Kate  at  which  Honey  Is  Gathered. 

I  shall  commence  here  to  give,  as  I  have  done 
heretofore,  the  weight  of  honey  taken  from  a 
selected  hive  at  different  dates.  We  have  chosen 
for  this  purpose  one  of  our  best  Italian  colonies, 
and  have  given  it  every  advantage.  The  queen  was 
very  prolific,  and  choicest  combs  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  so  that  she  has  been  able  to  deposit  eggs  to 
her  utmost  capacity.  The  weather  has  been  favor¬ 
able  to  rapid  increase.  The  bees  are  in  a  two-story 
large  Quinby  hive,  which  has  been  supplied  with 
thirty-two  combs,  from  which  the  honey  is  to  be 
taken  with  a  honey  extractor.  I  shall  not  only  give 
the  weight  of  the  honey  as  it  is  taken  out  from 
time  to  time,  but  also  give  the  gain  at  intervals  of 
a  few  hours,  on  different  days,  which  will  prove  of 
interest  to  the  reader. 

The  first  honey  was  extracted  June  25th,  when 
it  was  all  removed  from  the  entire  number  of 
combs.  The  amount  was  96  lbs.  June  26th  was 
the  first  warm,  fair  day  for  over  a  week,  and  duriug 
the  day  they  gathered  over  20  lbs.  In  sections 
where  fall  pasturage  is  not  abundant,  I  would  cau¬ 
tion  bee-keepers  to  not  add  boxes  too  late  in  the 
season,  as  well  as  to  use  care  in  extracting  too  late. 
Many  who  are  inexperienced  may  extend  this  so 
far,  as  to  fail  to  leave  sufficient  stores  for  winter. 

King  Birds  Again. 

A  correspondent  from  Delaware  expresses  an 
opinion,  that  the  king  birds  kill  only  the  drones.  I 
am  satisfied  that  they  do  eat  the  worker  bees  as 
they  return  to  the  hives  with  honey.  Yet,  as  I 
have  heretofore  said,  I  do  not  advise  killing  them. 

Bees  and  Cider. 

Another  correspondent  suggests  that  the  losses 
in  bees  during  this  past  winter  were  largely  due  to 
the  fact,  that  from  the  great  abundance  of  apples, 
bees  appropriated  cider  quite  extensively  during 
the  fall.  It  is  unquestionable  that  the  juice  from 
such  quantities  of  decaying  fruit,  as  well  as  the 
cider  gathered  in  the  vicinity  of  cider  mills,  would 
have  a  deleterious  effect  upon  bees.  While  this 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  the  main  cause  of  our 
heavy  losses,  all  will  agree  that  all  conditions  must 
be  most  favorable  during  such  severe  weather,  if 
success  is  to  be  attained.  Good,  well  cured,  and 
sealed  honey  is  essential, and  where  cider  is  gathered 
in  abundance  late  in  the  fall,  this  condition  can 
hardly  be  secured. 


Ginseng  and  Its  Culture.— The  root  of  our 
native  Ginseng  (Aralia  quinquefolia)  is  so  much  in 
appearance,  taste,  etc.,  like  the  Ginseng  so  highly 


esteemed  by  the  Chinese,  that  it  is  often  exported 
and  sold  to  the  Orientals  at  a  high  price.  As 
it  is  probable  that  our  Ginseng  root  is  equally 
harmless  with  the  Asiatic,  there  is  no  harm  done  by 
substituting  the  one  for  the  other,  as  both  are 
probably  inert  so  far  as  any  real  medicinal  qualities 
are  concerned.  A  number  of  years  ago  our  exports 
of  Ginseng  were  large  and  profitable,  but  of  late 
the  plant,  never  very  abundant,  has  become  very 
scarce.  This  falling  off  of  the  wild  supply  has 
caused  several  to  ask  about  its  culture,  and  where 
seeds  may  be  obtained.  We  doub  if  cultivation  of 
the  plant  under  ordinary  conditions,  can  be  at¬ 
tended  with  success.  In  the  wild  state,  Ginseng  is 
only  found  growing  in  deep,  rich  woods,  and  never 
any  where  very  abundant.  That  a  plant  with  such 
a  natural  preference  for  shade,  can  be  cultivated  to 
a  profitable  extent,  is  very  doubtful.  While  little 
is  known  about  it,  the  roots  show  that  it  requires 
several  years  to  bring  them  to  a  proper  size  for 
commerce,  and  from  our  knowledge  of  other  plants 
belonging  to  similar  localities,  we  are  quite  sure 
that  its  successful  culture  in  the  open  field  is  not 
practicable.  In  some  unusual  location,  as  between 
rows  of  nursery  trees,  it  might  succeed  after  a 
fashion,  but  in  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that, 
so  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  its  culture 
on  a  large  scale  is  not  very  promising. 


Coverlets  from  Silkweed  Down. 

BY  DK.  J.  CKEtTZE. 


The  Milkweed  or  Silkweed,  Asclepias  Syriaca,  A. 
Carnuti ,  etc.,  is  so  common  as  to  be  looked  upon  by 
many  as  a  weed.  At  the  same  time,  for  various 
reasons,  it  attracts  more  attention  than  perhaps  any 
other  widely  disseminated  plant.  The  fragrance  of 
its  flowers,  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  its  milky  juice, 
its  strange  pod  and  silky  down,  cannot  fail  to 
render  the  plant  conspicuous.  Several  times  efforts 
have  been  made  to  find  some  use  for  it,  but  if  I  am 
well  informed,  so  far  without  success.  More  than 
Once  it  has  been  proposed  to  spin  the  down  or  silk, 
but  it  lacks  the  toughness  necessary  for  a  textile 
material.  In  the  country  the  silk  is  occasionally 
employed  for  filling  pillows  or  mattresses,  but  it  is 
too  unelastic,  and  too  prone  to  “felt”  to  last  any 
length  of  time.  In  1875,  at  the  meeting  of  the 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association  in  Boston, 
Mr.  William  Saunders,  of  London,  Canada,  spoke 
of  efforts  then  made  to  extract  rubber  from  the 
plant.  That  it  contains  much  caoutchouc  is  un¬ 
doubted,  but  the  process  of  extraction — percolation 
with  bisulphate  of  carbon — has  probably  proved  too 
expensive,  as  the  project  appears  to  have  been 
abandoned.  Last  summer,  being  in  the  countryat 
the  season  when  the  pods  become  ripe,  I  put  into 
execution  a  project  that  I  had  formed  some  time 
before,  but  had  not  been  able  to  bring  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  This  was  to  collect  the  silk  to  make  a  bed 
coverlet  for  the  winter,  to  replace  eider  down.  As 
my  experiment  proved  successful,  I  will  describe 
my  process  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist.  It  is  as  follows  : 

Near  the  end  of  August,  or  the  beginning  of 
September,  when  the  pods  are  nearly  ripe,  and 
some  of  the  silk  is  seen  floating  in  the  fields,  collect 
a  good  batch  of  the  pods,  and  spread  them  in  the 
shade  for  a  day  or  two.  This  has  the  effect  of  dry¬ 
ing  up  the  sap,  so  that  on  shelling  the  pods  no 
milky  juice  escapes  to  stain  the  hands  and  clothes. 
As  soon  as  the  green  shells  are  removed,  the  seeds 
should  be  scraped  off  with  a  blunt  knife.  This  is 
another  important  point,  for  if  the  inside  of  the 
pod  is  allowed  to  dry  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
separate  the  seeds  without  having  the  silk  flying 
all  over  the  room,  while  the  green  seeds  are 
scraped  off  very  easily  and  rapidly.  This  being 
done,  the  bundles  of  silk — for  such  is  their  appear¬ 
ance — are  spread  on  shelves,  or  in  any  convenient 
place,  and  left  to  become  almost  dry.  Finally  the 
cores  are  removed  from  the  center,  and  the  silk  is 
put  into  bed  ticking  of  the  proper  shape,  and 
sewed  up.  On  drying  completely,  the  silk  swells 
considerably,  and  thus  makes  an  extremely  warm 
and  light  coverlet.  When  freshly  made,  it  com¬ 


pares  favorably  with  real  eiderdown.  But,  remem¬ 
ber  it  must  always  be  used  over  the  body,  not  under 
it.  Its  principal  advantage  is  its  remarkable  light¬ 
ness.  Spread  over  the  feet,  it  keeps  them  very 
warm,  and  yet  scarcely  any  weight  is  noticed.  Be¬ 
fore  ending,  I  must  say  that,  owing  to  the  great 
liability  of  the  silk  to  “felt,”  the  milkweed  cover¬ 
let  is  in  really  good  condition  for  only  one  winter. 
Mine  has  been  found  very  comfortable  during  the 
past  unusually  cold  season,  and  I  propose  to  make 
another  this  summer.  When  not  in  use  the  down 
will  keep  intact  for  a  long  while.  I  had  some  in  a 
paper  bag  for  eight  years,  that  remained  as  good  as 
ever ;  worms  do  not  attack  it.  One  more  word  ; 
on  handling  the  pods,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  some 
stains  from  the  milky  juice.  On  drying,  this  leaves 
a  black  spot.  As  the  stain  consists  of  caoutchouc, 
pure  and  simple,  it  can  be  removed  by  its  most 
common  solvents,  namely,  grease  or  butter.  First 
rub  the  spots  with  any  sort  of  grease,  until  the 
black  substance  is  dissolved,  then  wash  your  hands 
with  soap  and  water. 


The  Bicycle— Its  Utility,  etc. 

There  is  much  general  interest  now  in  this  means 
of  locomotion,  in  our  own  country,  and  still  more 
in  England.  The  long-time  Editor  of  one  of  our 
leading  religious  journals,  himself  a  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  recently  crossed  the  Atlantic,  with  his 
son,  with  the  intention  of  travelling  through  Scot¬ 
land  and  England,  and  part  of  the  Continent,  upon 
their  bicycles,  which  they  have  used  for  some  time 
at  home.  In  England,  and  occasionally  in  this 
country,  journeys  of  hundreds  of  miles  are  made 
with  the  bicycle.  Some  go  in  this  way  daily  from 
their  country  residences  to  their  city  business. 
Some  clergymen,  especially  in  England,  visit  their 
parishioners,  and  physicians  their  patients,  in  the 
same  way.  In  the  latter  case  a  special  advantage 
is  claimed,  in  the  fact  that  this  sort  of  steed  is 
always  ready  at  the  door  to  respond  instantly  to 
any  call;  also,  that  there  is  no  expense  for  feed, 
for  harness,  or  saddles,  or  blankets,  or  for  vehi¬ 
cles,  and  no  time  lost  in  hitching. 

An  enthusiastic  reader  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  sends  us  a  long  communication  (for  which 
we  have  not  room),  strongly  commending  the 
bicycle  for  farmers’  use  in  going  to  and  from  their 
work,  going  to  town,  etc.  We  will  not  now  discuss 
its  use  on  the  farm  further  than  to  say  that  it  may 
often  be  convenient,  when  the  distances  are  long, 
and  the  roads,  paths,  or  ground  to  be  travelled 
over  is  sufficiently  hard  and  smooth.  Many  of  our 
publie  roads  are  adapted  to  its  use  during  a  large 
part  of  the  year.  Nearly  all  the  public  highways 
in  Great  Britain,  and  on  most  of  the  Continent, 
which  have  been  a  thousand  years  in  use,  are  as 
hard  as  stone,  and  are  very  smooth  ;  and  our  edi¬ 
torial  friends  will  journey  with  all  the  ease  of 
travelling  on  a  barn  floor. 

The  Bicyclists  give  us  some  interesting  state¬ 
ments.  In  the  letter  before  us,  it  is  claimed,  for 
example,  that  to  walk  a  mile  requires  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  just  about  seven  times  as  much  force  as 
to  ride  and  propel  a  good  bicycle  the  same  distance 
— that  is,  on  a  smooth,  level  surface,  we  suppose. 
The  saving  of  time  is  also  claimed  to  be  an  import¬ 
ant  feature,  as  one  can  travel  two  to  five, times  as 
fast  on  the  bicycle  as  on  foot.  We  have  reports 
of  a  speed  in  this  country  of  one  mile  in  2  minutes 
47  seconds  ;  ten  miles  in  371  minutes ;  fifty  miles 
in  31/*  hours ;  and  one  hundred  miles  in  7  hours. 

Another  correspondent  thinks  that  the  bicycle  is 
to  be  a  promoter  of  social  intercourse  and  friend¬ 
ship,  since,  with  it,  far  less  time  and  expense  will 
be  required  to  call  upon  relatives  and  friends 
twenty,  fifty,  or  more  miles  away.  Also,  that  as 
soon  as  farmers  have  the  bicycle  in  general  use,  they 
will  make  much  more  frequent  visits  to  neighbor¬ 
ing  farms,  even  those  quite  distant,  to  see,  ob¬ 
serve,  and  learn.  Also,  that  “  knowledge  will  be 
more  widely  diffused,  since  those  who  gather 
clubs  of  subscribers  for  your  journal  can,  with  the 
bicycle,  get  around  more  rapidly  and  take  iu  a 
much  wider  circle.”  (For  this  last,  as  well  as  other 
reasons,  we  shall  advise  our  Publishers  to  put  good 
bicycles  iu  their  next  Premium  List.) 
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Nitrogen  as  Nitric  Acid. 

BY  DR.  .T.  B.  LA  WES,  ROTHAMSTED,  ENGLAND. 

In  one  of  the  arable  fields  at  Rothamsted 
we  placed,  ten  years  ago,  three  gauges,  each 
having  an  area  of  '/,ooo  of  an  acre,  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  depths  of  20,  40,  and  60  inches  below  the 
surface.  The  operation  was  performed  with¬ 
out  any  disturbance  of  the  soil,  and  no  vege¬ 
tation  is  allowed  to  grow  upon  the  area  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  drain  gauges  themselves.  Close 
to  them  is  a  rain  gauge  of  a  similar  size. 
We  obtain  by  this  arrangement  a  knowledge 
of  the  rain-fall,  and  also  of  the  amount  of 
rain  water  which  passes  through  the  soil  at 
different  depths.  From  time  to  time  analyses 
have  been  made  of  the  water  passing  through 
the  soil,  and  latterly  the  whole  of  the  Nitric 
Acid  and  Chlorine  which  the  water  contained 
has  been  determined.  The  results  are  in 
course  of  publication.  I  do  not  propose, 
therefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  do  more 
than  point  out  the  important  bearing  these  in¬ 
vestigations  have  upon  practical  agriculture. 

The  whole  liistory  of  Nitric  Acid,  as  regards 
its  bearing  upon  vegetation,  is  of  quite  recent 
date.  The  time  is  within  my  own  recollec¬ 
tion  when  it  was  a  question  of  doubt  whether 
the  effect  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  on  vegetation 
was  due  to  the  Nitrogen  or  the  Soda.  At  the 
present  time  it  may  be  said  that  every  farmer 
has  an  interest  in  Nitric  Acid,  and  that  a  cor¬ 
rect  knowledge  of  its  properties  and  action,, 
with  relation  to  our  soil  and  crops,  must  be 
the  basis  of  all  agricultural  science. 

The  amount  of  Nitrogen  which  passes 
through  the  Rothamsted  drain  gauges  every 
year  since  they  were  established,  if  calculated 
upon  an  acre  of  land,  would  exceed  40  lbs.  in 
weight.  I  have  made  an  estimate  of  the 
Nitrogen  contained  in  the  crops  grown  in  the 
United  States,  taking  as  my  basis  the  average 
produce  over  the  whole  country  for  ten  years, 
and  the  amount  removed  per  acre  would  be 
very  much  less  than  this.  Upon  ordinary 
arable  land,  therefore,  which  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  fertile,  and  has  remained  uncropped 
and  at  rest,  more  Nitrogen  passes  each  year 
through  the  soil  than  we  should  find  in  an 
ordinary  crop  of  grain,  potatoes,  or  hay,  grown 
in  the  States.  Let  us  add  to  this  fact  three 
others.  (1.)  That  the  water  passing  through 
these  gauges  is  much  richer  in  Nitrogen  than 
the  rain  which  falls  upon  them.  (2.)  That  it 
is  richer  in  Nitrogen  in  the  autumn  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year.  (3.)  That  the 
drainage  water  collected  in  another  field, 
where  a  crop  of  wheat  was  in  luxuriant 
growth,  contained  no  Nitric  Acid  at  all,  and 
we  have  before  us  a  basis  from  which  some 
very  important  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

We  learn  that  the  most  important  ingredi¬ 
ent  of  the  food  of  all  plants,  as  also  the  most 
expensive  when  used  artificially,  is  continu¬ 
ally  produced  in  our  soils,  is  continually  mov¬ 
ing  about,  continually  being  taken  up  by 
vegetation,  and  continually  being  washed 
away  and  lost.  Such  being  the  case,  it  fol¬ 
lows  as  a  necessary  consequence  that  the 
amount  of  Nitrogen  that  analysis  has  proved 
to  be  contained  in  our  crops  is  not  a  correct 
measure  of  the  exhaustion  of  this  substance, 
but  we  must  add  to  it  the  amount  of  Nitric 
Acid  which  is  lost  from  the  crop  being  unable 
to  take  it  up  from  one  cause  or  another.  I 
will  endeavor  to  explain  my  meaning  by  an 
illustration  taken  from  an  ordinary  operation 


in  farming.  A  farmer  sows  two  fields,  one 
with  Wheat  only,  one  with  Wheat  and  Tim¬ 
othy,  Clover,  Rye-grass,  or  an  assortment  of 
these  plants.  The  Wheat  is  sown  before  the 
seeds,  and  takes  the  largest  share  of  the  light 
and  food  :  soon  after  blooming  the  Wheat 
ceases  to  gather  food  from  the  soil,  and  in 
the  early  summer,  the  crop  being  ripe,  is 
carried  away.  The  seeds-  are  thus  relieved 
from  a  powerful  antagonist,  and,  having  com¬ 
plete  possession  of  the  soil,  continue  to  grow 
both  above  and  below  it  until  they  are  stopped 
by  frost ;  even  then  it  is  probable  that  the 
roots,  which  are  beneath  the  region  of  frost, 
grow  and  collect  food. 

Assuming  the  wheat  field  not  sown  with 
grass  to  be  without  weeds  at  the  time  of  har¬ 
vest,  and  afterwards  (a  very  improbable  as¬ 
sumption,  I  admit)  it  would  resemble  the  soil 
of  my  drain  gauges,  and  be  subject  to  the 
same  losses  from  the  washing  out  of  the 
Nitric  Acid  by  the  winter  rains.  A  high  tem¬ 
perature  is  favorable  to  the  production  of 
Nitric  Acid  in  our  soil,  and  the  collecting 
power  of  the  Wheat  has  ceased  before  the 
highest  temperature  of  the  summer  has  been 
reached.  We  may  make  an  imaginary  sum 
of  the  result  as  follows  : 

Lbs.  of  Nitrogen  washed  aioay  per  acre. 


From  soil  without  vegetation . . 40 

From  soil  with  Wheat,  15  lbs.  retained  by  crop . 25 

From  soil  with  Wheat  and  seeds — retained  by  Wheat, 

15  lbs. ;  by  seeds,  25  lbs .  5 


Green  vegetation  is  the  great  agent  by 
which  Nitric  Acid  is  converted  into  insoluble 
forms ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  before 
we  can  assign  to  any  of  our  crops  their  proper 
economic  function  in  a  rotation,  we  must 
take  into  account  both  the  length  of  time 
to  which  the  period  of  their  growth  extends, 
and  also  the  range  and  depth  of  their  roots. 
The  tendency  of  the  Rothamsted  experiments 
is  eveiy  year1  leading  us  more  and  more  to 
the  conclusion,  that  the  source  of  Nitrogen 
in  our  crops  is  to  be  found  in  the  amount 
of  that  substance  stored  up  in  our  soils.  If 
further  investigation  should  establish  this  to 
be  absolutely  true,  the  current  ideas  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  properties  of  several  of  our  crops 
will  require  considerable  modification. 


Seedling  Peaches  and  Other  Fruits. 

Our  cultivated  fruits  are  unnatural  or, 
more  properly,  abnormal  products.  In  the 
natural  state  the  fruit  serves  to  protect  and 
nourish  the  seed  until  its  growth  is  perfected. 
When  the  fruit  falls  to  the  ground  it,  in  many 
cases,  decays  and  nourishes  the  young  plants 
that  spring  from  the  seeds  it  contains.  Many 
fruits  are  pulpy  and  attractive  to  birds,  no 
doubt  to  induce  them  to  eat  them,  and  thus 
aid  in  scattering  the  seeds  far  and  wide. 
Through  many  ages  of  cultivation,  the  pulpy 
portions  of  edible  fruits  have  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased  in  size,  and  they  are  all  in  this  respect 
very  different  from  the  fruit  of  the  same 
plants  in  the  wild  state,  and  also  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  one  another.  When  the  seeds  of 
these  unnatural  fruits  are  sown  they  produce 
trees,  the  fruits  of  which  may  in  some  rare 
instances  be  better  than  those  from  which  the 
seeds  came,  but  in  the  vast  majority  of  seed¬ 
lings  the  fruit  is  poorer  than  that  of  the 
parent  tree.  In  view  of  this  uncertainty  in 
reproducing  fruits  by  seeds,  we  make  use  of 
budding,  grafting,  layers,  cuttings,  or  what¬ 
ever  will  sub-divide  and  continue  the  plant 


itself.  Among  cultivated  fruits  none  are  so 
nearly  reproduced  true  from  seed  as  the 
peach.  If  the  stone  of  a  good  peach  be 
planted,  the  tree  that  springs  from  it  is  very 
likely  to  produce  peaches  which,  though  they 
may  not  be  exactly  like  the  original,  will  be 
very  good  peaches.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  country  is  full  of  excellent  seedling 
peaches.  But  in  the  peach  trade,  uniformity 
in  the  fruit  is  very  desirable,  and  though  an 
orchard  of  seedling  peaches  might  yield  many 
excellent  fruits, yet  for  the  market,  the  grower 
must  have  the  product  of  his  trees  all  alike, 
hence  he  buds  them  to  make  sure  of  this. 
There  are  some  varieties  of  the  peach  that 
reproduce  themselves  from  seed  with  a  great 
deal  of  certainty.  Take  the  “  Columbia,”  one 
of  the  oldest  of  our  peaches,  for  example.  The 
seed  of  this  is  very  sure  to  produce  a  tree 
that  will  give  excellent  fruit  closely  resemb¬ 
ling  the  parent ;  these  seedlings  have  been 
raised  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
have  been  given  distinct  names,  but  when  the 
fruit  is  compared  with  that  of  the  original 
“  Columbia,”  it  is  not  possible  to  find  any  real 
difference.  The  old  “  Indian  Blood,”  or 
“Blood  Clingstone,”  is  another  peach  that 
reproduces  itself  very  closely.  Several  of  the 
newer  early  peaches  of  the  past  few  years 
are  so  much  alike,  that  if  one  of  each  is  placed 
upon  a  plate,  our  most  skilled  pomologists  con¬ 
fess  themselves  unable  to  distinguish  them 
with  certainty,  yet  they  are  no  doubt  distinct 
seedlings.  We  are  led  to  these  remarks  by 
several  letters  of  inquiry  as  to  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  cultivated  fruits  by  seed.  The  peach, 
from  the  fact  that  it  comes  into  bearing  sooner 
than  other  fruit  trees,  has  been  watched  more 
closely  than  other  fruits,  and  we  find  that  in 
the  case  of  the  peach,  the  reproduction  is 
often,  so  far  as  the  fruit  goes,  identical  with 
that  of  the  parent.  A  case  in  point  comes 
from  Mr.  E.  Bauer,  the  Secretary  of  the  Wash¬ 
tenaw  Co.  (Mich.)  Pomological  Society,  who 
states  that  peaches  are  promising  remarkably 
well  in  that  County,  and  that  those  who  were 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  planted  “  Hill’s  Chili,” 
are  likely  to  have  nearly  a  full  crop.  “  Hill’s 
Chili,”  is  an  old  variety  from  Central  New 
York,  which  has  of  late  come  into  prominence 
on  account  of  its  hardiness.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Washtenaw  Society,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  informs  us,  there  were  statements  made 
as  to  the  reproduction  of  this  variety  from 
the  seed,  and  that  several  members  testified 
to  the  fact  that  this  variety,  when  raised  from 
the  seed,  was  improved  in  the  hardiness  of 
the  tree  as  well  as  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 
The  Secretary  asks  our  opinion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Our  opinion  is,  that  the  fact  that  the 
seedlings  are  an  improvement  upon  the  origi¬ 
nal  indicates  uncertainty  in  this  mode  of 
propagation,  just  as  much  as  would  a  dete¬ 
rioration  in  quality.  It  illustrates  the  fact 
that  to  reproduce  a  peach  or  other  fruit  with 
absolute  certainty  and  exactness,  we  must 
bud  or  graft.  If  we  propagate  by  seeds  we 
take  a  risk,  and  that  an  improvement  upon 
the  original  shows  the  uncertainty  of  this 
method  as  strikingly  as  would  deterioration. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  those  who  have 
orchards  of  “  Hill’s  Chili,”  raised  from  seed, 
will  find  a  lack  of  thorough  uniformity  in  the 
size  and  color  of  the  fruit,  time  of  ripening, 
etc. ,  and  it  will  be  well  to  select  trees  that 
show  any  real  improvement  upon  the  original 
to  propagate  from,  for  it  is  almost  certain 
that  a  continuous  reproduction  from  seed 
will  result  in  a  very  uneven  and  mixed  crop. 
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The  Periodical  Cicada. 

BY  PROP.  C.  V.  RILEY. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
I  gave  an  account  of  the  destructive  Locust  of  the 
West,  to  which  insect,  and  its  family  relations,  the 
term  “locust”  ought  to  be  confined.  It  is  an  or¬ 
thopterous  insect,  with  powerful  jaws  and  im¬ 


Flif.  1.— Cicada  septendccim ;  a.  pupa:  6.  pupa  shell;  c,  perfect  insect 
d,  twig  with  egg  punctures,  nat.  size  ;  e,  eggs,  enlarged. 

mense  destructive  capacity,  and  insects  of  the  same 
family  are  denominated  Locusts  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  have  been  from  time  immemorial. 

Such  are  also  the  Locusts  of  Scripture. 

“Seventeen-rear  Locust.” 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  term  “locust,”  or 
“seventeen-year  locust,”  was  applied  by  the  Puri¬ 
tan  fathers  to  the  Cicada  septendccim  of  Linnaeus, 
an  insect  belonging  to  a  different  order  (Hemiptera), 
and  incapable  of  injury  to  our  field  crops.  The 
term  “locust”  was  bestowed  upon  it  from  an  er¬ 
roneous  notion  that  the  insect  was  the  same  as  one 


Fig.  2. — PUNCTURED  TWIG. 


of  the  locust  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  its  shrilling  was 
contorted  by  them  into  the  threatening  cry  of  “  Pha- 
a-raoh.”  Its  habits  being  then  unknown,  its  sudden 
appearance  in  immense  numbers,  and  at  long  in¬ 
tervals,  gave  rise  to  various  superstitious  notions. 
Even  the  W-like  veins  near  the  tips  of  the  upper 
wings  were  supposed  to  denote  war.  If  the  two 
w’s  deuote  anything,  they  denote  warm  weather,  for 
the  insects  appear  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year. 

It  so  happens  that  two  distinct  broods  of  this 
Cicada  abound  at  this  writing  (June  22d)  in  large 


Fig,  3. — TWIG  WITH  OLD  PUNCTURES. 

portions  of  the  country  South  and  West,  and  the 
numerous  references  to  them  in  the  papers  of  to¬ 
day  as  “  locusts  ”  are  causing  a  good  deal  of  un¬ 
necessary  apprehension,  many  people  confounding 
them  with  the  genuine  destructive  locust  of  the 
West.  I  have  thought,  therefore,  that  a  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  this  false  locust  would  very  properly  sup¬ 
plement  the  account  of  the  real  one. 

There  is  a  seventeen-year  race  ( Cicada  septendccim, 
Linn.),  and  a  thirteen-year  race  ( Cicada  tredecim, 
Riley),  of  this  interesting  Cicada,  each  requiring 
respectively  seventeen  and  thirteen  years  for  full 
development,  all  the  time,  with  the  exception  of  a 
couple  of  months,  being  spent  underground.  The 
periodicity  in  the  appearance  of  these  two  races  is 
so  well  established  that  we  may  calculate  with  cer¬ 
tainty  on  their  future  appearance  in  given  sections 
of  the  country  for  centuries  to  come,  or  as  long  as 
the  present  surface  conditions  of  the  country  may 
presumably  last.  Thus  the  two  broods,  this  year 


occurring,  have  not  appear  ;d  simultaneously  before 
since  1660,  and  will  not  so  appear  againountil  2102.  I 
quote  the  following  localities  where  they  are  now 
appearing  from  my  chronological  history  of  twenty- 
two  distinct  broods,  published  in  1868,  with  the  re¬ 
mark  that  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  the  readers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist  send  me  any  record 
of  the  appearance  or  non-appearance  of  the  insects 
in  the  iocalities  indicated,  or  in  any  other  localities  : 

“  In  1881,  and  at  intervals  of  seven¬ 
teen  years  thereafter,  the  C.  septendecim 
will,  in  all  probability,  appear  in 
Marquette  and  Green  Lake  Counties,  in 
Winconsin,  and  may  also  appear  in 
the  western  part  of  North  Carolina,  and 
about  Wheeling,  Virginia ;  in  Northeast 
Ohio,  and  a  few  in  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa., 
and  Westchester  County,  New  York. 

“In  the  year  1881,  and  at  intervals 
of  thirteen  years  thereafter,  the  C. 
tredecim  will,  probably,  appear  in  South¬ 
ern  Illinois,  throughout  Missouri,  with 
the  exception  of  the  northwestern 
corner,  in  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Indian 
Territory,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  and  North 
and  South  Carolina.” 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Cicada. 

With  the  aid  of  the  accompanying 
illustrations,  this  may  be  very  briefly 
giveu.  The  peculiar  rattling  noise  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  insects  of  this  genus  is 
made  by  the  males  only,  and  by  means 
of  organs,  which  may  be  likened  to  kettle-drums, 
located  in  cavities  behind  the  thorax, the  drum-heads 
being  alternately  tightened  and  loosened  by  the  con¬ 
traction  and  relaxation  of  muscles  attached  inter¬ 
nally.  The  female  is  provided  with  a  complicated 
and  strong  ovipositor,  and  both  sexes  have  a  sharp 
beak  or  h  iustellum,  with  which  they  pierce 
the  bark  of  shrubs  and  trees,  and  thus  obtain 
what  little  sap  they  require  for  nourishment. 

After  pairing,  the  females  deposit  their  eggs 
in  the  twigs  of  different  trees,  and  though  for 
this  purpose  they  seem  to  prefer  the  oaks 
and  the  hickories,  they  oviposit  in  almost 
every  kind  of  deciduous  tree,  and  even  in 
herbaceous  plants,  and  in  evergreens.  The 
eggs  (fig.  1,  e)  are  of  a  pearl  white  color,  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch  long,  and  taper  to  an 
obtuse  point  at  each  end.  They  are  deposited 
in  pairs,  but  separated  by  a  strip  of  wood, 
which  is  wider— and  thus  causes  the  eggs  to 
be  further  apart — at  the  bottom  of  the 
grooves  than  at  their  commencement.  The 
punctured  twigs  bear  the  appearance  of 
figure  2,  and  frequently  break  off  and  die, 
though  the  great  majority  remain  green,  and  re¬ 
cover  from  their  wounds.  In  the  healing  of  the 
punctured  parts,  a  knot  usually  forms  over  each 
puncture.  Figure  3  represents  a  portion  of  an  ap¬ 
ple  twig,  as  it  appears  several  years  after  being 
punctured. 

The  eggs  hatch  in  the  latitude  of  St.  Louis  be¬ 
tween  the  20th  of  July  and  the  1st  of  August,  or  in 
about  six  weeks  after  being  deposited.  The  newly- 
hatched  larva  (fig.  4)  differs  considerably  from  the 
full-grown  larva,  but  principally  in  having  much 
longer  and  distinctly  eiftht-jointed  antennae.  It  is 
quite  active,  and  moves  its  antennae  as  dexterously 
and  as  rapidly  as  an  ant  does.  As  soon  as  it  has 
extricated  itself  from  an  exceedingly  tine  mem¬ 
brane,  which  still  envelops  it  after  it  has  left  the 


undoubtedly  the  moisture  that  exudes  from  the 
roots  of  various  trees,  and  even  if  the  larva  punc¬ 
tures  such  roots  to  obtain  sap — a  supposition  which 
is  not  absolutely  verified — the  injury  resulting  from 
such  feeding  must  be  extremely  unimportant  where 
development  is  as  slow  as  in  this  case.  The  only 
injury  which  the  mature  insects  are  capable  of  is  to 
trees  by  the  hacking  of  the  ovipositor.  This  may 
be,  exceptionally,  quite  severe  on  the  young  or¬ 
chards,  but  trees  have  never  been  known  to  be 
killed  thereby. 

Reports  of  Stinging. 

Such  are  always  current  in  Cicada  years,  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  beak  of  the  Cicada  may  not 
be  used  as  a  weapon  of  defence,  and,  indeed,  some 
persons,  if  their  evidence  is  to  be  relied  on,  have 
been  punctured  by  it  without,  however,  any  ill  ef¬ 
fect.  I  have  handled  hundreds,  and  so  have  many 
others,  without  being  able  to  make  the  insect 
puncture.  As  the  sawing  with  the  ovipositor  is  a 
tedious  and  by  no  means  easy  process,  it  is  quite 
improbable  that  this  instrument  can  be  used  to  in¬ 
flict  the  sting.  The  probability  is,  therefore,  that 
most  of  the  reported  cases  of  stinging  are  due  to  a 
large  Digger-wasp  (Stizus  grandis),  which  buries  the 
Cicada  as  food  for  her  young,  and  often  flies  with 
it  from  the  top  of  a  tree  for  this  purpose.  This 
flight  of  the  wasp  with  her  victim  is  somewhat 
heavy  and  rapid,  and  upon  meeting  an  obstruction 
such  as  the  head  or  neck  of  a  person,  it  would  be 
the  most  natural  thing  for  the  wasp  to  drop  her 
prey  and  retaliate  by  stinging.  The  sting,  like  that 
of  most  other  insects,  will  affect  different  persons 
differently,  and,  in  some  instances,  from  bad  blood 
or  other  idiosyncrasy,  might  prove  very  serious. 

Finally,  the  adoption  of  the  simple  and  easily- 
retained  term  “Cicada”  for  these  insects,  would 
do  away  with  much  of  the  confusion  and  misappre¬ 
hension  alluded  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  article, 


Fig.  4.— A  NEWLY  HATCHED  CICADA  LARVA. 

egg,  the  youDg  Cicada  drops  deliberately  to  the 
ground  ;  its  specific  gravity  being  so  insignificant 
that  it  falls  through  the  air  as  gently  aud  as  softly 
as  does  a  feather. 

The  food  of  the  young  locust  under  ground  is 


THE  DIGGER-WASP  (Stizus  grandis). 


while  the  specific  term  “Periodical”  would  dis¬ 
tinguish  this  particular  species,  whether  in  the 
seventeen  or  thirteen-year  race,  from  the  other 
speeies  of  the  genus. 


Selecting;  See*!  Corn. — Our  great  na¬ 
tional  crop  is  Indian  corn,  and  anything  that  will 
improve  that  crop  is  of  vast  importance.  Much 
may  be  done  to  improve  the  quality  and  increase 
the  yield  by  the  thorough  and  systematic  selection 
of  the  seed  to  be  planted.  It  is  not  enough  to 
plant  plump  grains,  separated  from  the  smaller 
ones  by  means  of  a  sieve.  The  work  of  selection 
should  be  begun  while  the  plants  are  yet  growing, 
and  choosing  those  stalks  that  are  of  vigorous 
growth  and  the  size  and  shape  to  furnish  the  best 
quality  of  fodder.  They  should  be  well  -eared — 
by  this  is  not  understood  that  the  larger  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ears  found  the  better  it  is ;  also  early 
enough  to  complete  growth  before  frosts  come, 
etc.  The  ears  should  be  well  formed,  small  at  the 
butt,  that  they  may  be  broken  off  with  case  in 
husking  ;  the  husks  should  be  soft  and  loose  when 
ripe,  and  the  cob  covered  with  grain  to  the  very 
tip,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  “well  filled  out.”  The 
stalks  that  are  to  furnish  the  seed  for  next  year’s 
planting  should  have  abundant  space  and  the  best 
chance  for  the  most  perfect  growth.  Anything 
that  will  increase  the  vitality,  that  is  the  life  of  the 
grain,  will  be  felt  in  the  coming  crop. 


1881.] 
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Our  Special  Contributors. 

The  reader  will  find  interesting  and  instructive 
■articles  from  no  less  than  ten  special  contributors, 
written  for  this  number  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  from  various  States,  and  embracing  a  wide 
range  of  Subjects. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  of  Rothamsted  (Eng.),  gives 

some  notes  on  Nitrogen  in  Soils - Prof.  C.  V. 

Rilet,  of  the  U.  S.  Entomological  Commission 
describes  and  furnishes  valuable  information  on  the 
Periodical  Cicada,  or  “  Seventeen  and  Thirteen- 
Year  Locusts.” _ Prof.  Bascom,  Presidentof  Wis¬ 

consin  University,  supplies  good  advice  concerning 
Art  in  common  farming _ Prof.  Shelton,  of  Kan¬ 

sas  Agricultural  College,  details  experiments  in 
Eeeding  Swine,  that  are  important,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciple  developed  applies  to  other  domestic  animals 
as  well _ Prof.  Warfield,  of  Maryland  Agricul¬ 

tural  College,  gives  a  very  roseate  view  of  the 
prospects  of  the  “  New  South.”. .  .Prof.  McBryde, 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  describes  a  series 

-of  experiments  in  Feeding  Ensilage _ Edwin 

Atkinson  presents  some  thoughts  on  the  Relation  of 
Railroads  to  Farmers..  ..Col.  Weld  advocates  the 
omission  of  Shoes  from  Horses,  with  illustrations. 
....Db.  F.  S.  Billings,  Boston,  Mass.,  writes  of 
the  care  of  domestic  animals  under  Farm  Hygiene. 

_ Mr.  Nevill’s  Prize  Essay  on  “Keeping  One 

Horse,”  is  concluded. ..  .Many  other  chapters  and 
items  of  interest  and  practical  value  will  be  found 
in  our  well-filled  pages. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


extent.  As  whoever  entertains  the  proposition  of 
one  of  these  swindlers  shows  his  willingness  to 
Become  a  Partner  in  a  Crime, 
it  may  be  asked  why  we  present  this  matter  to  our 
readers,  as  if  we  suspected  that  any  of  them  were 
liable  to  be  this.  We  do  not  give  this  warning  to 
our  readers  for  themselves,  but  it  is  usually  the 
case  that  thoughtless  persons,  those  who  are 
simple  enough  to  be  taken  by  such  schemes,  are 
usually  simple  enough  to  confide  in  and  ask  the 
advice  of  others,  and  that  our  readers  may  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  warn  such,  we  give  the  machinery  of  the 
fraud.  Circulars  are  sent  out,  far  and  wide,  making 
offers,  such  as  “  One  thousand  dollars  in  my  goods 
for  $150,”  and  so  on,  larger  lots  cheaper  in  propor¬ 
tion.  The  victim  must  come  to  the  city,  but  not  to 
the  address  given,  as  “I  only  receive  my  mail 
through  a  friend  who  knows  nothing  of  my  busi¬ 
ness.”  If  a  simpleton  bites,  he  gets  a  minute  letter 
of  instructions.  He  must  write  when  he  will  leave 
for  New  York,  and  the  name  of  his  hotel.  When 
he  starts,  he  must  telegraph  the  fact.  Arrived  at 
the  city,  he  must  be  careful  to  speak  to  no  one,  but 
go  to  his  hotel,  and  at  once  to  his  room,  there  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  swindler,  who  will  assure 
victim  of  his  identity  by  showing  him  one  of  his 
own  letters,  and  saluting  him  as  number  26 — or 
whatever  it  may  be.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of 
warning  and  precaution,  quite  enough  to  put  the 
poor  victim  in  a  nervous  state,  and  when  the  swind¬ 
ler  appears  he  has  an  easy  task  to  get  the  poor  fel¬ 
low’s  money,  and  frighten  him  into  leaving  by  the 
first  conveyance.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
one  of  these  swindlers  recently 

“Woke  up  the  Wrong  Passenger.” 


We  have  recently 
referred  to  the  fact 
that  a  swindle  which 
was  very  prosperous 
towards  and  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  was 
being  gradually  re¬ 
vived — namely,  that 
of  selling  counterfeit 
■!  money,  or,  in  the 
slang  of  the  police,  “  Shoving 
~~  the  queer.”  Our  readers  would 
jjH  be  astonished  at  the  number  of 
these  schemes  that  are  being 
quietly,  but  industriously  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  present  time. 
This  is  one  of  those  swindles  that,  fortunately,  need 
not  touch  any  honest  person.  Only  those  who  are 
willing  to  engage  in  the  crime  of  passing  counter¬ 
feit  money  are  to  be  caught  by  it.  It  is  true  that 
these  swindlers  present  their  schemes  in  such  a 
plausible  manner,  and  show  that  the  profits  on  a 
small  investment  are  so  large  that  a  simple-minded 
person,  who  has  no  thought  of  a  criminal  act,  may 
be  drawn  into  the  trap.  The  circulars  are  careful 
to  show  that  the  imitations  of  greenbacks  are  so 
close  that  they  cannot  be  detected  from  the  real, 
and  are  therefore  just  as  good — for  at  present  it  is 
not  sought  to  disguise  the  traffic  by  use  of  such 
terms  as  “goods,”  “cigars,”  and  others.  We  have 
before  stated  that 


No  Counterfeit  Money  Whatever 

is  concerned  in  these  transactions.  By  the  offer  of 
•counterfeit  bills  in  large  sums  for  real  money  in 
much  smaller  sums,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  swindler 
to  get  an  interview  with  his  victim,  and  to  get  hold 
of  his  good  money  by  pretending  to  give  him  a  par¬ 
cel  of  counterfeit  bills ;  but  before  these  bills  can 
be  examined  the  victim  is  hurried  off  by  acting  on 
his  fears,  and  he  is  hastily  started  on  his  way 
home  by  suggestions  of  possible  arrest.  The  victim, 
knowing  that  he  is  guilty,  is  very  willing  to  be 
shown  the  quickest  way  out  of  the  city.  It  is  only 
when  far  enough  on  his  road  home  to  feel  that  it  is 
safe  to  do  so,  that  the  purchaser  opens  his  parcel 
and,  of  course,  finds  it  valueless.  Such  a  person 
has  no  redress;  to  make  a  complaint,  he  must  ad¬ 
mit  he  intended  to  buy  aud  circulate  counterfeit 
money.  Hence  such  cases  are  rarely  heard  of,  yet 
we  have  reason  to  know  that  this  swindle  has, 
within  the  past  year  or  so,  increased  to  an  alarming 


Correspondence  passed  between  one  of  these  chaps 
and  a  person  in  a  New  England  city.  All  the  details 
of  the  meeting  were  arranged  and  the  appointment 
kept.  In  due  time  the  New  England  man  was  in 
his  room  at  the  designated  hotel ;  the  sender  of  the 
circular  called,  showed  N.  E.  man^his  own  letter, 
and  saluted  him  as  No.  18,  or  the  number  fixed 
upon.  Down  East  man  presented  his  hand,  but  it 
had  a  revolver  in  it,  and  assured  his  caller  that  he 
was  of  the  U.  S.  Post-office  Department,  and  he 
would  thank  his  friend  to  walk  to  Ludlow  Street 
Jail !  Probably  all  that  can  come  of  it  will  be  a 
charge  of  using  the  mails  for  fraudulent  purposes. 
New  York  is  the  “  Head  Center”  of  this  particular 
swindle,  aud  the  officials  do  all  in  their  power  to 

cheek  its  now  rapid  increase . While  some 

swindles  make  New  York  their  center,  for  real 
“out-and-outers”  Cincinnati,  O.,  takes  the  lead. 
In  the  fine  arts,  especially,  some  of  the  Cincinnati 
offers  are  far  ahead  of  anything  poor  Gotham  has 
to  show.  There  is  to  be  a  paper  and  it  is  to  be 
“  The  Hearthstone,” 

and  whoever  will  send  a  dollar  is  to  receive,  not  a 
“machine-made  engraving  or  chromo,”  but  “gen¬ 
uine  oil  paintings”  on  canvas,  painted  by  hand  by 
the  same  process  and  with  the  same  tools  that  a 
Meissonier  or  a  Church  or  a  Vincent  or  a  Colby 
would  use  !”  “  Same  tools  ”  is  good.  A  common 

grave-stone  cutter  uses  the  “same  tools”  as  did 
Canova  or  Powers,  but  the  work  may  be  slightly 
different.  What  is  very  funny  in  the  matter  is,  that 
in  the  list  of  paintings  several  are  said  to  be  by  one 
“  Dusseldorf  ”  ! . . .  .The  increased  immigration  from 
Europe  seems  to  be  made  use  of  by  speculators, 
who  send  circulars,  especially  throughout  the 
Western  States,  asking  farmers  to  give  the  price 
they  will  sell  their  farms  for,  and  also  to  get  their 
Neighbors  to  Pledge  to  Sell  their  Farms 
at  a  certain  price.  There  is  too  much  circumlocu¬ 
tion  about  the  circulars,  that  we  have  seen  for  a 
square  trade,  and  it  is  well  to  repeat  a  word  of 
warning  : — Do  not  pledge  yourself  to  a  stranger  to 
do  anything  in  the  future,  and  above  all  things,  do 
not  agree  to  sell  your  farm.  The  sale  of  one’s 
home  is  a  serious  matter,  and  should  never  occur 
unless  for  the  best  of  reasons — never  in  a  spirit  of 
speculation.  With  regard  to  this  and  other  similar 
schemes  our  advice  is  to 

Be  Cautious  of  all  Unusual  Methods 

of  doing  business . The  Battery  business  appears 

under  new  forms.  The  advertisements  of  some  are 


amusing  reading,  or  would  be  so,  did  we  not  know 
that  they  must  impose  upon  the  credulous  and  un¬ 
suspecting.  One  of  the  new  humbugs  starts  out 
with  the  statement  that  “The  Germ  of  all  life  is 
Electricity,”  and  goes  on  to  show  that  the  elec¬ 
tricity  of  this  “battery”  is  essential  to  preserving 
life.  We  are  informed  that  “as  lightning  purifies 
the  air,  so  must  electricity  purify  the  blood,”  and 
a  vast  amount  of  similar  nonsense.  We  see  no 
reason  to  modify  our  statement  made  many  months 
ago  that  these  advertised  “  batteries  ”  sold  for  a 
dollar  or  less,  to  be  worn  against  the  breast,  or  else¬ 
where  on  the  body  as  a  sort  of  pad  or  medal,  are, 
so  far  as  we  have  seen  them,  one  and  all  absolutely 

useless . The  latest  development  in  the  way  of 

Medical  Electrical  Appliances 
is  not  a  “battery,”  or  pads,  but  a  sort  of  clothing 
to  cover  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  material  is 
very  much  perforated  with  eyelets,  some  of  the  affairs 
being  crooked  for  the  shoulders,  straight  to  serve  as 
belts  and  insoles,  and  made  up  in  the  form  of  corsets, 
etc.,  to  apply  to  a  large  6hare  of  the  chest.  We  are 
told  in  regard  to  these  affairs  that  “  each  eyelet  is  a 
galvanic  cell  attached  to  a  series  of  powerful  mag¬ 
nets.”  When  we  consider  the  number  of  these 
eyelets  in  every  part  of  this  clothing,  and  consider 
that  each  eyelet  is  connected  with  a  series  of  some¬ 
thing  powerful,  we  shudder  to  think  what  the  com¬ 
bined  power  might  be,  if  it  had  any.  We  are  shown 
pictures  of  persons  of  both  sexes  with  these  won¬ 
derful  appliances  worn  over  the  under-clothing. 
Those  who  know  anything  about  galvanic  or  mag¬ 
netic  action,  are  aware  that  there  must  be  actual 
contact  before  these  forms  of  electricity  can  be 
conveyed  from  one  substance  to  another,  and  that 
the  thinnest  under-clothing  would  shut  off  all  elec¬ 
tricity  from  the  body,  provided  any  were  present. 
One  of  the  circulars  advertising  this  clothing  seems 
to  be  quite  out  with  the  physicians  of  Brooklyn,  as 
it  informs  us  that  “nine-tenths  of  the  medical  men 
of  Brooklyn  are  nothing  less  than  murderers  ” — a 
statement  that  is  quite  important  if  true,  and  should 
receive  the  attention  of  the  police  at  once. 


Bliss’  American  Wonder  Pea. 

We  intended  to  plant  this  pea  alongside  of  and 
in  direct  contrast  with  early  dwarf  peas,  but  over¬ 
looked  the  matter  at  planting  time.  It  was  planted 
at  various  times  by  itself,  and  each  crop  in  earli¬ 
ness,  productiveness,  and  excellence,  fully  sus¬ 
tained  all  that  had  been  claimed  for  the  variety. 
As  to  quality,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is 
superlatively  fine.  If  any  pea  is  better  (we.  admit 
that  the  later  “  Champion  of  England  ”  is  as  good), 
we  wish  to  see  and  grow  that  pea.  But  among  its 
other  excellent  qualities,  earliness  is  claimed  for 
this  new  variety.  Knowing  that  a  neighbor,  a  few 
miles  away,  Mr.  L.  B.  Stone,  had  sown  “Bliss’ 
American  Wonder”  side  by  side  with  “Little 
Gem,”  heretofore  our  best  Early  Dwarf  pea,  we  re¬ 
quested  him  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  two.  Mr. 
S.  planted  both  varieties  in  the  same  soil  on  April 
24th,  and  both  had  in  all  respects  the  same  treat¬ 
ment.  The  vines  of  “Little  Gem”  averaged  15 
inches  in  hight,  while  those  of  the  “  Wonder  ”  were 
only  about  10  inches.  Mr.  Stone  says :  “  I  pulled 
up  35  vines  of  each  variety,  and  picked  all  the  pods 
from  each.  There  were  107  pods  on  the  ‘  Gems,’ 
and  111  on  the  ‘  Wonders.’  When  shelled,  the 
‘Gems’  produced  a  little  more  than  a  gill,  and 
the  ‘  Wonders’  a  little  over  half  a  pint.”  Mr.  Stone 
adds:  “The  35  vines  of  both  varieties  occupied 
about  three  feet  of  row,  or  one  vine  to  the  inch, 
which  I  think  is  too  close.  The  ‘  Wonder  ’  was  to 
all  appearances  a  few  days  in  advance  of  the  ‘  Gem,’ 
aud  gave  more  large  shelled  peas  ;  in  some  pods 
there  were  eight  large  peas,  nearly  all  full-grown, 
and  the  thoroughly  grown  pods  nearly  all  averaged 
six  peas,  while  the  ‘  Gems  ’  would  not  average  four 
well  grown  peas  to  the  pod.” — We  thank  Mr.  Stone 
for  these  facts,  which  quite  confirm  our  impressions. 
Both  here  and  in  Europe,  in  England  as  well  as  on 
the  Continent,  the  new  variety  has  taken  its  place 
in  the  front  rank.  We  can  safely  commend  “Bliss’ 
American  Wonder”  as  the  very  best  of  all  the  early 
dwarf  varieties  in  cultivation. 
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A  Home-made  Hoot  Washer. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Smith,  Accomack  Co.,Va.,  writes: 
“I  often  see  illustrations  of  different  kinds 
of  root  cutters,  but  none  of  root  washers. 
I  Bend  you  a  rough  sketch  of  one  which  is 
home-made,  and  which  I  find  very  useful. 
It  washes  the  roots  quickly,  and  avoids  wet¬ 
ting  the  hands,  which  is  an  important  point  in 
cold  weather.  The  washer  is  made  out  of  a 
good,  strong  barrel.  Bore  a  2-inch  hole  in 
the  center  of  each  barrel  head,  and  put  in  an 
oak  shaft  2  by  3  inches,  and  long  enough 
to  reach  through  the  barrel,  one  end  extend¬ 
ing  about  6  inches  outside.  In  this  end  a 


iy4-inch  hole  is  bored  for  the  insertion  of  a 
lever,  some  18  inches  long.  Three-fourth 
inch  holes  are  bored  in  the  shaft,  2  inches 
from  each  other,  the  whole  length  of  the 
shaft  within  the  barrel.  Stout  oak  pegs  are 
inserted  in  these  holes,  and  of  sufficient 
length  to  reach  within  ’/2  inch  of  the  sides  of 
the  barrel.  It  will  be  necessary  to  take  out 
one  head  from  the  barrel  to  get  this  shaft  in 
place  ;  this  done,  turn  the  barrel  bung  up  ; 
saw  out  5  staves  between  the  central  hoops, 
thus  leaving  a  place  for  putting  in  and  tak¬ 
ing  out  the  roots.  In  washing,  pour  in  4  or 
5  pailfuls  of  water  with  a  basket  of  roots  ; 
give  the  lever  a  few  quick  turns,  when  the 
roots  will  be  clean ;  turn  the  lever  either 
way,  and  the  roots  are  brought  above  the 
water.  ” — The  accompanying  engraving  which 
shows  the  Root  Washer  in  cross-section,  was 
made  from  a  sketch  sent  us  by  Mr.  Smith. 


Experiments  in  Pig  Feeding, 

MADE  AT  THE  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  MANHAT¬ 
TAN,  KANSAS,  BY  E.  M.  SHELTON,  PROF.  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  to  most  readers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  that  a  very  large 
proportion,  practically  all,  of  the  beef  and 
pork  made  in  the  West  comes  from  animals 
that  have  received  no  artificial  shelter  during 
the  feeding  season,  which  is  almost  invari¬ 
ably  late  fall,  and  early  winter.  In  some 
cases  the  “feed  lot”  is  located  in  a  belt  of 
timber,  or  a  “sink”  in  the  prairie,  but  in  very 
many  cases  not  even  this  simple,  natural 
protection  is  furnished  the  fattening  animals. 
How  great  is  the  loss,  if  any,  from  cold  and 
exposure  under  this  method  of  feeding,  is 
a  question  often  asked  by  practical  men. 
With  a  view  of  obtaining  some  facts  bearing 
on  this  point,  the  experiment  detailed  below 
was  undertaken. 

Ten  pigs  were  employed,  all  pure-bred 
Berkshires  of  three  different  litters,  the  ages 
varying  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  months. 
The  pigs— a  remarkably  uniform  lot,  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality — up  to  the  time  the  experi¬ 
ment  began,  had  been  kept  in  a  large  pasture 
field,  receiving  one  ear  of  corn  per  pig,  each 
day.  The  experiment  was  begun  Nov.  1st, 
1880, and  ended  Jan.  6th,  1881,  or  eleven  weeks. 

The  pens  numbering  1  to  5  inclusive  were 


arranged  in  the  basement  of  a  warm  stone 
barn,  and  pens  6  to  10  inclusive  in  an  open 
yard,  on  the  south  side  of  a  close  board  fence, 
but  without  other  protection  except  straw 
for  “  nests,”  which  were  furnished  both  sets. 

In  pens  1,  2,  5,  6,  7,  and  10,  shelled  corn 
exclusively  was  fed  ;  in  pens  3,  4,  8,  and  9,  a 
ration  of  bran,  in  addition  to  the  corn,  was 
given,  the  amount  varying  but  little  from 
two  pounds  per  day.  The  pigs  were  fed 
twice  daily,  at  8  A.  M.,  and  at  4  p.  m.,  the 
feed  being  weighed  out  accurately  to  each 
pig  at  every  feeding.  If  at  the  time  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  previous  food  had  not  been  consumed, 
the  surplus  was  removed,  and  a  proportionate 
reduction  made  in  the  amount  of  the  next 
feed.  All  of  the  pigs  received  whatever  wa¬ 
ter  they  required.  The  bran  was  fed  dry  or 
mixed  with  water,  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the 
different  pigs.  At  first  this  was  eaten  with 
apparent  relish,  but  as  the  pigs  increased  in 
ripeness  they  seemed  to  care  less  for  the  bran, 
finally  refusing  it  altogether,  when,  about 
the  eighth  and  ninth  weeks,  the  bran  ration 
was  discontinued. 

All  of  the  pigs  were  weighed  at  the  close  of 
each  week,  a  little  before  the  time  of  the  first 
feeding  of  the  week  following.  In  Table  I.  is 
shown  the  weight,  in  pounds  and  decimals  of 
a  pound,  of  each  pig  at  the  beginning  of  the 
experiment,  and  at  the  close,  the  total  gain, 
and  total  gain  per  cwt.  of  each  pig,  and  of 
the  two  sets. 


both  series,  we  have  100  lbs.  increase  in  pens 
1,  2,  and  5  (in  the  bam)  cost  515.02  lbs.  of 
corn ;  100  lbs.  increase  in  pens  6,  7,  and  10  (in 
open  yards)  cost  548.08  lbs.  of  corn.  This 
gives  to  the  three  outside  pens  in  which  corn 
exclusively  was  fed,  a  loss  of  33.06  lbs.  of 
corn  on  each  cwt.  of  increase,  and  in  the 
total  418  lbs.  of  increase  made  in  6,  7,  and  10, 
a  loss  of  138.  27  lbs.  of  corn,  or  about  six  (6) 
per  cent  of  all  the  com  fed  in  these  pens. 
Again,  comparing  those  fed  corn  and  bran 
in  the  two  series,- we  have:  100  lbs.  increase  in 
pens  3  and  4  (in  the  barn),  cost  481.51  lbs.  of 
corn,  and  70.30  lbs.  of  bran  ;  100  lbs.  increase 
in  pens  8  and  9  (in  open  yards),  cost  577.70 
lbs.  of  corn,  and  83.33  lbs.  of  bran.  A  loss  to 
the  two  “  outside  ”  pens  of  96.19  lbs.  of  corn, 
and  13.03  lbs.  of  bran  per  cwt.  of  increase,  in 
the  total  240  lbs.  of  increase  made  in  these 
pens,  a  loss  of  230.85  lbs.  of  corn,  and  31.22 
lbs.  of  bran,  or  about  sixteen  (16)  per  cent  of 
all  the  corn,  and  fifteen  (15)  per  cent  of  all 
the  bran  fed  in  these  pens.  It  should  be  ob¬ 
served,  too,  that  the  pigs  fed  “outside,”  be¬ 
sides  giving  much  smaller  returns  for  food 
consumed,  in  all  cases  gave  less  “  total 
gains,”  and  much  less  “gain  per  cwt.,”  as 
shown  in  table  No.  I,  and  consumed  much 
less  food  than  those  fed  in  the  barn. 

The  loss  from  feeding  in  the  open  yards 
was  quite  marked  throughout,  and  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  individual  cases  was  often  consider¬ 
able.  During  the  very  severe  weather  of  the 


TABLE  NO.  I. 


Pigs  kept  in  warm  pens  in  the  barn. 

Pigs  kept  in  open  pens  in  .'he  yard. 

Week  of 
Experiment. 

Pen  1 .. 

i 

Pen  2 .. 

hd 

cd 

p 

CO 

hd 

cd 

P 

0) 

P 

Or 

hd 

CD 

P 

os 

CD 

P 

—7 

Pen  8. . 

►d 

CD 

P 

p 

CD 

P 

»-*■ 

O 

November  1,  1880 . 

At  Beginnning 
of  experiment. 

272 

240 

258 

275 

226 

244 

229 

249 

252 

285 

January  17,  1881 . 

Eleventh  week. 

435 

404 

424 

439 

382 

401 

360 

372 

369 

409 

163 

164 

1 66 

164 

156 

157 

137 

123 

117 

124 

Total  gainper  cwt . 

59.90 

08.30 

04.30 

59.00 

69.00 

64.30 

59.80 

49  30 

46.40 

43.50 

Average  gain  per  cwt . 

63.90 

52.20 

The  remarkable  uniformity  of  the  pigs  is 
strikingly  shown  by  the  “  total  gains  ”  in  both 
sets  of  the  above  table,  but  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  five  pens  “  in  the  bam.”  The 
difference  between  the  greatest  and  least 
being  only  ten  pounds. 

In  Table  No.  II.  the  general  results  obtained 
in  the  two  series  are  placed  side  by  side  for 
comparison. 


6th,  9th,  and  10th  weeks,  the  pigs  in  the  open 
yards  passed  much  of  the  time  in  a  condition 
resembling  hibernation,  coming  to  the  feed 
rarely  oftener  than  once  a  day. 

The  value  of  the  bran  fed  in  this  experi¬ 
ment  may  be  shown  by  a  brief  summary,  and 
comparison  of  results — thus:  100  lbs.  of  in¬ 
crease,  in  pens  1,  2,  5,  6,  7,  and  10,  cost  530.35 
lbs.  of  corn  ;  100  lbs.  of  increase,  in  pens  3,. 


TABLE  NO.  II. 


Feed,  corn. 

Feed,  corn 
and  bran. 


Pens  1.  2  and  5  in  the  barn. 
Pens  6,  7  and  10  in  open 

yard . 

Pens  3  and  4  in  the  barn. . . 
Pens  8  and  9  in  open  yard. 


Total 

in¬ 

crease 

Total  1  Total 
corn  con-  .  bran  con¬ 
sumed.  \  sumed. 

Com 

consumed 
Jor each 
100  lbs. 
live  w't. 

Bran 

consumed 
for  each 
100  lbs. 
live  w't. 

Corn 

consumed 
for  each 

1  lb.  of 
increase. 

Bran 

consumed 
for  each 

1  lb.  of 
increase. 

483.00 

2,487.50  j . 

22.03 

5.15 

418.00 

2,291.00  ’ . 

21.64 

o.48 

330  00 

1,589.00  232.00 

21.09 

4  13 

4.81 

0.70 

240.00 

1,386.50  200.00 

19  82 

4.14 

5.77 

0.83 

It  should  be  said  of  Pens  3,  4,  8,  and  9,  that 
the  pigs  which  they  represent  were  all  of  the 
same  litter. 

The  facts  of  this  experiment  show  that  in 
both  series  after  the  first  week  had  been 
passed,  there  was  a  very  uniform  increase  in 
the  amount  of  feed  required  to  produce  a 
pound  of  increase  of  live  weight  during  each 
subsequent  week  of  the  experiment.  There 
was  also  a  rapid  diminution  of  the  amount  of 
feed  consumed  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live 
weight,  during  each  subsequent  week  of  the 
experiment  after  the  animals  had  become 
measurably  “ripe.” 

If  we  take  as  the  standard  of  comparison 
the  cost  of  producing  100  lbs.  of  increase, 
live  weight,-  with  those  fed  com  alone  in 


4,  8,  and  9,  cost  521.93  lbs.  of  corn  and  75.78 
lbs.  of  bran.  Or  8.42  lbs.  of  com  had,  in  this 
experiment,  a  feeding  value  equal  to  that  of 
75.78  lbs.  of  bran — a  fact  which  seems  to 
show  that  corn  alone  can  be  more  profitably 
used  as  food  for  hogs  than  a  mixed  feed  of 
com  and  bran. 


S o  vr  Early.— Where  other  work  will 
permit,  it  is  best  to  plow  the  land  for  fall¬ 
sowing  soon  after  the  haying  and  harvesting 
is  over.  This  avoids  the  drouth-dried  soil 
that  is  frequently  found  later  in  the  season, 
besides  turning  under  the  weeds  before  they 
have  time  to  ripen  their  seeds.  Thorough  use 
of  the  cultivator  will  prepare  the  early-plow¬ 
ed  land  for  seed  when  sowing  time  comes. 
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The  New  South. 

BY  PROP.  J.  D.  WARFIELD,  MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE,  COLLEGE  STATION,  ID. 

A  Marylander  may  profitably  discuss, 
through  your  Journal  of  national  circula¬ 
tion,  the  possibilities  and  needs  of  this  histor¬ 
ic  part  of  the  Nation.  Within  an  area  of  650 
millions  of  acres,  traversed  and  bounded  by  an 
unsurpassed  water  communication,  stretch¬ 
ing  all  along  the  South  Atlantic  Coast,  ex¬ 
panding  with  the  Gulf,  and  following  the 
Mississippi  to  the  fertile  Blue-grass  region  of 
the  Northwest,  there  is  to-day  a  New  South 
rising  from  the  ashes  of  the  Old.  Upon  every 
hill-top,  in  every  valley,  monuments  of  past 
historic  struggles,  endeared  or  regretted,  ap¬ 
peal  to  us  for  recognition.  The  Old  South, 
with  its  slavery,  is  dead.  A  New  one,  with 
new  interests,  is  now  claiming  our  attention. 
Already  have  political  economists  been  figur¬ 
ing  upon  its  probable  future.  Within  a  de¬ 
cade  and  a  half,  a  considerable  part  of  our 
national  debt  has  been  paid  by  its  agricultural 
productions.  Within  this  period,  an  excess 
of  $800,000,000  over  the  production  of  any 
previous  similar  period,  from  the  exportation 
of  cotton,  has  been  put  to  its  credit.  Its  year¬ 
ly  yield  of  6,000,000  bales  of  cotton,  200,000,000 
pounds  of  Louisiana  sugar,  1,000,000  tons 
of  Georgia  iron,  200,000  half-barrels  of  Flori¬ 
da  oranges,  added  to  its  proportional  interests 
in  Texas  cattle,  and  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
Kentucky  tobacco  exports,  amounting  to  a 
total  of  nearly  $27,000,000,  crowned  with 
its  whole  claim  to  $173,629,000  for  the  last 
year’s  exports  in  cotton,  give  the  hope  of  a 
future,  compared  to  which  its  past  will  be  a 
blank.  Railroad  stocks  are  already  advanc¬ 
ing  one-third  in  value,  whilst  new  consolida¬ 
tions  and  extensions  are  spanning  its  terri¬ 
tory,  thus  reducing  freights  at  least  one-half. 
The  774,000  spindles,  including  those  of  Mary¬ 
land,  are  now  engaged  in  manufacturing  cot¬ 
ton  goods  at  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent. 
Nearly  50  mills  are  now  utilizing  cotton-seed 
oil  and  cake,  thus  giving  an  impetus  to  wool¬ 
growing  interests,  which  must  soon  put 
Southern  wool  in  competition  with  that 
of  Australia.  Green  manuring,  aided  by 
50,000,000  sheep,  must  soon  double  its  present 
area  of  13,000,000  acres  employed  in  cotton 
production. 

In  thus  considering  the  possibilities  of  this 
great  productive  field,  there  are  many  needs 
to  be  urged.  The  first  is  to  be  freed  from  pe¬ 
riodical  political  agitators.  The  jjolitician’s 
panacea  is  a  curse.  Repudiating  her  agita¬ 
tors,  free  labor  and  quick  transit  will  work 
the  anvil,  the  loom,  and  the  plow.  Hitherto 
isolated  by  a  system  of  labor  kindred  to  feu¬ 
dalism,  immigrants  from  Southern  Europe 
have  had  no  knowledge  of  this  climate  and 
soil  so  nearly  like  their  own.  Forced  by  a 
natural  expansion  at  home  to  seek  broader 
fields,  they  long  for  agricultural  pursuits,  as 
the  best  means  of  individual  independence, 
and  are  the  needed  wealth  of  our  undeveloped 
South.  A  systematic,  responsible  immigra¬ 
tion  agency,  urged  by  agricultural  and  com¬ 
mercial  interests,  is  a  crying  necessity.  A 
second  need  is  small  farms.  High  culture,  in 
its  economy  of  expenditure,  has  been  tested 
by  peasant  proprietors  of  Europe.  In  many 
parts  of  Belgium,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
Italy,  where  peasant  farming  has  been  the 
surest  means  to  national  advancement  and  in¬ 
dividual  contentment,  there  are  sturdy  men, 


with  capital,  able  to  make  gardens  out  of 
desert  wastes.  Independent  proprietors, 
whether  from  the  North,  or  across  the  ocean, 
are  the  “stalwarts”  needed.  Southern 
“half-breeds,”  as  tenants  or  proprietors,  are 
giving  up  politics  for  production.  In  the  in¬ 
terests  of  millions  of  illiterate  children,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  Congress  could  find  no 
time  to  complete  the  educational  bill,  grant¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  public  lands  to  an  endowment 
fund.  Whether  it  be  better  policy  to  keep 
said  fund  as  a  Governmental  or  State  reserve, 
is  immaterial  to  the  masses.  Universal  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  reconstruction  needed.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  home  reformation,  it  is  now  leav¬ 
ening  the  masses  of  Europe. 

American  competition,  and  American  free¬ 
holds,  are  revolutionizing  the  privileges  of 
England  and  Russia.  The  52,000,000  acres  of 
entailed  English  land,  owned  by  7,000  per¬ 
sons,  from  which  525  dukes  enjoy  an  income 
of  $60,000,000,  in  the  face  of  superior  Amer¬ 
ican  production,  fail  to  remunerate  tenants 
under  former  and  present  exacting  leases. 
One  million  acres,  out  of  four,  have  already 
been  withdrawn  from  the  production  of 
wheat  in  England.  It  is  the  systematic 
farming  of  French  peasants,  in  a  territory  no 
larger  than  the  State  of  Texas,  rivaling  even 
American  grain  and  beef  exports,  that  is 
needed  in  the  South. 

National  pride  ought  to  urge  a  development 
of  unbounded  resources  in  many  Southern 
fields.  A  judicious  expendi¬ 
ture  of  one-half  the  sum  that 
goes  out  yearly  to  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  for  imports,  would 
restore  fertile  bottom  lands, 
the  production  of  which  would 
pay  back  our  $70,000,000  for 
sugar  and  molasses.  We  pay 
for  wool,  tobacco,  and  wines, 
all  of  which  can  be  made  in 
the  South,  a  total  of  nearly 
$211,000,000,  the  duties  alone 
amounting  to  $50,000,000.  As 
productive  industries  build  up  our  national 
wealth,  a  people  in  whose  hands  are  commit¬ 
ted  the  great  problem  of  civilization,  must  see 
that  this  progress  of  wealth  is  not  crippled. 

The  Agricultural  Department  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  though  limited  by  a  discriminating  par¬ 
simony,  under  an  able  head,  may  yet  guide 
the  progress  of  agricultural  thought  toward 
its  development.  As  a  question  of  economy, 
aside  from  the  needs  of  the  future,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  forestry  is,  for  the  South,  a  vital  one. 
The  cost  of  fencing  large  estates,  the  annual 
cost  of  repairs,  the  demands  for  railroad  ties, 
telegraph  poles,  and  the  hundred  demands 
for  agricultural  implements,  tools,  etc,,  the 
value  of  the  latter  alone  amounting  to  over 
$100,000,000,  all  these  are  questions  of  econo¬ 
my  that  coming  legislators  must  discuss  and 
remedy. 

The  South  intends  to  pay  its  debts.  North¬ 
ern  capital  can  here  find  safe  investment. 
There  is  to  be  a  future  of  prosperity,  the 
grandeur  of  which  we  can  only  imagine. 


ing  vigorously,  they  should  be  thinned  so  that 
they  shall  have  a  space  between  them  in  the 
rows  equal  to  their  own  diameter,  and  no 
more.  It  is  better  for  the  roots  to  be  ten  than 
fourteen  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  If  the 
thinning  be  carried  beyond  this,  they  grow 
large  and  coarse,  and  will  be  much  less 
valuable  as  food  than  the  smaller  ones. 


A  California  Gate,  Latch,  and  Fence. 

“  G.  H.  B.,”  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.,  writes  : 
— “  While  on  a  visit  in  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  where 
there  are  many  dairy  farms,  I  noticed  a  gate 
in  use  for  pastures  that  may  be  new  to  some 
of  your  readers.  Two  high  posts  are  set  in 
the  ground  about  20  feet  apart,  and  a  scant¬ 
ling  is  put  on,  which  extends  from  the  top  of 
one  post  to  that  of  the  other.  A  two-inch 
hole  is  bored  in  the  center  of  this  scantling, 
and  a  similar  hole  in  a  block  of  wood  that  is 
planted  firmly  in  the  ground  in  the  center  of 
of  the  gateway.  The  middle  post  of  the  gate 
frame  is  made  round  at  each  end  to  fit 
these  holes,  and  this  post  is  the  pivot  on- 
which  the  gate  turns.  The  sketch  I  send 
(figure  1)  shows  the  gate  open,  and  gives  the 
arrangement  better  than  can  be  done  by 
words.  Those  who  have  driven  a  number  of 
cows  (say  a  hundred)  through  a  gate,  know 
that  it  is  a  task  that  takes  a  good  deal  of 
time.  With  this  gate  one  cow  cannot  block 
the  passage,  besides  there  is  no  sagging  of 


TlHiiniiiff  Roots.— One  can  form  but 
an  imperfect  estimate  of  the  value  of  a  field 
of  roots  by  knowing  the  weight  of  the  largest 
one  grown.  Very  large  roots  do  not  mean 
very  large  returns  ;  medium-sized  roots  and 
more  of  them  is  a  more  paying  crop.  Other 
things  remaining  the  same,  the  size  of  the 
roots  depends  upon  the  thinning.  At  this 
season  of  the  year,  when  the  roots  are  grow- 


A  CALIFORNIA  DOUBLE  HINGELESS  GATE. 

gate  posts,  as  the  weight  of  the  gate  is  wholly 
upon  the  block  in  the  center.  To  make  the 
latch,  a  bar  of  iron  iy2  inch  wide  and  18 
inches  long  is  bolted  to  one  of  the  end  posts 
of  the  gate,  and  a  similar  bar  to  one  of  the 
posts  of  the  gateway.  To  make  the  catch,  a 
rod  of  3/ 8-inch  iron  passes  through  a  ya-inch 
hole  near  the  end  of  the  bar  upon  the  gate¬ 
way.  This  rod  is  bent  in  the  form  shown  in 
figure  2,  and  welded.”  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  lifting  of  this  bent  rod  will  allow  the 
two  bars  to  come  together,  and  when  dropped 
it  will  hold  them  firmly.  Mr.  B.  states  that  a 
very  common  fence 
inCalifornia  is  made 
of  split  Redwood 
pickets  or  stakes, 

2‘/3  inchessquare,  6 
feet  long,  and  driven 
15  inches  into  the 
ground.  A  1  by 
4-inch  strip  is  nailed 
to  the  top  of  the 
stakes.  These 

pickets,  which  are  Fig-  2.— tile  gate  latch. 
driven  a  foot  apart  make  a  good  fence 
against  cattle.  If  a  4-foot  picket  is  driven  in 
each  space  between  two  others,  and  another 
strip  is  nailed  on,  it  makes  a  first-rate  fence 
against  hogs  and  sheep.  Six-foot  pickets 
cost  $12  a  thousand  in  the  woods  where  they 
are  split  out.  This  is  the  best  and  cheapest 
fence  we  have,  and  I  think  will  prove  to  be 
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so  anywhere  that  durable  lumber  is  sold  for 
a  moderate  price.  Redwood  makes  a  lasting 
fence.  A  few  years  ago  I  took  up  a  fence 
that  I  had  set  nineteen  years  ago,  and  nearly 
every  picket  was  fit  to  drive  again.  Figure  1 
shows  the  gate  with  the  two  forms  of  fence. 
The  gate  latch  is  shown  in  figure  2. 


A  Sliding  Door  for  Poultry  House. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Greiner,  Kent  Co.,  Mich.,  sends 
a  drawing  of  a  catch  for  a  sliding  door  which 
he  is  using  on  his  poultry  house.  Mr.  G. 
thinks  it  is  very  handy,  and  wishes  it  intro¬ 


duced  to  the  readers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist.  The  construction  of  the  door  is 
easily  understood  from  the  above  engraving. 


Art  and  Agriculture. 

BT  JOHN  BASCOM,  I,L.  D.,  PRESIDENT  WISCONSIN  UNI¬ 
VERSITY,  MADISON,  WIS. 

We  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  progress 
which  the  industries,  that  minister  more  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  household,  have  made  in  taste 
during  the  past  few  years,  especially  since 
the  Centennial  Exhibition.  Valuable  as  art 
is  everywhere,  it  is  particularly  so  when  it 
moves  downward,  touching  and  improving 
the  more  ordinary  enjoyments  of  the  mass  of 
men.  It  then  acquires  much  of  the  benefi¬ 
cence  and  elevating  force  of  a  moral  senti¬ 
ment.  It  indicates  also  that  the  bitterness 
of  the  struggle  of  existence  is  passing  by,  or 
that  the  intensity  of  the  strife  for  wealth  is 
relaxed,  and  that  men  are  ready  both  to  en¬ 
joy  and  exchange  life  in  its  progress. 

Agricultural  classes,  taken  as  a  whole,  are 
reached  more  slowly  by  the  refinements  and 
refined  sentiments  of  society  than  any  other 
portion  of  our  citizens.  There  are  strong 
reasons  for  this,  which  have  almost  uni¬ 
formly  prevailed  in  the  world’s  history.  The 
negligence  which  is  possible  in  agriculture 
without  entirely  forfeiting  the  results  of 
labor,  the  seclusion  of  the  agriculturist,  and 
the  coarse  character  of  the  work,  especially 
when  it  is  coarsely  done,  tend  to  depress  this 
calling,  and  have  often  carried  it,  not  only 
below  the  limits  of  art,  but  below  those  of 
comfort  and  the  condition  of  a  humane  and 
progressive  life.  There  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  compensatory  influences  of  the  utmost 
moment,  that,  once  recognized  and  freely 
operating,  tend  to  elevate  this  form  of  labor 
above  most  others,  and  give  it  peculiar  attrac¬ 
tions  for  the  moderate,  yet  independent  and 
self-contained  mind.  If  we  are  to  judge  a 


nation  like  our  own  collectively  as  to  the  firm¬ 
ness  and  sufficiency  of  its  social  life,  the 
comforts,  habits,  and  intelligence  of  farmers 
form  one  of  the  safest  tests.  If  the  ameli¬ 
orating  forces  in  society  are  fully  at  work 
here  in  the  body  of  the  nation,  we  may  be 
reasonably  sure  of  their  general  prevalence 
and  power. 

There  is  one  art,  Landscape  Gardening, 
which  especially  affiliates  with  farming.  It 
is  the  elements  and  rudiments  of  art  rather 
than  fine  art,  that  touch  our  domestic  life, 
but  this  mild,  diffused  appearance  of  refine¬ 
ment  is  not  less  valuable  than  its  more  costly 
products.  The  handling  of  nature  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  beauty  comes  late  in  social  progress. 
Fine  architecture  slowly  impresses  some  order 
and  arrangement  on  near  natural  objects, 
but  men  learn  only  hesitatingly  to  love  nat¬ 
ural  beauty  in  all  its  secondary  forms,  and 
to  draw  it  about  themselves  everywhere. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  one  in  a 
region  of  poor  agriculture  is  the  constant 
abuse  that  nature  suffers  at  the  hand  of  man. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  this,  but  every 
good  reason  against  it.  A  little  taste,  and  very 
little  labor,  and  this  labor  well-rewarded, 
may  easily  make  a  purely  agricultural  region 
one  of  delightful  beauty.  There  may  be  a 
human  presence  in  it  we  would  not  miss  ; 
a  most  enjoyable  sense  of  man  and  nature 
working  together  for  their  common  enlarge¬ 
ment. 

The  manifest  link  between  village  and  vil¬ 
lage,  farm  and  farm,  dwelling  and  dwelling 
in  the  country,  is  the  highway.  This  is  the 
common  interest  and  expresses  the  common 
life.  Now  the  highway,  instead  of  being  the 
king’s  highway,  the  people’s  royal  way,  has, 
with  us,  suffered  every  form  of  neglect  and 
violence.  A  possible  line  of  travel  is  all  that 
has  ordinarily  been  arrived  at.  The  highway, 
even  in  its  own  improvement,  has  been  dug 
into  roughness,  and  ugliness  ;  has  been  made 
the  receptacle  of  cast  away  rubbish,  brush, 
stones,  weeds  ;  has  been  the  catch-all  of  neg¬ 
lected  tools  and  vehicles  as  it  approached 
the  dwelling;  and  found  its  only  kindly 
treatment  at  the  hand  of  nature  in  the  wild 
undergrowth  gathered  in  its  unoccupied 
portions.  Some  villages  are  starting  a  very 
notable  improvement  in  removing  fences, 
making  the  street  truly  common,  and  direct¬ 
ing  to  it  their  first  attention.  Social  life  and 
public  taste  receive  an  immense  impulse  from 
this  method.  If  art  and  taste,  and  a  humane 
spirit,  are  to  penetrate  the  country,  they  must 
do  so  along  these  same  highways,  winning 
public  interest  for  them,  protecting  them 
from  neglect,  and  making  them  in  every  way 
serviceable  and  enjoyable.  Nor  is  this  a 
costly  taste,  but  quite  the  reverse.  The  badly 
ordered  road  is  more  expensive  than  the  well- 
kept  one,  while  the  road-side,  which  is  usually 
lost  to  agriculture,  can  easily  be  saved  to  tree 
culture  and  grass  with  very  little  additional 
labor.  If  the  inhabitants  of  a  township 
could  be  brought  to  concur  iu  the  common 
improvement  of  well-ordered  roads,  a  touch 
of  art  would  find  its  way  along  them  to  every 
household.  Fine  roads  are  the  frame-work 
of  the  country,  and  give  every  well-culti¬ 
vated  farm,  every  neat  dwelling,  its  proper 
setting. 

A  farm  that  is  skillfully  managed,  requires 
but  little  additional  attention  to  fences,  bor¬ 
ders,  farm  roads  and  farm  buildings,  to  make 
it  a  distinct  and  beautiful  member  in  a  beauti¬ 
ful  landscape.  Art  and  utility  here  thoroughly 


concur.  That  cultivation  which  reaches 
cleanness,  neatness,  and  good  order — and  na¬ 
ture  will  do  the  rest  surprisingly  well  in  the 
country — is  the  most  economical  tillage.  The 
neglected  out-buildings  and  the  abused  and 
scattered  tools  are  as  costly  as  they  are  un¬ 
sightly.  The  ragged  edge  of  cultivation 
which  stops  where  the  plow  and  harrow  end*, 
is  no  more  in  keeping  with  clean  fields,  and 
the  full  service  of  every  foot  of  land,  than  it 
is  with  our  human  sense  of  work  well  and 
completely  done.  However  it  may  be  in  the 
city,  it  is  not  beauty  that  costs,  but  ugliness ; 
not  cleaning  up  that  makes  life  a  drudgery, 
but  the  exasperation  of  things  in  the  way, 
things  out  of  the  way,  and  things  not  worth 
having  when  found. 

Art,  when  it  costs  most,  often  brings 
a  sufficient  reward ;  but  in  its  first  prin¬ 
ciples  in  the  country  it  hardly  costs  any¬ 
thing,  and  is  still  liberal  in  its  gifts. 
Let  the  farmer  simply  aim,  as  the  basis  of 
operation,  at  clean  grass,  fine  trees,  snug 
buildings,  and  tools  in  their  places,  and  while 
he  has  saved  many  dollars  from  waste,  and 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  expended  one  dol¬ 
lar  for  ornamentation,  he  has  the  staple  of 
beauty  in  large  possession.  He  may  after¬ 
ward  confine  himself  to  these  first  terms,  or 
he  may  overpass  them  at  his  leisure  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  ability. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  pleasurs  and  re¬ 
finements  of  life,  to  self-respect,  to  sympathy 
with  the  world  as  full  of  things  to  be  en¬ 
joyed,  to  local  attachments  and  to  patriotism, 
few  things  will  be  found  more  effective  than 
a  little  art  added  to  our  agriculture.  No 
man  is  in  possession  of  a  well-ordered  place 
who  has  not  a  strong  pledge  of  good-will  to 
the  world,  of  good-will  to  his  neighbor  who 
shares  and  enhances  this  pleasure,  and  of 
good-will  to  the  nation  which  casts  about  it 
safety  and  peace. 


A  Crate  for  Shipping  a  Fowl. 

Having  occasion  to  ship  a  fowl,  Mr.  G.  S. 
Thompson,  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  devised  a 
light  coop  or  crate,  which  proved  to  be  quite 
suitable.  He  sends  a  drawing  from  which 
the  accompanying  engraving  is  made.  The 
crate  is  V/,  foot  square,  and  2‘/3  feet  high. 
The  frame  is  made  of  hoop  poles,  and  the  slats 


A  CRATE  FOR  A  FOWL. 


of  common  lath.  Two  strips  to  give  required 
stiffness  are  placed  across  the  top,  as  is 
shown  in  the  above  engraving.  Any  old 
salt  sack  (or  new  muslin)  will  do  to  cover  the 
frame.  The  hinge  is  formed  of  a  single  piece 
of  wire.  The  floor  should  be  covered  an  inch 
deep  with  saw-dust,  or  its  equivalent,  before 
putting  in  the  bird  that  is  to  be  shipped. 
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The  Squirrels  of  North  America. 

The  different  species  of  Squirrels,  when 
brought  together,  as  in  the  accompanying 
engraving,  make  a  large  and  attractive  group. 
Some  of  them  are  common  over  a  large  part 
of  the  United  States,  while  others  are  quite 
limited  in  their  range.  No.  1,  the  Cat  Squir¬ 
rel,  is  a  rather  rare  species,  in  size  between 
the  Fox  Squirrel  and  the  Migratory  Gray, 
with  numerous  whiskers  which  are  longer 
than  the  head.  Its  color  varies  from  light 
gray  to  almost  black.  It  is  found  in  the 
Central  and  Eastern  States.  No.  2,  the  Oregon 
Flying  Squirrel,  is  a  handsome,  medium-sized, 
brown-colored  squirrel,  that  inhabits  the 
mountain-valleys  of  the  great  Rocky  Chain. 


No.  3,  the  Migratory  Gray,  is  the  most  active 
large  species  of  Squirrel  common  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  There  are  two  distinct  varie¬ 
ties  as  regards  color ;  the  Black  and  the  Gray. 
In  some  years  it  is  much  more  abundant  than 
in  others,  as  it  has  a  migratory  habit.  No.  4, 
the  Chickaree  Red,  or  Hudson  Bay  Squirrel, 
is  a  third  smaller  than  the  one  last  men¬ 
tioned,  and  is  of  a  deep  red  color  on  the 
upper  surface  and  white  below.  It  is  the 
most  common  and  noisy  squirrel  throughout 
the  Eastern  States.  The  Common  Flying 
Squirrel,  No.  5,  is  a  small  animal  about  the 
size  of  the  Chipping  Squirrel.  It  has  no 
proper  flight,  but  by  the  aid  of  an  expansion 
of  the  skin  between  the  fore  and  hind  feet  it 
is  enabled  to  sail  from  a  higher  to  a  lower 


point,  and  the  momentum  thus  gained  allows 
it  to  ascend  slightly  at  the  end  of  its  course. 
The  flying  membrane  is  distended  by  an  addi¬ 
tional  small  bone  articulating  with  the  wrist. 
The  fine  fur  is  brown  on  the  back  and  cream- 
colored  on  the  under  surface.  It  is  common 
over  a  wide  range  of  territory.  It  is  noctur¬ 
nal  in  its  habits,  is  easily  tamed,  and  forms 
a  most  amusing  pet  during  the  evening 
hours,  though  capable  of  much  mischief  if 
allowed  to  run  loose.  The  Black  Squirrel, 
No.  6,  is  a  little  larger  than  the  Migratory 
Gray  and  its  black  variety,  and  has  softer  fur. 
Its  range  is  much  the  same,  though  it  is  not 
so  common.  No.  7  is  the  Douglas  Squirrel, 
which  is  one-fourth  larger  than  the  Common 
Red,  to  which  it  is  closely  related ;  it  is  dark- 
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brown  above  and  bright  buff  beneath.  It  is 
common  along  the  shores  of  the  Columbia 
River,  where  it  lives  upon  the  seeds  of  the 
pines,  acorns,  etc.  The  Red-Bellied  Squirrel, 
No.  8,  is  medium-sized,  with  a  long,  slender 
tail.  The  back  is  light  gray,  and  the  under 
surface  of  the  body  of  a  bright,  reddish-brown 
color.  It  is  a  far  western  species.  A  common 
squirrel  in  the  South  is  the  Carolina  Gray, 
No.  9,  which  is  smaller  than  the  Migratory 
Gray,  is  rusty  gray  above  and  white  beneath  ; 
it  does  not  vary  in  color.  No.  10,  the  Downy 
Squirrel,  is  a  little  stouter  than  the  Common 
Red,  light  chestnut-brown  on  the  upper  sur¬ 
face,  silver  gray  below.  This  most  beautiful 
squirrel  is  found  in  the  northwestern  portion 
of  North  America,  along  the  sea  coast,  several 
degrees  beyond  the  Columbia  River.  The 
Richardson’s  Columbian  Squirrel,  No.  11,  is 
smaller  than  the  Common  Red,  rusty-gray 
above,  whitish  beneath,  with  the  end  of  the 
tail  black.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  “  Small 
Brown  Squirrel,”  and  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Columbia  River  region.  No.  12,  the  Chipping 
or  Ground  Squirrel  is  one  of  the  smallest  and 
most  interesting  of  squirrels  ;  its  beauty  of 
coloring — being  striped  with  black  and  yellow 
upon  a  brownish  orange  background — and  its 
lively  habits  give  it,  as  Audubon  says,  the 
place  among  quadrupeds  that  the  wren  holds 
among  the  feathered  tribes.  It  has  a  wide 
geographical  range,  and  makes  its  presence 
known,  wherever  found,  by  its  rapid  move¬ 
ments  and  sharp  chip,  chip,  chip  ! 


A  Trestle  Rail  Holder. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Doudner,  Belmont  Co.,  O.,  sends 
a  shetch  and  writes  :  ‘ 4  thinking  that  many 
of  the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
may  have  fence  posts  to  straighten,  and  other 
small  pieces  of  timber  to  hew,  I  send  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  device  which  I  have  used  three 
years  for  that  purpose.  It  is  both  cheap  and 
convenient.  It  not  only  holds  the  timber 
squarely,  but  answers  for  a  trestle  also.  Al¬ 
most  any  one  with  the  ordinary  tools  can 
make  it.  Take  a  piece  of  4  by  6-inch  scant¬ 
ling,  and  5  feet  long,  and  construct  a  tres¬ 
tle  about  22  inches  high  ;  make  two  mortises 
down  through  it,  near  the  center,  one  14  by 
4  inches,  and  the  other  14  by  12  inches,  leav¬ 
ing  a  space  of  3  inches  between  them.  Make 
a  pair  of  jaws  as  shown  at  a  and  b,  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  engraving.  They  should  be  2 
feet  long  and  4  inches  wide.  The  piece,  a, 
may  have  a  shoulder  on  the  back  and  over 


A  CONVENIENT  RAIL  HOLDER. 


the  breast,  but  must  fit  squarely  into  the 
smaller  mortise.  The  jaw,  b,  should  move 
easily  in  the  large  mortise  and  have  a  hole  in 
it  for  a  pin  10  inches  from  the  top  end,  for  it 
to  slide  upon,  and  to  prevent  it  from  drop¬ 
ping  through  the  mortise.  Each  jaw  should 
have  four  iron  teeth  to  prevent  the  timber 
from  turning.  Provide  two  keys,  c  and  d, 
each  one  5  inches  wide  and  2  feet  long ; 
these  are  to  be  placed  in  the  larger  mortise, 


with  the  jaw  b,  first  boring  three  holes  in  d, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  raised  or  lowered  by 
means  of  a  pin,  thus  accommodating  the 
holder  to  the  size  of  the  timber.” — With  the 
aid  of  the  accompanying  engraving,  the  whole 
construction  of  this  rail  holder  is  made  clear. 


A  Tether  for  a  Horse. 

Mr.  Edwin  L.  Ake,  Polk  Co.,  Ga.,  describes 
his  horse  tether  as  follows :  ‘ 1  Select  a  post  a,  44 
feet  long,  sharpen  one  end  so  it  can  be  driven 
in  the  ground,  and  place  an  iron  band  on  the 


other  to  keep  it  from  splitting.  Bore  two  14 
inch  holes,  the  one  8  inches,  and  the  other  24 
inches,  from  the  top  of  the  post.  Obtain  two 
pieces,  b,  b,  8  inches  long,  bore  an  inch  hole 
through  each  near  one  end,  and  shave  the 
other  ends  so  as  to  fit  in  the  holes  in  the  post. 
A  piece,  c,  8  feet  long,  is  made  to  fit  in  the 
holes  of  the  pieces  described  above ;  cut  a 
place  around  it  to  keep  it  from  slipping 
through,  and  so  it  will  extend  a  foot  above 
the  top  of  the  large  post.  A  pole,  e,  12  or  15 
feet  long,  is  mortised  3  feet  from  the  end,  to 
fit  on  the  top  of  piece  c.  Make  the  mortise 
long  enough,  that  the  pole  can  work  up  and 
down  easily.  Attach  a  weight  at  e ;  it  should 
be  heavy  enough  to  keep  the  other  end  from 
falling  to  the  ground  when  the  horse  is  hitched 
to  it,  thus  preventing  the  horse  from  getting 
entangled  in  the  rope.  This  tether  is  very 
simple,  and  easily  made,  and  I  like  it  better 
than  any  other.  It  can  be  quickly  moved 
from  one  place  to  another.” 


Corn  Smut  ( Ustilago  Maydis). 

Eveiy  farmer  is  familiar  with  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  “  Smut  ”  in  Indian  Corn.  It  does  not 
always  attack  the  grain,  as  it  appears  on  the 
tassel,  upon  the  stalk,  and  even  upon  the 
leaves.  Wherever  it  is  found,  there  is  a 
swelling  of  the  parts,  a  spongy  and  un¬ 
natural  growth,  and  later,  this,  when  broken 
open,  shows  the  Smut,  a  vast  assemblage 
of  microscopically  small  grains,  the  spores, 
or  reproductive  bodies  of  the  Corn  Smut 
Fungus,  which  botanists  call  Ustilago  May¬ 
dis.  Like  other  grain  smuts,  it  is  a  minute 
parasitic  plant,  the  portion  of  -which, 
corresponding  to  the  root  in  other  plants, 
lives  in  the  tissues  of  the  corn,  causing 
an  abnormal  growth  to  be  produced.  It 
is  not  well  known  just  how  and  when  the 
smut  plant  begins  its  work  upon  the  corn ; 
it  may  be  that  the  spores  are  planted  with  the 
grain  and  germinate  and  grow  as  the  corn 
plant  increases  in  size.  Some  who  have  given 
much  study  to  these  microscopic  fungi,  are 
of  the  opinion  that  the  spores  float  in  the  air, 
and  coming  in  contact  with  the  corn,  germi¬ 
nate  and  grow  upon  the  surface,  sending 
their  fine  threads,  which  answer  to  roots  in 
higher  plants,  into  and  through  the  tissue  of 
the  corn  stems  and  leaves.  Whatever  may 
be  the  method  of  entering  the  corn,  the  para¬ 


site  robs  it  of  nourishment  for  its  own  rapid 
growth,  and  after  a  time  begins  the  work  of 
producing  a  vast  number  of  spores  by  means 
of  which  the  smut  plant  is  perpetuated. 
The  grains  are  the  parts  that  most  frequently 
become  “smutted,”  though  it  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  to  find  other  parts  affected  in  the  same 
manner.  The  grains  first  become  of  unusual 
size,  gradually  turn  of  a  dark  color,  and  soft 
throughout,  and  finally  the  covering  breaks, 
when  the  ripened  spores  are  exposed  as  a  dry 
dusty  powder.  It  is  well  known  that  smut¬ 
ted  corn  is  unwholesome  for  live  stock,  seri¬ 
ous  results  having  followed  the  feeding  of 
smutted  fodder.  The  fact  that  a  preparation 
made  from  it  is  used  in  medicine  shows  it  to 
have  active  properties.  It  is  used  medicinally 
in  place  of  Ergot,  another  parasitic  fungus 
frequently  found  on  rye,  and  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  that,  when  eaten  in  large  quantities, 
Corn  Smut  may  produce  abortion  in  cows, 
as  Ergot,  or  “  Spurred  Rye”  has  been  known 
to  do  in  many  instances.  Whatever  may  be 
its  effects,  they  are  never  for  good,  and  all 
smutted  corn  should  be  excluded  from  the 
feed  of  farm  animals.  The  quickest  and  best 
way  to  rid  a  field  of  smutted  corn  is  to  pass 
through  it  so  soon  as  the  “  disease  ”  makes  its 
appearance,  and  gather  all  affected  portions 
and  bum  them.  In  this  way  the  millions  of 
spores  are  prevented  from  being  spread  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  neighborhood,  and  the  means 
of  continuing  the  pest  much  diminished. 
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Fig.  1. — GATE 
HINGE. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 

A  Good  Gate  Hinge. — “F.  B.  L.,”  Nich¬ 
olas  Co.,  Ky.,  sends  a  sketch  of  a  useful  Gate 
Hinge.  A  side  view  of  the  ^ 
gate  post  with  the  hinges  is 
shown  in  figure  1.  The  bolts 
for  the  posts  pass  through 
the  post  and  are  fastened 
securely  to  their  places  by 
nuts.  There  should  be  two 
washers  to  each  bolt,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  post,  to  keep 
the  nuts  from  cutting  into 
the  wood  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  head  of  the  bolt 
from  being  drawn  .through 
too  far  on  the  other.  The 
bolts  passing  through  the  gate  frame  re¬ 
quire  only  one  washer  and  nut.  The  washer 
and  nut  of  the  upper  bolt  are  on  the  front, 
edge  of  the  frame,  while  the  lower  bolt  has 
the  washer  at  the  back,  or  side  towards  the 
post.  A  gate,  after  it  has  been  hung  for  some 
time,  will  usually  sag  to  some  extent.  The 
advantage 'of  this  form  of  hinge  is  this :  if 
the  nut  on  the  upper  bolt  is  drawn  up  tighter, 
the  front  end  of  the  gate  will  be  brought  from 
the  ground  and  to  its  proper  position  again. 

A  Hingeless  Gate. — The  same  gentleman 
writes  :  “We  have  an  improvement  on  the 
gate  described  on  page  471  of  the  Nov.,  1880, 


American  Agriculturist.  Put  the  main  piece 
in  the  middle  of  the  gate,  instead  of  the  top, 
and  it  will  balance  better.  This  gate  is  very 
cheap  and  convenient.”  Fig.  2  shows  its  plan. 
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Bare-footed  Horses. 


BY  MASON  C.  WELD, 


The  opinion  prevails  that  horses’  feet  are 
naturally  round,  or  roundish,  except  at  the 
heels,  and  we  have  smiths  who  show  their 
skill  in  no  way  so  proudly  as  when  they  turn 
a  shoe  as  if  formed  by  a  compass.  Their 
view  is  that  a  horse’s  foot,  if  not  round  as  a 
dollar,  ought  to  be.  I  have  been  a  horse 

owner  for  many 
years,  and  have 
been  forced  to 
think  a  good 
deal  about 
horses’  feet. 
Within  a  few 
years  past  I 
have  owned 
mares  which  I 
have  bred,  and 
have  watched 
the  changes 


Fig.  1.— A  horse’s  foot. 

Shows  the  ground  surface  of  the  hoof 
prepared  for  receiving  a  shoe ;  and 
marks  very  distinctly  the  difference 
between  the  curvature  of  the  outer 
and  inner  quarters.— a,  the  toe— rasp¬ 
ed  away  to  receive  the  turned-up  shoe  ; 
a  1.  the  inner  toe  ;  a  2,  the  outer  toe  ; 
6  1,  the  inner  quarter ;  b  2,  the  outer 
quarter ;  c  1,  the  inner  heel ;  c  2,  the 
outer  heel ;  d  d  d,  the  sole  ;  e  e,  the 
crust  or  wall  of  the  hoof ;  f  f,  the  bars; 
a  g,  the  commissures  ;  hk  1,  the  frog ; 
ft,  the  part  immediately  under  the 
navicular  joint ;  k,  the  oval  cleft  of  the 
frog ;  l,  the  elevated  boundary  of  the 
cleft ;  i  i,  the  bulbs  of  the  heels. 


which  take 
place  in  the 
foot  of  the 
horse  from 
birth  to  maturi¬ 
ty.  [For  the 
clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  Col. 
Weld’s  article, 
we  reproduce  a 
cut  of  a  horse’s 


foot  (fig.  1)  from  “  Herbert’s  Hints,”  with  the 
various  parts  marked  and  named. — Ed.] 

The  foot  of  a  colt  at  birth  is  anything  but 
round,  as  I  sketch  it  from  memory,  much 


Fig.  2.  colt’s  foot.  Fig.  3.  colt’s  foot,  later. 

]ike  figure  2,  seen  partly  from  behind.  It  ap¬ 
pears  more  like  a  cloven  foot  than  like  a  solid 
one,  the  sides  being  folded,  or  rolled  together 
under  the  sole.  The  whole  mass  is  soft  and 
fibrous,  and  of  a  light  color.  It  soon  wears 
off,  and  though  hanging  in  shreds  about  the 
feet  of  the  animal,  within  a  few  hours  disap¬ 
pears,  and  the  feet  appear  like  those  of  horses, 
only  disproportionably  small.  The  horn  is 
soft,  but  hardens  rapidly,  and  the  foot  ap¬ 
pears  like  figure  3. 

The  horn  grows  rapidly,  but  gravelly  pas¬ 
tures  wear  it  off,  especially  when  it  is  moist¬ 
ened  with  dew,  or  thoroughly  softened  by  the 
wet  grass  during  rainy  days.  It  wears  quite 
evenly  as  to  general  form,  but  all  my  colts’ 
feet  wore  very  fast  at  the  toe,  and  a  foot, 
when  turned  up,  seemed  to  be  half  frog,  the 
“bars”  and  “commissures”  also  being  very 
strong  and  prominent,  as  in  figure  4. 

Time  makes  few  changes  in  the  general 
form  of  colts’  feet  up  to  the  age  of  four, 
when  they  begin  to  be  handled  by  farriers. 
I  suppose  if  my  pastures  had  not  been  so 
stony,  I  would  have  been  obliged  to  rasp  off 
the  feet  now  and  then  to  keep  them  regular, 


but  as  it  was  I  saw  no  occasion  to  do  so. 
One  thing  I  have  noticed  which  has  inter¬ 
ested  me  much.  It  is  this  :  as  the  weight  of 
the  animal  increased,  the  quarters  showed  a 
weakness,  and  notches  of  greater  or  less  ex¬ 
tent  were  worn  at 
each  side  of  the 
hoof  at  the  “quar¬ 
ters,”  just  in  front 
of  the  bars.  So 
marked  was  this  in 
some  cases  that  the 
foot  lost  its  round 
look  altogether,  and 
appeared  much  like 

Fig.  4. — OLDER  COLT’S  FOOT.  5’  Whei1  “f1 

turned  up  ;  or  like 

figures  6  and  7  when  seen  from  the  side. 

It  seems  that  Nature  gives  great  promi¬ 
nence  to  the  bars.  It  is  they  which  form  the 
inside  buttresses  to  the  walls  of  the  foot ;  and 
against  them  the  horn  grows  so  tough  and 
strong  that  natural  calks,  as  it  were,  are 
formed.  In  our  shoeing  of  horses  we  disre¬ 
gard  some  of  the  plainest  and  broadest  hints 
given  by  Nature,  for  instead  of  setting  the 
heel  calks  where  they  are  set  by  Nature,  we 
extend  the  shoe  out  behind  the  heel,  and  place 
the  calks  back  of  the  foot,  as  in  figure  8. 

The  naked  foot  at  the  bottom  is  flattish, 
somewhat  saucer-shaped,  rounding  up  at  the 
edge  in  front,  and 
much  rounded  up 
at  the  heels,  so  that 
when  set  down  in 
trotting,  the  heels 
strike  first,  and  the 
foot  rolls  forward 
upon  the  flat  foot ; 
and  when  picked  up 
rolls  forward  upon 
the  toe  (see  figure  6). 

When  walking  the 
foot  seems  to  be 
placed  flat  upon  the 
motion  is  observed 


Fig.  5.  SHOWING  QUARTERS. 


ground,  but  the  rolling 
when  it  is  picked  up. 
How  distressing  then  it  must  be  to  the  horse 
to  have  all  this  natural  roll  done  away  with 
by  the  sharp  edged  or  calked  shoes. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  the  formation  caused 
by  the  bars,  and  the  toughness  of  the  horn 
where  the  bars  are  attached,  give  horses  sure 
footing  upon  slippery  and  rocky  places.  The 
frog  gives  surer  footing  upon  the  ice,  as  it  is 
of  so  soft  a  nature  that  it  clings  to  the  smooth 
surface — just  as  a  person  slips  less  upon  the 
ice  if  he  has  on  india-rubbers. 

The  peasants  of  some  parts  of  Europe  wear 
wooden  shoes  from  childhood,  of  course  an 
elastic,  springy  gait  is  impossible.  The  feet 


Fig.  6.  Fig.  7 

become  flat  and  paddle-shaped,  and  after  gen¬ 
erations  of  such  abuse  is  it  any  wonder  that 
a  high  instep  and  well-shaped  foot  is  deemed 
“  aristocratic?” 

In  ironing  the  horse’s  foot,  fortunately  we 
do  not  destroy  its  elasticity.  The  elasticity 


essential  to  the  usefulness  and  vitality  of  the 
foot  is  in  the  sole  and  frog,  which  play  up 
and  down  with  every  step.  Writers  lay  un¬ 
due  stress  upon  the  very  limited  elasticity 
which  they  think  they  observe  in  the  heels 
and  quarters.  Shoes  should  be  constructed 
so  that  the  frog  can  come  to  the  ground  at 
every  step,  and  I  think  the  heels  and  bars 
should  be  left  bare,  so  that  they  can  meet  the 
ground  also. 

The  formation  of  the  crust  or  horn  of  the 
hoof  is  such  that  shoes  might  easily  be  made 
to  go  no  farther 
back  than  the 
bars  ;  and  calks, 
when  calks  were 
needed,  placed  at 
these  points, 
would  be  a  close 
following  after 
nature  (see  fig.  9). 
The  use  of  “  half¬ 
moon  shoes ”  and 
“  toe-clips”  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  best 
writers.  These  are  advised  because  the  toes 
are  more  subject  to  wear  than  any  other  part 
of  the  foot,  and  on  gravelly  roads  horses  wear 
their  toes  to  the  quick  and  go  lame.  It  is  usu¬ 
ally  advised,  moreover,  to  keep  the  heels  well 
pared  down.  I  am  inclined  to  say  that  the 
heels  of  horses  that  are  driven  bare-footed, 
or  with  only  toe-clips,  should  not  be  touched 
with  the  knife  any  more  than  the  frog. 

With  me  it  is  a  great  desideratum  to  have 
my  horses  shod  as  small  a  part  of  the  year  as 
possible.  They  are  surer-footed ;  their  feet 
are  in  better  order  ;  they  travel  freer  on  short 
journeys — I  have  not  tested  them  on  long 
ones  ;  they  do  not  injure  one  another  by  kick¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  a  saving  of  expense.  In  fact, 
considering  the  number  of  ailments  brought 
about  by  bad  shoeing  and  poor  blacksmiths, 
and  the  number  of  horses  hopelessly  ruined 
by  this  means,  and  the  fact  that  there  are 
parts  of  the  world  where  the  roads  are  even 
rockier  and  rougher  than  ours,  where  the  art 
of  farriery  is  unknown,  and  the  horses  are  all 
driven  and  ridden  barefoot,  that  we  in  the 
country  ought  to  do  the  same,  and  let  our 
horses  go  barefoot  just  as  much  as  possible. 

If  a  bare-footed  horse,  after  the  weakened 
horn  and  the  old  nail  holes  are  worn  off,  and 
the  hoofs  are  in 
good  shape,  be 
driven  upon 
rough  roads  un¬ 
til  tender,  and 
even  sore,  no 
permanent 
harm  will  be 
done.  He  will 
be  all  right 

elf  tGI  ct 

days,  and  if  lia-  Fi-  9‘  CALKS  PLACED  r0KWABD- 
ble  to  have  such  work  demanded  of  him, 
must  be  shod  with  toe-clips,  or  in  some, 
other  way  have  his  feet  protected. 

It  does  not  do  to  take  the  shoes  off  and  use 
the  horse  at  once  on  hard  roads.  There  is  a 
liability  to  break  and  split  the  hoof.  The 
animal  should  be  turned  into  a  swamp  pas¬ 
ture,  or  into  wet  grass  to  soften  the  horn, 
which  should  then  be  pared  or  rasped  off  even 
with  the  sole.  This  any  one  can  easily  do, 
but  it  is  more  convenient,  usually,  to  have  the 
shoes  removed  by  a  smith,  and  the  hoofs 
properly  pared  off  and  trimmed.  Horses  can 
then  be  used  for  farm  work  and  moderate,- 
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road  work  until  the  nail  holes  have  all  worn 
off,  as  well  as  that  part  of  the  horn  split  and 
weakened  by  them.  Then  much  severer 
work  may  be  demanded,  and  the  feet  will 
show  no  tenderness  ;  but  it  is  different  with 
different  horses,  some  have  much  harder  feet 
than  others.  With  many  it  is  essential  to 
shoe  with  toe-clips  if  used  at  all  upon  the 
road.  One  can  never  tell  whether  his  horse’s 
feet  are  tough  or  tender  until  he  lias  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  them  after  the  "damaged  por¬ 
tions  of  the  hoof  are  removed,  or  worn  away, 
and  this  very  often  takes  several  weeks. 


Keeping  One  Horse. 

[SECOND  PRIZE  ESSAT.  BY  T.  L.  NEV1LL,  ST.  JOHNS, 
NEWFOUNDLAND.] 

[  Conclusion .] 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
diseases  of  horses  are  very  numerous :  and 
some  that  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
the  one  from  another,  even  by  a  skillful  Vet¬ 
erinarian.  It  is  therefore  scarcely  wise  for  a 
tyro  to  try  doctoring.  If  veterinary  aid  is  at 
hand,  obtain  it  in  the  earliest  stages  of  sick¬ 
ness  ;  do  not  grudge  the  cost,  it  may  save  a 
horse’s  life.  If  not  procurable,  then  trust 
Nature,  aiding  her  by  good  nursing.  Nature 
should  have  the  credit  of  many  cures  effected 
by  her  in  spite  of  drugs,  and  for  which  they 
receive  the  praise. 

Of  course  it  is  a  very  trying  thing  to  see 
an  animal  suffering,  and  most  provocative  of 
attempts  at  doctoring,  which,  if  tried,  will 
ten  to  one,  be  in  the  wrong  direction — there¬ 
fore  have  patience  and  faith. 

The  severer  forms  of  lameness  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  successful  amateur  treatment, 
which  should  be  confined  to  simple  matters 
of  occasional  occurrence  in  the  best  regulated 
stables,  though  often  the  result  and  evidence 
of  negligence,  such  as  cracked  heels,  harness 
galls,  and  hurts  resulting  from  neglect  of  the 
feet  in  shoeing. 

The  constitutional  treatment  for  cracked 
heels  or  scratches  has  already  been  indicated. 
The  local  treatment  consists  of  dressing  the 
parts  with  Acetate  (Sugar)  of  Lead  Ointment 
at  night,  and  with  Glycerine,  Goose  Grease, 
or  other  softening  agent  in  the  morning,  to 
prevent  any  cracking  when  the  horse  goes 
to  work.  This  greasy  application  should  be 
renewed  during  the  day,  often  enough  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  cracking.  These 
applications  should  be  thoroughly  washed  off 
occasionally,  with  warm,  soft  water,  and  a 
good  lather  of  soap  ;  the  parts  being  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  before  any  further  application 
of  ointment.  Scratches  are  usually  caused 
by  horses  standing  in  the  cold  when  the  heels 
are  wet,  or  by  the  practice  of  washing  and 
leaving  them  to  dry  by  evaporation.  Un¬ 
washed,  and  untrimmed  horses  are  less  liable 
to  them  than  those  from  whose  legs  and 
heels  the  hair  has  been  closely  cut.  Some 
low-bred  animals  are  constitutionally  liable 
to  them.  A  neglected  case  may  run  into 
grease,  a  serious  form,  requiring  skilled  treat¬ 
ment.  In  scratches,  especially,  an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  far  more  than  a  pound 
of  cure,  as  then,  to  Hibemicise,  we  should 
not  have  them. 

It  is  also  better  to  prevent  harness  galls 
than  to  have  to  cure  them  ;  but  sometimes 
they  will  occur,  in  spite  of  attention  to  the 
fit  of  the  harness,  and  care  in  leaving  it  on  a 
short  time  after  work  is  done.  When  there 


is  much  inflammation,  the  parts  should  be 
well  bathed  with  warm  water,  and  after¬ 
wards  washed  with  one  drachm  of  the  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Arnica  to  half  a  pint  of  water.  Wash¬ 
ing  with  common  salt  and  water  is  useful. 
In  bad  cases  a  weak  solution  of  Blue  Stone 
in  water  may  be  required.  If  a  horse  must 
go  to  work  with  an  uncured  gall,  let  the  har¬ 
ness  be  adjusted  so  that  it  will  not  be 
touched.  If  on  the  back,  from  the  pad,  alter 
the  stuffing  ;  to  throw  the  points  of  contact 
in  a  fresh  place,  either  by  cutting  out  the 
offending  part,  or  by  the  addition  of  new 
material  raise  the  pad  above  the  hurt.  On  a 
journey,  and  to  prevent  further  mischief,  a 
sore  spot  may  be  eased  by  cutting  a  slit  in 
the  lining,  and  stuffing  in  even  hay  or  moss. 
A  handkerchief,  a  stocking,  or  anything  at 
hand  may  be  put  as  a  bandage  round  the 
collar  above  or  below  a  hurt,  to  take  off  the 
pressure  upon  it,  and  kept  in  place  by  the 
hames.  Of  course  these  are  only  temporary 
expedients  of  the  road,  the  harness  being 
made  to  fit  properly  at  the  first  opportunity. 
An  alteration  of  the  position  of  the  point  of 
attachment  of  the  trace  tugs  to  the  hames, 
either  by  raising  or  lowering  them,  will  fre¬ 
quently  make  the  difference  between  the 
collar  hurting  the  shoulder  or  being  safe;  that 
is,  the  point  in  question  wants  adjustment  to 
the  time  line  of  draught.  The  collar  must 
be  thick  enough  to  throw  the  trace  tugs 
clear  of  the  sides  of  the  shoulders.  Some 
animals  gall  very  readily  about  the  elbows 
and  the  breast  by  the  belly  band.  This  may 
be  obviated  entirely  by  buckling  the  band  at¬ 
tached  to  the  shaft  tug  quite  loosely,  and 
having  a  separate  one  secured  to  the  shafts 
further  back.  If  a  horse’s  shoulders  continue 
obstinately  sore,  the  use  of  the  collar  must 
be  abandoned  for  a  time,  and  a  breast  band 
used  instead. 

AVhen  a  horse  is  wounded,  as  when  the 
knees  are  cut  by  a  fall ;  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  remove  all  dirt  or  grit  by  careful  fomen¬ 
tation  with  warm  water.  A  slight  wound 
may  be  then  closed  and  dressed  with  sperma¬ 
ceti  or  lard,  to  keep  it  soft.  In  the  treatment 
of  serious  wounds,  surgical  skill  is  required ; 
but  if  it  is  not  available,  attention  should  at 
once  be  paid  to  cleanse  them  thoroughly  be¬ 
fore  attempting  to  close  them.  Sometimes 
stitches  are  required.  A  little  soft  cotton 
batting  can  be  obtained  in  most  places  to  put 
immediately  over  the  closed  wound  ;  where 
it  must  be  secured  by  careful  bandaging.  The 
wounded  horse  should  be  put  on  low  diet, 
and  it  may  be  necessary  to  bleed  and  physic 
him  to  prevent  inflammation.  The  pal  a  will 
usually  prevent  any  attempt  at  laying  down, 
but  it  is  better  to  make  sure  by  tying  him  up 
short.  If  there  should  be  any  excessive 
growth  about  a  wound,  Blue  Stone,  or  Lunar 
Caustic  will  have  to  be  applied.  Swelled  legs 
are  an  inconvenient  result,  sometimes  of 
idleness ;  though  idle  horses  in  loose  boxes, 
from  the  amount  of  movement  permitted 
them,  suffer  less  than  when  tied  in  stalls. 
If  the  swelling  comes  on  suddenly  in  the 
hind  legs,  or  one  hind  leg,  it  shows  consti¬ 
tutional  disturbance  requiring  treatment 
with  low  diet  and  mashes ;  but  if  not  of  this 
severe  character,  a  little  walking  exercise  will 
reduce  it.  If  there  is  weakness,  a  drachm 
of  Sulphate  of  Iron  may  be  given  twice  a 
day  in  the  com. 

When  a  horse  strikes  one  leg  with  the  foot 
of  another,  he  is  said  to  cut  or  brush.  The 
cure  may  frequently  be  through  the  manger. 


An  improvement  in  condition  acts  in  two 
ways ;  by  increasing  strength  and  by  filling 
out  the  body,  so  that  the  legs  will  really  be 
farther  apart.  Sometimes  it  is  the  result  of 
an  animal’s  formation,  which  care  in  shoeing 
may  mitigate,  perhaps  prevent.  When  the 
leg  is  injured  by  cutting,  of  course  it  swells, 
and  while  that  swelling  remains,  it  is  still 
more  exposed  to  injury  than  before.  Rest  is 
the  best  aid  to  treatment ;  but  if  work  must 
be  done,  a  bandage  to  protect  the  part  should 
be  applied.  If  worn  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  ties  of  bandages  are  apt  to  cut  the  skin. 
A  piece  of  rubber  about  3|  ,-inch  diameter,  or 
a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  secured  round  the 
offending  foot,  can  be  worn  without  risk  of 
injury.  It  will  fend  the  foot  off  the  tender 
spot,  and  by  its  elasticity  prevent  damage. 
Very  often  the  clinches  of  the  nails,  when 
they  rise  after  a  shoe  has  been  worn  for  a 
time,  are  the  cause  of  cutting.  Sometimes 
only  one  clinch  will  touch.  That  nail  should 
at  once  be  taken  out  and  be  omitted  in  future 
slroeings. 

If  an  animal,  not  in  the  habit  of  cutting, 
should  begin  to  do  so,  he  should  be  carefully 
examined,  as  it  may  be  the  first  indication 
of  an  approaching  serious  lameness,  par¬ 
ticularly  spavin. 

“  Speedy  cut,”  as  striking  below  the  knee 
by  the  opposite  foot  is  called,  is  very  danger¬ 
ous,  as  it  will  sometimes  knock  a  horse  as 
completely  off  its  pins  as  if  he  were  shot. 
Careful  shoeing  occasionally  obviates  Speedy 
Cut,  but  if  not  successful,  and  the  animal 
liable  to  it  has  to  be  driven  fast,  he  will  have 
to  wear  a  boot  specially  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  rubber  ring  previously  mentioned 
may  be  tried,  and  perhaps  with  benefit. 

Safety  and  comfort  in  using  the  horse 
depends  largely  on  the  way  in  which  it 
is  shod.  Shoes  at  the  best  are  but  neces¬ 
sary  evils.  If  the  animals  could  be  worked 
without  them,  cases  of  lameness  would  be 
far  fewer.  Probably  ringbone,  corns,  con¬ 
tracted  feet,  cutting,  over-reach,  and  many 
others  would  be  unknown.  Our  hard  roads 
rendering  the  use  of  shoes  necessary,  the  best 
form  available  must  be  adopted.  Horse 
users  cannot  do  the  work  themselves,  though 
they  may  have  (of  think  so),  very  clear  light 
on  the  subject.  Frequently  a  “set,”  pre¬ 
judiced  village  smith  is  the  only  one  avail¬ 
able.  Endeavour  to  get  him  to  put  the  shoe?; 
on  as  even  as  possible,  and  of  the  natural 
shape  of  the  foot,  taking  care  that  they  are 
seated  by  the  knife,  and  not  by  burning,  not 
to  pare  the  frog,  and  to  put  the  inside  nail  as 
near  the  toe  as  possible.  The  shoes  should 
be  long  enough  to  protect  the  heel,  and  open 
enough  not  to  confine  the  frog.  Shoes  of  the 
Goodenough  type,  that  is,  those  that  are  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  foot,  and  made  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  a  part  of  it,  instead  of  a  mere 
attachment  to  the  surface,  like  an  ordinary 
shoe,  have  much  to  recommend  them.  The 
natural,  renewing  powers  of  the  foot  are 
made  use  of,  and  the  frog  brought  in  contact 
with  the  ground,  enabling  it  to  perform  its 
proper  functions  of  an  elastic  cushion,  lessen¬ 
ing  concussion.  Wear,  if  not  excessive,  re¬ 
moves  and  renews  frog  and  sole,  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  parts. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  use  of  a  special 
shoe,  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  it  renewed 
in  out  of  the  way  places  ;  but  under  any 
circumstances  employ  the  best  shoeing  smith 
within  reach.  Some  horses  will  go  lame  if 
their  shoes  remain  on  over  a  fortnight,  and 
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none  should  wear  them  over  a  month  with¬ 
out  removal ;  the  owner  must  therefore  see 
that  the  smith  gets  them  at  the  proper  time. 
Corns  are  often  the  result  of  leaving  shoes 
on  too  long.  An  established  corn  is  a  very- 
troublesome  thing,  the  treatment  of  which 
will  necessitate  the  use  of  a  bar  shoe,  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  parts  from  pressure,  by  throwing  it 
on  the  frog.  The  com  should  be  well  cut  out 
and  dressed  daily  with  a  mixture  of  1  drachm 
Chloride  of  Zinc,  6  oz.  Water,  and  2  oz.  Gly¬ 
cerine.  The  feet  should  be  examined  every 
night  and  the  shoes  tried  to  see  if  they  are  fast. 

In  dry  weather  the  fore  feet  of  stabled  and 
city  horses  should  be  slopped  occasionally 
with  clay  and  cow  dung  to  cool  and  moisten 
them.  It  must  not  be  done  every  night,  or 
thrush  or  canker  may  be  induced. 

A  mixture  of  half  a  pound  each  of  Pine 
Tar  (not  gas),  Soft  Soap,  Soap  Cerate,  and 
Lard,  well  mixed  together  over  a  gentle  fire, 
will  be  foimd  useful  in  keeping  moisture  in 
the  horn  of  the  walls  of  the  hoof,  if  ap¬ 
plied  after  they  have  been  wet. 

The  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  often  in¬ 
sist  on  yes,  or  no,  from  a  terrified  witness, 
when  either  yes,  or  no,  without  qualification, 
or  limit,  would  be  equally  false.  This  may  be 
applied  to  the  dispute  as  to  the  merits  of 
clipping  and  singeing.  It  cannot  be  said  they 
are  useful  or  desirable  in  all  cases,  as  their 
advocates  make  out,  neither  are  they  alto¬ 
gether  abominable  as  other  theorists  endeavor 
to  show. 

If  a  tolerably  well-bred  horse  is  put  in  the 
stable  before  cold  weather  sets  in,  is  well 
groomed,  and  kept  warm  by  clothing,  his 
coat  will  be  short  enough  for  all  purposes  of 
utility  and  appearance.  A  horse  that  has 
been  clipped  does  not  coat  as  well  in  the 
spring  as  an  unclipped  one,  and  often  is  a 
shabby  looking  object.  Clipping,  once  per¬ 
formed,  the  practice  will  have  to  be  kept  up 
in  after  years  to  secure  a  good  appearance. 

A  horse  with  a  long,  heavy  coat,  if  made 
to  exert  himself,  sweats  readily,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  dry  him  when  he  returns  to  the 
stable.  In  the  morning  he  will  be  almost  as 
wet  as  when  housed  at  night.  This  state 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  injurious,  and  is 
the  frequent  cause  of  colds  and  coughs.  Re¬ 
moval  of  the  coat  will  act  almost  like  a 
charm  to  ease  them. 

The  machines  now  in  use  for  clipping,  re¬ 
move  the  coat  much  too  closely  and  uniform¬ 
ly.  The  old-fashioned  lamp  did  it  better,  as 
the  extent  of  the  operation  could  be  varied  on 
particular  parts  of  the  body.  The  heat  from 
the  lamp  had  a  beneficial  stimulating  action 
upon  the  skin. 

If  the  service  in  which  a  horse  is  employed 
renders  it  necessary  to  keep  him  standing 
about  out  of  doors,  clipping  should  be 
avoided,  unless  the  coat  is  excessive  ;  and  if 
adopted  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised 
in  covering  him  when  standing. 

For  horses  that  go  out  of  the  stable  straight 
to  their  work,  and  are  immediately  returned 
to  it,  when  work  is  over,  the  removal  of  the 
coat  is  a  boon  and  a  great  saving  of  labor 
in  grooming. 

Many  horses,  particularly  in  the  winter, 
will  have  long  straggling  hairs  about  the 
backs  of  the  legs,  and  under  the  jaws,  which 
give  a  very  rough  appearance.  They  should 
be  trimmed,  but  do  not  go  too  closely  on  the 
heels,  and  a  small  lock  at  the  fetlock  looks 
well.  It  is  an  act  of  cruelty  to  cut  the  hair 


out  of  the  ears,  and  the  long  hairs  or  feelers 
that  grow  about  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  answer 
many  useful  purposes. 

Good  grooming  is  essential  for  preserving 
a  horse’s  health  and  appearance.  A  fine  coat 
and  tender  skin  should  not  be  touched  with 
the  currycomb,  and  be  brushed  very  gently. 
If  there  are  any  urine  or  dimg  stains,  let 
them  be  washed,  using  a  sponge  deftly,  so 
as  not  to  extend  the  wet  dirty  place.  By 
making  this  the  first  operation  the  wet  spots 
have  time  to  dry,  while  the  other  parts  of  the 
work  are  being  done. 

If  a  curry-comb  must  be  used,  have  the 
smoothest  one  that  can  be  found,  and  use  it 
but  sparingly.  In  the  hands  of  some  men 
the  curry-comb  is  a  barbarous  instrument  of 
torture.  Applied  with  a  long,  sweeping  mo¬ 
tion,  without  regard  to  the  shape  of  the  body, 
or  the  evenness  with  which  it  is  held,  it  will 
make  a  poor  animal  shrink  and  shiver.  The 
skin  is  often  seriously  hurt  by  the  angles  of 
the  comb,  when  carelessly  and  heavily 
handled.  A  short  motion,  back  and  forth, 
does  the  work  more  effectively,  and  humane¬ 
ly,  than  the  severe  application  of  the  comb 
described.  The  horse  will  learn  not  to  dislike 
it  if  he  finds  he  is  not  hurt. 

In  cleaning  a  horse  commence  at  the  head 
with  the  brush,  having  it  in  one  hand,  and 
the  curry-comb  in  the  other.  Brush  every 
part  of  the  body  and  limbs  thoroughly,  lay¬ 
ing  the  hairs  in  their  natural  direction,  and 
going  through  them  to  the  skin.  Remove 
dust  from  the  brush  by  occasionally  scraping 
it  on  the  curry-comh.  The  brushing  is  to  be 
followed  by  a  good  rubbing  with-  wisps,  and 
the  coat  finally  laid  by  the  application  of  a 
cloth.  A  thorough  cleaning  of  the  head  can¬ 
not  be  effected  without  removing  the  halter, 
and  be  careful  not  to  hurt  the  eyes  or  other 
sensitive  parts.  The  mane  and  tail  have  now 
to  be  combed.  If  the  hairs  are  knotted,  go 
through  them,  taking  a  small  lock  at  a  time, 
straightening  and  separating  the  whole. 
Whan  once  properly  done,  there  will  be  but 
little  trouble  afterwards.  Sometimes  a  very 
thick  mane  has  to  be  turned  over  the  neck 
to  get  at  the  underside.  No  two  hairs  are  to 
be  left  sticking  together.  Some  short  ones 
may  stick  up  obstinately  on  the  wrong  side. 
If  so,  damp  them  with  a  sponge  and  try  to 
bring  them  into  place  with  the  brush.  If 
very  rebellious,  they  must  be  plaited,  and  a 
small  bit  of  lead  twisted  in  the  ends  to  bring 
them  right. 

Sometimes  a  horse  with  very  abundant 
mane,  will  come  up  from  grass  with  it  hang¬ 
ing  on  both  sides  of  the  neck.  Do  not  allow 
any  knowing  groom  to  cut  it  off  from  one 
side.  If  this  is  done  it  will  soon  present  a 
bristly,  unsightly  appearance,  that  will  take 
months  of  growth  to  cure.  A  little  patience, 
careful  combing,  wetting,  brushing,  and  per¬ 
haps  plaiting  and  leading,  of  these  thick 
manes,  will  soon  bring  them  into  place,  and 
make  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  horse’s 
appearance.  A  portion  of  the  mane  on  the 
poll  should  be  cut  away  to  allow  the  bridle 
to  sit  snugly,  and  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  a  bristly  tuft. 

Having  thus  touched  on  the  more  salient 
points  of  horse  keeping  and  management,  it 
is  but  fair,  in  conclusion,  to  say,  that  many 
of  the  remarks  must  be  taken  as  subject  to 
limitation  by  circumstances  that  could  not 
be  noted  in  the  small  space  available,  and 
that  many  points  of  almost  equal  importance 
are  necessarily  omitted. 


A  Home-Made  Hay  Gatherer. 

Mr.  M.  I.  Shinn,  Sedgwick  Co.,  Kans., 
sends  a  sketch  of  a  hay  gatherer.  It  is  used 
to  take  the  hay  to  a  stack  after  it  has  been 
raked  up  to  a  convenient  place  in  the 
meadow.  One  horse  attached  to  a  rope  at 
each  end,  and  a  boy  to  each  horse  can  take 
the  hay  to  the  stack  as  fast  as  two  men  can 
put  it  up.  About  all  the  hay  here  is  gathered 
in  the  same  way.  It  is  quickly  done,  and  re¬ 
quires  but  little  help  ;  two  boys,  two  horses, 
and  two  men  can  put  up  more  hay  with  one 


A  HOME-MADE  HAY  GATHERER. 


of  these  “gatherers,”  than  six  men  can  if 
they  take  it  on  wagons. 

The  accompanying  engraving  shows  the 
construction  of  the  “  gatherer.”  The  hori¬ 
zontal  pieces  are  6  feet  long  with  the  front 
ends  cut  with  an  upward  slant  to  prevent 
catching  in  the  ground.  The  upright  pieces 
are  3  feet  long.  The  “  head  piece”  is  made 
of  two  planks  bolted  together  with  the  hori¬ 
zontal  strips  placed  between  them. 


A  Salt  Box  with  “Lick  Board.” 

Mr.  J.  S.  Ulrey,  Wabash  Co.,  Ind.,  writes : 
“Inclosed  you  will  find  the  drawings  of  a 
self-feeding  salt  box.  I  think  it  has  some 
advantages  over  any  of  the  many  I  have 
seen  described  in  the  American  Agriculturist , 
because  it  is  more  natural  for  stock  to  lick 
salt  than  to  eat  it.  There  is  an  open  space  of 
one  inch  for  the  salt  to  work  out  of  the  hop¬ 
per  or  box  on  the  ‘  shoot  board,’  thus  fur¬ 
nishing  a  constant  supply.  The  one  I  have  is 
ten  feet  in  length  and  holds  about  a/3  of  a 


A  SALT  BOX  WITH  “LICK  BOARD.” 


barrel,  so  that  it  only  needs  filling  once  or 
twice  a  year.  It  is  placed  under  the  over¬ 
shoot  of  my  barn,  but  by  having  a  tight  lid 
on  the  box  it  could  be  placed  out  of  doors 
and  the  salt  would  be  kept  dry.” 


Seed  Wlaeat.—  As  much  depends  upon 
the  variety  of  grain  sown,  as  upon  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  the  soil  for  it,  and  the  treatment 
which  it  receives  after  being  placed  in  the 
soil.  There  are  poor  wheats  and  good  wheats, 
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and  it  pays  only  to  grow  the  best.  The 
“  Clawson,”  has  been  tested  very  thoroughly; 
it,  so  to  speak,  has  “  gone  through  the  mill,” 
and  takes  a  high  rank  as  to  quality  of  flour 
produced, and  yield  per  acre.  There  are  others. 


Ensilage- Its  Ways  and  Means. 

- - 

So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  first  account  of  the 
Trench  experiments  in  Ensilage  of  fodder-corn 


given  in  this  country,  were  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  for  June,  1875,  though  in  1873  and  ’74,  and 
earlier,  we  described  essentially  the  same  process  in 
other  countries  with  other  crops.  Since  our  first 
article  on  the  ensilage  of  fodder-corn,  the  experi¬ 
ments  in  this  country  have  been  numerous  and 
have  established,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  fact  that  the 
process  will  preserve  the  fodder,  and,  if  the  proper 
conditions  have  been  observed,  without  failure. 
Some  doubt  has  been  thrown  upon  the  feeding 
value  of  the  fodder  thus  preserved  ;  this  is  a  most 
important  point,  and  we  are  glad  to  present  some 
important  testimony  from  actual  experiments  in 
feeding  in  the  article  upon  another  page,  by  Prof. 
McBryde  of  Tennessee. 

To  those  who  would  make  their  first  attempt  at 
ensilage,  there  are  three  important  considerations. 
1.  A  sufficient  crop  of  fodder-corn  ;  2.  A  proper 
pit  or  silo,  for  preserving  it ;  3.  A  machine,  with 

the  power  to  drive  it,  that  will  rapidly  cut  the  fod¬ 
der  for  filling  the  silo.  The  first  item,  the  supply 


THE  ROSS  ENSILAGE  CUTTER. 


of  fodder,  must  have  been  provided  for  a  mouth  or 
two  ago,  and  need  not  now  be  considered. 

The  Construction  of  the  Silo. 

The  requirement  is  a  pit  or  cellar  'which  shall  be 
free  from  all  infiltration  of  water  and  be  air  tight. 
This  may  be  built  entirely  above  ground,  as  in  the 
silos  of  Mr.  Goffart,  the  French  experimenter ;  or 
it  may  be  entirely  below  ground,  like  a  deep  square 
well,  or  it  may  be  made  in  a  bank,  a  part  above  and 


a  part  below  the  surface.  However  built  it  must 
be,  by  a  roof  or  otherwise,  protected  from  in¬ 
jury  by  rain  and  other  stbrms.  As  to  materials,  the 
silo  may  be  of  stone,  of  brick,  or  of  concrete  ;  no 
doubt  those  who  live  in  wooded  countries  can  build 
in  the  fashiou  of  a  log-house,  taking  special  care 
to  “chink  up”  the  joints.  Wherever  the  soil  is 
of  a  character  that  will  allow  cisterns  for  rain-water 
to  be  made  by  merely  cementing  upon  the  sides  of 
an  excavation,  a  silo  may  be  made  in  this  manner. 
A  thoroughly  tight  pit  being  the  object,  the  means 

of  securing  thiswill 
vary  with  the  lo¬ 
cality.  Of  course 
in  locating  the  silo 
the  convenience  of 
feedingits  contents 
must  be  consider¬ 
ed,  and  this  will 
require  it  to  be 
placed  as  near  the 
barn  as  possible. 
The  first  silo  of 
Prof.  McBryde, 
whose  article  on 
feeding  is  given 
elsewhere,  was 
made  by  excavat¬ 
ing  into  a  dry  knoll 
where  the  soil  was 
“a  strong  firm  clay, 
over  a  close,  dry, 
and  compact  red 
clay  subsoil  ;  ”  the 
fodder  was  packed 
directly  into  this 
without  cementing 
the  walls.  Mr.  J. 
M.  Bailey’s  silo,  at 
Winning  Farm,  Bil¬ 
lerica,  Mass.,  is 
built  with  concrete 
walls,  15  inches  thick.  The  silo  of  Whitman  & 
Burrell,  near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  is  built  of  stone,  and 
is  three  feet  thick  upon  one  side,  next  the  bank, 
and  two  feet  next  to  the  barn,  the  roof  of  which 
exteuds  over  and  covers  the  silo. 

TUe  Size  of  the  Silo, 

will  be  of  course  governed  by  the  number  of  ani¬ 
mals.  Mr.  Bailey  estimates  that  one  cow  requires 
for  a  year  550  cubic  feet  of  ensilaged  fodder,  and 
if  the  cows  are  pastured  for  half  the  year,  then  275 
cubic  feet  will  be  sufficient.  He  estimates  that  to 
keep  two  cows  for  a  year,  a  silo  10  feet  wide,  long 
and  deep  will  hold  suffici¬ 
ent.  A  silo  12  feet  wide, 

30  feet  long,  and  12  feet 
deep,  he  estimates  will  hold 
about  87  tons,  euough  to 
winter  12  to  15  cows.  Where 
stone  is  plenty,  he  thinks 
that  a  silo  of  the  size  can 
be  built  at  a  cost,  besides 
the  labor,  of  about  $50. 

Silos  have  been  made  by 
digging  a  pit,  putting  in 
the  fodder  as  in  pitting 
roots,  piling  it  as  high  as 
practicable,  and  then  cover¬ 
ing  with  earth.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  in  this  case  is,  that  in 
opening,  the  earth  mixes 
with  the  fodder;  besides 
there  is  a  trouble  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  covering  tight,  as 
the  contents  settle ;  this 
method  might  answer  where 
straw  is  plenty,  and  a  sufficient  covering  can  be 
placed  over  the  fodder  before  putting  on  the  earth. 

Cutting  tlie  Fodder  Corn. 

Nothing  shows  the  readiness  with  which  inven¬ 
tors  and  manufacturers  meet  and  forward  every 
improvement  in  agriculture  than  this  fact.  It  is 
only  about  eight  years  since  the  terms  silo  and  ensi¬ 
lage  appeared  in  our  agricultural  papers  ;  it  is  only 
within  three  years  that  there  have  been  more  than 
two  or  three  silos  in  the  country,  yet  already  there 


are  offered  in  our  advertising  columns  no  less  than 
four  different  machines,  all  invented  and  made  ex¬ 
pressly  to  meet  the  probable  demand  for  ensilage 
cutters.  It  is  important  to  the  process  that  the 
cutters  should  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  cut  the 
required  amount  daily.  Mr.  Bailey  thinks  that  to 
fill  the  silo  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  in  each  day 
is  better  than  to  fill  it  faster,  as  he  finds  it  to  settle 
better.  But  whatever  be  the  rate  at  which  the 


TUE  BALDWIN  ENSILAGE  CUTTER. 


filling  goes  on,  the  cutter  should  be  able  to  supply 
it.  We  give  engravings  of  the  different  cutters 
now  offered,  which  sufficiently  illustrate  the  meth¬ 
ods  upon  which  they  operate,  and  refer  those  in¬ 
terested  to  the  circulars  of  the  makers,  for  details 
as  to  capacity,  power  required,  etc.  Our  adver¬ 
tising  columns  give  the  addresses  of  the  makers. 

The  Size  to  Cut  the  Fodder. 

In  the  experiments  with  ensilage  thus  far,  the 
fodder  has  been  cut  into  pieces  of  half  an  inch 
or  less  in  length.  Probably  the  size  of  the  pieces 
is  of  more  importance  than  has  been  supposed, 
not  so  much  as  regards  the  packing  and  keeping, 
but  in  respect  to  the  comfort  of  the  animals  in  feed¬ 
ing.  One  of  our  friends  called  on  us  a  while  ago, 
and  informed  us  that  one  of  his  neighbors,  who  had 
succeeded  admirably  in  preserving  his  fodder,  found 
that  after  his  cows  had  fed  upon  it  for  a  while  with 
evident  relish,  they  all  at  once  seemed  reluctant  to 
eat  it.  An  examination  showed  that  the  gums  of 
the  cows  were  badly  cut  and  inflamed,  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  were  unable  to  chew  the  fodder. 
This  trouble  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  act  of  chewing,  the  short  pieces  of  fodder  would 
generally  be  bitten  endwise,  and  the  outer  portions 
of  the  corn,  which  at  the  base  of  the  stalk  might 


THE  CYCLE  ENSILAGE  CUTTER. 

get  very  hard,  being  presented  endwise  to  the 
teeth,  were  so  sharp  as  to  lacerate  the  gums  and 
the  tender  parts  of  the  mouth.  This  gentleman 
proposed  to  overcome  the  difficulty  by  cutting 
the  fodder  longer ;  if  the  pieces  were  longer  than 
broad,  the  animal  would  take  hold  of  them  in  the 
usual  way  aud  bite  against  the  circumference  of 
the  stalks  rather  than  against  the  ends.  Of  course 
such  trouble  can  only  occur  when  the  rind  of  the 
stalk  has  become  hard  and  firm,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  difficulties  that  should  be  guarded  against. 
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The  Nutritive  Value  of  Ensilage. 

BT  J.  M.  MCBRYDE,  PROP.  OP  AGRICULTURE,  ETC.,  UNI¬ 
VERSITY  OP  TENNESSEE. 

The  success  of  Ensilage  appears  to  be  fairly  estab¬ 
lished  by  experiments  in  many  different  localities, 
and  is  therefore  no  longer  an  open  question.  Con- 


animals  were  confined  in  separate  stalls — and  were 
as  nearly  as  possible  alike  in  age,  blood  and  general 
condition,  except  in  Section  II.  of  Series  1st,  de¬ 
signed  simply  to  test  the  life-sustaining  power  of 
ensilage,  and  in  Series  3d,  establishing  its  forcing 
qualities  when  properly  combined  with  other  foods. 

In  Sections  II  and  III  (Series  1st),  the  results  of 
the  experiments  are  not  as  unfavorable  to  ensilage 


SERIES  1st.— Experiments  testing  nutritive  and  milk-producing  value  of  Ensilage,  Jan.  2  to  Feb.  1,  ’81. 


No.  off 

Daily  Rations 

j  Weight 

Weight 

Gain  per 

Gain  per 

Gain  per 

An'al.  \ 

Per  1,000  lbs.  Live  Weight. 

1  Jan.  2d. 

Feb.  1  st. 

month. 

day. 

sent. 

(I)  Bay  for  Standard  of  Comparison. 


15  (20  lbs.  of  Hay. 


14 

9 

16 

6 

1 

4 


7 
12 
13 

2 

3 

5 

8 
11 
10 

17 

18 
19 


140  lbs.  Ensilage. 
50  “ 

60  “ 


as. 

. . . .  i  687  | 

(II)  Ensilage  alone. 
825  I 

965 

900  1 


as. 

700 

805 

957 

875 


(III)  Ensilage  with  Dry  Forage. 


10  lbs.  Hay,  20  lbs.  Oat-straw . 

10  “  “  20  lbs.  Ensilage . 

20  “  Oat-straw,  20  lbs.  Ensilage.. 


700 

580 

535 


720 

540 

537 


as. 

13 

—20 
—  8 
—25 


20 

—40 

2 


(IV)  Ensilage  with  Dry  Forage ,  and  Foods  rich  in  Albuminoids. 


10  lbs.  Hay,  20  lbs.  Oat-straw.  61  lbs.  Corn-meal 
10  “  “  20  “  Ensilage,  61  “ 

20  “  Oat-st.20  “  “  61 


505 

555 

450 


525 

595 

480 


(V)  Hay  and  different  Meals. 


120 lbs.  Hay,  61  lbs.  Rice-corn  Meal. . . 

20  “  “  61  “  Corn-meal . 

1 20  “  “  61  “  Cotton-seed  meal . 


800 

865 

705 


860 

915 

745 


40 lbs.  Ensilage,  61  lbs.  Corn-meal. 

40  “  “  61  “  Cotton-seed  meal. 

40  “  “  61  “  Rice-corn  meal — 


(VI)  Ensilage  and  different  Meals. 


680 

640 

590 


750 

705 

607 


(VII)  Ensilage  and  Bran  (Milch  Cows.) 


24  lbs.  Hay,  1  peck  Wheat-bran . 

12  “  “  24  lbs.  Ensilage,  1  pk.  Wheat-bran. 

‘  Whe  ' 


4S 


Ensilage,  1  peck  Wheat-bran. 


850 

820 

700 


840 

805 

690 


20 

40 

30 

60 

50 

40 

70 

65 

17 

—10 

—15 

—10 


0.43 

—0.66 

-0.26 

—0.83 

0.66 

—1.33 

0.06 

0.66 

1.33 

1.00 


2.00 

1.66 

1.33 

2.33 
2.16 
0.56 

-0.33 

—0.50 

—0.33 


as. 

1.8 

—2.4 

—0.8 

—2.7 

2.8 

—6.8 

0.3 

3.9 

7.2 

6.6 


7.5 

5.7 

5.6 

10.2 

10.1 

2.8 

—1.1 

—1.8 

—1.4 


(VIII)  Milk  Production  same  cows  and  rations  as  VII. 


(Cows  from  5  to  7  months  with  calf.) 

1st  Period— 2nd  Period- 
Average  No.  Average  No. 
of  lbs  of  milk  of  lbs  of  milk 
per  day  from  p’r  day  from 

3rd  Period- 
Average  No. 
of  lbs  of  milk 
per  day  f'm 
Jan'y  30  to 
Feb’y  8,  in¬ 
clusive. 

12.3 

Loss  or  gain 
in  3rd  Peri¬ 
od  as  com¬ 
pared  with 
1st  in  lbs. 

—0.5 

Loss  or  gain 
in  3rd  Peri¬ 
od  as  com¬ 
pared  with 

17 

i  Jersey,  4  Scrub  . 

Jan.  1U  to 
Jan.  19,  in¬ 
clusive. 

12.8 

Jany  20  to 
Jan’y  29,  in¬ 
clusive. 

12.7 

1st,  per  cent. 

—3.9 

18 

4  Shorthorn,  4  Scrub . 

8.0 

9  2 

9.6 

1.6 

20.0 

19 

4  Jersey,  4  Scrub . 

9.6 

9  3 

8.6 

—1.0 

—10.4 

eerning  the  nutritive  value  of  the  new  food,  how¬ 
ever,  the  views  are  many  and  conflicting.  We  have 
enthusiastic  farmers,  on  the  one  hand,  declaring 
that  ensilage  is  almost  equal,  pound  for  pound,  to 
hay— that  it  is  sufficient  by,  and  of,  itself  not  only 
to  sustain  life,  but  to  fatten— that  it  can  hardly  be 
improved  upon  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  scientists 
assert  that  its  value  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  per¬ 
centage  of  dry  matter  alone.  The  first  refer  you  to 
the  results  of  experiments  where  estimated  amounts 
of  this  and  other  stuffs  were  roughly  fed  to  differ¬ 
ent  farm  animals  of  various  weights  and  ages,  the 
second,  to  the  results  of  recent  analyses  showing 
that  it  contains  80  per  cent  and  upwards  of  water. 
The  last  affirm  :  “  Average  ensilage  contains  821 
lbs.  of  water  and  171  lbs.  of  dry  substance  in  100, 
and  a  ton  of  it  skillfully  fed  will  make  20  lbs.  live 
weight  of  beef  which,  at  51  cents,  would  be  81.10. 
The  manure  might  bring  it  up  to  $1.50perton  feed¬ 
ing  value.  In  view  of  the  above  showing  the  claim 
that  ensilage  is  a  nutritious  feeding  stuff  is  simply 
preposterous.”  Now  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  make  the  necessary  calculations  from 
the  data  furnished  by  No.  14  in  Series  2nd,  of  the 
subjoined  experiments,  will  find  that  1,223  lbs.  of 
ensilage  made  27  lbs.  of  beef  (live  weight),  or  about 
431  lbs.  to  the  ton.  In  other  words  the  estimated 
amount  is  wide  of  the  mark  by  upwards  of  lOOper 
cent.  Again,  the  results  of  all  the  following  ex¬ 
periments  go  to  show  that  ensilage  is  not  of  itself 
a  perfect  food,  and  that  its  nutritive  value  is  great¬ 
ly  increased  by  the  addition  of  other  matters. 

I  do  not  propose,  however,  to  discuss  in  detail 
the  experiments  of  the  several  series,  my  space  is 
too  limited  for  this,  but  simply  to  ask  that  all  those 
interested  in  the  subject  will  examine  them  can¬ 
didly  and  fairly,  for  themselves.  I  have  said 
enough,  I  hope,  to  show  the  importance  of  experi¬ 
ments  carefully  and  accurately  made,  without 
previous  bias  or  prejudice.  As  such  these  are 
offered,  for  no  expense  or  labor  was  spared  to  make 
them  thorough  and  reliable.  They  are  herewith 
submitted  in  full  and  without  reserve,  along  with 
the  fewest  possible  words  explanatory  of  their 
history  and  bearing.  It  must  be  premised  that 
every  pound  of  food  was  carefully  weighed — the 


as  they  at  first  sight  appear.  For  it  must  .be  ex¬ 
plained,  first,  that  the  month  of  January,  during 
which  this  Series  was  continued,  was  the  coldest 
and  most  inclement  experienced  in  this  section  for 
years — second,  that  No.  14  was  a  cow,  dry  upwards 
of  a  month  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
tests,  but  which,  about  one  week  thereafter,  came 
backtohermilk(she 


alone  appeared  to  suffer  much  more  from  the  cold 
than  the  others.  Here  we  have  practice  confirming 
theory,  for  the  conversion  of  a  portion  of  the 
carbohydrates  into  acid  and  other  principles  by  the 
fermentation  incident  to  the  process,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  loss  (comparative)  of  the  fat-formers — the 
fuel  of  the  animal  body— would  lead  us  to  expect 
just  such  results. 

In  Series  2d,  the  animals  were  the  same  as  those 
designated  by  similar  numbers  in  Series  1st.  Each, 
No.  15  excepted,  received  during  the  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Series  a  daily  ration,  per  1000  lbs.  of 
live  weight,  of  50  lbs.  of  ensilage  (corn),  6  lbs.  of 
the  best  hay,  and  3  pints  of  corn  meal,  and  in  this 
time  (about  six  weeks)  No.  15  gained  40  lbs.,  No.  9, 
38  lbs.,  No.  14,  53  lbs.,  No.  8,  17  lbs.,  and  No.  10,  37 
lbs.  The  weather  during  the  continuance  of  this 
Series  was  damp  and  unfavorable,  but  by  no  means 
as  cold  as  in  the  January  preceding,  hence  the  bet¬ 
ter  results  in  case  of  No.  14  fed  on  ensilage  alone. 
No.  9  demands  a  word  or  so  of  explanation.  Our 
farm  animals  relished  the  corn  ensilage  from  the 
start,  but  rejected  the  clover  ensilage  at  first,  and 
it  was  several  days  before  they  became  accustomed 
to  its  use.  This  animal  (9)  refused  its  rations  for 
nearly  a  week,  and  in  that  time  lost  25  lbs.  All  the 
loss  occurred  in  the  first  week.  After  that  time, 
becoming  reconciled  to  the  new  food,  it  made 
steady  and  continuous  gains.  This  experiment  en¬ 
forces  the  necessity  of  frequent  weighings.  It  is 
evident  that  the  highest  percentages  of  gain  in  both 
Series  were  made  by  animals  fed  on  mixed  rations 
of  ensilage  and  matters  richer  in  albuminoids. 

In  Series  3rd,  the  animals  were  forced  for  the 
June  market,  and  all  the  dates  save  the  first  show 
the  day  when  each  was  sold  to  the  butcher.  In 
the  interval  between  this  Series  and  the  preceding, 
all  the  animals  except  No.  15  received  the  same 
rations  as  in  the  first  interval.  No.  15  alone  of  all 
our  farm  animals  (upward  of  40  head)  persistently 
refused  the  ensilage  from  the  first.  It  was  therefore 
allotted  the  ration  of  hay  in  Series  1st  and  2d,  and 
in  the  first  interval  3  pints  of  meal  in  addition. 
After  the  close  of  Series  2d,  we  endeavored  to  force 
it  to  eat  the  ensilage,  but  without  success.  Hence 
its  loss  of  30  lbs.  between  the  last  two  Series.  The 
rapid  gain  of  No.  21,  a  thorough-bred  Shorthorn 
(3Vs  lbs.  per  day)  is  especially  noteworthy.  No.  14 
was  quite  heavy  with  calf.  One  striking  fact  greatly 


was  finally  dried  off' 
about  the  middle 
bf  February),  and 
third,  that  No.  16 
was  a  singularly 
savage  and  un¬ 
thrifty  2 -year -old 
Shorthorn  bull,  that 
ill-brooked  the  close 
confinement  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  experi¬ 
ment.  Again,  Nos.  1  and  4  of  Section  III,  were 
yearlings,  weaned  only  a  week  or  so  prior  to 
January  2d.  They  had  received  up  to  within 
a  few  days  of  that  time,  hay,  meal,  and  slops. 
No.  1  refused  its  rations  at  first  and  never  ate 


SERIES  3d.— Testing  forcing  value  of  Ensilage.—  May  2d  to  June  3d,  1881. 


No.  of 
Ani¬ 
mal. 

Daily  Rations 

Per  1000  lbs.  live  weight. 

Weight  (lbs.) 

Gain 
in  the 
several 
Periods. 

Gain 

per 

day. 

Gain 

per 

cent. 

May 

2. 

May 

19'. 

May 

27. 

June 

3. 

26  lbs.  Hay.  8  qts.  Corn  meal,  1st  10 

lbs. 

lbs. 

% 

15  f 

days,  10  qts.  2d,  12  qts.  3d . 

750 

830 

80 

2.58 

10.6 

9 

10  lbs.  Hay,  20  lbs.  Ensilage,  8  qts 

1075 

1150 

75 

3.00 

6.9 

14 

Meal  1st  iO  days  ;  10  qts.  Meal  2d 

920 

1025 

105 

3.38 

11.4 

8 

10  days  ;  12  qts.  Meal  3d  10  days. 

830 

867 

37 

2.17 

4.4 

6 

842 

895 

53 

2.12 

6.2 

20 

Hay  and  Meal  in  this  and  two  pre- 

1085 

1150 

65 

2.09 

5  9 

21 

ceding  series  of  the  best  quality. 

1040 

1135 

95 

3.80 

9.1 

SERIES  2d.— Testing  nutritive  value  of  different  kinds  of  Eusilage. 

March  15 fh  to  April  9th. 


No.  of 

Daily  Rations 

Weight  (lbs.) 

Gain 

Gain 

Gain 

Ani- 

Ma'ch 

Ma'ch 

Ma'ch 

April 

April 

in  25 

per 

per 

mat. 

For  evei-y  1000  lbs.  of  live  weight. 

8th. 

\Uh. 

23  d. 

1st. 

9th. 

days. 

day. 

cent. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

°/n 

15 

737 

740 

750 

765 

782 

42 

1.68 

5,67 

9 

990 

995 

970 

985 

—10 

—0.40 

—1.00 

14 

58  lbs.  Corn  Ensilage . 

850 

858 

860 

869 

885 

27 

1.08 

3.14 

8 

j  5  lbs.  Hay,  64  lbs.  Corn  meal  I 
j  40  lbs.  Corn  Ensilage  _ j 

757 

767 

782 

802 

815 

48 

1.92 

6.25 

10 

)  5  lbs.  Hay,  64 lbs.  Corn  meal  | 

|  40  lbs.  Clover  Ensilage . j 

636 

642 

655 

680 

700 

58 

2.32 

9.03 

more  than  half  of  the  amount  allowed.  No.  3, 
after  the  first  week,  ate  nearly  all.  The  close  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  results  of  Nos.  3  and  5  in  Sec. 
V,  and  Nos.  8  and  11  in  Sec.  VI,  is  especially 
worthy  of  notice,  and  makes  these  four  experi¬ 
ments  particularly  valuable.  In  No.  18  of  Sec. 
VH,  the  heavier  loss  is  perhaps  explained  by  the 
greater  flow  of  milk  as  shown  by  same  number  in 
Sec.  VIII.  It  was  remarked  by  several  in  attend¬ 
ance  on  the  animals  that  those  fed  on  ensilage 


in  favor  of  ensilage  was  noticed  during  this  Series. 
The  animals,  although  receiving  heavy  and  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  amounts  of  meal,  never  became 
gorged.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
Series  their  appetites  were  hearty  and  vigorous — 

their  bowels  open 
but  not  too  loose — 
theirdigestion  good. 
One  word  as  to  the 
cost  of  the  rations. 
The  prices  of  meal 
and  hay,  of  course, 
varies  in  different 
localities.  The  corn 
ensilage,  from  the 
planting  to  the  final 
weighting  down  in 


the  Silos,  cost  us  81.50  per  ton,  or  71  cts.  per 
cwt.  This  estimate  includes  the  price  paid  for 
fertilizers,  interest  on  land,  etc. 

[The  experiments  given  above  are  worthy  of  the 
careful  consideration  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  of  ensilage,  and  with  the  explanations 
given  of  them,  these  tables  convey  the  story  in  a 
most  compact  form.  Tables  with  figures  repel 
many  persons,  but  there  is  no  other  method  in  which 
facts  like  these  can  be  presented  so  compactly.  Ed.] 
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Relation  of  Railroads  to  Agriculture,  etc. 

BT  MR.  EDWARD  ATKINSON, 

I  infer  from  your  request  that  I  should  sub¬ 
mit  some  further  considerations  on  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  “The  Railroad  and  the  Farmer,”  in 
continuance  of  the  subject,  as  treated  by  me 
in  No.  1  of  the  “Journal  of  the  American 
Agricultural  Association,”  that  it  is  your  de¬ 
sire  to  submit  both  aspects  of  the  great 
question  to  your  readers. 

Nothing  could  suit  me  better,  my  interest  in 
the  matter  is  purely  that  of  a  student,  my  prac¬ 
tical  work  being  in  an  entirely  different  field, 
and  I  never  value  my  own  essays  until  some 
one  finds  enough  in  them  to  induce  discussion 
and  show  the  weak  places  in  the  argument. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  country, 
and  to  every  citizen,  that  the  questions  pend¬ 
ing  in  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  railroad 
service  of  the  United  States  should  be  rightly 
settled.  If  the  advocates  of  State  or  National 
regulation  of  the  rates  of  traffic  are  right,  it 
is  essential  that  that  conviction  should  be¬ 
come  general ;  if  they  are,  on  the  contraiy, 
entirely  wrong,  and  if  every  measure  which 
they  attempt  is  more  likely  to  promote  harm 
to  the  farmer  than  benefit,  then  that  should 
become  the  general  conviction,  and  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  question  ought  to  cease. 

There  ax-e  two  points  of  view  to  be  taken 
in  this  connection.  One,  that  of  the  farmer 
who  thinks  he  has  been  aggrieved  because 
the  charge  per  mile  for  carrying  his  product 
over  a  short  distance  to  its  market,  is  greater 
than  that  to  which  his  competitor,  one  or  two 
thousand  miles  away,  is  subjected  in  the 
same  work.  The  natural  question  which 
presents  itself  to  his  mind  is,  ‘  ‘  Why  should  I 
not  be  entitled  to  a  pro  rata  charge,  i.  e. 
an  equal  charge  per  mile  ?  ” 

On  the  other  hand,  the  railroad  manager, 
who  is  endeavoring  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to 
serve  all  his  customers  at  the  lowest  possible 
rate  consistent  with  his  maintaining  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  competition  with  all  the  rivers  and 
canals  of  the  country,  and  in  many  cases  with 
competing  lines  of  railroad,  is  now  asking  him¬ 
self,  “how  can  I  possibly  serve  this  farmer 
who  is  near  the  market  which  he  wishes  to 
reach  without  cutting  off  my  income  from 
the  distant  farmer  whose  traffic  I  can  afford 
to  take  at  a  much  less  rate  per  mile?” 

The  point  which  separates  these  two  men, 
and  prevents  their  coming  to  an  adjustment 
to  which  both  can  agree,  is  substantially  this 
—that  the  profit  upon  railroad  service  consists 
in  a  very  small  fraction  of  money  per  ton  of 
merchandise  handled  and  hauled.  In  the 
article  upon  the  relation  of  the  Railroad  and 
the  Farmer,  one  of  the  tables  computed  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Blanchard,  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
shows  that  the  entire  profit  of  the  railroad 
service  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  year 
1879,  consisted  of  twenty-three  hundredths 
of  a  cent — less  than-  a  quarter  of  a  cent — per 
ton  of  merchandise  hauled  one  mile.  This 
is  a  very  small  margin  within  which  to  work  ; 
and  a  very  slight  variation  may  make  profit 
or  loss  upon  the  undertaking. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  anxious  con¬ 
sideration  given  to  this  subject  by  the  man¬ 
agers  of  railroads  ;  and  among  other  points 
that  have  been  proved,  it  has  appeared  that 
on  certain  classes  of  freight  hauled  long  dis¬ 
tances,  the  cost  of  loading,  handling,  and 
other  terminal  expenses  amounted  to  only 
one-eighth  or  twelve  one-hundredths  of  a  cent 


per  ton  per  mile  of  the  distance  over  which 
the  merchandise  was  carried.  This  example, 
of  course,  applied  to  large  quantities  of  freight 
hauled  long  distances ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  another  example  upon  the  same  line  of 
railroad  proved  that  the  actual  expense  of 
loading,  handling,  and  other  terminal  ex¬ 
penses,  amounted  to  ten  and  four -tenths  cents 
per  ton  per  mile;  and  this,  of  course,  was 
upon  small  quantities,  loaded  at  a  way  sta¬ 
tion,  and  hauled  but  a  short  distance. 

The  farmer  who  complains  of  his  rate,  and 
who  asks  a  pro  rata  charge,  therefore,  de¬ 
mands  to  be  protected  at  the  cost  of  the  rail¬ 
road  against  the  disadvantages  of  his  posi¬ 
tion.  His  complaint  really  lies  against  the 
nature  of  things,  not  against  the  railroad 
management.  If  the  railroad  managers  un¬ 
dertake  to  work  for  him  at  the  rate  which 
he  demands,  they  would  become  bankrupt 
within  a  year,  and  he  would  have  no  railroad, 
or  a  bankrupt  one,  which  is  about  as  bad. 
Then  he  could  not  move  his  crop  at  all  with 
advantage.  The  value  of  his  farm  and  his 
produce  would  both  go  back  to  what  it  was 
before  the  railroad  was  built. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  alleges  that 
it  may  be  in  the  power  of  railroad  managers 
to  so  arrange  their  schedule  of  charges  as  to 
make  the  short  haul  pay  more  than  its  rela¬ 
tive  expense,  and  thus  make  up  for  the  loss 
that  they  may  have  incurred  in  doing  the 
long  distance  business  at  less  than  cost ; 
occasionally  in  the  railroad  wars  such  a  state 
of  things  may  have  existed  for  a  very  short 
time.  Few  men,  however,  appear  to  be  more 
conversant  with  the  real  need  of  their  cus¬ 
tomers  than  the  sagacious  managers  of  the 
railroad  service  of  the  United  States ;  and 
one  who,  like  the  writer,  has  no  interest  in 
the  carriage  of  freight,  either  over  the  long 
distance  or  the  short,  may  find  much  interest 
in  observing  the  care  with  which  many  of  the 
schedules  have  been  arranged  ;  such  as  those 
established  in  connection  with  large  factory 
towns,  for  moving  into  those  towns  the  food, 
the  fuel,  and  the  raw  material  at  very  low 
charges,  in  order  to  foster  and  promote  the 
special  industry  of  that  town  or  city  to  the 
utmost ;  while  somewhat  higher  charges  are 
imposed  upon  the  finished  product  carried 
away  and  distributed  to  distant  places.  If 
we  regard  the  railway  charge  as  a  necessary 
charge  upon  industry,  and  one  that  cannot  be 
entirely  avoided,  this  plan  certainly  consti¬ 
tutes  the  most  sagacious  method  for  promot¬ 
ing  and  developing  the  branches  of  industry 
which  are  most  served  by  the  railroads. 

In  point  of  fact,  these  questions  are  the 
constant  study  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  whose  interests  are  identical  with,  and 
not  antagonistic  to,  those  of  their  customers  ; 
who  are  compelled  to  study  every  part  of 
their  work,  and  whose  profit  consists  in  a 
very  small  fraction  of  the  sum  that  they  save 
the  community  in  the  conduct  of  their  work. 

The  main  point  from  which  this  subject 
needs  to  be  considered,  is  the  function  of  the 
railroad  system  as  a  whole.  When  these  ques¬ 
tions  are  considered  in  this  larger  way,  with 
sol§  reference  to  the  general  business  of  the 
country,  the  facts  assume  an  importance 
that  almost  bewilder  the  student  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  present  them.  For  instance,  there  is 
one  aspect  of  the  question  that  was  not  pre¬ 
sented  in  my  contribution  to  the  “  Journal  of 
Agriculture,”  which  has  since  occurred  to 
me,  as  follows  : — there  will  probably  be  con¬ 
structed,  in  the  year  1881,  within  the  limits 


of  the  United  States,  ten  thousand  miles  of 
new  railroad.  The  average  cost  will  not  be 
far  from  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ($25,000) 
per  mile.  The  total  expenditure  will  be  two 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  ($250,000,- 
000)  in  one  year.  This  statement  in  money 
is  merely  the  measure  of  the  actual  substance 
in  food,  fuel,  clothing,  means  of  shelter,  iron, 
steel,  timber,  and  other  articles  which  will  be 
consumed  during  the  year  ;  a  part  of  them 
in  enabling  the  workmen  to  do  the  work,  and 
a  part  being  the  fixed  investment  which 
will  depend  for  its  profit  upon  its  future  use. 

Nearly  all  the  substances  thus  consumed 
must  have  been  produced  and  saved  during 
•  the  year  preceding  the  one  in  which  they  are 
invested  in  new  railroads.  Whence  comes 
this  force  ?  How  can  we  spare  it  from  other 
work  without  the  other  work  suffering  ?  The 
answer  may  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement : — The  difference  in  the  railroad 
charge  for  moving  merchandise — mostly 
western  farm  products — over  the  N.  Y.  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  in  the  year 
1879,  as  compared  to  the  rate  that  was 
charged  from  1866-69  inclusive,  by  the  same 
corporation,  (reducing  the  charge  of  1866  to 
1869  to  gold),  was  a  little  under  l1013/100ooths 
ct.  per  ton  per  mile  (about  one  cent  and  one- 
sixth.)  Applying  this  rate  of  reduction  in 
the  charge  to  the  actual  tons  carried  over 
that  single  road  in  that  single  year,  and  it 
amounted  to  twenty-six  million  six  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  That  is  to  say, 
if  this  corporation  had  charged  in  the  year 
1879  the  same  rate  (in  gold)  that  it  charged 
between  1866  and  1869  inclusive,  it  would 
have  taxed  the  farmers,  the  mechanics,  and 
the  manufacturers  $26,650,000  more  than  it 
actually  did  collect  for  the  service.  That  road 
performed,  in  that  year,  one-twentieth  part 
of  the  railroad  service  in  the  United  States. 

If  other  roads  have  reduced  their  charge, 
in  the  same  ratio  that  this  corporation  has, 
the  difference  saved  for  the  year  1879  was 
five  hundred  and  thirty-three  million  dollars 
($533,000,000).  Many  other  roads  have  made 
as  great  a  reduction,  but  not  all  of  them.  It 
is,  however,  far  within  bounds  and  under 
the  mark,  to  assume  that  other  roads  have 
made  an  average  reduction  equal-  to  one  half 
that  made  by  this  corporation.  It  therefore 
follows  that  the  saving  on  the  traffic  of  1879, 
as  compared  to  the  period  previously  named, 
viz.  1866  to  1869  was  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars 
($266,500,000);  a  sum  far  more  than  sufficient 
to  build  the  7,400  miles  of  new  railroad  that 
was  constructed  in  the  year  1880.  ' 

In  the  year  1880  a  still  larger  traffic  passed 
over  all  the  lines  of  the  United  States  than 
in  the  year  1879,  at  as  great  a  ratable  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  charge.  Hence  it  follows  that  a 
sufficient  sum  was  saved  in  the  year  1880  on 
the  railroad  traffic  over  existing  lines,  as 
compared  to  the  rates  charged  only  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  since,  to  pay  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  ten  thousand  miles  of  railroad 
that  are  being  built  in  the  year  1881. 

It  may  therefore  rightly  be  suggested  that 
even  where  special  grievances  have  occurred, 
it  may  be  wiser  to  wait  the  sure  remedy  that 
time  must  bring,  because  the  interest  of  the 
railroad  managers  is  identical  with  that  of 
their  customers,  rather  than  risk  impairing 
a  service  on  which  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country  absolutely  depends,  by  special 
legislation,  which  may  in  the  nature  of  the 
case  be  either  obstructive  or  inoperative. 


1881.] 
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Single  Roses— The  Many -flowered. 

To  speak  of  “the  Rose,”  conveys  to  most 
persons  the  idea  of  the  very  double  rose  of 
the  garden  or  greenhouse ;  in  its  widest 
sense  the  term  includes  a  great  number  of 
very  unlike  flowers.  Doubtless  all  of  our 
prized  double  roses  had  their  origin  in  per¬ 
fectly  single  wild  species,  and  in  our  admira¬ 
tion  of  these  garden  forms  we  seem  to  have 
neglected  the  single  roses,  and  to  have  for¬ 
gotten  that  they  too  have  claims  upon  our  no¬ 
tice.  While  we  admire  the  typical  full  double 
garden  roses,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
ignore  the  single  roses  altogether.  In  the 


ter  for  being  double.  The  Many-flowered 
Rose  ( Rosa  multiflora),  is  known  in  its  double 
form,  as  the  “  Seven  Sisters  ”  Rose,  producing 
large  clusters  of  pinkish  roses  in  great  pro¬ 
fusion,  but  unfortunately  not  quite  hardy  in 
northern  gardens.  That  well  known  hardy 
and  rampant  climber,  the  “Boursalt,”  is,  by 
some  writers,  referred  to  this 
( R .  multiflora),  but  is  so  very 
unlike  it  that  it  seems  hard¬ 
ly  possible  that  it  could  have 
had  this  origin.  The  single 
form  of  the  Many-flowered 
Rose,  which  seems  to  be 
scarcely  known  in  Europe, 


ceived  from  him  a  note  to  this  effect,  “Do 
you  grow  Anthemis  tinctoria  ?  if  not,  get 
it.”  Knowing  the  writer,  and  how  much  this 
conveyed,  I  at  the  proper  season  procured 
the  Anthemis,  and  I  may,  by  the  way,  add, 
that  I  obtained  it  from  the  correspondent 
himself,  who  is  quite  as  liberal  with  his 


THE  MANY-FLOWERED  ROSE  (Rosa  multflom). 


dyers’  chamomile  ( Anthemis  tinctoria). 


doubling  of  the  petals  of  flowers  by  cultiva¬ 
tion  we  do  not  always  multiply  all  their  good 
qualities.  We  have  an  illustration  of  this  in 
the  “  Ramanas  Rose  ”  ( Rosa  rugosa)  of  Japan, 
which  in  its  usual  single  form  has  long  been 
one  of  our  prime  favorites.  It  is  true  that  its 
stems  are  horribly  thorny,  but  its  foliage  has 
a  robust  character  quite  unlike  that  of  other 
roses,  while  its  large  pink  or  white  flowers, 
though  single,  have  a  fragrance  that  is  rarely 
equalled,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  typical 
rose  odor,  as  certain  tints  are  regarded  as  the 
proper  rose-color ;  besides,  the  great  scarlet 
fruits  of  this  are  so  showy  in  autumn,  that 
the  bush  is  worth  cultivating  for  these  alone. 
We  saw  notices  in  the  European  journals 
of  a  double  Rosa  rugosa,  and  after  a  while 
procured  it.  Its  blooming  was  this  spring 
awaited  with  much  interest ;  it  bloomed,  and 
in  appearance  was  a  fairly  respectable  double 
rose.  We  tested  its  odor,  and  would  not  give 
one  flower  of  the  single  for  a  basketful  of  the 
double.  The  odor  appears  to  have  diminished 
as  the  petals  multiplied  ;  it  is  fragrant,  to  be 
sure,  but  not  that  abundant  satisfying  fra¬ 
grance  which  the  single  form  possesses  in  so 
high  a  degree.  This,  by  the  way,  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  our  view  that  the  popular  notion 
that  a  flower,  even  a  rose,  is  not  always  bet- 


flowered  with  us  this  spring,  after  a  most 
severe  winter,  which  shows  it  to  be  much 
hardier  than  its  double  form.  Its  little 
flowers,  barely  an  inch  across,  are  white  or 
pink,  and  the  bush,  with  its  profusion  of 
bloom,  might  be  taken  at  a  little  distance 
for  a  blackberry,  did  not  an  inspection  of  the 
flowers  show  them  to  be  real  roses.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  China,  is  a  climber,  and 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  those  interested 
in  roses,  even  if  they  are  not  double. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 

The  Managing  Editor  said  to  me  the  other 
day  when  I  was  in  the  city,  “  Can't  you  give 
us  some  ‘Notes  from  the- Pines’?”  There 
were  no  tears  in  his  eyes,  but  he  presented 
the  request  with  “  tears  in  his  voice,”  which 
I  can  not  resist.  I  have  a  capital  horticul¬ 
tural  correspondent,  who  never  writes  unless 
he  has  something  to  say,  and  then  has  a  way 
of  putting  things  that  is  charming  for  its 
brevity.  The  greatest  praise  that  he  can 
give  to  another  horticulturist  is  :  “  He  knows 
a  good  thing  when  he  sees  it.”  This  friend 
knows  lots  of  good  things,  and  has  the  most 
commendable  way  of  telling  others  about 
them.  For  example,  a  year  or  two  ago  I  re¬ 


plants  as  with  his  information  about  them. 

Anthemis  Tinctoria,  or  Dyers’  Chanitftirile, 

may  be  described  as  having  flowers  like  an 
“Ox-eye  Daisy,”  but  yellow  all  over;  the  com¬ 
mon  “  Ox-eye  ”  has  a  yellow  disk  with  white 
ray  flowers,  while  in  this,  the  rays  are  yel¬ 
low  as  well  as  the  central  portion  or  disk.  I 
send  you  the  top  of  a  plant  which  you  may 
have  engraved,  though  you  can  not  engrave 
its  bright  yellow  color.  [The  engraving  of 
this  Anthemis  is  given  above. — Ed.]  There  are 
Yellows  and  “Yallers.” 

Common  “yaller”  flowers  I  despise,  but 
there  are  yellow  flowers  that  I  admire.  Some 
of  the  early  yellows  of  the  Primroses,  Nar¬ 
cissuses,  etc.,  are  tender  and  delicate;  then 
on  the  other  hand  are  the  rich  tints,  com¬ 
monly  caMed  “  golden  yellow,”  such  as  we 
see  in  some  of  our  Golden-rods  and  other 
native  flowers,  and  in  this  Anthemis,  a  color 
which  is  as  far  removed  from  the  common 
“yaller”  of  the  “  Pumpkin-blow”  as  can  be. 
How  a  true  golden  yellow  lights  up  a  bouquet, 
a  garden,  or  a  landscape  !  Imagine  an  autumn 
without  a  Golden-rod,  what  a  dreary  season 
it  would  be  !  Having  grown  the  Anthemis  we 
see  why  our  friend  commended  it.  It  forms 
a  branching  mass  about  two  feet  high,  begins 
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to  show  its  bright  flowers  in  June  and  blooms, 
on  and  on,  and  keeps  blooming,  until  frost 
comes,  always  a  bright  spot  where  it  stands, 
and  always  ready  to  be  cut  and  to  bloom  all 
the  more  for  the  cutting.  By  the  way,  the 
French  common  name  for  tire  plant  is  CEil 
de  Bceuf — “  Ox-eye,”  the  same  name  that  we 
give  to  the  related  “  Whiteweed.”  Com¬ 
mending  Anthemis  tinctoria  as  one  of  the 
good  things,  among  hardy  perennials,  to  have 
in  a  garden,  I  would  say  a  word  about 
Present  Flower  Fashions. 

One  brought  up  in  New  England,  where 
almost  every  meadow  is  a  sheet  of  white 
with  the  “Ox-eye  Daisy,”  finds  it  difficult  to 
see  any  beauty  in  what  he  has  been  taught 
to  look  upon  as  a  pestiferous  weed,  the  most 
despicable  of  plants.  I  do  not  despise  any 
plant,  but  there  are  some  that  I  do  not  love, 
and  ‘ 1  Whiteweed  ”  is  one  of  them.  So  long 
as  I  stay  at  home,  in  the  country,  I  do  not  see 
much  “Whiteweed,”  but  when  I  go  to  the  city, 
I  am  met  on  every  hand  by  my  pet  aversion. 
On  the  street  and  at  the  corners  are  men  with 
baskets  of  the  “Ox-eye  Daisy”;  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  florists  show  enormous  bunches 
of  them,  and  if  I  enter  a  street  car,  the 
woman  opposite  will  have  a  large  cluster  in 
her  belt.  In  the  season  of  them,  this  is  bad 
enough,  but  the  florists  force  them,  and  begin 
to  intrude  the  “Ox-eye  Daisy”  in  February 
and  March,  while  those  in  the  fields  are  still 
dormant.  No  doubt  this  fashion  .  /ill  have  its 
day,  and  we  might  be  glad  that  it  prevails, 
did  we  know  that  their  abundance  in  the 
city  diminished  the  .weed  in  the  farmer’s 
fields — which  is  doubtful ....  The  severe  cold 
of  last  winter  in  many  localities  so  injurtjd 
The  Chinese  Wistaria, 

that  its  failure  to  bloom  was  very  general, 
even  in  some  of  the  sheltered  streets  of  the 
city.  This  vine  is  so  frequently  planted  in 
New  York,  there  being  many  magnificent 
specimens,  that  its  failure  is  a  public  calam¬ 
ity.  An  occasional  severe  winter  like  the 
last  will  kill  the  buds,  and  this  should  suggest 
the  more  frequent  planting  of  its  relative, 

Our  Native  Wistaria, 

which,  besides  being  perfectly  hardy,  is  in 
some  respects  preferable  to  the  Chinese, 
especially  in  the  fact  that  its  flower  clusters 
do  not  open  until  the  foliage  is  well  de¬ 
veloped.  In  the  native  species  the  flowers, 
and  the  clusters,  are  much  smaller  than  in  the 
exotic,  and  instead  of  the  beautiful  blue  of 
the  Chinese,  we  have  a  pale  lilac,  which, 
though  pleasing,  is  not  brilliant.  Still  more 
satisfactory  than  the  usual  form  is  the 
White  Variety  of  this, 

which  seems  to  be  veiy  little  known.  This 
is  so  rarely  seen  in  cultivation,  that  I  doubted 
if  it  was  in  the  catalogues,  but  referring  to 
that  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  found  that  they 
had  it  as  “  a  seedling  of  ours.”  This  shows 
that  the  native  Wistaria  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  white-flowered  plants  from  the  seed. 
Our  own  vine  came  from  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller, 
who  many  years  ago  found  it  in  that  strange 
collection  of  rare  odds  and  ends,  the  nursery 
of  the  late  Wm.  R.  Prince,  at  Flushing.  L. 
I.  The  vine  is  one  of  the  best  of  our  climbers, 
the  flowers  being  of  a  pure  white. 

The  Yellow-wood,  or  Virgilia, 

I  have  commended  once  before,  but  it 
is  so  easily  among  the  finest  of  fine  trees, 
and  withal  being  a  native,  that  I  am  sure  I 
do  tree-lovers  good  service  by  keeping  it  be¬ 
fore  them.  What  a  show  it  was  this  spring 


— short-lived  on  account  of  the  rains,  but  that 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  tree.  The  long,  loose, 
graceful  tassels  of  the  purest  white  made  the 
tree  an  object  of  rare  beauty.  Then  the  fo¬ 
liage  soon  takes  on  such  a  robust,  semi-metal¬ 
lic  hue — a  green  unlike  any  other  that  I  know 
of.  Cladrastis  tinctoria  is  the  botanical  name 
of  the  tree,  though  it  is  often  called  Virgilia 
lutea  ....  There  have  been  many  misnomers 
in  naming  plants  after  people,  and  when  a 
good  name  is  attached  to  a  good  plant  it  is 
fortunate.  Whoever  gave  the  name  to  the 
Hydrangea  “Thomas  Hogg,” 
made  a  happy  hit,  for  the  plant  is  one  of  the 
best  introductions  of  late  years.  Its  occur¬ 
rence  on  the  street-stands  in  large  numbers, 
not  only  attests  its  popularity,  but  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  multiplied.  A  little  plant, 
four  inches  high,  will  give  a  flower  cluster 
as  many  inches  across,  of  the  purest  white, 
while  a  large  bush,  if  properly  pruned  into 
shape,  will  produce  the  globular  clusters  so 
freely  that  the  whole  becomes  a  wonder  of 
floral  abundance.... I  have  not  yet  undertaken 
to  make  a  “wild  garden,”  though  there  are 
two  or  three  corners  about  the  place  that 
have  become  rather  wild.  It  is  convenient 
to  have  such  spots  where  odds  and  ends  can 
be  put  on  probation.  Going  towards  one  of 
these  I  saw  some  bright  rose-purple  flowers 
that  I  could  not  at  first  recognize  ;  a  closer 
view  showed  them  to  be  clusters  of 

“The  Perenuial  Pea,” 

Possibly  a  chance  seedling  had  come  up 
there,  and  unnoticed  had  rambled  over  the 
bushes,  and  was  just  making  its  existence 
known  by  its  flowers,  showing  what  a  capital 
plant  this  is  for  a  wild  garden,  and  that  a 
place  where  it  can  “  go  as  you  please  ”  over 
the  low  bushes,  is  just  the  one  for  this  grand 
old  plant.  In  speaking  of  this,  I  would  not 
omit  a  good  word  for  its  white  variety,  which, 
on  the  whole,  I  like  even  better  than  the 
colored  one,  but  it  is  well  to  have  both .... 
One  spring,  in  making  a  rock-work  in  a  cor¬ 
ner,  now  10  or  12  years  ago,  a  seedling  birch 
was  noticed.  As  shade  would  not  come  amiss 
in  that  place,  the  little  thing,  a  foot  high, 
was  allowed  to  remain.  The  tree  is  a 
Red  or  River  Birch, 

of  which  there  are  several  along  the  river 
bank  a  few  rods  away,  and  seedlings  often 
come  up  here  and  there  from  their  scattered 
seeds.  The  tree  is  now  30  feet  high,  its  trunk 
between  9  and  10  inches  through,  and  it  has 
a  large,  handsome  head.  I  mention  this  for 
the  encouragement  of  those  who  neglect  to 
raise  trees  from  seeds,  for  fear  that  they  shall 


a  prairie  farmer  would  gladly  give  $10  to 
have  this  tree  near  his  house — who  might 
have  groves  had  he  put  in  the  seeds  ten  years 
ago — not  especially  of  this  kind,  but  of 
other  forest  trees  that  grow  much  faster. 

The  “Hall’s  Japan  Honeysuckle,” 
is,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  of  all  the  Honey¬ 
suckles.  It  is  not  only  among  fruits  that 
one  kind  will  stand  out  as  the  most  popular 
of  all  of  its  kind.  What  the  Concord  is 
among  grapes,  and  the  Bartlett  among  pears, 
so  is  Hall’s  among  Honeysuckles,  combining 
all  the  good  qualities  of  all  the  others,  and 
adding  some  of  its  own.  Some  may  object 
that  it  lacks  the  bright  colors  of  the  Dutch, 
and  others,  but  its  flowers  open  of  the  purest 
white,  and  in  a  few  days  change  to  a  color 
that  can  best  be  described  as  “  Nankeen,” 
a  shade  among  flowers  as  rare  as  it  is  pleasing. 


“Peen  To.”— The  Flat  Peach  of  China, 

China  produces  strange  and  peculiar  vege¬ 
table  forms,  as  well  as  quaint  people  and 
unique  manufactures.  Among  their  radishes, 
the  “Rose-Colored  Winter,”  is  so  unlike 
other  radishes,  and  so  striking  in  its  form, 
that  one  asked  to  guess  its  origin  would  be 
likely  to  say  that  it  must  be  Chinese.  The 
fruits  in  China  present  many  strange  forms, 
among  them  the  “Peen  To,”  the  “Chinese 
Flat  Peach,”  which  is  as  unusual  as  a  peach 
as  a  Celestial  is  as  a  man.  The  “  Peen  To  ”  is 
not  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  but  as  a 
curious  form  of  the  ordinary  peach.  In  the 
ordinary  varieties  of  the  peach,  any  change 
from  the  globular  form  is  mainly  lengthwise, 
and  slightly  oblong  peaches  are  not  uncom¬ 
mon.  In  the  “  Peen  To,”  the  fruit  appears  as 
if  it  were  compressed  until  the  flattening  out 
could  go  no  further  on  account  of  the  stone  ; 
indeed,  there  is  at  the  upper  end  scarcely  any 
flesh  between  the  skin  and  the  stone.  The 
engraving  gives  this  curious  fruit  in  section. 
The  tree,  cultivated  under  glass,  in  England, 
proves  to  be  nearly  evergreen.  Our  friend,  P. 
J.  Berckmans,  Augusta,  Ga. ,  grew  this  variety 
a  number  of  years  ago,  and  we  now  leam 
that  it  is  being  cultivated  in  Florida.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Neal,  Alachua  Co.,  Fla.,  sends  us  a  specimen 
of  fruit,  and  writes  that  in  their  climate  and 
soil  the  tree  flourishes  admirably,  being  a 
rampant  grower  and  exempt  from  nearly  all 
the  diseases  and  troubles  that  attack  ordinary 


THE  “PEEN  to”  OR  FLAT  PEACH  OF  CHINA. 


peach  trees.  With  him  the  tree  blooms  in 
December,  and  bears  very  abundant  crops, 
which  ripen  in  April  and  May.  This  peach 
is  not  only  interesting  on  account  of  its  pecu¬ 
liar  shape,  but  is  really  desirable  as  a  fruit. 
The  specimen  sent  us,  which  was  picked  quite 
green,  did  not  arrive  until  eight  days  later, 
and  was  then  in  good  eating  condition,  show¬ 
ing  that  it  has  qualities  which  commend  it  to 
the  shipper.  The  fruit  is  very  sweet  and  of 
delicious  flavor,  and  though  it  had  been  picked 
over  a  week  was  really  very  fine.  We  would 
suggest  to  our  Florida  friend  that  he  experi¬ 
ment  with  seedlings  of  this  interesting  vari¬ 
ety.  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  how  far  north 
this  Flat  Peach  has  been  found  to  succeed. 

- ^  ^ - 

Among  the  Strawberries. 

In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City  the  hight 
of  the  Strawberry  season  is  the  first  half  of 
June,  and  those  two  weeks  have  rarely  been 
more  unfavorable  than  during  the  present 
year.  The  abundant — almost  continuous 
rains,  while  admirable  for  the  growth  of  the 
plants  and  the  “swelling”  of  the  berries,  al¬ 
lowed  quite  too  little  sunshine  to  perfect  the 
fruit  in  color  and  flavor.  Often  the  berries 
reached  their  full  size  and  then  commenced 
to  decay  before  attaining  their  proper  color. 
The  unfavorable  weather  prevented  us  from 
making  our  usual  visits  to  the  grounds  of  the 
growers,  and  our  observations,  aside  from 
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our  own  trial  beds  and  a  frequent  tour  among 
the  commission  men,  have  been  confined  to 
the  exhibitions  at  Mineola  and  New  York, 
and  a  visit  to  the  grounds  of  E.  P.  Roe  at 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson.  Of  the  newer  ber¬ 
ries  we  have  been  most  interested  in 
The  “Bidwell”  Strawberry, 
as  we  had  offered  it  as  a  premium,  and  been 
instrumental  in  sending  it  far  and  wide  to 
every  corner  of  the  country.  In  thus  send¬ 
ing  out  the  “  Bid  well  ”  we  relied  upon  Mr.  E. 
P.  Roe’s  judgment  that  it  was  ‘  ‘  the  coming- 
berry.”  We  felt  safe  in  doing  this,  as  we  had 
known  Mr.  Roe  to  be  the  first  to  discover  and 
make  known  faults  in  his  own  seedlings  of 
other  fruits.  Besides,  we  were  informed  by 
Mr.  R.  himself,  that  he  did  not  control  the 
‘•Bidwell,”  but  others  had  it  in  cultivation. 
It  was  very  gratifying  to  see  the  ‘  •  Bidwell  ” 
in  cultivation  on  a  large  scale  ;  to  see  large 
beds  that  were  set  out  last  August  for  market 
purposes,  and  also  beds  of  two  years'  stand¬ 
ing.  After  a  careful  inspection  of  the  “  Bid- 
well,”  on  various  soils,  and  in  different  con¬ 
ditions,  we  feel  like  congratulating  those  who 
have  received  the  plants  as  premiums.  The 
productiveness  of  the  plant  is  simply  won¬ 
derful,  and  that  is  one  great  point  in  a  straw¬ 
berry,  while  it  runs  of  unusually  uniform 
size.  With  our  present  knowledge,  if  asked 
to  name  a  strawberry  which  we  would  prefer 
to  the  “  Bidwell  ”  to  send  out  as  premiums,  we 
could  not  do  it,  as  we  do  not  now  know  of 
any  one  berry  that  we  can  so  confidently  rec¬ 
ommend  for  general  cultivation.  The  lead¬ 
ing  strawberry  of  the  last  two  years  has  been 
The  “Sharpless,” 

and  an  admirable  fruit  it  has  proved  to  be. 
The  markets  are  an  excellent  test  of  the 
value  of  a  fruit,  and  the  “Sharpless”  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  great  abundance.  As  compared  to 
the  “  Bidwell,”  we  should  say  that  it  did  not 
equal  that  in  productiveness,  and  was  not  so 
firm  for  shipping — still  the  “Sharpless”  will 
long  hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  list  of 
first  class  strawberries.  The  chief  novelty 
brought  to  our  notice  the  present  season  is 

The  “  Manchester.” 

Some  time  ago,  our  friend,  J.  T.  Lovett, 
Small  Fruit  Grower  at  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  in¬ 
timated  that  he 
had  a  surprise 
in  store  for  us 
at  “  strawberry 
time.”  Last 
spring  he  sent 
us  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  visit  the 
grounds  of  Mr. 
Jesse  Battey,  at 
Manchester,  N. 
J.  We  were 
unable  to  go, 
but  we  request¬ 
ed  a  friend  who 
did  go,  to  bring 
specimens  and 
information.  It 
seems  that  another  party  from  Philadelphia 
and  vicinity  met  a  large  party  from  around 
New  York  to  pass  judgment  on  the  berry. 
Mr.  Battey  found  the  plant  as  a  chance  seed¬ 
ling  and  multiplied  it  until  he  now  has 
several  acres  planted  with  it.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  about  the  size  or  shape 
of  the  fruit,  as  the  engraving  of  a  cluster 
shows.  The  productiveness  is  described  as 
something  wonderful,  when  the  soil,  or 


properly  earth  (for  there  is  little  that  can  be 
called  soil),  in  which  it  grows,  is  considered. 
Thinking  that  we  might  not  know  the  “  Pine 
Barren  ”  soil,  our  friend  was  at  the  trouble 
of  bringing  us  a  sample  in  which  the  plants 
grew.  Among  the  horticulturists  who  met 
at  Manchester,  were  experts  like  E.  P.  Roe, 
J.  T.  Lovett,  Wm.  Parry,  W.  F.  Dreer,  J.  H. 
Hale,  John  Coffins,  C.  W.  Idell,  W.  F.  Bas- 


reason  to  believe  that  wherever  it  may  be 
grown  it  will  hereafter  be  better  than  it  was 
when  seen  by  this  party  of  visitors.  We  shall 
be  greatly  disappointed  if  the  “  Manchester’" 
does  not  make  its  mark  in  the  future. 

Among  the  varieties  that  were  offered  as 
novelties  last  year,  and  after  another  season’s 
trial  are  found  to  possess  real  merit,  and  are 
likely  to  retain  a  place  in  our  collections,  are  : 


THE  NEW  STRAWBERRY— THE  ‘  MANCHESTER. 

sett,  B.  B.  Hance,  and  many  others.  After 
inspecting  the  plants  in  the  field,  and  the 
fruit  at  the  table,  they  gave  as  the  “  sense 
of  the  meeting,”  comparing  it  with  the  Wil¬ 
son,  side  by  side  on  the  same  ground  :  “1.  In 
size  it  averages  one  and  a  half  larger.  2.  Of 
much  better  flavor.  3.  It  is  far  more  attrac¬ 
tive  in  appearance.  4.  The  plant  is  double 
the  size  and  much  more  vigorous.  5.  It  car¬ 
ries  the  fruit  higher  from  the  ground.  6. 

The  yield  is  one  half  greater.  7.  In  firmness 
it  fully  equals  the  Wilson.”  We  should  have 
differed  as  to  Nos.  2  and  3.  It  is  not  only  of 
“much  better  flavor,”  but  it  has  a  very  good 
flavor,  which  the  Wilson  has  not ;  it  is  not 
only  “far  more  attractive  in  appearance,” 
but  is  really  attractive  in  appearance — being 
bright  at  the  end  of  four  days,  while  the  Wil¬ 
son  begins  to  be  duff  as  soon  as  it  is  picked. 

We  look  upon  the  Manchester  with  much 
interest,  for  the  reason  that  many  of  our 
popular  varieties,  which  were  satisfactory  in 
the  rich  soils  where  they  originated,  have 
been  miserably  poor  when  taken  to  light, 


“SENECA  QUEEN.” 

sandy  soils.  In  this  we  have  a  berry  that 
started  at  the  other  end,  originates  upon  a 
sand  so  poor,  that  it  can  not  with  propriety 
be  called  a  soil.  It  can  not  be  possible  for  it 
to  be  planted  in  a  poorer  soil,  and  have  every 


“  Oliver  Goldsmith,” 

which  originated  with 
Wm.  Bennison,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Ohio,  and  is 
claimed  to  be  a  cross 
between  the  Monarch 
of  the  West  and 
Charles  Downing.  It 
is  said  to  be  remarka¬ 
bly  hardy.  The  plant 
is  very  prolific,  the 
berries  of  good  size, 
reasonably  firm,  of  the 
shape  shown  in  the 
engraving.  The  neck, 
which  is  here  very 
conspicuous,  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  feature  in  a 
strawberry,  as  it  faci¬ 
litates  preparing  it  for 
the  table.  This  va¬ 
riety  is  regarded  as 
a  strong  competitoi 
of  the  “Bidwell.” 
“Seneca  Queen.” 
This,  as  the  engrav¬ 
ing  shows,  is  quite  the 
opposite  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  in  shape,  being 
usually  broader  than  long.  It  is  another  won¬ 
derfully  prolific  variety.  In  flavor  it  stands 
among  the  very  best  ;  the  high  quality  and 
abundance  of  its  fruit  make  it  a  first-class 
home  berry.  Its  success  in  the  market  is  doubt¬ 
ful,  especially  on  account  of  the  dark  color  of 
the  fruit,  much  like  the  old  “  Black  Prince.” 

“  Memphis  Bate,” 

is  a  variety  highly  commended  by  Mr.  Roe 
as  having  the  genuine  wild  strawberry  flavor. 
The  plants  on  Mr.  R.’s  grounds  were  remark¬ 
ably  vigorous.  Its  lateness  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  when 
we  took  the 
others  for  illus¬ 
trations,  this 
was  not  only 
unripe, buteven 
not  full-grown. 

“Red  Jacket.” 

This,  on  the 
other  hand,  is 
commended  for 
its  earliness 
and  excellent 
flavor.  Just 
after  the  long  rains  the  fruit  was  intensely 
sour,  but  showed  high  quality  ;  it  is  too  soft 
for  a  market  variety,  but  no  doubt  of  value 
for  home  use.  Another  promising  variety  is 
“Mount  Vernon,  or  Kirkwood.” 

Mr.  Lovett,  in  writing  about  the  “Man¬ 
chester,”  mentions  this  as  one  of  the  new  va¬ 
rieties  that  “have  come  to  stay,”  and  most 
surprising  accounts  are  given  by  others  of  the 
crops  it  has  yielded.  Mr.  L.  thinks  that  the 
plants  are  the  strongest  of  any  he  has  seen. 
The  berries  are  described  as  being  very  large 
and  regular,  light  scarlet,  and  exceptional¬ 
ly  fine  in  flavor ;  ripens  decidedly  late,  in 
fii’mness  about  like  the  “  Charles  Downing.” 


“red  jacket.” 
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jj^”  For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 


A  Cupboard  and  Book-Rack. 

George  O.  Cook,  Polk  Co.,  Minn.,  sends  a 
sketch  and  description  of  a  cupboard  and 
book-rack  that  he  has  found  very  handy. 
“  It  is  made  from  pine  matched  flooring  and 
is  6  ft.  high,  4  ft.  wide,  the  cupboard  being 
half  the  hight.  The  boards  forming  the 


A  CUPBOARD  AMD  BOOK-RACK. 

bottom  are  raised  3  inches  from  the  ground, 
giving  respectively  18  inches  and  14  inches 
clear  for  the  shelves  of  the  cupboard.  The 
shelves  of  the  book-rack  are  respectively  14, 
il,  and  9  inches  from  each  other.  The  tongue 
on  the  boards  at  top  and  on  cupboard  is  left 
on,  and  the  top  edge  rounded,  forming  a  kind 
of  moulding.  Four  boards  form  the  sides  of 
the  cupboard,  and  two  the  book-rack.  This 
handy  article  of  furniture  can  be  made  of 
any  dimensions  desired.” — The  engraving 
herewith  given  shows  the  appearance  of  the 
affair  when  finished  and  in  use. 


Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITII  ROCHESTER. 

Ulore  on  the  Subject  ot  Bed-Bugs. 

I  have  had  another  bout  w-ith  these  pests. 
How  do  they  come  ?  I  wish  they  made  a  noise 
like  mosquitoes ;  but  no !  they  come  upon 
you  like  a  thief  in  the  night,  while  all  is  quiet. 
I  am  thankful  that  a  bite  wakes  me  at  once, 
else  I  might  not  have  known  to  this  day  that 
the  enemy  was  in  our  midst.  It  was  more 
than  two  weeks  after  I  felt  the  first  alarm, 
and  lit  a  lamp  to  kill  the  foe,  before  I  was 
able  to  clean  the  suspicious  chamber.  Every 
day  I  turned  up  the  corners  of  the  mattresses 
and  examined  the  bedsteads,  and  scrutinized 
all  the  bedding  and  walls,  but  never  a  bug 
did  I  see  except  in  the  night.  Only  a  few 
nights  before  the  cleaning  I  found  the  first 
small  bugs,  half  a  dozen  adults  having  pre¬ 
ceded  them  in  previous  nights.  I  never  sleep 
soundly  when  I  suspect  bed-bugs,  but  light  a 
lamp  and  go  to  hunting  whenever  I  hear  a 
child  nestling  uneasily.  I  began  to  clean  the 
chamber  by  examining  all  the  clothing  as  I 
took  it  down  from  the  hooks  ;  all  the  articles 
of  furniture  as  I  removed  them  from  the 


rooms  ;  then  every  article  of  bedding,  but 
with  no  success  until  I  came  to  the  mattresses. 
On  two  comers  I  found  the  clusters  of  tiny 
white  eggs  with  some  newly-hatched  bugs, 
and  in  two  or  three  places  in  the  spring-bed, 
nests  which  promised  a  prolific  increase.  All 
of  the  time  I  was  very  careful  not  to  scatter 
them,  preferring  to  hunt  them  in  the  bed¬ 
steads,  and  hoping  to  run  no  risk  of  getting 
them  into  the  walls  or  under  the  mop-boards. 
One  slat  at  a  time  was  taken  out  carefully, 
watching  at  each  end,  and  then  examined  in 
every  portion  before  putting  back.  The  whole 
bedstead  was  cleaned,  and  then  the  cracks 
and  joints  brushed  with  ammonia.  I  like  to 
use  this  because  it  kills  the  bugs  and  (I  believe, 
but  am  not  certain  from  my  own  observation) 
destroys  the  life  of  the  eggs,  but  its  powerful 
smell  brings  out  in  dismay  any  bugs  that 
have  escaped  my  eye.  I  use  a  fine  knitting 
needle  to  poke  out  the  cracks.  I  kill  all  of  the 
bugs,  and  crash  all  the  eggs  that  I  see,  and 
dose  well  with  ammonia  where  I  cannot  see. 
I  found  only  a  few  full-grown  bugs,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  I  did  the  hunting  and  destruc¬ 
tion  business  very  thoroughly,  but  I  never 
feel  sure  that  the  work  is  all  done,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  watch  and  search  for  some  time  after 
the  big  hunt.  If  I  see  another  bug  I  shall 
try  the  new  remedy  recommended  to  me  by 
a  neighbor.  She  says  there  is  nothing  like 
alum,  as  she  has  learned  by  experience.  Her 
directions  were:  “Dissolve  alum  in  water, 
using  a  little  more  alum  than  the  water  will 
take  up.  Wash  over  every  possible  place  for 
bugs  with  this  strong  solution,  using  a  rag  or 
a  brush,  as  is  most  convenient.”  This  remedy 
is  safe  and  cheap,  and  is  said  to  be  very 
effectual.  For  a  log  house,  or  in  unfinished 
rooms,  how  would  it  do  to  use  a  white-wash 
brush,  and  go  all  over  the  walls,  floors,  and 
ceilings?  Alum  is  cheap,  and  it  is  easily  dis¬ 
solved  in  water. 

I  asked,  “  How  do  they  come?”  W e  can¬ 
not  tell  in  each  particular  case,  but  by  great 
care  we  can  usually  keep  free  from  them, 
though  the  case  is  a  hard  one  when  one 
moves  into  a  house  with  infested  walls.  My 
neighbor  lent  an  umbrella,  and  when,  after  a 
week  or  so,  it  was  returned,  she  opened  it 
while  carrying  it  to  its  place.  She  had  no 
thought  of  bugs,  but  there  was  a  poor  hungry- 
looking  bed-bug  in  the  folds  of  the  umbrella! 
A  hired  man  came  to  a  new  place  to  work, 
and  the  next  morning  a  bug  was  found  on  the 
wall  near  his  valise.  An  overcoat  was  bor¬ 
rowed  in  a  storm,  and  in  its  folds  was  found 
a  bed-bug.  People  who  are  very  careful 
never  lay  the  outer  clothing  of  visitors  upon 
a  bed,  but  upon  a  table  or  chair.  It  seems 
unkind  to  be  so  suspicious,  but  my  mother 
tells  of  seeing  a  great  bed-bug  on  the  shawl 
of  a  visitor,  as  it  was  handed  to  her,  which 
so  disconcerted  her  that  she  impulsively 
started  to  carry  both  bonnet  and  shawl 
into  the  wood-shed.  A  very  neat  and  lovely 
lady  told  me  of  finding  one  of  these  repul¬ 
sive  insects  on  the  white  strings  of  her  Leg¬ 
horn  bonnet  on  her  return  from  church. 

Uemou  Sauce. 

Grate  the  yellow  peel  from  one  lemon. 
Tear  out  the  pulp  containing  the  juice,  and 
cut  into  bits.  The  thick  white  portion  is  of 
no  use.  Soak  a  heaping  teacupful  of  bread 
crumbs,  or  a  long  thick  slice  of  bread  in  hot 
water,  rubbing  it  fine  and  smooth.  Add  more 
water,  putting  lemon,  crumbs,  and  water 
together,  so  that  there  shall  be  about  a  pint 
and  a  half  in  all.  Add  a  small  teacupful  of 


sugar,  and  let  all  boil  together  for  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  Then  add  a  level  teaspoonful  of  butter 
and  one  egg  well  beaten.  To  prevent  the  egg 
from  cooking  unevenly,  stir  carefully  a  little 
of  the  boiling  mixture  into  the  egg,  thus 
thinning  it  before  you  turn  it  into  the  mix¬ 
ture,  always  stirring  fast  as  you  gradually  mix 
the  egg  with  the  rest.  When  cool  this  makes 
an  excellent  sauce,  and  eaten  with  bread  is 
better  for  children  (or  any  one  else)  than  the 
common  lemon  pie.  It  “  goes  further,”  too. 


A  Folding  Cot  or  Bed  for  Children. 

Mr.  H.  A.  McLaughlin,  Butler  Co.,  Pa., 
“  noticing  so  many  valuable  hints  in  regard 
to  home-made  articles  for  the  household,” 
adds  his  mite  by  sending  a  model  for  a  small 
cot,  or  bed,  that  he  made  for  children’s  use, 
and  finds  to  be  very  convenient.  The  cot  is 
so  constructed  that  it  folds  up  and  can  be 
put  away  in  a  closet,  or  other  small  place, 
when  not  in  use.  It  is  made  of  pine,  and  is 


Fig.  1 — THE  COT  SHOWN  OPEN. 


4  feet  long  by  22|3  feet  wide;  the  sides  and 
ends  are  1  foot  high,  and  made  of  three 
strips  of  boards,  held  together  by  two  cross¬ 
pieces.  The  legs  are  8  inches  in  length.  The 
main  part,  or  “body”  of  the  cot,  is  made  of 
strips  of  boards,  3  inches  wide  ;  the  sides, 
ends,  and  legs,  being  attached  to  it  by  hinges, 
twelve  in  number.  There  are  eight  hooks 
and  eyes,  one  at  each  upper  comer,  and  one 
for  each  leg.  These  hold  the  parts  in  position 
when  the  cot  is  set  up  for  use.  The  hinges 


Fig.  2.— THE  COT  FOLDED. 


and  hooks  and  eyes  cost  not  far  from  80 
cents.  Such  a  cot,  as  here  described,  is  so 
simple  that  it  can  be  made  by  any  one  who 
is  handy  with  ordinary  tools,  and,  as  Mr. 
McL.  says,  “in  a  single  day’s  time.”  The 
cot  as  opened  for  use  is  shown  in  figure  1 ; 
when  folded  it  appears  as  seen  in  figure  2. 


Cucumber  Catsup. — Several  years  ago 
we  gave  our  method  of  making  this,  with  cu¬ 
cumbers  only.  We  now  give  a  recipe  with 
additions ;  we  have  not  tried  this,  but  can 
commend  that  made  in  the  same  manner  with 
cucumbers  alone,  as  most  excellent.  Take  a 
dozen  large  ripe  cucumbers,  pare,  cut  open 
and  remove  the  seeds,  and  grate  to  a  pulp ; 
place  the  pulp  in  a  bag  of  thin  muslin  and 
hang  it  up  to  drain.  Next  day  remove  the 
grated  cucumber  from  the  bag,  add  two  or 
three  onions  and  green  peppers  chopped  fine, 
a  tablespoonful  of  salt,  mix  well,  and  place 
in  a  jar  with  sufficient  vinegar  to  cover  it. 
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A  Hint  About  Papering. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Stuart,  Yakima  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton  Terr.,  feels  that  she  is  much  indebted  to 
the  American  Agriculturist  for  the  useful 
hints  it  has  given  her,  and  would  send  some 
in  return.  In  all  new  countries  the  people 
resort  to  many  makeshifts  that  are  not 
necessary  in  older  places.  She  writes  that  on 
the  Coast  (meaning  of  course  the  Pacific), 
many  of  the  houses  are  finished  without 
plastering.  Instead  of  lathing  and  plaster¬ 
ing  the  partitions  and  walls,  they  tack  upon 
them  very  thin  cotton  cloth  or  muslin,  the 
thinner  the  better.  This  is  tightly  stretched 
as  it  is  tacked  on,  and  finally  the  wall  paper 
is  applied  to  the  cloth  as  if  it  were  a  plastered 
wall.  It  is  singular  how  extremes  some¬ 
times  meet.  A  few  days  after  this  letter 
came  we  visited  a  country  place  where  the 
owner  had  employed  a  skilled  architect  to 
remodel  the  lower  floor  of  an  old  farm  house. 
While  examining  the  improvements,  and  no¬ 
ticing  how  well  the  modern  wall  paper 
covered  the  old  and  new  walls,  we  were  in¬ 
formed  that,  before  papering,  cloth  had  been 
first  applied  all  over  the  rooms,  the  new 
work  as  well  as  the  old,  and  the  paper  was 
put  upon  the  cloth.  Here  we  have  an  ex¬ 
pedient  adopted  as  a  matter  of  necessity  in 
the  farther  northwest  corner  of  our  country, 
made  use  of  near  New  York  to  avoid  the 
cracking  that  might  result  from  applying 
paper  alike  upon  old  walls  and  new.  In  both 
cases  the  shrinking  and  tearing  that  might 
come  from  papering  directly  upon  the  par¬ 
titions  and  walls  are  avoided.  Some  experi¬ 
ence  in  pasting  paper  upon  stretched  cloth, 
for  an  entirely  different  purpose,  induces  us 
to  suggest  that  the  paper  while  drying  be¬ 
comes  wrinkled  in  such  a  manner  that  one 
may  suppose  that  the  operation  is  in  some 
manner  wrongly  done.  Wait  until  it  is  thor¬ 
oughly  dry,  and  the  paper  will  become  per¬ 
fectly  smooth,  and  as  “  tight  as  a  drumhead.” 


Household  Notes  and  Queries. 

Household  Paste  and  Mucilage.— We 
have  complaints  of  inability  to  make  labels 
adhere  to  bottles,  tin  cans,  etc.,  and  asking 
for  help.  If  a  label  is  attached  to  a  bottle  by 
means  of  ordinary  mucilage  of  Gum  Arabic, 
it  will  be  very  sure  to  come  off  in  the  first  dry 
time.  Apothecaries  use  for  this  purpose — 
sticking  paper  to  glass,  mucilage  of  Gum 
Tragacanth.  Put  a  few  bits  of  the  gum  into 
water,  and  let  it  soak  in  a  warm  place  ;  when 
the  gum  seems  soft  throughout,  pour  off  the 
surplus  water,  and  thoroughly  stir  and  heat 
the  swollen  gum  until  it  is  uniformly  smooth, 
adding  water  if  necessary  to  make  it  of 
the  proper  consistence  to  use  with  a  brush. 
This,  while  it  answers  for  glass,  does  not  well 
adhere  to  tin,  but  may  be  made  to  do  so  by  add¬ 
ing  a  little  honey,  or  a  few  drops  of  glycerine, 
neither  of  which  will  unfit  it  for  use  upon 
glass,  etc.  Tragacanth  does  not,  like  Gum 
Arabic,  dissolve  in  water,  but  only  swells  up. 
In  the  canning  factories  they  use  for  attaching 

Labels  to  Tin,  a  flour  paste,  to  which  Sal 
Soda  and  Molasses  are  added.  To  every  8  oz. 
of  Flour,  use  an  ounce  of  Soda  and  a  gill  of 
Molasses..  The  soda  is  dissolved  in  the  water 
used  for  the  paste,  the  flour  is  rubbed  up  with 
the  solution,  the  molasses  added,  and  all 
boiled  together,  and  stirred  until  well  cooked. 

Hair  Brushes  are  readily  cleaned  by  the 
use  of  soap  and  water,  afterwards  rinsing 


thoroughly.  A  method  preferred  by  some  is 
to  add  a  little  Ammonia  water,  and  wash  the 
brush  in  this.  Ammonia  (or  Spirits  of  Harts¬ 
horn  as  it  is  called)  varies  greatly  in  strength, 
as  sold  in  the  shops ;  if  fairly  strong  a  table¬ 
spoonful  to  a  pint  of  water  will  answer. 

Drying  Grasses. — Mrs.  *“  S.  M.  J.”  The 
trouble  of  “  shedding  and  making  a  litter  ”  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  your  grasses  were  too  old 
when  gathered.  While  in  some'  grasses  age 
makes  no  difference,  others  drop  the  parts  of 
then-  flowers  in  a  most  annoying  manner. 
Watch  the  grasses,  and  when  they  are  fairly 
developed,  cut  them.  Not  only  will  this  pre¬ 
vent  the  “shedding”  referred  to,  but  the 
grasses  will  be  of  a  much  finer  color.  The 
best  way  to  dry  them  is  to  tie  in  small  bunch¬ 
es,  and  hang  them  heads  downwards  in  an 
airy  room  where  there  is  no  dust. 

Poison  in  Toilet  Powder.— Mrs.  “W.  M. 
S.”  The  accounts  of  poisonous  “Toilet,”  or 
“  Infant  Powder,”  refer  to  those  made  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  is  easy  to  avoid  all  risks  by  using 
home-made  powder  upon  young  children,  who 
often  chafe  badly,  and  to  whom  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  powder  brings  great  relief.  The  most 
expensive  Toilet  Powder  is  nothing  but  per¬ 
fumed  starch.  Starch  rolled  fine  with  the 
rolling-pin,  and  passed  through  the  finest  mus¬ 
lin  sieve,  will  give  quite  as  useful  a  powder 
as  that  which  brings  the  highest  price.  Any 
desired  scent  may  be  given  to  the  powder  by 
adding  a  few  drops  of  perfume. 

The  Hay  Fever. — “  M.  C.  S.”  We  can 
give  you  no  help  as  to  the  cure  of  Hay  Fever, 
as  none,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  known, 
though  of  course  “sure  cures”  have  been 
advertised.  There  is  nothing  positively  known 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  annoying  trouble.  It 
is  generally  thought  to  be  due  to  the  pollen 
of  some  plant  floating  in  the  air,  and  coming 
in  contact  with  the  sensitive  membranes  of 
the  nose,  throat,  etc.  Some  are  very  sure 
that  it  is  the  pollen  of  the  common  Rag-weed 
that  causes  the  disease,  but  some  persons  are 
afflicted  before  this  plant  blooms.  A  change 
of  residence,  especially  going  to  a  moun¬ 
tainous  locality,  has  been  found  generally 
beneficial.  A  friend,  who  suffers  greatly  from 
Hay  Fever,  finds  relief  by  going  to  the  sea¬ 
shore,  where  he  claims  there  is  no  Rag-weed. 

A  “Pipe”  Picture  Frame. 

Mr.  “H.  A.  C.,”  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  has 
been  making  some  picture  frames  out  of  old 


a  picture  frame  of  gas  pipe. 

gas  pipe  and  sends  a  drawing  and  description 
of  his  work.  He  writes  :  “  I  cut  my  pipe  to 
the  required  length,  have  threads  cut  on  the 
pieces  and  join  them  by  ‘  elbows.’  ”  After 
the  frame  is  made  it  may  be  varnished, 
painted,  or  gilded,  and  with  bows  of  ribbon 
at  the  comers  it  may  be  made  very  pleasing 
in  appearance — much  more  so  than  at  first 


thought  would  seem  possible  from  a  gas  pipe. 
The  engraving  shows  a  “pipe”  frame. 


“The  Saving  of  the  Nation.”— Dry  Earth. 

A  number  of  years  ago  we  visited  an 
esteemed  contributor  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  and  as  he  showed  us  about  his 
place,  we  passed  through  an  outbuilding 
where  there  was  a  large  bin  filled  with  some¬ 
thing  that  we  did  not  at  first  recognize. 
Seeing  an  inquiry  in  our  look  he  exclained  : 
“There,  that  is  to  be  the  saving  of  the  na¬ 
tion.”  The  article  was  finely  sifted  dry 
earth,  which,  as  gathered  on  his  place,  was 
of  a  color  so  peculiar  that  we  did  not  at  first 
recognize  it.  The  gentleman  referred  to 
was,  and  is,  one  of  the  strongest  advocates 
of  the  earth  closet,  and  also  thoroughly  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  value  of  dry  earth  as  an  absor¬ 
bent  and  disinfectant  in  many  places  where 
others  might  not  think  of  using  it.  Whether 
employed  in  the  earth  closet,  or  for  other 
uses,  it  is  all  important  that  the  dry  earth 
shall  be  dry — not  merely  not  wet  or  moist, 
but  absolutely  dust  dry.  This  month  usually 
brings  a  time  which,  while  unfavorable  to 
plant  growth,  is  the  very  best  to  collect  dry 
earth.  Our  directions  here  refer  to  laying  in 
the  family  supply  ;  if  large  quantities  are 
required,  then  road  scrapers  and  other  imple¬ 
ments  will  be  needed.  The  first  step  is  to 
select  the  stiffest,  most  clayey  piece  the  field 
or  garden  affords.  When  ready  to  collect, 
kill  the  weeds  by  using  a  light  cultivator  over 
the  piece,  and  then  harrow  it  several  times 
during  the  day.  If  the  operation  is  confined 
to  the  garden,  use  some  of  the  hand  cultiva¬ 
tors,  or  a  push  hoe,  to  kill  the  weeds,  and  a 
long-toothed  rake  instead  of  the  harrow. 
Having  made  the  surface  light,  fine,  and  dry, 
by  repeated  stirrings,  the  next  day  it  is  to  be 
gathered.  Prepare  a  platform  of  old  boards, 
laid  down  in  a  level  place  close  at  hand,  using 
a  few  nails  to  keep  them  together.  Where 
much  earth  is  required,  permanent  platforms 
that  may  be  drawn  by  horses  are  used.  The 
earth  that  has  been  made  fine  and  loose  is  to 
be  shovelled  upon  the  platform,  and  allowed 
to  remain  exposed  to  the  sun  for  several 
hours.  It  is  impossible  to  make  earth  per¬ 
fectly  dry  by  leaving  it  in  place  ;  no  matter 
how  dry  the  surface  may  seem,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  moisture  brought  up  from  below,  and 
it  is  only  by  placing  it  upon  a  platform  that 
sufficiently  perfect  dryness  cap  be  secured. 
Harrowing  the  earth  one  day,  and  placing 
that  from  the  surface  on  boards,  to  cut 
off  all  moisture  from  below,  the  drying 
becomes  practically  complete.  In  stor¬ 
ing  the  earth,  care  must  be  observed  to 
have  the  bin  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  so  that  no  moisture  can  enter 
from  below,  and  it  must  of  course  be 
under  cover  where  no  moisture  can  reach 
it  from  rains,  etc.  Before  storing,  the 
earth  should  be  sifted  to  remove  all 
lumps,  pebbles,  dead  weeds,  etc.  A 
garden  sieve  or  a  mason’s  riddle  will 
answer  the  purpose.  Sandy  earth  will 
be  easier  to  collect,  but  do  not  take 
it,  if  other  is  to  be  had,  as  the  deodorizing 
power  is  due  to  the  clay  the  earth  con¬ 
tains.  While  earth  can  be  dried  by  arti¬ 
ficial  means,  it  is  vastly  cheaper  to  employ 
the  sun  to  do  the  work.  Lay  in  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  dry  earth,  enough  to  last  a  year,  and 
do  it  at  once,  and  the  health  and  comfort 
of  one  part  of  the  nation  may  be  saved. 
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The  Doctor’s  Talks. 

Last  month  I  did  not  have  room  to  say  all  that  I 
wished  about  Fireworks.  Those  of  you  who  have 
seen  large  exhibitions  of  these  know  that  large 

Revolving  Wheels 

are  often  used.  These  show  a  great  circle  of  Are, 
often  with  brilliant  and  differently  colored  centers. 
These  showy  affairs  are  produced  by  very  simple 
means.  Cases  like  small  rocket  cases  are  filled  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  described  last  month  for 

rockets.  Several 
of  these  are  se¬ 
curely  fastened 
to  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  a 
strong  wheel 
which  is  arranged 
to  revolve  on  a 
spindle  or  axle. 
When  a  rocket  is 
fired,  it  is  forced 
upwards,  as  de¬ 
scribed  last  month,  by  the  stream  of  gas  formed  by 
the  burning  powder ;  if  a  rocket  is  made  fast  to  the 
rim  of  a  wheel,  it  can  not  go  up,  but  the  force  is 
expended  in  sending  the  wheel  around.  Several 
cases,  each  filled  with  a  different  mixture,  are  at¬ 
tached  to  a  wheel,  and  as  one  burns  out  it  sets  fire 
to  the  next,  and  so  on.  Such  wheels  make  a  circle 
of  brilliant  fire  20  feet  or  more  in  diameter.  Beauti¬ 
ful  centers  and  circles  are  produced  by  attaching 
to  the  spokes  of  the  wheel,  cases  filled  with  colored 
fire,  red,  blue,  etc.,  which  simply  bum,  but  as  they 
are  carried  around  rapidly,  the  effect  upon  the  eye 
fs  that  of  a  circle  of  colored  fire.  You  know  that 
when  a  stick  upon  the  end  of  which  is  a  lighted 
coal,  is  swung  round  rapidly,  it  will  appear  to  the 
eye  as  a  circle  of  fire.  In  the  same  manner  these 
cases  attached  to  the  wheels  appear  as  if  they 
were  circles  of  colored  fire.  In  large  fireworks 
Figures  and  Names 


are  often  shown  in  fire.  This  is  done  by  what  is 
called  “lances  these  are  small  cases,  not  much 
larger  than  a  lead-pencil,  and  three  or  four  inches 
long  ;  they  are  filled  with  a  slow-burning  mixture 
which  produces  a  steady  flame  of  different  colors. 
The  figures  or  letters  to  be  represented  are  made 
of  wood,  and  the  lances  are  set  a  few  inches  apart 
in  holes  bored  for  the  purpose,  and  fixed  in  place 
with  glue.  The  framework  itself,  that  it  may  not 
be  seen,  is  painted  black.  Some  pieces  of  fireworks 
require  hundreds  of  these  lances,  all  of  which,  for 
proper  effect,  must  be  lighted  at  once.  To  do  this 
the  upper  ends  of  the  lances  are  all  connected  by 


A  Quick  Match, 

which  burns  very  rapidly,  and  lights  the  whole  al¬ 
most  with  a  flash.  The  quick  match  is  made  of 
common  lamp  wickiug,  which  is  first  boiled  in  a 
solution  of  saltp’etre,  and  is  then  made  to  take  up 
all  the  “meal  powder” 
— (which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  said  was  gun¬ 
powder  ground  as  fine 
as  flour),  it  will  hold. 
This  match,  when  dry, 
is  covered  with  paper, 
and  used  to  connect 
the  various  parts  of 
the  piece  of  fireworks. 
Aerial  Bombs,  or 
Flower  Pots, 
as  they  are  called,  are 
rather  recent  in  fire¬ 
works,  and  when  well 
managed  are  very  fine, 
as  all  of  a  sudden 
there  appears,  high  up 
in  the  air,  an  explo¬ 
sion,  followed  by  a 
great  shower  of  stars, 
serpents,  etc.,  etc. 
The  cases,  which  are  globular,  are  strong  paper 
bomb-shells,  which  contain  stars,  etc.,  described 


Fig.  2.— A  FOSSIL  CORAL. 


last  month,  there  is  loose  powder  enough  to  burst 
them,  and  a  short  match  which  will  set  fire  to  the 
powder  when  the  proper  hight  is  reached.  These 
bombs  are  fired  from  a  small  iron  mortar,  just  as 
real  bomb-shells  are  fired.  What  I  have  said  about 
the  making  of  fireworks  has  been  to  gratify  the 
natural  curiosity  of  young  people  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  these  interesting  and  beautiful  things, 
and  not  at  all  as  a  guide  in  making  them.  I  can 

assure  you,  from 
experience,  that 
you  will  find  the 
attempt  to  make 
fire  works  very  ex¬ 
pensive,  exceed¬ 
ingly  dangerous, 
and  the  result  al¬ 
together  unsatis¬ 
factory.  It  will 
be  vastly  better  to 
go  without  fireworks  altogether  than  to  attempt  to 
make  them,  as  it  is  a  trade  that  requires  much  skill, 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  experience. 

A  Fossil  from  Wisconsin. 


Fig.  3.— A  CORAL  ANIMAL. 


Master  Wm.  Armstrong,  Racine  Co.,  writes  :  “I 
have  sent  you  a  fossil,  no  doubt  the  horn  of  some 
animal  in  the  long  ago.  I  found  it  while  I  was 
plowing.  Please  give  a  description  of  it  in  your 
‘Talks,’  which  I  read  with  great  interest.  If  you 
would  like  to  keep  it  you  may  do  so,  otherwise  you 
will  find  postage  for  its  return.”  As  the  fossil  will 
be  of  much  more  value  to  the  finder  than  to  me,  I 


Fig.  4.— A  BRANCHING  WHITE  CORAL. 


returned  it,  and  hope  it  may  be  the  beginning  of  a 
collection  of  the  interesting  things  that  my  young 
friend  may  find  upon  his  farm  or  in  his  vicinity.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  it  was  taken  to  be 

“The  Horn  of  Some  Animal.” 

The  engraving  (fig.  2),  shows  the  fossil  of  about 
two-thirds  of  the  real  size,  and  in  the  position  in 
which  it  grew.  When  placed  with  the  larger  end 
downwards  it  appears  very  much  like  a  horn  of 
some  kind.  A  close  examination  of  the  object 
shows  that  it  is  not  a  horn  of  an  animal,  but 
A  Fossil  Coral, 

and  belongs  to  a  time  in  the  world’s  history,  long, 
long  before  we  have  any  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
animals  of  the  kind  that  would  bear  a  horn,  existed. 
All  the  remains  of  life  of  that  period  are  those  of 
animals  inhabiting  the  sea  ;  no  land  animals  or  even 
those  of  fresh  water  have  been  discovered.  My 
young  friend  may  ask  how  I  know  it  to  be  a  coral, 
and  not  a  horn  ?  The  broken  surface  on  one  side 
shows  lengthwise  tubes,  and  other  peculiarities 

that  we  find  in  corals  and  never  see  in  horn - lam 

reminded  by  this  fossil  coral  of  a  request  made 
several  months  ago  by  one  of  the  girls  to  tell  her 


“All  About  Coral.” 

It  is  rather  curious  to  find  a  large  share  of  the 
requests  from  old  as  well  as  young,  are  to  tell  “  all 
about  ”  something — as  if  any  living  person  knew 
“all  about”  anything.  At  best  we  cau  tell  the 


Fig.  5. — RED  OR  PRECIOUS  CORAL. 


little  that  we  know,  which  is  very  small  when  com¬ 
pared  with  that  which  remains  to  be  known.  My 
young  correspondent  was  led  to  ask  about  coral, 
from  having  seen  some  coral  jewelry,  ear-rings  and 
a  necklace,  which  were  red  and  polished,  and  quite 
unlike  the  white  substance  she  had  before  known 
as  coral.  She  had  read  somewhere  something 
about  the  “  coral  insect,”  and  wished  to  know  what 
kind  of  an  insect  it  is,  and  how  it  made  the  coral. 

There  is  no  animal  at  all  like  an  insect  concerned 
in  coral  making,  nor  is  coral  made  at  all  in  the 
sense  in  which  honey-comb  is  made,  but  is  a  secre¬ 
tion  of  the  animal,  formed  within  it  as  much  as  our 
bones  are  formed  within  us.  The  coral  animals, 
for  there  are  many  different  kinds,  belong  to  the 
Class  of  Polyps, 

animals  that  those  of  you  who  live  far  from  the 
6ea  shore,  have  little  chance  of  seeing  ;  they  are 
fleshy  creatures,  and  their  mouth  or  opening  in  the 
center  is  surrounded  by  arms  or  “  tentacles,” 
which  the  animal  can  extend  or  withdraw  at  pleas- 
sure.  Figure  3,  shows  one  of  these  coral-polyps 
magnified.  These  animals  that  produce  the  coral 
are  able  to  bud  and  branch  in  various  directions, 
and  make  sort  of  tree-like  communities.  The  ani¬ 
mal  forms  within  itself  the  solid  substance  which 
we  kuow  as  coral,  which  it  shapes  in  a  great  variety 
of  forms.  The  branching  white  corals,  which  we 
often  see,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  figure  4,  is 
covered  on  its  surface  with  numerous  openings, 
from  which  the  animal  (much  like  that  in  fig.  3), 
protruded.  This  and  related  corals  help  build 
up  the  masses  of  the  Coral  Islands.  Very  curi¬ 
ous  is  the  “  Fungus-like  Coral,”  fig.  6,  which  is 
produced  by  a  single  polyp.  There  is  a  large  round¬ 
ed  kind,  the  Brain-Coral,  so-called,  because  its 
wavy  lines  have  much  the  appearance  of  an  animal’s 
brain ;  sometimes  corals  of  this  form  are  found 


Fig.  6.— FUNGUS-LIKE  CORAL. 


three  feet  and  more  across.  These  and  a  great 
number  of  other  forms  of  coral  are  white,  and 
coarse  in  texture  from  the  many  pores  that  they 
contain ;  the  mass  is  almost  exactly  like  limestone.. 
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it 


is  of  these  forms  that  the  coral  reefs  and  islands 


CROSS  WORD. 


in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world  are  made  up. 

The  Precious  or  Red  Coral, 
as  that  kind  used  in  jewelry  is  called,  is  found  al¬ 
most  solely  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is  rarely 
over  a  foot  high,  of  a  branching  form,  as  in  fig.  5, 
and  in  its  largest  part  not  thicker  than  the  middle 
finger.  It  grows  attached  to  the  rock  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sea,  and  is  brought  up  by  means  of  a 
rough  kind  of  grapple,  made  of  beams  and  cords 
which  is  dragged  from  boats,  and  sometimes 
pushed  by  divers  along  the  places  where  the  coral 
will  become  entangled  in  the  cords.  This  coral 
is  very  hard  in  its  central  portion,  and  takes  a 
fine  polish.  Naples  is  the  place  where  most  of  the 
coral  is  worked  up.  In  some  places  the  coral  is  of 
ayellow  color ;  in  others  pinkish,  and  in  others  dark 
red,  and  a  black  coral  is  found,  though  quite  rare. 


Onr  Puzzle  Box. 


My  first  is  in  liquid  but  not  in  the  ocean, 

My  next  is  in  fervid  but  not  in  devotion, 

My  third  is  in  fearful  but  not  in  atrocious, 

My  fourth  is  in  awful  but  not  in  ferocious, 

My  fifth  is  in  wallet  but  not  in  the  purse, 

My  sixth  is  in  captious  but  not  in  perverse, 

My  seventh  is  in  farming  but  not  in  the  field, 

My  eighth  is  in  capture  but  never  in  yield, 

My  ninth  is  in  instep  but  not  in  the  feet, 

My  tenth  is  in  onion  but  not  in  the  beet, 

My  eleventh  is  in  corrosive  but  never  in  rusted, 
Beware  of  my  whole,  if  by  any  one  trusted. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

I  am  composed  of  78  letters  : 

My  55,  8,  64,  27,  is  a  stone  vessel  for  water. 

My  9,  41,  76,  1,  43,  58,  77,  is  an  ornament  of  the 
person. 

My  20,  10,  17,  73,  28,  33,  70,  48,  36,  is  a  native  of 
one  of  the  United  States. 

My  4,  8,  11,  45,  52,  59,  74,  is 'an  Italian  citv. 

My  29,  37,  7,  42,  13,  54,  71,  34,  77,  18,  was  a  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  American  Revolutionary  War. 

My  3,  50,  45,  57,  17,  26,  24, ,78,  69,  47,  a  daughter 
of  Venus. 


ILLUSTRATED  TRANSPOSITIONS. 


My  30,  49,  53,  78,  40, 
07,  61,  was  an  ancient 
Kingdom. 

My  15,  32,  72,  62,  39, 
38,  5,  is  a  river  of  North 
America. 

My  12,  51,  60, 16, 35,  63, 
46,  22,  68,  is  an  animal. 

My  23,  36,  —  56,  44,  25, 
66,  49,  is  where  Abraham 
and  Isaac  dwelt. 

My  14,  4,  2,  6, 31, 19,  75, 
21,  65,  was  the  sacrificed 
daughter  of  a  King. 

My  whole  cannot  be 
imagined. 

2.  I  am  composed  of 
27  letters  : 

My  2,  27,  3,  23,  16,  11, 
8,  are  common  to  April. 

My  18,  6,  9,  5,  27,  3, 14, 
7,  is  the  name  of  a  tree. 

My  26,  1,  20,  15,  22,  is 
a  color. 

My  18,  10,  19,  24  17,  is 
a  part  of  the  body. 

My  26,  25,  13,  12,  is  a 
word  used  by  sailors. 

My  4,  21,  7,  is  some¬ 
thing  used  by  both  ladies 
and  gentlemen. 

My  whole  is  a  well 
known  proverb. 

Willie  and  Henry. 

METAGRAM. 

In  a  word  of  six  letters 
may  be  found  (1;  a  natu¬ 
ral  compound  of  metal, 
12)  wrath,  (3,  4)  two  per¬ 
sonal  pronouns,  (5,  6)  two 

In  the  above  picture  there  are  fourteen  nouns  illustrated.  Seven  of  them,  by  gT  t'v o'S art i c  1  e s ° o f* "'c  1  o th- 
transposing  the  letters,  may  be  resolved  into  the  other  seven.  Name  them.  jng  (9)atool,  (10)  a  How- 


concealed  places. 

1.  When  shall  I  mail  this  letter? 

2.  I  love  nice  little  girls. 

3.  The  stage  took  Rebecca ;  I  rode  on  horseback. 

4.  She  came  from  England. 

5.  She  has  six  fine  ducks  and  four  fat  hens. 

6.  She  had  to  teach  in  a  log-cabin  at  first. 

7.  What  royal  looking  men  those  are  ! 

8.  They  are  the  best  soldiers  I  ever  saw. 

cube  puzzle. 

l*tt****2 


er,  (11)  an  animal,  (12)  a  boundary,  (13)  a  country, 
(14)  a  relative :  What  is  the  word,  and  what  are 
the  items  ? 


Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  June  Number. 

Cross-word. — Punctuality. 

Girls’  Names  Enigmatically  Expressed.— 1. 
Beatrice.  2.  Abigail.  3.  Arabella.  4.  Bertha.  5. 
Bridget.  6.  Frances.  7.  Grace.  8.  Mary.  9. 
Winifred. 


* 

■Jr 


■Jr 


7  * 

*5fr 


■Jfr 

*  3* 

*  * 


* 


■Jf  ■Jr  vr  -Jfr  £ 
* 


From  1,  to  2,  Sagacity  ; 
from  2,  to  4,  a  General  of 
the  Revolution  ;  from  3, 
to  4,  a  state  of  happiness ; 
from  1,  to  3,  opulence; 
from  1,  to  7,  desire ;  from 
7,  to  5,  to  abase  ;  from  3, 
to  5,  to  abhor ;  from  5,  to 
6,  to  issue  ;  from  4,  to  6, 
not  any.n 

P.  T. 


Illustrated  Logogriph .—Hatred;  out  of  which 
may  be  made  the  words  tar,  herd,  rat,  ear,  dart, 
hart,  hat,  head,  and  heart. 

Alphabetical  Arithmetic. — 

731)698210457(955144 
(Key :  Ruby  in  gold') 

Numerical  Enigma. — 
“  For  evil  news  rides 
post,  while  good  news 
baits.” 


1IIAMOND.- 


CAB 
C  A  B  O  B 
BOB 
B 


5  *  * 
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TRIPLE  HIDDEN  ACROSTIC. 

In  gather,  in  scatter,  in  grain, 

In  earth,  in  air,  in  water, 

In  body,  in  head,  in  brain, 

In  reason,  in  breath,  in  matter, 

In  fire,  in  ice,  in  rain, 

In  wisdom,  in  grace,  in  nature : 

In  these  three  columns  you  may  find 
Three  languages  of  different  kind.  P.  T. 
pi. 


Concealed  Animals. — 1.  Seal.  2.  Fox.  3. 
Camel.  4.  Gnu.  5.  Ferret.  6.  Hare.  7.  Rat.  8. 
Lion. 

Transitions.— 1.  Stag — star,  sear,  bear.  2.  Dark — 
hark,  hart,  halt,  hall,  hail,  hair,  fair.  3.  Wool — 
pool,  poll,  pill,  sill,  silk.  4.  Hard— lard,  lord,  lore, 
lose,  lost,  loft,  soft.  5.  Work — cork,  cook,  book, 
boot,  blot,  plot,  plat,  play.  6.  Duck — luck,  lurk, 
lark,  park,  part,  past,  pass,  paws,  haws,  hawk. 

Blank  Transpositions. — 1  Quires,  squire.  2. 
Skate,  stake.  3.  Snakes,  sneaks.  4.  Angels,  angles. 

5.  Debar,  bread.  '6.  Mien,  mine. 


Het  rams  fo  tiw  tough  swavla  ot  cb  therefead 
thiw  missle :  nhew  hyet  liaf  ni  hatt  heyt  moebee 
mascars  dan  keil  wot-geed  drowss. 


Definitions. — 1.  Adverb.  2.  Union.  3.  Wim¬ 
ble.  4.  Yard.  5.  Ullage.  6.  Valise. 

Pi. — “In  what  condition  was  the  patriarch  Job 


at  the  end  of  his  life  ?”  asked  a  Brooklyn  Sunday- 
school  teacher  of  a  quiet-looking  boy  at  the  foot  of 
the  class.  “Dead,”  calmly  replied  the  quiet-look¬ 
ing  boy.  ’ 


Square  Word.— 
LATIN 
AROSE 
TOOLS 
ISLET 
NESTS 


Transpositions.  —  1. 
Anodyne,  annoyed.  2.  Re¬ 
pined,  ripened.  3.  Endear, 
earned.  4.  Princes,  pin¬ 
cers.  5.  Declare,  cleared. 

6.  Desire,  reside. 


Anagrams. — 1.  Chandelier.  2.  Disrepute.  3.  Re¬ 
proach.  4.  Repartee.  5.  Patrician.  6.  Multiform. 

7.  Inimitable.  8.  Afterpiece.  9.  Empyrean.  10. 
Panegyric. 

Illustrated  Rebus  No.  486. — “Memory  is  the 
only  friend  that  grief  can  call  its  own.” 


Some  Noted  Trees. 

On  July  3d,  1775,  General  George  Washington 
stood  under  an  elm  tree  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
drawing  his  sword  took  command  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Army.  The  celebrated  preacher,  Whitfield, 
preached  under  the  same  tree,  which  to-day  is  alive 
and  growing  as  best  it  can,  standing  in  the  middle 
of  a  much  travelled  highway,  with  street  cars  pass¬ 
ing  under  its  shade,  and  gas  pipes  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  its  far-reaching  roots. 

Perhaps  as  famous  as  the  “Washington  Elm,” 
was  the  one  in  Philadelphia  under  which  the  wise 
and  good  William  Penn  held  a  council  with  the 
Indians,  and  made  a  treaty  that  was  never  broken. 
The  “Penn  Treaty  Tree  ”  was  blown  down  some 
years  ago,  and  the  wood  has  been  made  into  work- 
boxes,  and  many  other  ornaments  and  mementoes. 

The  “  Charter  Oak,”  at  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
became  famous  just  five  years  after  the  Penn  Treaty 
with  the  Indians.  King  James  of  England  sent  Sir 
Edmund  Andros  to  be  Governor  of  Connecticut, 
who,  on  his  arrival  in  Boston,  demanded  the  Charter 
of  Connecticut.  He  was  considered  unworthy  of 
the  trust,  and  it  was  refused.  Nearly  a  year  later 
he  went  to  Hartford,  where  the  Assembly  met,  and 
again  demanded  the  Charter. 

The  Charter  was  lying  upon  a  table  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly — it  being  evening,  and  Sir  Edmund  was  about 
to  seize  it,  when  the  lights  were  quickly  extin¬ 
guished,  and  before  the  candles  could  be  relit  the 
Charter  was  carried  off  and  put  into  the  hollow 
trunk  of  a  large  oak  near  by.  No  one  told  where 
the.  Charter  was,  and  the  would-be  Governor  had  to 
go  away  without  it.  The  trunk  and  main  branches 
of  this  famous  tree  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
engraving,  made  from  a  picture  taken  of  the  tree 
shortly  before  it  was  blown  down  in  1856.  The 
Vice-President’s  chair  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at 
Washington  is  made  of  wood  from  the  “  Charter 
Oak.”  A  strange  feature  in  the  picture  of  this 
historic  tree  is  found  in  the  outlines  of  a  face  which 
many  recognize  as  much  resembling  that  of  the 


“  Father  of  his  Country.”  There  are  other  outlines 
of  faces  among  the  branches  of  the  “  Charter  Oak.” 
Do  you  see  them,  large  and  small,  old  and  young? 
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ORCHARD  IN  SUMMER  . — Designed  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


A  Trouble  willi  Early  Apples. 

Fruit,  of  all  kinds,  is  very  attractive  to  boys. 
There  is  something  about  early  apples  that  will  at 
times  draw  a  lad  out  of  his  regular  course,  and 
cause  him  to  even  stop  beneath  a  tree — and  I  have 
known  cases  where  even  more  than  this  has  been 
done.  Just  what  it  is  that  acts  so  like  a  magnet, 
I  am  unable  to  say — it  may  be  the  sweetness  of  the 
fruit — and  yet  some  of  the  apples  have  been  of  the 
sour  kind  ;  or  it  may  be  that  it  is  the  same  spirit 
of  adventure  and  discovery  that  led  Columbus  and 
even  older  men  than  he,  to  leave  all  the  comforts 
of  home  and  seek  some  new  and  unknown  country. 
Whatever  may  be  the  guiding  passion,  the  fact  re¬ 
mains,  that  boys,  both  small  and  large,  have  been 
known  to  forsake  their  nearest  relatives  and  warm¬ 
est  friends  and  go  alone,  through  darkness  it  may 
have  been,  to  determine  certain  valuable  facts  as 
to  the  productiveness  of  some  neighboring  orchard. 
I  will  not  try  to  describe  the  longings  that  prompt 
to,  or  the  instinct  that  leads  the  youth  in,  these 
periodic  pilgrimages  of  adventure  and  discovery, 
simply  because  I  do  not  understand  them.  They 
are  frequent,  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
many  boys  know  well  what  I  am  talking  about. 

“  Our  folks  ”  had  two  farms  ;  the  larger  one  upon 
which  the  house  stood,  and  another  half  a  mile 
away,  which  was  reached  by  a  road  in  shape  like 
an  L.  There  was  therefore  a  “  short  cut  ”  “  across 
lots,”  which  was  generally  taken  by  all  who  passed 
to  and  fro  on  foot.  As  it  happened,  this  foot  path 
led  through  a  neighbor’s  orchard,  and  therefore  the 


trees  with  their  fruit  were  frequently  seen  by  “us 
boys  ”  as  we  passed,  day  by  day,  from  the  house 
to  the  corn  or  hay  field  on  the  “other”  farm.  It 
was  in  this  orchard  that  I  first  learned  how  very  at¬ 
tractive  in  the  eyes  of  a  boy  were  early,  ripe  apples. 
It  was  here  that  I  took  some  lessons  upon  the  great 
subject  of  pomology,  and  learned  to  recognize  the 
kind  of  apple  tree  by  the  size  of  the  trunk,  the 
shape  of  the  large  branches,  and  its  nearness  to  the 
fence.  It  was  in  this  orchard  that  I  first  acquired 
the  habit  of  taking  certain  objects,  round  and 
smooth,  at  times  when  the  owner  was  not  there, 
and  did  not  know  of  my  “taking  ways.”  Yes,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  the  unfortunate  position  of 
the  orchard,  being  right  on  the  way  to  and  from 
work,  led  me  to  my  first  childish  theft.  I  regret  it, 
but  I  stole  apples  when  1  was  young,  and  like  our 
great,  great,  great  grandmother,  gave  the  fruit 
thus  obtained  to  another  person  that  he  might  be  a 
party  in  the  transaction  and  transgression. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  stole  those  apples,  partly  be¬ 
cause  it  did  not  pay,  but  largely  that  it  hurts  to 
thus  take  from  another  that  which  rightfully  be¬ 
longs  to  him.  The  boy  who  is  laboring  under  the 
delusion  that  it  is  profitable  to  get  apples  without 
first  asking  permission  to  do  so,  has  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  deepest  pity.  Let  me  explain.  In 
most  cases  the  desired  fruit  can  •be  obtained  if  the 
proper  and  manly  method  is  taken  for  acquiring  it. 
It  is  easy  to  make  it  clear  to  the  owner  that  you 
have  a  deep  longing  for  a  taste  of  his  fruit,  which 
he  may  have  in  large  quantities,  and  out  of  the 


abundance  of  his  orchard  and  the  warmness  of  his 
heart  he  will  give  to  you.  If  he  has  but  a  single 
tree  of  “Early  Harvests,”  and  that  a  small  one, 
and  few  apples  upon  it,  there  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  he  should  be  asked  ;  all  the  greater  joy  if  the 
request  is  granted,  and  much  the  more  is  the  risk  run 
if  stealing  is  attempted.  Even  the  owner  of  a  few 
early  apples  likes  to  hold  the  rights  of  ownership, 
and,  speaking  from  experience,  the  one  who  would 
rob  him  of  these  rights  by  robbing  him  of  his  ap¬ 
ples,  may  wish  before  the  rising  of  another  sun 
that  the  unfinished  work  had  never  been  begun. 

I  have  said  that  it  hurts  to  steal  apples,  and  the 
proof  of  this  is  given  in  the  accompanying  en¬ 
graving,  where  the  artist  illustrates  and  enforces 
the  argument  in  a  clearer  manner  than  1  can  put  it 
in  words.  The  boys  are  four  in  number,  surely 
enough  to  make  the  owner  of  the  orchard  put 
on  a  long  face,  two  have  made  their  escape — pro¬ 
vided  the  dog  does  not  get  an  attachment  upon 
their  persons.  It  is  an  open  question  which  of 
the  two  remaining  lads  feels  the  worse.  The  one 
on  the  ground  with  his  jacket  and  pockets  full  of 
fruit  probably  wishes  the  earth  would  open,  and  he 
could  pass  instantly  out  of  sight.  As  for  the  boy 
in  the  tree,  I  should  think  the  story  of  his  woe  is 
told  pretty  clearly  in  his  face.  What  may  be  his 
fate  when  he  comes  down,  depends  upon  the  good 
nature  of  the  man  who  caught  him.  Aside  from  the 
stomach  ache  and  other  pains,  there  is  the  pricking 
of  the  conscience,  so  that,  taken  all  together,  it 
does  not  pay  to  be  an  Apple  Thief.  Uncle  Hal. 
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POWELL’S  PREPARED  CHEMICALS 

for  composting  fertilizers,  are  worthy  of  investigation 
by  every  farmer  arouud  Baltimore,  where  they  are 
manufactured  by  the  patentees.  The  Brown  Chemical 
Companv,  Baltimore,  Md.  They  have  come  into  general 
use,  proving  in  nearly  every  case  to  be  equal  in  crop- 
production  to  the  high-priced  phosphates.  A  formula 
of  Powell’s  Prepared  Chemicals,  which  is  enough  to 
make  a  ton  of  fertilizer,  costs  $12.00.  We  advise  our 
readers  to  write  to  the  above  concern  and  get  a  circular 
about  them.  See  advertisement. 

THE  CVCIiE  CUTTER,  manufactured  by  the 
NEW  YORK  PLOW  CO.,  is  same  as  used  by 
August  Goffart  (the  inventor  of  ensilage)  since  1S73,  with 
certain  valuable  improvements.  It  cuts  with  great 
rapidity,  short  or  long,  as  desired,  and  with  less  power 
than  any  other  cutter  made  in  this  country.  We  have 
also  a  “Treatise  on  Ensilage,”  a  sequel  to  our  transla¬ 
tion  of  Goffart’s,  which  contains  later  directions,  adapted 
to  South  and  North  ;  mailed  free  for  stamp,  or  to  inter¬ 
ested  visitors  at  55  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 


Buying  shoes  for  children’s  wear 
with  the  A.  §.  T.  Co.  Black  Tip 
upon  them  means  just  this:  shoe 
bills  reduced  one-half,  and  perfect 
at  the  toe  until  the  shoe  is  worn 
out.  Parents  can  prove  this  by 
giving  them  a  trial.  Trade-mark 
<A.s.T.C3>  on  front  of  every  Tip, 


THE  FARMER'S  WATCH. 

Endorsed  by  the  Agriculturist,  see  page  216, 
May  number,  1881.  Made  to  wear.  Keep  time 
and.  not  break  down.  Stem  Winder  and  Setter. 
German  Silver  Nickel-plated  Case.  Thousands 
sold  and  no  complaints.  Agriculturist  says :  “It 
will  perform  guile  as  satisfactorily  as  many 
that  cost  several  limes  as  much."  Circulars  free. 
Ill),  by  express.  J.  S.  Birch  &  Co.,  38  Dey  St.,N.Y . 

World's  OSILY  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for 

Invalids  and  Cripples 

Self-propulsion  bv  use  of  hands  only,  in 
street  or  house.  Comfort,  durability,  and 
ease  of  movement  unequalled.  Patentee 
and  Maker  of  the  “  Rolling  Chairs  ”  pushed 
about  at  the  Centennial.  For  Illustrated 
Catalogue  send  stamp  and  mention  American  Agriculturist. 
HERBERT  S.  SMITH,  32  Platt  St.,  New  York. 

COLUMBIA 

BICYCLE. 

The  Bicycle,  as  a  permanent, 
practical  road-vehicle,  Is  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  fact,  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  In  daily  use  are  constantly 
increasing  in  numbers.  It  com¬ 
bines  speed  and  endurance  that 
no  horse  can  equal,  and  for  plea¬ 
sure  or  health  is  far  superior  to 
any  other  out-door  sport.  The 
art  of  riding  is  easily  acquired, 
and  the  exercise  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  means  of  renewing 
health  and  strength,  as  it  brings 
into  action  almost  every  muscle 
of  the  body.  Send  Sc.  stamp  for 
24-page  illustrated  catalogue, 
containing  price-lists  and  full 
information. 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO„ 
No.  507  Washington  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


H.WJ0HNS’ 

’  mem* 

LIQUID  PRINTS 

ROOFING,  BOILER  COVERINGS, 

Steam  Packings,  Mill  Board,  Gaskets, 
Sheathings,  Fire-proof  Coatings,  Cements,  &c. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE-LISTS. 

H.  ¥.  Joins  MTg  Co.,  87  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 


XX  COT  (not  painted,  White  Duck)  $2. 


ax. IN  WID£I 

■  WEIGHT  laus.t 
-MEAS  V\2  CUB.  FT. 

Makes  a  perfect  bed.  No  mattress  or  pillows  required, 
Better  than  a  hammock,  as  it  fitB  the  body  as  pleasantly, 
and  lies  straight.  Folded  or  opened  instantly.  Seif-fast¬ 
ening.  It  is  just  the  tiling  for  hotels,  offices,  cottages, 
camp-meetings,  sportsmen,  etc.  Good  for  the  lawn, 
piazza,  or  “  coolest  place  in  the  house.”  Splendid  for  in¬ 
valids  or  children.  Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  or  C.  O.  D. 
For  50  eta.  extra,  with  order,  I  will  prepay  expressage 
to  any  railroad  Station  east  of  Mississippi  River,  and  north 
of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line.  For  75  cents,  in  Minnesota, 
Missouri  and  Iowa.  Send  for  circulars. 

H.  IV.  Ladd,  108  Fulton  St.,  Boston  ;  207  Canal  St.,  N.  Y.; 
927  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia;  and  94  Market  St.,  Chicago. 


ClpEj'Pn# 

Grater 

IBOOMER&BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO, 
SEND  SYRACU^£-N- Y- 
^  FOR  < 

Circular. 


Branch  Office,  15  Park  Row,  New  York. 


CIDER 


or  prevent  I 
Secondary 
FEEMENTA-  J 
TION. 


TO  KEEP 
IT 

SWEET 

TJSDES 

IMPROVED  PRESERVING  POWDER! 

It  does  not  impair  the  taste  or  flavor,  is  thoroughly  f 
reliable  and  absolutely  harmless  to  the  human  system.  £ 
Send  35  cts.  for  a  sample, .forwarded  free :  sufficient  for  f 
40  gallons.  One  pound,  sufficient  for  8  Bbis.,  $1.50,  re-  f 
ceiver  to  pay  charges,  or  $1.80  by  mail,  prepaid.  Priced 
lower  in  larger  quantities. 

WT  ZINSSER  &  CO.,  197  William  St.,  New  York. 


Hag  been  manufactured  in  this  country  for  ten  years,  and  all  orders  for  both  the  United  States  and 
Canadas  are  filled  by  WOOT.RIcn  «fc  CO.,  whose  name  appears  on  every  label.  It  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  an  imported  article.  Its  use,  however,  for  20  years  in  England  and  1  0  years  in  America  shows 
its  standard  worth.  Ridgo’s  Food  is  NOT  a  medicine,  but  a  highly  nutritious  and  because  a 
COOKED  FOOD,  easily  assimilated.  Take  no  new  untried  preparation  because  offered  at  a 
cheap  price,  when  Ridge’s  Food  can  be  obtained  from  all  Druggists  nt  35  cents  and  upwards. 


n 


Bookwalter  Engine. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  at  the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power _ S240.00 

4X  “  -‘  ....  280.00 

GH  “  “  .  ..  355.00 

8X  ‘  “  ....  440.00 

ffif  Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield, Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE  “MAYFLOWER 

OIL  COOK  STOVE 

And  Parlor  Heater, 

A  Model  of  Comfort, 
Convenience,  and  Econo¬ 
my.  Surpasses  any  Oil  Stove 
in  use.  Will  cook  three  or  more 
articles  at  once.  Can  be  readily 
changed  to  a  Parlor  Heater, 
whicli  will  heat  a  room  in  a  few 
minutes.  Cannot  be  exploded, 
as  it  does  not  heat  the  oil.  Sena¬ 
tor  circular. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

HUFF  &  BRAIUAKD 

224  Sixth  Ave.,  1 
Near  14th  Street,  New  York. 

THE  NEW  SHEEP  DIP. 

Little’s  Chemical  Fluid. 

(Patented  in  U.  S.  July  8,  1877.) 

The  cheapest  and  best  Dip  of  the  day ;  is  fast  superseding* 
all  others.  Is  so  simple  in  its  application,  cold  water  onlv 
required ;  one  gallon  of  the  Fluid  to  100  of  water. 

Increased  growth  and  improved  quality  of  the  wool  more 
than  pays  cost  of  the  Dip. 

Price  per  gallon,  $1.80;  10  gallons  and  upwards  (adding 
50c.  for  dray  with  can  to  Depot)  at  $1.60. 

Send  stamp  for  U.  S.  testimonials  to 

T .  W.  LAWFORB,  Gen-1  Agent, 

No.  29b  E.  Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  Md- 

EUREKA  IRON  ROOFING-  00., 

manufacturers  of 


CURRIER’S  PATENT  ROOFING, 

19  EAST  SECOND  ST.,  CINCINNATI. 


ECONOMY  WASHER  CUTTER. 

(Pat.  July  15,  1879).  Cuts  Washers  of 
Leather  or  Rubber  for  carriages,  wagons, 
mowing  machines,  and  small  machinery, 
from  14  to  5  inches  in  diameter.  The  best 
and  cheapest  Washer  Cutter  made.  Sent 
by  mail,  prepaid  to  any  address,  on  receipt 
of  50  cents.  Liberal  discount  to  Agents. 

WILLARD  BROS.  &  BARTLEY, 

Cleveland,  O. 

HARNESS. 

A  Good,  Substantial  Single  Harness. 

Hand-made,  full  nickel-plated  for  813.50.  Call  and  see 
or  Bend  for  sample.  Also  a  complete  assortment  of  RIDING 
SADDLES,  BRIDLES.  CARRIA  GE  ROBES  and  DUST¬ 
ERS,  HORSE  CLOTHING  and  NETS. 

C.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  40  Warren  St.,  New  York, 

6.  X.  L.  SPRING  TUG  LINK 


Affords  the  greatest  protection  to  HORSES,  Harness, 
Wagons,  Plows,  Mowers  and  Reapers.  lieliableand  guaran¬ 
teed  as  represented.  Protect  your  Horse,  save  your  money, 
by  procuring  the  celebrated  D.  RISHGR  «fc 'CO.’S  I.X. 
L.  Spring  Tug  Link.  Ask  your  hardware  man  for  them,  or 
send  stamp  for  Circular  to  D.  RISHER  &  CO., 

79  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


THE  PEERLESS 


Thresher  and  Cleaner  — Clover  Huller  and 
Cleaner  —  8traw  -  Preserving  Rye  Threshers— 
Railway  and  Lever  Powers  —  The  Howland 
Feed  Mill— The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter,  and 
Digger.  Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  and 
have  received  the  highest  testimonials  and  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled.  B.  GIL. I,  tfc  SON. 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J 

FRIENDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  von  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honev  Boxes,  all  hooks  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  I.  ROOT.  Molina,  Ohio. 

FOR  Five  3-Cent  Stamps  I  will  send  a  beautiful 
picture,  16x22. 12  colors,  and  two  “  Home  Magazines.”' 
Address  BEY.  P.  W.  RAIDABAUGH,  York,  Penn. 
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TURNIP  SEED. 

All  grown  from  carefully  selected  Roots. 

The  following  varieties  will 
he  mailed  post-paid  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  affixed :  Early 
White  Dutch,  White  Strap-leaf, 
i  Bed-top  Strap-leaf,  Cow-horn, 
Improved  American  Ruta- 
I  baga.  Long  White  French, 
Sweet  German,  Large  Yellow 
Globe,  10  cts.  per  ounce,  25  cts. 
4  ounces,  75  cts.  per  pound. 
Prices  for  larger  quantities  to 
dealers,  either  in  bulk  or  packets  for  retail¬ 
ing,  will  be  given  upon  application. _ 

Our  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  OF  DI)T(  II 
BULBOUS  ROOTS  ANI)  SMALL  FRUIT*, 

beautifully  illustrated,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  Sept. 
1st.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  Ten 
Cents  ;  regular  customers  supplied  gratis.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &,  SONS,P  °.  Box  4,129. 
_ _ 34  Barclay  Street,  New  York. 

Potted  Bidwell. 

The  finest  new  Strawberry  before  the  public. 
Also  Sharpless  and  all  the  standard  and  new  varieties. 
Potted  Plants  now  ready,  and  if  set  early  will  give  a  full 
crop  next  summer.  I  combine  these  plants  with  the  most 
liberal  offer  I  have  ever  made.  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

Address  p,  J{,0E. 


Cornwall-on-IIudson,  N.  Y. 


BIDWELL 


HEADQUARTERS  OF 

^ts'awlierry. 

THE  COMING  STRAWBERRY. 

Now  in  the  third  year  of  bearing.  By  far  the  best  variety 
on  my  place.  On  one  root  of  one  potted  plant  set  last  Au¬ 
gust  I  counted  21  fruit  stalks  and  122  berries.  Potted  and 
layer  plants  for  sale  in  large  quantities  and  at  reasonable 
rates. 


Address 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  V'. 


E.  P.  ROE. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS, 

POT-GROWN  AND  LAYERS. 

Circular  gratis.  Send  for  it. 

GEORGE  S.  WALES, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ALL  THE'  CHO  ICE  NEW -SORTS. 


The  Great  Strawberry  of  the  Future. 

MANCHESTER. 

A  special  catalogue  of  this  remarkable  1 
Strawberry  will  be  mailed  all  applicants.  A  t 
large  and  superior  stock  of  both  Pot  Grown  I 
and  Layer  Plants  of  Bidwell,  Mounts 
Vernon,  Finch’s  Prolific,  Oliver  Gold- 1 
smith.  Orient,  Longfellow,  etc.  An  Ulus- 1 
trated  Pamphlet,  giving  fair  prices  and  full  in-  [ 
|  structions  lor  cultivat  ion,  free  to  all. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


■-  A  LET  H  E  G  O  O 


OA  in  Pots.  Quantities 

other  Straw'bernes.  Send  " 
DUTCHESS  NURSERIES  'founded  1863). 

W.  L.  FERRIS,  Jr.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


of 
prices. 


Strawtoex-ry  IE*  1<ea rates 

For  summer  and  Fall  planting.  Potted  and  Com¬ 
mon  Layers  of  all  the  best  varieties.  Plants  and  circulars 
now  ready.  Also  for  this  fall's  trade,  a  Large  Stock  of  Peach, 
Apple,  and  other  Fruit  Trees  ;  Concord  Grape ;  Wilson  Early 
Blackberry ;  Asparagus ;  Rhubarb;  Cuthbert,  Gregg  and  other 
Raspberries,  aud  all  Fruit  Plants  and  genpral  Nursery  Pro¬ 
ducts,  at  wholesale  and  retail.  Address  CHARLES  BLACK 
&  BRO.,  Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J 


KIRKWOOD,  Mount  Vernon,  Orient,  Satin  Gloss,  and  the 
Coming  Market  Berry,  FIN  CHE’S  GREAT  PROLIFIC, 
strong,  pure.  Plants  potted  ready  for  shipment  now.  All 
other  Strawberries.  Potted  or  Layer  Plants.  150,000  Peacli 
Trees,  including  Waterloo  Peach,  “  Small  Fruits,”  and  Osage 
Orange,  Speciallies ;  200  acres  in  Trees  and  Plants.  Nursery 
esta’d  1835.  Price-list  free.  J,  Perkins,  Moorestown,  N.  .J. 

'  BERRIES. 

The  largest  and  best;  Flow¬ 
ers,  Tuberose  Bulbs ;  Roses  by 
mail.  Early  Welsh  Rasp¬ 
berry.  2,000,000  Sharpless,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Kirkwood,  and  other 
Strawberries.  Kieffer’s  Hy¬ 
brid.  Blight-Proof  Pear. 
"  40  Years’ Experience  in  Pear- 
Growing,  Telling  How  to  Avoid 
the  Blight.”  “  40  Years  Among 
Small  Fruits,  Telling  What  and 
How  to  Plant.”  Either  sent  by 
mail  for  15  cts. ;  both  for  25  cts. 
Catalogues  of  Fruits  and  Flow¬ 
ers  free.  WM.  PARRY, 
Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


FOREST  TREES, 

TREE  SEEDLINGS,  SEEDS  and  EVER¬ 
GREENS  at  lowest  rates. 

Postals  cheerfully  answered.  Prices  free. 

W.  W.  JOHNSON, 
Snowflake,  Antrim  Co.,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Newest  and  Best  Varieties. 

§Grovm  in  Pots  and  ready  for  shipment  after  AugustJ 
list.  New  descriptive  priced  catalogue  FREE. 
Address, 

ELLWAi\GER  &  BilCRY, 

Rochester,  N.  Y.f 


MANCHESTER. 


Potted  Strawberry  Plants  Method 

of  testing  new  kinds.  For  free  list  of  best  varieties  at  low¬ 
est  prices,  address  STONE  LAKE  NURSERY,  Laporte,  Ind. 

£  W  ST  RAW  BE  RRY. 

Productive  as  Crescent, 
double  the  size,  bright  scar¬ 
let  color,  firm  as  Wilson, 
flavor  equal  to  the  best.  See  catalogue  for  full  description 
and  opinion  of  leading  experts.  Big  stock  of  Potandlayer 
plants  of  Bidwell,  Kirkwood,  Finch  and  50  other  best  sorts. 
Plant  NOW.  Fruit  next  June. 

HALE  BROTHERS,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

POMONA  NUESEEY! 

BLIGHT-PROOF  PEARS. 

Largest  Berries. 

Catalogues  of  Fruit  Trees,  Plants, 
aud  Flowers  sent  free. 

WM.  PARRY,  Parry  P,  0.,  N,  J. 

SEEDS  i°- ABB AGE  SEED 


A  SPECIALTY. 


All  Leading  Sorts  of  CABBAGE  and  LETTUCE 

Seed.  Round-h  ared  Savoy  and  Bloomsdale  Savoy  SPIN¬ 
ACH.  Brill’s  Improved  RUTA  BAGA  and  other 
TURNIP  Seeds.  All  warranted  true  to  name.  Crop  of 
1881.  Wholesale  price  lists  for  dealers. 

FRANCIS  BRILL,  Riverhead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Grape.  Origin, Vermt. 

Early  as  Hartford 
yyyNffS  and  color  of  Cata 

Good  as  Iona.  Keeps 
until  April.  Dries  into  i 
Raisons.  Champion 
Quince,  hardy,  produc¬ 
tive,  large,  good  keeper. 

Address  F.  L.  PERRY, 

Canandaigua,  N.Y., 
for  Illustrated  Circular, 

Price  of  Trees,  &c. 


iTOIESISr  Sf-AuTXXjf 

CATALOGUE  OF 


IS 


NEW,  RARE,  and  BEAUTIFUL  PLANTS 

Will  be  ready  February  1st,  with  a  Colored  Plate. 

It  is  full  in  really  Good  and  Beautiful  Plants.  Nepenthes, 
New  Dracaenas,  New  Crotons,  New  Pelargoniums,  New 
Roses,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  etc.,  with  a  rich  collectiou  of 
Fine  Foliage  and  other  Greenhouse  and  Hot-House 
Plants,  well  grown  and  at  Low  Prices.  Free  to  all  my 
Customers  ;  to  others,  10  cts. ;  or  a  plain  copy  free. 
Catalogues  SEEDS,  ROSES,  ORCHIDS,  FRUITS,  etc.,  free. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D  C, 


“CREAM” 

OF  THE 

STRAWBERRIES 

FOR  1881, 

INCLUDING  THE  FAMOUS 

JERSEY  QUEEN, 

are  shown  in  our  Colored  Plate,  illustra-  I 
ting  the  eight  best  sorts  ;  which  together 
with  our  Method  of  Culture,  (by  which  a 
FULL  CROP  can  be  obtained  in  TEN 
MONTHS  from  time  of  planting,)  we 
will  mail  free  to  all  who  apply  by  letter. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO., 

35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  fork. 


11(0  SELECTED  VARIETIES  OF 

PLANTS  AND  VINES. 

Genuine  Stock  at  lowest  rates  for  cash.  Catalogue  free. 

J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Get  the  Highest  Prices  for 
your  Fruit  by  using  the 

(heap  Gift  Packages, 

BERRY  BOXES 

AND 

PEACH  BASKETS 

Send  for  Price  List. 

A.  W.  WELLS  &  CO„ 
St.  Joseph,  Mich. 


RUMSON  NURSERIES. 

SPECIALTIES 

FOR  FALL  OF  1881- 

Pencil  Trees,  American  Elm,  European 
Mt.  Ash,  Carolina  Poplars,  Willows  in 

variety.  Send  for  prices. 

B.  B.  HANCE,  Agent,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


DRILL 


MATTHEWS’  SEED 

The  Standard  of  America. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen 
and  Market  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  to  be  the  most  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  in  use.  Send  for  rg 
circular.  Manufactured  only  by  P 

EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 


It  is  manifest  that  from  GOOD  SEEDS 
ONLY  can  Good  Vegetables  be  obtained. 

Tlie  character  of  LANDRETHS’  SEEDS 
lias  been  substantiated  beyond  all  question. 
They  are  the  STANDARD  for  Quality. 
Over  1500  acres  in  Garden  Seetl  Crops 
under  our  own  cultivation. 

Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  them  in  original 
sealed  packages,  or  drop  us  a  postal  card  for 
prices  and  Catalogue. 

Wholesale  trade  prices  to  dealers  on  application. 

Founded  1784.  DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SOWS, 2 1  and  23  S.  Sixth  St., Philadelphia. 


MANURE 


SEND  POR  PAMPHLET. 

These  manures  are  the  richest  fertilizers 
now  manufactured,  and  the  best  substitute 
for,  and  costing  much  less  than  guano, 
which  is  now  practically  out  of  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Unlike  guano,  they  are  not  stimulants 
aud  exhaustive,  bat  permanent  and  lasting, 
being  Composed  of  bone,  potash,  etc.  You 
can  draw  at  one  load  enough  for  3  to  5 
acres,  or  as  much  plant-food  as  is  con¬ 
tained  in  20  loads  of  ordinary  manure. 
Corn,  potatoes,  hay,  etc.,  are  bringing  such 
good  prices  that  it  will  pay  to  use  the 
Stockbridge  extensively.  If  there  is  no 
local  agent  near  you,  send  to  us. 


B0WKER  FERTILIZER  CQ 

0ST0N& NEW  YORK. 


HILLand  DRILL 

PHOSPHATE 

SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET. 


This  is  a  true  bone  superphosphate,  and 
may  be  used  on  any  crop,  in  the  hill  or  drill 
or  broadcast,  either  with  or  without  manure, 
and  will  produce  a  much  earlier  and  larger 
crop.  In  the  Report  of  the  Mass.  Inspector 
F< .  . 


or  broadcast,  either  with  or  without  manure, 
lice  a  much  e; 

Report  of  the  _ 
of  Fertilizers,  its  valuation  is  from  S3  to 
gio  per  ton  higher  than  other  Phosphates 
which  sell  at  the  same  price.  Tlie  past 
year  over  3000  tons  were  sold  against  100 
tons  three  years  ago,  showing  that  it  is 
liked  by  the  farmers.  If  there  is  no  local 
agent  near  you,  send  to  us 


Also  for  sale  ST0CK6RIDGE  MANURES. 

f0W HER  FERTILIZER  C0 

BOSTON  &  NEW  YORK 


1881.] 
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BAILEY’S  PATENT 

Practical  Tree  Trimmer. 


Ross  Giant  &  Little  Giant 

CUTTERS. 

For  Ensilage  ani  Large  Stock  Raisers, 

OF  IMMENSE  SIZE,  WEIGHT, 
STRENGTH,  AND  CAPACITY. 

Guaranteed  the  Best  Cutter  for  the  Business. 

Send  for  Circulars  to 

E.  W.  ROSS  &  CO., 

FULTON,  N.  T. 


BALDWIN'S  Ensilage  Cutter, 

SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 

Only  three  Feed  Gears. 

Thoroughly  tested  during  the 
season  of  1879  and  1880  and  proved 
a  grand  success.  Fitted  with 
Paten r  Safety  Balance  Wheel.  See 
June  No..l me nr an  Agriculturist. 
Send  for  circular  containing  full 
description,  prices, and  testimoni¬ 
als.  C.PIERPONT«fcCO..Mfrs., 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


By  the  use  of  this  new  Implement.  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees 
can  be  more  readily  pruned,  and  with  less  labor  and  time, 
than  by  any  other  method.  Two  or  three-inch  limbs  can  be 
easily  cut  with  a  few  blows  of  the  sliding  hammer. 

Price,  $24  to  $26  per  Dozen, 

according  to  length  of  handles.  Liberal  discount  to  dealers. 
Agents  wanted  to  sell  this  Labor-Saving  Implement. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  REMINGTON  AGRICULTURAL  CO, 

ILION,  N.  Y. 

•c  um  (  57  Beade  Street,  New  York. 

Branch  Oihces !  -j  21  g0l  Howard  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  a  General  Line  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Implements. 


ENSILAGE. 


Champion  of  the  World. 

THE 


CHAMPION  GRAIN  DRILL 


Positive  force  feed  Grain  Distributer. 

Positive  force  feed  Grass  Seeder  which  can  be  used  either 
in  front  or  rear  of  the  hoes. 

The  Fertilizer  Attachment  is  unequaled  and  is  warranted 
to  sow  easily  and  evenly  any  of  the  various  kinds  of  Guano 
and  Phosphates  in  the  market. 

The  Champion  is  the  only  Grain  Drill  in  the  market  that 
has  a  special  attachment  for  planting  Corn  for  the  crop. 

The  Champion  is  6imple  in  construction,  easily  operated 
both  for  team  and  driver.  The  materials  used,  and  quality 
of  workmanship  are  the  very  best.  Do  not  fail  to  examine 
the  Champion  before  purchasing  a  Grain  Drill.  All  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  Champion  answered  promptly  by  mail. 
Every  Drill  Warranted.  Send  for  Descriptive  Pam¬ 
phlet  to  JOHNSON,  GERE  &  TRUMAN, 

Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  li.  Y. 


THE  “CENTENNIAL” 


FANNING  MILL. 

The  Best  Mill  in 
the  World.  It  sep¬ 
arates  Oats.  Cockle, 
and  all  foul  stuff 
from  Wheat.  Is  also 
a  perfect  cleaner  of 
Flax,  Timothy, 
Clover,  and  all  kinds 
of  seeds.  The  great 
improvement  over 
other  mills  ia  that  it 
has  two  shoes.  It  iB 
especially  adapted 
for  warehouse  use. 
Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular  and  Price- 
List.  Liberal  dis¬ 
count  to  dealers. 

Address,  S.  FREE¬ 
MAN  &  SON,  Ra¬ 
cine,  Wis. 


Send  for 
Descriptive 
Catalogue 


UNION  RAILWAY 

HORSE  POWER 

Threshers  and  Separators. 

These  Powers  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  produce  more  power 
with  less  elevation  than  any 
other  Railway  Power. 

WM.  L.  BOYF.E  &  BRO., 
2101  Germantown  Ave., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Also  manufacturers  of  the 
PREMIUM  FARM  GRIST 
MILL. 


WE  ARE  OFFERING 

The  Best  REVOLVING  and 

SULKY  HAY  HAKES 


At  the  Lowest  Prices. 

Send  for  circular. 

A.  B.  COIIU  &  €0.,  197Tl!st” 


AMERICUS  CIDER  MILL 


WHITMAN’S  PATENT. 

The  Best  Cider  and  Wine 
Mill  made.  It  will  make 
Twenty  per  cent  more 
Cider  than  any  other. 

Perfectly  Adjustable. 

Three  Sizes. 

Geared  outside.  Large 
Mills  made  for  two  cranks. 

Prices  as  low  as  any  first- 
class  mills. 

Circulars  giving  full  des¬ 
cription  sent  free. 

Address  the  manufac¬ 
turers, 


WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  COMPANY, 
Saint  Louis,  Mo. 


SALEM  IRON  WORKS,  SALEM,  N.  C. 

C.  A.  HEGE, 


Proprietor. 
Manufacturers  of 

CIRCULAR 
SAW 
MILLS 


The  Simplest, 
Cheapest,  Best,  and 
Most  Accurate.  With  Hege’s 
Improved  Universal  Log  Beam, 
Rectilinear,  Simultaneous  Set  Works, 
and  Double  Eccentric  Friction  Feed. 


HAND  and  POWEK 


CORN  SHELLERS. 


Horse  Powers  and  Jacks  for  Farm,  Jobbing,  Mill,  and 
Warehouse  work.  For  circulars  and  prices,  address 
Sandwich  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sandwich,  Illinois. 


IIALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL^ 

VICTORIOUS  AX' 

Phiia.,  1 876— Paris,  1878 

25  Years  ill  Use. 
GUARANTEED  SUPERIOR 

To  auy  other  Windmill  Made. 

17  Sizes — 1  Man  to  45  Horse  Power. 

Adopted  by  the  leading  R.  R.  Co.'s  and  by 
the  U.  S.  Government  at  Forts  and 
Garrisons. 

$3,500,000  worth  now  in  Use. 

Send  for  Catalogue  “A.” 

TJ.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co., 

Batavia,  111. 


THE  iron  TURBINE 

WIND  ENGINE. 

STRONG. 
DURABLE,. 

Best  in  the 

WORLD. 


BUCKEYE  Force  PUMP 

i  NEVER  FREEZES  in  WINTER. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO., 
SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

Send  for  Price-List  and  Circulars. 

We  manufacture  the  Old  Reliable,  well 
known  Solid  WHEEL  STOVER  WIND 
MILL.  andO.E.  WINGER’S  IMPROVED 
DOUBLE-FACED  GRINDER,  which  is 
operated  by  pumping  windmills,  a  novel 
and  perfect  rapid  grinding  millfor  grind¬ 
ing  all  kinds  ol  grain.  It  is  designed  also 
to  oe  operated  by  any  kind  of  power,  with 
belt,  tumbling  shaft,  or  by  one  or  two 
horses  with  a  sweep  attached.  Agents 
wanted.  Send  for  catalogue. 

E.  B.  WINGER, 

Successor  to  STOVER  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 

Freeport,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 

Croft’s  Improved 

IRON  WIND  ENGINE, 

Manufactured  by 

E.  C.  LEFFEL, 

Also  Dealer  in  Pumps, 
Tanks,  Pipes, Corn  Shellers, 
Corn  Grinders,  Power  Con- 
verters.with  both  Lever  and 
Rotary  Motion  Applied  to 
Wind  Mill  Power, and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Wind 
Engine  Machinery. 

Send  for  Circular. 
SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

THE  PERKINS’ 

WIND  MILL. 

Was  the  first  solid  Wheel  Wind 
Mill  that  governed  itself  success¬ 
fully.  The  Best  in  the  market 
for  the  last  10  years.  For  Beauty, 
Strength,  Durability,  and  Power  it  has  no 
equal.  Warranted  to  stand  any  storm  in 
which  other  substantial  buildings  stand. 
Send  for  circular  with  full  description  and 
prices.  Perkins’  Wind  Mill  «fc  Axe 
Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

SUPPLIES  FORCE. 

Hydrant  Pressure  the 
Cheapest  Power  Known. 
Invaluable  for  blowing 
Church  Organs,  running 
Printing  Presses,  Sewing 
Machines  in  Households. 
Turning  Lathes,  Scroll 
Saws,  Grindstones,  Coffee 
Mills,  Sausage  Machines, 
Feed  Cutters,  Electric 
Light,  Elevators,  etc.  It 
needs  little  room,  no  firing 
up,  fuel,  ashes,  repairs, 
engineer,  explosions  or  de¬ 
lays.  No  extra  insurance, 
no  coal  bills.  Is  noiseless, 
neat,  compact,  steady ,  will 
work  at  any  pressure  of 
water  above  15  lbs.;  at  40 
lbs.  pressure  has  4-horse 
power,  and  capacity  up  to 
10-horse  power.  Prices  from  $15  to  $300.  Nend/nrC ircular 
“ A .”  Address,  THE  BACKUS  WATER  MOTOR  CO., 
Newark,  N.  J.,  or  323  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


TAYLOR  1,  2,  AM)  4-HORSE  POWER. 

Runs  Feed  Mills,  Feed 


Cutters,  Shellers,  Ele¬ 
vators,  Churns,  Saws, 
Pumps,  etc.  Overhead, 
out,  of  dirt  and  snow. 
Simnlest,  cheapest, 
best.  Dealers  in  Ma¬ 
chines  of  all  kinds. 

Send  for  circulars  to 

TAYLOR  HORSE 
POWER  COMPANY, 


First  Premium  everywhere.  23  Soutli  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 
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CHEAPEST  and  BEST  FERTILIZER 

FOLLOW  NATURE, 

Which,  uses  GROUND  Limestone  in  making  the  Soil. 

There  were  no  Lime  Kilns  around  burning  Lime  when  the  good  Limestone 
Funning  Lands  were  originally  made.  Every  Farmer  can  prepare  his  own  Fer¬ 
tilizer  with  an  ordinary  Horse  Power  by  using 

FORSTER’S 

COMBINED  CRUSHER  AND  PULVERIZER, 

which  takes  a  lump  of  Limestone  three  to  five  inches  square,  and  CRUSHES  and 
PULVERIZES  it  in  ONE  OPERATION,  same  as  Burrs.  Farmers  use  the 
Ground  Eaw  Limestone,  and  drill  and  sow  it  just  as  it  comes  from  this  machine.  W. 

W.  Reed,  of  Erie,  has  tried  it  6  years,  and  says  “  it  shows  a  profit  over  Bone  Dust  of 
$1.96  per  acre  ;  over  Phosphate  of  $4.28  per  acre ;  over  Guano  of  $9.70  per  acre  ;  over 
Sait  of  $5.90  per  acre,  and  that  it  will  last  twice  as  long.”—  John  G.  Bear,  of 
Montgomery,  Lycoming  Co.,  says:  “I  believe  it  to  be  tile  cheapest  and  best  Fertilizer 
in  this  country.  Itis  worth  three  times  as  much  as  Burnt  Lime,  and  with  this  Machine 
■does  not  cost  half  as  much  as  Burnt  Lime  to  make."— H.  C.  Fails,  New  Castle,  Pa., 
says :  “  I  used  the  Ground  Limestone  last  year  with  great  satisfaction  as  to  results,  and 
cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  for  farm  and  garden  purposes.  Where  1  dropped 
my  corn  on  top  of  it,  the  corn  came  up  first,  and  was  strong  and  thrifty— the  Limestone 
drawing  the  moisture  to  the  roots.  Used  in  place  of  Paris  Green  on  Potatoes,  it  kepi 
the  Bugs  away  and  made  the  plants  thrifty  and  strong ;  being  washed  into  the  ground 
it  benefited  the  Potatoes  in  an  astonishing  manner.  Address  only, 

TOTTEN  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa„  ONLY  MAKERS. 


Bfiseiveil  Medal 

*>  AND 

HIGHEST  AWARD 


OF  MEPIT 

AT 

CENTENNIAL, 

Send  for  Catalogue 


STEAM  ENGINES, 

A.  B.  FARQ.UHAR,  lork,  P».. 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur¬ 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du¬ 
rable.  Also  Horse  Pow¬ 
ers  and  Gin  Gear. 

Saw,  Gkist  and  Cob. 

Mills,  Gins,  Presses 
and  Machinery  gener-  L 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly  =H 
answered. 

VerticalEngines.with  or  without  a  S'  « 

*■  wheels,  very  conveni-  —  ° 

ent,  economical  and 
complete  in  every  de- 
.tail,  best  and 
?  cheapest  Vert¬ 
ical  in  the  I 
world.  Fig.  | 

1 1  is  engine!1 
Ilinuse.Fig. 

=2ready  for  ^/,I  W  I  Send  for 

iroad.  winTri ~  Wy/L Catalogue. 

The  Farquhar  Separator 

(Warranted) 

Penfflt. 

Agricultural^ 

Works, 

York,  Pa. 

Lightest  draft, 
most  durable.  = 
simplest,  most  1 

economical 
aud  perfect  io 
•se.  Wastes  no  ' 
grain,  cleans  it 
CCady  for  market. 

AND  jjsf  ™E 

highest  prise  Jr  SILVEB  MEDAI* 

AWARDED  „  .  AT  .  . 

separators,  Pans  Exposition 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Addrese  A.B.  Farquhar,  York, Pa 

The  “PENNSYLVANIA ” 

Force  Feed  «RA1Y  DRIULS 

can  always  be  relied  upon.  Special  attention  is  called  to 
our  Fertilizer  Attachment,  which  is  a  positive  force 
feed,  and  warranted  to  sow  with  ABSOLUTE  CERTAINTY 
where  all  others  fail ;  also  to  the  PENNA.  ADJUSTABLE 
DRILL,  which  possesses  every  feature  of  any  ordinary 
Drill,  BESIDE  the  advantage  of  sowing  both  seed  and  fer¬ 
tilizers  THREE  OTHER  WAYS. 

Simple  in  construction,  reasonable  in  price,  and  a  model 
of  completeness. 

In  sending  for  circular,  please  request  our  Drill  Circular. 
Address,  PENNA.  AGRL.  WORKS,  York,  Penna. 

Fit  all  drill  boots,  run  level,  cut  Jl at 
bottom  furrows,  cover  with  mellow  soil, 
aud  instead  of  crowding  the  seed  into 
narrow  rows  bat  one  inch  in  width , 
scatter  it  3J4,  4 y2,  and  5  ins. ;  the  plants 
thus  standing  wider  apart,  have  more 
BOOM  TO  STOOL,  derive  more 
nourishment  from  the  soil,  be¬ 
come  more  vigorous,  and  pro- 
—  duce  better  developed 
average  heads.  Suc¬ 
cessfully  used  in  15 
States,  on  21  different  makes  of 
_  drills.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cir¬ 
cular  with  Testimonials  to  J.  A.  JONES*  York,  Pa. 

Adjustable  drills,  to  which  these  points  are  especially  adapted, 
manufactured  at  the  Pknna.  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 


;entenial  and  grand  Paris  worlds  fair  prizes  and 

ALL  THE  U.S.  STATE  FAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  1877.  fc  18 7£. 

& 

FOUIRtS  LESS  -JTHE BPBESL. 

TSisaaf® 

Apmss  FOR 

I'P.K  DCDERtCK.k  CO.  ALBANY,  N.£ 


MEDAL  MACHINES. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 


First  Premiums  at  all  Competitive  Trials. 

Railway,  Chain  and  Lever  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Threshers  aud 
Shakers,  Clover  Hullers,  Feed  Cutters, 
Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Corn  Cultivators, 
Horse  Pitchforks,  ShiiigleMncliiues, 
Straw  Preserving  Rye  Thresh¬ 
ers,  Portable  Steam-Engines, 

Cider  and  Wine-Mills  and 
Presses,  Dog  and  Pony 
Powers,  etc.,  etc. 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  circular  and  report  of  Centennial  trial. 

EWALD  OYER, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

VICTOR  ONE-HORSE  DRILLS 

FOR  SOWING 
WHEAT,  OATS,  RYE,  COTTON,  RICE 
AND  BARLEY. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  Ind. 

E3”  SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


THIS  IS 
THE 


VICTOR 


Doublo 

Hullcr 

Clover 


II  idlers  in  a  scientific  test 
at  the  Toledo,  0-,  Fair,  Sept. 
15th  and  16th,  1880,  in  the 
presence  of 80,000 Farmers 
and  Trcshermcn  of  the  West, 
Committee’s  Jteport  mailed  free.  284  Victors ,  sold  Hst  year. 

HAGERSTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MFG.  CO. 
State  where  you  saw  advertisement.  Hagerstown,  3ffd. 


Chicago  Screw  Pulveriser 

Puts  in  Crops  at  Half  the  Cost  of  tiie  Plow. 

Over  35,000  Acres  put  ia  liy  Hiem  in  1880. 

PAMPHLETS  FREE-CUTS  AND  LETTERS. 

Address,  Chicago  Scraper  &  Ditcher  Co., 

34  Metropolitan  Block,  Chicago. 


ACME 


PULVERIZING 


_  HAEEOf, 

A  Clod  Crustier  and  Izeveler. 

The  best  tool  in  the  world  for  preparing  seed  bed  for 
„ .winter  grain. 

Especially  adapted  to  hard  clay  where  other  Harrows 
utterly  fail. 

YASH  &  BR©.,  Manufacturers, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  <&  ‘Z'i  College  Place,  New  York. 

La  Dows  Jointed  PuMzim  &  SmootMi 

DISC  HARROW. 
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be 
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Being  jointed  in  Hie  center,  is  adapted  to  both, 
smooth,  and  uneven  surfaces.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  the  best  of  the  kind,  and  will  pul¬ 
verize  and  cover  seed  better  in  one 
operation,  than  going  over  twice 
with  others.  Made  with  both  Chill¬ 
ed  Metal  and  Cast  Steel  Discs 
polished.  Send  for  circular  and 
price  list.  Manufactured  by 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  United  States. 

B v  Everbtt  &  Small,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  N.  E.  States, 
and  by  Bndlong  &  Co..  Aurora,  Ill.,  for  Ill,,  Iowa,  Wis., 
Minn.,  Neb.,  Kan.,  and  Mo. 


HEEBIYEirS  LEVEL  TREAD  HORSE 
POWER  WITH  SPEED  REGULATOR. 


Heebner’s  Improved  Little  Giant  Thresh¬ 
ing  Machine. 

“  Union”  Feed  Cutter,  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Machine,  etc.. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Heebner  &  Sons, 

Lansdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


This  Plow  contains  the 
most  remarkable  improve¬ 
ments  ever  made  in  Swivel 
Plows.  It  is  easy  to  handle, 
with  Shitting  Handles, 
which  enables  the  operator  to 
walk  witli  both  feet  in  the  fur¬ 
row.  The  Hook  or  Latch  is 
operated  by  the  foot,  so  that 
the  Plow  is  turned  ready  for 
use  without  taking  the 
hands  from  the  handles. 
grSsii  Light  to  nraw,  firm,  strong, 
and  durable.  Constructed  of 
Patent  Hard  Metal,  which  is 
as  strong  and  will  scour  equal  to  steel.  "We  also  make  it  of 
charcoal  iron,  at  a  less  price.  ...  m  ,  . 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  our  Tools  and 
Implements  sent  free. 

THE  BELCI1F.H  &  TAYLOR  AG’L  TOOL  CO., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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AGENTS  WANTED 

Containing  the 
only  complete 
record  of  every¬ 
thing  of  import¬ 
ance  and  inter- 
estin  theHistory 

ofdthe'°iimKE  gnB  Best  History  Civil  War. 
Western  Continent,  down  to  March  5th,  1881.  By 
STEPHEN  M.  NE1VMAN*  M.  A.  Elegantly  Illustrated. 

Low  in  price!  Agents  are  reaping  a  harvest.  Send  for  terms  and 
large  circulars.  Address  The  Coburn  tffci  N<*wman 
Publishing  Co.,  Sletropolilan  Block*  Chicago. 

B  »  p--  — .  Macaulay’s  History  o) 

fiS  BIB  Ch  TT  England,  5  large  12mc 

f"Hrirr\SI  »ioth’Eiit-onis 

fig  EIkihBI  Sag  1  Macaulay's  Essays, 

I  large  l2mo  volumes. 

y  m  ^  m  m  m  I  doth,  only  jg  1 .50. 

K  B  mM  li  KB  Sir  ^"Favorite  Pronouncing 

m.  Jr  1 1  1  9  IS  ^  Dictionary,  a  com- 

plete  Dictionary, 

***  j  cloth,  only  1 5  cents. 

Shakespeare’s  Complete  Works.  I  - - - 

handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
black  and  gold,  only  50  cents. 

Taine’s  History  of  English  Liter¬ 
ature.  1  handsome  l2mo  volume, 
cloth,  only  50  cents. 

Other  books  equally  low. 

Full  descriptive  catalogue  Free.  I 
MANHATTAN  BOOK  CO.,  | 

P.  O.  Box  4580.  1C  West  14th  St.,  New  York. 

GARDENER  find  DAIRYWOMAN  wanted  on 
large  farm  in  North  Carolina.  Man  and  wife  preferred. 
Man  must  understand  steaming  food  for  cattle.  Address 
THOS.  R.  SHARP,  Leaksville,  North  Carolina. 


50 


CARDS,  Chromo.  Motto,  Roses,  &c.,  all 

new  style,  name  on,  10c.  Samples  10c. 

G.  A.  SPRING,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


40 


ELEGANT  CHROMO  CARDS,  New  Styles, 
10c.  Agents  wanted. 


L.  JONES  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  T. 


50 


NEW  CH ROMOS,  no  two  alike,  with  name, 
10c ;  40  transparent,  10c. 

WISE  &  CO.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 


50 


Elegant  Chromo  Cards,  name  on,  10e.  10 

Packs  and  Agent’s  Sample  Book,  $l . 

STAR  CARD  CO.,  Clintonville,  Ct.* 


70 


YOURMA  MEonn7ocIyr8l  I U* 

New  6tyles,  by  best  artists:  Bouquets,  Birds,  Gold 
ChromoSyLandscapes,  Water  Scenes, etc. — no  two  alike. 
Agent’s  Complete  Sample  Book, 25c®  Great  variety 
Advertising  and  Bevel-Edge  Cards .  Lowest  prices  to  dealers 
and  printers.  lOO  Samples  Fancy  Advertising  Cards,  50c* 
Address  STEVENS  BROS.,  Box  22,  Northford,  Ct. 


RMsM 


•AfjD  sterEOPTICONS 

<£Pubcic, Sunday-Schools- home  exhibitions. 

issss®  e.T.  mi  lligan; 


For  Sea-side,  The  Country,  or  The 
Mountains. 


Get  July  WIDE  AWAKE  for  all  the  family;  LIT¬ 
TLE  FOLK’S  READER  for  little  readers;  and 
BABA  LAND  for  the  babies. 

Also,  send  for  Catalogue  of  Choice  Books. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  MANUSCRIPTS. 

By  REV.  GEORGE  E.  MERRILL. 

Third  edition  now  ready,  with  index;  introduction  con¬ 
taining  account  of  work  of  the  committee  of  revision, 
liino.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  ....  $1.00. 


The  Tent  in  the  Notch. 

A  VACATION  STORY. 

Sequel  to  “  Bark  Cabin  on  Kearsarge.” 

By  ICIIW  V  Itl  >  A  .  RAND. 

Author  of  “Pushing  Ahead,”  “Roy’s  Dory,”  “Bark  Cabin 
on  Kearsarge.” 

16mo.  Cloth,  $1.00;  Paper,  30  cents. 


THE  CELEBRATED 

1*  A.  1ST  S  AT  BOOKS. 

25  LARGE  VOLUMES. 

10  Medium  and  10  Small  Volumes® 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

D.  Lothrop  &  Co,,  Publishers,  Boston, 


“  FOREST  AND  STREAM.” 

The  American  Sportsman’s  Journal. 

DEVOTED  TO 

NATURAL-  HISTORY, 

I-'ISII  CULTURE, 

iTSimci, 

SHOOTING, 

THU  DOG, 

THE  RIFLE, 

And  YACHTING. 


Discusses  Questions  of  Life  Interest  to  every 
Farmer  in  America. 

Send  for  a  Sample  Copy. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO., 

New  York  City,  N.  T. 


TAXIDERMIST  SUPPLIES. 
Bird  Skins,  4*Iass  Eyes. 

lUoi’  Stuffed.  Ttii’ds  and  Animals. 
Send  Stamp  for  New  and  Reduced  Price  List. 

A.  J.  COLBURN, 

31  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


IT  PAYS 


to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Sam¬ 
ples  free. 

J.  M.  MITTEN  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


MARVIN 


SAFE  GO. 


205  Broadway,  N.  ¥, 


sented.  Agents  wanted.  Terms  free. 


STAR  CANE  MILL. 

Double  the  Capacity. 


Cheapest  Mill  Made. 

Warranted  in  Every 
Respect. 

Send  for  description  and 
price. 

—Manufactured  by— 

J.  A.  HELD  &  CO., 

8tU  and  Howard  Sts., 
ST.  LOUIS,  3IO. 


Increased  facilities  for 
manufacturing  at  my  new 
mill  at  Alliance,  O., 
with  large  increase  in  sales, 
has  enabled  .me  to  reduce 
Hie  price  of  my  Original 
Pure  Premium  Bone, 
which  is  warranted  pure. 

Send  for  Circular  with 
new  Price  List  to 

LOUIS  SCHILLING, 
Pres.  Excelsior  Fertilizer 

Co.,  Alliance,  O. 


KNAPP’S 

EXTHACT  of  HOOTS 

lOlt  MAKING 

ROOT  BEER. 


bottles  at  25c,  and  50c,  $1.00,  $2.50,  and  in  half  and  gallon  cans  at  $4.00  and 
Ions  of  Beer.  Sold  by  Druggists  generally.  p,  “  - .  —  —  - 

New  York. 


This  Extract  makes  a  most  healthy,  pleasant,  and 
economial  beverage,  being  manufactured  from 
ROOTS  and  HERBS.  It  is  especially  recommended 
to  Invalids,  and  as  a  HARVEST  DRINK  is  unsur¬ 
passed.  ROOT  BEER  MAKERS,  DRUG¬ 
GISTS,  PROPRIETORS  of  SALOONS,  and 
PRIVATE  FAMILIES  will  find  it  to  their  advan¬ 
tage  to  use  KNAPP’S  EXTRACT,  as  it  will  in¬ 
sure  them  a  temperate,  healthy  and  delicious  beverage. 
This  Extract,  from  which  is  made  the  popular  drink 
"known  as  "  *  ’ 


B.  KNAPP  dk  $ 

JOHNSTON 


WTILHIDE  BROS.,  York  Road,  Md„  make  the 
it  best  Rat  and  Mouse  Traps.  Guaranteed  as  repre- 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 

In  justice  to  the  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  u  lio  liave  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  bach 
numbers  containing  wliat  is  wanted. 

Hack  numbers  of  tlie  “  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  44  Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al- 
■ways  be  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  SI. 50  per  volume. 


The  German  Edition.— All  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  reproduced  in  the  German  Edition.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

Hound  Copies  of  volume  39,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  hack  to  Vol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  hound,  with 
gilt  hacks,  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.30 
if  to  be  sent  by  mail).  Sec  Publishers’  Notes, 2d  cover  page. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members; 
or  a  small  club  may  he  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus:  One  having  sent  (5  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00 ;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 

Terms  to  New  South  Wales,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  Africa,  etc.— To  several  in¬ 
quirers.  Under  the  latest  revision  of  the  Postal  Union 
Regulations  the  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
(either  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
prepaid  through,  will  he  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to 
all  others  embraced  in  the  General  Postal  Union.  The 
simplest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  London,  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  These  can  he  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  a 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rates  (postage  included),  see  page  304,  and 
reckon  22  cents  to  the  shilling  sterling. 

Mustard  as  a  Weed. — “A.  S.,”  Stewart,  Minn. 
Mustard  being  an  annual  should  be  easily  subdued. 
Either  turn  under,  or  mow  and  feed  the  plants  when  they 
begin  to  flower,  and  allow  none  to  ripen  seed. 

Cabbage  Lice. — “J.  C.,”  Hawley,  Minn.  If  the 
cabbages  and  cauliflowers  are  infested  by  the  ordinary 
green  or  bluish  plant-louse,  they  may  be  disposed  of  by 
the  use  of  salt  and  water,  or  by  tobacco  water. 

Tlie  Pest  of  Flies.-F‘F.  M.,”  Albany,  N.  Y,, 
saw  it  stated,  somewhere,  that  a  mixture  of  pepper, 
sugar,  and  cream,  would,  if  placed  In  a  room,  drive  out 
the  flies  and  mosquitoes.  He  tried  the  prescription,  and 
it  failed.  He  now  asks  us  if  there  is  any  thing  that 
“  will  drive  them  out.”  ff  there  is  such  an  article  we  do 
not  know  it.  The  best  way  with  flies,  is  to  not  allow 
them  to  come  in.  In  our  own  case,  every  window,  and 
every  frequentiy-used  door  is  provided  with  a  frame  cov¬ 
ered  with  wire-gauze.  WheD,  by  much  opening  of  the 
doors,  a  number  of  flies  gain  admission  to  a  room,  they 
are  driven  out.  This  is  an  easier  matter  than  those  who 
have  not  tried  it  are  aware.  Four  or  more  persons,  each 
armed  with  a  folded  newspaper,  begin  at  one  side  of  the 
room  and  drive  all  the  flies  towards  a  certain  door  or  win¬ 
dow;  when  the  flies  are  all  at  the  desired  place,  a  door 
or  window  is  opened,  and  the  intruders  quickly  driven 
to  the  outside.  With  the  windows  and  doors  protected, 
and  an  occasional  “drive”  of  this  kind,  the  annoyance 
of  flies  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Tlie  A.  A.  F.  T.  A.  O.  S.,  which  means  The 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
will  hold  its  30th  Annual  Meeting  at  Cincinnati,  begin¬ 
ning  on  August  17th.  This  annual  gathering  of  scien¬ 
tific  men  is  socially  very  enjoyable,  besides  furnishing 
much  food  for  thought  for  each  worker  in  science,  what¬ 
ever  his  department  may  be. 
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Sheep  and  Dogs.— We  have  many  inquiries 
as  to  whether  this  or  that  State  is  adapted  to  sheep 
culture.  The  answer  is  generally  favorable  (as 
scarcely  any  State  is  not  suited  to  the  growth  of 
some  breed  of  sheep),  but  accompanied  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  to  first  ascertain  what  are  the  dog  laws,  in  the 
State  in  question.  No  fact  in  agriculture  is  more 
fully  established  than  the  relations  between  sheep 
and  curs.  No  matter  what  the  climate  or  the 
pasturage,  if  miserable  half-savage  dogs  roam  at 
large,  and  the  State  provides  no  redress  for  the 
losses  of  the  sheep  owner,  that  State  is  not  one  in 
which  sheep-raising  can  be  undertaken  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  success.  We  esteem  a  well  bred 
respectable  dog  as  highly  as  any  one,  and  it  is  not 
against  such  that  our  remarks  apply.  But  the 
sparsely  settled  States  have  a  large  shiftless  popu¬ 
lation,  and  as  a  rule  the  more  worthless  the  in¬ 
habitant,  the  larger  number  of  curs  does  he  keep. 
He  does  not  feed  his  brutes,  and  as  they  are  fond 
of  mutton,  he  is  quite  willing  that  some  one  else 
should  provide  it.  As  bearing  on  this  point,  we 
quote  from  an  address,  made  several  months  ago, 
before  the  Central  Kansas  Breeders’  Association  by 
Mr.  F.  D.  Coburn,  the  author  of  the  excellent 
“  Swine  Husbandry,”  already  noticed  in  our  col- 
um.is.  Mr.  Coburn  is  terribly  in  earnest,  as  the 
following  will  bear  witness  :  “  Reforms,  like  char¬ 
ity,  should  begin  at  home,  and  if  each  old  shot  gun, 
musket,  and  revolver,  in  Kansas,  was  brought  out 
from  its  resting  place,  and  for  one  time  made  to  do 
service  for  the  Lord  and  our  people,  by  letting  the 
blessed  sunshine  through  some  contemptible,  cow¬ 
ardly  cur,  and  then  traded  for  a  long-handled  four- 
tined  manure  fork,  to  be  kept  bright  with  a  reason¬ 
able  application  of  elbow  grease,  the  act  would 
stamp  the  sons  of  the  State  as  the  most  courageous, 
the  most  progressive,  and  highly  civilized  of  any 
people  of  which  we  have  record.” 


Son  Stroke.— Those  who  have  been  so  unfor¬ 
tunate  as  to  be  overcome  by  the  heat,  know  how 
lasting  the  effects  may  be.  Its  most  violent  form 
is  the  “  sun  stroke,”  where  death  often  follows, 
and  if  the  subject  recovers  it  is  after  along  illness. 
All  precautionary  measures  should  be  taken.  Those 
obliged  to  work  continuously  in  the  full  blaze  of 
the  hot  sun  should  wear  a  light  hat  with  a  wet 
cloth  within  ;  a  cabbage  leaf  may  be  used  instead 
of  the  cloth.  If  the  slightest  feeling  of  dizziness 
comes  on,  a  cool  shade  should  be  sought  at  once, 
and  cold  water  applied  freely  to  the  head.  If  Am¬ 
monia  (hartshorn),  is  at  hand,  inhale  it,  but  cau¬ 
tiously.  Persons  who  have  been  without  sleep,  or 
are  in  any  way  debilitated,  are  predisposed  to  sun 
stroke,  and  should  therefore  be  particularly  on 
their  guard. 


American  Farming.— Dr.  Lawes,  in  his  re¬ 
cent  work  on  “Fertility,”  says,  under  the  head  of 
4‘  The  United  States  ”  :  “  First  of  all,  and  this  is  an 
important  point,  the  United  States  farmer  him¬ 
self  is  usually  well  educated  and  intelligent ;  he  is 
both  owner  and  occupier  of  the  soil,  and  does  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  work  of  the  farm  himself, 
employing  for  the  purpose  the  most  improved 
labor-saving  machinery,  he  is  lightly  taxed,  has 
cheap  modes  of  transit,  and  above  all  is  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  an  almost  unlimited  extent  of  untouched 
fertility.  These  circumstances  all  combined  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  growing  corn  almost  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  and  the  result  enables  him  to  deliver  his 
wheat  at  the  doors  of  the  owner  of  the  land  in 
some  parts  of  Great  Britain  cheaper  than  it  can  be 
raised  in  the  adjoining  fields.  In  a  word,  they  enable 
him  to  regulate  the  price  of  grain  throughout  the 
world.”  These  are  certainly  advantages  over 
which  the  American  farmer  may  rejoice. 


Rye  for  Soiling. — Those  who  desire  a  good 
growth  of  green  fodder  for  early  spring  soiling 
should  not  fail  to  sow  a  field  of  rye  during  the  last 
of  August  or  early  in  September.  The  soil,  if  not 
naturally  rich,  must  be  made  so  by  an  application 
of  barn-yard  manure,  or  an  equivalent  in  some  good 
fertilizer,  afterwards  plowed  and  made  fine  with 
the  harrow.  Such  a  crop,  after  being  cut  next 


spring,  will  grow  up  again  and  give  three  or  more 
cuttings  through  the  season.  Last  spring  we  saw  a 
field  that  was  pastured  off,  and  it  furnished  an 
abundance  of  fine  food  to  cattle  and  sheep  ;  it  was 
afterwards  plowed  and  planted  to  corn.  The  rye 
was  sown  on  grass  land,  and  was  a  “  stolen  crop,” 
as  nothing  would  have  naturally  come  between  the 
grass  and  the  corn.  The  crop  did  so  well  that  the 
farmer  has  concluded  to  have  such  a  crop  each  year. 
Plow  your  corn  ground  early  the  previous  autumn, 
and  sow  it  to  rye;  feed  this  off  and  plow  again — 
manuring,  of  course,  and  plant  the  ground  to  corn. 


American.  Leeches. 

BY  GEO.  W.  VAN  SICLEN,  ESQ. 

[Mr.  Van  Siclen,  of  the  Willewemoc  Trout  Club, 
and  a  well-known  member  of  the  sporting  frater¬ 
nity,  having  read  in  some  journal  an  account  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  European  Leech  as  an  arti¬ 
cle  of  commerce,  sends  us  the  following  notes 
upon  the  American  Leech.  We  may  remark  that 
Mr.  Van  Siclen’s  observations  apply  to  the  leeches 
of  certain  waters  only.  Further  south  there  are 
different  species,  and  we  are  led  to  infer  that  some 
of  these  bite  as  readily  as  the  European  leeches, 
by  the  statement  in  the  medical  works  that  Amer¬ 
ican  leeches  are  largely  used  in  the  Philadelphia 
hospitals,  and  as  no  mention  is  made  of  the  fact 
that  they  are  in  any  manner  inferior  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  leeches,  we  infer  that  they  are  able  to  make 
their  own  puncture.  Mr.  Van  Siclen  says  that,  in 
the  article  referred  to,  the  use  of  American  leeches 
is  spoken  of,  and  gives  his  experience  with  these 
creatures  as  follows. — Eds.] 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
among  theCatskill  and  Shawangunk  Mountains,  in 
Ulster,  Sullivan,  and  Delaware  Counties,  are  many 
small  lakes,  of  60  to  200  or  300  acres,  fed  by  springs 
and  mountain  brooks,  and  which  abound  in  leeches. 
In  1874,  and  again  in  1877,  an  old  man,  named 
Gray,  camped  on  Lake  Willewemoc  (in  Ulster 
County),  and  spent  more  than  a  week  each  time  in 
catching  leeches  with  a  hand  net  of  muslin.  He 
took  away  from  12,000  to  15,000  each  time,  and 
stated  that  he  sold  them  to  a  firm,  or  rather  com¬ 
pany,  in  Philadelphia ;  that  he  had  followed  the 
business  for  years  during  the  summers,  and  at 
times  got  as  high  as  $40  per  thousand  for  them  ;  at 
others  as  low  as  $16.  He  used  no  “bait.”  These 
leeches  could  not  puncture  a  hole  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  the  blood  must  first  be  started  by  pricking 
with  a  needle,  after  which  they  wilt  take  hold  and 
gorge  themselves.  They  will  attach  themselves  to 
a  man  in  wading  or  swimming,  hut  draw  no  blood, 
and  do  no  harm,  and  drop  off  upon  his  coming  out 
of  the  water.  This  I  found  out,  to  my  great  relief, 
upon  hurrying  out  of  the  water,  after  attempting 
to  fish  in  Fuvlow  Lake,  by  straddling  a  log,  with 
my  pantaloons  off,  and  throwing  my  fly  as  I  .pad- 
died  the  log  around  with  my  feet.  The  leeches  on 
my  legs  soon  attracted  my  attention,  and  hurried 
me  out  of  the  water,  feeling  sick  and  frightened, 
but  they  were  easily  brushed  off.  Should  one  at¬ 
tach  itself  to  a  wound  or  sore,  it  would  remain  on 
until  gorged.  Mr.  Gray  kept  his  leeches  in  water 
until  ready  to  start  for  home,  then  he  would  dry 
them  as  thoroughly  as  possible  and  put  them  in 
one  mass  in  a  large,  coarse  bag,  and  they  would 
live  and  do  well  for  two  or  three  days  while  he  was 
travelling.  He  said  it  was  harder  to  keep  them  after 
he  got  home.  I  don’t  know  how  he  kept  them 
there.  The  numbers  of  these  leeches  have  cer¬ 
tainly  diminished  in  Willewemoc  Lake  of  late 
years.  I  do  not  know  what  they  live  on.  I  never 
saw  one  on  any  of  the  many  trout  I  have  caught 
in  that  lake  during  the  last  eight  or  nine  years. 


“Hybrid”  Cotton-Planters  Beware.— 

A  gentleman  recently  returned  from  Western 
Louisiana,  where  he  had  been  on  matters  connected 
with  the  Census,  informs  us  of  a  fraud  of  which 
the  planters  in  that  locality  have  been  made  the 
victims.  A  man  was  offering  the  seeds  of  “Worm- 
Proof  Hybrid  Cotton,”  claiming  that  the  seed  was 
from  a  “  hybrid  ”  between  the  Cotton  plant  and  “  a 
weed  which  no  worm  or  bug  would  touch.”  As 


our  friend  is  a  competent  botanist,  he  was  able  to 
put  some  awkward  questions  to  the  man  with  the 
“  hybrid  ”  seeds,  who,  not  liking  the  situation,  left 
the  town.  The  seeds  were  sold  for  30  cents  each, 
or  $3  per  dozen  seeds,  and  the  vendor  claimed  to 
have  sold  $15,000  worth  of  them  last  spring  in 
Western  Louisiana.  Swindlers  in  seeds,  like  comets, 
have  erratic  orbits,  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the 
“Hybrid  Cotton”  man  will  be  heard  of  again  in 
Louisiana,  but  our  friends  in  other  cotton-growing 
States  should  be  on  their  guard  against  him.  He  will 
be  quite  likely  to  turn  up  at  some  of  the  fairs  this 
autumn,  and  also  to  make  his  “  house  to  house  ” 
visits  during  the  winter.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  Cotton  or  any  other  plant  will  not  “  hybridize  ” 
with  any  plant  not  of  the  same  family.  As  none  of 
the  family  to  which  Cotton  belongs  are  known  to  be 
poisonous,  it  is  safe  to  set  down  this  remarkable 
“  hybrid  ”  as  a  poor  fraud. 


Deatb  of  Cyrus  J.  Fay.— We  were  pained 
to  learn,  a  little  time  since,  of  the  death  of  Capt. 
Cyrus  J;  Fay,  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  and 
highly-respected  citizens  of  New  Jersey.  Very 
many  years  ago  Capt.  Fay,  leaving  Maine,  pur¬ 
chased  a  large  tract  of  wild  land  in  New  Jersey, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Camden,  erected  numerous 
buildings,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
village  of  Hammonton,  containing  some  three 
thousand  inhabitants.  He  built,  among  other  struc¬ 
tures,  an  extensive  paper  factory,  and  devoted  his 
energies  to  various  other  enterprises.  He  acquired 
a  high  reputation  as  a  straightforward  business 
man  among  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He 
died  at  Hammonton,  at  the  age  of  75  years.  Capt. 
Fay  had  been  a  subscriber  to,  and  a  warm  friend  of, 
the  American  Agriculturist  from  its  first  issue. 


Preserving  Eggs.— “R.  F.  S.,”  Davenport, 
Iowa,  and  others,  inquire  about  the  methods  of 
preserving  eggs  in  a  fresh  state.  There  is  a  method 
by  which  the  contents  of  eggs,  after  thorough  heat¬ 
ing,  are  dried  at  a  low  temperature.  The  product 
is  in  a  coarse  powder,  which,  if  soaked  in  cold 
water  for  a  while,  is  restored  to  its  original  condi¬ 
tion.  This  process  is,  we  think,  covered  by  sev¬ 
eral  patents,  and  were  it  not,  it  could  not  be  made 
available  on  the  farm,  or  otherwise  than  on  a  large 
scale.  For  family  use,  eggs  have  been  preserved 
by  dipping  them,  when  placed  in  a  net,  in  boiling 
water,  long  enough  to  form  a  cooked  film  just 
within  the  shell.  They  have  also  been  preserved 
by  coating  them  with  some  substance  that  will  fill 
the  pores  of  the  shell,  and  thus  exclude  the  air ; 
butter,  lard,  drying  oils,  and  shellac  varnish  have 
all  been  used  for  this  purpose.  But  only  one  kind 
of  preserved  eggs  is  known  in  the  city  markets — 
“limed  eggs.”  The  eggs  are  received  at  country 
stores,  are  placed  in  lime  water,  or  rather  milk  of 
lime,  which  is  kept  in  casks  or  large  vats  for  the 
purpose.  The  eggs  are  placed  as  received  in  the 
lime  mixture,  and  at  the  time  when  eggs  are  sca-ce, 
are  washed,  packed,  and  forwarded  to  market, 
where  they  are  known  as  “limed  eggs,”  and  usu¬ 
ally  sell  for  about  five  cents  the  dozen  less  than  do 
fresh  eggs.  The  method  is  to  prepare  a  milk  of  lime 
just,  as  ordinary  whitewash  is  made.  Some  add 
salt,  and  others  cream  of  tartar,  the  utility  of  either 
being  doubtful.  Eggs  put  down  in  lime  during 
the  summer  keep  in  good  condition  until  the  sup¬ 
ply  becomes  abundant  the  following  spring. 


The  New  York  Horticultural  Society- 

are  doing  excellent  work.  The  monthly  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  well  attended,  the  exhibitions 
have  been  attractive,  and  at  each  meeting  there  has 
been  read  an  instructive  essay,  followed  by  in¬ 
teresting  discussions.  What  we  would  especially 
commend  is  the  Monthly  Reports.  Instead  of 
waiting  until  the  end  of  the  year  and  presenting  a 
bulky  volume,  an  account  of  the  monthly  exhibi¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  business  meeting,  with  the  essay, 
and  the  discussion  that  follows  it,  are  produced  in 
a  neat  pamphlet  within  a  few  days  after  the  meet¬ 
ing  has  been  held.  Thus  absent  members  get  the 
matter  fresh.  The  whole  present  management  of 
the  Society  shows  good  judgment  and  active  work. 
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Take  Notice 

THAT  THE  FOUR  VALUABLE 

Special  Premiums, 

Leland’s  Farm  Homes, 

Best  Hew  Strawberry  Plants, 
Silos  and  Ensilage  Book, 

Hew  “  Trichine  Tester,” 

are  offered  during  the  month  of  August 
ONLY.  They  are  eminently  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion.  For  description  and  full  particulars 
seepage  299  of  July  American  Agriculturist. 


Clearing  Swamp  land.-"  E.  V.  T.”  There 
Is  no  better  time  than  the  present  month  for  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  thick  growth  of  weeds,  coarse  sedges, 
and  grasses  that  are  found  upon  the  swamps.  After 
the  cut  material  has  become  dry  in  the  hot  sun,  it 
should  be  burned,  unless  it  can  be  used  as  bedding. 
The  surface  of  the  soil  being  clean,  a  fine-toothed 
cultivator  or  a  disk-harrow  may  then  be  passed 
over  the  land  to  prepare  it  for  the  seed  of  tame 
grasses,  which  should  be  sown  at  once.  It  is  fre¬ 
quently  a  great  advantage  to  apply  a  dressing  of 
lime  to  the  land,  as  it  acts  upon  the  vegetable  mat¬ 
ter  in  the  soil,  setting  free  a  good  supply  of  plant 
food.  If  put  on  before  using  the  cultivator,  the 
lime  will  become  more  intimately  mixed  with  the 
soil,  and  therefore  have  a  quicker  and  more  thor¬ 
ough  effect.  There  are  many  “  low  places”  that 
could  be  reclaimed  with  very  little  outlay,  and 
make  the  best  of  land.  Underdraining  may  be 
necessary  in  many  cases. 


Mack  Knot.  —  The  rough  and  irregular 
excresences  upon  the  plum  and  cherry  trees  are 
fungus  growths  and  should  be  removed  by  a  knife, 
burning  the  removed  parts  that  the  trouble  may 
not  spread  by  means  of  the  millions  of  spores  which 
the  knots  contain. 


All  Books  for  All  Readers. — We  frequently 
receive  inquiries  from  subscribers  regarding  the 
price,  character,  etc.,  of  books  which  are  being 
published  from  time  to  time  in  New  York  and  else¬ 
where.  These  inquiries  are  now  becoming  so 
numerous  that  the  publishers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  have  arranged  to  furnish  in  the  future  the 
books  of  all  publishers,  at  the  advertised  prices. 
Hereafter,  therefore,  any  person  desiring  any  book 
can  have  it  forwarded  to  him,  post-paid,  from  this 
office  on  receipt  by  us  of  the  published  price. 


Seventeen- If  ear  “  Locust.”  —  This  insect 
has  made  its  appearance  in  a  number  of  localities 
during  the  present  year.  Those  interested  in  the 
peculiar  habits  of  the  Cicada  ( Cicada  septendecim) 
and  it  should  be  called  Cicada  in  distinction  from 
the  true  locusts  that  devastate  the  Ear  West,  will 
find  valuable  information  in  the  article  by  Professor 
Riley  on  page  312,  with  engravings  of  the  Cicada 
in  all  its  stages  of  growth. 

- -«s3~es» — - - 

Cutting  Timber.— “  R.  S.  G.”  Those  best  in¬ 
formed  on  timber  agree  that  to  insure  the  greatest 


durability,  trees  should  be  cut  in  midsummer  after 
the  rapid  growth  of  spring  is  over.  At  this  time 
the  sap  is  rapidly  dried  up  by  the  hot  weather,  and 
if  the  bark  is  removed,  the  logs  will  become  very 
dry,  and  the  timber  strong  and  lasting.  To  insure 
a  still  more  thorough  curing,  the  trees  may  be 
stripped  of  their  bark  and  left  standing  for  several 
weeks  in  late  summer.  This  method  makes  the 
best  of  timber  for  posts,  etc. 


Farm  Products  Exported. 


We  have  received,  from  Joseph  Nimmo,  Jr.,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  following  completed  siifin- 
marv  of  exports  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  past 
Fiscal  Year,  from  the  principal  points  of  the  United 
States,  including  San  Francisco  and  Willamette,  on  the 


Pacific  Coast,  with  the  figures  for  the  same  period  (11 
months.)  in  1880:  Exports  Value. 

Wheat,  1881 . 139.293,074  bushels.  $154,695,928 

“  1880..... . 138,786,486  bushels.  172,208,666 

Wheat.  Flour,  1881 ... .  7,279,941  barrels.  $41,211,651 
“  1880....  5,487,754  barrels.  32,325,199 

Indian  Corn,  1881 ... .  82,374,158  bushels.  $45,415,541 

“  1880.  .  82,145,398  bushels.  45,249,852 

11  Meal,  1881  ...  381,946  barrels.  $1,113,993 

“  “  1880....  303,861  barrels.  852,089 

Rye,  1881 .  1.874,398  bushels.  $1,825,622 

“  I860 .  2,758.226  bushels.  2,333,489 

Barley,  1881 .  868,445  bushels.  $539,787 

“  1880 .  1,117,979  bushels.  779, u74 

Oats,  1881 .  331.037  bushels.  $152,848 

“  1880  .  570,881  bushels.  228,459 


The  following  figures  are  for  the  Exports  during  the 
first  five  months  of  1881  and  of  1880 : 


Pounds. 

Value. 

Fresh  beef.  1881 . 

....  50,404,946 

$4,715,231 

“  “  1880  . 

. ...  42,201,154 

3,641,599 

Salted  beef.  18S1  . 

....  15,976,449 

$1,091,278 

“  “  1880 . 

...  19,753,165 

1,247,648 

Tallow,  1861 . 

....  37,299,004 

$2,524,129 

“  1880  . 

....  49,034,797 

3,503,526 

Butter.  1881 . . . 

....  7,452,569 

$1,493,059 

1880...  . . 

. ...  10.113,192 

2,053,778 

Cheese,  1881 . 

. ...  32,023,771 

$3,714,261 

1880 . 

. ...  22,503,308 

2,825,297 

Pork,  1881 . 

. ...  48,794,967 

$3,838,100 

taso . 

. .  .  38,021,117 

2,488,250 

Bacon  and  Hams,  1881 . . . 

....328.941,291 

$27,876,703 

“  “  1880.... 

. 372,333.585 

26,277,898 

Lard.  1881 . 

. 160.839.515 

$16,312,464 

1680 . 

14,071,677 

Average  prices  of  the  Exported  Articles. 


1881.  1880. 

Wheat .  $1.11  per  bush.  $1.24  per  bush. 

Flour .  5.66  per  bbl.  5.90  per  bbl. 

Indian  Corn  .  .55  per  bush.  .55  per  bush. 

Fresh  Beef .  9.35  per  100  lbs.  8.63  per  100  lbs. 

Salt  Beef .  6.84  “  “  6  33  “ 

Butter .  20.00  “  “  20.33  “ 

Cheese .  11.60  “  “  12.55  “  “ 

Pork  .  7.83  “  “  6.54  11  “ 

Bacon . ■  8.47  “  “  7.06  “ 

Lard .  10.14  “  “  7.83  “  “ 


The  Country  School  House.— There  is  no 
rural  building  that  needs  more  improvement  than  the 
school  house  in  the  country.  The  writer  s  recollections 
of  youthful  school  days  are  associated  with  a  small,  for¬ 
bidding,  once  red,  but  then  weather-stained,  and  much 
disfigured  “  shed,”  standing  in  a  small  treeless  “  yard,” 
that  was  open  entirely  to  the  road  and  reached  by  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  ditch  that  had  been  made  by  the  “  work¬ 
ers  on  the  road,”  and  left  in  an  unfinished  state  many 
years  before.  The  interior  of  the  school-room  was  any¬ 
thing  but  tasteful  or  neat— anything  hut  inspiring  to 
the  children  and  teacher.  We  will  not  describe  the  state 
of  things  as  it  is  too  familiar  to  many  of  the  readers  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  even  to  day.  It  was  but 
recently  tnat  we  were  driving  through  one  of  the  richest 
and  best  counties  of  the  “Empire  State,”  and  came  to 
a  structure  seemingly  in  its  last  stages  of  dissolution, 
but  probably  “good  ”  for  many  years  to  come.  It  was  a 
“school  house,”  and  a  sorry  sight,  standing  there  close 
by  the  roadside.  It  was  a  building  that  the  adjoining 
farmers  would  pronounce  unfit  for  a  cattle  shed— and  in 
contrast  with  the  neatly  painted  farm  houses  and  large 
new  barns,  it  was  an  unsightly  monument  to  the  folly 
of  man.  Let  ns  have  good,  clean,  and  comfortable 
school  houses,  surrounded  by  neatly  kept  and  shady 
lawns,  and  the  elevating  influence  which  they  will  exert 
upon  the  youth  of  the  land  will  last  to  the  end  of  life. 

The  Vine  Hopper  or  Tbrips.— R.  J.  Kron, 
Stanley  Co.,  N.  C.,  writes,  that  this  pest  of  the  grape 
vine  may  be  kept  under  by  the  use  of  an  infusion  of 
Quassia.  An  ounce  of  Quassia,  which  is  kept  at  the 
drug  stores  in  chips,  is  placed  in  two  gallons  of  boiling 
water.  The  infusion,  when  cold,  is  applied  by  the  use  of 
a  garden  syringe  or  engine  with  a  fine  rose.  Care  should 


be  taken  to  bring  the  infusion  ns  much  as  possible  in 
contact  with  the  lower  sides  of  the  leaves. 

Annual  Exhibitions.— Prof.  W.  II.  Brewer  has 
a  word  for  the  young  farmers  in  his  recent  lecture  on 
“  Agricultural  Societies,  What  they  Are  and  What  They 
Have  Done”— where  he  says:  “Not  the  least  of  the 
benefits  of  Annual  Exhibitions  has  been  the  effect  on 
the  farmers’  families,  particularly  on  the  boys.  After 
the  harder  work  of  the  summer  is  passed,  how  the  ‘  fair 
day '  is  looked  forward  to  as  a  grand  gala  day,  and  after 
it  is  passed  how  much  there  has  been  seen  and  heard,  to 
talk  about.  It  would  indeed  be  a  sad  day  for  the  far¬ 
mers’  boys,  if  fairs  were  abolished.”— For  the  sake"  of 
the  boys— the  rising  generation  of  farmers— if  for 
nothirffe  more,  the  thousand  fairs  in  the  United  States 
should  not  only  be  sustained,  but  improved  in  every 
possible  way.  The  fair  must  be  one  of  the  leading 
features  as  a  means  of  education  in  our  progressive 
American  Agriculture. 

The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Science  will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at 
Cincinnati,  on  August  16,  the  day  preceding  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  at  the  same  place.  This  Society  is  organized 
in  connection  with  the  A.  A.  A.  S.,  and  hopes  to  become 
one  of  the  recognized  sections  or  departments  of  that 
Association.  The  list  of  members  is  still  small,  but  at 
this,  its  second  meeting,  many  new  names  will  be  added. 
We  hope  much  may  come  from  this  new  Society,  and 
there  are  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  our  wishes  may 
not  be  in  vain. 

The  Coming  Fairs— Already  inquiries  begin  to 
come  as  to  the  times  and  places  of  various  fairs.  A 
large  number  of  the  premium  schedules  and  other  an¬ 
nouncements  are  on  file,  but  the  list  is  still  far  from 
complete.  Will  the  Secretaries  or  other  officers  of  the 
various  fairs  please  send  us  the  announcements  of  their 
coming  Fairsat  once?  We  commend  the  example  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
to  other  Secretaries.  He  has  collected  the  data  of  all 
the  Fairs  (save  one  or  two),  that  are  to  be  held  in  the 
State  this  autumn,  and  sent  the  List  to  the  Agricultural 
journals,  for  which  Mr.  T.  S.  Gold  has  our  thanks. 
Singularly  enough  the  name  of  the  State  is  often  omitted 
from  the  announcements  of  the  County  and  Local  Fairs, 
and  we  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  where  they  belong. 

Dr.  lawes  on  Nitrogen. — We  take  pleasure 
in  calling  attention  to  the  valuable  experiments  of  Dr. 
Lawes  upon  the  escape  of  Nitric  Acid  from  the  so 

SIIoh  and  Ensilage.— The  whole  agricultural 
world,  especially  the  American  portion  of  it,  is  awake 
to  the  subject  of  Silos  and  Ensilage.  We  devote  two 
pages  of  the  present  issue  to  the  consideration  of  this 
important  matter.  One  article  (page  322),  deals  with  the 
location,  construction,  and  filling  of  the  Silo,  with 
illustrations  of  the  leading  machines  now  in  the  market 
for  cutting  the  green  fodder.  Prof.  McBryde’s  paper 
(page  323),  gives  in  detail  his  experiments  in  feeding  the 
ensilage,  and  should  be  read,  in  connection  with  the 
tables,  by  every  one  who  is  interested  in  “  the  new 
dispensation.”  We  should  be  pleased  to  receive  any 
additional  information  on  preserving  green  fodder, 
especially  on  the  construction  of  silos.  Details  as  to 
size,  shape,  and  cost,  etc.,  with  sketches,  are  desired. 

Ic©  Houses.— When  the  value  of  ice  is  most  ap¬ 
preciated — as  during  the  hot  days  of  the  present  month — 
people  think  most  of  building  a  house  for  its  preserva¬ 
tion.  This  explains  the  reason  why  the  inquiries  come 
to  us  at  this  time,  for  plans,  etc.,  for  ice  houses.  We 
have  published  a  large  number  of  plans,  some  of  the 
best  of  which  are  in  the  following  back  numbers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist ,  Oct.  '70- Nov.  ’71— Oct.  '74- 
Dec.  ’75— Dec.  '77 — Nov.  ’78— Sept.  ’b0.  Any  of  these 
numbers  can  be  obtained,  post-paid,  from  this  office  for 
15  cents.  The  new  book  “Barn  Plans  and  Out-build¬ 
ings”  devotes  a  long  chapter  to  Ice  Houses. 

Carrying  a  Watermelon.— A  watermelon  is 
too  large  to  be  carried  in  a  basket  or  under  the  arm,  and 
it  is  not  pleasant  to  “  tote  ”  it  upon  the  shoulder. 
Since  the  invention  of  the  shawl  strap,  it  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  employed  as  a  means  of  readily  carrying  the 
watermelon.  Many  of  the  dealers  in  this  large  and 
cumbersome  fruit  now  provide  them  with  “  handles,’ 
which  consist  of  a  curved  piece  of  wood  for  a  handle  and 
two  stout  pieces  of  twine  that  pass  around  the  melon. 
With  this  “harness”  or  the  shawl  strap  the  trouble  of  tak¬ 
ing  home  a  watermelon  is  much  reduced,  and  therefore 
this  dessert  should  find  its  way  to  the  table  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  before.  It  is  stated  that  the  consumption  of 
watermelons  has  much  increased  since  this  method 
was  invented  and  adopted. 
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A  Home-made  Crank  Pump. 

Mr.  C.  Lederer.  Kingsburg  Co. ,  Ill.,  writes: 
“  I  am  still  receiving  your  most  worthy 
paper,  and  am  pleased  with  its  contents,  and 
especially  my  boys,  who  are  very  enthusiastic 
about  it.  It  is  the 
best  reading  matter 
that  can  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  chil¬ 
dren.  I  have  seen 
many  handy  con¬ 
trivances  in  your 
paper  which  were  a 
great  benefit  to  me, 
and  in  return,  I  will 
give  some  ideas 
which  may  be  new 
to  some  of  your 
readers.  With  this 
you  will  find  a  small 
pencil  sketch  of  a 
pump  which  I  have 
made  and  have  used 
to  my  entire  satis¬ 
faction.  In  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the 
pump,  take  a  wood¬ 
en  pipe,  a,  10  feet 
long,  and  a  short 
piece,  b,  to  connect 
with  another  pipe, 
a,  long  enough  to  reach  within  6  inches  of  the 
bottom  of  the  well;  this  prevents  drawing  dirt 
into  the  pump.  Place  a  valve  on  the  top  of 
the  lower  pipe  ;  take  two  pieces  of  boards, 
e,  c,  of  the  same  width  as  the  pipe,  a,  and  nail 
them  on  opposite  sides  of  the  pipe.  Provide 
an  iron  rod,  8  feet  long,  with  a  thi-ead  at  one 
end.  Then  put  on  a  burr  and  make  a  valve 
of  rubber,  the  same  as  shown  in  figure  2. 
This  valve  may  be  made  £rom  an  old  rubber 
boot.  Put  another  burr  on  below  the  valve. 
Make  a  crank  shaft,  from  another  iron  rod, 
which  should  be  of  f-inch  iron  and  bent  as 
shown  in  figure  1.  In  the  next 
place  make  a  short  rod  with  an 
eye  at  each  end,  and  connect 
the  valve-rod  to  the  crank-shaft. 

This  crank-shaft  can  be  attached 
to  a  balance  wheel,  h,  if  desired. 

Make  a  simple  cover,  g,  for  the 
top  of  the  pump,  with  a  hole  to  Pig.  2.  rub- 
give  the  valve-rod  sufficient  play  BBR  VA,A  E' 
up  and  down.  Nail  a  piece  of  wood,  to 
the  side  of  the  pump,  and  bore  a  hole 
through  it,  and  the  pipe,  for  the  spout  /, 
and  the  pump  is  complete. 


Commercial  Matters — Market  Prices. 


Lees  extensive  dealings  have  been  reported  in  the 
financial  and  commercial  lines  since  our  last,  even  on 
speculative  account,  and  prices  have  been  very  variable, 
largely  due  to  manipulation,  but  recently  the  general 
tendency  has  been  to  a  lower  range  of  quotations.... 
Breadstuff  interests  have  been  practically  controlled  by 
the  crop  and  weather  reports  and  rumors,  which,  toward 
the  close,  assumed  a  much  more  encouraging  tone,  and 
thus  worked  decidedly  against  a  buoyant  market.  Op¬ 
tion  trading  in  Wheat,  Corn,  and  Oats  has  been  to  a 
liberal  aggregate.  Purchasers  of  Wheat,  for  export, 
have  been  moderate,  and,  in  good  part,  of  Spring  grades. 
Free  sales  of  Corn,  however,  have  been  noted  to  ship¬ 
pers,  who  have  also  taken  a  fair  amount  of  Flour.  Rye 
has  attracted  less  attention,  and  closed  heavily . . .  .Flax 
continued  in  active  request  for  export,  and  was  again 

advanced,  leaving  off  at  $1.35@$1.37 _ Wool  met  with 

a  readier  market,  at  generally  stronger  rates. ..  .Cotton 
has  fluctuated  considerably,  on,  however,  a  restricted 
movement,  even  in  the  way  of  options. ..  .Provisions 
have  been  ruling  higher,  especially  Lard,  which  advanced 
sharply,  on  an  active  speculative  inquiry ...  .Hay  and 


Straw  lower,  on  a  moderate  demand,  and  more  liberal 
offerings ....  Ocean  freights  have  shown  a  hardening 
tendency,  on  a  better  inquiry  for  accommodation,  espe¬ 
cially  for  Grain,  Petroleum,  and  miscellaneous  freight, 
with  rates  on  Grain  to  Liverpool  by  steam  closing  at 
3£d.@,id.  ;  to  London  at  5J4.  ;  to  Glasgow  at  i\d.  ;  to 
Avonmouth  at  5d.(5^5p£. ;  to  Rotterdam  at  5idf.  per 
bushel;  and  on  flour  by  steam  for  British  ports,  at  7s.  6<f. 
(o)15s.  per  ton.  The  chartering  movement  has  been  on 
a  more  liberal  scale,  at  stronger  figures,  sailing  vessels 
of  average  carrying  capacity — say  3,000  to  4,000  qrs. — 
closing  here  for  Cork  and  orders  at  4a.  6<f.@4a.  7J<L  per 
qr.  of  480  lbs.  The  visible  supplies  of  Wheat— embrac¬ 
ing  the  hoards  at  lake  ports,  in  transit,  and  on  the  sea¬ 
board — at  latest  dates,  embraced  about  16,370,500  bush¬ 
els  ;  -of  Corn,  13,523,100  bushels  ;  of  Rye,  162,500  bush¬ 
els;  of  Barley,  248,000  bushels,  and  of  Oats,  7,004,100 
bushels. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  July  6th, 
18SI  (as  compared  with  the  preceding  month),  and  for 
the  corresponding  period  last  year: 


1  .  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  TORE  MARKETS. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rue.  Barley.  Oats. 
24  d's  this  m’th424,000  4,558,000  5,733,000  42,100  22, 000  1,631,000 
24d’sfastm’th384,000  4,440,000  5,531,000  90,000  104,000  907,000 
Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  d.  t’.sm’th466, 500  43, 385, 000*15, 195, 000  *  57,000*  -  3,831,000* 

24 d.r«m’th476, 00044, 707,000*  17,543,000  138, 0C0*  15,500  3,370,000* 
*  Including  forward  delivery. 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rue.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  days  1881.. 424,000  4,558,000  5,733,000  42,100  22,000  1,631,000 

24  days  1880.  .396,000  6,281,000  4,889,000  79,000  307,000  1,334,000 
Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  days  1881.. 466, 500  43,385,000  15,195,000  75,000  -t—  3,831,000 

24  days  1880  .  412,000  23,986,000  8,311,000  138,000  -  2,304,000 

3.  Stock  of  Grain  in  store  in  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bush.  hush.  hush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

July  5, ’81.. 2, 098, 381  964,894  53,622  18,943  1,565,080  81,704 

June  7, ’81..  1,432, 783  575.725  82,136  29,466  428,999  58,304 

July  7, ’80.. 1,250,213  440,977  73,367  25,425  623,115  216,075 

July  7, ’79.. 1,159, 019  1,917,747  60,147  45,099  211,662  158,640 

July  11,  ’78.. 1,591,132  720,784  138,852  174,000  207,769  663,075 

4.  Exports  from  Neio  York,  last  two  months: 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

hbls.  hush.  hush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

Last  month  274,506  12,475,000  4,233,000  71,600  6,950  12,100 

Brcv.  m'th  .  .314,500  3,551,000  3,315,000  34,600  7,400  13,300 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


4  50  @  8  25 


4  50 

5  50 
2  75 
1  15 
1  12 


@  8  00 
@  6  00 
@  3  40 
@  1  25 
...  @  1  31 
88>^@  1  24 

56  @  58 

57  @  " 

48  @ 


1  07 
65 


Flour— Superfine . $3  90  @  4  60 

••  Extra  Southern . .  4  85  @7  50 

••  Extra  Western . 

Minnesota . 

■■  Rye,  Superfine . . 

Corn-Meal,  ^  bbl . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

Red  and  Amber . 

•  •  Spring . 

Corn-  -7  ellow . 

White . 

Mixed . 

Oats . 

Rye . 

Hay— Hale,  $  100  as . 

Straw.  ^  100  lbs . 

Cotton,  Middlings.  $  lb . 

Hops— new  crop,  $  ft . 

••  olds,  ft  lb . 

Seed— Clover,  W.  &  St.  $  lb . 

Timothy,  ft  bushel _ 

Flax,  19  bushel . 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,  f  ft 
Seed  Leaf,  per  lb. . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  ft  ft 

••  Domestic,  pulled . 

•  California . . . 

Tallow,  $  fb . . 

Oil-Cake—  ft  ton . 

Pork— Mess,  ft  bbl .  -- 

••  Extra  Prime,  $  bbl..  13  00  @13  50 

Beef— Extra  Mess .  1125  @12  00 

Lard,  in  trcs.  &  bbls,  ft  100‘b  10  75  @11  15 


56  4 
51X 
@  1  11 
-  @  1  12>£ 
55  @  1  05 
11K@  11  % 
15  @  23 

5  @  12 

7  @  9 

@  3  00 


July  6,  1881. 

$4  00  @4  65 
4  90  @7  50 
4  65  @  8  50 

4  65  @  8  25 

5  25  @  5  75 
2  75  @  3  40 
1  10  @125 
1  00  ®  1  30 

90  @  1  21 

53  @  57 

54  @  60 

@  57 

@  49 

@  1  08>£ 
^  90 


48 
41 
1  03 
45 
45 
11H@ 
15  @ 
5  @ 


80 

23 

12 

84 


1  30  @ 

— 

1  35  @  1  37  4 

4  @ 

15 

4  @ 

154 

6  @ 

40 

5  'A® 

40 

25  @ 

45 

24  @ 

46 

20  @ 

46 

24  @ 

4S 

14  @ 

24 

18  @ 

30 

„„  64® 

6% 

6  4® 

6% 

30  00  @ 

30  25  @ 

Butter— State,  ft  ft .  15 

Western,  poor  to  f’cy,Tb  10 

Cheese .  7 

Eggs— Fresh,  $  dozen .  15 


@ 


16  00 
12  75 
11  25 
11  25 
15 
10 
7 
15 


@17  25 
@13  75 
@12  00 
@11  75 
@  23 

@  21 
@  10 
@  18 


Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent),  per  11) .  14®84c. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  ( potash  44  per  cent),  per  lb..  S4@i  c. 

do.  do.  (potash  27M  per  cent,  per  lb..  Va®\%c. 

German  Potash  Salts  (potash  12  to  15  p.  c.),  p.  ton.$!2.0l)@15.00 
Muriate  ot  Potash  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb.. . .  2'4@'24c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  4  ©04c. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent),  per  lb .  54®54c„ 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  per  cent),  per  toil . $50.00® 52.00 

No.  1  Peruv.  Guano.guaranteed,  $  ton .  58.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  per  ton .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Co.,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone . .  45.00 

Manes’  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils),  per  1.000  lbs .  26.00 

do.  do.  do.  (light  soils',  per  1,000  lbs .  26.00 

do.  do.  do.  “A”  Brand  (wheat),  $  1,000  lbs.  21.00 

do.  Tobacco  do.  do.  . . 53.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  per  ton .  37.00 

do.  Pure  Raw  Bone,  per  ton .  38.00 

Matfield  Fertilizer,  No.  1 .  45.00 

do.  do.  No.  2 .  ; .  .  30.00 

Homestead  Superphosphate,  per  ton  .  40.00 

do  Tobacco  Grower,  per  ton .  60.00 

Banner  Raw  Bone  Flour,  per  ton  .  45.00 

Bowker’s  Wheat  Phosphate,  per  ton .  40.00 

.  do.  Acid  Phosphate,  per  ton . 25,00 

do.  Soluble  Bone,  per  ton .  35.00 

do.  Grain  Phosphate,  per  ton . 40.00 

do.  Hill  and  Drill  Phosphate,  per  ton . 45.00 

Stockbridge  Corn  manure,  per  ton  .  50.00 

do.  Potato  manure,  per  ton .  50.00 

Stockbridge  Rye  Manure,  per  toil . . 45.00 

do.  Wheat  Manure,  per  ton .  45.00 

do.  Seeding  Down  Manure,  per  ton .  40.00 

Walton,  Wliann  &  Co.’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton..  40.00 
Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00 


101,783  Acres  of  Grapes. 


1J3)453}827  Gallons  of  Wine,  Value, 
$13,276,175. 

An  effort  has  been  made,  in  Washington,  by  Wm. 
McMurtrie,  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  extent  of  Grape  Culture  in  this  country.  From 
answers  to  15,000  circulars  and  other  sources,  the  esti¬ 
mates  annexed  here  have  been  prepared.  The  States 
are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  estimated  value  of  the 


product. 

Acres. 

1.  California . 

2.  Ohio . 

3.  Georgia . 

..  2,991 

4.  Missouri . . 

5.  New  Mexico . 

. .  3,150 

6.  Illinois . 

7.  Alabama . 

..  1,111 

8.  New  York . 

..  12,646 

9.  Iowa . 

..  1.470 

10.  Mississippi . 

432 

11.  North  Carolina... 

. .  2,639 

12.  New  Jersev . 

..  1,967 

13.  Virginia . 

. .  2,099 

14.  Kansas.. . 

..  3,542 

15.  Utah  . . 

..  658 

16.  Pennsylvania . 

..  1,944 

17,  Arkansas., . 

18.  Indiana . 

..  3,851 

19  Tennessee . . 

..  1,128 

20.  Kentuckv . . 

, .  1,850 

21.  Michigan. . 

22.  West  Virginia _ 

.  2,266 

466 

23.  Texas  .......  . . . . 

..  850 

21.  South  Carolina... 

..  193 

25.  Maryland . 

26.  Wisconsin. . 

27.  Florida . 

83 

28.  Massachusetts.... 

29.  Oregon. . . 

..  226 

30.  Nebraska . 

..  280 

31.  Connecticut ...... 

64 

32.  Delaware . 

..  125 

33.  Maine  . 

71 

34.  Minnesota . 

63 

35.  Rhode  Island . 

55 

Galls. Wine, 
13,557,155 
1 ,632,073 
903,244 
1,824,207 
908,500 
1,047,875 
422,672 
584,148 
334,970 
209,845 
334,701 
205,122 
262,479 
226,249 
114,975 
114,565 
72,750 
99,566 
64,797 
81,170 

62.831 
71,026 
35,528 
16,988 
21,805 
10,968 
11,180 

•  3,838 

16,900 
5,767 
5,336 
4,050 
1,500 

2.831 
262 


Valuation. 

$4,046,866 

1,627,927 

1,335,522 

1,320,050 

980,250 

809,547 

399,705 

387,309 

346,399 

310,533 

268,819 

223,867 

200,045 

190,821 

175,825 

128,097 

112,402 

91,719 

90,796 

80,909 

75,617 

61,462 

44,705 

22,356 

19,151 

15,560 

15,415 

10.050 

9,240 

8,982 

6,076 

4,050 

2,850 

2,446 
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Wheat  Brills, — This  is  the  time  of  year  when 
many  are  looking  about  for  1  the  best  grain  drill.”  It 
is  a  hard  matter  to  tell  just  which  drill  is  ”  the  best.” 
As  with  other  leading  farm  machines,  mowers,  reapers, 
etc.,  there  are  many  that  seem  to  be  just  what  a  grain 
drill  should  be,  that  to  choose  among  those  conceded  to 
be  in  the  first  class  is  a  very  difficult  matter.  The  best 
are  all  so  good  that  one  can  hardly  go  amiss,  and  it 
makes  little  difference  if  taste,  or  an  acquaintance  with 
a  particular  style  influences  the  selection.  In  making 
the  purchase,  however,  other  things  being  the  same,  it 
is  best  to  select  the  drill  that  has  its  factory  nearest  at 
hand,  or  is  represented  by  an  agent  close  by.  The  best 
of  machines  will  need  repairs,  and  most  frequently  at 
just  that  time  when  a  day  makes  a  great  difference,  so 
the  quicker  the  new  part  can  be  obtained  the  better. 
We  would  repeat  here  what  is  stated  in  the  Notes,  that 
it  is  true  economy  to  sow  grain  with  a  drill,  except  in 
those  stony,  or  stumpy,  newly-cleared  fields,  where  a 
drill  would  neither  do  its  work  well  nor  with  safety. 

Reliable  Business  Men,  those  who  have 
both  the  ability  and  the  intention,  to  do  what  they 
promise,  are  the  only  ones  invited  10  use  the  business- 
pages  of  this  journal,  and  those  in  charge  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  are  under  positive  instructions  to  admit  no  others 
at  any  price;  and  they  try  to  live  up  to  it,  and  generally 
do,  though  once  in  a  while  they  may  make  a  mistake — to 
err  is  human— but  this  seldom  occurs.  Wc  could  make  a 
fortune  in  a  single  year,  and  supply  the  paper  at  lower 
rates,  if  the  advertising  pages  were  thrown  open  to  those 
who  gladly  pay  high  prices,  as  they  can  afford  to, 
because  they  give  little  for  much.  But  we  mean  our  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  shall  be  a  valuable  source  of  trustworthy 
information  to  our  readers.— When  ordering  from,  or  cor¬ 
responding  with  any  of  our  advertisers,  or  sending  for 
catalogues,  etc.,  it  is  iveil  to  state  that  you  are  a  reader 
of  this  Journal.  They  will  know  what  we  expect,  and 
what  you  expect  of  them  as  to  prompt  and  fair  treatment. 


Shelter  for  Swine.  -It  is  a  common  belief  jthat 
the  “keeping  ”  of  an  animal  is  much  influenced  by  the 
care,  shelter,  etc.,  which  it  receives.  The  economic 
value  of  the  proper  shelter  of  swine  during  the  cold 
weather  of  early  winter  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  ex¬ 
periments  of  Prof.  Shelton,  given  in  full  on  page  314. 
A  careful  reading  of  these  experiments,  together  with 
the  tables,  will  show  the  value  in  dollars  and  cents,  of 
housing  farm  stock,  and  we  hope  lead  many  who  now 
neglect  this  important  matter,  to  provide  suitable  shel¬ 
ter  for  their  swine,  as  well  as  other  farm  animals.  It  is 
both  humane  and  economical,  a  double  reason  therefore, 
for  making  the  animals  as  comfortable  as  possible  dur¬ 
ing  the  severe  weather  of  our  winters. 

The  New  York  Horticultural  Society, 

we  are  informed  by  Mr.Murkland,  its  efficient  Secretary, 
will  hold  no  exhibition  this  month,  August,  but  it  is 
proposed  to  begin  an  interesting  series  of  exhibitions 
and  meetings  in  September,  the  date  of  the  first  of  which 
will  be,  unless  otherwise  announced,  on  the  first  Tues¬ 
day  of  the  month.  Any  change  will  be  duly  published. 


1881.] 
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Birds  and  Fruits. 

Fruit  growers  are  sometimes  in  a  quandary. 
They  are  advised  to  encourage  the  birds  in 
order  that  they  may  eat  the  insects ;  but 
when  these  turn  around  and  eat  all  the  fruit, 
the  growers  wonder  if  they  are  any  better 
off  .than  they  would  have  been  had  they  let 
the  insects  take  the  fruit.  In  our  cultivation 
we  have  sadly  upset  “  the  balance  of  nature.” 
In  the  natural  order  of  things  there  was 
enough  for  all.  Fruit  was  only  required  to 
furnish  seed  for  the  continuance  of  the 
plant ;  insects  might  eat  a  share,  and  the 
birds  could  eat  some  insects  ;  the  birds  were 
not  so  numerous  but  there  were  enough  in¬ 
sects  for  them  and  sufficient  fruit  to  give 
them  a  dessert.  In  cultivation  we  persist  in 
planting  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  fruit  shrubs 
or  trees  where  naturally  there  was  but  one, 
and  these  of  more  prolific  and  more  tempting- 
kinds;  we  give  more  food  to  insects,  and  more 
insects  and  fruits  to  birds,  and  the  natural 
order  of  things  is  disturbed.  In  some  States 
there  are  laws  to  prevent  the  shooting  of 
certain  birds  that  are  regarded  as  beneficial 
as  insect  eaters.  This  does  not  altogether 
suit  the  fruit  growers,  who  ask,  “  why  should 
I  fatten  the  birds  upon  my  grapes,  for  them 
to  be  shot  on  their  migration  southward  by 
the  people  in  the  next  State  who  have  no 
such  law?”  Our  correspondent  “S.  R.  L.,” 
is  in  trouble  about  his  cherries  ;  he  is  willing 
to  give  the  birds  even  the  larger  share,  but 
he  would  like  to  taste  the  fruit  himself.  He 
asks  what  lie  can  do.  Unless  he  can  make 
a  stuffed  cat,  or  some  other  “scare-crow” 
answer,  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  6ave  his 
cherries,  unless  he  adopts  the  English  method 
of  covering  his  trees  with  a  net.  In  Europe 
nets  are  made  for  the  purpose,  but  we  have 
not  known  of  such  here.  In  some  localities 
old  fishing  nets  have  been  used  over  straw¬ 
berry  beds,  and  perhaps  such  would  answer 
for  cherry  trees,  though  more  in  alarming 
the  birds  than  through  any  real  protection. 
Horticulture  has  been  defined  as  “  a  contin¬ 
uous  fight  with  insects,”  but  it  looks  as  if  we 
must  include  birds  so  far  as  cherries  go. 


A  Cure  for  a  Kicking*  Cow. — Mr. 

“  G.  B.  R.,”  Allegany  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes :  “  I 
will  give  my  cure  for  a  kicking  cow  which 
in  my  experience  has  proved  to  be  better  than 
the  device  described  by  Mr.  Romig  in  the 
May  American  Agriculturist,  page  200.  Take 
a  piece  of  wire  long  enough  to  pass  around 
the  under  jaw,  and  fasten  it  together  at  the 
ends,' so  that  it  can  be  # easily  slipped  on  and 
off  the  jaw.  To  prevent  her  throwing  it  out, 
pass  a  strap  with  a  buckle  through  the  wire 
and  over  the  neck  and  buckle  it.  Tie  into 
the  wire  a  rope  long  enough  to  reach  back  to 
the  milker’s  knee,  and  when  the  cow  gives 
signs  of  a  intention  to  kick,  give  the  rope  a 
sudden  jerk,  which  will  at  once  turn  her  at¬ 
tention  from  her  udder  to  her  jaw,  and  she 
will  actually  forget  to  kick.  I  have  found  it 
to  work  like  a  charm  after  repeated  failures 
with  appliances  used  at  the  rear  of  the  cow.” 


Sweet  Cucumber  l*icltles. — We  are  in 

doubt  whether  to  answer  “  W.  H.  P,,”  White 
Co.,  Ark.,  here  or  in  the  Boys  and  Girl’s 
Columns.  He  writes:  “My  little  daughter 
(10  years  of  age),  and  my  sole  house-keeper, 
wishes  the  American  Agriculturist  to  give 
her  a  recipe  for  making  sweet  cucumber 
pickles.” — We  suppose  that  our  little  house¬ 


keeper  refers  to  the  sweet  pickles  made  from 
ripe  or  overgrown  cucumbers.  The  cucum¬ 
bers  should  be*pared,  opened  lengthwise,  and 
the  seeds  and  surrounding  pulp  removed, 
leaving  only  the  firm,  seedless  portion.  This 
is  then  to  be  cut  into  pieces  of  convenient 
size.  The  pieces  should  then  be  put  into 
water  and  cooked,  with  gentle  simmering 
until  a  straw  will  pass  through  them  easily, 
when  they  are  to  be  thrown  upon  a  colander, 
to  drain  and  cool.  Place  in  a  jar,  and  for 
each  seven  pounds  of  cucumber  prepare  the 
vinegar  as  follows  :  One  quart  of  vinegar,  8 
lbs.  of  Sugar;  Cinnamon  (whole  but  broken 
small),  4  oz. ;  Cloves  (whole),  2  oz.  Boil  the 
vinegar,  sugar  and  spices  together  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  pour  over  the  pieces  of  cucum¬ 
ber.  Pour  off  the  vinegar,  boil  and  return 
every  day  for  three  days,  and  then  put  away 
for  use.  This  same  process  may  be  used  for 
the  firm  rind  of  watermelon  and  for  pears, 
peaches,  and  other  fruits.  The  spices  may  vary 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  house-keeper. 


Injured  Leaves — “  fifiose  Biig-s.” — 

A  number  of  injured  leaves  have  come  to  us 
with  the  inquiry:  “What  is  the  cause  of 
this  trouble?”  The  dark  patches  upon  the 
leaves  sent  may  be  caused  by  insects  ;  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  epidermis  is  eaten  away  ;  then  the 
juices  of  the  injured  leaf  are  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  soon  become  dry,  when  the  leaf 
turns  black  in  larger  or  smaller  spaces,  and 
is  injured  and  rendered  useless  in  so  far  as 
this  change  takes  place.  It  is  fairly  safe  to 
reckon  this  injury  done  to  the  plants  against 
the  Rose-bug  ( Macrodactylus  subspinosus),  as 
this  insect  gets  much  of  its  fiving  from  the 
juices  of  various  plants  which  are  punctured 
by  them.  The  Rose-bug,  or  beetle,  is  not 
large,  being  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  is  covered  with  ashy  down.  It 
makes  up  in  numbers  what  it  lacks  in  size, 
some  years  being  very  numerous  and  destruc¬ 
tive.  These  beetles  are  abundant  on  cherry 
trees,  and  in  gathering  time  are  a  serious  in¬ 
convenience  to  the  pickers.  The  female  de¬ 
posits  her  eggs  in  the  ground.  The  young 
hatch  in  about  three  weeks,  and  begin  their 
work  of  feeding  upon  the  roots  of  plants. 
The  beetle  is  active  for  about  one  month 
(June),  and  this  is  the  only  time  that  any 
remedy  can  be  successfully  applied;  this  con¬ 
sists  in  hand-picking  and  killing  them. 


Fraxinella  —  “  The  CJas  JPlant.”— 

As  an  ornamental  plant  the  old  Fraxinella 
(Dictamnus  Fraxinella),  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing.  It  has  handsome  foliage,  and  the 
stem,  about  two  feet  high,  is  terminated  by 
a  long  spike  of  showy  flowers  which  are  pale 
pink,  handsomely  veined  with  red  ;  there  is 
also  a  pure  white  vai-iety.  The  leaves  and  all 
parts  of  the  plant  abound  in  an  oil  which  is 
very  pleasant  to  many,  though  we  confess 
that  the  “lemon”  odor  is  too  strongly  mixed 
with  that  of  turpentine  for  us  to  praise  it 
very  highly.  One  of  our  best  known  culti¬ 
vators  of  hardy  perennials  said  to  us  several 
years  ago,  that  if  obliged  to  restrict  himself 
to  a  single  perennial,  he  would  select  the 
Fraxinella.  It  has  one  peculiarity  that  does 
not  seem  to  be  generally  known.  Its  oil 
glands  are  so  abundant  that  on  a  warm  day 
the  vapor  of  the  oil  is  given  off  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  bum  with  a  flash.  If  a  lighted 
match  be  brought  near  its  base  the  whole 
flower  cluster  will  be  enveloped  in  a  sheet  of 
flame  which  flashes  far  up  above  it.  One  ex¬ 


pects  to  find  the  flowers  scorched  and  ruined, 
but  it  is  so  sudden  that  no  damage  is  done, 
and  if  the  weather  is  warm  the  cluster  is 
ready  to  be  burned  again  the  next  evening. 
The  plant  is  worth  cultivating  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  it  affords  children,  and  we  have  seen 
older  persons  quite  as  much  astonished  at 
the  pyrotechnic  display  which  it  furnishes. 

4i«iaclc  Crass  is  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  pests  to  eradicate  ;  ordinary  cultivation, 
that  which  answers  for  most  weeds,  only 
causes  it  to  grow  with  unusual  vigor.  This 
comes  from  the  nature  of  the  plant,  it  having 
long  underground  stems,  with  roots  and  shoots 
springing  from  every  joint,  or  capable  of  so 
doing  should  the  stock  be  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
passing  cultivator.  The  leading  methods  of 
eradication  are  :  to  use  a  flat-toothed  cultiva¬ 
tor,  one  that  will  shave  the  ground  instead  of 
running  deep,  and  pass  it  an  inch  or  so  below 
the  surface  ;  this  cuts  off  all  shoots  as  they 
start  up,  but  does  not  divide  the  horizontal 
running  root-stocks.  The  plants  die  of  ex¬ 
haustion  in  endeavoring  to  throw  up  stems 
to  bear  leaves  and  seeds.  The  second  method 
is  to  use  a  grubber,  and  tear  the  plants  bodi¬ 
ly  from  the  soil,  when  they  are  gathered  by 
the  use  of  a  long-toothed  rake,  and  burned. 

Beautifying-  tlie  School  Yards. — 

If  the  school  yards  of  Michigan  do  not  show 
a  marked  improvement  it  will  not  be  for  lack 
of  opportunity.  Messrs.  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co., 
of  Detroit,  offer  to  furnish  free,  and  the 
Michigan  State  Horticultural  Society  aid  in 
the  distribution  of  25  packets  of  flower  seeds 
to  each  school  which  shall,  under  certain 
conditions,  apply  for  them.  This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  project,  and  we  hope  much  success  may 
attend  it.  The  trouble  in  a  comparatively 
new  country,  like  Michigan,  is  that  many 
school-houses  have  no  yards.  The  officers 
of  the  Hort.  Society  suggest  that  this  lack 
should  be  supplied  by  the  people  of  the 
district,  in  order  that  the  children  may  have 
and  enjoy  the  flowers  ;  if  this  be  done,  the 
offer  of  Messrs.  Ferry  will  be  doubly  beneficial. 

14  A  Burn  Heap.”— There  is  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  material  around  ever y  farm  house 
and  the  out-buildings,  that  is  best  known  by 
the  name  of  “  rubbish.”  It  is  not  fit  for  the 
compost  heap,  and  is  unsightly  if  left  either 
in  an  ungathered  state,  or  put  in  a  pile  ;  in 
fact,  its  only  valuable  shape  is  in  ashes,  and 
its  proper  place  is  in  the  “burn  heap.”.  Of 
such  is  the  pea-brush  that  has  served  its  pe¬ 
riod  of  usefulness,  the  prunings  from  the 
trees  of  the  yard — the  blight-struck  branches, 
etc.  The  “  burn  heap  ”  should  be  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  place,  but  still  not  distant,  and 
a-way  from  all  buildings,  where  it  can  be  fired 
with  safety,  as  the  material  to  be  burned  ac¬ 
cumulates.  If  any  weeds  have  been  neg¬ 
lected  until  ripened  seeds  have  formed,  they 
had  best  go  to  the  “  burn  heap”  rather  than 
the  compost  heap — one  of  each  of  which 
should  be  kept  on  every  farm. 

American  Knee-Horses. — That  two 
of  the  greatest  prizes  for  racing  were  won 
by  American  colts  in  quick  succession,  is 
something  very  creditable  to  the  American 
breeders  of  horses.  We  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  horse  racing,  in  itself,  but  realizing  the 
stimulus  such  victories  have  upon  horse-breed¬ 
ing,  and  therefore  the  improvement  of  road¬ 
sters,  we  cheerfully  record  this  triumph  for 
our  breeders  of  improved  horse  flesh. 
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Tlie  Small  Fruit  Cullurlst,  by  A.  S.  Fuller. 

The  first  work  devoted  exclusively  to  Small  Fruits 
in  this  or  auy  country  was  the  one  of  which  the 
title  is  given  above.  The  eminent  Doct.  Lucas,  at 
the  head  of  the  leading  school  of  horticulture  in 
Germany,  found  this  work  so  well  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  European  fruit  growers,  that,  immediately 
after  receiving  it,  he  wrote  for  permission  to  trans¬ 
late  it  into  German,  a  request  which  was  complied 
with,  and  it  is  now  the  European,  as  it  has  been 
the  American  standard  work.  With  a  view  to 


SILOS— ENSILAGE. 

Do  you  want  to  learn  all  abtftit  the  Making  ol 
Silos  and  the  Preservation  of  Crops  in  a  fresh 
green  state  through  the  winter  months— then  you 
should  purchase  Dr.  George  Thurber’s  Volume, 
alluded  to  elsewhere  in  this  paper.  He  is  the 
recognized  American  authority  on  all  such 


Rifles,  Shot-Guns,  Pistols, 


bring  the  work  up  to  the  present  time,  and  abreast 
with  the  progress  that  has  been  made  since  it  first 
appeared,  the  author  has  thoroughly  revised,  and 
wherever  it  was  necessary,  rewritten  the  volume, 
thus  making  it  essentially  a  new  work.  Those  who 
intend  to  set  out  plantations  of  small  fruits,  whether 
for  market  or  for  home  use,  should  be  aware  of  the 
great  advantages  of  fall  planting.  In  the  climate 
of  the  Northern  States,  the  soil  is  in  the  best  con¬ 
dition  for  planting,  in  autumn,  and  the  general 
weather  of  the  fall  months  allows  the  plants  to  be¬ 
come  well  established  before  cold  weather  sets  in. 
The  work  can  be  much  better  done  during  the 
autumn  weather,  than  in  the  cold,  wet  days  of  our 
uncertain  springs.  To  all  who  would  plant  any  of 
the  small  fruits,  this  work  comes  as  a  most  season¬ 
able  guide.  Of  course  in  such  a  work  the  prin¬ 
cipal  changes  must  be  in  discarding  old  varieties 
and  in  noticing  the  new  ones.  In  this  respect  the 
information  here  given  will  be  found  quite  up  to 
the  present  time.  Published  by  the  Orange  Judd 
Company.  Post-paid,  $1.50. 


Painting;  Made  Faster  and  Cheaper.— 

A  little  paint  on  the  dwelling,  and  its  surroundings— 
outbuildings,  fences,  etc.— will  add  to  the  salable  value 
of  any  place,  however  small,  many  times  the  cost  of  the 
paint.  Implements,  tools,  fences,  indeed  any  wood¬ 
work  exposed  to  rain,  or  dew,  and  sun,  will  remain 
effective  at  least  twice  as  long  on  the  average,  if  pro¬ 
tected  by  paint. —“Division  of  Labor,”  is  accomplish¬ 
ing  in  the  line  of  painting  what  it  is  doing  in  almost 
every  other  industry.  It  is  not  necessary  now  to  call 
in  the  skill  of  a  long  experienced  mixer  of  paints, 
with  his  array  of  cans,  grinding  stones,  pigments, 
oils,  driers,  etc.,  and  have  him  spend  half  the  day  in 
getting  ready  to  begin.  A  large  establishment,  using 
steam  power,  with  few  employees,  now  does  all  the  work 
formerly  done  in  a  thousand  separate  paint  shops,  and 
does  it  far  better,  in  the  way  of  perfect  grinding,  mix¬ 
ing,  and  toning.  Thousands  of  pounds  are  ground, 
toned,  and  made  all  ready  for  instant  application  at  one 
operation.  Instead  of  half  a  score  or  more  of  cans  or 
parcels,  the  painter  can  now  open  a  keg,  large  or  small, 
take  out  the  needed  quantity,  and,  with  brush  in  hand, 
set  to  work  at  once.  It  is  even  said  that  the  saving  of 
small  cans  and  packing  will  pay  a  fair  profit  to  the  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments.  The  manufacturers,  having 
prepared  a  large  amount  of  each  shade  and  quality,  apply 
it  upon  sample  cards  which  are  numbered  and  sent 
to  purchasers,  with  estimates  of  the  quantity  required 
for  each  hundred  square  feet  of  surface,  for  one, 
two,  or  three  coatings.  It  is  therefore  only  necessary 
to  order  a  can,  keg,  or  barrel,  of  any  particular  color 
or  shade  and  quality  desired,  giving  the  number  of  the 
sample  card.  As  the  paint  is  all  ready,  for  ordinary 
plain  work  many  people  can  apply  it  themselves,  almost 
as  easily  as  a  coat  of  whitewash  ;  or  employ  an  ordinary 
painter,  who  can  do  a  full  day’s  work  in  putting  it  on. 
It  will  be  obvious  to  any  one,  that  paints  thus  prepared 
by  wholesale,  and  by  steam  power,  can  be  furnished  at 
much  lower  rates  for  the  same  quality.  The  II.  W. 
Johns’  Manufacturing  Co.,  whose  card  is  usually  found 
in  our  advertising  columns,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
makers  of  ready  mixed  paint  in  this  country.  One  of 
their  specialties  is  the  “  Asbestos  Paint,”  which  we 
have  referred  to  in  former  numbers. 


Universitj  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


matters. 


LORD’S  PRAYER  ! 

We  willteach  you  tliis style  of 

SHORTHAND! 

by  mail  or  personally  for 
$159  and  guarantee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Situations  pro¬ 
cured  lor  pupils  when  com¬ 
petent.  Send  for  Circular. 
CHAFFEE  A  HULL,  Oswego,  «I.  1 . 


—  - .  \  j  a 


! 


Pot  -  Grown  Plants  at  Layer 
Plant  Prices.  Don’t  buy  before  see¬ 
ing  my  Special  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Address. 


E.  S.  JUDKINS, 

E.  Providence  Centre,  R.  I. 


POT 

GROWN 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

$1  per  100  .  200  for  $3.50. 

Send  for  List  of  Varieties. 

WM.  H.  MOON,  Morrieville,  Pa. 


MARK’S  PATENT  ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS. 


v) 


[With  Rubber  hands  and  feet.  First  Premiums. 
Vein  Patents  with  important  improvements.  The 
nost  reliable  comfortable  and  useful.  Illustrated 
mmphlet  of  120  pages,  containing  valuable  in¬ 
formation  sent  Free  to  those  giving  satisfactory 
description  of  their  case.  U.  S.  Government  Man- 
ifacturer.  Soldiers’  attention  specially  invited. 
A.  A.  MARKS,  691  Broadway,  N.  V. 


T7IRST-CLASS  NEBRASKA  STOCK  FARM. 

X*  920  acres ;  350  plowed ;  cuts  600  tons  Hay:  300  head 
horses  and  cattle,  full  set  implements,  all  for  $20,000  cash. 
Also  one  Small  Farm.  Address,  R.  C.  ELDRIDGE,  Neligh, 
Antelope  Co.,  Nebraska. 


EJP  r\  W  A  "DTI  PRODUCE  COMMIS- 
.  0£  U.  VV  AJAiJJj  SION  MERCHANTS. 

( established  1845.)  Send  for  Circular  of  Great  Value, 
giving  full  instructions  for  snipping 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  and  PRODUCE. 
No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

Ref.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  \  ork  City. 


Of  Every  Description. 

To  meet  the  wishes  and  constant  inquiries  from  our 
readers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  we  have  a  Depart¬ 
ment  specially  devoted  to  supplying  whatever  may  be 
desired,  in  the  way  of  good  GUNS,  etc.,  of  any  and  all 
kinds;  Ammunition;  Equipments;  Tent  and  other  Out¬ 
fits  ;  Fishing  Tackle ;  Stuffed  Birds,  etc.,  etc.  Informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  all  these  matters  cheerfully  given. 

We  have  on  hand  and  can  supply : 

SHOT-GUNS. 

Muzzle-loading,  double-barrel,  London  make,  genuine  twist 

barrels . . $11.00 

Breech-loading,  double-barrel,  made  by  Wm.  Moore  &  Co., 
London,  twist  barrels,  12-bore,  $20.  10-bore,  $20.75. 
Double  and  single  barrel  breech-loaders,  made  by  Rem¬ 
ington,  Parker,  Colt,  and  other  reliable  manufacturers. 
RIFLES. 

Remington's  New  Frontier  Rifle,  9  shots.  24-incli  barrel, 

uses  Government  cartridges  (45-caliber) . $22.00 

Also,  all  varieties  of  Rifles,  made  by  Remington,  Win¬ 
chester,  Sharp,  Ballard,  Smith  &  Wesson,  Stevens,  etc.,  in¬ 
cluding  Repeaters,  Hunting  and  Target  Rifles,  of  various 
calibers,  both  breech  and  muzzle  loaders. 

REVOLVERS. 

Excellent  5-shot,  guaranteed  Steel  Barrel  and  Cylinder 
32  caliber,  for  long  or  short  Cartridge.  Sent  post-paid  by 
mail  for  $2.50 — Also  a  32-caliber  Steel  Barrel  and  Cylinder, 
7-shot,  for  $1.25  by  mail. 

Also  :  Remington’s.  Colt’s,  Smith  &  Wesson’s,  and  all  the 
other  first-class  Revolvers,  from  $3  up  to  $.’5. 

AMMUNITION. 

Cartridges,  Brass,  and  Paper  Shells,  Caps,  Wads,  etc.,  etc. 

FISHING  TACKLE. 

Rods,  Reels,  Lines,  Hooks,  Artificial  Bait,  Flies,  Spoons, 
etc.  Tents,  and  Camping  Out  fits. 

STUFFED  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 

in  great  variety;  also  Taxidermist's  Supplies.  Skins  of  all 
kinds,  stuffed  and  mourned. 

All  residing  near,  or  visiting  the  city,  are  invited  to  call 
and  see  the  stock. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

751  Broadway,  New  York, 
(Opposite  Astor  Place.) 


Patented  in  Europe,  America 

Dated  in  XI.  S. 


>ica,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 

July  3d,  1877. 


A  highly  concentrated  liquid  for  dipping  or  washing  Sheep,  cattle,  horses,  dogs,  pigs,  fowls,  etc.,  Killing  Ticks,  lice, 
fleas,  maggots,  all  insects  and  interna]  parasites.  Curing  Scab,  foot-rot,  mange,  sores,  wounds,  etc.,  preventing  scratch¬ 
ing  and  pulling,  promoting  the  growth  of  wool  and  flesh,  and  for  other  purposes. 

One  gallon  makes  “Dip”  for  200  Sheep  for  Ticks,  and  for  at  least  50  Sheep  for  Soab. 

Does  not  require  1 
applied,  and  alway 

protecting  nature,  i.uu  uuco  HU,  n.,u  un  1U  Diuimy  ...  luoi.  me  o  r,  1 1  j  ouu  auu  luuoc,  ill.  _ 

silky,  and  develops  that  bright  bloom  so  much  prized  bv  flockmasters.  Increases  flesh.  Repays  cost  four  times  over. 
Harmless  to  animal,  person,  or  clothing,  and  available  for  internal  ,e,  being  positively  non-polsonous  and  non-corrosive. 
Its  high  concentration  renders  it  easy  and  cheap  to  transport.  It  is  superior  to  any  other  "  Dip  ”  In  all  respects,  having 
every  good  quality  without  auy  disadvantage  whatever,  and  the  cost  is  less.  It  is  also  a  “  fly  ”  and  sown-seed  protector, 
and  a  fertilizer,  etc.,  etc. 

Cheap,  Harmless,  Clean,  Pleasant,  Convenient.  Rapid,  Infallible. 

Officially  teBted  by  Government  analysis.  Awarded  “  Diploma  ”  of  “  New  England  Agricultural  Society,"  and  “  Special 
First  Premium  ”  at  “  Pennsylvania  State  Fair."  Endorsed  bv  American  Agriculturist,  “Rural  New  Yorker,”  Henry  Stew¬ 
art,  Esq..  N.  J.,  author  of  “The  Shepherd’s  Manual,”  H.  J.  Chamberlin,  Esq.,  Texas,  and  many  other  leading  authorities. 

Price,  $2  per  gallon.  Shipped  in  Barrels,  Drums,  Gallon  Cans,  and  Quart  Sample  Bottles,  by  the  sole  manufacturers” 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Agent, 

ALFRED  MITCHELL,  234  Broadway,  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  (P.  O.  Box  517). 

Prospectus  containing  testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the  world  mailed  free.  Mention  this  paper.  Agents  wanted. 


Columbia  Veterinary  College, 

And  School  of  Comparative  Medicine. 

217  EAST  34th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
Regular  Term  opened  Oct.  S,  1881. 

This  College  is  decidedly  the  best  In  the  country  for  ob¬ 
taining  a  thoroughly  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of 
veterinary  medicine.  Instruction  is  given  on  the  plan  fol¬ 
lowed  by  our  best  human  medical  schools.  For  catalogues 
and  further  information,  apply  to  Dean  E.  S.  BATES,  M.  D. 
Y.  S.,  217  E.  34th  Street,  New  York. 


•maama 


^PERFECTED “  BUTTER  COLOR 

It  Gives  Batter  the  gllt»edged  color  the  year  round.  The  largest  Butter  Buyers  recommend  its  use. 
Thousands  of  Dairymen  say  IT  IS  PERFECT.  Used  by  all  the  best  Creameries.  Awarded  the  Inter* 
national  Diploma  at  N.  Y.  Dairy  Fair.  Ask  your  druggist  or  merchant  for  it;  or  write  to  ask what  it  is,  what 
It  costs,  who  usestt,  where  to  get  It.  WELLS*  RICHARDSON  Jk  CO.*  Proprietors*  Burlington*  Vt* 


jf  USE  jfONLY>fTH  IS>f-T  HE  j^FIR  STRAND  JfTHE>fBEST^ 
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The  Globe  Washboard. 

Is  Still  the  Best. 


HOUSEKEEPERS,  ATTENTION! 

The  Improved 

UNION  CHURN. 

Zi  03 

<o 


H 


COE 


It  is  Warranted  to  be 
all  right.  You  run  no 
risk  in  buying  one. 

Send  for  Circulars  with  full 
details  of  either  or  both  these 
articles  to  the 


UNION  MANF’G  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Galvanized  Wire  Nettings. 

NEAT,  CHEAP,  DURABLE. 


For  enclosing  Poultry  Yards,  Rabbit  Hutches,  and  Fishing 
Ponds.  Useful  for  Garden  and  Ornamental  Fencing,  and 
training  floral  vines. 

Send  for  prices.  Orders  or  letters  of  inquiry  will  receive 
prompt  attention.  Address, 

BROCKNER,  EVANS  &  CO., 
Manufacturers  of  Portable  Poultry  Houses,  Steel  Wire  Bale 
Ties,  Wire  Work,  etc.  Importers  of  Galvanized  Wire  Net¬ 
tings  and  Sheep  Fencing,  and  Dealers  in  Patent  Steel  Barb 
Fence  Wire. 

New  York  Office,  422  West  Street. 


THOROUGHBRED  &  CROSS  BREED  JERSEY  STOCK. 

10  Thorougnbred  Heifers  and  Cows,  3  to  8  years  old. 

5  “  Bulls,  8  months  to  3  years  old. 

10  “  Heifers,  6  to  8  months  old. 

5  “  Yearlings  past,  in  calf. 

All  the  above  are  registered  or  entitled  to  registry  in  tiie 
A.  J.  C.  Club  Register. 

25  Cross-breed  Heifers  and  Cows  2  to  7  years  old.  These 
are  a  mixture  of  the  two  breeds.  Jerseys  and  Ayrehires  the 
best  Family  or  Butter  Cows  I  have  ever  bred.  All  are  rich 
milkers  and  butter-makers.  Some  of  them  .-lb.  Cows.  No 
printed  circulars  issued.  My  prices  range  from  $45  for  a 
high  grade  Heifer  <  alf,  to  $500  for  the  best  thoroughbred 
Cow.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  examine  the  Stock  in  per¬ 
son,  in  preference  to  my  own  selection. 

THOMAS  PITCH,  New  Loudou.  Conn, 


BLOODED  STOOL. 

Thoroughbred  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Hogs,  Fancy  Poultry,  Sporting 
and  Farm  Dogs,  all  bred  from 
=  the  Choicest  Imported  aud 
f  prize-winning  strains  and  for 
:  sale  at  fair  prices.  Write  for 
:  what  you  want  and  ask  for 
Burpee's  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Bent  FREE.  Address  plainly,  W.  ATLEE  BL’Kl’KE 
AGO..  321  Cliur'O*  Street.  Philadelphia,  t’u. 


Lacfoscope 

by  which  the  percentage  of  cream  in  milk  can  be  de¬ 
termined  easily  and  accurately  in  3  minutes.  Invaluable  to 
every  dairyman  and  milk  dealer.  Send  for  circular. 

ELMORE  <fc  RICHARDS, 

4  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


LINCOLN  PATENT 

Channel  Can  Creamery. 

Deep  Setting  Perfected  without  Ice. 

Gets  all  the  Cream  iu  less  than  ten 
hours  with,  ordinary  well  or  running  water, 
or  in  two  hours  with  ice  water,  witli  less  than 
the  ice  called  for  by  any  other  process. 
Special  attention  given  to  fitting  out  large 
creameries. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Send  for  circular. 

WM.  E.  LINCOLN,  Warren,  Mass. 


THE  “LILLY” 

BUTTER-WORKER 

Sweeps  the  Field. 
Special  Premium  of  a  Silver 
Medal  at  late  Pennsylvania  State 
Fair.  First  Premium  at  the 
late  Connecticut  State  Hair,  and 
at  Dairymen’s  and  County  Fairs 
innumerable. 

For  ease  and  thorough  work  it 

is  absolutely  unequaled. 
Circulars  free. 

C.  H.  R.  TIUEBELS, 

No.  316  Race  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Rectangular  and 
Square  BOX 

Cheapest  aud  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  aud  always  reliable. 
Six  Bizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  lever  Butter 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 
CORNISH  &  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

ROSBINS  FAMILY  WASHlR 

is  se’f -operating,  requires  no  rubbing  or 
other  jabor,  does  not  wear  or  yellow  the 
clothes,  and  works  in  any  boiler  or  wash  pot. 
Sent  prepaid  to  any.  Kaiiroad  Express  Ouice 
east  of  Rocky  mountains  on  receipt  of  $3.50. 
Good  Agents  wan  ted,  male  and  female. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular,  testi¬ 
monials,  references.  &c.,  to 

BIS  SELL  M’F’G  CO., 

50  Barcl  y  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

■  ■■■■■  ■  in  itk  I  BB  A  ARTESIAN  WELL 

Iwlal  8  13  SS  OlElBfl!  DRILLING  &  MIN¬ 
OT  ELL  US  U  01  H  Hi  &9  rn  ERAL  PROSPECT- 

■  «  toMfel  ING  MACHINERY, 

and  how  to  use,  is  fully  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recommended 
by  the  “American  Agriculturist 99  in  the  November  Number  1879. 
Page  465.  Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  worked  by  man,  horse  or 
steam  power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  summer.and  very  profitable.  Can  get  good  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  nameaof  men  that  need  wells.  Send  for 
illustrated  price-list  and  terms  to  Agents.  Address, 

Pi**'*  Excavator  Co..  29  Eos©  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


SEWIN&MACWNES24® 
etsawsV??ailkim)S§mm:h 

The  Climax  Sash  Cord,  for  suspending 
sash,  fee.,  and  The  Perfect  Door  Spring, 
for  closing  doors  are  more  simple,  dur¬ 
able  and  economical  than  any  in  use. 
Oaoe  tried  no  ether  will  h©  used.  Agents  Wanted 
Send  for  circular  T.P.T.P.B.  Co.  328  7Ave.N.Y. 


St.  Louis  Office,  819  and  823  North  2d  Street. 


POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
$125  per  year.  Also  the  American 
Poultry  Yard ,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
inexistence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 

^  “POLLED  ANGUS, 

Or  Aberdeen  Cattle.” 

FRANK  D..  REDFIELD,  of  Batavia,  New  York,  is  breed¬ 
ing  and  importing  these  famous  cattle. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


JOH.V  I>.  VAY  DERYEKR, 

WHITE  HOUSE,  N.  J. 

BREEDER,  SHIPPER,  &.  IMPORTER 

Of  H.  R.  Jersey  Cattle  ;  I’oland-China,  Berkshire,  Yorkshire 
and  Jersey  Red  Swine;  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep; 
Bronze.  Narragansetts  and  White  Holland  Turkeys ;  Bremen 
and  Toulouse  Geese.  All  the  leading  varieties  of  land  and 
water  fowl. 


Novelty  Incubator. 

I  offer  this  as  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  best  Incubator  in 
the  market.  Costing  less  than  3  cts. 
perday for  oil.  Holds  1 00 Eggs. 

Price,  $30.00,  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  Also  Novelty  Hydro 
Mothers.  Prices,  S10.50  x 
S12.50.  Circulars  givingfull  par¬ 
ticulars  on  application. 

A.  G.  ATKINS,  Orange,  N.  J. 


JERSEY  RED  PIGS. 

CHOICE  PIGS  from  choice  stock,  now  ready  to  ship  at 
reasonable  prices.  Price-List  free. 

J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Bcck  Ig- Is,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
LeohoRns,  another  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 


ESSEX  PIGS  A  Specialty. 

75  to  100  Pedigree  Pigs  for  delivery  in  June,  six 
weeks  to  two  months  old.  Write  for  prices. 

Also  Brown  Leghorn  (prize  winners)  EGGS,  @  $1  per  doz., 
and  B.  B.  R.  G.  Bantam  Eggs  for  Hatching  limported),  @ 
$1.50  per  doz.,  in  new  baskets.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

C.  W.  CANFIELD,  Bradford  Co.,  Athens,  Pa. 


University  of  tie  State  of  New  York. 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October, 
each  year.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  A.  LIAUTAKD,  M.D.V.S., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


and  Horsemen. 

When  buying  Harness,  insist  on 
your  dealtr  for  the  Tobias 
Zinc  Crupper,  instead  of  any 
made  of  leather.  A  cure  and  pre¬ 
ventive  of  sore  docks.  The 
Crupper  is  made  of  heavy  sheet 
zinc,  polished  to  the  brightness 
of  stiver  with  a  surface  smooth 
as  glass ;  rot  and  water-proof ; 
strong  and  durable,  and  will  last 
a  lifetime  Should  your  dealer 
fail  to  have  them,  we  will  for¬ 
ward  a  sample  to  auy  address, 
postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
5Cc.  iu  postage  stamps.  If  t  oods 
are  not  as  represented,  ri  turn 
them  to  us,  and  we  will  refund 
you  your  money.  We  mean  just 
what  we  say.  In  ordering,  ad¬ 
dress 

ZINC  CRUPPER  M’F’G  CO., 

Freeport,  Ill. 

References  :  1st  National  Bank, 
2d  National.  Knowlton  Bros.,  and 
German  Bank,  Freeport,  Ill. 


m£ 


PATENTED 
187-4^ 


llal  M  Composed 

largely  of  powder- 
»  V9  id  Mica  or  Isinglass,  is 

the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST 
lubricator  in  the  world.  It  is  the  best 
77  because  it  does  not  gum,  but  forms  a 
highly  polished  surface  over  the  axle,  re- 


h11®!  i«i  mi  aiiuoi  chiu  uiio  uui.  . . 

the  work  of  two  of  any  other  Axle  Crease 
made.  It  answers  equally  as  well  for  Harvesters, 
Mil]  Gearing,  Threshing  Machines,  Corn-Planters, 
Carriages,  Buggies,  etc.,  etc.,  as  for  Wagons.  It  is 
GUARANTEED  to  contain  no  Petroleum. 
For  sale  by  all  firet-ciass  dealers.  2  Our  Pocket 
Cyclopedia  of  Things  Worth  Knowing  mailed  free. 

MICA  MANUFACTURING  CO.  ~ 

31  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


FARMERS,  SPORTSMEN,  EVERYBODY 

Should  have  the 

.NEW  SUN  SHADE, 

An  article  of  wonderful  ingenuity  and  simplicity,  and  fully 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  uses  of  those  who  labor,  or  may 
be  otherwise  employed  in  the  hot  sun  or  rain.  It  leaves 
your  hands  free  and  head  untouched,  is  easily  adjusted, 
elevated,  inclined,  taken  off  or  put  on  as  a  common  hat. 
Full  directions  accompany  each  shade. 

Price  complete  $1.15,  or  forwarded  to  any  address  in  United 
States  or  Canadas,  postage  or  express  prepaid,  for  $1.40. 
Address  SPORTSMEN’S  DEPARTMENT, 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  751  Broadway,  New  York 


REMEDIES  FOR 

HORSE  DISEASES. 


Prepared  by  PROF.  J.  A.  GOING, 

Veterinary  Editor  of  the  Spirit  of  Hie  Times. 


Going’s  Worm  Destroyer.— Sure  Relief  from  Worms 
or  Bots. 

Going’s  Tonic  Powder.— The  Best  Preparation  Known 
for  Improving  the  Horse’s  Condition,  Purifying  tiie  Blood, 
and  Imparting  to  its  Coat  a  Glossy,  Shining  Appearance. 

Going’s  Colic  Powder.— For  Colic,  Scouring  (Chronic 
or  Acute i .  or  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  The  Surest 
Remedy  known  to  Veterinary  Science. 

Going’s  Cough  Powder.  —  For  Cough,  Catarrh, 
Heaves,  or  Sore  Throat. 

These  remedies  are  each  put  up  in  tin  boxes,  and  will  keep 
for  an  indefinite  period.  They  will  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of 
charge,  on  receipt  of  $1  per  package.  Circular  with  full 
directions  enclosed.  Address 

PROF.  JT.  A.  GOING, 

P.  O.  Box  938,  New  York  City. 

Prominent  Agencies.— Portland,  Me..  James  Bailey 
&  Coq  Providence,  R.  I.,  T.  W.  Rounds  &  Co.,  101  No.  Main 
St.;  Boston.  Mass.,  G.  C.  Goodwin  &  Co.,  38  Hanover  St.; 
Worcester.  Mass.,  R.  McAleer,  228  Main  St. ;  Philadelphia, 
Pa..  M  Gallagher,  15  No.  Ninth  St.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Lough- 
rey  &  Frew,  102  Wood  St. ;  Baltimore,  Md.,  Coleman  &  Rog¬ 
ers,  176  Baltimore  St. ;  Richmond,  Va.,  S.  B.  Cottrell  &  Co., 
1,303  Main  St. ;  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Chapeau  &  Heffron:  Lou¬ 
isville,  Ky.,  R.  E.  Miles.  52  W.  Main  St. ;  f  t.  Louis,  Mo.,  A. 
A.  Mellier,  709  Washington  Ave.:  Cleveland,  O.,  Dr.  F.  S. 
Slosson,  223  Superior  St. ;  Detroit,  Mich..  Geo.  E.  McCulley 
and  J.  A.  Taylor ;  Chicago,  111.,  Van  Schaack,  Stevenson  & 
Co.,  also  S.  Taylor  &  Co„  181  E.  Madison  St.:  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Noyes  Bros.  &  Cutler ;  Boise  City,  Idaho,  W.H.  Nye&Co. ; 
San  Francisco,  Cal..  Main  &  winchester,  214  Battery  St.-, 
Pueblo.  Col.,  A.  B.  &  H.  W.  Jones  ;  New  Orleans,  La.,  A.  W.. 
Jackson,  873  Magazine  St. 
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ENJOY  A  CUP  OF  GOOD  TEA. 

S!4  LBS.  of  our  celebrated 

m-m  chop  tim, 

the  Finest  and  MOST  BENE¬ 
FICIAL  Imported,  sent  by 
Moil  on  receipt  of  $2.50.. 
postage  paid.  It  is  a  BLACK 
TEA,  with  a  GREEN  TEA 
flavor.  RECOMMENDED  to 
SUIT  AEG  TASTES.  Sam¬ 
ple  of  any  of  our  Teas  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  6  Cents.  Post¬ 
age- stamps  taken.  GOOD 
TEAS,  30c..  35c.,  and  40c. 
EXCELLENT  TEAS,  50c.  & 
60c.  All  EXPRESS  Charges 
PAID  on  $5.00  Tea  orders. 

Tlie  Great  American  Tea  C  o . , 

IMPORTERS, 

31  and  33  VESEY  ST., 

P.  O.  Box  4235,  N ew  Yoke. 


500 


Virginia  Farms  and  Mills  for  sale  and 
exchange.  Catalogues  free. 

H.  L.  STAPLES  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts ;  homes  or  investments,  for  sale  by 
McAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


200  MARYLAND  FARMS,  Ao^'AT. 30 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries), in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty..  Easton.  Md. 

IOWA  FARM  FOR  SAI.E,  consists  of  200  acres, 
Also  22  acres  Timber.  Grand  opportunity. 

J.  WILDASIN,  Wilton,  Muscatine  Co.,  Iowa. 

WISCONSIN  IA II  IK 

500,000  AIRES  LnllOv 

ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE 
WISCONSIN  CENTRAL  R..  R.  ,  , 

For  full  particulars,  which  will  be  sent  tree,  address 
Chaklks  L.  Colby,  Land  Commissioner,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


UNION  PACIFIC  ISY.  LINDS 

IN  NEBRASKA. 
Fertile  Soil,  Long  Sum¬ 
mers,  Short  Winters. 

Speciil  Inducements  to  Land  Seekers, 

Those  going  West  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  send  for  information,  which  will, he  mailed  free. 
Apply  to  LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 
Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Oinaiia,  Neb. 

1 XW~  Refer  to  this  advertisement.  _JTI 


IOWA 

For  Sale  by  tlie 

Iowa  R.  R.  Land  Co. 


Over  1,000,000  Acres 

of  Choice  Farming  Lands  in 

the  Xcar  West. 


FARMS 


Cellar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Branch  Office,  92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE  AT  $222.TO  $6-°  PER  ACRE  O 
EASY  TERMS.  FREE  FARE  &  LOW  FREIGHT 
TO  PORCH  A  SEES.  FOR  GUIDE  CONTAINING 
MAP  &  FULL  IN  FORMA  T/O/V,  ADORES  S  : 

CHA  -SV£T.  S//Y/AHONS’, 

LA  NO  CO  MR  C.  Sc  A <:W.  RTCH/OAGO,  ILL, 


"Price  Reduced.  Many  long  in  use.  Old  Baths  renewed. 

&nd  for  Circular >.  £.  j.  KN0WLT0N,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.?- 


(>00,000  Acres  for  Sale 

Maps,  Pamphlets  and  full  information  FREE. 
Address  Land  Com’rB,  &  M.  R.R.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


GRATEFUL  -  COMFORTING . 

EPPS’  COCOA 

BREAKFAST. 

i  ( T>  Y  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern 
T»  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  ana  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  hea  vy 
doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet 
that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  are  floating  around  us,  ready  to  attack  wherever 
there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by 
keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly 
nourished  frame.” — Civil  Service  Gazette.  Made  simply  with 
boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  in  tins  (only  >i-lb  and  B>),  labeled 
JAMES  EPPS  &  CO., Homoeopathic  Chemists, London, Eng. 
New  York  and  Chicago:  Smith  &  Vanderbeek. 


\V  .  JS  .  B  I ,  TJ IV  T  9  s 

IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL 

FORCE  PUMPS. 

These  Pumps  have  an  increased 
stroke,  greater  power,  superioi 
finish,  and  beauty  of  design. 

They  can  be  placed  in  any  desired 
position,  as  the  Working  Head 
rotates. 

The  upper  Nozzle  offers  a 
straight  water  way  through  the 
Pump,  saving  much  friction 
when  tilling  a  tank.  Hose  can 
be  used  at  either  Nozzle,  if 
sired,  A  full  assort¬ 
ment  of  these  Pumps 
constantly  on  hand, 
for  the  house,  and  for 
out-door  wells  of  the 
greatest  depth.  For 
power  and  reliability, 
these  Pumps  cannot  he  sur¬ 
passed. 

Complete  outfits  furnished  to 
order,  and  advice  given  on  ail 
questions  relating  to  Water 
Supply.  Send  for  circulars. 

W.  S.  BLUNT, 

94  Beekman  St.,  N.  1. 

San  Francisco,  Cal., 

Dunham,  Carrigan  tV  to. 

Boston,  Mass., 

A.  M.  Morton  Jt  Co., 

IV.  S.  BLUNT,  94  Beekman  St.,  New  York 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERNIS. 

(Englisli  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Year ,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  iustead  of  $1.60. 

[ALL  TOST  TREE.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . $4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Svbscnbers  one  year . $6,  or  SI. 20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9.  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $1  each.] 

62?”  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 

lOcents  each _ 6®“Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  1-1  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
except  to  British  Honduras.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  38  cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  11  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  pay¬ 

able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders  j  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  tt,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  39  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  sucli  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Auy  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  24  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
If  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 


HOMES  in  TEAS 


» 


IS  THE  TITLE  OF 


A  New  Illustrated  Pamphlet 

Descriptive  of  the  country  along  and  tributary  to  the  line 
of  the 

INTERNATIONAL  &  GREAT  .NORTHERN  R.  R,, 

And  contains  a  good  Countv  Map  of  the  State.  It  also 
contains  the  names  and  addresses  of  Farmers  and  Planters 
in  Texas  who  have 

Farms  lbs*  Sale  ©r  Kent, 

And  those  who  will  want  Farm  Hands  for  this  year.  A 
copy  of  this  hook  will  be  mailed  free  to  those  who  desire 
reliable  information  about  Texas,  upon  application  by  letter 
or  postal  card  to 

ALLEN!  WIcCOY, 

Gen’l  Freight  and  Passenger  Agent,  Palestine,  Texas. 

FARMS  AND  HOMES 
In  Buchanan  County,  Iowa. 

Improved  Farms  and  wild  lands  for  sale  in  tlie  great  dairy 
and  stock  region  of  the  State.  Prices  from  $10  to  $35  per 
acre.  For  particulars  address  with  stamp 

SMEALLIE  &  SHELLITO, 

Independence,  Iowa. 

MARYLAND  FARMS*?  to  *25  per  acre.  Short 
winters,  breezy  summers,  healthy  climate.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburgh.Md. 

INVALID  ROLLINS  CHAIR 

(RECLINING) 

_  A  Prleelevs  boon 
to  those  wliS'&ve 
unable  to  walk. 

Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens, 

3M.  C.,  and  hundreds 
\  of  others  use  them. 

Send  for  Circular  to  _ 

FOBBING  CHAIR  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


STEEL  PENS 

SoldBfALL  DEALERS  THBOUGROurTiitWORLD, 

GO  L  D;M  EDA  L  PARI  S  EXPOSITION-1 8  78. 


The  clerical  force,  working  on 
Pension  claims,  has  been  greatly 
increased  recently,  and  claimants 
have-  good  cause  to  feel  encour¬ 
aged.  We  make  the  business  a 
specialty,  and  having  recently 
opened  a  Washington  office,  are 
certain  that  we  can  serve  all  to 
their  entire  satisfaction.  Address  us  at  the  office  most  con¬ 
venient. 

MILO  B.  STEVENS  &,  CO.,  Attorneys,  &c. 

(  Rooms  38  and  39  LeDroit  Building.Washington.D.C. 
Dffipoa  J  Rooms  1  and  2  Case  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
unices  s  jjooms  97  an(i  99  Metropolitan  Block,  Chicago,  Ills. 

(  Room  3  Abstract  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

"pens Tons- 

Every  wound  or  Injury,  even  by  accident,  or  any  disease, 
entitles  a  soldier  of  the  late  war  to  a  pension.  All  Pensions 
by  the  law  of  January,  1879,  begin  back  at  date  of  discharge 
or  death  of  the  soldier.  All  entitled  6hould  apply  at  once. 
Thousands  who  are  now  drawing  pension  are  entitled  to  an 
increase.  Soldiers  and  widows  of  the  war  of  18X2,  and  Mex¬ 
ican  war  are  entitled  to  pensions.  Thousands  are  yet  entitled 
to  bounty,  but  do  not  know  it.  Fees  in  ail  cases  $10.  Pay 
for  every  description  of  war  claims  collected.  Employ'an 
Attorney  residing  in  Washington,  who  can  give  personal  at¬ 
tention  to  your  business.  American  and  Foreign  patents  ob¬ 
tained  on  short  notice.  Land  warrants  procured,  bought 
and  sold.  Homestead  claims  prosecuted.  Send  two  stamps  for 
pension  and  bounty  laws.  Address,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 
U.  S.  Claim  Agent,  Lock  Box  422,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Roof  Cresting  aM  Fiiials. 

A  Large  Variety  of  Styles. 
Wrought  Ironand  Wire  Fences 
for  Residences  and  Public  Grounds. 
E.  T.  BARNUM, 

Detroit,  Midi. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
stating  what  is  wanted. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

ENGVilSll  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Payee.  SI ,(M»  per  line  (agate),  eacli  insertion 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  SI. 35  per  line. 
Second  Cover ■  Page— SI. 50  per  line. 

l'agenexttn  Heading  and  Last  Cover  Page— S3. 00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  tor  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GEK1HA1N  EIHTION. 

Ordinary  1'ages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  20  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  SI. 00  each  insertion. 
E^“No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
•  Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  751  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


[August, 


AMERICAS'  AGRICULTURIST. 


1881.  J 


TheFEARLESS. 


I  Is  the  only  Tnn/’hine  that  received  nn  award  on  both 
I  Horse-power  and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the  Centen-  i 
I  nial  Exhibition;  was  awarded  the  two  1  st  Cold 
I  Medals  rven  J»y  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  on  Horse-powers  and  Threshers  ;  and  is  the 
Only  Thresher  selected  from  the  vast  number  built  in 
the  United  State:,  for  illustration  and  description  in 
“  Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Mechanics,”  re¬ 
cently  published,  thus  adopting  it  as  the  standard  I 
machine  of  this  country.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Address  I 
[  BIINARD  HARDER,  Coble  skill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.Y.  ! 


Our  Standard  Rural  Publi¬ 
cations  for  August. 

Sent  Post-paid  on  Receipt  of  Price. 

BARN  PLANS  AND  OUTBUILD¬ 
INGS,  257  Illustrations  and  Designs . $1.50 

HOUSE  PLANS  FOR  EVERY¬ 
BODY,  S.  B.  Reed .  $1.50 

HUS!1I.»NN>S  AMERICAN  GRAPE 
GROWING  AND  AVINE  MAKING, 

Illustrated . $1.50 

QUINBY’S  NEW  BEE-KEEPING. 

The  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping  Explained . $1.50 

PETER  HENDERSON’S  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  FLOBICULTURE,  A  Guide 
to  the  Successful  Propagation  and  Cultivation 
of  Florists’ Plants .  $1.50 

THE  SHEPHERD’S  MANUAL,  A 

Practical:  Treatise  on  the  Sheep.  Designed 
especially  for  American  Shepherds.  By  Henky 
Stewart.. . $1.50 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AND  FARM 
MACHINERY,  287  Illustrations,  John 
J.  Thomas . $1.50 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT  AND 
DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH,  George 
E.  Waring,  Jr...  .  $1.50 

TALKS  ON  MANURES,  Joseph  Harris.$!  .50 
GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT,  Peter 

Henderson . $1.50 

GARDENING  FOR  PLEASURE, 

Peter  Henderson . $1.50 

BARRY’S  FRUIT  GARDEN . $2.50 

HARRIS  ON  THE  PIG,  Breeding. 

Rearing,  Management,  and  Improvement .  $1.50 

WRIGHT’S  PRACTICAL  POUL¬ 
TRY  KEEPER . $2.00 

HARRIS’  INSE(  TS  INJURIOUS  TO 

VEGETATION . $6.50 

THURBER’S  AVEEDS  AND  USE¬ 
FUL  PLANTS,  277  Engravings . $1.75 

RILEY’S  POTATO  PESTS.  Illustrated.  '.50 
JOHNSON’S  IIOW  CROPS  GROW. 

Illustrated . $2.00 

JOHNSON’S  HOW  CISOPS  FEED. 

Illustrated . $2.00 

RANDALL’S  SHEEP  HUSBAND¬ 
RY.  Illustrated .  ..$1,50 

QUINN’S  MONEY  IN  THE  GAR¬ 
DEN.  Illustrated  . $1.50 

STEWART’S  IRRIGATION  FOR 
THE  FARM,  GARDEN,  AND  OR- 

CHABD.  Illustrated . $1.50 

SCRIBNER’S  LUMBER  AND  LOG 

BOOK . 35 

PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE . $1.50 

LELAND’S  FARM  HOMES.  IN¬ 
DOORS  AND  OUT-DOORS.  Illus¬ 
trated  . $1.50 

DOGS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
AMERICA,  AND  OTHER  COUN¬ 
TRIES.  Illustrated . $2.00 

BATTY’S  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND 
TRAP . $1.50 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO, 

Pub Ii-tliers  at  Rural  Books, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 


Orange  Judd  Company’s 

Latest  Publications. 

JUST  ISSUED. 


I1  TJ  L  I  .  ER’S 

Small  Fruit 
Culturist. 

Rewritten,  Enlarged,  and  brought  fully 
up  to  tlie  present  time. 

KY  V.  S.  FULLER. 

This  is  the  first,  work  exclusively  devoted  to  Small 
Fruits,  and  it  continues  to  be  the  recognized  authority. 
It  is  equally  adapted  to  the  needs  and  requirements  of 
the  private  cultivator  and  the  market  grower.  It  gives 
every  step  from  propagating  the  plant  to  marketing  the 
fruit.  12mo.,  tinted  paper.  Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

THE 

Saddle-Horse. 

A  COMPLETE  GUIDE 

for  Riding  and  Training. 

BY  GEORGE  E.  WARING,  Jr.’,  and  ED¬ 
WARD  D.  ANDERSON. 
Handsomely  Illustrated. 

This  is  a  complete  and  reliable  Guide  Book  for  all  who 
desire  to  acquire  the  accomplishment  of  horsemanship, 
and  who  wish  to  teach  their  animals  how  to  perform 
various  feats  under  the  saddle.  12mo.,  tinted  paper. 
Price,  post-paid,  $1.00. 

Silos  and  Ensilage: 

The  Preservation  of  Fodder  Corn  and  Other 
Green  Fodder  Crops. 

Bringing  together  the  most  recent  information,  from 
various  sources. 

Edited  by  DR.  GEORGE  Til  UR  BEIL 
Fully  Illustrated. 

Dr.  Thurber's  eminent  reputation  as  a  horticulturist  and 
agriculturist  must  secure  a  wide  sale  for  this  volume 
among  farmers,  who  are  now  so  actively  interested  in  the 
construction  of  silos.  Price,  post-paid,  50  cts. 


Tin: 


MYriH 


How  to  Breed,  Bear,  and  Care  for 
Song  and  Domestic  Birds. 

New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

BY  D.  J.  BROWNE,  and  DR.  FULLER 
WALKER. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

This  valuable  and  important  little  work  for  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  keeping  of  Song-Birds,  has  been 
revised  and  enlarged,  and  is  now  a  complete  manual 
upon  the  subject.  It  treats  of  the  best  known  and  most 
valuable  foreign  and  domestic  Birds  of  Song,  giving  full 
directions 'for  their  care,  breeding,  domestication,  etc. 
The  diseases  of  birds  are  noted,  and  their  remedies 
given.  The  chapters  on  the  Canary  Bird.  Pigeon,  etc., 
are  very  full  and  complete.  All  who  own  valuable  birds, 
or  wish  to  do  so,  will  find  the  new  Fancier  indispensable. 
Price,  paper  cover,  post-paid,  50  cents. 


Our  Latest  Books 

FOR 

SPORTSMEN. 


Fly  Fishing  in  Maine  Lakes  ; 

OB, 

CAMP  LIFE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

By  diaries  AV.  Stevens. 

With  Plates  of  Flies  Elegantly  Colored. 

This  little  volume  will  be  welcomed  not  alone  by  those 
who  have  cast  their  flies  upon  the  lakes  and  streams  of 
Maine,  but  also  by  the  innumerable  throng  who  take  de¬ 
light,  in  narratives  of  sportsman’s  pleasures.  Price,  post¬ 
paid.  $1.25. 

Book  of  the  Black  Bass. 

By  JAMES  A.  HENSHALL,  M.D, 

For  the  Naturalist  and  the  Angler. 

CONTENTS. 

Part  First— Terminology.  Morphology,  and  Physiology. 
Part  Second— Tools,  Tackle,  and  Implement. 

Part  Third— Angling  and  Fly  Fishing. 

Dr.  Henshall  is  the  recognized  authority  on  Bass,  and 
has  given  us  a  most  entertaining  volume  of  400  pages. 
Price,  post-paid,  $3.00. 


The  Practical  Fly  Fisher. 

MORE  PARTICULARLY  for  GRAYLING  and  UMBER. 

By  the  late  John  Jackson. 

With  10  Plates.  Colored  by  Hand,  representing  120 
Flies,  Natural  and  Artificial.  Price,  post-paid,  $2.50. 


THE  PRACTICAL  FISHERMAN. 

Dealing  with  the  Natural  History,  the  Legendary 
Lore,  the  Capture  of  British  Fresh'  Water  Fish,  and 
Tackle-making. 

By  J.  H.  KEENE. 

Illustrated.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  $4.20. 

A  Manual  of  Yacht  and  Boat  Sailing. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

By  DIXON  KEMP,  Author  of  “  YachtDesigniug.” 
Large  octavo.  580  pages.  Price,  post-paid,  $12.00. 


The  Sailor’s  Handy-Book  and 
Yachtman’s  Manual. 

By  E.  F  Q,ualtrough,  Master,  U.  S.  Navy. 

With  Colored  Plates  and  many  Illustrations.  1  v<>]., 
square,  10  mo.,  020  pages.  Blue  roan,  red  edges.  Price, 
post-paid,  $3^50. 

The  Gun  and  Its  Development, 

WITH  NOTES  ON  SHOOTING. 

By  AV.  AV.  Greener,  Author  of  ‘  Modern  Breech- 
Loaders,”  “Choke-Bore  Guns,”  etc. 

In  1  vol .,  extra  foolscap.  4to.,  080  pages,  500  illustra¬ 
tions.  Cloth,  gilt.  Price,  post-paid,  $7.50. 

Rifle,  Rod,  and  Gun  in  California. 

By  THEODORE  S.  VANDYKE. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

INSECTS : 

How  to  Catch  and  How  to  Prepare  Them. 

Comprising  a  Manual  of  Instruction  for  the  Field 
Naturalist. 

By  AV  ALTER  p.  M  ANTON. 

This  little  volume  aims  to  furnish  the  beginner  in  the 
practical  parts  of  entomology  with  reliable  information 
in  a  cheap  form.  It  likewise  seeks  to  awaken  a  love  for 
nature,  and  stimulate  a  closer  study  into  her  works. 
Illustrated.  Price,  post-paid,  50  cents. 


TAXIDERMY  WITHOUT  A  TEACHER. 

By  WALTER  P.  MANTON. 

Price,  post-paid,  50  cts. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO., 

Publishers  and  Importers  of  Sportsmen’s 
Boo  Its, 

751  Broadway,  New  York, 
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a  Farmer  can  buy  a  formula  (520  lb)  of  POWELL'S 
CHEMICALS  for  WHEAT. 

This,  when  mixed  at  home,  makes  ONE  TON  of  SUPERIOR 
PHOSPHATE, which  is  equal  in  plant-life  and  as  certain  of  successful 
crop  production  as  many  of  the  high-priced  Phosphates. 

No  trouble  to  mix;  no  extra  expense.  Full  directions. 

Powell’s  Chemicals  have  been  thoroughly  tried,  give  universal  satisfaction, 
and  we  offer  leading  farmers  in  every  state  as  reference. 

Send  for  Pamphlet.  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

BROWN  CHEMICAL?  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sole  Proprietors. 
(Powell’s  Tip-Top  Bone  Fertilizer,  price  only  $30  a  ton  net  cash. 
Manufacturers  of-!  Pure  Bone  Meal,  Pure  Dissolved  Bone,  Potash,  Ammonia 
I  and  all  hieii-rrrade  Fertilizing  Materials. 


BEATTY’S  MIDSUMMER  OFFERS. 

Write  fer  Beautiful  Illustrated  CATALOGUE?  or  order  direct  from  this  Advertisement. 

PRICE,  ONLY  $173.75. 


NEW  STYLE,  No.  2119  PIPE  TOP. 

It  is  Vrry  Handsomely  Cased,  and  contain? 
20  STOPS,  t  Full  Sets  Bolden  Tongue 
Reeds.  Boxed,  wall  stool,  bm  k  and  .Music, 

JPi-icsey  03AZL37-  $126.75. 

REMIT  by  Post 
Offico  Money 
Order,  Bank  Draft,  Registered  Letter  or  by  Expres 
Prepaid.  Money  refunded  and  freight  charges  paid 
both  ways  by  me,  if  not  as  represented. 


HOW  TO  ORDER 


\EW  STYLE,  No.  1£>1S>.  Beautiful  Drawing  Boom 

Upright  Piano.  7  Octaves,  Rosewood  Case,  Great  Power ;  Finest 
Action;  Carved  Trusses  and  Consoles;  Be^t  Iron  Frame ;  All  Im¬ 
provements,  with  eover,  stool,  book  and  music.  Fully  warrant’d 

lEPurio©,  SjsHL'ZS.’T’S 

MUD-SUMMER  OFFERS. 

BEJ-Now  is  your  time  to  order 
PIANOS  AND  ORGANS.  Having 
largely  increased  my  facilities 
or  manufacturing,  my  Mid-Sum¬ 
mer  Offers  for  1881  are  decidedly 
t lie  lowest  I  ha'c  evrrmade. 

1 3T  Send  for  full  particulars. 
Special  Low  Prices  Given  on  one 
hundred  different  instruments. 

ORGANS,  $j()to  $.000,  2  to  32 
stops.  Have  you  seen  “BEATTY’S 
BEST”  PARLOR  ORGAN?  Itis 
a  magnificent  Instrument,  price, 
only  $107.75  ;“BE  ATT  Y’S  Best’ 
Chapel  Organs,  $97.75;  The 
"LONDON,”  18  Stops,  5  full  sets 
Reeds,  only  £65:  1  HE  "PARIS” 
now  offered  fer  $85,  Other  de* 
sirable  new  styles  Now  Ready. 

PIANOS,  Grand,  Square  and 
Upright,  $125  to  $1,000.  - 
Every  instrument  is  fully  war¬ 
ranted.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  Money  refunded,  after  the  in¬ 
strument  has  been  in  use  a  year. 
Nothing  can  be  fairer  than  this. 


Beatty’s  Factory. 

Railroad  Ave.  &  Beatty  St., 
Washington.  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
Over  THREE  ACRES  OF 
SPACE.  Largest  Worksinthc 
WORLD  THAT  SHIPS  L1RECT. 


sure  to  write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 


'V1SXTOX1S  A.re  always  Welcome 

j&*F*FIVE  DOLLARS  allowed  to  pay  Traveling  Expenses  to  those  who  come  and  selectin-trument  in 
FREE  COACH,  WITH  POLITE  ATTENDANT,  MEETS  ALL  TRAINS. 


_ _ _  in  person. 

j^EiKertaiiiment  during  the  day  Free. 


Address  or  call  upon  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT. 


SENT  I  Treatise  on  improved  methods.  Tables,  yields. 
—  —  —  —  prices,  profits,  and  general  statistics. 

I  AMOS  STOUFFER,  Oliamhersburg,  Pa. 


FREE 


I  n  R  fRi  I"  9  IMPROVED  ROOT  BEER  PACKAGE,  25  ITS. 
BbH  [I  Ip  ^  Makes  live  gallons  of  a  delicious  aud  sparkling 
B  El  B  H  D  beverage, — wholesome  and  temperate.  Sold  by 

druggists,  or  sent  by  mail  on  recent  of  25  cts.  Address.  CHAS. 
K.  HIRES,  Manufacturer.  48  N.  Del.  Av.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  CHAMPION 


REAPERS  &  MOWERS. 


AWAKDEB  THE  HIGHEST  HONORS 

everywhere,  by  the  beat  expert  Authority,  after  the  most 
thorough  tests  as  to  its  capacity  and  execution. 

Manufactured  by  Wliiteley,  Fasslev  &  Kelly, 
The  Champion  Machine  Company,  and  Warder. 
Mitchell  &  Co..  Springfield.  O.  i  and  The  Toronto 
Reaper  &  Mower  Company.  Toronto.  Canada* 


THE  HOWARD  M ANUT AOTURIN G  00., 

No.  364  Broadway,  New  York, 

MANUFACTURE  and  INTRODUCE 

PATENTEDJSIOVELTIES. 

THE 

Anti-T  angle  Attachment 

Knitting  Cotton 


Has  won  popular  favor  and  may  be  found  in  all  the 

LARGE  CITIES. 

FOK  SALE  BY 


Dealers  in  Dry  Goods  and  Notions. 


POWDER 


Absolutely  Pure. 

Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar.— No  other  preparation 
makes  such  light,  flaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  by  dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the  ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  indigestible  food.  r 

Sold  only  in  cans,  by  all  Grocers. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  New  York. 


AGENTS  NEVER  FAIL 


To  sell  our  Nickel  Plated  Home  Bamp.  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  Student  Lamp.  Why?  Because  It  is  the 
safest  aud  best  iu  the  world;  can  he  attached  10  the  Scw- 
ing Machine,  Piano,  Desk,  etc.,  and  turned  in  any  direction 
to  suit  the  eyes  ;  can  not  be  upset  ;  has  a  convenient 
match  box  and  filling  indicator.  The  religious  papers  m- 
dorseall  our  claims.  Our  agents  making  as  high  as  S-i.j 
•per  day,  proves  it  a  bonanza.  Its  low  price,  liberal 
terms,  and  rapid  sales,  sunwise  old  agents. 

Address,  HOME  LAMP  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


^ ESTABLISHED  IN  1842.^ 

German  Edition  Issued  at  game  rates' 
as  in  English. 

Teems.— SI. 50  $  Annum  in  Advance, 

.  post-free.  Four  Copies,  S5.  J. 
Single  Number,  15  CtB. 
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CLARKE’S  NEW  METHOD 

For  Feed  Organs. 

This  wonderfully  successful  hook  still  sells  largely,  year 
after  year,  and  seems  to  be  a  permanent  success.  A  good 
instructive  course,  very  tine  selections  and  arrangements 
of  good  Reed  Organ  Music,  account  for  the  favor  in  which 
it  is  held.  Price,  $2.50. 


IN  PRESS  AND  NEARLY  READY: 

a  ne'w  booK:  for  Choirs.  j. 
a  new  boot  for  SinUm  Schools,!  I*11'  Emerson. 

a  ne  w  boot  of  Trios  for  Female  \  „r .  iT.. 
Voices,  -  -  -  -  }f,  0.  Pertms. 

Amateur  Orchestras  should  send  for  Winner’s  Band 
of  Four  ($1.00 1,  with  music  for  four  to  six  instruments,  or 
QUINTET  ORCHESTRA  (5  books,  each  $1.25;. 


Tlie  New  Operas.— OLIVETTE  (50  cts.)  ;  THE  MAS¬ 
COT  (50  cts. 1 ;  BILLEE  TAYLOR  (50  cts.) ;  are  given  every¬ 
where.  Fine  editions,  and  wonderfully  cheap, 


OLIVER  BITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

CHAS.  H.  D1TSON  &  CO.,  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO., 

813  Broadway,  New  York.  1228  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


New  Model,  Top  Snap,  CHAMPION 


It  has  a  Patent  Top  Snap  Action,  by  means  of 

winch  the  gun  can  be  opened  by  pressing  the  lever  either  to 
the  right  or  left;  an  improvement  found  m  no  other  gun.  It 
has  the  Rebounding  Locke  which  ensures  safety  in 
loading  beyond  a  doubt.  The  other  improvements  are  the 

Pistol  Crip  Stock,  and  the  Patent  Fore-End 
F  aster)  i  ng.  By  means  of  the  Patent  Fore-Ena  Fastening 
the  barrels  can  be  detached  from  the  stock  in  an  instant,  and 
as  quickly  replaced.  The  shells  used  in  this  gun  are  the  cen¬ 
tral  fire,  paper  or  brass.  The  brass  shells  can  be  reloaded 
many  times.  Prices  :  Plain  Barrels,  12 bore,  $15.00;  Plain 
Barrels,  10  bore,  $10.00;  Twist  Barrels,  12  bore,  $18.00;  Twist 
Barrels,  10  bore,  $19.00.  Address 

JOHN  P.  LOVELL  &  SONS,  Gun  Dealers,  Boston,  Mass. 
Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


R  A  I  LROAD  LANDS 


D  NORTHERN  PACIFIC 

A 
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FORTUNES  FOB  FAR1TIERS! 
50,000  Farms.  9,000,000  Acres. 

Best  Wheat  Land,  Rich  Meadow,  Choice  Timber, 
Farming,  Stock  Raising,  Dairying,  Fuel 
and  Water  in  Abundance. 

Trices  of  lands  graded  according  to  location  and 
quality.  One-sixth  cash  and  five  annual  payments. 
Reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  settlers.  Write  for 
“  Publications,  No.  48.”  R.  M.  NEWPORT, 

Gen’l  Land  Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn 

3VE  I  KT  KT  E  Si  O  T  A. 


HARRISONS 

STANDARD  GRINDING  MILLS. 

FOR  STEAM,  WATER, 
WIND,  HORSE,  OR 
HAND  POWER.- 
Possessing  great  capacity, 
and  warranted  durable  and 
economical. 

Send  for  new  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Address, 

Estate  of 

EDW.  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


COLS 


pens; 


PENCILS  HOLBERS,  CASES,  Ac. 

THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC  PEN. 

A  GOLD  PEN  AND  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing  ink 
for  several  hours’  writing.  Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 
Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  to  persons  who  care  to 
preserve  their  individuality  in  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  &.  BARD, 

180  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  for  Price-List. 

OUR  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  BY  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 


THE  MAPES  MANURES 


For  WHEAT,  RYE,  and  SEEDING  DOWN  CRASS. 


Send  for  descriptive  circular. 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

P.  Van  Zandt  Lane,  President.  Charles  V.  Mapes,  Vice  Pres’t  and  Gen'l  Manager.  Edw.  V.  Z.  Lane,  Treasurer. 


PAYNE’S  AUTOMATIC  ENGINES. 


o 
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Spark  Arrester. 

Reliable,  durable,  and  economical,  icill furnish  a 
horsepower  loith  one  third  less  fuel  andwater  than  any  other 
engine  built,  not  fitted  with  an  automatic  cut  off.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  “S”  for  information  and  prices. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  «fc  SONS, 

Box  843.  Corning,  N.  Y, 


SOLUBLE 

PACIFIC  GUANO. 

YEARLY  SALES 

50,000  Tons. 

The  old  established  and’ 
reliable  Fertilizer.  Unsur¬ 
passed  as  a  manure  for  all 
crops.  Try  it  and  be  con¬ 
vinced.  For  sale  by  local 
agents.  Pamphlets  with  di¬ 
rections  ana  testimonials 
forwarded  on  application. 

GLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

General  Selling  Agents, 

Tremont  Bank  Building,, 

Boston,  mass. 


WALKER --the  BEST 

WASHER. 

Warranted  for  5  Years,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  The  Best,  most  Efficient,  and  most 
Durable  Washer  in  the  world.  It  has  no  rival,  and  is 
the  only  machine  that  will  wash  perfectly  clean  without 
rubbing.  It  can  be  used  in  any  sized  tub,  or  shifted  from 
one  tub  to  another  in  a  moment.  Is  so  simple  and  easy 
to  operate  that  the  most  delicate  lady  or  child  10  years 
old  can  do  the -work.  It  is  made  of  Galvanized  Iron,  and 
is  the  only  Washer  in  the  world  that  has  the  Rubber 
Bands  on  the  Rollers,  which  prevent  the  breaking  of 
buttons  andinjury  toclothes. 

IBCtITC  Ufa  UTCn  Exclusive  territory.  Retail  price  $8.00.  Agents’ sample,  $3.50,  Also  the 
AllCN  I  5  IT  All  I  EU  celebrated  Keystone  Wringers  at  Manufacturers’  lowest  price.  Circulars 
free.  Refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  ERIE  WASHER  CO.,  Erie,  Pa. 


The  SEDGWICK 


STEEL  WIRE  FENCE. 

Is  the  onlv  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use.  Being  a 
strong  net-work  without  barbs,  it  will  turn  dogs,  pigs,  poul¬ 
try, as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock, without  danger  to  either 
fence  or  stock.  It  is  just  the  fence  for  farmers,  gardeners, 
stock-raisers,  and  railroads ;  very  desirable  for  lawns,  parks, 
or  cemeteries.  As  it  is  covered  with  rust-proof  paint  it  will 
last  a  lifetime.  It  is  superior  to  boards  in  every  respect, 
and  far  better  than  barbed  wire.  We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial, 
knowing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor.  The  Sedgwick 
gates,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all 
competition  in  neatness,  lightness,  strength,  and  durability. 
We  also  make  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  ALL 
IRON  Automatic  or  Self-opening  Gate.  Ask  hardware 
dealers,  or  for  price  list  and  particulars  address 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


RAY’S  Patent  SUN 
SHADE  and  Umbrellas. 

Easily  adjusted  to  the  body, 
leaving  arms,  hands,  and  head 


I 


free.  A  sure  protection  to  all 
prosecuting  their  work  or  play- 
exposed  to  sun  or  rain,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Comfort  and  En-  _ _ 

durance  that  it  renders.  It  will  prevent  a  large  percentage 
of  sickness  and  sun-stroke.  Write  for  Circulars  and  Price- 
List  to  BERGLUND  &  CO.,  252  Broadway,  New  York. 

Bookwalter  Engine, 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  at  the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power _ $240.00 

4:14  “  ....  280.00 

6 H  “  “  ....  355.00 

8 X  ‘  “  .  ..  410.00 

Bar-Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield, Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 

EVAPORATING  FRUIT. 

CCMTI  Treatise  on  improved  methods.  Tables,  yields, 
pn  «5  prices,  profits,  and  general  statistics, 
rnccl  AMOS  STOUFFER,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


Hayward’s  Patent  Scissors. 


See  Scientific  American,  March. 

19, 1881.  For  Cutting  Vines. 
and  Stems  of  Plants,  and 
Gathering  Fruit.  Also  for 
Cutting  Twine,  Thread, 
etc.  Used  in  100  different  occu¬ 
pations.  Circular  to  any  address 
—Sample  by  mail  30  cts.  Agents 
and  Trade  prices  on  application. 

FLETCHER  &  CO  , 

800  F  St., N.W. Washington,  D.  C. 


BEFORE  BUYING  OR  RENTING  AN 

ORGAN 

Send  for  our  LATEST  Illustrated  Catalogue  (32  pp. 
4to.),  with  newest  styles,  at  $51  and  upward;  or  $6.38 
per  quarter,  and  up.  Sent  free.  MASON  &  HAMLIN  OR¬ 
GAN  CO.,  154  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON;  46  E.  14th  St.,  NEW 
YORK  ;  149  Wabash  Ay.,  CHICAGO. 


STANYAN’S  PATENT 


“As  good  bread  as  ever  was  eaten  can  be  made  without 
touching  the  dough  with  the  hands  by  the  use  of  the  Stan- 
yan  Mixer.'1 — American  Agriculturist,  Jan.  1881. 

“  We  are  much  pleased  with  your  bread  making  machine, 
and  consider  it  a  decided  success.’’— Marshall  P.  Wilder , 
Boston,  Mass.  .  „  _  „ 

“  The  quality  of  its  work  is  unsurpassed.”— W.  S.  Walcott , 
New  York  Mills,  N.  Y.  .... 

No.  1 .  taking  two  to  three  quarts  of  flour,  83.00. 

No.  2,  taking  three  to  four  quarts  of  flour,  83.25. 

Forwarded  upon  receipt  of  Price. 

DUTCHER  TEMPLE  CO.,  Hopedale.  Mass. 

Money  Order  Office,  Milford,  Mass. 
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As  the  railroad  in  the  older  States  does 
away  with  much  of  the  picturesqueness  of 
stage  coach  travel,  it  in  tbe  Far  West  breaks 
up  a  whole  system  of  transportation  with  its 
strange  methods  and  peculiar  people.  The 
traffic  that  was  in  former  years  carried  on 
between  “the  States,”  and  Mexico,  by  the 
way  of  Missouri,  was  a  most  peculiar  one. 
Those  who  directed  it  were  men  of  enterprise 
as  well  as  of  capital.  The  outfit  of  the  train 
itself,  comprising  from  25  to  100  wagons,  of 
a  build  not  seen  elsewhere,  each  drawn  by 
six  mules,  with  a  somplement  of  spare 
animals,  required  a  large  investment.  The 
train  was  loaded  with  every  possible  variety 
of  merchandise  that  would  be  likely  to  meet 
with  a  sale  in  Mexico,  and  when  once  loaded 
up  with  its  full  complement  of  men,  required 
for  its  command  a  person  of  as  varied  resour¬ 


ces,  though  of  a  different  kind,  as  is  needed 
to  take  charge  of  a  ship  with  an  assorted 
cargo.  With  such  a  train  there  was  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  spare  horses  and  mules,  to 
supply  any  deficiency  caused  by  the  breaking 
down  of  the  animals  ridden  by  the  various 
attendants  of  the  train,  or  of  those  at  work 
in  the  wagons.  These  spare  animals  made 
quite  a  herd,  and  in  addition  to  these,  as 
American  horses  brought  high  prices  in 
Mexico,  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  number  of 
these  to  be  driven  along  for  the  purpose  of 
traffic.  This  herd  of  loose  animals  was  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  several  herders,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  keep  them  together  on  the  road, 
and  when  the  train  was  in  camp,  they  also 
looked  after  the  whole  number  of  animals 
while  they  were  grazing.  The  herders  were 
almost,  without  exception,  Mexicans,  whose 


skill  in  the  use  of  the  lasso,  among  other 
qualifications,  especially  fitted  them  for  the 
work.  In  many  localities  the  table  lands 
are  intersected  by  deep  ravines,  which  allow 
those  familiar  with  the  ground  to  approach 
undiscovered,  and  surprise  the  herders. 
The  artist  shows  such  a  stampede  in  the 
above  engraving.  The  appearance  of  a 
few  yelling  Indians,  at  once  paralyzes  the 
Mexican  herders,  and  frightens  the  animals, 
which  soon  start  into  a  run  and  the  owner 
never  hears  of  them  again,  as  the  writer 
knows  from  painful  experience.  It  has  hap¬ 
pened,  that  not  only  have  the  loose  animals 
of  a  train  been  stampeded,  but  sometimes  the 
whole  number,  when  turned  out  to  graze, 
have  been  run  off  during  the  night,  and  ap¬ 
propriated  by  marauders,  leaving  their  owner 
as  helpless  as  the  captain  of  a  stranded  ship. 
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An  Unprecedented  Speculation  is  now  go¬ 
ing  on  in  wheat,  corn,  lard,  etc.  The  ways  of  the  spec¬ 
ulators,  the  crop  reports,  and  how  they  are  manipulated, 
the  prospects  of  prices,  ete.,  are  explained  to  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  farmers  and  others  on  page  S78.  The 
marked  contrast  in  the  price  of  wheat,  in  August,  1880 
and  1881,  is  shown  in  a  table  in  our  Market  Report. 
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Suggestions  of  and  for  the  Season. 

The  leading  farm  work  for  September,  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  is  the  sow¬ 
ing  of  the  fall  crops.  This  involves  putting 
the  soil  in  thorough  readiness,  and  the  se¬ 
lection,  and  sowing  of  the  seed.  There 
are  a  number  of  essentials  in  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  all  of  which 
should  obtain  in  every  field  devoted  to  a 
grain  crop.  The  soil  should  be  rich,  either 
by  the  accumulated  fertility  of  long  years  of 
undisturbed  vegetation — the  virgin  soil,  or 
made  so  by  the  addition  of  a  fertilizer  in  the 


form  of  barn-yard  dung  or  the  so-called 
“chemical  manures.”  Of  these  two,  that  made 
in  the  barn-yard  and  stable  is  to  be  the  first 
chosen,  and  the  superphosphates  and  other 
“  salts  ”  only  used  as  a  supplement  to  the 
barn-yard  manure,  or  in  cases  where  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  not  to  be  obtained.  Next  to  richness 
should  come  a  fine  tilth.  This  requires  that 
the  soil  be  plowed  in  a  thorough  manner,  and 
afterwards  stirred  with  the  harrow  or  some 
other  cultivator — in  fact  with  any  imple¬ 
ment,  until  the  lumps  are  reduced,  and  the 
whole  soil  is  in  a  fine,  mellow  state.  The 
roller  described  and  figured  in  the  Notes  for 
last  month,  will  aid  greatly  in  bringing  the 
soil  to  a  proper  tilth  for  the  reception  of  the 
seed.  A  cheaper,  and  a  very  effective  im¬ 
plement  may  be  made  as  shown  in  figure  1. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  small  logs,  fastened 
together  by  a  chain  which  runs  through 
holes  bored  in  the  logs.  The  logs  are  held 
apart  about  half  their  diameters  by  keys 
placed  in  the  links  of  the  chain.  The  clod 
crusher  may  be  drawn  even,  or  the  clevis  for 
attaching  the  horses  may  be  at  one  side,  in 


Fig.  2. — A  SINGLE  LOG  CLOD  CRUSHER. 


which  case  the  earth  will  be  moved  sidewise 
to  some  extend.  A  single,  though  larger, 
log  may  be  arranged  in  the  same  way  and 
used  for  the  same  purpose,  as  shown  in 
figure  2.  The  importance  of  the  mellow¬ 
ness  of  the  soil  can  not  be  too  strongly  in¬ 
sisted  upon,  as  without  it  the  seeds  do  not 
come  into  intimate  contact  with  the  particles 
of  earth,  and  therefore  cannot  make  a  good 
start,  and  many  of  them  will  not  grow  at  all. 
With  a  good  supply  of  plant  food,  in  a  con¬ 
dition  to  be  readily  taken  up  by  the  young 
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plants,  the  next  thing  is  to  select  the  seed, 
and  sow  it  properly.  To  put  the  matter  of 
selection  in  a  nut  shell — sow  the  best  seed  to 
be  found,  even  if  it  costs  double  that  of  the 
ordinary  sort.  When  the  fact  becomes  more 
thoroughly  known  that  of  two  kinds  of 
grain,  for  example,  under  identical  condi¬ 
tions,  one  will  yield  twice  as  much  as  the 
other,  more  attention  will  be  given  to  a 
proper  selection  of  seed.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
say  which  variety  of  wheat  or  other  grain  is 
the  best ;  that  depends  upon  local  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions,  and  each  farmer 
must,  after  careful  study,  decide  such  matters 
for  himself.  The  “Clawson”  wheat  is  at 
present  taking  a  high  rank  for  yield  and 
quality  in  many  localities.  It  may  not  be 
the  best  for  all  places.  The  sowing  should 
always  be  done  with  a  drill, 
except  when  the  stumps  and 
stones  of  new  ground  pre¬ 
vent  the  passage  of  the 
implement.  The  drill  se¬ 
cures  a  uniform  depth  to  all 
the  seed,  and  therefore  bet¬ 
ter  conditions  for  growth. 
Six  pecks  of  good,  plump 
wheat  (and  no  other  should 
be  used  as  seed),  is  sufficient  per  acre,, 
when  a  drill  is  employed.  Were  it  not  for 
the  Hessian  Fly,  early  sowing  of  wheat- 
should  be  recommended  in  all  cases.  Late 
sowing  is  a  disadvantage  in  itself,  as  the 
plants  make  a  smaller  growth  before  winter 
sets  in.  The  richer  the  soil  the  later  the  sow¬ 
ing  may  be  done  with  safety. 

After  the  sowing  there  is  very  little  more 
to  be  done  to  the  fall  grain  field.  If  the  land 
is  not  thoroughly  drained,  water  furrows 
may  be  necessary  for  the  rapid  removal  of 
the  excess  of  water  of  heavy  rains.  For  this 
purpose  see  the  “Ditching  Plow”  on  page  364. 
Grass  seed  may  be  sown  a  few  weeks  after 
the  grain,  so  that  the  Timothy,  if  used,  may* 
not  get  too  large,  and  retard  the  growth  of 
the  grain.  Clover  seed  may  be  sown  upon 
the  snow  in  spring. 

The  turnips  should  he  thinned  and  the  rows 
kept  free  from  weeds.  One  good  root  every 
ten  inches  is  far  better  than  two  in  the  same 
space.  The  early  sown  beets  and  mangels 
may  be  harvested  the  last  of  this  month ; 
if  left  until  late  they  become  hollow  and 
stringy.  The  tops  make  good  feed  for  the 
cows.  Com  should  be  cut  so  soon  as  it  is. 
ready,  as  the  stalks  will  be  much  more  valu¬ 
able  as  fodder  than  if  left  until  they  either 
dry  upon  the  hill  or  are  struck  with  the 
frost.  A  careful  reading  of  the  article  on 
“  Cutting  Fodder  Com,”  page  361,  is  recom¬ 
mended,  as  it  applies  equally  to  all  kinds  of 
com.  Early  cutting  also  helps  to  push  the  fall 
work  forward,  and  often  saves  cold  fingers . 
in  late  husking.  Cut  as  soon  as  the  grain  is 
well  glazed.  A  shocking-horse  to  aid  in 
cutting  the  com  is  shown  on  page  360.  The 
old  style  which  has  done  so  much  good 
service  deserves  frequent  mention,  and  is 
shown  again  in  figure  3. 

Good  bands  to  be  used  in  tying  the  shocks 
saves  much  trouble  and  loss.  If  the  stalks 
are  too  brittle,  bands  of  twisted  straw  may 
be  used  ;  but  best  of  all,  if  at  hand,  are  the 
long  sprouts  of  the  osier  willow.  Potatoes 
should  be  dug  as  soon  as  their  growth  ceases, 
otherwise  a  heavy  rain  may  start  the  tubers 
into  growth,  or  cause  them  to  rot.  The 
beetles  must  be  kept  from  the  late  crop. 

The  Buckwheat  crop  is  quickly  injured  by/ 


Fig.  1. — A  CLOD  CRUSHER  MADE  OF  LOGS. 
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neglect,  it  should  be  cut  before  a  heavy  frost 
comes,  and  as  the  grain  shells  so  easily,  the 
harvesting  should  be  done  in  the  morning 
while  the  dew  is  on.  After  lying  for  a  few 
days  to  cure,  rake  the  crop,  when  moist,  into 
bunches,  and  set  it  up  like  com  shocks. 
After  thrashing  spread  out  the  grain  on 
the  bam  floor  or  elsewhere,  as  it  will  heat 
and  spoil  if  stored  at  once  in  deep  bins. 

Notes  on  Farm  Stock. 

During  the  hurry  of  sowing  the  fall  crop, 
and  harvesting  those  still  upon  the  ground, 
the  live  stock  should  not  be  neglected.  The 
pastures  are  getting  old  and  need  “piecing 
out,”  by  a  quantity  of  fodder,  in  the  shape 
of  roots,  com  stalks,  or  some  more  concen¬ 
trated  food.  Especially  important  it  is  for 
the  animals  to  have  an  abundance  of  fresh 
water  when  the  pastures  do  not  afford  the 
juicy  herbage  of  spring  and  early  summer. 
Horses  will  be  hard  worked  and  therefore 
need  an  abundance  of  good,  substantial  food. 
After  a  day’s  work  the  coat  may  be  sponged 
with  clean  water,  with  a  few  drops  of  car¬ 
bolic  acid  in  it.  This  will  help  much  to  keep 
the  skin  clean,  and  in  a  healthful  condition, 
and  avoid  the  disagreeable  smell  that  too 
frequently  comes  from  horses  in  warm 
weather.  A  run  in  the  pasture  during  the 
night  is  acceptable  to  the  horses,  but  the 
regular  feed  should  be  .given  them  before 
they  are  turned  out  at  night.  All  horse 
owners  are  interested  in  the  feet  of  their 
animals.  We  therefore  take  pleasure  in  re¬ 
ferring  the  reader  to  the  article  on  “  Horse 
Shoeing,”  by  Dr.  Slade,  found  on  page  362. 
Colts  should  be  fed  a  few  oats  each  day  and 
a  shade  provided  for  them  in  the  pasture,  if 
there  are  no  trees  to  serve  this  purpose.  Cows 
giving  milk  will  need  liberal  feeding ;  if  al¬ 
lowed  to  “fall  off”  now,  the  flow  of  milk 
can  not  be  brought  up  again  before  cold 
weather  sets  in.  A  field  of  fodder  com  will 
now  be  most  profitable,  and  with  this  green 
fodder  a  quantity  of  bran  or  meal  can  be  fed 
with  advantage.  See  also  that  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  fresh  water  for  the  dai¬ 
ry.  The  sheep  are  excellent  for  picking  up 
the  “scatterings”  from  most  crops,  and  the 
flock  should  be  turned  into  the  harvested 


fields  to  do  this  work.  Only  those  ewes  that 
are  to  bear  early  lambs  should  receive  the 
ram  this  month,  and  they  should  have 
special  care  that  they  may  begin  the  winter 
in  good  condition.  The  character  of  the 
lambs  depends  largely  upon  the  ram,  there¬ 
fore  only  the  best  should  be  used.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  purchase  a  first-class  ram,  than  to  use 
an  inferior  one  that  is  in  the  flock.  Pigs  and 
poultry  do  not  thrive  in  close  confinement 
during  hot  weather.  They  need  space  for 
free  movement,  an  abundance  of  fresh  air 
and  good  wholesome  food.  The  pens  and 
roosts  need  to  be  frequently  looked  to,  that 
they  may  be  free  from  all  vermin.  A  good 
way  to  cleanse  is  to  give  the  woodwork  a 
thorough  coaling  of  white  wadi,  either  ap¬ 


plied  with  a  force  pump  or  dashed  on  with  a 
large  brush,  until  every  part,  floor  and  all, 
is  completely  covered  with  the  white  wash. 


Notes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  for  the  in¬ 
gathering  of  the  fruits  of  the  Orchard  and 
Garden.  More  than  this,  it  is  the  time  of  the 
various  fairs,  and  the  wide-awake  fruit 
grower  and  gardener  may  now  lay  in  a  stock 
of  information  that  will  be  difficult  to  get  in 
any  other  time  or  way.  Almost  every  one 
can  go  to  at  least  one  fair,  and  most  persons 
can  visit  several ;  nearly  all  can  take  some¬ 
thing  that  will  interest  others,  and  help  to 
make  the  exhibition  more  complete.  There 
are  those  who  go  simply  to  see  the  crowd,  and 
such  do  not  get  all  the  good  that  is  set  before 
them.  They  may  even  grumble  at  the  things 
on  exhibition,  and  boast  that  they  have  bet¬ 
ter  at  home,  at  the  same  time  making  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  their  own  lack  of  sympathy  with 
all  that  is  progressing.  Every  one  should 
look  upon  the  fair  as  a  school  in  which  all 
are  both  teachers  and  scholars ,  a  place  for 
giving  information  upon  how  and  what  to  do 
this  and  that,  and  in  turn  receiving  valuable 
hints  on  the  same  or  other  topics.  With  such 
a  spirit,  even  a  small  fair  can  be  made  a  great 
success.  The  knowledge  to  be  gained  is  much 
more  than  the  money  value  of  the  prize  that 
is  to  be  obtained.  It  is  a  striving  after  a  better 
system  of  culture,  a  superior  variety  of  fruit 
and  flower,  etc.,  rather  than  the  dollars  and 
cents  in  the  prize  awarded  ;  the  latter  is  but 
a  means  to  an  end,  and  that  end  is  more 
knowledge  and  a  wiser  class  of  people. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

For  many  reasons  fall  planting  is  preferable 
to  spring.  The  soil  now  is  warm  and  mellow, 
and  there  is  more  time  at  this  season,  and  the 
work  can  be  done  without  the  hurry  that  too 
frequently  seems  necessary  during  the  busy 
weeks  of  spring.  The  trees  become  estab¬ 
lished  and  are  ready  for  an  earlier  start,  and 
are  therefore  better  able  to  withstand  the 
drouth  that  may  come  in  midsummer.  After 
the  trees  are  planted,  a  mound  of  earth  12 
to  15  inches  high,  thrown 
up  around  the  trunk, 
will  keep  the  water  from 
settling  about  the  roots 
of  the  tree,  and  also 
serve  as  a  support 
against  the  winter 
winds,  and  protect  the 
base  from  the  attacks 
of  mice.  If  the  leaves 
are  stripped  from  the 
nursery  trees,  they  may 
be  set  out  some  weeks  earlier  than  other¬ 
wise.  There  is  no  harm  done  to  the  tree 
by  the  removal  of  the  leaves,  provided  they 
have  finished  their  work,  and  are  simply  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  frost  and  winds  of  autumn  to  take 
them  off.  If  left  on  there  is  danger  of  fer¬ 
mentation  in  the  package  while  being  trans¬ 
ported,  and  after  the  trees  are  planted  they 
cause  an  evaporation  and  demand  for  water 
that  it  is  difficult  for  the  newly  placed  roots 
to  supply.  Even  if  trees  are  to  be  set  in  the 
spring,  the  ground  should  be  prepared  for 
them  now,  and  all  arrangements  made  for 
their  prompt  arrival  from  the  nursery  as  soon 
as  needed  for  planting.  The  quincunx  method, 
by  which  each  tree  stands  at  the  comer  of  an 
equal-sided  triangle,  and  also  at  the  center 


Fig.  3.— A  HORSE  FOR  SHOCKING  CORN. 


and  equally  distant  from  six  surrounding 
trees,  is  recommended  for  all  orchards  of 
small-sized  trees.  It  gives  a  more  uniform 
space  on  all  sides  of  the  tree,  as  each  tree  is 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  six  trees,  instead  of 
being  at  one  comer  of  a  square.  This  is  the 
off  year  for  apples,  and  all  the  more  care 
should  be  taken  in  picking,  sorting,  packing, 
etc.  The  figure  shows  a  very  simple  ladder, 
which  may  be  used  upon  larger  trees,  and  ia 


A  HANDY  FRUIT  LADDER. 


to  be  preferred  to  the  ordinary  kind,  as  it  can 
be  set  among  the  branches  with  greater  ease. 
The  construction  is  easily  understood  from  the 
engraving.  The  method  of  using  deep  fruit 
baskets  with  a  hook  attached  is  also  shown  in 
the  figure.  The  use  of  a  common  grain  bag 
as  a  receptacle  for  picking  fruit  has  some  im¬ 
portant  advantages.  One  side  of  the  mouth 
of  the  bag  is  tied  to  the  corresponding  comer 
at  the  bottom,  first  putting  an  apple  in  the 
comer  to  hold  the  string  from  slipping  off.. 
The  bag  is  then  hung  over  the  shoulder  with 
the  mouth  in  front.  The  picker  has  both 
hands  free  and  can  empty  the  bag  by  lower¬ 
ing  it  into  the  barrel  without  bruising  the 
fruit.  All  but  the  poorest  apples  will  be 
marketable,  and  such  should  be  made  into 
cider.  Much  fruit  of  second  quality  can  be 
saved  by  drying.  Excellent  dryers  are  now 
made,  which  at  small  cost  turn  out  a  hand¬ 
some  light-colored  product  vastly  superior  to 
that  made  in  the  old  way  of  exposing  to  the 
sun,  air,  and  various  insects.  If  fruit  is  to 
be  dried  in  this  manner,  or  on  an  ordinary 
stove,  it  should  be  protected  from  insects  by 
means  of  netting.  Budding  is  an  important 
work  at  this  season,  the  precise  time  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  stock.  The  bark  must  lift  readily, 
and  the  buds  should  be  well  matured.  After 
the  buds  show  that  they  have  “taken,”  the 
ties  should  be  removed  by  cutting  thorn. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 

The  old  strawberry  beds  should  be  kept 
clean  of  weeds,  removing  aft  runners  not 
needed  for  new  plants.  New  beds  may  be  set 
this  month,  but  there  is  very  little  gained  in 
point  of  time  over  spring  planting  unless 
“  potted  plants  ”  are  used.  These  are  plants 
from  runners  which  have  struck  root  in  pots 
of  earth,  set  under  them ;  by  removing  the 
earth  with  the  plant  there  is  no  cheeking 
of  growth,  and  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  may  be 
expected  the  following  summer.  There  is  a 
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gain  in  setting  ordinary  strawberry  plants  in 
the  fall  in  that  the  soil  is  in  better  condition, 
and  that  the  garden  and  other  work  is  not  so 
pressing.  Blackberries  and  raspberries  start 
very  early  in  the  spring,  and  should  be 
planted  in  the  fall.  If  it  is  desired  to  propa¬ 
gate  the  black  caps,  and  a  few  varieties  of  the 
red,  the  canes  must  be  bent  down  and  earth 
placed  on  the  tips,  which  then  will  soon  strike 
root.  Most  red  raspberries  and  blackberries 
may  be  propagated  readily  by  “suckers,”  or 
shoots  which  spring  from  below  ground.  The 
currants  and  gooseberries  may  be  pruned  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  are  ready  to  fall.  Propa¬ 
gation  is  done  by  cuttings  planted  in  rows 
with  one  bud  above  the  surface.  If  put  in 
early,  they  will  form  roots  before  winter  sets 
in.  The  gathering  of  the  grapes  is  an  im¬ 
portant  operation,  and  is  best  done  with  the 
scissors  made  for  the  purpose  ;  this  avoids 
handling  the  fruit,  which,  by  removing  the 
“  bloom,”  injures  the  appearance  and  there¬ 
fore  the  sale.  The  use  of  trays  for  holding 
the  fruit  for  curing,  and  the  packing  of 
grapes  are  fully  treated  elsewhere  on  this  page. 

'l'lie  Kitchen  and  market  Ciarden. 

The  late  weeds  will  thrive  vigorously  at  this 
season,  and  hoeing  and  raking  should  not 
cease  until  frosts  put  a  stop  to  their  growth. 
When  a  crop  is  removed,  the  ground  should  be 
cleaned  of  all  refuse,  and  that  which  is  worth¬ 
less  for  the  pigs,  etc.,  should  be  burned,  espe¬ 
cially  weeds  with  ripened  seeds.  As  the  cooler 
weather  comes,  the  late  crops  will  make  a 
rapid  growth.  The  celery  will  need  a  frequent 
stirring  of  the  earth.  If  some  is  wanted  for 
early  use,  the  leaves  can  be  straightened  up 
and  the  earth  drawn  close  about  them.  The 
banking  for  winter  use  need  not  be  done  un¬ 
til  next  month.  The  late  plantings  of  cab¬ 
bage  and  cauliflower  may  be  stimulated  by 
an  application  of  guano,  or  other  concen¬ 
trated  and  quick-acting  manure.  The  seeds 
for  the  plants  that  are  to  be  kept  through  the 
winter  in  cold  frames  should  be  sown  about 
the  middle  of  this  month,  for  localities  with 
the  climate  of  New  York  City.  The  soil 
should  be  rich  and  mellow.  No  cucumbers, 
except  a  few  for  seed,  should  be  allowed  to 
reach  maturity,  as  they  exhaust  the  plants. 
The  fruit  for  pickles  should  be  gathered  every 
day.  Martynias  must  be  gathered  while  still 
very  tender  and  brittle,  else  they  will  be 
worthless.  The  sweet  potato  vines  should  be 
kept  from  striking  roots  at  the  joints.  The 
larger  potatoes  may  be  pulled  from  the  rows, 
leaving  the  small  ones  to  continue  their 
growth.  When  the  tomatoes  are  most  abun¬ 
dant,  the  supply  of  catsup  should  be  made. 
The  fruit  for  green  pickles  should  be  gathered 
before  the  frosts  come.  Some  of  the  later 
turnips  may  still  be  sown,  but  the  soil  should 
be  rich,  and  the  hoe  frequently  used.  Seeds 
should  never  be  saved  from  the  “last  pick¬ 
ing  ”  of  a  crop.  The  best,  or  none,  should  be 
the  rule.  It  is  cheaper  to  buy  seeds  from 
those  who  grow  the  best  than  to  save  the  poor. 

Flower  Garden  and  Fawn. 

The  show  of  out-door  flowers  should  now 
be  at  its  best.  The  rich  foliage  and  bright 
flowers  of  the  cannas  and  the  bloom  of  the 
geraniums  should  make  the  garden  brilliant. 
The  dahlias  will  need  to  be  supported  by 
stakes,  or  else  the  heavy  blossoms  will  break 
down  the  spreading  branches  at  just  the  time 
when  the  plants  are  at  the  best.  Old  blooms 
from  these  and  other  plants  should  be  re¬ 


moved.  The  chrysantheums  are  among  the 
latest  of  flowers,  and  for  this,  as  well  as  their 
real  beauty,  they  should  receive  proper  atten¬ 
tion.  If  the  plants  are  potted  they  can  be 
kept  in  the  greenhouse  or  window  for  some 
weeks,  making  a  beautiful  show.  The  cooler 
weather  will  start  the  grass  of  the  lawn  into 
more  vigorous  growth,  and  the  lawn  mower 
will  need  to  be  frequently  used.  Annual 
grasses  may  spring  up  in  the  thinner  spots, 
and  if  not  allowed  to  form  seeds,  but  little 
harm  is  done  at  this  late  season.  New  lawns 
may  be  made  now.  If  the  season  is  favorable, 
fall  sowing  is  preferred  to  that  of  spring, 
for  the  grass  gets  a  start  before  winter  comes. 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants. 

The  time  for  taking  in  the  more  tender 
plants  will  be  soon  at  hand.  Everything 
about  the  greenhouse  should  be  in  readi¬ 
ness.  Soil  and  pots  should  be  at  hand  in 
good  supply.  New  sand  should  be  put  on  the 
shelves  to  avoid  insect  pests.  It  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  bring  plants  in  rather  early  than  to  let 
them  be  injured  by  being  too  late  out  of  doors. 
Slight  frosts  may  be  guarded  against  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  cover  for  the  choicest  plants  in  the 
form  of  sheets,  or  even  newspapers.  Roses, 
carnations,  etc.,  that  are  to  flower  in  the 
winter,  need  to  be  potted  and  set  in  a  cool 
place  for  awhile.  Hanging  baskets  may 
now  be  filled  with  plants,  and  hung  out-of- 
doors  until  the  weather  gets  too  cool  for  them. 


Preserving  Grapes  for  Winter. 

As  autumn  approaches,  we  receive  a  num¬ 
ber  of  inquiries  as  to  the  method  of  preserv¬ 
ing  grapes  for  winter  use.  It  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  understood  that  there  is  as  much  differ¬ 
ence  in  grapes,  with  respect  to  their  keeping, 
as  there  is  with  other  fruits.  No  one  would 
expect  to  keep  Early  Harvest  apples  or  Bart¬ 
lett  pears  for  the  holidays,  and  it  is  so  with 
the  most  generally  cultivated  grape,  the  Con¬ 
cord  ;  it  can  not  be  made  to  keep  in  good 
condition  long  after  it  is  fairly  ripe.  With 
other  varieties  it  is  different.  There  are 
some  localities  where  that  grand  old  grape, 
the  Catawba,  can  still  be  cultivated  with  suc¬ 
cess,  and,  where  this  is  the  case,  one  need 
hardly  to  look  for  a  better  variety.  The  Isa¬ 
bella  still  succeeds  in  some  places,  and  is  a 
fair  keeper.  Better  than  either,  if  not  the 
best  of  all  grapes,  the  Iona  gives  good  crops 
in  some  places,  as  does  the  Diana.  Where 
either  of  these,  the  Isabella,  Catawba,  Iona, 
or  Diana,  can  be  grown,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  them  until  the  first  of  the  New 
Year,  or  later.  The  grapes  are  allowed  to 
ripen  fully  ;  they  are  picked;  and  placed  in 
shallow  trays,  in  which  they  remain  in  an 
airy  room  to  “  cure.”  The  operation  of  cur¬ 
ing  consists  merely  in  a  sort  of  wilting,  by 
which  the  skin  becomes  toughened,  and  will 
not  break  when  the  fruit  is  packed.  The 
clusters,  when  properly  “  cured,”  are  packed 
in  boxes,  usually  of  three  or  five  pounds 
each.  The  bottom  of  the  box  is  opened,  the 
larger  clusters  laid  in  carefully,  and  smaller 
bunches  packed  in  upon  them  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  it  will  require  a  moderate  pressure 
to  bring  the  cover  (or,  properly,  the  bottom), 
of  the  box  to  its  place,  where  it  is  nailed 
down.  The  pressure  used  is  such  that  when 
the  top  of  the  box  is  opened,  the  grapes  next 
to  it  are  found  to  be  somewhat  flattened. 
The  fruit  must  be  pressed  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  can  not  shake  in  travel,  and  this  can 


only  be  done  with  grapes  the  skin  of  which 
has  been  toughened  by  being  properly  cured. 
If  clusters  were  placed  in  the  box  as  they 
come  from  the  vines,  and  subjected  to  the 
needed  pressure,  the  skin  would  crack  around 
the  stems,  liberating  the  juice,  and  the  whole 
would  soon  pass  into  decay.  Towards  Christ¬ 
mas  and  New  Year’s,  many  tons  of  the  vari¬ 
eties  we  have  named  come  to  the  New  York 
market  in  excellent  condition.  New  varieties 
of  grapes,  of  great  excellence,  have  recently 
been  introduced,  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  as 
to  their  keeping  qualities.  With  the  Concord 
and  related  varieties,  the  skin  is  too  tender 
to  allow  of  long  keeping,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  toughen  in  the  curing  process.  Still, 
with  these,  the  season  for  home  use  may  be 
considerably  prolonged.  The  late  Mr.  Knox 
found  that  he  could  keep  the  Concord  for 
some  time  by  placing  the  thoroughly  ripened 
clusters  in  baskets  or  boxes,  with  the  leaves 
of  the  vine  below  and  between  them.  We 
do  not  know  how  long  this  will  keep  these 
grapes,  but  we  saw  some  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  several  weeks  after  the  harvest  was  over. 
Those  who  set  grape-vines  should  be  aware 
that  no  one  variety  will  meet  every  require¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  earlier  the  variety,  the 
less  likely  it  will  be  to  prove  a  good  keeper. 


Preparing  for  the  Fair. 

So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  and  it  has 
not  been  limited,  the  success  of  a  fair,  espe¬ 
cially  of  a  local  one,  depends  mainly  upon 
the  work  of  a  few — often  one — very  enthusi¬ 
astic  and  hard-working  persons.  We  believe 
so  thoroughly  in  fairs,  and  especially  in  the 
local  ones — county  in  preference  to  State 
fairs,  and  town  fairs  rather  than  those  of  the 
county,  that  we  would  increase  this  number 
of  workers,  and  have  every  one  within  the 
district  included  by  the  fair  feel  that  he  is  a 
committee  of  one  charged  to  make  it  a  suc¬ 
cess.  We  went  to  a  country  fair  several 
years  ago,  at  which  there  was  a  display  of 
vegetables  that  would  have  been  very  credit¬ 
able,  had  they  been  properly  exhibited.  Laid 
out  on  old  tables,  the  boards  of  which  had 
been  weather-worn  for  many  years,  they 
made  a  most  sorry  appearance.  Supposing 
that  the  exhibitor  bad  taken  a  lot  of  3-inch 
stuff,  tacked  together  some  frames,  placed 
some  freshly-cut  grass  in  each,  and  on  these 
laid  his  beets,  turnips,  etc.,  in  regular  order. 
Every  one  would  then  have  stopped  to  look  at 
them,  and  have  examined  the  card  of  the 
exhibitor.  This  illustrates  a  common  trouble 
at  our  local  fairs  ;  people  bring  things,  which, 
not  been  properly  exhibited, are  unnoticed, and 
as  a  consequence,  they  do  not  bring  anything 
the  next  year.  It  should  be  the  business  ©f 
some  one  at  every  fair  to  look  out  for  these 
details.  Many  a  good  housewife  robs  her 
garden  to  make  up  a  large  decorative  bouquet, 
and  when  she  reaches  the  fair,  finds  no  place 
to  put  it.  It  can  only  be  laid  down  some¬ 
where,  probably  in  the  sun,  no  one  to  take 
charge  of  it  or  care  for  it.  It  is  the  neglect 
of  these  little  things  that  discourages  con¬ 
tributors.  Take  such  a  bouquet,  for  example, 
a  proper  person  in  charge,  if  he  could  not  find 
a  proper  vase  to  hold  water  for  it,  he  would 
take  some  newspapers,  make  a  big  ball  of 
mud  around  the  stems,  bind  the  papers 
around  the  ball,  and  the  bouquet  could  stand 
erect  on  its  mud  base,  and  remain  fresh  for 
days.  But  our  intention  was  to  suggest  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  decoration  of  the  fair.  Most 
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county  and  other  societies  have  permanent 
buildings,  especially  for  household  produc¬ 
tions  and  for  flowers  and  vegetables.  Much 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  decorating  these 
rooms  if  it  be  only  taken  in  hand  in  time. 
Those  who  have  in  their  gardens  cannas, 
castor  oil  plants,  large  coleuses,  or  other 
decorative  plants  that  can  be  spared,  can  do 
much  toward  decorating,  but  they  must  begin 
a  week  or  two  beforehand.  Get  from  the 
store,  nail-kegs,  and  boxes  of  various  sizes  ; 
if  likely  to  he  heavy,  put  in  rope  handles. 
Take  up  such  plants  as  can  be  spared  for  the 
purpose,  and  pot  them  in  these  kegs  or  boxes, 
taking  up  as  much  earth  with  the  roots  as 
practicable.  Do  this  towards  night,  place 
under  a  shed  or  in  other  sheltered  place, 
where  the  wind  will  not  reach  them,  and 
water  both  soil  and  foliage.  The  few  that 
wilt  will  recover  in  a  day  or  two,  when  they 
may  be  placed  outside.  When  ready  to  take 
them  to  the  fair,  use  stakes  and  twine  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  jolting  in  the  wagon  and 
getting  broken.  When  the  plants  are  set  in 
place,  cover  the  kegs  or  boxes  with  brown 
paper.  If  one  has  plenty  of  Arbor-vitae 
trees,  he  can  cut  them  judiciously,  and  find 
that  the  twigs  or  branches  are  things  of 
which  there  cannot  be  too  many  for  decora¬ 
tion.  Let  whoever  goes  to  the  fair  with  the 
intention  of  working,  take  a  paper  of  tacks, 
another  of  stout  pins,  balls  of  twine,  fine  and 
coarse,  several  pencils,  som&  blank  cards,  a 
stout  jack  knife,  and,  above  all,  a  cheerful, 
spirit  that  leads  to  the  doing  of  everything 
that  needs  to  be  done  to  make  all  things 
show  at  their  best — bring  order  out  of  chaos. 


Canada  Thistle- “A  Sure  Cure.” 

“  H.  W.  S.,”  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.,  writes, 
that  he  has  discovered  the  Canada  Thistle  in 
one  of  his  fields,  and  asks  if  we  can  send  a 
“sure  cure”  for  it.  After  stating  that  he 
does  not  know  where  the  weeds  came  from, 
he  concludes  by  again  wishing  that  we  may 
send  him  a  “  sure  cure.”  Our  friend’s  letter, 
like  many  others  we  receive,  shows  that  there 
is  a  very  general  belief  that  there  is  some 
special  method  for  killing  weeds,  and  he  will 
no  doubt  be  disappointed  if  we  tell  him  that 
we  know  of  no  “sure  cure”  for  Canada 
Thistle  or  any  other  weed.  Plants,  whether 
useful  or  not,  are  all  subject  to  the  same 
laws  of  growth,  and  no  application  can  be 
made  to  the  soil  to  stop  the  growth  of  an  un¬ 
desirable  plant  that  will  not  also  unfit  it  for 
the  growth  of  useful  plants.  In  order  to 
destroy  the  Canada  Thistle,  or  any  other 
plant,  we  must  consider  its  manner  of 
growth.  Our  friend  is  troubled  to  know  how 
the  plant  came  upon  his  land.  If  he  ever 
saw  a  patch  of  this  thistle  at  the  time  the 
seeds  were  ripening,  he  would  have  seen 
that  each  little  one-seeded  pod,  and  practically 
a  seed,  was  provided  with  a  tuft  of  down, 
by  means  of  which  it  could  float  upon  the 
air,  and  be  wafted  for  many  miles.  He 
would  see  seed  after  seed  starting  off  on  its 
journey,  to  be  dropped  sooner  or  later,  where 
it  would  in  time  germinate  and  establish  a 
plant.  This  would  show  him  that  one  method 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  thistle  upon  his 
own  land  would  be,  to  prevent  any  seeds 
from  ripening,  and  that  the  sure  way  to  do 
this  would  be  to  prevent  any  of  the  plants 
from  flowering,  which  can  easily  be  done  by 
cutting  off  the  stems  before  they  flower.  But 


the  plants  already  in  his  ground  will  spread 
by  “  the  root,”  as  it  is  called,  but  really  by 
underground  stems,  which  the  Canada  thistle 
produces  in  abundance,  and  pushes  them  out 
in  all  directions  from  the  original  plant.  Our 
friend’s  plants,  however  careful  he  may  be  to 
prevent  them  from  flowering,  will  increase 
in  this  manner.  Each  original  plant  will 
soon  surround  itself  with  a  colony  of  other 
plants,  if  allowed  to  do  so.  Our  friend  writes 
that  he  discovered  them  in  “  several  places,” 
by  which  we  infer  that  they  are  not  generally 
scattered.  He  well  knows  that  to  get  a  crop 
of  potatoes  he  must  encourage  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  tops,  or  vines — he  also  is  aware 
that  were  he  to  cut  away 
his  potato  vines  as  often  as 
they  appeared,  he  would 
harvest  no  tubers.  It  is 
just  so  with  the  Canada 
Thistle.  If  the  tops  are 
cut  off  as  fast  as  they  ap¬ 
pear,  it  is  impossible  for 
the  underground  growth 
to  increase.  Put  up  a  stake 
as  a  mark  at  each  place 
where  there  is  known  to 
be  a  plant  of  the  thistle  ; 
have  some  hoes  well 
ground,  and  very  sharp, 
and  let  it  be  the  business  of 
some  one  on  the  farm  to  keep  every  leaf  and 
shoot  cut  off  as  fast  as  it  appears,  and  the 
thistle  must  die.  It  is  only  where  the  Thistle 
has  become  well  established,  and  has  filled 
the  ground,  and  thus  has  possession,  that 
this  method  is  not  practicable.  We  have 
known  cases  in  which  a  few  thistles  were 
only  discovered,  when  they  were  far  enough 
advanced  to  bloom,  in  which  salt  was  applied 
with  benefit.  The  whole  top  of  the  plant 
was  cut  off  with  a  stroke  of  a  sharp  hoe,  and 
a  small  handful  of  salt  was  applied  upon  the 
cut  surface.  That  an  excess  of  salt  will  kill 
all  plants,  useful  or  otherwise,  is  well  known, 
and  where  the  thistles  are  few,  it  may  be 
well  to  apply  it.  If  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  thistle  spreads  in  two  ways  only,  by  seeds 
and  by  underground  stems,  and  that  seeds 
may  be  completely  prevented  by  not  allow¬ 
ing  the  plant  to  flower,  and  that  underground 
stems  can  not  grow  unless  there  are  above¬ 
ground  leaves  to  nourish  them,  the  problem 
of  destroying  the  Canada  Thistle  is  a  simple 
one.  The  only  “sure  cure”  that  we  can 
recommend  to  our  friend  is  a  sharp  hoe,  to  be 
used  wherever  a  thistle  is  found,  to  cut  away 
the  flower  stalks,  and  every  green  leaf  that 
shows  itself.  This  “sure  cure”  applies  not 
only  to  the  Canada  Thistle,  but  to  every 
other  perennial  weed  that  annoys  the  farmer. 


plied,  in  clear  water,  before  bringing  it  in 
contact  with  soap.  When  Javelle  water  is 
used,  this  precaution  is  not  necessary ;  but 
with  the  chloride  of  lime  liquid  it  is,  or  the 
articles  will  become  very  harsh  and  stiff. 


Plans  of  a  Silo. 

From  the  various  plans  that  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  we  select  the  one  here  presented  as 
the  most  suitable  in  form,  etc.,  for  those  who 
wish  to  erect  a  building  for  the  preserving  of 
green  fodder.  The  silo  is  shown  in  perspec¬ 
tive  in  figure  1.  It  is  about  twice  as  long  as 
broad,  and  may  be  made  of  any  size  suited 


Fig.  1.— THE  SILO  IN  PERSPECTIVE. 

to  the  needs  of  the  owner.  The  silo  should 
be  located  where  it  will  be  handy  both  in  the 
filling  and  feeding  out  of  its  contents.  The 
walls  are  of  concrete,  resting  on  a  firm  stone 
foundation,  and  should  have  a  thickness 
sufficient  to  withstand  all  the  pressure  from 
within.  This  will  depend  somewhat  upon 
the  area  of  the  silo,  and  the  hight  to  which 
the  ensilage  is  carried.  The  roof  is  of  boards, 
and  resembles  that  of  a  hay -barrack  ;  it  serves 
the  double  purpose  or  keeping  out  the  rain, 
and  staying  the  walls  by  means  of  the  uprights 
which  bear  the  roof  and  pass  into  the  con¬ 
crete  wall  below.  Four  doors  are  placed  at 
one  end  of  the  silo  for  the  convenient  re- 


3'i-jiit  Stains. — In  the  season  of  fruits, 
the  napkins  used  at  table,  and  often  the  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  and  other  articles,  will  become 
stained.  Those  who  have  access  to  a  good 
drug-store  can  procure  a  bottle  of  Javelle 
Water.  If  the  stains  are  wet  with  this  before 
the  articles  are  put  into  the  wash,  they  will 
be  completely  removed.  Those  who  can  not 
get  Javelle  water  can  make  a  solution  of 
Chloride  of  lime.  Four  ounces  of  the  Chlo¬ 
ride  of  Lime  is  to  be  put  into  a  quart  of  water, 
in  a  bottle,  and  after  thorough  shaking  allow 
the  dregs  to  settle.  The  clear  liquid  will  re¬ 
move  the  stains  as  readily  as  Javelle  water, 
but,  in  using  this,  one  precaution  must  he  ob¬ 
served.  Be  careful  to  thoroughly  rinse  the 
article  to  which  this  solution  has  been  ap- 


Fig.  2. — SECTIONAL  VIEW  OF  THE  SILO. 

moval  of  the  ensilage.  A  portion  of  the 
wall  is  shown  removed,  that  the  ensilage  may 
be  seen,  with  the  covering  of  plank  and 
weight  of  stones  in  view.  In  removing  the 
ensilage  a  thin  slice  is  cut  down  the  whole 
length  of  the  end  next  to  the  doors,  through 
which  it  is  taken  out.  Subsequent  layers  are 
removed  in  the  same  way,  by  cutting  down 
the  fodder,  as  shown  in  figure  2,  which  is  a 
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sectional  view  of  a  filled  silo.  The  planks 
should  run  crosswise  of  the  silo,  so  that  only 
the  covering  of  a  single  slice  or  layer  need  be 
removed  at  a  time.  After  the  first  layer  is 
removed,  only  the  lower  doors  will  be  re¬ 
quired  for  taking  out  the  ensilage. 


The  Means  of  Controlling  the  Contagious 
Diseases  of  Animals. 

BY  D.  E.  SALMON,  D.V.M. — WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  most  conservative  will  probably  admit 
that,  as  a  people,  we  have  put  off  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  what  we  can  and  should  do,  to 
arrest  our  losses  from  the  contagious  diseases 
of  animals,  longer  than  good  policy  has  war¬ 
ranted.  The  so-called  cholera  of  hogs  and 
fowls,  the  southern  Texas  or  cattle  fever, 
pleuro-pneumonia,  glanders,  anthrax,  rabies, 
■etc.,  have  been,  and  are,  the  causes  of  con¬ 
tinual  and  increasing  loss  of  our  live  stock  ; 
and  the  question  returns,  with  ever  greater 
urgency,  what  can  we  do  to  check  and  con¬ 
trol  these  wide-spread  plagues  ? 

Practically,  the  only  method  of  dealing 
with  these  diseases,  that  the  experience  of 
the  past  has  sanctioned,  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  terms,  slaughter,  quarantine,  disinfec¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  recognized  as  a  cardinal 
principle  that  sick  animals  must  be  kept  at  a 
.sufficient  distance  from  well  ones  to  prevent 
the  transmission  of  the  malady  ;  it  has  been 
found  not  less  important  to  destroy  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  contagion  that  have  been  deposited 
upon  the  walls  and  floors  of  stables,  by  the 
use  of  various  chemical  agents ;  and  it  has 
even  proved  advisable  to  slaughter  the  dis¬ 
eased  animals  in  order  to  stop  the  generation 
and  distribution  of  the  contagion,  and  to 
hasten  the  disappearance  of  the  plague. 

In  this  way  it  has  been  possible  to  control, 
and,  in  particular  instances,  to  completely 
exterminate  certain  contagious  diseases.  And 
probable  we  6hall  never  be  in  possession  of 
better  means  than  these  for  combating  such 
a  plague  as  pleuro-pneumonia  ;  but  when  we 
see  vast  sections  of  country  over-run  by  such 
•diseases  as  hog-cholera,  chicken-cholera,  or 
southern  fever,  particularly  when  we  have  to 
deal  with  malignant  anthrax  and  black-leg, 
which  seem  so  frequently  to  originate  de 
novo,  or,  as  is  said,  “spontaneously,”  wc  feel 
the  need  of  a  different  class  of  remedies.  But 
in  what  direction  can  we  look  for  these  ? 

The  popular  mind  evidently  inclines  with 
hope  toward  the  discovery  of  specific  reme¬ 
dies — medicines  which  shall  have  as  benefi¬ 
cial  an  effect  upon  the  contagious  fevers  as 
sulphur  ointment  has  upon  itch  (scabies),  or 
quinine  upon  intermittent  fever.  The  medi¬ 
cal  mind,  however,  has  turned  from  this  hope, 
after  in  vain  exhausting  the  list  of  available 
remedial  agents  with  an  incredulity  and  even 
a  repugnance  toward  the  subject  which  has 
arisen  from  the  numerous  reverses.  Even 
the  latest  experiments  with  our  newest  and 
most  powerful  antiseptics,  alone  and  in  com¬ 
bination,  employed  under  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  have  been  equally  fruitless  in  good 
results  ;  and  it,  consequently,  seems  that  for 
the  present,  at  least,  it  is  useless  to  look 
toward  chemical  agents  of  any  kind  with  an 
idea  of  arresting  the  course  of  a  contagious 
fever  when  once  the  germs  have  gained  en¬ 
trance  into  the  living  animal  body. 

Turning  to  the  experience  of  the  past  again, 
we  find  that  success  in  controlling  contagious 
fevers  has  been  reached  in  two  principal 


ways.  On  the  one  hand,  the  aim  has  been  to 
destroy  the  contagious  germs,  and  to  prevent 
their  multiplication  and  distribution  by  every 
possible  means  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  sought  to  render  the  animal  organism 
insusceptible  to  these  diseases,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  increase  its  power  of  resistance  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  such  germs  within  the  body.  With 
small-pox,  as  we  all  know,  the  latter  plan 
has  been  carried  out  in  man  by  inoculating 
with  a  very  similar  though  much  milder  dis¬ 
ease,  to  which  cattle  are  subject.  With  the 
fatal  plagues  of  animals,  unfortunately,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  milder  but  closely  re¬ 
lated  disease  which  may  be  used  for  such 
preventive  inoculations.  The  justly  cele¬ 
brated  M.  Pasteur  has,  however,  lately  deter¬ 
mined  that  with  at  least  two  of  these  plagues 
the  germs  might  be  left  in  a  cultivation  ap¬ 
paratus  exposed  to  filtered  air,  until  they  lost 
a  part  of  their  rigor,  and  were  no  longer 
capable  of  producing  more  than  a  mild  form 
of  the  malady.  Another  Frenchman,  Chau- 
veau,  has  discovered  what  seems  to  be  even 
more  practical,  that  in  one  disease  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  sufficiently  small  quantity  of  the 
potent  virus  only  produces  a  mild  form  of 
disease  ;  and  this  principle,  according  to  some 
recent  experiments  of  the  writer,  applies  to 
another  though  equally  fatal  malady  affect¬ 
ing  an  entirely  different  species. 

We  have  here,  then,  the  most  satisfactory 
grounds  for  believing  that  we  shall  soon  be 
able,  by  means  of  preventive  inoculations  or 
“  vaccination,”  to  render  our  animals  capable 
of  resisting  these  destructive  plagues.  That 
this  vaccination  will  entail  a  considerable 
annual  expense  is  undeniable — but  how  much 
less  will  it  be  than  the  losses  at  present  ex¬ 
perienced?  Is  there  not  reason  for  hope, 
however,  that  even  this  may  in  time  be 
avoided  ?  We  do  not  at  present  know  exactly 
in  what  the  insusceptibility  to  these  diseases 
consists,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  quality  capable 
of  being  transmitted,  to  a  certain  extent,  to 
the  offspring.  Even  unvaccinated  white  men 
have  a  power  of  resistance  to  small-pox  much 
greater  than  is  possessed  by  races  which  have 
not  been  subjected  to  vaccination.  Thus  the 
disease  is  known  to  be  remarkably  fatal  to 
Indians,  and  the  party  of  Esquimaux  which 
visited  Europe  a  few  months  since  were  at¬ 
tacked  with  a  virulence  such  as  had  never 
been  seen  by  the  physicians,  and  every  one 
perished.  The  explanation  of  this,  given  by 
a  celebrated  Parisian  pathologist  was,  that 
they  were  virgin  soil ;  that  is,  the  disease  was 
foreign  to  their  country,  and  their  ancestors 
had  never  been  affected  by  it.  I  was  also 
struck  with  the  remark  of  a  medical  friend, 
that  the  human  race  had  acquired  a  certain 
power  of  resistance  to  another  contagious 
fever,  the  virulence  of  which  at  present  could 
not  be  compared  with  what  it  was  in  the 
early  years  of  its  history.  So  we  find  the 
people  in  yellow  fever  districts  have  acquired 
a  certain  immunity  from  this  disease,  and 
that  cattle  of  the  Southern  States  have  an 
equal  power  of  resistance  towards  southern 
or  Texas  fever,  white  Algerine  sheep  have 
acquired  a  remarkable  power  of  resisting 
anthrax  or  charbon. 

Not  to  mention  other  facts  bearing  on  the 
subject,  it  may  be  added  that  there  seems 
good  reason  to  believe  that,  with  a  mild  form 
of  virus  of  the  different  contagious  diseases, 
we  may  be  able,  not  only  to  ward  them  off  by 
vaccination,  but  that  we  may  carry  the  in¬ 


susceptibility  to  the  most  perfect  degree, 
and,  by  conferring  this  quality  on  all  the 
breeding  animals,  we  may  create  breeds  that 
will  transmit  it  by  heredity,  and  thus  prac¬ 
tically  rid  ourselves  of  the  ravages  caused  by 
the  animal  plagues.  Much  research,  how¬ 
ever,  is  still  required  to  settle  these  points, 
and  to  render  the  methods  of  vaccination 
practical  and  safe ;  but  with  an  out-look 
brighter  than  ever  before  it  is  advisable  to 
redouble  our  efforts  in  this  direction,  and  to 
accomplish  all  that  the  most  advanced  science 
of  the  time  can  attain  to.  We  shall  doubt¬ 
less  meet  many  discouragements,  and  be  foiled 
many  times  in  our  endeavors,  but  with  deter¬ 
mination,  energy,  and  perseverance,  success 
must  surely  crown  our  efforts  at  last,  and 
this  class  of  diseases  which  has  discouraged 
our  most  advanced  thinkers,  and  has  been 
shrouded  in  the  profoundest  mystery  for  so 
many  years,  will  disappear — conquered  by 
that  perfect  science  which  patient  work  alone 
can  develop. 


Butter  Substitutes  versus  Butter. 

BY  PROFESSOR  L.  B.  ARNOLD. — ROCHESTER,  N.  T. 

At  the  Dairy  Conventions  held  last  winter, 
there  was  a  concurrent  feeling  of  solicitude 
and  fear,  running  through  the  whole  of  them 
in  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  dairy  interest, 
on  account  of  what  was  denominated  butter 
and  cheese  adulterations-  Excited  discussions 
were  indulged  in,  and  resolutions  were  passed, 
vehemently  denouncing  everything  in  the 
shape  of  butter  and  cheese,  not  exclusively 
derived  from  milk  and  legislation  was  sought, 
and  to  some  extent  obtained,  to  protect  the 
dairy  interest  against  their  introduction. 

The  idea  held  out,  was,  that  if  artificial  sub¬ 
stitutes,  for  butter  in  particular,  were  allowed 
to  go  into  the  markets  unrestricted,  they 
would,  by  the  low  price  at  which  they  could 
be  sold,  reduce  the  price  of  butter  below  the 
cost  of  production,  and  drive  it  out  of  the 
market,  and  out  of  existence.  It  cannot  be 
successfully  denied  that  cheap  substitutes, 
closely  resembling  the  original,  thrust  upon 
the  markets  in  great  abundance,  would  bring 
the  price  of  butter  down.  The  assumption 
that  oleomargarine,  in  its  best  estate,  can  only 
compete  with  butter  of  a  parallel  grade,  and 
that  first-class  butter  will  not  be  affected  by 
it,  is  unsound.  The  experience  of  all  com¬ 
mercial  men  goes  to  show  that  when  any 
grade  of  butter,  from  over-abundance,  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  drop,  grades  both  above  and  below 
soon  sympathize  with  it,  and  that  the  price 
of  first-class  butter  yields  to  the  expansion  of 
the  lower  grades. 

But  the  course  pursued  on  the  part  of  the 
dairy  in  this  conflict  with  substitutes,  has 
been  puerile,  and  betrays  a  spirit  of  intoler¬ 
ance  and  a  short-sighted  view  of  the  merits 
and  impregnable  position  of  the  dairy  interest. 
That  there  is  ample  occasion  for  dairymen  to 
open  their  eyes  is  plain  enough,  but  there  is 
no  cause  for  alarm.  The  permanancy  of  the 
dairy  interest  does  not  depend  upon  the  suc¬ 
cess,  or  failure,  of  substitutes  for  butter. 
These  can,  at  best,  only  hasten  a  reduction  in 
price,  which,  through  a  diminished  cost  in 
the  production  of  milk  and  increase  of  pro¬ 
duction,  is  sure  to  be  brought  about. 

Though  dairymen  and  dealers  often  com¬ 
plain  that  the  price  of  butter  is  too  low,  and 
are  striving  with  all  their  might  to  make  it 
I  higher,  the  fact  is  the  reverse.  It  is  too  high. 
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It  is  out  of  proportion  with  other  necessaries 
of  life,  and  with  prices  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent.  Just  now,  first-class  butter  is  sell¬ 
ing  about  the  same  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Den¬ 
mark,  Holland,  and  the  United  States,  but 
oftener  than  otherwise,  it  sells  higher  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  than  in  Co¬ 
penhagen,  Liverpool,  or  London.  We  seldom 
export  first-class  butter,  because  it  is  generally 
held  above  the  price  exporters  can  pay  for  it. 
This  fact  has  often  been  noticed  by  dairy 
writers.  The  twenty-five  or  thirty  millions 
of  pounds,  which  are  annually  sent  abroad, 
come  mostly  from  second  and  third-class 
goods.  The  higher  price  of  butter  in  the 
United  States  is  not  because  it  necessarily 
costs  more  to  produce  it  than  elsewhere.  Our 
fine  climate,  and  cheaper  lands,  which  are  well 
watered  and  rich,  ought  to  enable  us  to  pro¬ 
duce  butter  as  we  do  beef  and  grain,  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  produced  in  England  or  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  comes  chiefly  from  the  improvident 
management  of  dairymen  which  makes  the 
production  of  milk  needlessly  expensive. 
Harris  Lewis,  of  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y., 
who  is  well  posted  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
dairy,  has  often  remarked  that  one-third  of 
the  cows  in  his  county,  do  not  give  milk 
enough  to  pay  for  their  keeping.  I  have  trav¬ 
elled  in  about  all  the  dairy  districts  of  the 
Untied  States,  and  considerably  in  Canada, 
and  wherever  I  have  been,  I  have  found  a 
similar  proportion  of  poor  cows.  I  think  the 
milking  capacity  of  cows  in  Herkimer  County 
fully  up  to  the  average. 

The  policy  which  would  shut  out  all  com¬ 
petition,  so  as  to  maintain  such  a  state  of 
things  that  dairymen  can  make  money  with 
one-third  of  their  herds  non-paying,  is  wrong 
in  principle.  It  is  unjust  towards  consumers 
.and  no  advantage  to  dairymen.  It  would  be 
better  to  let  the  production  of  butter,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  expand  until  prices  come 
down  nearer  the  necessary  cost  of  production. 
Nobody  would  be  hurt  by  such  an  expansion. 
A  reduction  in  price  would  at  once  increase 
consumption  at  home,  and  swell  the  export 
trade,  and  it  would  have  the  good  effect  of 
weeding  out  the  non-paying  cows,  and  com¬ 
pelling  a  better  selection  and  breeding  of  dairy 
stock,  and  a  better  economy  in  general  dairy 
management,  which  would  result  in  greatly 
reducing  the  cost  of  milk,  and  of  course  the 
cost  of  butter  also. 

A  too  high  price  of  butter  invites  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  substitutes,  and  makes  their  introduc¬ 
tion  possible.  If  butter  was  sold  at  a  fair 
profit  above  the  necessary  cost  of  production, 
•oleomargarine  could  not  exist. 

To  say  that  butter  can  be  produced  in  New 
York  as  cheaply  as  oleomargarine,  would 
•doubtless  seem  to  most  dairymen  a  very  ex¬ 
travagant  statement.  But  such  a  thing  is  far 
from  being  impossible.  The  average  cost  of 
milk  in  New  York  and  New  England  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  half  a  cent  a  pound.  This  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  close  approximation  to  the 
present  actual  cost,  but  it  is  too  high.  Milk 
can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  produced  for  less 
than  half  a  cent  a  pound.  Messrs.  Whit¬ 
man  &  Burrell,  of  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  who 
keep  a  strict  account  of  their  business,  say 
they  can  produce  it  for  one-fourth  of  a  cent 
a  pound,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  can,  and 
possibly  for  less.  The  way  they  work  to  do 
it  is,  in  the  first  place,  by  providing  suitable 
buildings  atad  means  for  keeping  their  cows 
comfortable  at  all  times  of  the  year.  There 
is  a  great  deal  in  the  economy  of  comfort;  2d, 


by  selecting  the  best  milking  stock  they  can 
procure — a  very  efficient  way  to  reduce  cost ; 
3d,  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  their  cattle  food 
by  better  and  cheaper  culture  and  larger 
crops.  Here  is  an  opening  for  a  large  reduc¬ 
tion  ;  4th,  by  keeping  their  cows  the  year 
round  on  succulent  food,  by  means  of  soiling 
and  ensilage,  feeding  from  the  silo,  when 
they  cannot  do  so  from  the  fields ;  5th,  by 
making  the  supply  of  food  constant  and 
liberal,  trusting  nothing  to  the  uncertainty  of 
rainfalls  and  the  variations  of  seasons.  In 
this  way  a  full  and  uniform  flow  is  maintain¬ 
ed  during  the  entire  season,  securing  thereby 
about  one-third  more  milk  than  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  same  cows  when  periodically 
subjected  to  shrinkage  from  drouth  and  dry 
feed.  By  such  means  they  can  easily  reduce 
the  usual  cost  of  milk  one-half.  What  Messrs. 
Whitman  &  Burrell  are  doing,  ten  thousand 
other  dairymen  can  do,  and  a  great  many  are 
now  working  in  the  same  direction.  Great 
advances  are  being  made  all  over  the  country 
in  improving  milking  stock,  and  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  cattle  food,  and  in  other  ways  di¬ 
minishing  the  expense  of  milk  production. 

When  the  cost  of  milk  is  reduced  to  one- 
quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound,  and  the  butter  is 
separated  from  it  by  some  of  the  modes  of 
cold  setting,  so  that  the  skim-milk  will  be 
kept  sweet  and  sound  until  used,  the  refuse 
of  the  dairy,  if  judiciously  used,  will  pay  the 
original  cost  of  the  milk.  The  buttermilk 
and  skim-milk  from  100  pounds  of  new  milk 
will,  if  fed  to  thrifty  calves  or  pigs,  make 
from  5  to  6  pounds  of  live  weight,  worth,  on 
an  average,  5  cts.  a  pound.  In  1875,  while  in 
Illinois,  I  called  on  Israel  Boies,  at  his  butter 
factory,  in  Marengo,  and  found  him  buying 
skim-milk  of  his  patrons,  and  paying  25  cts. 
a  hundred  for  it,  and  was  assured  by  him, 
that  an  exact  account  of  cost  and  receipts 
showed  that  he  was  making  well  by  the  pur¬ 
chase.  By  converting  their  sweet  skim-milk 
and  buttermilk  into  cheese,  Whitman  &  Bur¬ 
rell  are  making  double  what  they  could  by 
feeding,  and  considerable  more  than  their 
milk  has  cost  them.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the 
cost  of  milk  can  be  so  reduced  that  the 
refuse  of  a  butter  dairy  will  handsomely  pay 
its  cost,  and  the  butter  be  had  for  the  mak¬ 
ing,  which  certainly  will  not  be  more  than 
the  cost  of  making  an  equal  amount  of  oleo¬ 
margarine.  What  occasion  is  there  then  for 
alarm  from  substitutes  for  butter  ?  Dairymen 
may  as  well  possess  their  souls  in  patience. 
They  have  the  staff  in  their  own  hands.  If 
they  will  only  put  as  much  brains  into  their 
products  as  are  put  into  their  substitutes, 
they  may  let  them  take  their  course  and 
smile  at  the  result.  The  dairy  interest  is 
secure,  and  its  security  lies  not  in  the  high 
prices,  but  in  reducing  the  cost  to  a  minimum, 
and  casting  their  goods  before  the  world  at 
prices  so  low  as  to  defy  competition.  This 
course  will  gradually  be  adopted,  and  in  the 
long  run  give  a  permanency  and  expansion 
to  our  dairy  interests  which  we  are  now 
hardly  prepared  to  anticipate. 

Strawberry  Plants  in  Pots. — Not 

long  ago  only  a  few  dealers  in  small  fruits 
offered  strawberry  plants  struck  in  pots.  This 
year  nearly  every  nurseryman  has  sent  a  spe¬ 
cial  list  of  varieties  of  strawberries  in  pots. 
These  plants  set  this  month  will  make  a  good 
growth,  and  yield  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  next 
spring.  Of  course,  they  cost  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  plants,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  extra 


trouble  required  to  produce  them.  The  ama¬ 
teur  cultivator  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  having  immediate  results. 


Preparing  for  Window  Gardening. 

Those  who  have  plants  in  the  grounds 
which  they  intend  for  blooming  in  the  win¬ 
dow,  make  a  mistake  if  they  delay  taking 
them  up  until  frost  is  threatened.  If  the 
plants  have  been  left  in  the  pots  which  have 
been  plunged  in  the  open  ground,  the  change 
is  not  so  sudden,  but  if  the  plants  have 
been  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  their 
roots  have  been  allowed  free  growth,  it  is 
another  matter.  With  many  plants  turned 
out,  the  better  plan  is  to  raise  new  ones  from 
cuttings  for  next  winter’s  blooming,  and  let 
the  old  ones  go.  But  it  is  often  desirable  to 
take  up  and  pot  an  old  plant.  In  such  cases  do 
not  wait  until  there  is  danger  of  frost,  and 
then  hurridly  dig  up  the  plant,  and  crowd  its 
roots  into  a  pot.  Suppose  the  plant  to  be 
taken  up  is  a  geranium ;  begin  at  least  a 
month  before  the  time  of  removal  to  prepare 
it  for  the  change.  It  will  have  made  an  enor¬ 
mous  top,  which  must  be  cut  back  and  the 
plant  brought  into  a  neat  compact  shape. 
The  change  from  the  open  ground  to  the  pot 
should  take  place  before  cool  nights  have 
checked  the  growth.  Amateur  gardeners, 
as  a  general  thing,  are  afraid  to  use  the  knife. 
If  in  taking  up  all  the  plants  that  are  to  be 
kept  in  the  window  during  the  winter,  they 
would  cut  the  tops  back,  to  correspond  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  roots,  they  would  have 
much  better  success.  Very  old  specimens  of 
such  quick-growing  plants  as  geraniums  are 
so  rarely  satisfactory  when  lifted  from  the 
open  ground,  that  even  at  this  late  day  we 
should  prefer  to  start  young  plants  from  cut¬ 
tings.  On  the  other  hand,  hard-wooded  plants) 
such  as  roses,  with  strong  plants  are  prefer¬ 
able,  and  these  should  be  taken  up  this  month 
and  be  well  established  in  pots.  The  plant 
should  be  pruned  before  it  is  lifted,  and  then 
given  a  Hair-sized  pot  with  rich  soil.  Give 
water  and  place  it  in  the  shade  for  a  few 
days,  and  it  will  recoverfrom  th'e  change, 
and  be  in  good  condition  for  the  window. 

No  plants  are  more  satisfactory  for  window 
culture  than  the  Dutch  bulbs,  as  they  are 
called,  especially  Hyacinths  and  Narcissus. 
They  are  not  always  to  be  had  as  early  as  this 
month,  but  as  soon  as  the  dealers  offer  them, 
they  should  be  procured  and  potted,  in  rich 
soil,  and  the  pots  kept  in  a  cool  dark  place. 


Improving  the  Cereals. 

BY  W.  J.  BEAL,  PROFESSOR  OF  BOTANY,  MICHIGAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  COLLEGE. 


In  regard  to  raising  and  using  the  best 
seeds,  I  think  the  farmers,  as  a  class,  are 
quite  deficient.  Especially  is  this  true  in 
regard  to  the  cereals.  Heavy  or  light,  of 
good  quality  or  poor,  the  result  of  the  har¬ 
vest  is  generally  attributed  to  the  richness  of 
the  soil  or  the  nature  of  the  season. 

A  few  careful  observers  and  experimenters 
have  shown  that,  with  the  same  care  in  all 
other  respects,  a  crop  may  be  increased  from 
one-tenth  to  one-half,  by  using  the  best  seed 
adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate.  Such  seeds 
are  worth  much  more  than  the  average  far¬ 
mer  is  likely  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  them. 
Every  one  claims  to  believe  in  the  use  of 
good  seeds,  and  generally  thinks  he  uses  no 
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other.  Very  few  persons  appreciate  the  great 
amount  of  study,  and  care,  and  money, 
which  have  been  employed  in  improving  the 
various  breeds  of  our  domestic  animals. 
The  process  is  a  slow  one,  and  many  meet 
with  moderate  success.  These  men  study  the 
qualities  of  both  parents,  and  their  ancestors, 
and  always  have  what  seems  to  them  good 
reasons  for  every  step  they  take  in  breeding. 

In  the  same  manner  we  need  large  numbers 
of  skilled  experimenters  to  improve  our 
cereals.  Principles  underlie  the  breeding  of 
plants  as  well  as  the  breeding  of  animals. 
The  results  are  much  more  rapidly  obtained  ; 
the  larger  increase  gives  us  a  much  greater 
chance  for  selecting  the  best.  How  shall  the 
cereals  be  improved  ?  Many  of  the  processes 
have  been  again  and  again  stated.  Study 
the  writings  of  a  Stuxtevant,  or  a  Blount,  or 
a  Hallett.  Repeat  what  they  have  done,  add 
thought  to  the  work,  and  make  additional 
experiments.  Let  an  enthusiastic  student, 
with  practical  tact,  plant  a  piece  of  corn,  or 
wheat,  or  other  crop,  on  good  soil,  near  his 
house,  where  he  can  easily  watch  it  every 
day.  Let  him  carefully  observe  the  differ¬ 
ences  to  be  found  in  the  same  plot  from  the 
seed  from  the  same  ear.  Select  parents 
which  suit,  see  that  they  are  crossed,  and 
select  the  seed  for  future  use.  Do  not  neglect 
the  soil  and  cultivation.  Here  is  a  grand 
field  for  experiment — one  but  little  worked, 
and  one  ready  to  reward  skill  and  patience 
with  a  bountiful  harvest. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Professors  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Horticulture,  held  at  Michigan 
Agricultural  College,  the  subject  of  co¬ 
operation  in  experiments  was  discussed. 
They  agreed  to  begin,  among  others,  some 
experiments  looking  to  the  improvement  of 
our  cereals. 


The  Jersey  Bull  “Polonius”  (2513). 

Among  the  descendants  of  the  Jersey  cow 
“Alphea”  (171),  of  which  a  portrait  and  de¬ 
scription  were  given  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  1880,  p.  183,  the  bull  “Polonius” 
(2513),  is  worthy  of  notice  as  having  been 
sold  at  auction,  in  May  last,  for  $4,500 — the 
highest  known  price  ever  paid  for  a  Jersey. 
As  our  readers  are  interested  in  knowing 
something  of  the  real  merits  of  an  animal 
that  could  command  such  an  extraordinary 
price,  and  of  the  influence  he  would  be  likely 
to  exert,  under  favorable  conditions,  in  de¬ 
veloping  and  improving  the  best  characters 
of  a  breed  that  stands  pre-eminent  for  its 


blood  as  the  most  promising  element  for  the 
improvement  of  their  herds  in  their  most 
valued  characters.  In  the  diagram  herewith 
his  pedigree  is  given  in  a  convenient  form 
for  reference,  and  one  in  which  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  his  ancestors  can  be  readily  traced. 

The  history  of  the  importation  of  “Saturn” 
(94),  and  “Rhea”  (166),  has  already  been  given 
in  the  description  of  “  Alphea,”  and  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  care  taken  in  the  selection 


and  “  Leda”  (799),  the  sire  and  dam  of  “  Po¬ 
lonius  ”  who  are  both  out  of  “  Europa,”  and 
therefore  half  brother  and  sister.  But  their 
relationship  is  still  closer,  as  “  Sarpedon  ’* 
was  got  by  “  Mercury,”  the  full  brother  of 
his  dam  “Europa,”  and  “Leda”  was  got  by 
“  Jupiter,”  the  sire  of  both  “  Mercury  ”  and 
“Europa.”.  “Leda”  is  a  cow  of  good  sym¬ 
metry  and  strong  constitution,  and  has  been 
a  good  and  persistent  milker.  Like  her  dam 


THE  FAMOUS  JERSEY  BULL  “POLONIUS.” 


butter  making  qualities,  we  present  a  por¬ 
trait  of  this  noted  bull.  The  principal  points 
in  its  ancestral  history  that  are  looked  upon 
by  breeders  as  indications  of  his  prospective 
value  as  a  stock  getter,  are  also  given.  The 
fact  that  “Polonius,”  and  his  grandsire  “Mer¬ 
cury  ”  (432),  now  nearly  twelve  years  old  (see 
American  Agriculturist,  1880,  p.  465),  are  the 
only  strictly  pure  “Alphea”  bulls  now  liv¬ 
ing,  undoubtedly  had  its  influence  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  spirited  competition  of  prominent 
breeders  who  were  seeking  the  “Alphea” 


of  these  animals  as  an  important  element  in 
determining  the  practical  value  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  family  descended  from  them.  In  the 
next  generation,  it  will  be  seen,  by  reference 
to  the  diagram,  that  “Jupiter”  (93),  is  full 
brother  to  “  Alphea,”  who  became  celebrated 
not  only  for  her  individual  excellence  as  a 
butter  cow,  her  record  being  at  a  rate  of  over 
24  lbs.  of  butter  a  week,  but  as  the  progenitor 
of  what  is  known  as  the  “Alphea  family,” 
which  probably  includes  more  noted  perform¬ 
ers  than  any  other  on  record.  That  her 
brother  “Jupiter”  has  been  equally  success¬ 
ful  in  transmitting  their  common  characters 
is  shown  in  the  number  of  his  daughters,  and 
grand-daughters,  that  have  records  of  over  16 
lbs.  of  butter  a  week.  “Mercury,”  and  “  Eu¬ 
ropa  ”  (176),  a  son  and  daughter  of  “  Alphea” 
and  “  Jupiter,”  appear  in  the  next  generation 
of  the  pedigree,  and  like  their  parents  are 
full  brother  and  sister.  “  Mercury  ”  is  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  animal,  of  strong  constitution, 
and  now  heads  the  herd  of  Mr.  Wm.  Simp¬ 
son,  where  he  is  doing  good  service.  He  is 
the  sire  of  many  valuable 
animals,  and  one  of  his 
daughters,  “Alphea  Prin¬ 
cess  ”  (11158),  recently 
sold  at  auction,  at  the 
age  of  eight  months,  for 
$2,225.  “  Europa  ”  (176), 

is  the  dam  of  the  famous 
cow  “Eurotas”  (2454), 
figured  and  described  by  us  in  1880,  p.  305, 
who  made  778  lbs.  of  butter  in  eleven 
months  and  six  days,  and  dropped  a  calf 
within  the  year. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  “Europa”  has 
had  nine  calves,  and  that  her  last  one,  got  by 
“  Mercury,”  was  dropped  last  May,  when  she 
was  over  fifteen  years  old — so  that  her  in 
breeding  has  not  apparently  impaired  her 
fecundity,  as  it  has  not  evidently  her  consti¬ 
tution.  Turning  again  to  the  diagram,  we 
find  in  the  next  generation  “  Sarpedon  ”  (930), 


“Europa,”  she  has  been  a  good  breeder, 
dropping  her  first  calf  at  the  age  of  three 
years,  in  1872,  she  has  with  a  single  excep¬ 
tion  (1879),  had  a  calf  every  year  since,  and 
all  but  one  are  now  living.  At  the  age  of 
over  12  years,  “Leda”  was  sold  at  auction  in 
May  last,  for  $3,000,  the  highest  known  price 
for  a  Jersey  cow.  Aside  from  her  dam 
“Europa,”  who,  as  we  have  seen,  is  still 
breeding,  “  Leda,”  and  her  descendants,  are 
the  only  strictly  pure  “Alphea”  cows  living. 

The  in-and-in  breeding  of  “Polonius”  has 
therefore  been  continued  for  several  gener¬ 
ations,  and  as  he  does  not  appear  to  be  de¬ 
ficient  in  the  desirable  characteristics  of  form 
and  constitution,  he  should  transmit  to  his 
offspring  with  great  certainty  and  uniform¬ 
ity,  the  invaluable  qualities  of  the  “  Alphea 
blood,”  which  he  has  inherited  from  some  of 
the  best  members  of  the  family. 


Teach  Trees  in  East  Tennessee. — 
E.  Henry  writes  from  Greenville,  Tenn.,that 
there  is  at  least  one  place  where  the  peach 
still  flourishes  as  it  did  in  the  older  States 
half  a  century  ago.  Curl,  yellows,  and  other 
modem  peach  troubles  have  not  invaded 
those  mountain  localities  where  peach  trees 
give  no  more  trouble  than  do  the  trees  of  the 
forest.  Our  correspondent  states  that  numer¬ 
ous  orchards  have  been  in  bearing  for  twenty- 
five  years,  and  some  that  are  fifty  years  old, 
and  still  yield  crops  of  large  and  delicious 
fruit.  In  Tennessee  the  peach  orchards 
planted  upon  the  tops  of  the  hills,  rarely  fail 
to  give  a  crop,  while  those  in  the  valleys  are 
often  injured  by  late  spring  frosts.  Mr.  H. 
states  that  a  note  we  published  some  years 
ago  on  the  healthfulness  of  Tennessee  peach 
trees,  has  directed  the  attention  of  some  of 
the  more  enterprising  nurserymen  to  the 
locality,  and  that  these  now  procure  their 
seed  for  raising  stocks  from  these.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  best  to  select  fresh  seed  pits  for  plant¬ 
ing  from  the  most  healthful  localities  possible.. 
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Sundry  Humbugs. 

That  a  vast  deal  of 
swindling  is  done 
through  false  claims 
for  patents,  is  well 
known  to  those  who 
keep  the  run  of  such 
matters.  A  farmer 
sees  a  device,  one  for 
a  gate,  for  example, 
in  the  American  Agri- 
5  culturist,  or  other  paper ;  it 
seems  to  be  useful  and  easily 
made,  and  he  constructs  one. 
Some  of  his  less  wide-awake 
neighbors,  after  they  have  seen 
the  gate  thoroughly  tested, 
take  pattern  from  this,  and  in  time  there  will  be 
several  such  gates  in  the  neighborhood.  After 
awhile  a  chap  comes  along,  claiming  to  hold  a  pat¬ 
ent  for  the  very  device  that  makes  the  gate  desira¬ 
ble,  claims  $5,  or  other  sum  as  royalty,  which  must 
be  paid  at  once,  or  a  prosecution  will  follow.  Such 
cases  are  occurring  continually,  not  only  with  pat¬ 
ents  for  gates,  but  with  numerous  other  devices  in 
use  upon  the  farm  or  in  the  house.  In  such  cases, 
where  the  claim  of  the  patent  is  a  fraudulent  one, 
as  it  very  often  is,  we  advise  resistance.  But  there 
are  two  sides  to  the  question.  "W  bile  we  do  not 
regard  our  patent  laws  as  perfect,  they  are  as  good 
as  we  are  likely  to  have,  and,  good  or  bad,  they  are 
laws,  and  must  be  observed.  The  man  who  has 
taken  out  a  patent  has  certain  rights  which  the  laws 
have,  for  a  consideration,  secured  to  him,  and  we 
would  no  more  encourage  an  infringement  upon  a 
legitimate  patent  than  we  would  favor  the  payment 
of  fraudulent  claims.  But,  it  will  be  asked,  what 
is  one  to  do,  if  he  is  accused  of  infringing  a  patent? 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  “  take  matters  easy,”  and 
Don’t  be  Frightened  into  Doing  Anything. 
This  is  a  country  of  laws,  and  if  one  has  uninten¬ 
tionally  infringed  upon  a  patent,  he  will  not  be 
executed  at  the  next  cross  roads  without  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  clergy.  Nor  yet  will  he  be  thrown  into  a 
dungeon,  and  fed  on  bread  and  water.  The  holder 
of  the  patent  must  bring  a  suit,  and  in  a  United 
States  Circuit  Court  at  that.  In  the  cases  where 
the  claim  is  a  just  one,  and  a  person’s  rights  have 
been  infringed,  the  holder  of  the  patent  will  not  be 
likely  to  indulge  in  threats,  as  he  feels  confident  he 
is  right,  and  the  use  of  bluster  and  threatening  of 
itself  suggests  fraud.  Of  course,  every  such  case 
will  have  its  peculiar  features,  and  we  can  only  give 
the  general  advice,  to  not  be  frightened,  to  do  no¬ 
thing  in  a  hurry ;  consult  the  neighbors,  as  there 
are  usually  several  such  cases  in  the  vicinity,  to  se¬ 
cure  unity  of  action,  and  if  convinced  that  the 
claim  is  a  just  one,  make  the  best  compromise 
possible.  A  correspondent  at  Carbon  Center,  Pa., 
sepds  us  an  account  of  a  case  in  which  claimants 
of  a  gate  patent  sued  farmers  for  an  infringement. 
The  defendants,  the  farmers,  were  present  in  court 
with  their  witnesses,  but  the  plaintiff  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  trial,  thus  admitting  that  he  had  no 
cause.  Every  one  claiming  to  hold  a  patent  on  an 
article  should  be  willing  to  give  its  number,  and  the 
date  on  which  it  was  issued.  By  writing  to  the 
Patent  Office,  at  Washington,  a  copy  of  the  patent 
can  be  procured  for  a  moderate  fee  (50c.,  we  think), 
and  this  will  allow  one  to  judge  of  the  validity  of 
the  claim . Some  swindles,  no  matter  how  thor¬ 

oughly  exposed,  have  long  lives.  Here  is  the 
Powder  to  Prevent  Damp  Explosions. 

It  is  over  10  years  ago  that  we  showed  up  this 
powder,  a  pinch  of  which  put  into  the  lamp  would 
not  only  prevent  explosion  of  the  oil,  but  insure 
against  the  breaking  of  the  chimney.  This  wonder¬ 
ful  stuff  was  nothing  but  common  salt,  colored 
blue  with  ultramarine,  and,  of  course,  utterly  with¬ 
out  effect  in  preventing  explosions.  We  had  not 
heard  of  this  for  several  years,  until  a  Spencerport 
paper  came  to  hand  with  an  account  of  the  success 
of  this  swindle  in  one  of  the  finest  portions  of  New 
New  York  State.  Two  well-dressed  chaps  not  only 
sold  the  powder,  but  offered  premiums  of  furniture 


and  carpets  to  purchasers.  At  last  accounts  “they 
turned  East  at  Ogden  Center  Church,”  driving  at 
full  speed,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  the  sheriff 
failed  to  come  up  with  them. 

Gambling  in  Grain  and  Provisions. 

We  have  a  circular  from  a  concern  in  Chicago  that 
reads  wonderfully  like  the  old  “put  and  call” 
manifestoes  of  the  swindling  New  York  Stock 
Brokers.  Those  begged  people  to  put  money  in 
their  hands  for  gambling  in  stocks,  and  these  ask 
for  money  for  gambling  on  the  price  of  grain  and 
provisions  A  friend  who  has  received  one  of  these 
sheets  wishes  our  opinion  of  it. — We  haven’t  any. 

. . .  .There  are  some  things  so  self-evident  that  we 
wonder  that  any  one  should  be  at  the  trouble  to 
ask  about  them.  Here  is  an  inquiry  from  a  Phila¬ 
delphian  about  a  Philadelphia  Association, 

“For  The  Aid  of  Unmarried  Persons,” 
and  “mutual  aid”  at  that.  Our  correspondent 
writes,  that  he  called  at  the  office  in  Philadelphia, 
and  was  informed  that  he  could  become  a  member 
by  the  payment  of  $32,  and  that  one  year  thereafter 
he  would  receive  $1,000  !  Yet,  instead  of  becoming 
a  member,  he  sits  down  and  writes  us,  if  we  know 
anything  about  the  Association.  We  have  to  plead 
ignorance,  it  seems  to  be  the  “most  mutualest”  of 
any  Association  we  have  heard  of — beats  the  Boston 
Women’s  Bank.  It  should  be  called  a  “  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Celibacy,”  for  we  doubt  if 
there  is  any  shop  where  a  married  man  can  get  a 
cool  thousand  on  investing  $32.  Our  correspondent 
asks  “  if  it  is  a  humbug  ?”  We  give  it  up ....  A 
friend  sends  us  a  show-bill  of 

An  Excelsior  Gas  Burner, 
which  fairly  shouts  and  screeches  for  persons  to 
act  as  agents  for  it,  and  asks  our  opinion  as  to  his 
taking  the  agency.  We  have  read  over  the  sheet 
carefully,  and  advise  him,  unless  he  wishes  to  be¬ 
come  accessory  to  manslaughter,  to  let  it  alone. 
Though  it  is  not  so  stated  in  plain  terms,  this  burner 
is  to  be  used  with  Naphtha,  Benzine,  or  similar  light 
petroleum  products,  something  “that  will  cost  one 
half  less  than  kerosene.”  It  claims  over  and  over 
to  give  a  “gas  light,”  which  is  simply  untrue.  It 
is  a  contrivance  for  burning  the  vapor  of  one  of  the 
liquids  mentioned.  A  gas  is  permanent  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  the  vapor  produced  by  the  heat  of 
the  burner  is  no  more  a  gas  than  is  steam.  That  a 
bright  light  may  be  produced  is  very  likely,  but 
there  is  always  great  danger  when  any  of  the  liquids 
of  the  benzine  class  are  in  use.  The  sale  of  gun¬ 
powder  is  regulated  by  law,  and  so  is  the  sale  of 
poisons  in  most  States,  but  these  dangerous  liquids, 
more  dangerous  than  gunpowder,  because  so  little 
is  known  of  their  real  nature,  may  be  sold  freely  in 
every  country  store.  No  device  of  burner,  no  form 
of  lamp,  can  make  it  safe  to  have  these  liquids  in 
use  in  the  house _ After  reading  of  the  old  medi¬ 

cines  over  and  over  again,  it  is  really  refreshing,  to 
come  across  an  entirely  new  one.  This  time 
We  have  Literally  “Struck  lie  !” 
and  Shark’s  Oil  at  that,  or  to  be  exact,  it  is  “  Foo 
Choo’s  Balsam  of  Shark’s  Oil,”  and  a  very  potent 
thing  it  is,  as  itis  “the  only  absolute  cure  forDeaf- 
ness  known.” — Now  where  arc  your  Audi — Denta — 
and  other  kinds  of  Phones?  This  ought  to  be  called 
a  “chromatic  ”  oil,  for  it  comes  from  a  small  “  White 
Shark,”  caught  in  the  “Yellow  Sea.”  “Its  virtues 
were  discovered  by  a  Buddhist  Priest  about  the 
year  1410.” — What’s  Ancient  Greece  by  the  side  of 
this  venerable  oil !  We  are  a  little  puzzled  to  know 
how  this  priest,  one  of  the  first  principles  of  whose 
religion  is  not  to  take  animal  life,  got  at  his  oil. 
But  why  be  captious  when  we  learn  that  since  they 
had  their  ears  rubbed  with  this  shark’s  grease,  “  no 
deafness  has  existed  among  the  Chinese  people  !  ” 

-  ifl  g»  - - - 

Tomato  Seeds.— “  B.  H.”  complains  that  he 
finds  it  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  slimy  pulp  that 
surrounds  the  seeds  of  tomatoes.  It  is  a  very  easy 
matter.  On  a  small  scale  it  is  better  to  cut  open 
the  fruit  and  remove  the  small  clusters  of  seeds 
surrounded  by  the  pulp.  Place  in  a  vessel  with 
water  enough  to  cover  them,  and  let  them  stand  48 
hours.  In  warm  weather  they  will  usually  ferment 
sufficiently  in  this  time  to  destroy  the  surrounding 


pulp.  Try  a  few,  and  if  they  do  not  wash  out 
clean,  let  the  mass  ferment  a  while  longer.  As 
soon  as  the  seeds  can  be  washed  clean,  wash  them 
thoroughly  and  spread  them  upon  thin  paper  to  dry. 

Bee  Notes  for  September. 

BY  L.  C.  BOOT. 

In  most  locations  the  season  for  honey  gathering 
to  any  great  extent  has  now  passed.  Some  sec¬ 
tions  will  afford  honey  from  Sweet-scented  Clover 
(Melilot),  and  others  from  Golden  Rod,  Aster,  Eu- 
patorium,  and  other  fall  flowers.  In  the  August 
Notes  I  urged  the  necessity  of  not  endeavoring  to 
secure  too  much  surplus,  and  thus  leave  the 
brood  combs  with  too  little  honey  for  the  bees  to 
winter  upon.  There  will  be  eases  where  the  honey 
yield  closes  very  abruptly,  when  the  combs  will  be 
fully  occupied  with  brood,  and  the  honey  almost 
entirely  stored  above  in  the  boxes.  Where  this  is 
the  case,  the  bees  must  be  fed.  Where  fall  flowers 
are  abundant,  and  more  honey  may  be  stored  than 
is  necessary  for  winter,  empty  combs  should  be 
supplied,  and  honey  stored  for  spring  feeding. 

What  Shall  We  Feed? 

If  there  are  exceptional  cases  where,  from  im¬ 
proper  management,  or  from  causes  referred  to 
above,  we  find  feeding  necessary,  what  shall  we 

feed? _ I  answer,  let  it  be  pure  honey.  I 

have  heretofore  advocated  the  use  of  the  best 
“  A  ”  sugar,  but  time  has  changed  in  our  prac¬ 
tice.  The  darker  grades  of  honey  are  now  so 
low  in  price  that  it  is  no  longer  to  our  interest  to 
feed  cane  sugar  and  sell  our  honey.  But  our 
strongest  argument  against  feeding  other  sweets 
than  honey  is,  that  great  efforts  must  be  made  by 
bee-keepers  everywhere  to  preserve  the  standard  of 
purity  of  honey.  For  this  reason,  I  urge  that  no 
other  food  than  honey  be  used  for  our  bees.  I  am 
well  aware  that  cane  sugar  may  be  used  for  winter¬ 
ing  in  such  a  manner  that  all  of  it  will  be  consumed 
by  the  bees,  but  as  we  advance  in  the  business,  I 
find  it  desirable  to  feed  more  freely.  While  so 
many  articles  of  a  saccharine  nature  are  being  so 
freely  and  vilely  adulterated,  bee-keepers  should 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  adulteration. 

Good  Queens. 

See  to  it  that  each  stock  is  supplied  with  a  good, 
prolific  queen.  It  is  important  that  all  queens  be 
of  good  quality  upon  entering  winter-quarters. 

Natural  Swarming. 

A  correspondent  sends  a  description  of  a  hiving 
box,  and  his  manner  of  hiving  bees.  So  far  as  rub¬ 
bing  a  hive  with  peach  leaves,  or  washing  with  salt 
and  water,  or  other  preparation  is  concerned,  I  have 
only  to  say  it  is  not  necessary.  Simply  keep  hives 
in  a  shaded  place  before  using,  have  them  clean, 
and  shade  well  after  the  bees  are  hived.  I  am  not 
disposed  to  spend  much  time  upon  the  subject  of 
natural  swarming,  as  we  now  have  better  methods. 

Rapid  Ilonoy  Gathering. 

Those  who  availed  themselves  of  the  best 
methods,  have  generally  secured  a  good  yield  of 
honey.  Up  to  date  (July  25th),  White  Clover  has 
continued  to  afford  honey  abundantly.  Basswood 
does  not  promise  to  yield  as  freely  as  during  many 
years  past.  It  has  been  in  bloom  several  days,  but 
the  flow  of  honey  from  it  seems  moderate. 

The  hive  referred  to  last  month,  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted  at  intervals  and  has  given  as  follows  :  July 
4th,  we  extracted  624  lbs.  This  amount  was  taken 
from  the  upper  story  of  combs  only.  July  8th,  we 
took  from  all  the  combs  114  lbs.  July  12th,  66 
lbs.  July  19th,  401  lbs.  July  22d,  36  lbs.  July  23d 
the  hive  was  moved  six  miles  to  the  “Hights,”  to 
take  advantage  of  the  prolonged  yield  of  Basswood, 
and  of  a  greater  range  of  Buckwheat. 

As  an  item  of  interest  I  will  give  the  amount 
gathered  per  hour,  the  hive  being  weighed  at  inter¬ 
vals  during  the  afternoon  of  July  10th  : 

At  1  p.m.  it  weighed . 155  pounds. 

“  4  “  “  “  160 

“  5  “  “  “  163  “ 

“  6  “  “  “  . 166  “ 

“  7  “  “  “  1711  “ 

The  greater  gain  during  the  last  hour  was  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  presence  of  more  bees  in  the  hive, 
which  did  not  go  out  again,  it  being  too  late. 
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Beecher’s  Clearing. 

BT  DAVID  IV.  JUDD. 

Our  mountain  Backboard  shot  down  a  sadden 
pitch  in  the  wood  road,  and  with  a  bound  rest¬ 
ed  on  the  bridge  at  the  foot 
of  the  miniature  lakh.  It 
was  a  bright  morning  in  last 
July’s  closing  days. 

We  had  driven  over  from 
Quaker  Clearing— to  which 
spot  John  Burroughs  so  pleas¬ 


antly  leads  the 
reader  through 
“Locusts  and 

-  Wild  Honey” 

— to  view  the  hermit 
preacher’s  paradise. 
And  as  Buckley  halted  the  horses  there  on  the  rustic 
bridge,  our  eyes  reasted  upon  a  scene  of  surpassing 
loveliness  and  beaaty.  Mountain  ranges,  almost 
mingling  with  the  clouds,  lay  about  in  a  semi¬ 
circle.  Oval-shaped  and  covering  perhaps  forty 
acres  of  territory,  the  lake  shone  like  a  rich  diamond 
in  its  rough  and  rugged  setting.  Trees  of  every 
variety,  and  foliage  of  every  hue,  fringed  its  borders, 
the  scarlet  at  the  far  end  vividly  contrasting  with 
the  rich  green.  At  the  left  stood  the  owner’s  cot¬ 
tage,  and  beyond,  the  tents  of  his  irotner,  who  had 
come  for  his  early  pastime. 

Settling  in  the  Wilderness. 

To  go  back  six  years  or  more,  Thomas  and  James, 
two  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher’s  remarkable  family  of 
thirteen  children,  including  Harriet  Beecher -Stowe, 
and  Henry  Ward,  the  third  son — were  accustomed 
to  wander  through  these  wild  backwood  regions  of 
Ulster  Co.,  comprising  the  lower  Catskill  range. 
Pastors  of  flourishing  congregations,  the  former  at 
Elmira  and  the  latter  at  Poughkeepsie,  they 
came  for  the  rest  which  the  woods  afford,  the 
health  which  air  fragrant  with  balsam  brings, 
and  the  enjoyment  which  remote  trout  streams 
furnish.  One  day  they  discovered  this  beautiful 
6heet  of  water,  hidden  in  the  mountain  forests, 
far  from  any  travelled  way.  Upon  the  following 
summer  they  revisited  the  spot.  James  became  so 
enraptured  with  the  whole  surroundings  that  he 
erected  a  rude  cottage  in  place  of  his  tent.  Sub¬ 
sequently  he  resigned  the  pastorate  of  his  Pough¬ 
keepsie  church,  with  its  three  thousand  dollars  sala¬ 
ry,  and  made  this  his  permanent  home — captivated 


with  the  restful  tranquility  of  the  unbroken  forest 
and  the  unvexed  water.  Hawthorne  desired  to  get 
awayfrom  the  world  because  hedisliked  society, and 
Tlioreau  thought  he  would  be  contented  at  finding 
some  spot  to  which  newspapers  could  uot  penetrate. 

But  Rev.  James  had  not,  like 
them,  wearied  of  civilization. 
He  simply  loved  his  moun¬ 
tain  retreat  better.  And  so 
he  continued  to  extend  the 
dimensions  of  his  cottage, 
to  fell  the  trees,  and  clear 
away  the  underbrush,  until 
now,  of  the  mile  square  of 
territory  which  he  controls, 
twenty  acres  are  under  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  afford  the 
nucleus  of  a  good  stock  farm 
in  the  near  future.  Mean¬ 
while  Rev.  Thomas  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  come  every  sum¬ 
mer  for  from  six  to  eight 
weeks.  At  Tumwood’s, 
seven  miles  away  through 
the  forest,  they  get  their 
mail,  once  a  week,  and  what 
with  farming,  fishing,  boat¬ 
ing,  grouse  hunting,  etc., 
time  passes  rapidly.  Every 
other  Sunday  Rev.  James, 
who  is  highly  respected  by 
the  scattered  settlers  in  this 
out-of-the-way  region,  goes 
from  his  mountain,  down  to 
Shin  Creek  on  the  Beaver- 
kill,  and  preaches  a  sermon, 
which  people  come  from 
miles  and  miles  to  hear. 
’Tis  manna  in  the  wilderness 
for  them.  No  whiskey  is  sold 
in  Hardenburgh  township, 
unless  by  stealth,  and  Sun¬ 
day  fishing  and  hunting  are 
prohibited.  I  suspect  Rev. 
James  has  had  considerable 
to  do  iu  bringing  about  this 
desirable  state  of  things. 

A.  few  rods  drive  from 
the  bridge,  over  the  lake’s 
outlet,  brought  us  to  the  dwelling.  Rev.  James 
stood  greeting  ou  the  porch.  Bronzed  features, 
full  flowing  beard,  sombrero,  checked  shirt,  and 
pants  carelessly  tucked  into  capacious  boot  tops, 
imparted  a  decidedly  frontier 
aspect  to  the  hermit  preacher. 

Three  door-windows  extend¬ 
ing  from  floor  to  ceiling,  look¬ 
ed  out  from  the  wing  upon 
the  water.  A  huge  fire-place 
was  suggestive  of  both  com¬ 
fort  and  long  evenings. 

“  This,”  said  Rev.  James, 

“was  at  first  my  main  build¬ 
ing.  Originally  I  began  with 
a  fly  tent.  It  was  supplanted 
with  a  wall  tent  the  next  sea¬ 
son.  The  following  year  I 
became  so  enamored  with  the 
spot,  that  I  decided  to  leave 
Poughkeepsie  and  reside  here 
the  year  around;  then  I  built 
this,  what  now  appears  as  au 
extension,  and  subsequently 
the  main  habitation.  I  have 
done  all  the  work  myself,  and 
there  are  associations  connect¬ 
ed  with  every  clap-board  and 
6aingle  even  that  is  laid.” 

Charming  Views. 

Erom  the  extension  we 
passed  into  the  main  build¬ 
ing,  comprising  the  sitting- 
100m,  bed-rooms,  etc.  A 
large  double  bay  window,  as  shown  in  engraving, 
opens  on  the  lakeside,  commanding  most  sweeping 
and  enchanting  views.  “  A  sailor  by  nature,  and  a 
minister  by  grace,  I  love  to  sit  here  by  the  hour,” 
said  Rev.  James,  “and  look  out  upon  these  sur¬ 


roundings.  They  are  a  source  of  never-ending  en¬ 
joyment.  During  the  winter  months,  I  am  still 
more  fond  of  this  retreat,  for  as  the  beautiful  snow 
lies  so  still  and  quietly  all  about  us,  there  is  nothing 
to  either  disturb  or  discolor  it.  Here  is  true  re¬ 
pose,  and  communion  with  nature.  I  have  not 
read  a  book  in  a  year  or  more,  and  should  not  miss 
the  papers  were  they  not  scut  to  me.  My  expendi¬ 
tures,  including  my  buildings,  and  improvements, 
etc.,  have  not  averaged  more  than  four  or  five 
hundred  dollars  a  year;  and  with  these  buildings 
completed,  as  is  now  the  case,  I  can  obtain  more 
real  enjoyment  and  comfort  here  with  three  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  a  year  than  with  three  thousand  dollars 
in  New  York.” 

In  reply  to  a  suggestion  that  Henry  Ward  ought 
to  enjoy  a  summer  here  as  a  change  from  the  Fish- 


beecher’s  spring  house  and  churn. 

kill  farm,  “No,”  said  Rev.  James,  “he  is  too 
fond  of  sesthetieal  surroundings  for  this  spot.  He 
wants  too  much  brie  a  brae  about  him,  which  I  do 
not  care  to  lumber  up  my  rooms  with.” 

To  another  suggestion  that  the  house  should  be 
protected  by  a  lightning  -red,  Rev.  James  replied: 
“  I  don’t  believe  lightning-rods  are  any  protection. 
The  insular  theory  is  exploded.  If  I  did  put  one 
up,  I  should  have  it  lay  direct  upon  the  house, 
without  any  glass  insulators.  But  if  I  am  ever  go¬ 
ing  to  be  killed,  I  had  rather  die  by  lightning  than 
any  other  way.” 

Three  Graces. 

Several  pictures,  indicating  culture,  ornamented 
the  plain  walls  of  the  sitting-room,  and  the  well- 
known  engraving  of  the  Beecher  family  flanked 
the  bay  window.  Three  lovely  blonde  children, 
with  long  golden  curls,  and  a  visiting  brunette  from 
Brooklyn,  were  receiving  their  morning  lessons 
from  a  pretty  Owego  governess  who  had  come  to 
spend  the  season  in  the  woods.  School  was  at  once 
adjourned,  and  a  few  moments  later  the  bevy  of 


VIEW  FROM  BEECHER’S  BAT  WINDOW. 


beautiful  children  were  running  about  the  lake 
shore  barefooted  and  barelimbed,  pictures  of 
health  and  enjoyment. 

In  the  rear  of  the  house,  a  side-hill  cellar,  also 
made  by  the  owner,  serves  all  the  purposes  of  9 
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refrigerator.  The  garden,  rich  in  root  crops  of 
every  variety,  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
rough  unsubdued  country  about  it.  It  was  indeed  a 
novel  sight  to  see  growing  here  Champions,  Sharp- 
less’s,  Triumphs,  and  even  the  Bidwell  strawber¬ 
ries,  a  few  plants  of  which  Mr.  Roe  had  just  sent 
to  the  clearing.  Ail  manner  of  garden  truck 


STATIONARY  CAMP  CHAIR. 


thrives  here,  owing  to  the  proximity  to  the  lake, 
when  in  the  settlements,  several  hundred  feet  be¬ 
low,  they  are  often  killed  by  the  heavy  frosts. 

On  the  further  side  of  the  garden,  close  up  to  the 
forest  line,  a  log  barn  displayed  more  o £  the  preach¬ 
er’s  handiwork.  Enough  grass  was  cut  from  the 
clearing  last  season  to  winter  his  horse  and  three 
cows,  and  this  spring,  when  the  barns  down  in  the 
settlements  were  empty,  he  still  had  a  considerable 
stock  cf  hay  on  hand. 

I  was  Dot  a  little  amused  at  discovering  some 
Brussels’  carpeting  in  the  mow,  Rev.  James,  in  his 
fancy,  preferring  to  stow  away  these  “relics  of 
civilization,”  as  he  called  them,  in  the  barn,  to  put¬ 
ting  them  to  practical  use  in  the  house. 

Spring-House  and  Churn  Contrivance. 

A  few  rods  from  the  barn,  in  the  forest  edge, 
stood  the  spring-house,  covering  a  perenuial  spring, 
and  surmounted  by  a  novel  churning  apparatus, 
Mr.  Beecher’s  make.  It  consists  of  a  sapling,  6ee 
illustration,  fastened  to  the  roof  of  the  shed,  with  a 
pole  suspended  from  the  upper  end.  From  the 
lower  end  of  this  pole  an  ordinary  screw  protrudes, 
which  fits  into  a  groove  in  the  handle  of  the  churn. 
The  elasticity  of  the  sapling  enables  you  to  play 
the  handle  up  and  down  with  very  little  physical 
effort,  thereby  avoiding  much  of  the  labor  ordinari¬ 
ly  necessitated  in  churning.  This  simple  con¬ 
trivance,  resembling  the  old-fashioned  well-sweep, 
can  be  made  by  any  one  in  two  hours’  time. 

Buckwheat,  Oats,  and  Grass,  comprise  this  year’s 
crop,  and  the  proprietor  raises  about  everything 
required,  save  flour  and  groceries,  to  maintain  his 
family.  He  says  that  unless  he  should,  owing  to 
now  unforeseen  circumstances  “  burst  up,”  he  ex¬ 
pects  ere  long  to  become  a  very  respectable  farmer 
way  up  here  in  the  mountain  forest  of  Hardenburgh 
township,  two  thousand  feet,  more  or  less,  above 
tide  water,  and  117  miles  from  New  York  by  rail, 
and  26  by  private  conveyance. 

Brothers  Tom  and  Jim— a  “  Talk.” 


Retracing  our  steps  to  the  house,  we  followed 
along  the  Lake  shore  to  the  tents,  marvels  of  neat- 


CAMP  BEDSTEAD. 


ness,  occupied  by  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher  and  his 
lady.  “  Brother  Tom,  let  me  introduce  you  to  So- 
and-so,”  said  Rev.  James,  and  “  Brother  Tom  ”  rose 
from  his  novel  easy  chair,  after  the  manner  of  Dr. 
Livingstone  in  the  Nijiji  forest,  when  Stanley  came 
suddenly  upon  him.  “  Brother  Tom,”  in  physique, 
flowing  beard,  dress,  and  general  appearance  is  the 
double  of  “  Brother  Jim.”  He  laid  down  his  briar 
wood,  requested  “brother  Jim”  to  go  inside,  and 
bring  out  some  more  pipes,  and  then  motioning  us 
to  home-made  chairs,  we  were  60on  seated  about 
the  camp-fire  for  a  “  talk.”  The  scene  was  pictur¬ 
esque  and  charming  in  the  extreme.  The  lake 


murmured  at  our  feet,  and  rippled  against  the  sides 
of  a  miniature  flat  boat.  A  dense  forest  formed  a 
dark  background, and  a  rich  carpet  of  green  spanned 
the  intervening  space.  Overshadowing  maples 
tempered  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  fairly  flooded 
the  near  range  of  wooded  mountains,  and  gilded 
the  distant  peaks.  Huge  boulders  here  and  there 
stood  out  in  bold  relief,  as  if  stranded  on  these 
mountain  sides  in  the  grand  “  ebb  and  flow  of  na¬ 
ture.”  Two  children  were  playing  in  a  swing  sus¬ 
pended  from  a  neighboring  tree,  while  a  third 
amused  herself  with  tossing  pebbles  at  a  domes¬ 
ticated  duck  which  came  sailing  by  with  her  pretty 
little  brood.  Mrs.  Thomas  Beecher,  a  cheery-faced, 
matronly  lady,  soon  emerged  from  the  nearest  tent 
and  joined  the  group.  Illness  that  day  kept  Mrs. 
James  Beecher  to  her  room. 

Camp  Fire  Contemplations. 

Who,  thought  I  to  myself,  would  not  gladly  ex¬ 
change  for  such  a  fairy  scene,  for  such  a  charmed 
existence,  the  intense  life  of  business  centers,  the 
brain  racket  of  law,  journalism,  or  politics — at  the 
risk  of  having  your  friends  or  the  world  say,  you 
are  queer,  off  your  balance,  are  vegetating,  have 
buried  your  talent,  or  gone  into  mental  bank¬ 
ruptcy  ? 

If  all  there  be  of  life,  is  preparation  for  another, 
and  attainment  of  present  happiness ;  if  this  life 
here  be  intellectual  insolvency — better  one  week 
of  Beecher  Clearing  than  a  whole  cycle  of  the 


average  business  or  professional  man’s  existence, 
however  crowned  it  may  be  with  material  or 
“  reputational  ”  success  1  Better,  versed  in  wood¬ 
craft  than  in  the  trapping  of  men  1  Better  green 
and  woodsy,  than  ripe  and  cosmopolitan  as  the 
world  goes  1  They  may  not  continue  long,  but 
such  thoughts  as  these  whip  the  brain,  as  you,  for 
the  time  being,  become  a  part  of  this  quiet,  restful, 
delicious  existence,  here  by  the  lake. 

“  Wife  and  I  have  been  coming  here  for  this  tent- 
life  now  going  on  six  years,”  exclaimed  brother 
Tom,  as  he  rose,  stretched  his  limbs,  and  refilled 
his  pipe,  “  and  we  like  it  better  and  better  every 
summer.” — “  Yes,”  chimed  in  brother  Jim,  “and 
you,  gentlemen,  show'  good  sense  in  cruising  about 
these  mountains,  rather  than  on  the  main,  with  a 
festive  boating  party.  You  have  heard  the  sailor’s 
response,  when  asked  by  a  fellow  tar  what  a  yacht 
was  !  ‘  A  lot  of  rich  fellows  come  down  to  the  water, 
get  any  old  raft,  run  up  two  poles,  tie  a  couple  of 
sheets  to  them,  roil  a  barrel  of  whiskey  aboard, 
have  a  week’s  spree,  and  they  call  that  a  yacht.’  ” 

A  Busy  Life. 

Rev.  Thomas,  who  is  fifty-six,  about  two  years 
older  than  Rev.  James,  rapidly  epitomized  some  of 
the  chapters  of  his  busy  life.  He  told  how  Horace 
Greeley  pressed  him  to  take  half  of  the  “  Tribune  ” 
in  its  early  days ;  described  the  amazement  and 
positive  horror  of  the  cockney  servant,  at  his 
(Beecher’s),  putting  his  hat  into  his  pocket,  instead 
of  hanging  it  upon  the  rack,  when  he  was  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  late  Dean  Stanley ;  nar¬ 
rated  interesting  incidents  of  a  South  American 
tour,  and  went  over  his  long  and  eventful  pas-  I 


toral  life  of  nearly  thirty  years,  at  Elmira.  Later 
on  we  discussed  theology  from  various  standpoints, 
and  my  conclusions  were,  that,  neither  orthodox  nor 
heterodox,  he  had  been  very  happily  classed, 
with  brothers  and  sisters,  by  some  one  who  knows 
them  all,  as  “saints,  sinners,  and  the  Beecher 
Family.”  After  my  day’s  visit  in  this  remote  spot, 
reached  only  by  a  private  road,  with  these  two 


brothers,  so  fond  of  each  other,  apparently  so  fond 
of  all  the  other  members  of  their  family — I  could 
appreciate  the  significance  and  fidelity  of  the  above 
classification. 

Mrs.  Beecher’s  Camp  Bedstead. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Beecher,  who  meanwhile  had  been 
reading  her  letters,  brought  by  a  frontiersman  from 
the  settlement,  called  us  to  the  tent  to  inspect 
their  easy  bed,  see  illustration.  Four  plain  boards  are 
nailed  to  four  plain  legs,  making  a  skeleton  lounge. 
Inside  these  boards,  resting  upon  cross  pieces,  to 
prevent  it  dropping  down  too  far,  is  a  stretcher 
made  of  barrel  staves,  fastened  together  by  an 
ordinary  bed  cord,  which  passes  through  holes  bored 
Year  the  ends  of  the  staves.  This  affords  a  very 
springy  support  for  the  tick,  filled  with  straw,  hay, 
leaves,  or  wild  grass,  if  there  be  nothing  better  at 
hand.  The  bed  can  be  made  in  a  short  time  with 
an  axe,  hammer,  auger,  a  few  nails,  and  a  strong 
cord  or  light  rope,  and  serves  a  good  purpose  at 
home  as  well  as  in  camp.  If  no  barrel  staves  are 
at  hand,  tree  limbs,  or  pieces  of  wood,  can  be  used. 

Stationary  Camp  Chair. 

The  chair,  see  figure,  which  Rev.  Thomas  occupied, 
is  likewise  easily  made.  Into  the  sides  of  a  log,  five 
or  six  feet  long,  two  poles  are  inserted,  and  fast¬ 
ened  together  at  the  top  with  a  cross-piece.  Sus¬ 
pended  from  the  latter  is  a  stretcher  made  like  the 
one  on  the  bed,  viz.,  of  barrel  staves,  and  fastened 
to  the  log  by  the  ropes,  which  hold  the  arched 
staves  together.  Resting  your  legs  over  the  log,  and 
throwing  yourself  back  in  the  stretcher,  which 
readily  yields  and  adapts  itself  to  the  back,  you 
obtain  a  most  comfortable,  half-reclining  position. 
The  weight  of  the  log  keeps  the  framework  station¬ 
ary,  and  from  toppling  over. 

Another  chair,  though  more  elaborate,  is  made 
on  the  6ame  plan  with  side  rests  for  the  arms. 

The  Movable  Camp  Chair. 

Still  a  third  chair  is  so  constructed  that  it  can 
be  readily  moved  about  from  place  to  place,  as 


needed,  the  upper  cross-piece  serving  as  a  handle 
for  lifting  it  about. 

The  Swinging  Chnir, 

Made  much  after  the  same  model,  can  be  hung 
against  a  tree,  or  suspended  from  a  limb.  All 
these  chairs,  which,  like  the  bed,  are  Mrs.  Thomas 
Beecher’s  inventions,  will  be  found  very  useful 
elsewhere,  as  well  as  in  camp,  combining,  as  they 
do,  comfort  and  cheapness.  They  would  likewise 
serve  as  very  handsome  rustic  ornaments  for  ver¬ 
andah  and  lawn,  or  for  dining  and  sitting-room, 
for  that  matter. 

As  we  conversed,  trout  were  seen  to  occasionally 
rise  under  the  overhanging  branches  on  the  op- 
I  posite  shore.  Rev.  James  quickly  pulled  us  over  in 
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his  flat  boat.  Counsellor  Van  Siclen  made  one  of 
those  magnificent  casts,  alike  the  admiration  and 
the  envy  of  the  Beaverkill,  and  a  speckled  beauty — 
regulation  size — lay  quivering  on  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  We  had  proved  to  our  own  satisfaction  that 
there  were  trout  in  the  lake,  and  cared  to  kill  no 
more  that  day.  They  begin  taking  the  worm  well 
with  the  going  out  of  the  ice,  and  readily  rise  to 
both  worm  and  fly  until  July. 

Shoddy  clouds  came  floating  over  the  clearing 
with  occasional  drops  of  rain.  We  hurried  to 
the  house,  partook  of  a  spread  which  required  no 
apologies,  and  were  soon  wending  our  way  down  the 
mountain  road,  turning  back  every  now  and  then, 
to  catch  through  the  rifts  in  the  trees  a  view  of 
the  little  paradise  we  had  left.  ’Twas  rough  rid¬ 
ing,  you  may  be  sure,  but  now,  that  Rev.  James 
has  been  chosen  road  master,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  he  will  at  all  events  look  after  his 
own  thoroughfare,  or  rather  No  Thoroughfare — and 
so  anticipate  smoother  sailing  on  our  next  jaunt 
thither.  Rev.  Thomas  accompanied  us,  and  an  in¬ 
tellectual  mitrailleuse,  as  he  is,  every  tree,  and 
brook,  and  stone  elicited  his  fire,  until  we  were 
back  at  Quaker  Clearing. 


A  New  Combined  Plow,  Pulverizer,  etc. 

Our  first  plowing,  some  fifty  years  ago,  was 
done  with  a  wooden  mould-board.  Then  came 
in  the  wrought  iron  mould-board,  hammered 
out  by  the  blacksmith.  About  forty  years 
ago  the  introduction  of  the  cast  iron  mould 
board,  with  replaceable  points,  caused  no  lit¬ 
tle  excitement  among  farmers,  as  these  could 
be  produced  so  much  more  cheaply  than 
wrought-iron,  and  being  harder  they  wore 
longer.  But  on  our  stony  farm  the  gain  was 
partly  counter-balanced  by  the  breaking  of 
the  “points,”  and  often  of  the  “land-side” 
and  even  mould-board  itself. — A  few  years 
later  the  steel  mould-board  and  points  came 
into  use,  and  subsequently  the  chilled  iron 


plows.  But  during  all  these  fifty  years  of 
improvement,  and  from  time  immemorial 
before  that,  the  chief  ends  aimed  at  have 
been  the  perfecting  of  the  old  instrument,  in 
form,  in  material,  in  the  frame,  in  coulters, 
guiding  wheels,  etc.  The  principle  has  been 
the  same,  viz.,  the  cutting  off  of  a  furrow 
slice  and  inverting  it  more  or  less  perfectly. 

But  there  has  all  the  while  been  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  Jethro  Tull  was  right  in  claiming 
that  thorough  pulverizing  the  soil  was  the 
great  requisite  of  cultivation.  And  to  secure 
this  we  have  had  a  succession  of  implements 
devised,  as  cultivators,  rotary  diggers,  rotary 
harrows,  etc.  Most  of  them  have  been  valua¬ 
ble  so  far  as  they  have  helped  towards  divid¬ 
ing  the  soil,  so  as  to  provide  a  finer  seed  bed. 
But  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Charles  E. 
Sackett  has  now  made  such  modifications  and 
additions  to  the  common  plow,  as  to  amount 
to  a  radical  and  most  valuable  change  in  its 


mode  of  operation  and  in  the  desirable  results 
produced.  Here  is  a  general  idea  of  it :  First 
a  surface  plow  which  is  readily  and  quickly 
adjusted  to  cut  off  two,  three,  or  four  inches  in 
depth  of  the  soil,  and  turn  it  well  over  into  the 
bottom  of  the  previous  furrow.  Following  this, 
upon  the  same  bearer  or  frame,  is  another 
plow,  adjustable  to  take  up  a  sub-furrow  of 
any  desired  depth.  But  this  second,  or  sub 
slice,  is  not  merely  turned  over  in  a  mass 
upon  the  top  of  the  first  one  with  only  such 
breaking  as  the  lifting  and  turning  over  will 
secure.  Quite  different.  Upon  the  frame  is 
an  open-work  wrought  iron  wheel  or  cylin¬ 
der,  say  40  inches  in  diameter,  which  follows 
upon  and  smoothes  down  in  part  the  first 
turned  slice  of  land,  with  its  grass,  stubble, 
weeds,  etc.  The  second  furrow  is  thrown 
into  this  revolving  wheel,  and  carried  round 
and  round  on  its  inside,  among  its  teeth, 
and  against  its  open-work  bars  on  the  rim 
and  outer  side,  and  it  is  so  broken  and  pul¬ 
verized  that  it  drops  out  upon  the  buried  sod 
or  surface  furrow.  The  result  is,  that  the 
soil  is  pulverized  quite  as  much  as  it  could  be 
done  with  roller  and  harrow,  and  without 
any  trampling  or  packing  by  teams  ;  it  is  left 
light  and  fine  and  in  excellent  condition  for 
receiving  seed.  There  is  also  provision  for 
attaching  both  seed  drill  and  fertilizer  dis¬ 
tributor.  In  brief,  at  one  operation  the  soil 
is  plowed,  finely  divided  ;  sod,  stubble,  etc., 
buried,  and  seed  sown.  There  are  several 
simple,  ingenious  devices  for  raising  and 
lowering  the  plows  and  wheels,  for  various 
depths,  for  turning  at  the  side  of  the  field, 
for  self-transporting,  etc.,  etc.,  that  would 
need  engravings  and  lengthy  descriptions  to 
explain  them  fully. 

‘  ‘  The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  ” 
We  visited  the  New  Jersey  State  Experi¬ 
mental  farm  last  week, 
and  personally  tested  Mr. 
Sackett’s  implements  on 
stubble  and  sod.  The  soil 
was  a  heavy  one,  and  owing 
to  the  long  drouth  was  in 
bad  condition.  The  trial 
was  very  satisfactory  on  that 
soil  and  under  those  circum¬ 
stances.  A  single  pair  of 
strong  mules  worked  it  with 
apparent  ease  on  a  very  hot 
afternoon.  Probably  three 
horses  will  ordinarily  be  re¬ 
quired,  except  for  light 
soils,  or  for  shallow  work. 
We  found  it  quite  as  easy 
to  handle  and  guide,  as  the  ordinary  plow. 
A  riding  seat  is  provided  for  lazy  people, 
cripples,  or  invalids.  From  this  trial  of 
it,  and  a  careful  study  of  its  mechanism,  and 
the  principles  of  its  construction  and  work¬ 
ing,  we  have  strong  faith  that  it  will  prove  a 
most  valuable  implement  for  soil  preparation 
— probably  the  largest  advance  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  made  during  a  half  century.  Before 
giving  it  an  unqualified  commendation  for 
general  and  immediate  introduction,  we  shall, 
of  course,  desire  to  test  it  upon  a  greater 
variety  of  soils,  in  different  conditions,  as  to 
moisture,  tilth,  toughness,  sod,  stubble,  etc. 


Early  Prosls  in  tlae  <liar«lcn. — 

Our  gardens  are  often  at  their  best  in  early 
autumn.  We  have  a  few  days  of  early  frost, 
in  which  the  very  tenderest  things  are  killed 
off,  and  then  follow  days,  often  weeks,  of  the 
most  delightful  weather,  in  which  the  plants 
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that  have  escaped  the  first  frost,  are  at  their 
best.  It  is  very  disheartening  to  the  amateur, 
to  see  his  beds  of  Coleus,  and  his  Cannas,  all 
limp  and  useless,  while  the  hardier  Gerani¬ 
ums  seem  to  laugh  at  the  disaster.  So  far  as 
we  have  noticed,  this  is  the  usual  experience, 
and  it  occurs  so  regularly  each  year,  that  it 
seems  worth  while  to  prepare  for  these  early 
frosts,  in  order  to  prolong  the  enjoyment  of 
the  garden.  These  early  visitations,  though 
sufficient  to  kill  the  tenderest  plants,  are  so 
slight  that  they  may  be  easily  warded  off. 
Whatever  may  be  placed  over  the  plants  to 
prevent  radiation  of  heat,  will  answer.  The 
taller  the  plants,  of  course  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  protect  them.  We  have  preserved  a 
bed  of  tall  Cannas,  by  setting  a  ■  still  taller 
pole  in  the  center,  tying  a  sheet  by  its  middle 
to  the  pole,  and  letting  the  sheet  hang  over 
the  plants,  its  edges  being  supported  by  them. 
Beds  of  Coleus  and  other  tender  plants  may 
be  readily  protected  by  newspapers,  held  up 
by  sticks  placed  here  and  there  in  the  bed. 
Indeed,  in  early  autumn,  the  newspaper  is  a 
most  useful  horticultural  appliance,  not  only 
in  the  flower  garden,  but  in  the  vegetable 
garden.  By  a  proper  use  of  newspapers  for 
a  few  nights — the  early  frosts  rarely  con¬ 
tinue  for  more  than  three  nights — the  crop  of 
tomatoes  may  be  prolonged  for  several  weeks ; 
especially  where  the  plants  are  trained,  as  we 
have  so  often  advised,  to  a  trellis  or  a  support 
of  some  kind,  the  application  of  a  shelter 
of  newspapers  becomes  an  easy  matter. 


a 


A  Convenient  Fruit  Ladder. 

Mr.  L.  J.  C.  Young,  Steuben  Co,,  Ind.,  finds 
the  ladder  here  described  vastly  better  and 
safer  to  use  in  picking  fruit,  than  the  cum¬ 
brous  step-ladders.  To  make  the 
ladder,  take  a  pole  16  feet  long,  j, 
and  3  or  4  inches  thick  at  the  butt; 
remove  the  bark  and  slip  a  ring 
down  to  about  8  inches  from  the 
top,  [a  carriage  bolt  may  be  put 
through  at  the  same  place,  Ed.], 
to  prevent  splitting.  The  pole  is 
then  to  be  sawed  or  split  in  halves 
from  the  butt  to  the  ring.  The 
lowest  rung  should  be  15  inches 
from  the  bottom,  and  spread  the 
sides  three  feet  apart.  The  other 
rounds,  every  15  inches,  will  be 
gradually  shorter ;  use  an  inch 
auger  to  bore  the  holes.  The 
ladder  is  always  carried  erect ; 
put  the  right  arm  over  one 
round  and  grasp  the  next  one  below,  and  with 
the  left  hand  grasp  the  one  just  above  the 
head.  Ladders  of  12, 16,  and  20  feet  long,  will 
be  found  convenient  for  trees  of  different 
sizes.  In  picking,  Mr.  Y.  prefers  a  round  split 
or  rattan  basket,  with  a  stiff  handle.  A  hook 
is  made  of  a  piece  of  heavy  wire,  about  10 
inches  long  ;  this  is  attached  to  the  handle  by 
a  loose  loop,  the  other  end  being  bent  into  a 
hook  ;  the  basket  being  hung  to  a  branch  or 
to  the  ladder,  both  hands  may  be  used  in 
picking.  If  not  packed  at  once,  the  fruit  is 
carefully  emptied  upon  a  layer  of  straw. 
In  the  “Notes  for  Orchard  and  Garden 
Work  ”  we  have  mentioned  the  method  of 
using  a  gram  bag  as  a  receptacle  for  picking 
fruit.  When  properly  arranged,  with  a  cross¬ 
stick  to  hold  its  mouth  open,  etc.,  it  is  so 
handy  that  many  who  have  used  it,  will  not 
pick  with  a  basket.  The  bag  is  carried  upon 
one  shoulder  and  both  hands  are  free  for  work. 
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MR.  PIERRE  LORILLARD’S  T  H  R  E  E  -  V  E  A  R  -  0  L  D  COLT  "IROQUOIS,”  WINNER  OF  THE  “DERBY”  FOR  i  8  8  i . 


The  American  Winner  of  the  “Derby”:— 
“  Iroquois.” 

The  most  celebrated  horse  races  in  the  world 
are  those  founded  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby 
in  1780,  which  are  run  by  three-year-old  colts’ 
upon  the  downs  near  Epsom,  a  suburban  Lon¬ 
don  town  in  Surrey.  The  ‘  ‘  Derby  ”  is  held  on 
the  Wednesday  preceding  Whitsunday,  and 
is  one  of  England’s  great  holidays.  It  is  re¬ 
garded  by  the  Englishman  quite  as  regularly 
as  the  Fourth  of  July  is  by  the  American, 
though  for  very  different  reasons.  Wherever 
the  Englishman  may  be,  he  remembers  Derby 
Day,  as  the  home  holiday  next  in  importance 
to  the  Queen’s  Birthday.  The  attendance  at 
the  races  is  very  large,  and  it  is  said  that 
London  literally  “  empties  itself,”  the  people 
making  their  way  to  the  course  by  every 
possible  conveyance.  Not  only  are  the  prin¬ 
cipal  stores  closed,  but  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  adjourn,  and  it  is  said  that  every  horse 
within  40  miles  of  London  is  engaged  a  long¬ 
time  in  advance.  For  a  horse  to  win  the 
■“  Derby”  is  to  obtain  a  lasting  fame  among 
the  horsemen  of  the  world.  By  degrees  this 
famous  race  has  become  international^  it 
has  been  won  by  the  French,  and  at  last  the 
prize  is  obtained  by  an  American  horse. 
Mr,  Pierre  Lorillard,  of  New  York  City,  is 


one  of  the  largest  owners  of  race  horses,  and 
his  colt,  “  Iroquois,”  was  this  year  successful 
in  winning  the  “Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf,” 
— an  expression  used  by  the  late  Disraeli  in 
connection  with  the  “Derby.”  This  cele¬ 
brated  three-year-old  colt  was  sired  by  the 
well-known  “Leamington”  and  bred  by  Mr. 
A.  Welch,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  near  Philadelphia. 
“Leamington”  was  figured  by  us  in  June, 
1870.  He  was  impQrted  by  R.  W.  Cameron, 
Clifton,  Staten  Island,  in  1866,  and  was  sold 
in  1869  to  Mr.  Welch  for  $15,000.  Several 
others  of  his  get  have  acquired  fame  in  this 
country,  but  it  was  reserved  for  “Iroquois” 
to  win  the  “Derby.”  Mr.  Lorillard  bought 
“Iroquois  ”  when  he  was  a  year  old,  and  soon 
after  sent  him  to  England  to  be  trained  for 
the  great  race  in  which  he  has  finally  tri¬ 
umphed.  He  did  some  very  good  running 
when  in  his  second  year,  but  seldom  was  vic¬ 
torious.  He  surprised  every  one  in  last  year's 
July  meeting  at  Newmarket,  and  defeated 
nine  speedy  competitors  for  the  “  Chesterfield 
Stakes”  on  the  day  following.  This  year 
“  Iroquois”  was  second  for  the  “  Two  Thous¬ 
and  Guineas,”  but  the  laurels  rest  fairly  upon 
him  in  the  “  Derby,”  where  he  met  and  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  best  horseflesh  the  whole 
world  could  put  in  the  field.  “Iroquois” 
stands  15  hands  3  inches,  is  of  a  brown  color, 


with  a  little  white  on  the  near  fore  heel,  and 
a  narrow  blaze  on  the  face.  His  strongest 
point  is  his  shoulders,  which  are  unusually 
deep  ;  the  feet  are  excellent,  and  the  legs  free 
from  blemish.  The  neck  is  a  trifle  light,  but 
well  set.  The  accompanying  engraving,  taken 
from  the  “Illustrated  London  News,”  shows 
that  the  “  Derby  ”  winner  is  a  handsome  ani¬ 
mal,  and  in  every  way  built  for  rapid  work. 


Hints  and  Suggestions  of  how  to  do, 
in  the  easiest  and  best  way,  the  various  kinds 
of  work  upon  the  farm,  in  the  garden,  and 
within  the  house  make  up  a  large  part  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  and  upon  this  we  be¬ 
lieve  its  great  usefulness  largely  depends. 
The  number  and  value  of  the  labor-saving 
devices,  etc.,  published,  must  be  determined 
largely  by  the  subscribers  themselves.  The 
greater  the  number  sent,  the  more  select  will 
be  the  collection  which  is  given  from  month 
to  month.  Now  that  the  hurry  of  midsum¬ 
mer  work  is  over,  we  hope  that  each  one 
will  sit  down  for  a  few  minutes  and  give  us 
an  account  of  how  he  or  she  did  this  or  that 
thing.  If  an  engraving  will  make  it  clearer 
to  the  reader,  a  rough  pencil  sketch  will  enable 
the  artists  to  do  their  work.  Let  us  hear  from 
every  county  in  the  United  States,  that  all 
the  readers  in  all  sections  may  be  benefited. 
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A  “Rafter”  Level. 

“X.  Y.  Z.,”  Wahe  Co.,  N.  C.,  writes  :  “  In 
this  land  of  sand  and  violent  rainstorms,  we 
are  compelled  to  resort  to  some  means  to  pre¬ 
vent  our  land  from  washing  away.  The 
present  accepted  plan  is  to  run  terraces,  which 
ore  perfectly  level  rows,  about  30  or  40  yards 
apart,  for  which  the  ‘  rafter  ’  level  is  used. 
This  level  is  very  easy  of  construction,  and 
can  be  used  on  the  roughest  ground.  It  is 
made  of  three  pieces — two  are  10  feet  long, 
aya  inches  broad,  by  l'/a  inch  thick,  and  one 
piece  is  about  4  feet  long,  of  the  same  mate¬ 
rial.  The  two  long  pieces  are  joined  together 
like  the  rafters  of  a  house,  and  the  short 


A  HOME-MADE  LEVEL. 


piece  is  mortised  into  them  about  four  feet 
from  the  joined  ends.  A  common  spirit- 
level  is  fixed  on  top  of  the  short  piece.  To 
determine  the  accuracy  of  the  instrument, 
take  a  perfectly  straight-edged  plank,  14  feet 
long,  and  make  it  perfectly  level.  On  this 
put  the  feet  of  the  rafter  with  the  level  in 
place,  and  if  the  bubble  in  the  level  stands  in 
the  center,  the  instrument  is  correct ;  other¬ 
wise  shave  off  a  little  from  one  foot,  and  con¬ 
tinue  the  trials  until  the  level  is  perfectly  ad¬ 
justed.  To  use  this  instrument,  put  one  foot 
of  the  rafter  on  the  ground,  and  keep  moving 
the  other  foot  about  until  the  instrument 
stands  level ;  then  move  the  rafter  and  put 
the  ‘  hind  ’  foot  exactly  where  the  ‘  fore  ’  foot 
was,  and  ‘  level  ’  the  instrument  in  the  same 
way  as  before.  Continue  in  this  way  until 
the  whole  distance  is  levelled.  Where  it  is 
desired  to  get  a  fall,  a  block  of  from  one  to 
three  inches  is  fastened  under  the  ‘  fore  ’  foot. 
The  foot  with  the  block  attached  must  always 
be  placed  down-hill. 

“To  fasten  the  level  on  the  cross-bar  we 
use  a  metal  notch  ;  this  is  let  into  the  wood 
and  screwed  down.  For  the  security  of  the 
level  it  is  best  to  tie  a  string  around  the  level 
and  the  bar,  thus  fastening  them  together. 
The  feet  of  the  rafter  must  be  made  broad, 
to  prevent  their  sinking  too  much  when 
used  on  plowed  or  other  soft  ground.” 


A  Fence  Wire  Tightener, 


Mr.  “ G.  H.,”  Fayette  Co.,  Texas,  sends  a 
simple  method  by  which  fence  wire  may  be 
tightened  at  any  point  from  the  end.  “The 


A  DEVICE  FOR  TIGHTENING  WIRE  FENCES. 


appliance  is  as  follows :  Take  two  boards, 
about  24  inches  long,  lay  them  together  and 
make  three  holes  in  them  with  a  one-inch 
auger ;  three  wooden  pins  are  made  to  fit  into 
the  holes ;  one  of  which  is  driven  through 
the  hole,  A,  so  that  the  boards  will  stand  about 


one  inch  apart,  which  are  now  put  on  the 
wire  and  another  pin  is  inserted  in  the  hole, 
B.  The  boards  are  turned  until  the  wire  is 
as  tight  as  desired.  To  prevent  the  boards 
turning  back,  the  third  pin  is  inserted  in  the 
hole,  C,  which  then  comes  against  the  wire. 

Relation  of  Railroads  to  Agriculture,  etc. 

BY  MR.  EDWARD  ATKINSON. 

Permit  me  to  submit  a  second  letter  on  the 
Railroad  Question,  as  there  is  another  aspect 
of  the  case  that  is  not  touched  in  my  first  : 

Nearly  every  line  of  new  railroad  construct¬ 
ed,  leads  to  some  part  of  the  country  that  had 
no  railroad  service  before.  Hence  the  saving 
compassed  by  the  new  construction  is  the 
saving  of  the  difference  between  any  rail¬ 
road  service  at  all  as  compared  to  the  service 
by  wagons.  The  farmers  themselves  can 
compute  what  that  means  better  than  I  can. 

I  had  occasion,  however,  not  many  years 
since,  to  see  how  much  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  had  saved  in  the  transpor¬ 
tation  of  its  supplies  over  the  great  plains  of 
the  West,  and  through  the  interior  country, 
by  the  construction  of  the  Union  Pacific  and 
the  Central  Pacific  Railroads.  The  previous 
cost  of  this  transportation  of  mere  govern¬ 
ment  supplies  was  all  tabulated  in  the  public 
documents  and  was  easily  ascertained  ;  and 
it  appeared,  and  was  ultimately  proved,  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  had 
saved  in  a  very  few  years  after  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  Pacific  Railroads,  a  sum  far  more 
than  equal  to  the  entire  amount  of  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds  issued  to  the  corporations  that 
built  those  roads,  in  order  to  aid  in  their  con¬ 
struction.  In  fact,  the  difference  between 
what  the  Government  was  obliged  to  pay 
before  the  construction  of  the  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road,  as  compared  with  the  rate  it  has  paid 
since,  if  applied  to  the  service  that  had  been 
done  for  it  since  the  completion  of  that  road, 
would  amount  to  a  sum  greater  than  the  en¬ 
tire  cost  of  building  the  railroad  from  Omaha 
to  San  Francisco. 

The  act  granting  aid  by  the  Government  to 
the  Pacific  Railroad  declared  its  purpose  to 
be  “to  secure  the  use  of  the  same  for  Postal, 
Military,  and  other  purposes.”  As  soon  as 
the  road  was  opened  it  began  to  do  the  work 
of  the  Government  at  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
twentieth  the  rate  that  had  been  paid  for  the 
service  by  wagon  teaming  ;  saving  at  once 
more  than  the  interest  upon  the  bonds,  and 
in  the  aggregate,  up  to  the  present  time, 
saving  a  sum  far  greater  than  the  principal 
of  those  bonds. 

This  railroad  question  cannot  be  justly  de¬ 
termined  unless  this  side  is  presented,  and  this 
side  can  only  be  presented  without  prejudice, 
by  one  who,  like  the  writer,  has  almost  no  in¬ 
terest  in  their  stocks,  and  who  studies  their 
case  merely  in  its  social  aspect,  and  not  as  an 
advocate  or  counsel.  From  these  consider¬ 
ations  it  may  appear  that  even  if  there  are 
grievances  connected  with  the  railroad  ser¬ 
vice,  that  ought  to  be  remedied,  they  ought 
to  be  remedied  without  appeal  to  legislation; 
lest  in  the  attempt  to  cure  the  lesser  evil  a 
much  greater  one  would  happen.  The  vari¬ 
ous  attempts  to  secure  equality  in  rates,  that 
have  been  made  by  State  Legislatures  up  to 
this  time,  would  have  inflicted  vastly  greater 
harm  by  their  enforcement,  even  to  those  who 
appealed  for  them,  than  could  have  happened 
without  them ;  and  this  has  become  so  ap¬ 


parent  that  they  have  been  inoperative  from 
the  time  they  were  enacted. 

Any  such  vast  change  as  that  which  has 
been  effected  by  the  railroad  system  cannot 
happen  without  some  individual  hardship ; 
but  there  are  compensations  even  to  the 
farmers  who  think  they  suffer.  Here  are 
new  forces  now  coming  into  action  that  will 
presently  render  the  dependence  of  farmers 
upon  railroad  service  much  less  than  it  has 
been.  For  instance,  this  new  fact  called 
“ ensilage"  may  be  as  potent  as  the  railroad 
itself  in  altering  the  condition  and  position 
of  the  farmer.  If  the  re-discovery  of  the 
method  of  saving  green  crops  in  pits  (which 
appears  to  be  about  two  thousand  years  old, 
but  which  yet  had  the  aspects  of  novelty 
when  Dr.  J.  M.  Bailey,  of  Billerica,  called 
attention  to  it  in  his  excellent  little  book  upon 
the  subject),  will  do  half  the  service  that  it 
purports  to  offer,  the  condition  of  the  farmer 
will  be  very  greatly  altered.  If  it  is  to  be¬ 
come  possible  to  substitute  four  cows  to  one 
acre  in  place  of  one  cow  to  four  acres,  the 
effect  of  sucli  a  force  must  inevitably  be  to 
make  each  compact  neighborhood  almost 
self-sustaining  in  respect  to  every  article  of 
food,  with  the  exception  of  the  coarse  grains.. 

Corn  and  wheat  may  continue  to  be  manu¬ 
factured  by  machinery  on  the  great  fields  of 
the  Western  States.  But  man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone,  he  needs  meat,  potatoes,  tur¬ 
nips,  cabbages,  the  small  fruits,  and  all  the 
luxuries  and  comforts  of  life,  besides  milk,, 
butter,  and  cheese.  Dr.  Bailey  was  almost 
called  a  “  quack  ”  for  promising  that  all 
these  good  things  could  be  made  in  great 
quantity  on  a  little  farm  close  to  the  city  or 
town  in  which  its  market  might  be  found ;  so- 
near  as  to  be  almost  independent  of  the  rail¬ 
road.  But  it  begins  to  be  apparent  that  he- 
only  will  be  the  quack  who,  without  having 
tried  the  method,  pronounces  it  one  that  will 
not  succeed. 

The  outside  observer,  who  is  neither  farmer 
nor  railroad  manager,  but  who  can  weigh 
testimony,  finds  ample  evidence  that  the- 
farmers  of  the  East  will  not  be  subject  much 
longer  even  to  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
abuse  of  railroads,  and  ‘  ensilage  ”  is  one  of 
the  great  forces  that  may  make  them  inde¬ 
pendent.  In  fact,  if  practical  men  may  ever 
be  permitted  to  indulge  in  visions,  the  visions 
that  may  soon  become  accomplished  facts,  of 
vast  increase  in  the  productive  power  of 
land  ;  quick  transmission  of  persons ;  if  we 
can  send  light  over  a  wire  ;  if  we  can  attach, 
to  the  same  posts  another  wire  by  which  to- 
transmit  power  by  electricity,  so  that  each 
farmer  may  perhaps  keep  a  power  on  tap  in> 
his  barn  to  cut  his  own  fodder,  churn  his 
butter,  and  do  all  the  heavy  work  ;  if  we  are 
to  accomplish  here  what  is  now  being  actu¬ 
ally  done  in  France,  that  is,  operate  an  elec¬ 
trical  machine  by  a  small  water-power  on 
the  farm  and  run  the  plows  by  the  power 
developed  by  electricity  ;  if,  I  say,  all  these 
things  begin  to  be  apparent,  that  are  so  be¬ 
wildering  that  one  even  gets  mixed  up  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  describe  them,  and  is  not  quite 
sure  what  relation  his  parts  of  speech  bear 
to  each  other — why  then  perhaps  the  millen¬ 
nium  of  the  economist  is  nearer  at  hand  than 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be  ;  the  time  when 
intelligence  and  integrity  and  a  very  moder¬ 
ate  amount  of  labor,  will  insure  so  good  a 
subsistence  that  it  will  not  pay  to  be  rich. 
Trusting  that  these  large  figures,  and  distant, 
but  perhaps  very  near  visions,  may  serve  to> 
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call  attention  to  a  great  evil  of  tlie  present 
time,  I  submit  them  to  you. 

The  evil  to  'which  I  refer  is  for  every  man 
to  rush  to  the  Legislature  and  attempt  to 
procure  a  statute  for  remedying  small  diffi¬ 
culties  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  are  a 
part  of  progress,  and  which  time  only  can 
cure.  It  is  useless  to  try  to  cure  petty  evils 
by  statute  which  will  only  be  aggravated  the 
more  they  ate  legislated  upon.  Let  any  man 
ask  himself  whether  or  not  he  would  petition 
the  average  legislature  to  provide  by  statute 
what  crop  1  e  should  raise,  what  manure  he 
should  use,  what  breed  of  stock  he  should 
buy,  and  bow  much  he  should  pay  for  it, 
whether  or  not  he  should  ensilage  his  fodder; 
or  who  he  should  trade  with,  and  on  what 
terms  ;  or  what  wagon  he  should  use,  and 
how  much  he  should  pay  for  teaming — in 
short  let  him  consider  that  he  may  be  as  sub¬ 
ject  to  meddlesome  legislation  as  any  one, 
and  perhaps  he  will  doubt  that  the  average 
legislator  is  competent  to  operate  a  railroad. 


A  Device  for  Sharpening  Fence  Posts. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Caughton,  Appanoose  County, 
Iowa,  sends  a  sketch  and  description,  which 
shows  a  device  for  holding  fence  posts  while 
they  are  being  sharpened.  It  consists  of  a 
post  driven  firmly  into  the  ground,  bearing 


A  DEVICE  FOR  SHARPENING  POSTS. 


two  poles  12  or  15  feet  long,  with  their 
ends  crossed  and  held  to  the  post  by  means 
of  a  chain — the  opposite  ends  resting  on  the 
ground.  The  post  to  be  pointed  is  placed 
upon  a  sharpening  block  with  its  upper  end 
resting  in  the  forks  made  by  the  crossed  ends 
of  the  long  poles,  chained  to  the  upright 
post,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the  engraving. 


Tlie  Care  of  tlie  Hand. — Many  per¬ 
sons,  especially  farmers,  neglect  their  hands. 
Hard  work  will,  of  course,  make  the  hands 
hard,  but  they  need  not  on  that  account  be 
untidy.  A  black  line  at  each  finger  nail  is 
not  a  mark  of  a  “  working  man,”  so  much  as 
it  is  of  a  negligent  one.  No  matter  what  his 
occupation,  one  should  no  more  come  to  the 
table  with  dirty  hands,  than  with  a  dirty  face. 
To  keep  the  hands  in  good  order  a  brush  is  a 
necessity.  A  “nail  brush”  may  be  bought 
for  a  very  small  sum,  and  no  matter  what 
may  be  one’s  work,  he  can,  by  the  use  of  this, 
keep  his  hands  in  very  good  condition.  Rub 
the  brush  across  the  soap  and  scrub  the 
finger  nails,  not  only  at  the  end,  but  at  the 
base  where  they  join  the  flesh,  and  if  there 
are  any  other  parts  of  the  hands  that  need  it, 
give  them  a  scrubbing  also.  The  daily  use  of 
a  nail  brush,  and  a  careful  paring  of  the  nails 
before  they  get  long,  will  enable  the  hardest 
worked  farmer  to  keep  his  hands  in  a  com¬ 
fortable  condition.  The  greatest  trouble  with 
the  hands  is  from  a  splitting  of  the  skin  at  the 
base  of  the  nails,  causing  what  are  called 
•  •  hang-nails  this  may  be  avoided  by  a  little 
care.  At  each  washing  of  the  hands,  and 
after  they  have  been  dried  upon  the  towel, 

.  push  the  skin  downwards  away  from  the 
base  of  the  nail,  by  using  the  end  of  another 


nail ;  that  is,  use  the  thumb-nail  of  the  right 
hand  to  dress  the  nails  of  the  left,  and  vice 
versa.  The  comfort  that  results  from  well 
kept  hands  is  sufficient  reason,  not  to  mention 
neat  appearance,  for  properly  caring  for  them. 


A  Windmill  for  a  Farm  Shop. 

Mr.  Gustav  A.  Michael,  Montgomery  Co., 
Pa.,  writes  :  “In  answer  to  your  request  of 
some  months  ago,  I  send  a  few'  rough 
sketches  of  a  windmill 
which  has  been  adjust¬ 
ed  for  doing  shop  work, 
as  boring  fence-posts, 
etc.  I  constructed  the 
mill  myself,  and  at  a 
cost  of  not  over  five 
dollars.  The  windmill 
w'heel  was  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  I  selected  one  of 
the  large  wheels  from 
an  old  horse-pow'er,  and 
removed  the  rim  so  that 
only  the  hub  portion 
and  the  spokes  were 
left.  These  were  bevel¬ 
led  off,  and  the  wings  or 
fans  of  the  mill  wheel 
were  fastened  to  them 
by  means  of  screws. 

The  wings  are  4  feet 
long,  20  inches  broad  at 
the  upper  ends,  and  6 
inches  at  the  bottom,  so 
that  the  wheel  measures 
8  feet  in  diameter.  The 
gearing  house,  fig.  2,  is 
made  of  2  by  6  inch 
oak  plank  mortised  to¬ 
gether.  Two  large  holes, 
for  the  adjustment  of 
the  shafts,  the  lower  and  larger,  5  inches  in 
diameter,  and  the  upper  3  inches,  are  cut 
somewhat  to  one  side  of  the  middle  of  the 
gearing  house,  so  that  the  windmill  may 
balance  more  perfectly  upon  the  shaft,  and 
therefore  turn  easily  to  the  wind.  Tlie  shaft  is 
a  one-inch  iron  rod  obtained  from  an  old  mow-  ! 
ing  machine.  There  are  two  cog-wheels  in  the  \ 
gearing  house,  by  means  of  which  the  power 
and  motion  are  transmitted  from  the  wind-  I 
mill  wheel  to  the  shop  below.  The  beam  j 
upon  which  the  turning  shaft  rests  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  shop,  and  is  of  oak  5  by  5  inches  in 
diameter.  There  is  a  gearing  wheel  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  shaft  that  is  11  inches  in 
diameter,  and  connects  with  another  2  feet 
in  diameter,  which 
is  fastened  to  the 
upper  portion  of  the 
shaft  bearing  the 
auger,  or  other  tool, 
to  be  used.  The 
motion  and  general 
action  of  the  mill 
is  governed  by  a 
brake.  There  is  also 
a  lever  by  means  of 
which  the  auger, 
etc.,  is  raised  or  lowered  when  at  work. 
When  posts  are  being  bored  they  are  placed 
upon  a  carriage  provided  with  four  wheels, 
which  can  be  readily  moved  along  as  desired. 

I  intend  to  arrange  this  mill  as  soon  as  time 
permits  to  give  power  for  sawing  wood, 
grinding  tools,  pumping  water,  etc.,  etc.” 

The  windmill  is  shown  in  position,  with 


the  interior  of  the  shop  in  view,  in  fig.  1 ; 
the  gearing  house  with  the  arrangement  for 
shafts  is  shown  in  fig.  2,  and  the  carriage  and 
stand  for  holding  the  work  are  given  in  figs. 
3  and  4  respectively. 

Every  farmer,  from  necessity,  is  more  or 
less  a  machinist,  and  we  have  advocated  from 
time  to  time  that  all  should,  if  possible,  have 
a  shop  in  which  they  can  do  their  work  of 
repairing  farm  implements,  and  even  of 
making  new  ones  as  they  are  wanted.  There 


WINDMILL  AND  INTERIOR  OF  SnOP. 

is  no  doubt  but  that  the  wind  could  be  util¬ 
ized  at  a  trifling  cost  as  a  source  of  power  in 
doing  much  of  the  important  work  connected 
with  a  farm  shop.  If  one  can  afford  the 
outlay,  and  it  is  not  veiy  great,  required  to 


Fig.  3.— CARRIAGE  FOR  HOLDING  POSTS. 

purchase  any  of  the  many  windmills  now 
offered  by  the  makers,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  a  more  satisfactory  wind  engine  than 
any  he  could  make.  But,  as  our  correspond- 


Fig  4.— THE  WORK-STAND. 

ent  shows,  those  who  do  not  care  to  buy  a 
windmill,  and  there  are  many  such,  need 
not  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  wind-power. 


The  Corn  Cril). — The  average  corn- 
crib  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  either  in  size 
or  security  from  vermin.  Much  of  the  labor 
of  the  year  may  go  for  nothing,  save  to  feed 
a  swarm  of  mice,  if  precautions  are  not  taken 
to  keep  these  little  pests  from  the  corn-crib. 
At  this  season,  when  the  crib  is  usually  empty, 
means  should  be  taken  to  clear  it  of  mice, 


Fig.  1.  A 
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and  then,  if  possible,  cut  off  their  access  to 
the  grain  that  is  soon  to  be  harvested.  If 
there  are  any  repairs  to  be  made  in  the  roof, 
siding,  or  floor,  they  should  be  made  now, 
that  all  may  be  snug  in  the  corn  house,  when 
snugness  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 


A  Device  for  a  Self-Sucking  Cow. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Chester,  Marion  Co.,  W.  Va., 
writes: — “Seeing  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  April  a  drawing  of  a  bit  to  prevent 
cows  drawing  their  own  milk,  I  am  prompted 
to  give  you  another  plan  for  the  benefit  of 
your  many  readers,  which  is  as  follows  :  Put 
an  ordinary  head-stall  on  the  cow,  with  a  ring 
at  the  chin.  A  surcingle  is  put  around  the 
body  of  the  cow,  just  behind  the  shoulders, 
with  a  ring  at  the  under  side.  A  stout  piece 
of  hard  wood  reaches  from  the  ring  at  the 
chin  to  the  one  on  the  surcingle  ;  fasten  the 
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bar  at  the  chin  with  a  light  chain  or  strap 
three  inches  long.  Secure  the  other  end  of 
the  bar  to  the  ring  in  the  surcingle  with  a 
chain  or  strap  3  inches  long.  I  think  it  pref¬ 
erable  to  the  bit,  as  it  is  not  so  much  in  the 
way  in  eating  or  drinking,  and  any  farmer  can 
make  the  halter  and  bar  at  home  without  the 
aid  of  the  gasfitter.” — The  engraving  here¬ 
with  given  makes  the  device  perfectly  plain. 


A  Horse  for  Shocking  Corn. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Hay,  Racine  Co.,  Wis.,  writes  : 
“A  handy  horse  for  shocking  com  may  be 
made  by  taking  a  piece  of  2  by  6-inch  scant¬ 
ling,  about  6  feet  long,  as  a  body  piece,  and 


Fig.  1. — CORN  HORSE,  SHOWING  THE  BOTTOM. 


fitting  it  with  legs  and  wings  as  follows  : — 
Near  the  front  end  place  two  good  stout  legs, 
either  by  mortising  them  in  or  by  using  an 
auger.  Let  them  be  from  2‘/a  to  3  feet  long, 
to  suit  the  kind  of  corn,  and  give  them  spread 
enough  to  just  pass  readily  between  the  rows. 


Fig.  2. — CORN  HORSE  IN  POSITION. 


Four  and  a  half  feet  from  the  front  cut  a 
mortise  in  the  center  of  the  “  body,”  6  inches 
in  length,  for  the  hind  leg, making  the  pin  hole 
3  inched  from  the  front.  This  leg  is  two 
inches  wide,  with  a  shoulder  2  by  4  inches 


left  on  one  side  of  the  top,  which  is  cut  down 
to  form  a  circle.  Make  the  pin  hole  one  inch 
from  the  center  of  the  circle,  in  the  shoulder. 
This  allows  it  to  swing  up  when  drawing  it 
from  the  shock,  and  fall  in  position  again 
when  free.  The  arms  are  made  of  inch  boards, 
3  by  12  inches  in  size.  Round  off  the  back 
corners  of  the  inside,  leaving  the  others 
square.  Make  the  front  side  of  the  arms  con¬ 
cave,  and  cut  away  the  back  side  of  the  outer 
ends  to  correspond,  leaving  them  about  one 
inch  wide  at  the  ends.  Bolt  them  loosely  on 
the  under  side  of  the  horse  about  3  feet  from 
the  front  end,  so  that  the  square  corners  touch 
when  the  arms  are  open.” — Mr.  Hay  sent  a 
model  of  his  “horse,”  from  which  the  en¬ 
gravings  are  made.  Figure  1  shows  the 
bottom  of  the  horse,  and  in  figure  2  it  is 
seen  in  an  upright  position  ready  for  use. 


Sleep  as  a  Farm  Crop. 

Mr.  Editor  :  We  were  at  Pastor  Spooner’s 
to  take  tea,  last  evening,  and  a  new  crop 
came  up  for  discussion,  which  may  be  profit¬ 
able  for  some  of  your  readers  to  cultivate 
more  systematically.  The  old  style  tea¬ 
drinking,  confined  to  about  a  half-dozen, 
outside  of  the  family,  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  social  dissipation  allowed  in  church  circles 
in  Hookertown.  The  modern  festival,  with 
its  buskin  performances,  and  other  devices  i 
to  filch  money  out  of  reluctant  pockets  for 
the  support  of  the  gospel,  has  not  invaded 
these  parts.  Mr.  Spooner  says  :  “  If  you  want 
church  privileges,  pay  for  them  squarely,  as 
you  do  for  your  government  and  your  family 
expenses.  A  thrifty  church  should  be  as 
much  ashamed  of  begging  as  a  thrifty 
farmer.”  Dr.  Blossom  took  the  lead  in  the 
conversation,  and  when  we  were  seated  at  the 
table,  remarked  :  “  Sleep,  I  think,  is  about 
the  most  profitable  crop  grown  on  the  farm.” 

“How  do  you  make  that  out,”  inquired 
Mr.  Spooner.  I  thought  men  and  women 
were  the  glory  of  our  Connecticut  farms.” 

“Very  true,  if  they  were  only  finished,"’ 
the  Doctor  said  ;  “  but,  alas  !  a  large  per  cent 
of  them,  especially  the  women,  are  broken 
down  in  health,  and  mainly  for  the  want  of 
seven  or  eight  hours  of  sound  sleep  every 
night.  Sleep  is  quite  as  essential  as  food  to 
vigorous  health,  and  the  bed  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings  should  receive  as  careful  attention 
as  the  table.  In  the  olden  time,  when  the 
habits  were  more  simple,  the  food  plainer, 
the  houses  better  ventilated,  and  the  demands 
of  social  life  much  less  than  now,  the  women 
were  healthy,  and  large  families  were  the 
rule,  as  they  are  now  the  exception.  Un¬ 
wholesome  excitements  were  rare,  and  when 
nightfall  came,  deep  sleep  fell  upon  the  house¬ 
hold,  and  it  remained  unbroken  until  the 
morning.  The  aspirations  of  men  and  women 
were  limited,  and  there  was  little  outside  of 
the  farm  to  worry  about.  Farming  was  more 
of  a  routine  business ;  there  were  fewer 
crops,  fewer  wants,  and  less  money.  Now 
the  city  has  pushed  its  iron  arms  out  into  the 
country  in  every  direction,  and,  in  summer, 
our  city  cousins  invade  every  rural  region, 
and  disturb  the  dreams  of  rural  people  with 
their  boundless  display  of  wealth.  Our  shore 
towns  are  dotted  with  villas,  our  harbors 
with  yachts,  and  little  steamers  are  crowded 
with  pleasure-seekers  all  through  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Farm  houses  in  more  retired  towns  are 
open  to  summer  boarders  ;  splendid  turn¬ 
outs,  with  gay  trappings,  whirl  along  country 


roads ;  dog-carts  and  other  odd  vehicles 
abound ;  society  is  penetrated  with  foreign 
elements  ;  picnics,  festivals,  chowders,  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  all  sorts  are  in  order,  six  days  in 
the  week,  and  on  Sunday  the  old  meeting 
house,  with  its  gay  bonnets  and  bright  colors, 
looks  more  like  a  flower  garden  than  a  com¬ 
pany  of  devout  worshippers.  What  average 
family  with  Yankee  blood  in  their  veins,  is 
going  to  get  seven  hours  sleep  under  all  these 
social  excitements  ?  ” 

“Well,  Doctor,”  inquired  Mrs.  Bunker, 
“  the  railroads  are  built;  the  folks  keep  com¬ 
ing — what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  ” 

“Do  the  best  we  can,  Mrs.  Bunker,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  Doctor.  “There  is  so  much  in 
society,  and  in  our  artificial  habits,  that  sleep 
will  no  longer  grow,  as  a  wild  plant,  and  take 
care  of  itself.  We  must  cultivate  it  as  we 
do  corn  and  potatoes.  There  is  no  health 
without  sound  sleep  ;  and  thrift  on  the  farm, 
as  everywhere  else,  depends  largely  upon 
physical  vigor.  Sleep  is  a  powerful  medi¬ 
cine,  which  helps  to  cure  irritability  of  tem¬ 
per,  peevishness,  uneasiness  of  any  kind,  like 
nervous  dyspepsia.  It  is  good  for  a  broken 
spirit.  We  might  change  the  hymn  a  little, 
without  damage,  and  sing,  ‘  Earth  has  no 
sorrow  that  sleep  can  not  cure.’  Sleep,  to  be 
perfect,  and  profound,  and  restorative,  should 
be  so  prepared  for,  that  not  a  single  discom- 
i  fort  should  interrupt  it.  We  should  get 
ready  for  it  just  as  we  prepare  for  a  day’s 
work — have  the  tools  all  ready  and  every  hin¬ 
drance  removed.” 

“Well,  how  are  you  going  to  get  it  when 
it  don’t  come?”  inquired  Mrs.  Bunker. 

“  It  will  come,”  continued  the  Doctor,  “if 
you  get  ready  for  it,  like  any  other  welcomed 
guest.  The  sleeping  room,  if  possible,  should 
be  in  the  most  quiet  part  of  the  house,  above 
the  first  story,  well  sunned  and  ventilated, 
with  as  little  furniture  as  possible  in  it — con¬ 
secrated  to  sleep.  Put  away  your  feather 
beds  and  comfortables,  as  unfriendly  aids  to 
sleep,  and  wood  bedsteads  and  bed-cords, 
with  their  untimely  squeaking.  Have  solid 
iron  bedsteads,  with  sheets  and  blankets  that 
will  take  care  of  the  perspiration,  or,  rather, 
prevent  it,  and  keep  the  body  at  the  most 
comfortable  temperature.  Rule  your  own 
house,  and  have  a  set  time  for  going  to  bed, 
the  sooner  after  nine  o’clock  the  better, 
when  every  member  of  the  household  shall 
be  ready  for  the  main  business  of  the  night, 
no  matter  what  is  going  on  at  the  lodge,  the 
hall,  the  ball,  the  temperance  discussion,  or 
the  prayer- meeting.” 

“  What  is  going  to  become  of  our  duties  to 
society  ?  ”  inquired  Mr.  Spooner. 

“A  man’s  first  duty  to  society  is  to  take 
care  of  his  body,”  responded  the  Doctor. 
“  ‘  Thou  shalt  not  kill,’  is  a  part  of  the  deca¬ 
logue,  and  neither  man  nor  woman  owes  any 
duty  to  society  that  is  not  compatible  with  a 
sound  mind  in  a  sound  body.  Sleep  is  the 
one  thing  needful,  if  we  would  have  either. 
What  is  a  man  worth  to  society  with  shat¬ 
tered  health  ?  Cultivate  sleep,  and  be  worth 
something  while  you  are  awake.” 

“  I  am  glad  you  are  so  orthodox  on  sleep,” 
interrupted  Deacon  Smith.  “But  I  am 
afraid,  Doctor,  if  Hookertown  adopted  your 
views,  you  would  soon  be  without  patients. 
I  have  followed  your  theory  for  thirty  years, 
and  have  hardly  had  a  doctor  in  my  house. 
And  sleep  is  just  as  important  for  our  domes¬ 
tic  animals  as  it  is  for  men — in  short,  one  of 
the  best  crops  raised  on  the  farm.  It  has  a 
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very  important  bearing  on  the  production  of 
milk.  Any  excitement  in  the  herd  that  dis¬ 
turbs  their  quiet  always  lessens  the  flow  of 
milk.  My  pastures  are  provided  with  shade 
trees,  where  the  cattle  can  lie  down  in  sum¬ 
mer  during  the  day,  and  at  night  they  are 
turned  into  the  pasture,  where  they  always 
have  the  choice  of  a  dry,  clean  bed.  In  the 
winter  they  have  a  bedded  stall  to  sleep  in, 
and  after  their  evening  rations  are  given 
them  the  bam  is  kept  as  quiet  as  the  house. 
Sheep  suffer  very  much  from  want  of  quiet, 
but  the  dog  law  has  helped  that  matter  very 
much  in  thinning  out  the  worthless  curs  that 
used  to  chase  them.  It  is  quite  possible  now, 
in  the  towns  where  the  law  is  enforced,  to 
raise  mutton,  lamb,  and  wool,  and  recuperate 
our  pastures.  In  making  pork  cheaply,  a 
good  deal  depends  upon  clean,  dry  quarters 
for  the  swine.  The  common  proverb,  ‘the 
breed  is  in  the  trough,’  is  only  a  half  truth. 
The  other  half  is  in  the  blood  and  in  the  sty. 
The  common  notion  that  any  place  is  good 
enough  for  swine  is  a  very  expensive  heresy. 
The  pig  takes  a  mud  bath  in  summer  to  keep 
cool  and  to  get  rid  of  vermin,  it  may  be  ;  but 
give  him  a  clean,  dry  place,  and  plenty  of 
straw,  and  he  will  keep  himself  as  clean  as 
any  other  animal.  If  well  fed,  he  will  sleep 
a  large  part  of  the  time  by  day  as  well  as  by 
night.  The  more  sleep  you  can  induce  in  the 
sty,  the  cheaper  you  can  make  pork.” 

This  tea-table  talk  at  the  parsonage  has  a 
fair  amount  of  common-sense  in  it.  A  per¬ 
ceptible  change  has  come  over  our  New  Eng¬ 
land  farms,  in  the  last  thirty  years,  in  making 
provision  for  the  comfort  of  our  domestic 
animals.  The  old-style  accommodations,  fod¬ 
dering  cattle  at  the  stack-yard,  which  used  to 
be  severely  handled  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  in  the  early  days,  though  still  in  ex¬ 
istence,  has  greatly  diminished.  Sleep  was  a 
difficult  problem  on  the  frozen  ground,  with 
the  thermometer  down  to  zero,  and  it  took  at 
least  a  third  more  fodder  to  keep  the  animal 
in  good  condition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all 
stock  thus  wintered  fell  off  in  weight.  It 
deteriorated  the  stock,  while  it  brutalized  the 
owner.  Now  the  model  barn,  and  such  are 
multiplying  quite  rapidly,  is  a  tight  struc¬ 
ture,  almost  frost-proof,  well  ventilated,  built 
over  a  manure  cellar,  where  all  the  droppings 
of  the  cattle  are  composted  with  muck,  peat, 
leaves,  and  straw,  and  turned  to  the  best  ac¬ 
count.  There  is  a  large  root  apartment,  or 
vault,  on  the  stall  floor,  and  roots  furnish  a 
part  of  the  daily  rations.  The  stalls  are  kept 
well  littered  ;  and  abundant  rations,  comfort¬ 
able  temperature,  and  quiet,  favor  sleep. 
Milk  production  in  such  a  barn  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  throughout  the  season,  and  occasionally 
a  farmer  is  experimenting  in  making  winter 
butter.  On  the  whole,  we  concede  the  value 
of  sleep  as  a  farm  crop. 

Ilookertown,  Ct.,  I  Yours  to  command, 

August  1,1881.  )  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq 


Death  of  “The  Jersey  ISelle  of 
Scitiiate.”— D.  D.  Bishop,  Stock  Editor  of 
the  “New  York  Pet  Stock  Bulletin,”  for¬ 
wards  us  a  letter  from  C.  O.  Ellms,  the  owner 
of  this  noted  cow,  announcing  her  death,  on 
July  11th  last,  of  milk  fever.  In  June,  1880, 
we  gave  a  remarkably  fine  portrait  of  this 
animal,  with  her  pedigree,  and  asserted  her 
claim  to  be  the  most  famous  butter  cow  then 
living.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  from 
Mr.  Ellms’  letter  that  her  death  has  caused 
general  regret  in  the  town  of  Scituate ;  he 


concludes  by  saying  :  “  Of  course  I  feel  badly 
enough,  and  it  is  little  comfort  to  know  that 
she  has  left  a  fine  calf  by  Sharpless’  bull.” 


A  Cheap  and  Convenient  Corn  House. 

BY  W.  I).  NORTON,  LAPEER  CO.,  MICH. 

In  return  for  many  valuable  hints  received 


from  the  American  Agriculturist  in  the  past, 
I  send  you  a  drawing  and  description  of  a 
cheap  and  convenient  corn  house  for  a  farm 
of  average  size.  I  think  it  was  in  1857  that 
my  double  crib  with  “  air-holes  ”  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  was  erected,  and  afterwards  described 
with  an  engraving  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  Your  readers  are  welcome  to  this  plan 
also.  The  old  crib  was  still  in  good  order  last 
fall,  but  was  too  small  for  my  use,  so  I  took 
the  two  halves  apart,  and  made  a  room  8  by 
12  feet  between  them,  and  put  up  another 
crib  on  the  back  ends  of  the  two.  The  corn 
house  is  14  by  15  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  flares 
12  inches  at  the  eaves.  The  posts  are  eight 
feet  high  on  the  outside,  the  cribs  three  feet 


wide  at  the  bottom,  and  four  feet  wide  at  the 
top.  There  are  four  doors  upon  the  outside 
through  which  the  corn  is  shovelled  from  the 
wagon.  The  doors  need  merely  to  be  shoved 
up  to  the  top,  and  then  dropped  half  an  inch, 
when  the  projecting  cleats  will  hold  them  in 
place.  To  fill  the  crib  thoroughly,  a  few 
baskets  of  corn  can  be  carried  inside  of  the 
door  and  emptied  over  the  partition.  The 
interior  of  the  corn  house  has  a  smooth  floor, 
and  close  sides  to  the  hight  of  22  inches,  above 
which  are  slats,  the  same  as  on  the  outside  of 
the  cribs.  There  is  a  door  left  in  the  inner 
side  of  each  of  the  cribs  which  may  be  closed 
with  short  slats  set  in  place  as  the  com  is 


filled  in,  and  can  be  slipped  out  as  the  com  is 
wanted.  These  doors  are  22  inches  wide,  and 
are  large  enough  for  one  to  step  readily  into 
the  cribs  when  the  slats  are  removed.  The 
inside  studs  (shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in 
the  engraving)  are  fastened  to,  and  support 
the  rafters.  The  studs  and  rafters  consist  of 
2  by  4-inch  scantling.  The  corn  house  is  set 
upon  logs,  and  is  high  enough  to  let  the  fowls 
pass  under  it  freely, 
so  that  no  grain  is  lost. 
The  collar-beams  are 
handy  for  suspending 
traces  of  seed  com. 
This  corn  house  has 
a  capacity  of  over 
six  hundred  bushels. 
[We  find  the  original 
com  house  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  for 
December,  1864.  The 
engraving  is  repro¬ 
duced  here,  in  which 
it  should  be  said  an 
amendment  was  made 
at  the  time  by  putting 
posts  under  the  house, 
with  tin  pans  bottom- 
side  up  over  their  tops,  to  keep  the  rats  and 
mice  from  getting  into  the  com  house. — Ed.] 


Saving  Corn  Fodder. 

BY  MASON  C.  WELD. 

It  matters  not  whether  it  be  com  fodder  or 
fodder  com  which  we  desire  to  save,  Sep¬ 
tember  in  the  Northern  States  is  the  month 
when  it  must  be  done.  Frosts  are  likely  to 
come  any  time  after  the  tenth,  and  any  that 
come  after  the  fifteenth  are  likely  to  be 
“  killing.”  We  can  usually  trust  com  out 
until  the  latter  date,  but  then — look  out. 

It  is  a  wonderful,  if  not  inexplicable  change 
which  takes  place.  The  plants  stand  at  even¬ 
ing  strong  and  vigorous ;  the  leaves  green 
—only  the  lower  ones  turning  yellow  a  little, 
and  the  whole  plant  looking  substantial  and 
surely  as  capable  of  withstanding  a  little  frost 
as  the  grass,  or  the  turnip  or  cabbage  leaves. 
Yet  one  single  hard  frost — a  “black  frost.”  as 
the  farmers  say,  changes  the  internal  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  plant.  The  first  warm  airs  of  the 
morning  change  its  color  to  a  dull,  dark  green. 
The  leaves  lose  their  stiffness  and  droop;  as 
soon  as  the  sun  strikes  them  they  become 
flabby  and  watery,  and  soon  shrivel  away. 
Their  nutritive  value  is  gone  ;  if  dried,  cattle 
will  not  eat  them,  and  they  crumble  at  a 
touch.  If  they  do  not  dry,  they  soon  rot. 
When  frost  threatens — when  the  wind  is  in 
the  west  or  north-west  and  the  day  is  clear, 
promising  a  clear  night,  after  rainy  weather 
or  after  rain  has  threatened — it  is  time  and 
high  time  to  bestir  ones-self  to  save  the  com 
fodder.  Corn  will  often  stand  a  light  frost, 
and  we  generally  get  one  or  two  of  these  be¬ 
fore  one  comes  that  does  real  damage.  So 
the  amount  of  corn  left  standing  and  in 
danger  ought  not  to  be  very  great.  There  are 
to  the  experienced  observer  (and  every  farmer 
has  an  eye  to  the  weather  which  should  en¬ 
title  him  to  that  designation),  premonitions 
of  an  approaching  black  frost  which  rarely 
mislead.  Before  it  comes  eveiy  spear  of  corn 
should  be  cut.  It  is  best,  of  course,  to  cut  and 
stook  the  com  at  the  same  operation,  but  if 
worst  comes  to  worst,  it  is  enough  simply  to 
cut  it  up  and  drop  it  in  convenient  heaps  for 
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handling.  A  few  hands  make  lively  work, 
and  corn  fodder  cut  in  the  afternoon  before 
a  frost,  is  saved.  The  least  degree  of  wilting 
is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  bursting  of  the 
cells  and  breaking  up  of  the  internal  structure 
of  the  plant  by  the  frost.  I  have  been  amazed 
to  see  the  leaves  of  corn  fodder  cut  up  after 
sundown,  and  apparently  not  wilted  at  all, 
perfectly  uninjured,  when  those  upon  that 
left  standing  were  ruined.  Had  the  cut  stalks 
been  laid  upon  the  ground,  I  might  have 
thought  the  earth  had  in  some  way  protected 
them,  but  they  were  stooked  up  close  to  that 
left  standing,  and  apparently  even  more  ex¬ 
posed.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  wilt¬ 
ing  is  not  altogether  due  to  the  evaporation 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  but  when  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  moisture  from  the  root  is  cut  off  it  is 
felt  in  the  leaves,  and  either  through  trans¬ 
piration  or  moisture,  or  relief  of  pressure,  the 
cells  of  the  leaves  expand  without  bursting 
under  the  influence  of  frost. 

I  have  not  made  special  experiments  to 
ascertain  whether  this  effect  takes  place  im¬ 
mediately,  or  only  after  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  to  allow  a  perceptible  amount  of 
moisture  to  pass  out  of  the  cells  by  transpira¬ 
tion,  but  I  am  so  sure  that  cutting  saves  the 
fodder  that  I  would,  to  save  the  fodder,  work 
late  into  the  night  simply  cutting  and  laying 
the  com  in  armfuls  on  the  ground. 

The  subject  of  stooking  corn  has  been  so 
often  discussed,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  dwell  upon  it.  If  frosts  hold  off  so  that 
the  cool  October  nights  have  come  before  the 
fodder  is  cut,  the  stooks  may  be  made  quite 
large — so  large  that  it  will  require  two  men 
to  bind  them.  I  have  found  withes  of  single 
willow  rods  most  convenient  bands.  The 
fibres  are  broken  by  twisting  at  some  odd 
time,  and  as  I  use  them  they  save  time  and 
labor  in  various  ways.  The  binding  is  quicker 
done,  and  is  very  strong.  The  size  of  the  stook 
depends  very  much  on  the  higlit  of  the  fod¬ 
der,  and  whether  it  is  in  drills  or  broadcast. 
The  former  is  much  stiff er  and  easier  to  handle, 
and  stook  up  like  field  corn.  The  latter  is  apt 
to  be  weak  and  soft.  I  always  sow  com  for  fod¬ 
der  in  drills,  and  so  cannot  advise  as  to  hand¬ 
ling  broadcast  corn  fodder.  Stooks  so  large 
and  tightly  bound  that  they  would  mould  and 
spoil  if  put  up  in  August,  or  even  the  first  of 
September,  will  cure  beautifully  in  October, 
and,  as  already  intimated,  there  is  little 
danger  after  the  first  hard  frosts  that,  com 
fodder  will  not  cure  well. 

Large  stooks  are  advantageous  because  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  fodder  corn  comes 
out  bright  and  green.  That  on  the  outside  is 
bleached,  and  although  I  never  could  see  that 
it  made  any  difference  in  the  consumption  of 
the  fodder,  yet  I  prefer  to  see  as  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  as  possible  looking  fresh  and  green. 

I  have  great  faith  in  corn  fodder,  and 
am  heartily  glad  that  ensilage  has  waked  up 
such  an  interest  in  it,  but  have  jret  to  learn 
that  proper  curing  in  the  stook  is  of  any  dam¬ 
age  to  its  nutritive  ingredients.  It  would  be 
remarkable, certainly, if  aportion  of  the  woody 
fibre  did  not  become  indigestible  through 
drying,  but  we  can  hardly  consider  woody 
fibre,  whether  digestible  or  not,  as  nutritive. 


WSaitewusH  tlae  Sta!»!es. — A  health¬ 
ful  mode  of  cleaning  the  stables  and  sheds  is 
to  give  them  a  coat  of  lime  wash,  applied  hot. 
A  quantity  of  the  wash  may  be  made  by 
slaking  a  bushel  of  lime  in  a  tight  pork  barrel. 
Only  enough  hot  water  should  be  used  to  make 


a  thick  paste.  After  the  lime  is  slaked  fill  the 
barrel  with  water,  and  after  standing  for 
a  few  hours  apply  the  contents  to  the  stables. 
A  small  force  pump  can  be  used  to  advantage 
for  this  work,  but  if  not  at  hand,  a  whitewash 
brush  must  be  freely  employed.  There  is  no 
danger  of  using  too  much,  and  no  great  care 
to  keep  the  wash  from  the  floor  need  be  exer¬ 
cised.  Dash  it  on,  especially  in  the  corners. 


Wood  and  Wire  Gates. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Howison,  Spottsylvania  Co.,  Va., 
sends  a  drawing  of  a  gate,  made  of  wood  and 
wire,  which  he  constructed  two  years  ago, 
and  finds  very  convenient.  He  writes  :  “  To 
make  it,  obtain  three  uprights,  3  inches  by 
l1/,  inch,  5'/a  feet  long,  and  four  strips,  3 
inches  by  1  inch,  11  feet  long.  Cut  shoulders 
in  the  ends  of  the  strips,  and  saw  out  corre¬ 
sponding  notches  in  the  uprights.  These  I 


Fig.  1. — a  neat  gate  of  scantling  and  wike. 


make  l‘/a  inch,  or  half  the  width  of  the  strips. 
The  bottom  notch  is  2‘/2  inches  from  the  end 
of  the  upright,  and  the  upper  one  9‘/a  inches 
from  the  top  end.  Fit  the  strips  into  the 
notches.  There  is  then  a  space  of  one  inch 
between  the  strips,  into  which  put  inch 
strips,  so  as  to  make  all  solid,  and  fasten  to¬ 
gether  with  carriage  bolts.  Braces  3  by  l’/a 
inch  are  inserted,  and  held  in  place  by  bolts 
or  wrought  nails.  Bore  as  many  holes  in  the 
end  pieces  for  ’/4  inch  eye-bolts  as  it  is  de¬ 
sired  to  have  wires.  Twist  the  wire  firmly 
into  the  bolts  on  one  upright,  and  'secure  the 


Fig.  2. — A  CHEAP  GATE  OF  BOARDS  AND  WIRE. 

other  ends  to  the  corresponding  bolts  on  the 
upright  at  the  opposite  end.  In  stretching 
the  wires,  pass  them  alternately  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  center  piece,  and  fasten  in  place 
by  staples.  This  will,  in  a  measure,  pre¬ 
vent  warping.  By  screwing  down  the  bolts 
with  a  wrench  the  wires  may  be  drawn  as 
tightly  as  desired.  The  hinges  are  to  be  put 
on  with  bolts,  and  any  sort  of  fastening  may 
be  used  that  is  most  convenient.  Barbed  or 


smooth  wire  may  be  used.  This  is  a  neat 
gate,  and,  being  light,  does  not  sag  badly.” 
— The  gate,  complete,  is  shown  in  figure  1. 

Another  form  of  gate  in  which  wire  is  used 
is  sent  by  J.  S.  Wilson,  Whiteside  Co.,  Ill. 
It  is  shown  in  fig.  2.  The  materials  required 
are  two  uprights,  four  boards,  and  four  pieces 
of  wire  of  a  length  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
gate.  The  position  of  the  parts  and  the 
method  of  construction  are  clearly  shown 
by  the  engraving,  which  is  given  above. 


Horse-Shoeing. 

BT  D.  D.  SLADE,  M.  D.,  PROFESSOR  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
ZOOLOGY,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

The  new  asphalt  pavement  at  my  entrance 
door,  softened  by  the  sun’s  rays,  receives  and 
retains  the  imprint  of  each  horse’s  feet  as 
they  come  up,  for  my  inspection,  and  I  have 
been  much  surprised  at  the  number  which 
are  shod,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  with  heavy 
calkins,  and  that  too,  when  the  animals  are 
used  solely  for  the  saddle  or  for  light  draught. 
These  impressions  thus  unintentionally  left 
behind,  have  led  to  a  certain  amount  of  cogi¬ 
tation  and  have  induced  me  to  offer  a  few  ob¬ 
servations,  which,  though  laying  no  claim  to 
originality,  may  bear  perusal  on  account  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject  to  the  agricul¬ 
turist  as  well  as  to  every  owner  of  the  horse. 

Horse-shoeing,  in  the  estimation  of  many 
intelligent  people,  is  invested  by  certain  mys¬ 
terious  principles,  a  knowledge  of  which 
they  have  neither  the  courage  nor  the  dis¬ 
position  to  acquire.  They  are  bewildered  by 
the  numerous  theories  and  arguments  which 
are  advanced  for  this  or  that  mode  of  proce¬ 
dure,  until  they  give  over  the  subject  in 
despair,  and  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  know  even  less  than  themselves.  This 
obscurity,  however,  vanishes,  if,  laying  aside 
all  theories,  the  matter  is  presented  in  a 
l  simple  and  intelligent  manner,  based  as  it 
should  be,  upon  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 

Let  us  consider,  in  the  first  place,  whether 
shoeing  is  necessary  in  all  cases,  and  if 
necessary,  how  it  shall  be  done.  In  the  un¬ 
domesticated  condition  of  the  horse,  the 
equilibrium  between  the  growth  and  wear  of 
the  hoof,  which  is  but  a  horny  appendage  to 
the  skin,  is  exactly  maintained,  but  when 
subjected  to  labor  upon  hard  and  stony 
roads,  this  balance  is  destroyed,  and  the  wear 
exceeds  the  growth.  Hence  arose  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  providing  a  defence  against  this  ex¬ 
cessive  wear,  resulting  in  the  application  of 
a  metallic  rim  to  the  edges  of  the  ground 
surface  of  the  hoof.  Such  was  the  origin  of 
the  art  of  the  Farrier.  Under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  however,  as  in  strictly  rural 
districts,  upon  soft  and  sandy  roads,  this  ex¬ 
cess  of  wear  does  not  occur,  and  I  am  per¬ 
suaded  that  in  many  cases  shoeing  might  be 
entirely  dispensed  with,  much  to  the  relief 
of  man  and  beast.  Especially  in  the  case  of 
a  young  animal  that  has  never  been  brought 
to  the  forge,  the  feet  are  eminently  fitted  by 
nature  to  a  certain  amount  of  hard  usage, 
and  we  but  blindly  follow  a  custom  when  we 
subject  him  to  the  constant  wearing  of  shoes. 
Even  during  the  winter  months,  and  upon 
slippery  roads,  the  unshod  horse  will  in  most 
cases  do  his  full  share  of  labor,  as  any  one 
can  testify  who  has  had  experience. 

The  preparation  of  the  hoof  for  the  shoe 
where  this  last  is  actually  required,  is  of 
vastly  more  importance  than  the  particular 
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■kind  of  shoe,  and  necessitates,  first  and  above 
all  things,  the  proper  levelling  of  the  hoof. 
When  the  unshod  foot  comes  to  the  ground, 
every  portion  of  its  surface  sustains  some 
share  of  the  weight,  and  also  undergoes  an 
amount  of  wear.  The  moment,  however, 
that  a  shoe  is  applied,  the  weight  is  unequally 
distributed,  especially  when  armed  with  high 
calkins,  and  the  growth  of  the  horn  exceeds 
its  wear,  obliging  the  removal  of  the  shoe  at 
stated  intervals,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
foot  to  its  normal  condition. 

In  the  young  animal,  shod  for  the  first  time, 
we  have  the  appearances  presented  by  a  per¬ 
fectly  normal  foot,  which  requires  no  prep¬ 
aration  whatever  for  the  proper  application 
•of  the  shoe,  beyond  slightly  levelling  with  the 
rasp  the  ground  surface  of  the  outer  crust.  In 
the  case  of  the  horse  that  has  previously  been 
shod,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  the  excess  of  horn  which  is 
to  be  removed  exists  at  the  toe.  The  wear  at 
this  point  is  prevented  by  the  firm  nailing  of 
the  shoe,  and  the  consequent  absence  of  all 
attrition,  while  at  the  heels,  constant  friction 
goes  on  between  the  two  opposing  surfaces, 
owing  to  the  non-use  of  nails,  and  modifies 
the  growth.  The  amount  of  this  friction 
may  readily  be  seen  by  examining  the  foot 
surface  of  any  iron  shoe  that  has  been  worn 
for  the  usual  length  of  time.  In  so  import¬ 
ant  a  matter  as  bringing  the  foot  to  a  proper 
level  we  must  be  governed  by  certain  rules. 
Any  excess  of  growth  at  the  toe  renders  the 
pasterns  more  oblique,  and  consequently 
throws  greater  weight  upon  tendons  and 
ligaments  at  the  posterior  portion  of  the  limb, 
whereas  too  great  hight  of  heels  throws  undue 
violence  upon  the  bones  and  joints  of  the  ex¬ 
tremities.  Both  of  these  conditions  must  be 
guarded  against.  Sufficient  accuracy  of  level 
may  be  attained  by  the  experienced  eye, 
either  in  looking  across  the  upturned  foot,  or 
by  viewing  it  on  the  ground  either  from  the 
front  or  at  the  side  of  the  animal.  In  this 
last  position  the  ground  surface  of  the  foot 
should  present  a  level  parallel  to  a  line  drawn 
transversely  to  the  direction  of  the  pasterns, 
or  what,  perhaps,  may  constitute  a  more  prac¬ 
tical  rule  to  the  majority  of  readers,  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  outer  rim  or  crust  of  horn  should 
be  brought  to  a  level  with  the  firm,  unpared 
sole.  The  sole  requires  no  reduction  what¬ 
ever,  and  should  be  left  untouched.  Nature 
provides,  by  a  process  of  exfoliation,  for  any 
excess  of  growth,  and  it  needs  no  argument  to 
convince  the  unprejudiced  that  we  cannot 
improve  upon  her  plans.  Those  who  advocate 
the  removal  and  paring  out  of  the  sole  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  a  supposed  elasticity  to  this 
part,  forget  that,  by  so  doing,  they  take  away 
the  natural  defence  against  injury  and  dis¬ 
ease,  for  which  no  substitute  can  be  employed. 

The  frog  is  also  to  be  retained  in  its  full  in¬ 
tegrity,  requiring  neither  paring  nor  cutting, 
however  great  the  temptation  to  do  these 
may  be.  The  almost  universal  custom  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  natural  buttresses  which  exist 
at  the  posterior  portions  of  the  fooWby  cutting 
deep  notches  in  them  is  as  irrational  as  it  is 
barbarous.  No  process  could  be  devised 
which  would  lead  more  speedily  or  surely  to 
the  contraction  and  consequent  destruction 
of  all  the  tissues  of  this  region,  than  this 
41  opening  up  of  the  heels.”  I  have  never  yet 
met  with  the  man  who  could  offer  a  satis¬ 
factory  reason  for  this  mutilation  of  the  foot. 

Rasping  the  crust  of  the  hoof  should  never 
be  allowed.  The  removal  of  the  external 


homy  fibres  exposes  those  beneath  to  atmos¬ 
pherical  influences  when  they  are  not  fitted 
for  such  exposure,  whereby  the  crust  is  weak¬ 
ened,  rendered  brittle,  and  liable  to  crack. 
Moreover  this  process  of  rasping  removes  the 
natural  external  polish  which  gives  such  a 
beautiful  surface  to  the  healthy  foot,  and 
which  no  substitute  in  the  form  of  oil  or 
blacking  can  supply.  The  very  existence  of 
such  a  polish  or  varnish  is  ignored  by  many 
farriers,  who  mercilessly  rasp  the  entire  wall, 
and  think  to  conceal  their  ignorance  by  giving 
it  a  coat  of  some  vile  compound. 

Thus  it  is  seen  to  what  a  simple  and  per¬ 
fectly  plain  operation  the  preparation  of  the 
foot  for  the  shoe  is  reduced,  and  it  is  this 
preparation  which,  after  all,  constitutes  the 
important  part  of  the  science  of  shoeing.  If 
no  mutilation  of  the  foot  is  practised,  either 
before  or  after  the  application  of  the  shoe,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  organ  is  in  a  con¬ 
dition  best  fitted  to  withstand  the  amount  of 
labor  and  strength  required  of  it.  The  form 
and  kind  of  shoe,  the  fitting,  the  treatment  of 
limbs,  etc.,  are  all  important,  but  secondary. 

A  Convenient  Barn  Scraper. 

Mr.  L.  K.  King,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa.,  writes : 
“The  accompanying  engraving  shows  a 
scraper  that  I  have  been 
using  several  years,  and 
think  it  very  convenient. 

It  is  made  of  a  hard- wood 
board,  (maple,  oak,  birch, 
or  ash  will  do,)  two  feet 
long,  and  five  or  six  inches 
wide,  each  edge  being 
bevelled  on  opposite  sides, 
at  an  angle  of  45  degrees — 
one  for  pushing  and  the 
other  for  pulling.  The 
handle  is  a  little  sapling, 
five  feet  long,  with  a 
crotch  for  braces  to  fit 
into  the  board,  and  the  op¬ 
posite  end  shaved  off 
smooth  for  the  hands. 

If  a  suitable  stick  for 
the  handle  can  not  be 
found,  one  may  be  made  of  any  tough  wood, 
as  hickory,  oak,  elm,  or  ash,  by  splitting  one 
end  for  14  or  20  inches,  and  sliding  on  a  fer¬ 


rule,  winding  the  crotch  with  wire  or  secur¬ 
ing  it  with  a  small  carriage  bolt  at  the  point 
where  the  split  begins  ;  then  trim  the  split 
ends  to  fit  3/4-inch  holes  in  the  board.  Such 
a  scraper  wall  be  found  more  durable  than 
one  with  a  simple  straight  handle,  and  more 
useful,  owing  to  its  double  construction,  be¬ 
ing  bevelled  on  each  edge,  one  side  to  be 
used  for  pushing  and  the  other  for  pulling. 


insure  the  Farm  Buildings. — A 

building  may  be  burned  at  any  time,  in¬ 
volving  the  loss  of  the  accumulated  property 
of  many  years,  and  but  few  farmers  can  afford 


to  run  such  a  risk.  All  can  afford  to,  and 
should  have,  their  buildings  insured  in  some 
good  company.  The  person  holding  a  policy 
is  always  more  watchful — observing  the  wise 
precautions  enjoined  by  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany.  Explosive  oils  will  not  be  used,  or  if 
employed,  they  will  be  with  greater  care. 
Smoking  will  not  be  indulged  in  upon  the  hay 
mow,  as  frequently  as  when  no  policy  is 
rendered  void  by  such  acts.  Thu6  there  is  a 
double  safety  in  being  insured,  and  it  pays, 
unless  the  owner  is  rich  and  can  afford  to  be 
his  own  insurance  company,  and  even  then 
it  may  be  wise  to  have  one’s  property  insured. 


Making  a  Stone  Boat. 


Mr.  “  A.  W.  S.,”  Steuben  Go.,  N.  Y.,  writes  : 


Fig.  l.— now  TO  CUT  TUE  LOO. 

“  We  were  in  need  of  a  stone  boat  (or  “  drag,” 
as  it  is  called  in  some  places) ;  not  having  any 
plank  at  hand  we  selected  a  red  beech  log, saw¬ 
ed  it  the  required  length,  and  with  a  chalk  line 
marked  out  the  plank  on  one  side  of  the  log. 


With  a  cross-cut  saw,  we  cut  down  to  the  line 
intended  for  the  upper  edge  of  the  plank,  and 
carefully  split  out  the  blocks  of  wood.  The 
log  was  turned  over,  and  the  same  cutting 
done  on  the  bottom.  Pieces  of  plank  were 
fitted  on  each  end  to  keep  the  bottom  planks 
together  (we  needed  two),  and  narrow  strips 
were  put  on  each  side  with  a  stout  iron  staple 
and  a  hook  bolted  on  the  front  end  to  fasten 
an  ox-chain  or  wdiiffletree  to,  and  the  boat 
was  completed  to  our  satisfaction — and  some 
stove  wood  was  made  ready  also.  The  planks 
need  some  dressing  to  make  them  smooth.” 
— The  method  of  cutting  the  log  is  shown  in 
figure  1.  The  stone  boat  complete  is  seen  in 
figure  2,  where  the  draft  attachment  is  by  a 
pin  and  a  short  chain  through  a  hole,  shown 


Fig.  3. — TUE  ATTACHMENT  FOU  D1CAFT. 


in  enlarged  view  in  figure  3.  Every  fanner 
should  have  one  of  these  handy  vehicles, 
which  cost  but  a  trifle,  and  can  be  made  in 
the  shop  on  a  rainy  day.  Bags  of  grain, 
haiTows,  plows,  etc.,  can  be  taken  with  ease 
across  soft  plowed  ground,  if  a  stone  boat 
is  at  hand  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 


Fig.  2.— THE  STONE  BOAT  COMPLETE. 
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Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Morton,  Grand  Forks  Co.,  Da¬ 
kota,  sends  sketches  and  descriptions  of  some 
valuable  devices  for  farmers.  Figure  1  shows 
A  Feed  Box  for  a  horse  that  is  in  the  habit  of 
throwing  the  grain  out  of  the  box,  or,  by  get¬ 
ting  his  mouth  too  full  and  swinging  his  head 
around  to  one  side,  wastes  a  large  part  of  it. 
This  box  is  so  arranged  that  he  can  get  only 


Fig.  1.— A  SAFETY  FEED  BOX. 


a  few  oats  at  a  time,  and  they  will  ran  down 
within  his  reach  until  all  have  passed  through. 
The  space  between  the  upright  board  and  the 
slanting  one  should  be  about  ‘/2  inch.  This 
size  may  vary  considerably  ;  the  one  sketched 
by  Mr.  M.  is  2  feet  by  10  inches  on  the  bottom  ; 
the  lower  part  6  inches,  and  the  upper  18 
inches  in  hight.  The  construction  of  the  feed 
box  is  made  plain  by  the  engraving.  Another 


Fig.  2. — ANOTHER  FEED  BOX. 


manner  of  preventing  horses  from  throwing 
their  grain  out  of  the  feed  box  is  shown  in 
figure  2.  This  is  accomplished  by  nailing  a 
strip  of  board  on  the  sides  of  the  common 
feed  box  so  as  to  project  l‘/2  inch  inside. 

A  Ditching  Apparatus  that  is  used  for 
making  furrows  or  water  courses  in  sown 
fields  is  shown  in  figure  4.  Mr.  “  M.”  writes : 
“The  prairie  here  is  so  nearly  level  that  the 
water  does  not  all  run  off  of  itself  unless  some 
such  means  are  taken  to  carry  it  away.  The 
ditcher  is  made  as  follows  :  Cut  a  2  by  16  inch 
plank  12  feet  long,  in  two  in  the  center,  and 
fasten  the  halves  together  in  aV-shape,  using 


Fig.  3. — A  DITCHING  DEVICE. 


round  poles  for  braces.  It  should  be  two  feet 
wide  at  the  hind  end  with  boards  nailed  across 
the  top.  A  piece  of  hard- wood  2  inches  in 
diameter  and  10  inches  long  is  put  through 
near  the  front  and  upper  edge,  by  which  to 


draw  the  ditcher.  A  weight  of  150  lbs.  is  fast¬ 
ened  on  the  front  end,  and  the  driver  stands 
on  the  hind  end,  keeping  it  from  tipping. 


Garget :  Its  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Cure. 

BY  MANLY  MILES,  M.  D.,  “HOUGHTON  FARM,”  MOUNTAIN- 
VILLE,  ORANGE  CO.,  N.  Y. 

“  Garget,”  “  Mammilitis,”  and  “  Inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  Udder,”  are  names  applied  to  a 
troublesome  and  often  serious  disease,  that 
occurs  most  frequently  in  cows,  although 
ewes,  mares,  and  sows,  are  sometimes  affect¬ 
ed  with  it.  It  is  more  likely  to  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance  about  the  time  of  parturition,  when 
the  udder  is  taking  on  an  unusual  activity  in 
establishing  its  natural  function  of  milk  se¬ 
cretion.  Among  the  many 

Causes  of  the  Disease 

may  be  enumerated  :  External  violence,  as  in 
blows  or  bruises  of  the  gland ;  lying  upon 
cold,  damp,  or  stony  ground ;  exposure  to 
currents  of  air  during  cold  storms  ;  irregu¬ 
larities  in  diet,  and  particularly  a  supply  of 
an  abundance  of  rich  and  succulent  food, 
when  the  system  is  in  a  plethoric  condition, 
at  which  time  the  healthy  congestion  of  the 
milk-secreting  organs,  that  accompanies  the 
establishment  of  their  function,  may  be 
readily  transformed  into  a  condition  of  active 
inflammation.  Neglect  to  relieve  the  dis¬ 
tended  udder  of  the  milk  secreted,  or  harsh 
usage  in  milking,  will  tend  to  favor  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  diseased  action.  Young  cows  are 
more  liable  to  the  disease,  but  old  ones  are 
not  exempt  from  it,  particularly  if  they  have 
been  affected  with  it  in  former  years.  An 
hereditary  predisposition  to  the  affection  is 
not  to  be  overlooked,  and  care  should  be  taken, 
in  such  cases,  to  avoid  all  exciting  causes. 

The  Symptoms  of  the  Disease 
are  obvious,  and  should  not  escape  attention, 
consisting,  as  they  do,  of  heat,  redness,  and 
swelling,  with  pain  and  tenderness  in  one  ox- 
more  quarters  of  the  udder,  the  entire  gland 
being  seldom  affected.  These  local  symptoms 
are  included  in  the  popular  expression,  “  cak¬ 
ing  of  the  bag,”  which  may  be  more  or  less 
severe.  The  secretion  of  milk  is  diminished, 
and  it  is  changed  in  its  physical  properties,  so 
that  it  “curdles”  in  the  udder,  the  fluid, 
when  drawn,  being  whey-like,  mixed  with 
clots,  and  sometimes  with  blood.  Indications 
of  a  general  disturbance  of  the  system  are 
added  to  the  local  symptoms  in  some  cases, 
the  bowels  being  either  too  loose  or  too  con¬ 
stipated,  the  urine  scanty ;  and  chills,  more 
or  less  marked,  which  are  followed  by  fever. 
Course  of  the  Disease. 

In  mild  cases  the  inflammation  gradually 
subsides,  and  the  natural  function  of  the 
gland  is  fully  restored.  The  disease  may, 
however,  result  in  the  filling  of  the  secreting 
lobules  and  milk  ducts  with  the  products  of 
inflammatory  action,  and  the  gland  itself,  or 
parts  of  it,  may  be  transformed  into  a  fibrous, 
fleshy  mass,  that  contracts  or  wastes  away, 
as  the  inflammation  disappears,  so  that  the 
affected  part  is  smaller  than  when  in  a 
healthy  condition.  This  change  may  be  more 
or  less  complete  in  portions  of  the  udder,  and 
the  usefulness  of  the  gland  is  corresponding¬ 
ly  impaired.  Hard  lumps  may  form  in  the 
udder  that  finally  suppurate,  and  the  matter 
(pus)  may  be  discharged  internally  into  the 
milk  ducts,  or  externally  through  the  skin. 
In  some  cases  gangrene  (mortification)  may 
follow  and  destroy  a  part  of  the  udder.  When 


there  is  any  marked  change  in  the  structure 
of  the  gland  from  the  severity  of  the  inflam¬ 
mation,  the  milk-secreting  function  is  seldom, 
fully  restored. 

Treatment  of  the  Disease. 

If  the  first  indications  of  the  appearance  of 
the  disease  are  promptly  attended  to,  the 
simplest  treatment  will  be  sufficient  in  cases 
not  showing  the  constitutional  symptoms  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  The  cow,  from  the ’first 
invasion  of  the  disease,  should  be  milked- 
several  times  each  day,  care  being  taken  to- 
remove  all  the  milk  by  continued  stripping, 
and  the  udder  should  be  thoroughly  bathed 
with  warm  water.  If,  from  the  extreme  ten¬ 
derness  of  the  gland,  the  milk  cannot  be 
drawn  by  hand,  a  milking-tube  should  be 
used.  The  fever,  if  present,  should  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  a  dose  of  Salts  (1  lb.  to  H  lb.),  and 
Tincture  of  Aconite,  20  to  30  drops,  with  Ni¬ 
tre  (Saltpetre),  6  drams,  may  be  given  with, 
advantage  two  or  three  times  a  day.  Only 
dry  feed,  with  but  little  water,  should  be 
given  until  the  inflammation  subsides.  A 
broad  bandage,  supporting  the  swollen  udder, 
with  holes  for  the  teats  to  pass  through,  and. 
fastened  over  the  back,  will  relieve  the  strain 
from  the  increased  weight  of  the  gland,  and 
at  the  same  time  furnish  the  means  of  apply¬ 
ing  a  soothing  poultice  of  Hops,  kept  wetr 
with  warm  water.  Other  materials  for  the 
poultice  may  be  used,  but  the  hops  are  pre¬ 
ferred  for  their  lightness,  and  anodyne  prop¬ 
erties,  ana  they  are  not  liable  to  irritate  the 
inflamed  surface  should  they  get  dry.  Ex¬ 
tract  of  Belladonna  is  often  applied  to  relieve 
the  pain  and  tenderness,  and  from  its  relax¬ 
ing  effect  on  the  orifice  of  the  teat,  it  favors 
the  escape  of  the  milk,  which,  if  retained  in 
the  udder,  becomes  a  source  of  irritation. 
Friction  of  the  inflamed  surface  with  the  Bel¬ 
ladonna,  before  the  hop  poultice  is  applied, 
will  often  b'e  desirable.  Iodine  ointment  may 
be  rubbed  upon  the  hardened  lumps,  to  aid  in 
their  dispersion.  If  matter  forms,  the  knife 
should  be  used  to  give  it  a  free  discharge,  and 
if  gangrene  (mortification)  takes  place,  the 
parts  should  be  washed  with  a  solution  of 
Carbolic  Acid  or  Chloride  of  Zinc.  Nourishing 
feed  with  tonics  should  be  given  to  keep  up  the 
strength  of  the  patient.  This  serious  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  disease  is  not,  however,  likely 
to  occur,  if  the  treatment  in  the  early  stages 
has  been  promptly  and  judiciously  performed. 


A  Husking  Rack  for  Corn. 

A  description  of  a  convenient  “horse”  or 
rack  for  husking  com  comes  from  Mr.  J.  G. 
Johnson.  The  sides  are  made  of  inch  boards 
4  or  5  inches  wide  and  10  feet  long.  A  board. 


ten  inches  wide  and  two  feet  long  is  nailed 
on  each  end  to  serve  as  seats  for  the  huskers. 
The  legs  are  two  feet  long,  and  should  be  stout 
and  securely  fastened  to  the  frame.  The 
shock  of  com  is  laid  across  the  middle  of  the 
frame,  as  shown  in  the  above  engraving*. 
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The  Bell-Flowers— Tenore’s, 

Our  cultivators  of  flowers,  as  a  general 
thing,  strive  to  grow  the  greatest  possible 
variety,  and  are  always  on  the  look  out  for 
novelties.  This  is  all  very  well  for  those  who 
find  pleasure  in  it.  But  we  think  it  would 
better  suit  the  taste  of  many  flower-lovers  to 
take  up  as  a  specialty,  a  genus  or  a  family  of 
plants,  and  endeavor  to  become  proficient  in 


variety  of  shades  of  blue,  some  having  the 
most  beautiful  tints  of  this  color,  and  in 
some  cases  there  are  white  flowers.  In  the 
collection  referred  to,  was  a  Bell-flower  new 
to  us,  Tenore’s  Bell-flower  ( Campanula  Te- 
noreana),  in  which  the  small,  deep-blue 
flowers  were  produced  in  the  greatest  profu¬ 
sion.  The  engraving  shows  a  branch  from 
a  plant  about  18  inches  high.  The  individual 
flowers  are  quite  deeply-lobed,  with  very 


two  or  three  wild  species  of  Corydalis,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  well  enough  known 
to  have  received  any  popular  name.  There 
are  one  or  two  species  in  England,  which  are 
no  better  off  as  to  common  names  than  ours, 
and  an  English  botanist  has  tried  to  popular¬ 
ize  the  botanical  name,  Corydalis,  by  altering 
it  to  “  Corydal.”  Our  native  species  are  bien¬ 
nials,  but  there  are  in  other  countries  peren¬ 
nial  species,  a  few  of  which  have  found  their 


tenoke  s  bell-flower  ( Campanula  Tenoreana), 


the  pale  corydalis  {Corydalis pallida). 


these.  Take  the  Lilies  for  example  ;  in  the 
cultivation  of  these,  Elwes  in  England,  and 
Hanson  in  this  country,  have  each  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation,  as  special  growers  of  Lilies. 
We  do  not  advise  every  one  to  grow  these, 
as  there  are  many  other  plants  that  can  be 
cultivated  with  as  much  satisfaction,  and 
less  expense.  The  Chrysanthemum,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  a  capital  plant  for  a  specialty  ;  in 
England  its  cultivation  is  carried  to  such 
an  extent  that  there  are  several  Chrysanthe¬ 
mum  Societies  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
culture  of  this  plant.  We  were  led  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  satisfaction  that  may  come  from 
this  kind  of  culture,  by  visiting,  not  long  ago, 
a  garden  in  which  a  specialty  was  made  of 
the  Campanula,  or  Bell-flower.  Those  who 
have  never  seen  a  collection  of  these  plants 
can  have  little  idea  of  the  great  variety  and 
beauty  they  present.  The  Bell-flowers  in¬ 
clude  both  biennials  and  perennials,  and 
plants  varying  from  six  inches  to  three  or 
four  feet  in  hight.  The  delicate  and  most 
graceful  Harebell,  makes  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  stately  Canterbury  Bells,  and  other 
tall  growing  kinds.  They  present  a  great 


acute  divisions.  In  marked  contrast  with 
this  was  the  Great  Bell-flower  (C.  grandiflora) 
and  many  others,  among  them  some  curious¬ 
ly  doubled  varieties.  We  cite  this  collection 
of  Bell-flowers  as  an  example  of  what  may 
be  done  with  many  other  plants.  Those  who 
have  the  taste  for  it  will  find  greater  pleasure 
in  devoting  their  chief  attention  to  some 
specialty,  which  they  may  do  without  alto¬ 
gether  neglecting  the  growing  of  other  plants. 


The  Pale  Corydalis. 

The  Fumitory  Family  is  not  a  large  one, 
but  it  furnishes  several  valued  ornamental 
plants,  among  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
popular  of  all  our  perennials,  the  “Bleeding 
Heart”  ( Dicentra  formosa).  We  have  native 
species  of  Dicentra,  but  none  so  showy  as  this 
from  Northern  China.  The  name,  Dicentra, 
refers  to  the  two  spurs  which  each  flower  has 
at  its  base.  A  related  genus  is  Corydalis,  the 
name  being  an  ancient  Greek  one  for  a  plant 
of  the  family.  The  flowers  in  Corydalis  have 
only  one  spur  at  the  base,  and  thus  appear  to 
be  one-sided.  We  have  in  the  Northern  States 


way  into  our  gardens.  The  “  Noble  Cory— 
dalis”  (C.  Nobilis),  from  Siberia,  is  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  showy  plant,  and  remarkable 
for  its  short  duration.  It  appears  in  early 
spring,  flowers,  and  completes  its  career  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  then  dies  down,  nothing 
being  seen  of  it  until  the  next  spring.  Quite 
different  in  its  manner  of  growth  is  the  Pale 
Corydalis  ( Corydalis  pallida),  from  the  north 
of  China,  wliicl:  is  one  of  those  satisfactory 
plants  that  bloom  early,  and  continue  in 
flower  all  summer  long.  In  the  engraving 
we  can  only  show  single  stems,  with  the 
shape  of  the  leaves  and  flowers,  which  are 
here  given  about  the  natural  size.  To  get  a 
proper  idea  of  the  plant,  one  must  imagine  a 
clump  a  foot  or  more  across,  made  up  of  a 
great  number  of  such  stems.  The  hand¬ 
somely  cut  foliage  is  of  a  pleasing  pale  green, 
and  the  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  great 
profusion,  are  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  pale 
yellow.  While  there  is  nothing  very  striking 
about  the  plant,  it  is  a  very  useful  one  in  the 
garden,  on  account  of  its  continuous  bloom. 
In  this  respect  it  resembles  its  relative,  the 
“American  Bleeding  Heart”  ( Dicentra  ex— 
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imia),  figured  by  us  in  November,  1869.  That 
is  also  a  most  constant  bloomer,  producing  its 
rose-pink  flowers  all  the  season  through. 
This  oriental  yellow-flowed  species  resembles 
our  native,  not  only  in  continuous  bloom,  but 
the  two  are  much  alike  in  size  and  habit,  and 
will  make  excellent  companions  in  the  garden. 


The  Revival  of  Peach  Culture. 

Most  persons  of  middle  age  can  recollect 
the  time  when  New  Jersey  was  the  great 
peach  district,  and  held  the  place  that  Dela¬ 
ware  and  the  neighboring  counties  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia  now  do,  as  the  source  of 
the  market  supply  of  peaches.  At  that  time, 
fine  peaches  were  common,  not  only  in  the 
Middle  States,  but  in  New 
England.  The  Yellows,  the 
Borer,  and  the  Curculio  might 
each  have  been  borne  with 
separately,  but  coming  all  at 
once,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  means  of  combating 
them  were  little  understood, 
cultivators  gave  up,  and  for 
a  long  time  peach  culture 
in  these  northern  localities 
was  practically  abandoned. 

Within  a  few  years  there 
has  been  a  great  change  in 
this  respect.  In  parts  of 
New  Jersey,  and  in  some  of 
the  eastern  counties  of  New 
York,  notably  Ulster  (the 
western  counties  having 
generally  continued  the  cul¬ 
ture),  we  hear  of  recent  large 
plantations  of  peach  trees, 
and  there  are  portions  of 
Pennsylvania  where  large 
crops  are  promised  for  this 
year.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  the  revival  of  peach  cul¬ 
ture  is  the  great  number  of 
valuable  native  varieties  that 
have  been  produced.  An¬ 
other  reason  is  that  growers 
have  learned  to  regard  the 
peach  as  a  short-lived  tree, 
and  not  to  expect  it  to  last 
a  life-time.  A  well-known 
grower  once  told  us  that  he 
did  well  if  he  had  two  crops 
in  five  years ;  if  his  trees 
gave  him  three  crops  in  five 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  returns  from  an 
orchard,  and  was  willing  to 
give  it  up.  As  a  timely  contribution  to  this 
important  subject,  we  here  give  an  article  on 

Peacli  Culture  Along  tlie  Alleghaney  River, 

by  John  Siggins,  Esq.,  Warren  Co.,  Pa.,  who 
says :  ‘  ‘  The  opinion  is  very  general  that  there 
is  no  use  of  trying  to  raise  peaches  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  But  I  have  concluded 
to  try  and  find  out  why  peaches  will  not  do 
well  here.  In  the  first  place,  nearly  all  the 
peaches  heretofore  raised  in  this  valley  have 
been  of  the  most  inferior  varieties  of  very  late 
peaches,  and  the  trees  are  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  I  have  experimented  with  a 
great  many  varieties,  and  find  that  the  early 
ones  are  the  proper  kinds  to  raise  here.  I  had 
some  last  year  that  were  ripe  before  July 
15th,  and  others  ripened  in  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  which  were  all  very  fine  and  sweet. 
If  •peaches  ripen  in  October  and  November, 
cas  most  of  ours  do,  the  weather  is  so  cool  that 


the  fruit  is  poor  and  sour,  and  covered  with 
dark  blotches,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
people  say  that  “they  are  not  fit  to  eat.” 

From  my  experience  in  this  place,  I  would 
advise  the  planting  of  some  peach  trees  every 
year  (for  peach  trees  are  short-lived)  of  the 
early  kinds  that  ripen  in  July  and  August, 
and  not  later  than  September.  Prune  back 
the  trees  fully  one  half  the  year’s  growth  for 
the  first  three  or  four  years,  and  cut  out  all 
the  surplus  wood.  In  the  spring  spade  in  at 
least  one  wheelbarrow  load  of  manure  around 
each  tree,  which  will  keep  the  trees  in  a 
healthy  condition.  If  this  were  done,  I  think 
that  the  old  fogy  saying,  “  it  is  of  no  use  try¬ 
ing  to  raise  peaches  here,”  would  be  no  more 
heard.  Last  winter  was  a  very  hard  win¬ 
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ter,  but  I  only  lost  two  trees,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  was  more  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  borers  than  of  the  weather. 

[There  are  two  items  of  advice  here  given 
that  should  be  generally  followed  :  the  prun¬ 
ing  back  the  trees,  and  the  manuring.  If 
left  to  itself,  the  tree  will  make  a  wide  sprawl¬ 
ing  head.  If  the  growth  of  each  year  be 
shortened  one-half,  more  or  less,  the  result 
will  be  a  rounded,  compact  head,  the  branches 
of  which  will  not  break  down  when  loaded 
with  fruit.  As  to  manuring,  an  annual  crop 
of  peaches  is  something  very  large  ;  we  would 
not  expect  the  same  quantity  of  tomatoes  or 
other  vegetables  from  unmanured  ground, 
but  a  tree  is,  somehow,  expected  to  give 
heavy  returns  without  a  corresponding 
amount  of  fertilizing.  The  hints  given  by 
our  correspondent  are  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion  by  all  who  have  peach  trees.] 


Some  New  Raspberries. 

People  in  general  are  very  exacting  with 
regard  to  fruits,  and  expect  to  find  every  good 
quality  combined  in  one  variety.  It  is  possible 
that  we  may  have  in  the  “  Bidwell,”  or  some 
other  of  the  new  strawberries,  a  variety  that 
shall  be  the  best  for  both  family  use  and  for 
market,  but  with  raspberries  the  case  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  very  qualities  which  make  the 
raspberry  esteemed  for  the  table — large  size, 
tenderness,  and  juciness,  are  those  that  unfit 
it  for  transportation  to  market.  We  may  as 
well  accept  the  fact  that  there  are  raspberries 
and  raspberries.  That  those  best  suited  for 
market  are  not  the  most  desirable  for  home 
use,  and  vice  versa.  In  a  market  berry  we 
seek  for  hardiness  of  the  plant,  prolific  bear¬ 
ing,  and  a  fruit  so  firm  that  it  will  reach  the 
market  in  good  condition.  The  “Philadel¬ 
phia  ”  showed  how  poor  a  fruit,  if  hardy  and 
prolific,  could  be  sold.  Of  late  years  our 
fruit  growers  have  been  on  the  look-out  for 
new  varieties  suited  for  marketing,  rather 
than  for  those  of  the  highest  excellence  for 
home  use.  Among  the  newer  varieties  that 
have  been  tested  to  any  extent  is  the  “  Cuth- 
bert,”  which  gives  promise  of  great  excellence 
as  a  market  fruit,  and  also  promises  well  for 
home  culture.  But  one  who  cultivates  rasp¬ 
berries  for  table  use  only,  cares  nothing  about 
the  question  of  transportation  ;  with  him  the 
point  should  be,  “What  is  the  very  best 
raspberry  ?”  The  fact  that  the  finest  varieties 
are  tender,  and  that  the  canes  must  be  laid 
down  and  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  earth 
has  greatly  interfered  with  raspberry  culture 
in  this  country.  The  operation  of  covering 
is  so  simple  and  easily  performed,  that  it 
should  no  longer  be  the  bugbear  that  it  has 
been  to  our  cultivators.  A  single  plate  of  the 
finer,  tender  kinds,  “Brinckle’s  Orange,”  for 
example,  is  worth  a  bushel  of  the  fruit  of 
such  hardy  sorts  as  the  “Philadelphia,”  and 
the  fact  that  a  variety  is  tender  should  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  cultivation  in  private 
gardens.  In  some  of  the  noted  raspberry  local¬ 
ities,  the  “  Hudson  River  Antwerp  ”  is  cov¬ 
ered  in  fields  where  it  is  cultivated  for  market, 
showing  that  the  task  is  not  a  difficult  one. 

Just  now  more  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  raspberry  than  formerly  ;  the  success  of 
the  late  Mr.  Herstine,  and  of  Mr.  Felton,  both 
of  Philadelphia,  in  producing  new  varieties 
is  well  known  to  fruit  growers.  Two  new  va¬ 
rieties  of  promise  have  recently  been  brought 
to  our  notice,  one  of  which, 

“The  Marlboro’,” 

comes  from  Messrs.  A.  J.  Caywood  &  Son, 
Marlboro’,  N.  Y.  This  town,  in  Ulster  Co. 
(given  as  Marlborough  in  the  Post  Office  Di¬ 
rectory),  is  well  known  as  one  of  the  great 
sources  of  the  supply  of  small  fruits  to  New 
York  City,  and  is  especially  noted  for  being 
the  headquarters  of  raspberry  culture,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  “  Hudson  River  Antwerp.”  The 
Messrs.  Caywood  &  Son,  it  should  be  said, 
send  us  their  new  raspberry  as  the  ‘  ‘  Marlboro’ 
Seedling.”  But  as  every  raspberry  is  a  seed¬ 
ling,  we  drop  that  word  as  superfluous.  The 
Messrs.  C.  send  an  account  of  their  new  berry, 
from  which  we  learn  that  some  15  years  ago 
they  crossed  a  variety  known  as  “  Tlie  Globe,” 
with  the  “Hudson  River  Antwerp.”  A  seed¬ 
ling  from  this  cross,  having  many  good  quali¬ 
ties,  was  again  crossed  with  “Highland 
Hardy,”  and  the  result  of  this  was  “The 
Marlboro’.”  Messrs.  Caywood  say  that  the 
plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  the  canes  having 
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been  unprotected,  but  tied  to  the  stakes  for 
the  past  three  winters,  and  that  this  season 
fruit  was  produced  from  the  terminal  buds. 
The  engraving  shows  the  end  of  a  branch, 
with  fruit  of  the  average  size.  There  is  no 
fruit  so  unsatisfactory  to  represent  in  an  en¬ 
graving  as  the  raspberry.  Color  and  firmness, 
qualities  that  cannot  be  given  in  an  engrav¬ 
ing,  go  far  in  making  an  estimate  of  its  quali¬ 
ty  ;  besides,  only  a  few  berries  can  be  shown, 
while  to  judge  properly  of  a  variety  one  should 
see  the  whole  plant.  The  berry  is  of  large 
size,  specimens  measuring  an  inch  in 
length  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  across. 
The  fruit,  which  leaves  the  receptacle  freely, 
is  of  a  light  red  color,  is  firm,  and  carries 


in  the  Northern  States,  but  in  the  exercise 
of  proper  caution,  he  does  not  propose  to 
send  it  out  until  after  giving  it  further  trial. 


Celery— Preparation  for  Storing. 

In  writing  of  the  treatment  of  a  plant  cul¬ 
tivated  in  such  a  wide  range  of  climate  as  is 
celery,  we  are  obliged  to  give  directions  well 
in  advance  of  the  time  at  which  the  majority 
will  carry  them  out  in  practice.  Last  month 
we  described  the  process  of  “  handling.”  The 
plants  had  heretofore  been  allowed  to  grow 
at  will,  the  leaves  spreading  in  the  natural 
manner.  The  object  of  the  “handling,”  as 
already  explained,  is  to  bring  the  leaves  and 


A  SUPPOSED  NEW  LARGE  RASPBERRY — “THE  PATRICIAN.” 


well.  The  foliage  is  very  vigorous,  and  the 
wood  is  described  as  thornless.  Specimens 
of  the  fruit  sent  to  us  on  two  occasions  war¬ 
rant  all  that  Messrs.  C.  say  of  this  new  rasp¬ 
berry.  Mr.  E.  P.  Roe,  who  has  seen  the 
plants  on  Messrs.  Caywood’s  grounds,  says  : 
■“It  impressed  me  very  favorably,  and  I 
thought  it  well  worthy  of  further  trial.” 

In  a  recent  visit  to  the  place  of  Mr.  E.  P. 
Roe,  at  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  we  saw 
bushes  bearing  a  profusion  of  the  largest  rasp¬ 
berries  we  had  ever  seen,  and  as  good  as  they 
were  large.  Mr.  Roe  calls  this  raspberry 

“The  Patrician,” 

and  we  give  a  brief  account  of  it,  as  it  shows 
one  way  in  which  fruit  histories  become 
confused.  Two  plants  were  found  growing 
in  the  grounds  purchased  by  Mr.  Bridgeman 
of  Charles  Downing,  and  were  given  by  Mr. 
Bridgeman  to  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Downing  can 
not  now  say  where  he  obtained  the  original 
plants,  having  lost  all  track  of  them,  but 
thinks  that  he  may  have  imported  them. 
The  whole  stock  has  been  transferred  to  Mr. 
Hoe’s  grounds,  where  the  plants  were  some¬ 
thing  wonderful  in  the  abundance  of  their 
fruit  of  the  largest  size  and  finest  quality. 
The  variety  is  evidently  of  foreign  origin, 
and  may  in  future  be  identified  with  some 
well  known  European  variety,  but  that  it 
may  have  a  name,  it  is  to  be  known  as  “  The 
Patrician,”  until  some  other  can  show  a  bet¬ 
ter  claim.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Roe,  when  he 
says  :  “  It  is  the  largest  berry  I  have  ever 
seen.”  Our  engraving  shows  its  unusual 
size.  Mr.  Roe  thinks  that  in  “  The  Patrician  ” 
we  have  the  best  variety  for  the  amateur 


leaf -stalks  into  the  proper  shape  ;  the  spread¬ 
ing  plants  are  brought  to  an  upright  position, 
and  held  there  by  drawing  a  small  quantity 
of  earth  to  them,  and  pressing  it  firmly 
against  the  base  of  each  plant.  Thus  “hand¬ 
led,”  or  brought  upright,  the  celery  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow.  The  operation  is  done  at  any 
time  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle 
of  September.  At  this  season  we  have  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  the  growth  of 
celery.  The  days  are  warm  and  the  nights 
cool  and  dewy,  and  it  makes  fine  progress.  As 
a  general  thing,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
to  the  celery  during  the  present  month,  unless 
heavy  rains  should  wash  away  the  earth,  and 
make  it  necessary  to  go 
over  the  plants,  and  mend 
any  defects  thus  caused. 

Moderate  or  light  frosts  do 
not  injure  celery,  'but 
whenever  sharp  or  killing 
frosts  are  expected,  .all 
should  be  ready  for  storing 
the  celery.  It  should, 
however,  be  left  out  as 
long  as  may  be  done  with 
safety.  Market  gardeners 
bank  up  celery  in  the  rows 
where  it  grew  or  place  it 
in  trenches.  Storing  for 
family  use  can  be  done  in  trenches  in  the 
open  ground,  but  the  better  way  usually  is, 
if  there  is  a  cool  cellar,  to  store  at  least  a  part 
of  the  crop  in  boxes  in  the  cellar.  After  the 
celery  has  been  brought  to  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion  by  “  handling,”  and  sufficient  earth  has 
been  packed  against  it  to  hold  it  thus,  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow,  and  the  stalks  are  still  green 


and  unfit  for  use.  To  prepare  it  for  the  table, 
the  plant,  or  at  least  the  stalks,  must  be 
“blanched,”  and  this  is  done  by  the  entire 
exclusion  of  light.  If  a  portion  of  the  crop  is 
wanted  for  early  use,  a  row  or  a  portion  of  a 
row  maybe  “  banked  up”  next  month.  This 
operation  consists  in  banking  up  the  plants 
with  earth  on  each  side  of  the  row  nearly  or 
quite  to  the  tops.  The  plants  will  then  ap¬ 
pear  as  in  the  engraving,  which,  like  that 
given  last  month,  is  from  Mr.  Henderson’s  ad¬ 
mirable  “  Gardening  for  Profit.”  Celery  thus 
treated  will  be  blanched  and  ready  for  use  in 
three  or  four  weeks  after  banking  up,  and 
market  gardeners  usually  treat  a  large  part 
of  their  crop  in  this  manner  for  early  sales. 
If.  the  celery  is  to  be  marketed  at  intervals 
during  the  late  fall  and  early  winter,  it  is 
stored  in  trenches.  Trenches  or  ditches  a  foot 
wide,  and  deep  enough  to  receive  the  plants, 
are  dug  in  a  dry  place,  and  the  plants,  of 
course,  those  that  have  been  “handled,”  are 
set  in  the  trenches  as  closely  as  they  can 
stand,  but  with  no  earth  save  that  which  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  roots.  The  time  of  doing  this 
will  depend  upon  the  locality,  but  near  New 
York  the  celery  is  thus  stored  by  the  middle 
of  November.  When  placed  in  the  trenches, 
the  exposed  tops  must  be  protected  from 
severe  freezing  by  a  covering  of  straw,  leaves, 
or  other  litter,  and  this  covering  must  be  in¬ 
creased  as  the  weather  grows  more  severe. 
We  have  kept  celery  for  family  use  in  this 
manner,  having  an  abundance  of  covering 
material,  and  laying  boards  over  this  to  facili¬ 
tate  getting  at  the  celery  in  case  of  snows. 
Still  if  one  has  a  cool  cellar,  it  is  much  better 
to  store  the  crop,  or  a  good  share  of  it,  in 
boxes  in  the  cellar.  It  should  be  kept  in 
mind  that  celery  is  in  greater  danger  from  a 
too  high  than  a  too  low  temperature.  If  there 
is  a  furnace  in  the  cellar,  it  is  unsuited  for 
storing  the  crop,  and  it  should  be  placed  in 
trenches  in  the  open  ground.  In  a  cellar 
where  the  temperature  can  be  kept  just  above 
the  freezing  point,  celery  may  he  kept  with 
safety,  and  be  always  at  hand.  The  boxes 
may  be  of  rougli  boards,  about  nine  inches 
wide,  with  sides  as  high,  or  nearly  as  high  as 
the  plants.  A  few  inches  of  sand  or  earth  are 
placed  in  the  bottom,  and  the  celery  as  taken 
from  the  ground  is  stacked  closely  in  the 
boxes.  Where  there  are  several  boxes,  they 
should  be  set  so  far  apart  that  there  will  be  a 
free  circulation  of  air  among  the  leaves,  other¬ 
wise  heating  and  decay  may  take  place. 


THE  CELERY  PLANTS  BANKED  UP. 

Where  the  cellar  will  not  allow  of  this  method 
of  storage,  a  family  supply  may  be  kept  at 
hand  in  the  following  manner  :  Sink  a  bot¬ 
tomless  flour  barrel  for  three-fourths  its 
depth  in  the  ground,  and  at  a  place  handy  of 
access  from  the  kitchen  ;  pack  in  the  celery 
closely,  and  fill  the  unoccupied  space  with 
leaves,  cut  straw,  etc.-  and  put  on  the  cover. 
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For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 


Clothes  Dryer  for  Fireplaces. 


Fireplaces  are  still  used  in  many  houses, 
and  a  handy  means  of  drying  towels,  etc., 
before  them,  is  a  great  convenience.  Mr.  P. 
C.  Waring,  Essex  Co.,  Va.,  sends  a  sketch  of 
a  clothes-rack  for  the  fireplace,  from  which 
the  accompanying  engraving  is  made.  It 
consists  of  two  light  strips  fastened  by  screws 
to  the  sides  of  the  mantle,  and  bearing  cross¬ 


A  CLOTHES  DRYER  FOR  THE  FIREPLACE. 


bars  to  hold  the  articles  to  be  dried.  When 
not  in  use,  the  dryer  can  be  quickly  turned 
up  and  secured  by  a  small  wooden  button, 
and  is  then  entirely  out  of  the  way. 


Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

T©  School  Again, 

With  September  the  school  question  comes 
to  the  front,  for  in  this  month  most  of  our 
schools  begin  their  active  operation  for  the 
year.  In  what  condition  are  our  children, 
physically  and  mentally  ?  How  do  we  hope 
to  find  them  at  the  close  of  the  school  year? 

We  cannot  afford  to  leave  this  school  busi¬ 
ness  entirely  to  the  teachers  and  the  School 
Committee.  Perhaps  they  would  “educate” 
our  children  to  death.  What  is  the  proper 
object  of  education  ?  To  develop  the  human 
faculties,  and  to  put  a  person  into  posses¬ 
sion  of  those  powers  with  which  Nature  has 
endowed  him,  so  that  he  can  have  them  for 
use  and  enjoyment  all  through  life.  Not 
long  ago  it  was  generally  believed  that  the 
object  of  education  was  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  I  once  heard  a  School  Super¬ 
intendent  tell  the  children,  that  their  minds 
were  like  baskets,  which  they  were  to  fill  as 
full  as  possible  with  facts  while  they  were 
young.  Ideas  of  this  kind  are  passing  away, 
and  we  no  longer  hear  the  memory  lauded 
as  the  most  important  faculty  of  the  human 
mind.  We  are  more  inclined  to  heed  and 
assert  the  oft-repeated  advice  of  King  Solo¬ 
mon :  “  Get  understanding,”  and  “Get  wis¬ 
dom.”  How  trifling,  comparatively,  is  any 
amount  of  mere  knowledge  or  information 
about  things,  if  in  gaining  it  the  faculty  for 
study  and  investigation,  and  right  thinking, 
is  used  up  or  broken  down  ?  This  not  unfre- 
quently  occurs.  The  bright  scholar,  who  is 
the  pride  of  his  teacher  and  the  hope  of  his 
parents,  breaks  down  in  the  race,  used  up 
before  the  real  battle  has  begun.  I  have 
known  this  to  befall  children  of  naturally 
strong  constitution,  and  the  danger  seems  so 
wide-spread,  and  the  calamity  so  great,  that 
parents  need  to  be  thoroughly  warned. 


The  Duty  of  Parents. 

In  the  first  place,  the  children  should  be 
sent  to  school  in  good  physical  condition.  If 
they  are  sick  they  should  not  go  at  all.  They 
must  have  full  hours  of  healthy  sleep,  ‘  ‘  early 
to  bed”  habitually,  and  not  very  “early  to 
rise,”  if  they  seem  to  need  more  sleep.  I 
feel  as  though  I  am  committing  a  sin  when 
I  awake  a  child  in  the  morning  from  sound 
slumber,  even  when  I  have  been  begged  by 
the  child  to  do  so.  It  seems  necessary  to  do 
this  sometimes,  in  order  to  break  a  child  of 
night  wakefulness  and  late  morning  sleep. 
But  sleep  is  literally  “  tired  nature’s  sweet 
restorer .”  Brain  repair  and  healthy  physical 
growth  take  place  best  during  the  hours  of 
sleep.  The  brain  uses  up  by  its  work  certain 
portions  of  the  nutriment  which  comes  from 
our  daily  food,  and  these  must  be  supplied  in 
our  food  from  day  to  day,  or  the  brain  will 
work  feebly  or  break  down  easily.  I  believe 
that  many  dull  scholars  are  made  so  by  poor 
food,  much  poor  food  being  misnamed  ‘  ‘rich.  ” 

I  feel  condemned  when  my  children  have 
to  hurry  to  school,  worried  by  a  fear  of  being 
late.  The  home  arrangements  ought  to  be 
such  that  the  children  can  easily  be  ready  in 
season,  and  walk  calmly  to  school,  with  no 
anxiety  about  tardiness.  The  teachers  do 
well  to  try  to  promote  punctuality,  both  for 
the  good  order  of  the  school,  and  for  each 
child’s  education  in  a  good  habit.  But  when 
children  get  such  a  dread  of  being  late  that 
they  much  prefer  to  be  absent,  the  matter  is 
overdone.  More  than  once  when  my  little 
daughter  found  herself  starting  so  late  that 
she  wished  to  run  most  of  the  way  to  school 
(more  than  a  mile),  I  have  told  her  not  to  do 
so,  that  the  tardy  mark  on  the  monthly  re¬ 
port,  and  the  staying  a  little  while  after 
school  hours  where  not  half  so  bad  as  a  head¬ 
ache  for  the  day,  and  the  necessity  for 
studying  while  over-heated  and  tired.  This 
is  a  part  of  her  physical  education  and  a 
very  important  one. 

If  some  children  need  urging  to  their 
studies,  others  need  holding  back  quite  as 
much.  This  little  girl,  finding  herself  100  in 
most  of  her  studies  at  the  early  spring 
examination,  announced  her  intention  of 
being  100  in  all  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Not 
long  after  she  asked  me  seriously,  “Which 
would  you  rather  have  me  do?  —  study  at 
noon-time  and  so  be  100  in  all  my  studies,  or 
go  out  and  play  and  not  be  above  95.”  Of 
course  I  did  not  hesitate  in  my  reply.  I 
said  :  “Play  by  all  means,  even  though  you 
barely  pass  (the  lowest  average  for  passing 
from  one  grade  to  another  being  fixed  at  75), 
and  if  you  study  at  poon  recess  instead  of 
playing,  I  should  want  to  punish  you,  as 
nature  surely  would,  by  making  both  mind 
and  body  suffer  for  mental  over-work.”  So 
the  little  girl  and  her  companions  played  ball 
and  “Run,  sheep,  ran,”  and  examination 
found  her  fresh  and  calm,  and  apparently 
not  at  all  worried  until  she  was  more  than 
half  through  the  exercises,  which  occupied 
the  forenoons  of  one  week.  Then  she  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  a  very  dear  friend  who 
had  just  passed  her  examination  in  another 
place.  The  writer  said  (not  at  all  in  a  boastful 
spirit),  “I  was  100  in  every  study,  which  is 
no  uncommon  thing  for  me.”  Then  our 
little  girl  was  roused  to  emulation,  as  I  could 
plainly  see,  and  she  was  full  of  anxiety  about 
the  remaining  examination,  wishingto  study 
both  early  and  late  which  I  discouraged. 
When  she  came  home  and  announced  her 


high  average,  she  thought  I  was  not  properly 
glad.  I  told  her  I  had  been  glad  all  of  the 
time  to  see  her  finely  and  in  excellent  health 
and  spirits,  but  within  a  few  days  I  had  be¬ 
gun  to  fear  that  she  might  gain  a  triumph  at 
too  great  a  cost.  Her  high  average  did  not 
please  me  so  much  as  the  sincere  regret  she 
seemed  to  feel  that  she  was  marked  higher  in 
reading  than  a  little  friend  who  really  is  a 
better  reader  than  she  is — for  this  too,  is  an 
important  part  in  her  education.  I  tell  all 
this  by  way  of  illustration,  I  might  also  tell 
of  the  efforts  I  have  to  make  to  induce 
another  child  to  pay  decent  attention  to  study,, 
so  full  of  play  is  the  child’s  mind.  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  the  latter  mentioned  will  not 
some  day  outstrip  all  the  others,  even  in 
mental  achievment,  but  it  does  not  now 
seem  probable.  Every  one  knows  that  pre¬ 
cocious  children  seldom  do  the  best  in  later 
life,  and  I  never  envy  the  parents  of  unusu¬ 
ally  “  forward  scholars.” 

Too  Young  Graduates. 

A  friend  writes  me  that  the  Principal  of' 
their  High  School  wishes  to  have  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  aged  fourteen,  graduate  from  the  High 
School  next  year,  doing  the  work  of  two 
years  in  one,  in  order  to  accomplish  this. 
The  mother  will  not  allow  it,  for  she  has 
some  time  ago  put  a  stop  to  all  study  out 
of  school,  having  seen  some  signs  of  failure 
in  the  health  of  her  child.  She  wishes  her 
girl  to  take  the  school  easily,  and  she  says 
besides,  very  truly  I  think,  “M — .  is  too 
young  to  take  the  later  studies  of  the  High 
School  course  to  the  best  advantage.”  This  is 
something  I  have  often  thought  of.  I  see  little 
girls  of  ten  and  twelve  years  working  over 
examples  in  arithmetic  that  can  have  little 
practical  meaning  for  them,  or  committing  to 
memory  scientific  facts  in  which  a  child  can 
have  not  a  particle  of  interest.  The  teach¬ 
ers  of  some  of  our  best  Seminaries  and  Col¬ 
leges  protest  against  the  youth  of  many  of 
the  pupils  sent  to  them,  and  often  advise  a 
year’s  absence  before  graduating,  for  the 
sake  of  greater  maturity  of  mind,  in  those 
who  take  the  higher  branches.  But  ambitious 
teachers  push  the  brighter  ones  forward 
through  the  lower  grades  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  parents  seldom  see  the  danger  and  the 
folly  of  this  unhealthy  zeal.  Children  should 
learn  as  early  as  possible,  that  only  a  small 
part  of  their  education  can  be  carried  on  in 
the  school-room,  and  that  if  this  interferes 
with  health  or  moral  qualities,  it  is  mis- 
education.  More  watchfulness  on  the  part 
of  parents  about  night  study  and  wholesome 
food  would  make  a  change  in  the  statistics 
concerning  the  growing  evil  of  myopia,  or 
near-sightedness,  among  school-children. 

Home-made  Stocking  Suspenders. 

I  went  shopping,  the  other  day,  with  a 
long  list  and  a  lean  purse.  On  the  list  was 
“  2  pairs  of  stocking  suspenders,”  but  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  list  would  have  to- 
be  cut  down.  So,  instead  of  the  patent 
stocking  suspenders,  which  cost  more  than  I 
supposed,  I  bought  a  yard  of  good  elastic  for 
ten  cents.  I  cut  this  in  four  pieces,  and 
bound  each  end.  Before  binding  one  end  of 
each  piece  I  sewed  a  loop  of  strong  doubled 
and  twisted  twine,  stoutly  to  the  elastic,  and 
drew  the  loop  through  a  hole  punched  by  the 
scissor’s  point  through  the  tape  binding.  This 
made  a  well  finished  top-end  of  the  suspen¬ 
der,  with  a  loop  to  fasten  to  a  button  on  the 
waist.  The  other  end  of  the  elastic  strap- 
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slipped  through  a  buckle  which  was  sewed 
in  the  folded  middle  of  a  narrow  doubled 
drilling  strap,  about  ten  inches  long.  On 
each  end  of  this  strap  was  strongly  sewed 
a  button.  This,  of  course,  was  a  home-made 
imitation  of  the  patent  stocking  suspenders, 
and  much  better  than  those  which  fasten 
only  on  one  side  of  the  stocking.  The  strap, 
which  buttons  at  each  end  to  the  stocking, 
one  on  the  inside,  and  one  on  the  outside  of 
the  leg,  is  folded  in  the  middle  at  a  rather 
acute  angle,  so  as  to  spread  naturally  to  each 
side  of  the  leg  at  the  top  of  the  stocking. 
This  buckle  is  for  the  purpose  of  lengthen¬ 
ing  or  shortening  the  suspender,  as  the  length 
of  the  stockings  makes  necessary.  Two 
loops  of  strong  cord  are  sewed  to  the  top  of 
each  stocking.  After  considerable  practice 
and  experimenting,  these  suspenders  and 
their  fastenings  seem  to  me  the  easiest, 
cheapest,  and  most  economical  arrangement 
that  I  know  of  for  fastening  up  children’s 
stockings.  As  I  used  old  vest  buckles,  the 
present  cost  was  five  cents  a  pair. 


Household  Notes  and  Queries. 

The  Pickle  Question  comes  up  every  au¬ 
tumn  as  regularly  as  the  season  comes  around. 
The  purport  of  a  large  number  of  letters  is  : 
“  How  can  we  put  up  pickles  to  look  like 
those  in  the  stores  ?  ”  We  have  stated  a  num¬ 
ber  of  times,  and  our  letters  of  inquiry  make 
it  necessary  to  state  again,  that  the  fine  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  pickles  sold  in  glass  jars  is 
due  to  two  tilings.  First,  the  “greening” 
of  the  pickles,  and  second,  to  the  use  of  color¬ 
less  vinegar.  If  people  will  buy  veiy  green 
pickles,  they  do  so  at  the  risk  of  copper 
poisoning.  The  bright  green  is  produced  by 
the  use  of  copper  in  some  form.  The  salted 
cucumbers  are  freshened  by  soaking  them 
out  in  blood-warm  water  in  a  copper  kettle  ; 
but  the  more  common  method  is,  to  freshen 
the  cucumbers  by  soaking  them  in  luke-warm 
water,  which  is  changed  every  24  hours. 
Then  to  harden  them,  they  are  soaked  in 
alum  water,  an  ounce  of  alum  to  every  five 
gallons,  and  to  green  them,  an  eighth  of  an 
ounce  of  verdigris  is  added  to  each  five  gallons 
of  the  alum  water.  Mind,  we  do  not  advise 
the  use  of  verdigris  in  pickles.  We  prefer  to 
take  our  verdigris  without  any  pickles,  but 
we  give  the  method  as  stated  in  the  works 
upon  the  subject.  So  far  as  we  are  aware, 
there  is  no  method  of  having  very  bright 
green  pickles  without  the  use  of  copper  in  the 
form  of  verdigris,  or  by  using  copper  vessels. 

Colorless  Vinegar,  the  second  condition 
upon  which  the  fine  appearance  of  the 
“store  pickles"  depends,  has  nothing  un¬ 
wholesome  about  it.  This  vinegar,  though 
sold  as  “white  wine  vinegar,”  is  really  made 
from  whiskey.  It  is  not  possible  to  produce 
vinegar  except  from  alcohol  in  some  form  ; 
it  is  the  alcohol  in  cider,  wine,  beer,  etc., 
that  is  converted  into  vinegar,  and  weak 
whiskey  and  water  will,  under  the  proper 
conditions,  form  vinegar.  Such  vinegar, 
while  without  the  pleasant  fragrance  of  that 
made  from  cider,  is  just  as  wholesome  as  any 
other,  and  is  the  kind  used  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  for  the  pickles  put  up  for  sale. 

For  Home  Pickles,  why  care  if  they  are 
green  or  not?  It  is  the  taste,  and  not  the 
eye,  that  is  to  be  gratified,  and  so  long  as  the 
green  color  can  only  be  had  at  the  risk  of 
poisoning  by  copper,  let  it  be  understood  that 


all  intensely  bright  green  pickles  are  suspi¬ 
cious,  and  are  to  be  avoided  as  unwholesome. 

Stuffed  Pickles  may  be  made  either  from 
unripe  melons  or  from  the  very  large  peppers 
that  are  grown  for  the  purpose.  Melons  thus 
pickled  are  called  Mangoes,  and  in  every 
melon  patch  there  will  be  a  number  that  will 
not  ripen  before  frost,  that  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose.  Those  of  the  size  of  a  large 
orange  are  best ;  cut  out  a  piece  from  the 
stem  end,  large  enough  to  admit  a  spoon  to 
remove  the  contents  ;  when  this  has  been 
done,  put  the  plug  back  in  place,  and  secure 
it  by  a  wooden  pin.  The  melons  thus  pre¬ 
pared  should  be  placed  in  a  stone  or  wooden 
vessel  and  covered  with  brine,  in  which  they 
are  to  remain  for  24  hours.  The  stuffing  is 
to  be  made  ready  according  to  the  materials 
at  hand;  green  tomatoes,  cucumbers,  cabbage, 
green  peppers,  onions,  and  the  like,  are  to  be 
chopped  small ;  shredded  horseradish,  mus¬ 
tard-seed,  and  any  desired  spice  may  be 
added.  Take  the  melons  from  the  brine, 
rinse  them  well,  and  fill  them  with  the  stuf¬ 
fing,  securing  the  plug  to  each  by  means  of 
wooden  pins,  or  by  sewing  with  coarse 
thread.  Place  the  stuffed  melons  in  a  jar, 
and  pour  scalding  vinegar  over  them.  Pour 
off  the  vinegar  the  next  day,  scald  and  re¬ 
turn,  and  do  this  for  three  or  four  succes¬ 
sive  days.  Peppers  can  be  treated  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  manner,  but  with  these  it  is  better  to 
make  an  opening  in  the  side.  The  stuffing  in 
either  case  may  be  varied  according  to  fancy. 


Fungi  for  Wall  Brackets. 

The  various  kinds  of  hard  “shelf  ”  fungi,  or 
“bracket  toadstools,”  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  are  attractive  in  themselves,  and  sug¬ 
gest  by  their  shape  the  use  as  wall  brackets, 
for  which  they  are  frequently  employed. 
Figure  1  shows  a  group  of  one  of  the  more 
common  of  the  fungi,  as  it  is  found  upon  the 
trunk  of  a  tree.  These  fungi  grow  with  the 
smooth  surface  upward,  frequently  being 
bright-colored,  and  sometimes  covered  with  a 
natural  varnish.  An  attractive  form  of  one 
of  the  fungus  wall-brackets  is  shown  in  fig. 
2,  taken  from  Mr.  Batty's  new  work,  “Prac¬ 
tical  Taxidermy  and  Home  Decoration.”  The 


Fig.  1.— A  GROUP  OF  BRACKET  FUNGI. 


fungus  has  been  inverted,  thus  bringing  the 
level  under  surface  to  the  top,  and  a  thin 
board,  cut  to '  an  attractive  form,  is  glued 
upon  the  back,  by  means  of  which  the  bracket 
can  be  hung  to  the  wall,  either  by  means  of 
a  nail  through  a  hole  in  the  back,  or  suspended 
from  above  by  a  cord.  The  adornment  of 
this  shelf  allows  of  the  display  of  consider¬ 
able  taste.  The  one  shown  in  the  engraving 


is  devoted  to  wild  ferns,  the  fine  forms  of 
which  may  be  arranged  with  a  very  pleas¬ 
ing  effect.  Fine  grasses,  and  hard,  bright- 
colored,  and  durable  berries  may  be  added. 


Fig.  2. — A  FUNGUS  WALL-BliACKET. 


The  great  tendency  in  all  adornment  is  to 
overdo,  crowding  together  a  mass  of  good 
things,  thus  injuring  the  effect  of  the  whole. 


Summer  Complaints. 

Our  readers  are  well  aware  that  we  do  not 
advocate  promiscuous  dosing.  Still  every 
family,  especially  those  living  in  the  country, 
has  its  domestic  remedies,  and  every  mother 
is,  or  should  be,  able  to  treat  those  troubles 
that  occur  in  her  household,  that  are  not 
sufficiently  grave  to  warrant  the  calling  of 
the  family  doctor.  At  this  season,  one  of 
the  most  common  troubles  is  diarrhoea,  or 
looseness  of  the  bowels.  It  is  not  only  very 
common,  but  with  children  is  often  con¬ 
cealed  from  the  parents,  and  thus  becomes 
established.  Complaints  of  this  kind  usually 
yield  to  some  mild  form  of  astringent.  For 
such  troubles  there  is  everywhere  at  hand  a 
most  excellent  remedy  in  the  form  of  the 
root  of  the  common  Blackberry,'  whether  of 
the  upright  or  the  creeping  form,  it  makes 
no  difference.  The  roots  of  one  or  the  other 
kind  are  to  be  had  everywhere  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  a  decoction  or  tea  made  from  them, 
is  regarded  by  our  best  medical  men  as  a 
most  useful  remedy  in  nearly  all  forms  of 
what  is  popularly  known  as  Summer  Com¬ 
plaint.  As  the  plants  are  everywhere,  the 
remedy  is  always  to  be  had.  A  decoction 
made  by  boiling  an  ounce,  more  or  less,  in  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  water  down  to  a  pint,  is 
the  usual  method  of  administration.  Of  the 
tea  thus  prepared,  a  wine-glassful  is  the  usual 
dose  for  a  grown  person,  and  a  teaspoonful 
for  a  small  child.  The  testimony  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  is  in  favor  of  the  efficacy 
of  this  remedy  for  old  and  young,  and  in 
recent  and  prolonged  cases.  In  the  obstinate 
army  diarrhoea,  which  gave  so  much  trouble 
in  our  camps,  this  was  found  to  be  a  most 
useful  remedy.  As  its  effect  is  that  of  a 
pure  astringent,  it  may  be  taken  without 
reference  to  any  exact  amount,  and,  if  de¬ 
sired,  may  be  rendered  more  palatable  by  the 
use  of  aromatics.  It  will  be  well,  when  the 
growing  season  is  over,  and  before  the  ground 
is  closed  by  frost,  to  dig  a  supply  of  the  roots 
to  be  kept  on  hand  for  use  in  an  emergency 
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The  Doctor’s  Talks. 

There  are  so  many  things  that  I  would  like  to 
talk  to  you  about,  that  I  never  feel  at  loss  for  sub¬ 
jects  to  write  upon,  but  I  am  often  in  doubt  as  to 
which  will  most  interest  my  young  friends  at  a 
particular  time.  I  am  always  glad  when  you  let 
me  know  what  you  would  like  to  have  me  talk 
about.  Hence,  when  “H.  D.  B.,”  of  Passaic  Co., 
N.  J.,  wrote:  “  Can  you  not  tell  us  something  of 

The  Methods  in  which  Seeds  are  Distributed,” 


I  was  pleased  to  get  his  note,  for  it  showed  what  at 
least  one  boy  was  thinking  about,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  interest  other  boys  and  girls  as  well. 

We  consume  a  great  many  fruits,  thinking,  no 
doubt,  that  they 
were  created  especi¬ 
ally  for  our  gratifi¬ 
cation,  while  the 
fact  is  that  many 
fruits  we  esteem  so 
highly  are  formed 
especially  to  make 
sure  that  the  seeds 
they  contain  will 
be  properly  dis¬ 
tributed,  or,  it  may  be,  safely  preserved.  But  be¬ 
fore  we  talk  any  further  we  must  first  understand 


What  We  Mean  by  “Fruit.” 

You  will,  no  doubt,  be  very  ready  with  an  answer, 
and  say  that  a  strawberry  is  a  fruit  and  so  is  an 
apple,  but  if  told  that  a  bean-pod  or  a  poppy-head, 
was  a  fruit,  you  might  be  disposed  to  doubt  it. 
Flowers  you  know  take  on  a  wonderful  variety  of 
forms.  There  is,  as  a  general  thing,  a  showy  part, 
the  corolla,  and  within  this  some  bodies  called 
stamens,  and  in  the  center  of  the  flower  a  pistil  or 
pistils.  The  pistil  contains  minute  bodies,  called 
ovules,  which  in  time  will  become  seeds.  Strictly 
speaking,  a  fruit  is  the  ripened  pistil,  containing 
the  seeds,  and  whatever  may  be  attached  to  it. 

The  common  notion  of  a  fruit,  that  it  is  some¬ 
thing  juicy  and  eatable,  will  not  hold  under  this 
definition,  for  a  chestnut  is  as  much  a  fruit  as  a 
peach.  In  talking  about  the  methods  for  the  scat¬ 
tering  of  seeds,  we  must  begin  with  the  fruit.  The 


Fig.  2. — THE  “  CRANESBILL  ”  FLOWERS. 


chief  object  of  the  fruit  is  first  to  perfect,  and 
afterwards  to  distribute  the  seeds.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  fruits  or  seed-pods  that  I  know  of, 
is  called  the  “  Sand-Box.”  It  grows  upon  a  tree  of 
moderate  size  in  Central  America,  and  when  ripe  is 
about  the  size  of  an  average  orange,  but  much  flat¬ 


tened.  It  is  woody,  with  a  polished  surface,  and 
is  regularly  grooved,  as  shown  much  reduced  in 
size,  in  figure  1  ;  it  looks  more  like  a  work  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  wood-carver  than  like  a  seed-vessel  of 
natural  growth.  Not  only  is  this  a  most  beautiful 
object,  but  it  illustrates  one  of  the  methods  in 
which  seeds  are  distributed.  Several  years  ago,  a 
friend  sent  me  a  box  filled  with  these  Sand-boxes  ; 
at  that  time  I  had  a  class  in  botany,  and  I  gave  one 
of  the  capsules  to  each  of  the  dozen  or  more  young 
men  of  the  class.  I  told  them  that  the  fruit  was  a 


most  interesting  one,  and  that  I  would  tell  them 
about  it  at  another  time.  A  few  days  after  one  of 
the  young  men  of  the  class  came  to  me  with  his  face 
showing  the  greatest  astonishment.  “I  was  sitting 
in  my  room,”  said  he,  “  and  there  was  a  great  bang, 
a  rattling  and  scattering  of  pieces.  The  beautiful 
Sand-box  had  burst,  and  the  fragments  were  all 

over  the  room.” _ “You  have  now  learned,”  said 

I,  “from  the  capsule  itself,  what  I  might  have 
told  you,  that  it  is  a  wonderful  device  for  the 
scattering  of  seeds.”  Each  groove  in  the  fruit 
represents  a  cell  that  contains  a  large  seed.  The 
sides  of  these  cells  are  of  a  very  hard  wood, 
with  the  fibres  so  arranged  that  in  drying  they 
cause  the  parts  to  fly  apart  with  a  sudden  report, 
and  the  seeds  they  contain  arc  thrown  to  the 
distance  of  many  yards.  The  method  of  the 
“Sand-box”  in  distributing  its  seeds,  being  on 
a  large  scale,  and  accompanied  by  a  loud  report, 
is  very  noticeable,  but  it  is  really  no  more  won¬ 
derful  or  interesting  than  the  many  ways  in  which 
Our  Common  Plants  Scatter  Seeds 
about  us  every  day.  In  this,  as  in  other  things,  we 
look  after  the  far-fetched  and  noisy,  and  overlook 
the  common  and  quiet.  There  is,  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  a  very  common  plant  that  has  an  arrangement 
for  scattering  its  seeds  which  is  quite  as  wonderful 
as  that  of  the  Central  America  Sand-box,  but  it  is 
very  small,  and  does  not  make  any  noise.  There 
is  found  in  every  State  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
a  plant  commonly  known  as  “  Cranesbill,”  or 
“Spotted  Cranesbill.”  The  botanists’  name  for  it 
is  Geranium  maculatum,  and  it  is  closely  related  to 
those  plants  cultivated  in  the  garden  as  Geraniums. 
You  can  find  this  plant  growing  almost  everywhere, 
in  the  edges  of  the  woods,  in  the  fields,  etc.  The 
stems  are  about  two  feet  high,  and  bear  pale-pur¬ 
plish  flowers.  That  you  may  the  better  recognize 
the  plant,  I  give  you,  in  figure  2,  two  flowers  of 
the  real  size,  and  also  a  very  young  seed-pod.  I 
also  give  in  figure  3,  a  full  grown  seed-pod,  or  fruit, 
as  you  should  learn  to  call  it.  When  you  find  a 
plant  with  ripening  fruit  like  this,  you  must  watch 
it.  You  can  cut  off  the  upper  part  of  the  stem, 
with  several  such  fruits,  take  it  home,  and  place  it 
in  water,  when  it  will  ripen  as  well  as  if  left  on  the 
plant.  When  the  seed-pod  is  ripe,  you  will  find 
Something  very  Curious  will  Take  Place. 

That  which  appeared  like  a  single  pod  will  break 
up  and  show  that  it  is  made  of  five  little  cups,  with 
a  seed  in  each,  and  each  cup  is  hung  upon  a  spring, 
so  that  when  it  is  quite  ripe  the  cup  will  let  go  its 
hold,  and  the  spring  will  curl  suddenly  with  such  a 
flirt  as  to  throw  the  little  seed  that  it  held  to  quite 
a  distance.  Fig.  4  shows  the  pod  thus  splittingup, 
and  throwing  its  seeds  about.  Another  very  com¬ 
mon  plant,  found  everywhere  in  shady  places, 
and  especially  along  watercourses  or  ponds,  is  the 


“Wild  Touch-Me-Not,”  or  “Jewel  Weed.” 

It  may  have  other  names  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  and  that  you  may  know  it,  1  give  in  figure 
5,  an  engraving  of  the  peculiar  flower,  a  leaf,  and 
a  full-grown  pod.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
plant  that  has  such  pale-green  leaves,  tender 
stems,  and  yellow  or  orange-colored  flowers  of 
just  this  shape.  There  arc  two  kinds,  one  with 
much  darker-colored  flowers  than  the  other,  but 
they  both  have  similar  pods,  and  it  is  these  that  I 
wish  you  to  especially  notice.  One  of  these  pods 
is  shown  in  figure  5 ;  if  left  alone  it  will  in  time 
burst  and  scatter  its  seeds,  but  you  can  make  it  do 
this  if,  when  you  find  a  ripe  pod,  you  give  it  the 
least  possible  squeeze  between  the  thumb  and 
finger.  A  very  slight  pressure  will  cause  the  five 
parts  of  the  pod  to  break  away  from  the  central 
portion,  and  as  each  comes  apart  it  will  forcibly 
twist  and  send  out  the  seeds  with  a  sudden  jerk. 
The  pod,  after  this  bursting,  will  appear  much  as 
in  figure  6,  though  no  two  will  look  alike  ;  in  some 
cases  the  parts  of  the  pod  will  be  thrown  off,  and 
all  will  be  a  thorough  wreck  of  what  was  before  a 
very  regular  pod.  These  two  examples,  though  so 
small,  and  constantly  happening  all  around  us,  are 
quite  as  interesting  as  the  more  showy  “  Sand-box  ” 
of  Central  America.  We  cultivate  in  gardens 
plants  closely  related  to  the  Jewel-weed,  now  gen¬ 
erally  called  Balsams,  but  when  I  was  a  youngster, 
they  were  always  called  “  Touch-me-nots.”  Those 
at  present  mostly  cultivated  have  very  double 
flowers,  and  do  not  bear  seed-pods  very  freely, 
while  the  old-fashioned  single  kind  bear  a  greater 
abundance  of  much  larger  ones.  It  used  to  be 
great  fun  to  pick  these  pods,  which  may  be  done 
with  careful  handling,  and  then,  by  pressing  them 
slightly,  make  them  burst,  and  throw  the  seeds 


TOUCH-ME-NOT 


FLOWER  AND  POD. 


about.  This  method  of  scattering  seeds,  the  sud¬ 
den  breaking  up  of  the  pod  that  contains  them,  is 
only  one  of  the  many  methods  provided  for  their 
distribution.  Besides  being  a  very  interesting  fact, 
it  has  a  practical  application.  If  you  have  in 
your  garden  the  well-known  Drum¬ 
mond’s  Phlox,  or  any  Violets  or 
Pansies,  of  which  you  wish  to  save 
the  seeds,  you  will  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  gather  the  seed-pods  when 
they  are  full-grown,  and  just  about 
ripening,  and  place  them  under  a 
sieve  or  in  a  paper  box.  If  you 
do  this,  the  pods  will  burst  open 
and  scatter  their  seeds  where 
these  can  be  saved.  If  the  pods 
are  left  upon  the  plants  in  the 
garden,  they  will  burst  and  the 
scattered  seeds  will  be  lost.  The 
list  of  plants  having  some  such 
means  of  scattering  their  seeds  as  aboTe  described, 
is  a  long  one,  and  I  have  only  mentioned  a  few  of 
the  more  common  ones,  that  every  child  may  watch 
for  himself.  It  has  always  been  my  intention 
in  these  “Talks”  to  make  my  young  readers 
more  observing — more  wide-awake  to  see  the  in¬ 
teresting  things  in  nature  that  are  all  around  ns~ 


6.  “TOUCH-ME- 
NOT  ”  POD 
BUR9TED. 
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Our  Puzzle  llox. 

HISTORICAL  ACROSTIC. 

The  initials  form  an  oft  quotecl  line  of  one  of 
Cowper’s  poems. 

1.  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  847  ;  died  in  878. 

2.  One  of  the  greatest  Roman  Orators ;  slain 
B.  C.  67. 

3.  One  of  the  twelve  minor  Prophets. 

4.  A  popular  preacher  in  London  ;  horn  1629, 
died  1677. 

5.  An  eminent  English  artist,  born  1761,  died 
1807. 

6.  One  of  the  first  American  Missionaries. 

7.  A  celebrated  Milanese  painter,  born  in  1770, 
died  1818. 

8.  One  of  the  most  violent  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tionists  :  put  to  death  July  28,  1794. 

9.  A  Scottish  gentleman  of  whose  wonderful 
prowess  most  remarkable  tales  are  told  :  was  said 
to  have  been  murdered  at  the  age  of  23  by  the  Duke 
of  Mantua’s  son,  in  1583. 

10.  The  founder  of  a  new  school  of  medicine. 
Born  in  Saxony,  in  1755. 

11.  A  French  reformer :  the  first  who  translated 
the  Scriptures  intb  French  immediately  from  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek.  Died  1539. 

12.  Son  of  an  English  inn-keeper,  and  a  martyr 
to  the  Protestant  religion  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

13.  A  musical  composer,  died  1629. 

14.  A  celebrated  Spartan  legislator. 

15.  An  ancient  Athenian  orator. 

16;  A  Greek  orator,  who  died  A.  D.  450. 

17.  An  English  divine  and  antiquary. 

18.  An  Italian  painter,  died  1564. 

19.  A  martyr  for  his  religion  in  1555. 

20.  A  French  farce  and  song  writer;  died  1757. 

21.  A  member  of  the  English  Parliament  and  law¬ 
yer  who  defended  Thomas  Paine  in  1792. 

22.  An  English  poet  and  chaplain,  bom  1679,  died 

aged  83.  Mrs.  Mato. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  46  letters  : 

My  10,  43,  2,  18,  30,  5,  is  to  draw  out. 

My  29,  20,  1,  13,  8,  5, — the  horns  of  a  deer. 

My  24,  44,  27,  12,  3,  22,  is  part  of  a  printing  press. 
My  16,  26,  30,  17,  is  to  rob. 

My  45, 14,  35,  11,  23,  9,  40,  is  a  compact. 

My  28,  46,  39,  32,  36,  4,  41,  is  to  corroborate. 

My  21,  34,  38,  31,  19,  is  a  small  weight. 

My  25,  33,  7,  is  a  foreign  coin. 

My  6,  37,  15,  42,  is  sound. 

My  whole  is  a  plant,  and  where  produced. 

C.  B.  Riggs. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  17  letters  : 

My  7,  13,  9,  6,  is  in  the  air. 

My  7,  15,  3, 17,  is  a  planet. 

My  7,  8,  5,  6,  is  part  of  a  sailing  vessel. 

My  1,  15,  9,  10,  is  useful  to  all  of  us. 

My  2,  11,  12,  4,  14,  8,  16,  an  anniversary  celebra¬ 
tion. 

My  whole  is  a  welcome  season  to  the  children. 

Herbert  L.  L. 

cross  word. 

My  first  is  in  shuffle  but  not  in  jog, 

My  next  is  in  timber  but  not  in  log, 

My  third  is  in  clatter  but  not  in  noise, 

My  fourth  is  in  children  but  not  in  boys, 

My  fifth  is  in  finger  but  not  in  thumb, 

My  sixth  is  in  fiddle  but  not  in  drum, 

My  seventh  is  in  rabbit  but  not  in  hare. 

My  eighth  is  in  apple  but  not  in  pear, 

My  ninth  is  in  fare  but  not  in  toll, 

You  easily  can  break  my  whole.  J.  Q. 

pi. 

Ocanreign  dan  dupmenice  ear  pearinbales  onion- 
camps. 


Illustrated  Rebus  I\'o.  487. — A  good 
piece  of  advice,  especially  to  the  young  readers. 


ALPHABETICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

(We  are  sometimes  asked  how  these  puzzles  are 
“  worked* out.”  The  letters  stand  in  the  place  of 
figures.  When  you  see  the  same  letter  one  above 
the,other,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  suppose  that  the  let- 
ter~underneath  the  two  stands  for  0.  That  will 
give  you  a  clue,  or  a  start :  then  if  you  see  the 
same  letters  in  the  dividend  as  you  find  in  the  divi¬ 
sor,  you  may  infer  that  “  it  goes  once,”  and  the 
letter  in  the  quotient  belonging  to  that  dividend 
must  stand  for  the  figure  oue.  Many  arithmeticians 


Fruit  Puzzle. — Raspberry,  currant,  plum,  date, 
peach,  orange,  shaddock,  cantelope,  mango,  and. 
apricot. 


Wild  AnimiilM  of  I. and  and  Sea. 

•  The  accompanying  rebus  takes  the  shape  of  a 
menagerie,  at  least  it  may  be  so  considered  by  the 
reader,  and  the  point  is  to  “go  through  the  exhibi 
tion  ”  and  find  all  of  the  animals.  The  first  one  that 


A  STRANGE-LOOKING  MENAGERIE,  WHICH  ALL  ARE  INVITED  TO  VISIT. 


tell  us  that  they  enjoy  these  puzzles  better  than  any 
others.  Those  not  so  clever  at  figures  prefer  to 
study  the  puzzle  as  an  anagram,  and  find  out  the 
sentence  or  word  embodied  in  the  letters :  so  far 
as  that  is  concerned  I  merely  say  [like  the  man  in 
the  show]  “  You  pays  your  money  and  you  takes 
your  choice.”) 

ALWT)OIEDRNIW(RDAWA 
ETOR 
RRONR 
R  TE  AD 
TRTNN 
WRD  A 


ROORI 
RDO  TW 
TLLNW 
WRD  A 
DOE 

DIAMOND. 

..  In  barn.  2.  A  mighty  weapon.  3.  An  article  of 
food.  4.  To  perplex.  5.  A  kind  of  nut.  6.  A  rural 
poem.  7.  Antecedent.  8.  A  number.  9.  In  house. 
The  central  letters,  horizontal,  name  a  fruit. 

Ellie. 

ANAGRAMS. 


1.  I  scare  Nat. 

2.  Lug  it  in  Sam. 

3.  Mice  pens. 

4.  Cider  seen. 

5.  Abbe’s  lover. 


6.  Her  lamb  pie  is  — 

7.  Lane  music. 

8.  O  !  I  curse  merit. 

9.  Or  I  sell  ice. 

10.  Made  more  sin. 


Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  July  Number. 

Decapitations.— 1.  Store,  tore.  2.  Stare,  tare. 

3.  Stump,  tump.  4.  Broach,  roach.  5.  Spit,  pit. 

6.  Trip,  rip. 

Biblical  Words  Square.—  M  A  O  N 
ACRE 
O  R  E  B 
NE  B  O 

Definitions.— 1.  Nebula.  2.  Symbol.  3.  Lessar. 

4.  Mate.  5.  Volatile.  6.  Waste.  7.  Ant.  8.  Among. 
Numerical  Enigma. — A  new  broom  sweeps 

clean. 

Foundation  Word  —1.  More  maidens.  2.  So— 
men — admire.  3.  Dream — in  some.  4.  Son-dime 
— mare.  5.  More  man— side.  6.  Mine  or — dames. 

7.  Me  mad — I  snore. 

Enigmatical  Story.— The  Fourth  of  July. 
Prefix  Puzzle.— Prefix  the  letters  AD  and  make 
— address,  advice,  admit,  advent,  ado,  administer, 
adduce,  adverb,  and  adverse. 


your  attention  may  he  called  to  after  entering  the 
imaginary  doors  is  noted  for  its  swiftness  on  foot, 
and  the  excellent  quality  of  its  flesh  when  pre¬ 
pared  for  food.  It  has  a  slender  body,  a  short  tail, 
and  long,  slender  limbs.  A  strange  creature  is  that 
in  No.  2,  with  its  short  legs  and  strongly  protected 
body.  Though  not  a  bird,  it  has  something  that 
would  remind  one  of  the  feathered  tribes.  It  is  of 
no  special  value,  being  more  curious  than  useful 
to  man.  No.  3  is  very  seldom  put  in  a  cage  on 
account  of  its  size.  Its  ears  are  no  small  part  of  this 
animal  and  at  first  sight  one  would  think  they  were 
situated  near  its  tail.  It  might  be  called  the  bag¬ 
gage  master  of  the  menagerie.  No.  4  is  of  a  smali 
size,  but  not  at  all  companionable.  No  one  in  his 
right  mind  would  choose  this  beast  as  a  bedfellow. 
Be  sure  and  look  at  its  nose,  and  also  observe  the 
smallness  of  the  eyes  of  the  thick-skinned  and 
hairless  fellow.  The  visitors  are  requested  to  keep 
away  from  the  cage  in  which  No.  5  has  been  placed. 
She  has  something  of  a  reputation  as  a  man  eater, 
and  goes  about  the  cage  shaking  her  tail  against 
the  bars  in  a  savage  manner.  Some  men  are  so 
daring  as  to  go  into  her  cage,  but  it  is  safest  to 
enter  when  she  is  away.  No.  6  is  a  small  animal, 
and  does  not  make  much  of  a  show  in  the  collection. 
Upon  close  inspection  its  feet  will  be  found  to  be 
curious  in  their  structure,  as  if  made  to  burrow  in 
the  ground.  The  keeper  will  doubtless  inform 
those  who  ask  him  about  this  animal  that  it  is 
blind,  but  its  small  black  eyes  can  6ee  to  some  ex¬ 
tent.  The  fur  coat  is  of  the  softest  and  finest  kind. 
No.  7  is  a  white  animal  that  is  much  more  fond  of 
living  among  icebergs  than  most  other  members  of 
the  menagerie.  There  is  a  black  kind  that  was  once 
quite  common  in  the  forests  of  the  United  States, 
but  now  has  mostly  disappeared.  No.  8  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  rarest  of  the  group,  but  will  be  easy  to 
recognize,  and  once  acquainted  with  it,  it  is  a  friend. 
No.  9  does  not  thrive  in  confinement,  much  pre¬ 
ferring  the  prairies  of  the  West,  over  which  it  roams 
in  herds  in  the  wild  state.  The  skins,  for  which 
it  is  killed  in  vast  numbers,  are  very  valuable. 
So  are  those  of  No.  10,  but  this  animal  is  a  lover  of 
the  sea,  and  is  found  there  in  large  numbers. 
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THE  CIDER-MILL  . — Designed  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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Ci«ler  an<l  Cider  Makiiig'. 

My  young  readers  might  draw  a  conclusion  from 
the  “Trouble  in  the  Orchard,”  given  last  month, 
that  the  apple  is  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  suffer¬ 
ing — if  not  of  the  first  sin,  in  the  world.  This  fruit 
plays  such  au  important  part  in  our  childhood,  that 
I  am  induced  to  treat  of  it  again,  though  in  a  some¬ 
what  different  way.  The  apple  is  a  juicy  fruit,  and 
when  hard  pressed  yields  an  amber-colored  liquid 
well  known  by  the  name  of  cider.  It  would  be 
pleasing  and  perhaps  not  without  profit  for  us  to 
look  into  the  origin  of  the  word ;  and  see  that  it 
was  oriental  in  its  birth,  and  came  into  use  very 
early  in  the  history  of  the  human  family.  The 
French  have  their  ci  Ire,  the  Italians  drink  cidro,  and 
the  Spanish  sidra.  The  Portuguese  sit  around  their 
ndra,  the  Romans  called  it  sicera,  and  the  Grecian 
boys  had  the  same  fluid  in  the  form  of  oikepa,  and 
the  Hebrew  children  rejoiced  over  a  drink  of  shakar. 
Thus  we  see  that  our  cider  is  no  new  thing,  and  yet 
it  is  “new  cider”  that  most  interests  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  world.  To  many  young  readers 
it  would  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  tell  how  cider  is 
made.  Every  child  so  fortunate  in  its  birth  as  to 
live  where  apples  grow,  and  is  old  enough  to  read 
this,  already  has  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  process 
through  which  apples  must  go  in  the  making  of 
cider.  But  a  great  many  who  will  read  this 
were  not  born  in  the  country,  and  these  know 
nothing  of  the  pleasures  of  country  children,  in¬ 


deed,  have  never  seen  a  cider-mill.  To  such  the 
engraving  will  be  all  new.  Country  children,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  to  the  cider-mill — perhaps 
upon  a  load  of  apples,  and  there  watched  the  fruit 
as  it  was  shovelled  into  the  mill,  and  the  pulp  as  it 
was  placed  in  the  press,  and  the  stream  as  it  flowed 
into  the  vat  below.  It  was  a  sort  of  a  holiday — one 
that  was  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure,  and  the 
thoughts  of  the  day  made  the  labor  of  gathering 
the  apples  seem  light  and  even  joyous.  There  is  a 
double  pleasure  in  cider -making  for  the  children — 
it  takes  them  away  from  home  for  a  day — a  sort  of 
a  visit,  and  at  the  same  time  it  affords  them  the 
opportunity  to  get  their  “  fill  ”  of  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  of  drinks,  fresh  from  the  very  fountain. — 
When  I  told  “  The  Doctor  ” — and  I  need  not  explain 
to  you  who  he  is;  he  has  been  writing  the  interesting 
“Talks”  and  “Correspondence”  for  you  so  many 
years — when  I  told  him  that  I  thought  of  getting 
up  a  picture  of  a  cider-making  scene,  he  said : 
“  You  must  be  careful  not  to  do  anything  that  would 
lead  any  of  our  young  readers  to  like  cider  too  well. 
It  is  not  cider,  in  its  fresh  state  at  least,  that  is  ob¬ 
jected  to,  but  by  encouraging  them  to  drink  cider 
they  might  be  led  to  drink  something  worse.”  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  are  words  of  wisdom,  and  instead  of 
saying  to  all,  old  and  young,  make  and  drink  all 
the  cider  you  can,  I  will  remark  here  that  cider  has 
its  place,  and  whenever  it  is  used  for  purposes  of 
intoxication,  as  it  can  be  when  it  gets  “old,”  it  is 
not  rightly  employed.  I  would  be  the  last  one  to 


put  anything  in  the  way  of  the  advocates  of  tem¬ 
perance,  and  if  the  cider-mills,  that  are  scattered 
all  over  our  broad  land,  are  making  drunkards  by 
making  cider,  that  is,  increasing  the  tendency  to 
indulge  in  strong  drink,  I  for  one  should  vote  that 
the  match  be  applied,  and  that  all  be  burned  to  the 
ground.  As  they  now  stand,  they  furnish  a  good 
share  of  the  autumn  pleasure  of  the  farmer’s  family, 
and  are  a  means  of  making  a  valuable,  marketable 
product  out  of  apples  that  it  would  not  pay  to  ship 
to  market.  A  very  large  part  of  the  cider  of  the 
country  goes  into  vinegar,  and  in  so  far  as  this  is  so 
there  can  be  no  objection.  Take  it  altogether,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  the  cider-mill  is  not  a  curse, 
and  that  a  little  cider,  when  fresh,  is  good  to  drink. 

The  engraving  herewith  presented  shows  an  in¬ 
terior  view  of  one  of  the  old-style  cider-mills, 
in  which  the  children  are  evidently  having  a  good 
time.  One  lad  is  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  press, 
as  if  he  would  try  and  see  how  the  machinery 
w'orks  that  causes  the  pressure  upon  the  ground 
apples  and  the  flow  of  rich  juice  from  the  slanting 
board  below.  The  larger  girl  is  filling  her  cup 
with  the  fresh  cider,  and,  it  may  be,  takes  delight 
in  holding  her  dish  to  catch  the  amber  stream  as  it 
falls.  The  most  real  fun  may  be  in  another  corner, 
where  two  children  are  enjoying  the  sport  of 
“  sucking  cider  through  a  straw,”  and  that  from 
the  bung  of  a  well-filled  barrel.  This  is  sport  that 
is  familiar  to  many  young  readers,  and  carries  older 
ones  back  to  earlier  days.  Uncle  Hat.. 
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We  draw  attention  to  advertisement  on  another  page 
of  T.  W.  Lawford,  General  Agent  of  the  best  known  and 
cheapest  Sheep  Dip  of  the  day. 

J.  M.  Tffl^iBu’K"5T&""c©7, 

15  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 

Will  mail  to  all  applicants  their  New  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Imported  Dutch  Bulhous  Roots,  tor  the 
autumn  of  1881. 

Special  rates  to  Florists  for  Idly  of  the  Valley  Pips, 
ana  Idlium  Candidum,  etc. 


Buying  shoes  for  children’s  wear 
with  the  A.  S.  T.  Co.  Black  Tip 
upon  them  means  just  this:  shoe 
bills  reduced  one-half,  and  perfect 
at  the  toe  until  the  shoe  is  worn 
out.  Parents  can  prove  tills  by 
giving  them  a  trial.  Trade-mark 
<a.s.t.c?>  on  front  of  every  Tip, 


THE  “MAYFLOWER” 

OIL  COOK  STOVE 

And  Parlor  Heater, 

A  Model  of  Comfort, 
Convenience,  and  Econo¬ 
my.  Surpasses  auy  Oil  Stove 
in  use.  Will  cook  three  or  more 
articles  at  once.  Can  be  readily 
changed  to  a  Parlor  Heater, 
which  will  heat  a  room  in  a  few 
minutes.  Cannot  be  exploded, 
as  it  does  not  heat  the  oil.  Send 
for  circular. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 


HUFF  &  BRAIN  AED, 

224  Sixth  Ave., 

Near  14th  Street,  New  York. 


'World's  ONLY  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively.— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for 

Invalids  and  Cripples 

Self-propulsion  bv  use  of  hands  only,  in 
street  or  house.  Comfort,  durability,  and 
case  of  movement  unequalled.  Patentee 
and  Maker  of  the  “  Roiling  Chairs  ”  pushed 
about  at  the  Centennial.  For  Illustrated 
Catalogue  send  stamp  and  mention  American  Aqriculturist. 
HERBERT  S.  SMITH,  32  Platt  St„  New  York. 


THE  FARMER’S  WATCH. 

Endorsed  by  the  Agriculturist.  See  page  216, 
May  number,  1881.  Made  to  wear.  Keep  time 
and  not  break  down.  Stem  Winder  and  Setter. 
German  Silver  Nickel-plated  Case.  Thousands 
sold  and  no  complaints.  Agriculturist  says :  “It 
•will  perform  quite  as  satisfactorily  as  many 
that  cost  several  times  as  much.’’  Circulars  free. 
$10,  by  express.  J.S.  Birch  &  Co.,38Dey  St.,N.Y. 


THE  PEERLESS 


Thresher  and  Cleaner  —  Clover  Hnller  and 
Cleaner  —  Straw  -  Preserving  Rye  Threshers— 
Railway  and  Lever  Powers  —  The  Howland 
Feed  Mill— The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter,  anti 
Digger.  Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  and 
have  received  the  highest  testimonials  and  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled.  B.  GIL, I,  dfc  SON, 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J 


MARK’S  PATENT  ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS. 


hr 
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With  Rubber  hands  and  feet.  First  Premiums. 
\Nesv  Patents  with  important,  improvements.  The 
most  reliable  comfortable  and  useful.  Illustrated 
pamphlet  of  120  pages,  containing  valuable  in¬ 
formation  sent  Free  to  those  giving  satisfactory 
description  of  their  case.  U.  S.  Government  Man¬ 
ufacturer.  Soldiers’  attention  specially  invited. 

A.  A.  MARKS,  691  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


WELL  BORING, 


ARTESIAN  WELL 
DRILLING  &  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PROSPECT- 
„  ING  MACHINERY, 
and  how  to  use,  is  fully  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recommended 
by  the  te  African  Agriculturist 99  in  the  November  Number  1879. 
Paje  465.  Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  worked  by  man,  horse  or 
stetm  power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer  .and  very  profitable.  Can  getgood  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells*  Send  for 
illustrated  price-list  and  terms  to  Agents.  Address, 

Pi*r»  Woll  Excavator  Co.,  29  Eoso  Street,  Now  York,  U.  S.  A. 


fHE  ESTEY  ORGAN  through 

its  intrinsic  merit  has  won 
a  wide  popularity.  It  is  univer¬ 
sally  known  as  combining  sweet¬ 
ness  and  power  of  tone,  skilled 
and  thorough  mechanism,  new 
and  elegant  designs. 


J.  ESTEY  &  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Yt. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants. 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLE. 

The  Bicycle,  as  a  permanent, 
practical  road-vehicle,  is  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  fact,  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  In  daily  use  are  constantly 
increasing  in  numbers.  It  com¬ 
bines  speed  and  endurance  that 
no  horse  can  equal,  and  for  plea¬ 
sure  or  health  is  far  superior  to 
any  other  out-door  sport.  The 
art  of  riding  is  easily  acquired, 
and  the  exercise  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  means  of  renewing 
health  and  strength,  as  it  brings 
into  action  almost  every  muscle 
of  the  body.  Send  Sc.  stamp  for 
24-page  illustrated  catalogue, 
c'ontaining  price-lists  and  full 
information. 

THE  PD  PE  MFG  CO., 
No.  59?  Washington  St„ 
Boston,  Mass. 


H.WJ0HNS’ 

LIQUID  PAINTS 

Are  the  purest,  finest,  richest,  most  durable  and  economi¬ 
cal  paints  ever  made  for  structural  purposes.  Samples  of 
colors  and  Descriptive  Price  Lists  free  by  mail. 

From  American  Agriculturist,  November,  1880. 

11  Through  a  number  of  years  the  Iff.  W. 
Johns  Ill’Pg  Co.  have  established  an  en¬ 
viable  reputation  for  making  liquid 
paints  that  are  remarkable  for  their  dura¬ 
bility  and  beauty.  Their  Asbestos  Liquid 
Paints  have  real  merit,  and  all  who  con¬ 
template  painting  their  farm  and  other 
buildings  should  bear  this  in  mind.  We 
can  gladly  refer  the  reader  to  our  recom¬ 
mendation  of  this  ilrm  and  its  paints  in 
the  past.” 

H.  W.  JOHNS’  MANUFACTURING  CO„ 

87"  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Genuine  Asbestos  Roofing, 
Steam  Pipe  and  Boiler  Coverings,  Steam 
Packing,  Millboard,  Sheathings,  Lin¬ 
ings,  Coatings,  Cements,  etc. 


The  Ml  1ST  KKI.IAULE  FOOD 

For  infants  &  Invalids. 

Used  everywhere.  Not  a  med¬ 
icine,  but  a  steam-cooked  food , 
suited  to  the  weakest  stomach. 
Take  no  other.  Sold  by  druggists. 
Wqolrich  &  Co.  on  every  hibel.l 


CHICAGO  SCAM  CO. 

lr,  i  j  151  South  Jefferson  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

I  2-Ton  Wagon  Scales,  $40;  4-Ton,  $60 ;  The  Little 
‘  Detective,  $3.  Send  for  Price-List. 

1  S.  B.  REED,  245  Broadway, 

1  N.  Y.  Plans,  Specifications,  and  Esti¬ 
mates  for  Suburban  Residences,  Farm 
Houses,  Summer  Cottages,  etc.  Economical  and  Modern. 
S.  B.  REED,  Author  of  ‘“House  Plans  for  Everybody.” 

E.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY. 
Importer  of  Annatto  and  Dairy  Coloring, 
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A  REVOLUTION  IN 


PLOWING. 

The  Greatest  Advance  in  Fifty  Years. 

The  Ground  plowed  ;  all  sods,  stubble,  and 
weeds  buried;  the  soil  tUorouglily  pnl- 
verizetl,  aerated,  and  left  a  fine  seed-bed, 
without  barrowing,  rolling,  or  tramping  ; 

ALL  AT 

One  Operation, 

with  less  team  power  and  at  great  saving  of 
time.  Only  one  man  (or  boy)  required  to 
drive  the  team  and  tend  the  implement.  It 
is  thus  a  great  team-saver,  labor-saver,  and 
more  important  still,  a  Time-Saver,  in  getting 
in  a  larger  acreage  quickly.  Mainly  Wrought 
Iron  and  Steel. 

No  Cogs  or  other  weak  parts  to  get  out  of 
order. 

It  is  adapted  also  to  drilling  in  seed,  and 
applying  fertilizers  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  breaking  and  pulverizing  the  land. 

The  plows  are  quickly  elevated  by  a  simple 
lever,  and  the  whole  easily  runs  to  and  from 
the  field  on  its  own  wheels.  The  driver  can 
walk  or  ride. 

A  much  Larger  Yield  of  crop  can  invaria¬ 
bly  be  expected  from  ground  thoroughly  pul¬ 
verized  by  this  implement  than  f  rom  the  old 
method  of  plowing. 

Thoroughly  tested  and  approved  by  the  best 
Scientific,  Mechanical,  and  Practical  men.  For 
circulars  giving  full  particulars,  with  illustra¬ 
tions,  testimony  of  practical  men, etc.,  address 

SACKETT  COMBINED 
PLOW  &  PULVERIZER  CO., 
198  Broadway,  New  York, 
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B.  K.  BLISS  So  SOTVS’ 

CSIOICE  COLLECTIONS. 

HYACINTHS,  CROCUS, 

TULIPS,  LILIES, 

NARCISSUS,  &c. 

Our  Autumn  Catalogue  of  the  above,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  early  in  September,  and 
will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants.  Customers  of  last  fall  will 
be  supplied  from  our  books  without  application.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

SEED,  PLANT,  «fc  BCLB  WAREHOUSE, 
P.O.  Box  No.  4123.  34  Barclay  St,,  New  York. 

Strawberry  Plants 

(POT-GROWN), 

If  planted  now,  will  bear  freely 
next  season. 

Our  Small  Fruit,  and  Fall  Seed  and  Plant  Circular,  giving 
the  leading  varieties  of  Strawberries  and  all  other  Small 
Fruits,  with  full  directions  for  their  culture,  also  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  Seeds  and  Plants  for  fall  and  winter  planting, 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

B.  K.  BLISS,  &  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  4129.  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

POMONA  NURSERY. 

100  ACRES  IN  SMALL  FRUITS. 

Manchester,  Mount  Vernon,  Bidwell,  Banieht 
and  other  choice  Strawberries.  Early  Welsh, 
Queen,  Cuthbert,  and  Turner,  the  best  hardy 
i  lied  Raspberries.  Snyder,  Wallace,  ami 
I  Taylor,  the  hardiest  and  most  productive 
Blackberries.  KIEFFER’S  HYBRID 
PEAR,  handsome,  large,  good  quality. 
Dears  young  and  abundantly.  “40  Years 
_  _  Among  Pears,”  “40  Y'ears  Among  Small 
Fruits  ” ;  either  for  15  cts. ;  both  for  25  cts.  Catalogue  free. 

Wffl.  PARRY,  Parry  F.  0.,  1 V.  J, 

!  CABBAGE  SEED 

•  A  SPECIALTY. 

All  Leading  Sorts  of  CABBAGE  and  LETTUCE 

Seed.  Round-leaved  Savoy  and  Bloomsdale  Savoy  SPIN¬ 
ACH.  Brill’s  Improved  RUTA  BAGA  and  other 
TURNIP  Seeds.  All  warranted  true  to  name.  Crop  of 
1881.  Wholesale  price  lists  for  dealers. 

FRANCIS  BRILL,  Riverhead,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS. 


QUINCE  and  the  NEW 
-  The  two  most  val-  ft  ^ 
•§  uable  fruits  of  re-  “ 
cent  introduction,  "g 
~  Form  aclubinyour 
=  neighborhood.  5 
3  Terms  Li  be  rat,,  nh 
2_Address  forcire'lr  -a 
g  F.  L.  PERRY,  -d 
m  Canandaigua,  N.Y.  -1 
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Large  stock  of  peach  and  apple 

TREES,  and  other  FRUITS,  among  which  can 
be  found  varieties  suited  to  all  sections.  A  targe  list  of 
long-keeping  Apples,  Kieffer  and  Leconte  Pears,  Grapes. 
Raspberries,  and  Strawberries,  in  large  or  small  lots.  I  also 
offer  a  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock  at  low  rates.  Apples, 
Peaches,  Kietler  and  Leconte  Pears  sent  by  mail.  Special 
rates  given  when  large  lots  are  wanted.  Catalogue,  showing 
how  and  what  to  plant,  with  much  valuable  Information, 
mailed  gratis  to  all  who  apply  for  them. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Great  Northern  and 
Southern  Nurseries,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


anmaBMM 

FOREST  TREES. 

TREE  SEEDLINGS,  SEEDS  and  EVER¬ 
GREENS  at  lowest  rates. 

Postals  cheerfully  answered.  Prices  free. 

W.  W.  JOHNSON, 
Snowflake,  Antrim  Co.,  Mich. 


E.P.R0E 


VUCIHCa  cUlU  LUllIUCl  l 

E.  P.  ROE. 


MANCHESTER. 


Supplies  Country  Homes 
with  the  choicest  Small- 
Fruit  Plants  &  Grape 
Vines,  and  combines  with 
the  best  varieties  of  Straw¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  etc., 
the  most  liberal  offers  ever 
made  to  the  public.  All  the  new  and  standard  kinds.  The 
BIDWELL  and  Manchester  Strawberries  and  Cuthbert 
Raspberry,  specialties.  Send  stamp 
for  large  Descriptive  Catalogue. 

Address,-  B 

_ Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

NEW  STRAWBERRY. 

Productive  as  Crescent, 
double  the  size,  bright  scar¬ 
let  color,  firm  as  Wilson, 
flavor  equal  to  the  best.  See  catalogue  for  full  description 
and  opinion  of  leading  experts.  Big  stock  of  Pot  and  layer 
plants  of  Bidwell,  Kirkwood,  Finch  and  50  other  best  sorts. 
Plant  NOW.  Fruit  next  June. 

HALE  BROTHERS,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

HEADQUARTERS  OF 
BIDWELL  STRAWBERRY. 

The  largest  stock  in  the  country.  Manchester  Strawberry 
and  Cuthbert  Raspberry,  specialties.  Address, 

E.  I*.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Strawtoerry  Flants 

For  summer  and  Fall  planting,  Potted  and  Com¬ 
mon  Layers  of  all  the  best  varieties.  Plants  and  circulars 
now  ready.  Also  for  this  fall's  trade,  a  Large  Stock  of  Peach, 
Apple,  and  other  Fruit  Trees ;  Concord  Grape ;  Wilson  Early 
Blackberry;  Asparagus ;  Rhubarb;  Cuthbert,  Gregg  and  other 
Raspberries,  and  all  Fruit  Plants  and  general  Nursery  Pro¬ 
ducts,  at  wholesale  and  retail.  Address  CHARLES  BLACK 
&  BRO.,  Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


Strawberry  Plants, 

POTTED  AND  LAYER, 

For  summer  and  fall  plant¬ 
ing.  Also  other  Plants, 
Vines,  Trees,  etc. 
Catalogues  free. 

J.  S.  COLLINS. 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


’J 


KIRKWOOD,  Mount  Vernon,  Orient,  Satin  Gloss,  and  the 
Coming  Market  Berry,  FINCHE’S  GREAT  PROLIFIC, 
strong,  pure.  Plants  potted  ready  for  shipment  now.  All 
other  Strawberries.  Potted  or  Laver  Plants.  150,000  Peach 
Trees,  including  Waterloo  Peach,  ,fSmall  Fruits,”  and  Osage 
Orange,  Specialties ;  200  acres  in  Trees  and  Plants.  Nursery 
esta’a  1835.  Price-list  free.  J.  Perkins,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  DEALERS. 

ISARSJY  CATALPA! 

20,000  Catalpa  Speciosa,  from  6  to  8  feet,  for  sale  at  lowest 
prices.  For  particulars  address, 

CHARLES  BECK,  Chief  Gardener, 

National  Military  Home,  Dayton,  Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio. 

Potted  St r aw  berry  Plants  met“d 

of  testing  new  kinds.  For  free  list  of  best  varieties  at  low¬ 
est  prices,  address  STONE  LAKE  NURSERY,  Laporte,  Ind. 


CTltAWBEBRY  PLANTS.— Pot  grown,  and  Layer 
plants  at  lowest  prices.  Send  for  price  list. 

E.  E.  BROWN,  Rumford,  R.  I. 

BS  Pb\A/ jC  I  |  Manchester,  Jersey  Queen,  Long- 
I  Lv  Vv  lLL,  fellow,  and  40  other  vaiieties  of 
Strawberry  Plants,  potted  or  layer.  Circulars  free. 

F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON,  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

BLOOMINGTON  IPhcenix)  NURSERY  AND 
GREENHOUSES.  Established  1852.  GOO  Acres.  13 
Greenhouses.  Fruit  and  ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Gi-apes.  Bulbs,  Seedlings,  Hedge  Plants,  Small 
Fruits,  etc.  Priced  catalogue  for  Fall  of  1881  mailed  free. 
_ SIDNEY  TUTTLE,  Agt.,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Maryland  Delaware  nurseries. 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees.  Small  Fruit  Plants  and  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Address.  D.  S.  MYER,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

MRDY  PLANTS:  ill!! Ill  BULBS. 

WINTER  BLOOMING  BULBS  and  PLANTS  can  be  se¬ 
lected  now  from  our  catalogue  ;  free. 

V.  H.  HALLOCK,  SON  &  THORPE, 

Queens,  New  York. 

WANTED— Honest, Capable  Men,  to  sell  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Grape  Vines,  Roses,  die.  No  previous  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Salary  &  expenses  paid.  J.  F.  Le  Clare,  Kochester.N.Y. 

N.  J.  State  Agricultural  Society,  1 88 1 . 

The  23d  Annual  Exhibition  will  open  at  Waverley,  Mon¬ 
day,  Sept.  19th,  and  continue  five  days.  For  Premium  Lists 
address,  WM.  M.  FORCE,  Cor.  Sec.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


OUR  WHOLESALE  LIST 

— OF — 

CABBAGE, 
(CAULIFLOWER, 
LETTUCE, 

And  other  Seeds  for  FALL  SOWING, 
specially  adapted  for 

(Market  Gardeners  k  Florists, 

Sent  free  on  application. 

PETER  HEKRS01  &  00., 

j  Seedsmen,  Market  Gardeners  &  Florists.  | 
35  Cortlandfc  Street,  New  York. 


New  and  Rare  Winter  Flower¬ 
ing  Plants— New  Fruits, 
Dutch  Bulbs,  & c. 

New  Pears,  new  Peaches,  new  Cherries,  new  Grapes,  new 
Strawberries,  &c.,  with  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit 
trees,  shrubs,  &c. 

DUTCH  BULBS.— Large  importations  direct  from 
the  leading  growers  in  Holland.  FirBt  quality  Bulbs.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Hot-house  plants,  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Orchids,  Winter 
Flowering  Plants,  Roses,  &c„  well  grown.  Cheap. 
Catalogue  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Choice  Nursery  Stock. 

200,000  Peach  Trees,  1  year  from  bud,  raised  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  Pits. 

125,000  Apple  Trees,  2  to  4  years  old. 

150,000  La  Versailles  Cherry  and  White  Grape 
Currants. 

25,000  Champion  Quince,  1  to  3year9  old. 

250,000  Apple  Seedlings,  1  and  2  years  old. 

And  a  full  assortment  of  other  Nursery  Stock. 

This  stock  is  all  of  very  vigorous  and  thrifty  growth,  and 
is  first-class  in  every  respect.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  to 
all  customers.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Ct. 


Plants  of  Best  Quality. 
Warranted  true  to  name. 
Lowest  Prices,  and 
Largest  Assortment  of 
,  old  and  new  varieties.  At 
dozen  rates,  tree  by  mail. 
Special  Attention  oalled 
Lsing  Novelties.-  Send  for  Price-List.  Address, 
BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER, 

BUSHBERG,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 


GRAPES 


RUMSON  NURSERIES. 

SPECIALTIES 

FOR  FALL  OF  1881- 

Peaeli  Trees,  American  Elm,  European 
Mt.  Ash.  Carolina  Poplars,  Willows  in 

variety.  Send  for  prices. 

B.  B.  HANCE,  Agent,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


Increased  facilities  for 
manufacturing  at  my  new 
mill  at  Alliance,  O., 
with  large  increase  in  sales, 
has  enabled  me  to  reduce 
the  price  of  my  Original 
Pure  Premium  Bonk- 
which  is  warranted  pure. 

Send  for  Circular  with 
new  Price  List  to 

LOUIS  SCHILLING, 
Pres.  Excelsior  Fertilizer 

Co.,  Alliance,  O. 


Bowker’s 

Phosphate 

FOR  WHEAT  AND  FALL  CROPS. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

B0WKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 
NEW  YORK  and  BOSTON. 


It  is  manifest  that  from  GOOD  SEEDS 
ONLY  can  Good  Vegetables  be  obtained. 

The  character  of  LANDKETHS’  SEEDS 
lias  been  substantiated  beyond  all  question. 
They  are  the  STANDARD  for  Quality. 
Over  1500  acres  in  Garden  Seed  Crops 
under  our  own  cultivation. 

Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  them  in  original 
sealed  packages,  or  drop  us  a  postal  card  for 
prices  and  Catalogue. 

Wholesale  trade  prices  to  dealers  on  application. 

Founded  1784,  DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS, 2 1  and  23  S. Sixth  St., Philadelphia- 


1881.] 
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Us  your  address  on  poi 

»Fall  Price-List  of  Hyacinths,  TuS 
lips,  etc.,  Garden  and  Flower 
Seeds,  New  Wheats,  Grass 
Seeds,  Small  Fruits,  Winter 
Flowering  Plants,  ltoses,  etc., 
etc.  Write  us  at  once.  It  will  save 
you  considerable.  Benson,  Maule  &  Co.,  Phila,  Pa. 


My  new  Circularof  the  NEW 
sorts  and  the  OLD 

FREE  to  ALL 


SEND 

NOW. 


US  AN  XU 

strawS&ts- 

It  contains  ff  _  valuable 


information,  and 


offers  all  kinds  of 


SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS  at  reasonable  prices. 

CEORCE  S.  WALES,  Rochester.  N.  T. 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue 

BULBS 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING, 

SEEDS 

FOR  FALL  SOWING,  AND 

PLANTS 

FOR  WINTER  FLOWERING, 
Ready  September  1st, 

Sent  FREE  on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO., 

Seedsmen  &  Florists, 

35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


ALLT  HE  .CHOICE  N  EW  SORTS. 


I  he  Great  Strawberry  of  the  Future. 

,  MANCHESTER.  '  The  most  prolific,  the| 

1  fiuest,  large,  handsome,  of  great  vigor  and  the  best  flavA 
J  ored  of  any  productive  strawberry  yet  produced. 

|  “  The  Manchester  has  more  good  qualities  than  any  other  | 

|  strawberry  in  cultivation.”— Dr.  Hexamek.  I 

|  ”1  have  never  seen  a  strawberry  that  in  all  respects  im- 1 
|  pressed  me  so  favorably.”— Peter  P.  Mead. 

I  “I  regard  the  Manchester  as  a  very  promising  variety  [ 
I  indeed. ”— E.  Williams.  [ 

I  “  We  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  the  Manchester! 
3  does  not  make  its  mark  in  the  future.  ’—Am.  Agbicul- j 
Jturist. 

I  A  special  catalogue  of  this  remarkable  strawberry,  giving  | 
Sopinlons  of  the  authorities  more  fully,  notices  ol  tue  press,  I 
9 history,  etc.,  and  a  colored  plate  will  be  mailed  to  all  ap-l 
jplicants  A  large  and  superior  stock  of  both  Fotg 

a  Grown  and  Layer  Plants  of  Bidwoll,  Mount! 
3 Vernon,  Finch’s  Prolific,  eto.  An  Illustrated  | 
a  Pamphlet  free  to  all. 

V.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


ALL,  TH  E  GOO  D  O  LD  SORTS 


BALDWIN'S  Ensilage  Cutter, 

SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 

Only  three  Feed  Gears. 

Thoroughly  tested  during  the 
season  of  1819  and  1880  and  proved 
a  grand  success.  Fitted  with 
Patem  Safety  Balance  .Wheel.  See 
June  No. American  Agriculturist. 
Send  for  circular  containing  full 
description,  prices, and  testimoni¬ 
als.  C.  PIERPONT  &  CO..  Mfrs., 
New  Haven,  onn.,  U.  S.  A. 

ENSILAGE  POWER ! 

Eureka  Engine  and  Boiler  is  just  the  thing— Safe, 
Convenient,  Durable. 

B.  W.  PA  NE  &  SONS,  Corning,  N.  Y. 


STRAW  PRESERVING 

THRESHER. 

Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

WHEELER  &  (VIE LICK  CO., 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


THE  “CENTENNIAL”  FANNING  MILL. 

The  Best  Mill  in 
the  World.  Itsep- 
arates  Oats.  Cockle, 
and  all  foul  stuff 
from  Wheat.  Is  also 
a  perfect  cleaner  of 
Flax,  Timothy, 
Clover,  and  all  kinds 
of  seeds.  The  great 
improvement  over 
other  mills  is  that  it 
has  two  shoes.  It  is 
especially  adapted 
for  warehouse  use. 
Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular  and  Price- 
Diet.  Liberal  dis¬ 
count  to  dealers. 

Address,  S.  FREE¬ 
MAN  &  SON,  Ra- 
cine,  Wis. 

EMORY  A .  ELLSWORTH,  B.  S.,  Northampton,  Maes. 
Rural  Architect ,  Agr’l  Engineer,  and  Landscape  Gardener . 

Plans  and  Specifications  prepared,  Estimates  made,  and 
Superintendence  furnished  for  the  erection  of  farm  and 
country  houses,  and  for  the  laying  out,  drainage,  irrigation, 
and  general  improvement  of  all  rural  estates. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 


iNEW  FRUIT  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.! 

Besides  the  largest  and  most  complete  general  siockf 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  in  the  U.  S.,  we  offers 
many  Choice  Novelties.  Priced  Catalogues  sentl 
as  follows:  No.  1,  Fruits,  10  cts.  No. 2,  Ornamentals 
iTrees,  etc.,  15  cts.  No.  3,  Catalogue  of  Strawberriesg 
and  other  small  fruits,  free.  No.  4,  Wholesale,  free. I 
and  No.  5,  Catalogue  of  Roses,  Free.  Address, 

-  ’  -  —  MOUNT  HOPE 

NURSERIES, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  I 


UI1U  INU.  ui  nuaw,  a- 

Etanpr  &  Barry, 


ENSILAGE. 


Ross  Giant  &  Little  Giant 

CUTTERS. 

For  Ensilage  ani  lane  Stock  Raisers. 

OF  IMMENSE  SIZE,  WEIGHT, 
STRENGTH,  AND  CAPACITY. 

Guaranteed  the  Best  Cutter  for  the  Business. 

Send  for  Circulars  to 

E.  W.  ROSS  &  CO., 

FULTON,  N.  Y. 

La  Dows  Jointed  Pulverizing  &  Smoothing 

DISC  HARROW. 
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Being  jointed  in  tile  center,  is  adapted  to  both 
smooth  and  uneven  surfaces.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  the  best  of  the  kind,  and  will  pul¬ 
verize  and  cover  seed  better  In  one 
operation,  than  going  over  twice 
with  others.  Made  with  both  Chill¬ 
ed  Metal  and  Cast  Steel  Discs 
polished.  Send  for  circular  and 
price  list.  Manufactured  by 

WHEELER  &  IWELICK  CO., 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  United  States. 

Bv  Everett  &  Small,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  N.  E.  States, 
and  by  Budloug  &  Co.,  Aurora,  Ill.,  for  Ill.,  Iowa,  Wis., 
Minn.,  Neb.,  Kan.,  and  Mo. 


ENTENUl  AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  TAIS  PRIZES  AKD 
L  THE  U.S.  STATE  TAIR  PREMIUMS  III  1877.  S.  1871, 
’WlvffflOMIOTOl2«  •=’ .  Price.  Is. 

fS  ©LJ»V  l7V  4  0 /V\v 

D[6j 

p  — hW'RiS  UsS  U-^M8PBESS 
P$  riY  0  ^'■ES  TWICE  AS  rASi^SL--.  | 
n  ’r 

.  Apbms  FOR  t\W)U$C5QS*‘*5 
P.  K.  DEDCR1CK.&:  CO.  ALBANY,  NX 


UEEBNER’S  LEVEL  TREAD  HORSE 
POWER  WITH  SPEED  REGULATOR. 


Heetoner’s  Improved  Little  Giant  Thresh¬ 
ing  Machine. 

“  Union”  Feed  Cutter,  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Machine,  etc., 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Heebner  &  Sons. 

Lansdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


Chicago  Screw  Pulveriser 

Puts  In  Crops  at  Half  the  Cost  of  the  Plow. 

Oyer  35,000  Acres  put  in  by  tlem  in  1880. 

PAMPHLETS  FREE— CUTS  AND  LETTERS. 

Address,  Chicago  Scraper  &  Ditcher  Co., 

34  Metropolitan  B'ock,  Chicago. 


EWALD  OVER, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

VICTOR  ONE-HORSE  DRILLS 

FOR  SOIV1MG 
WHEAT,  OATS,  RYE,  COTTON,  RICE 
AND  BARLEY. 

INDIANAPOLIS,  Ind. 

Eg1- SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS. 


The  PENNSYLVANIA  ” 

Force  Feed  WMAIIV  DRILLS 

can  always  be  relied  upon.  Special  attention  is  called  to 
our  Fertilizer  Attachment,  which  is  a  positive  force 
feed,  and  warranted  to  sow  with  ABSOLUTE  CERTAINTY 
where  all  others  fail ;  also  to  the  PENNA.  ADJUSTABLE 
DRILL,  which  possesses  every  feature  of  any  ordinary 
Drill,  BESIDE  the  advantage  of  sowing  both  seed  and  fer¬ 
tilizers  THREE  OTHER  WAYS. 

Simple  in  construction,  reasonable  in  price,  and  a  model 
of  completeness. 

In  sending  for  circular,  please  request  our  Drill  Circular. 
Address,  PENNA.  AGRL.  WORKS,  York,  Peuna. 


Fit  all  drill  boots,  run  level,  cut  flat 
bottom  furrows,  cover  with  mellow  soil, 
and  instead  of  crowding  the  seed  into 
narrow  rows  but  one  inch  in  width, 
it  3 4^,  and  5  ins. ;  the  plants 
thus  standing  wider  apart,  have  more 
KOOM  TO  STOOL,  derive  more 
nourishment  from  the  soil,  be¬ 
come  more  vigorous,  and  pro* 
~  duce  better  developed 
average  heads.  Suc¬ 
cessfully  used  in  15 
States,  on  21  different  makes  of 
drills.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cir¬ 


cular  with  Testimonials  to  J.  A.  JONES,  York,  Pa. 

Adjustable  drills,  to  which  these  points  are  especially  adapted, 
manufactured  at  the  Penna.  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 


0^y.ONTA  CLlpp^ 


This  Plow  contains  the 
most  remarkable  improve- 
ments  ever  made  In  Swivel 
Plows.  It  is  easy  to  handle, 
with  Shitting  Handles, 
which  enables  the  operator  to 
walk  with  both  feet  in  the  fur¬ 
row.  The  Hook  or  Latch  Is 
operated  by  the  foot,  so  that 
the  Plow  is  turned  ready  for 
use  without  taking  the 
hands  from  the  handles. 


^Iiiiii  rit  Light  to  oraw,  firm,  strong, 
. -  -  — and  durable.  Constructed  of 
Patent  Hard  Metal,  which  is 
as  strong  and  will  scour  equal  to  steel.  We  also  make  It  of 
charcoal  iron,  at  a  less  price. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  our  Tools  and 
Implements  sent  free. 

THE  BEECHER  &  TAYLOR  AG’E  TOOL  CO., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


UNION  RAILWAY 

HORSE  POWER 

Threshers  and  Separators. 

These  Powers  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  produce  more  power 
with  less  elevation  than  auy 
other  Railway  Power. 

WM.  L  BOYER  &  BRO., 
2101  Germantown  Ave., 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Also  manufacturers  of  the 
PREMIUM  FARM  GRIST 
MILL. 


B.  X.  L.  SPRING  TUG  LINK 


Affords  the  greatest  protection  to  HORSES,  Harness, 
Wagons,  Plows,  Mowers  and  Reapers.  Reliable  and  guaran¬ 
teed  as  represented.  Protect  your  Horse,  save  your  money, 
by  procuring  the  celebrated  D.  RISHER  &  CO.’S  I.X. 
L.  Spring  Tug  Link.  Ask  your  hardware  man  for  them,  or 
send  stamp  for  Circular  to  D.  RISHER  &  CO., 

19  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

LE.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE.  N.  Y.  CITY 
.  Perfect  Butter  Color  at  lowest  prices. 
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CHEAPEST  and  BEST  FERTILIZER. 

FOLLOW  NfLTlJtgE, 

Which  uses  G-ROUND  Limestone  in 

Ground  Raw  Limestone  contains  50  per  cent  of  Car¬ 
bonic  Acid— which  is  Plant  Food— and  ail  lost  in  burning. 

There  were  no  Lime  Kilns  around  burning  Lime  when  the  good  Limestone 
Farming  Lauds  were  originally  made.  Every  Farmer  can  prepare  his  own  Fer¬ 
tilizer  with  an  ordinary  Horse  Power  by  using 

FORSTER’S 

COMBINED  CRUSHER  AMD  PULVERIZER, 

which  takes  a  lump  of  Limestone  three  to  five  inches  square,  and  CRUSHES  and 
PULVERIZES  it  in  ONE  OPERATION,  same  as  Burrs.  Farmers  use  the 
Ground  Raw  Limestone,  and  drill  and  sow  it  just  as  it  comes  from  this  machine.  W. 

W.  Reed,  of  Erie,  has  tried  it  6  years,  and  says  •'  it  shows  a  profit  over  Bone  Dust  of 
$1.96  per  acre  ;  over  Phosphate  of  $4.28  per  acre ;  over  Guano  of  $9.70  per  acre  ;  over 
Salt  of  $5.90  per  acre,  and  that  it  will  last  twice  as  long.”— John  G.  Bear,  of 
Montgomery,  Lycoming  Co.,  says :  “  I  believe  it  to  be  the  cheapest  and  best  Ferlilizer 
in  this  country.  It  is  worth  three  times  as  much  as  Burnt  Lime,  and  with  this  Machine 
does  not  cost  half  as  much  as  Burnt  Rime  to  make."— H.  C.  Falls,  New  Castle,  Pa., 
says :  I  used  the  Ground  Limestone  last  year  with  great  satisfaction  as  to  results,  ana 
cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  for  farm  and  garden  purposes.  Where  1  dropped 
my  corn  on  top  of  it,  the  corn  came  up  first,  and  was  strong  and  thrifty— the  Limestone 
drawing  the  moisture  to  the  roots,  used  iu  place  of  Pans  Green  on  Potatoes,  it  kept 
the  Bugs  away  and  made  the  plants  thrifty  and  strong ;  being  washed  into  the  ground 
it  benefited  the  Potatoes  in  an  astonishing  manner.”  Address  only, 

TOTTEN  &>  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  ONLY  MAKERS. 


THIS  WILL  MM  TOUR  GOOD  WHS  BAHT, 


With  it  she  can  extract  the  juice  from 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Cranberries 
Huckleberries,  Gooseberries,  Elderber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Cherries,  Currants, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Tomatoes,  Pineapples, 
Pears,  Quinces,  Gra¬ 
pes,  Apples,  &c. 

It  discharges 
perfectly  Mil  W 

It  wastes  nothing. 

A 

valuable 

RECIPE 
BOOK 

is  given 

FREE 

to  every  customer. 

As  a  JLur 


you 


Most  Hardware  Merchants  keep  them, 
and  we  prefer  your  purchasing  of 
them,  hut  if  you  can’t  find  one,  send 
your  money  to  us,  and  we’ll  semi  it 
to  you  by  the  next  EAST  TRAIN. 
And  then  your  GOOD  WlFEcanmako 
happy  with  WINES,  JELLIES, 
FRUIT  BUTTERS,  &  SYRUPS, 

from  anything 

WITH  JUICE  IN  IT. 


E 

PRICE 

IS  ONLY 

.oo 

easrt  afford  to  do  without  it. 

press  it  Isas  m®  equdlc 


ENTERPRISE  MANUFACTURING  60.  of  PA. 

Third  and  Dauphin  Streets,  Philadelphia. 


MENTION  THIS  TAPER. 


THS 

Small  Emit  Culturist. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller,  so  long  known  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  world,  is  the  recognized  living  authority 
on  Small  Fruits.  He  has  rewritten  his  Volume, 
entitled,  “Small  Fruit  Culturist,”  bringing 
everything  down  to  the  present  time. 

This  Volume,  which  is  alluded  to  elsewhere,  is 
both  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  work  of  the 
kind  ever  published. 

A,  P,  DICKEY  FANNING  MILL 

The  Best  Fanning 
Mill  in  the  World. 

Obtained  Centennial 
Award  and  Grand  Med¬ 
al,  also  best  Award 
at  Paris  Exposition  in 
1878.  It  cleans  perfect¬ 
ly  Oats,  Chess,  Cockle, 
and  all  foul  matter 
from  Wheat  and  Bar¬ 
ley.  It  grades  and  sep¬ 
arates  for  Seeding  and 
Market,  cleans  all 
kinds  of  small  seeds, 
and  will  save  any  far¬ 
mer  its  coet  annually. 

Lowest  freights  procured  for  purchasers.  Address 

DICK.EY  &  PEASE,  Racine,  Wis. 

WlbHIBE  BROS.,  York  Road.  Md„  make  the 
VY  best  Rat  and  Mouse  Traps.  Guaranteed  as  repre¬ 


sented.  Agents  wanted.  Terms  free. 


THE  CHASV1P10M 
WIND  MILL  POWEB 
The  Best  in  the  World. 

It  is  perfectly  self-regulating,  and  presents  no 
unnecessary  surface  to  the  wind.  Pronounced 
by  millwrights  and  mechanics  to  be  superior 
to  ail  other  mills  made.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
have  investigated  the  Champion.  All  iu- 
foimation  regarding  the  mill  free. 


POWELL  &  DOUGLAS,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  STOVES. 

We  manufacture  the  Old  Reliable,  well 
known  Solid  Wheel  Stover  Wind  Mill,  and 
O.  E.  Wingei’s  Improved  Double  Feed 
Grinders  which  are  operated  by  pumping 
wind  mills,  and  by  belt  or  sweep ;  novel  and 
perfect  rapid  grinding  mills  for  grinding 
all  kinds  of  grain.  Also  a  new  design  dou¬ 
ble  coffee  and  spice  mills,  door  springs, 
flour  sifters,  and  light-running  corn-shel- 
lers.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  catalogue. 
E.  B  WINGER,  Successor  to  Stover 
Wind  Engine  Co.,  Freeport,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 

STAFcmmil 

Double  the  Capacity. 


Cheapest  Mill  Made. 

Warranted  in  Every 
Respect. 

Send  for  description  and 
price. 

—Manufactured  by— 

J.  A,  FIELD  &  00., 

Sth  and  Howard  Sts., 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


WATER.  WATER. 

For  Farmers.  Dairymen,  Garden¬ 
ers,  Florists,  Country  or  Suburban 
Residences,  or  any  place  where 
large  amounts  of  water  are  re¬ 
quired. 

Our  ten  years’  experience,  hacked 
by  a  perfect  WIND  MILL, 
STOVER, 
and  our  experienced  mechanics  to 
erect  them,  warrant  us  in  taking 
contracts  to  force  water  from 
Springs  or  Wells  to  any  point,  or  as 
many  points  as  arc  required.  Write 
for  prices,  stating  nature  of  work 
you  want  done  to 

B.  S.  WILLIAMS  «&  CO. 

Factory :  KALAMAZOO,  Mich. 
New  York  Office: 

22  College  Place. 
Church  ville,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  V. 
15  Public  Landing,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


MALI.  .4  5)A¥ 

STAliEDAR©  Wlffl)  MIM,, 

VICTORIOUS  AT 

|LPhiia.,l876-Paris,  1878 

i  l»  25  Years  in  Use. 

GUARANTEED  SUPERIOR 

To  any  other  Windmill  Made. 

17  Sizes— 1  Man  to  45  Horse  Power. 

Adopted  by  the  leading  It.  XI.  Co.’s  and  by 
the  U.  S.  Government  at  Forts  and 
Garrisons. 

S3.5O0.OGO  worth  now  iu  Use. 

.  Send  for  Catalogue  “A.” 

TJ.  S.  "Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co., 

Batavia,  III. 


Cr©ffc9§  liiapseo"¥0<l 

IRON  WIND  ENGINE, 

Manufactured  by 

E.  C.  LEEEEL, 

Also  Dealer  in  Pumps, 
Tanks,  Pipes,  Corn  Shellers, 
Corn  Grinders,  Power  Con¬ 
verters, with  both  Lever  and 
Rotary  Motion  Applied  to 
WindMill  Power, and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Wind 
Engine  Machinery. 

Sena  for  Circular. 
SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


THE!  IRQM 

WIND 


i-y 


ENGINE. 

STRONG, 
DURABLE. 

Best  iu  the 

WORLD. 


BUCKEYE  Force  PUMP 

i  NEVER  FREEZES  in  WINTER. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

MAST,  FOOS  <&.  CO., 
SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

Send  for  Price-List  and  Circulars. 

13  LEVATOR  SAEE. 

In  a  good  locality  for  Peoria  or  the  East.  Will  give  good 
terms,  or  exchange  for  a  town  or  city  residence.  Address 
for  particulars,  THOMAS  H.  LESLIE,  Ipava,  Ill. 
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GREAT  SAVING  FOR  FARMERS  I 


THE 


Lightning 
Hay  Kinfe ! 

(Weymouth's  Patent.) 


Awarded "FIKST ORDER  OF  MERIT” 
at  Melbourne  Exhibition,  1880. 
Was  awarded  the  first  premium 
at  the  International  Exhibition  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1876,  and  accepted 
by  the  Judges  as 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER 
KNIFE  IN  USE. 


It  is  the  BEST  KNIFE  in  the 
uorld  to  cut  fine  feed  from  bale,  to 
cut  down  mow  or  stack,  to  cut  corn, 
stq.lks  for  feed,  to  cut  peat,  or  for 
ditching  in  marshes. 

TRY  IT.  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 

Manufactured  only  by 

HLRSli  HOLT  &  CO.,  East  Wilton,  Me.,U.S.S. 

For  sale  by  Hardware  Merchants  and  the  trade  generally. 


BAILEY’S  PATEaNT 

Practical  Tree  Trimmer. 


By  the  use  of  this  new  Implement,  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees 
can  be  more  readily  pruned,  and  with  less  labor  and  time, 
than  by  any  other  method.  Two  or  three-inch  limbs  can  be 
easily  cut  with  a  few  blows  of  the  sliding  hammer. 

Price,  $24  to  $26  per  Dozen, 

according  to  length  of  handles.  Liberal  discount  to  dealers. 
Agents  wanted  to  sell  this  Labor-Saving  Implement. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


THE  REMINGTON  AGRICULTURAL  CO. 


Branch  Offices! 


ELION,  N.  Y. 

57  Eeade  Street,  New  York, 

21  So.  Howard  Street,  Baltimore,  Md, 
Also  Manufacturers  of  a  General  Line  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Implements. 

HAND  and  POWER 


CORN  SHELLERS. 

Horse  Powers  and  Jacks  for  Farm,  Jobbing,  Mill,  and 
Warehouse  work.  For  circulars  and  prices,  address 
Sandwich  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sandwich,  Illinois. 

E.  o  rt  WATJD  produce  commis- 
.  0Z  U.  VV  iillDj  sion  merchants. 

(established  1845.)  Send  for  Circular  of  Great  Value, 
givingfi.il  instructions  for  shipping 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  and  PRODUCE. 
No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

lief.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


The  Old  Reliable  Manufacturers 


Of  Stationary  anil  PortaWe  Enpes, 


Circular  Saw  Mills,  Poney  Saw  Mills, 

Cutting  from  Three  to  Seven  Thousand  feet  of  lumber  per 
day  with  an  8, 10, 12,  or  15  Horse-Power  Engine. 
Merchant  and  Custom  Flouring  Mills  built  on  the 
Jones’  Improved  Gradual  Reduction  System  of 
Milling.  Portable  French  Burr  Grist  and  Feed  Mills. 

Shafting,  Pulleys,  Mill  Machinery,  Mill  Fur¬ 
nishers  and  Contractors,  &c.,  &c.  We  send 
with  each  Boiler  an  Inspection  Certificate  and 
Insurance  Policy  against  explosions  and  erup¬ 
tions,  good  for  One  Year,  issued  by  the  Hartford 
Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Co. 

Have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  Shops  in  the 
United  States. 

State  what  is  wanted.  Catalogue  free. 

COOPER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


IMPROVED  TRACTION  ENGINE 


With  or  without  Reversing  Gear.  1 0,  1 S  and  1 G 
Horse  Power.  Built  by 

RUSSELL  &  CO.,  Massillon,  0. 


AMERICUS  CIDER  MILL 

WHITMAN’S  PATENT. 

The  Best  Cider  and  Wine 
Mill  made.  It  will  make 
Twenty  per  cent  more 
Cider  than  any  other. 

Perfectly  Adjustable. 

Three  Sizes. 

Geared  outside.  Large 
Mills  made  for  two  cranks. 

Prices  as  low  as  any  first- 
class  mills. 

Circulars  giving  full  des¬ 
cription  sent  free. 

Address  the  manufac¬ 
turers, 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  COMPANY, 
Saint  Louis,  Mo. 


Champion  of  the  World. 

A  THE 


CHAMPION  GRAIN  DRILL. 


Positive  force  feed  Grain  Distributer. 

Positive  farce  feed  Grass  Seeder  which  can  be  used  either 
in  front  or  rear  of  the  hoes. 

The  Fertilizer  Attachment  is  unequaled  and  is  warranted 
to  sow  easily  and  evenly  any  of  the  various  kinds  of  Guano 
and  Phosphates  in  the  market. 

The  Champion  is  the  only  Grain  Drill  in  the  market  that 
has  a  special  attachment  for  planting  Corn  for  the  crop. 

The  Champion  is  6impie  in  construction,  easily  operated 
both  for  team  and  driver.  The  materials  used,  and  quality 
of  workmanship  are  the  very  best.  Do  not  fail  to  examine 
the  Champion  before  purchasing  a  Grain  Drill.  All  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  the  Champion  answered  promptly  by  mail. 
Every  Drill  Wnrranted.  Send  for  Descriptive  Pam- 
phletto  JOHNSON,  GERE  &  TRUMAN, 

Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  I 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  ichich  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  leant  of  space  elsewhere. 


Iu  justice  to  llie  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  back 
numbers  containing  what  is  wanted. 

Hack  numbers  of  the  “  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
iu  the  “Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  he  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  $1.50  per  volume. 


The  German  Edition.— All  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  reproduced  in  the  German  Edition.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Onr  friends  can  do  us  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

Bound  Copies  o t  volume  39,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  hack  to  Yol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  hound,  with 
gilt  hacks.  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.39 
if  to  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes,  on  last  page. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members  ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus  :  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00 ;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 

Terms  to  New  South  Wales,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  Africa,  etc.— To  several  in¬ 
quirers.  Under  the  latest  revision  of  the  Postal  Union 
Regulations  the  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
(either  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
prepaid  through,  will  he  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to 
all  others  embraced  in  the  General  Postal  Union.  The 
simplest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  London,  to  tire  order  of  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  These  can  be  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  a 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rates  (postage  included),  see  page  304,  and 
reckon  22  cents  to  the  shilling  sterling. 

Blend  tlie  Adverlising  Columns. — 

Letters  are  daily  received  by  the  Editors,  asking  where 
pigs,  fowls,  seeds,  fertilizers,  machinery,  etc.,  can  be 
procured.  We  consider  all  the  information  of  this  kind 
that  is  given  in  the  advertising  pages  sufficient,  if  those 
needing  anything  will  only  look  there  ;  we  can  not  find 
room  to  repeat  what  is  already  plainly  told  elsewhere. 
Every  page  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  including  the 
covers,  is  interesting  reading,  and  should  all  he  carefully 
examined  every  month.  In  addition  to  looking  after  what 
one  may  want,  the  reading  of  what  others  have  to  say,  in 
offering  their  wares,  etc.,  starts  up  some  new  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader. — When  writing  to  any  advertiser,  al¬ 
ways  tell  him  in  what  paper  his  advertisement  was  seen. 

The  First’  JPrize  Horse  Essay.— Correc¬ 
tion.— The  Judges  to  whom  the  Horse  Essays  were 
referred,  awarded  the  first  prize  to  the  one  signed 
“Slack.”  In  taking  the  name  of  the  writer  from  the 
original  record,  it  was  by  an  error  given  wrongly.  The 
name  of  the  author  is  C.  F.  Barber,  Esq.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Grape  Catsup.— Several  have  asked  for  a  recipe  to 
make  this.  The  only  recipe  we  have  seen  is  one  we 
received  from  a  far  western  housekeeper,  some  twenty 
years  ago.  She  prepared  from  the  common  wild  grapes 
a  sauce,  which  she  called  grape  catsup,  finding  it  so  de¬ 
licious  with  cold  meats  on  the  table,  we  afterwards  asked 
for  the  recipe,  which  is  as  follows:  Stem  the  grapes, 
place  in  a  kettle  or  preserving  pan,  which,  to  prevent 
scorching,  is  set  within  another  vessel  of  water.  To  each 
quart  of  grapes  add  a  teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon  and 
mace,  both  broken  fine,  and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  bruised 
cloves.  Cook  for  an  hour,  and  pass  the  juice  and  pulp 
through  a  colander  or  sieve.  To  each  quart  of  this  add 
a  pound  of  sugar,  and  boil  until  nearly  a  jelly.  Then 
thin  to  a  proper  consistence  to  flow  from  the  bottle,  with 
vinegar  ;  cork,  seal,  and  put  in  a  cool  place. 
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Will  Prices  Go  Up  or  Down? 

A  Talk  About  Grain  and  Produce  Speculations— 
Crop  Prospects— Artificial  Prices,  high  and 
low_“  Bulls”  aud  “  Bears  ’’-The  Time  to 
Sell,  etc. 

“Shall  we  sell  now,  or  hold  on  ?  “  Do  you 

think  prices  will  advance  or  decline  ?  ’’—These 
questions  come  to  us  more  frequently  and  urgently 
than  any  and  all  others,  at  this  season  of  the  year — 
and  the  same  has  been  the  case  for  eight-and-twenty 
years  past.  If  we  had,  or  could  get  the  knowledge 
that  would  enable  us  to  answer  this  question  with 
certainty,  we  could  use  that  knowledge  to  make  a 
million  dollars  in  a  single  month.  Tears  ago  the 
American  Agriculturist  attempted  to  gather  the  de¬ 
sired  statistics,  and  partially  succeeded,  but  the 
work  was  so  great  and  important,  that  it  was  turned 
over  to  the  Agricultural  Bureau  at  Washington,  on 
the  promise  that  it  should  be  expanded  into  a  na¬ 
tional  enterprise.  It  has  ever  since  been  carried  on 
about  as  we  planned  and  started  it,  but  often  with 
even  less  efficiency  and  accuracy.  The  Agricultur¬ 
al  Bureau  could,  and  ought  to  do  the  work  so 
thoroughly  that  the  public  would  be  in  possession 
of  just  the  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  crops,  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  that  would  enable  all  to 
judge  of  the  supply  and  demand  which  sh  uld  gov¬ 
ern  the  range  of  prices.  We  have  sometimes  de¬ 
sired  to  run  that  Bureau  for  a  year  or  two,  just  to 
show  what  could  be  done  in  this  direction  alone,  if 
in  nothing  else. 

How  Gambling  in  Grain,  etc.,  is  Done. 

During  two  or  three  years  past,  and  never  so 
greatly  as  now,  the  methods  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  have  been  introduced  into  the  produce 
markets,  and  hundreds  of  men,  in  leading  cities, 
notably  in  Chicago,  Toledo,  St.  Louis,  Baltimore, 
Cincinnati,  and  New  York,  are  daily  betting 
millions  of  dollars  upon  the  probable  prices  of 
wheat,  flour,  corn,  oats,  lard,  pork,  bacon,  etc.  To 
illustrate  :  Mr.  A.  offers  to  deliver  to  Mr.  B.  a  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  No.  2  Red  wheat  at  $1.22  per 
bushel,  on  the  31st  day  of  August,  though  he  (Mr. 

A. )  does  not  own  a  single  bushel  of  wheat,  and  does 
not  expect  to.  Mr.  B.  takes  the  offer,  and  makes  a 
deposit  of  a  small  portion  of  the  price  or  “margin.” 
in  this  case  Mr.  A.  is  said  to  be  “  short,”  and  Mr. 

B.  “long.”  Mr.  A.  is  “short”  of  what  he  has 
agreed  to  deliver.  If  the  closing  sale  of  this  grade 
of  wheat  on  Aug.  31  is  only  $1.20,  Mr.  B.  pays  Mr. 
A.  2  cents  a  bushel,  or  $20,000.  But  if  the  priee  is 
$1.25,  Mr.  A.  pays  Mr.B.  3  cents  a  bushel,  or  $30,000. 
Usually  no  wheat  is  actually  delivered.  Sometimes, 
however,  if  there  is  a  limited  supply  of  wheat  avail¬ 
able,  and  Mr.  B.  has  capital  enough,  he  secretly 
buys  up  all  there  is;  he  gets  up  a  “corner”  in 
wheat;  and  when  settling  day  comes,  he  may  require 
Mr.  A.  to  deliver  the  wheat,  or  he  may  get  others 
to  try  to  buy  it,  while  he  refuses  to  sell  until  $1.30, 
or  $1.40,  or  even  $1.50  is  offered,  and  the  price  of 
the  day  is  fixed  at  that  rate.  In  the  last  named 
case,  Mr.  A.  would  have  to  pay  him  the  difference 
between  $1.22  and  $1.50,  which  on  a  million  bushels 
would  be  28x1,000,000  or,  $280,000.  If,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  price  could  be  beat  down  on  the  settling 
day  to  $1.00  per  bushel,  Mr.  B.  would  have  to  pay 
Mr.  A.  22  cents  a  bushel,  or  $220,000.  We  have 
named  only  two  individuals,  but  there  are  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  persons  doing  the  same  thing, 
some  betting  on  a  few  thousaud  bushels,  others  oil 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  a  few  heavy  operators 
on  millions.  In  times  of  excitement  and  activity 
the  speculative  “  sales  ”  of  wheat  during  a  few 
days  amount  to  more  than  the  entire  surplus  crop 
of  the  country  during  a  year.  The  operators  are  in 
two  classes,  those  like  Mr.  A.  are  “  shorts,”  and 
those  like  Mr.  B.  are  “longs.”  Precisely  the  same 
operations  are  taking  place  with  reference  to  other 
grades  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  lard,  pork,  etc.  The 
same  man  often  operates  in  several  kinds  of  pro¬ 
duce,  and  may  be  “short”  of  one  and  “  long”  of 
another.  One  speculator  will  often  be  short  for 
August  delivery  ;  long  for  September ;  and  short  or 
long  for  October,  or  for  “the  year.” 

“Bulling”  and  “Bearing”  the  Prices. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Mr.  A.,  and 


all  other  “shorts”  are  greatly  interested  in  de¬ 
pressing  prices,  in  knocking  them  down,  so  that 
they  can  buy  cheaply,  or  settle  on  a  low  basis,  and 
they  are  called  “bears”  from  Mr.  Bruin’s  way  of 
knocking  things  down  with  his  strong  paws.  On 
the  contrary,  Mr.  B.  and  his  class  of  “longs ’’want 
prices  pushed  up  to  the  highest  possible  figures;  they 
are  called  “  bulls,”  from  the  animal  that  tosses  his 
victims  upward  on  his  horns.  These  explanations 
will  enable  one  to  understand  the  terms  and  ways 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  railway  and  other 
stocks,  bonds,  governments,  etc.,  occupy  the  place 
of  grain,  hog  products,  etc.,  in  the  corn  or  produce 
exchanges.  (It  is  well  worth  while  for  any  one  to 
visit  both  the  stock  and  corn  exchange  buildings 
during  business  hours,  when  in  New  York  or  Chi¬ 
cago.  We  have  been  in  all  of  these,  and  in  those 
in  London,  Paris,  and  Frankfort,  and  the  methods, 
and  the  “Babel  ”  are  the  same  in  all.) 

How  Prices  are  Manipulated. 

As  above  stated,  if  left  to  their  regular  course, 
prices  would  be  mainly  governed  by  the  relative 
supply  and  demand.  But  the  two  great  classes  of 
operators,  having  millions  of  dollars  at  stake,  use 
every  possible  effort  to  affect  the  prices  by  artificial 
means.  The  “bears,”  or  “shorts,”  in  wheat  or 
com  circulate  exaggerated  reports  of  great  crops, 
immense  supplies  left  over  from  last  year,  increased 
acreage,  and  abundant  crops  all  over  Europe.  They 
control  newspapers  in  their  interest.  They  send  an 
army  of  correspondents  through  the  country  to 
write  up  glowing  reports  of  the  crop  prospects. 
Telegrams  and  cable-grams  fly  thick  and  fast,  es¬ 
pecially  as  a  day  for  settling  contracts  approaches. 
Real  and  fictitious  sales  are  made  at  low  figures. 
On  the  contrary,  the  “  longs,”  or  “  bulls,”  fill  the 
country  with  reports  of  bad  weather,  chinch 
bug,  rust,  scarcity  of  old  stocks,  bad  harvests  in 
Europe,  rumors  of  approaching  war — in  short,  use 
every  legitimate  and  illegitimate  effort  to  raise 
prices  to  the  highest  figures  until  after  the  contracts 
are  closed  up.  It  may  be  added  that  parties  specu¬ 
lating  in  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  railways  running 
through  the  grain  regions,  help  the  grain  specula¬ 
tors  in  spreading  the  reports,  favorable  or  unfavor¬ 
able,  according  to  whether  they  are  interested  as 
“bulls”  or  “  bears,”  in  advancing  or  depressing 
the  prices  of  railway  securities. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  how  important  it 
is  that  the  government — the  Agricultural  Bureau — 
should  so  organize  and  carry  on  the  investigations 
and  gathering  of  exact  statistics,  that  the  real 
producers,  the  farmers  themselves,  should  have 
one  source  of  accurate,  trustworthy  information. 

What  Shall  Farmers  Do  Now  ? 

In  this  confusion  of  reports,  what  shall  farmers 
do?  Shall  they  sell  at  present  rates,  or  hold  fora 
rise  ?  We  have  watched  the  varying  markets,  care¬ 
fully  for  weeks  past.  Reports  apparently  equally 
reliable — but  in  fact  utterly  unreliable — about  bal¬ 
ance  each  other.  Some  days  the  current  runs  one 
way,  and  then  the  opposite  current  seems  to  have 
the  mastery.  Reasoning  from  general  principles 
and  facts  we  should  say, 

On  the  “  Bull  Side,” 

1st.  That  after  three  successive  years  of  excellent 
crops  here  and  poor  ones  throughout  Europe,  a 
change  was  to  be  looked  for  in  the  natural  order  of 
things. — 2d.  That  the  early  setting  in  of  the  last 
winter  prevented  some  fall  sowing,  and  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  much  ground  for  spring  seeding,  and  that 
the  continuation  of  winter  nearly  a  month  later 
than  usual  could  not  but  largely  restrict  the  area 
sown.— 3d.  That  the  long,  hard  winter  must  have 
injured  an  unusual  amount  of  winter  grain. — 4th. 
That  the  freshets  in  the  wide  river  valleys  des¬ 
troyed  many  thousands  of  acres,  while  the  heavy 
and  frequent  rains,  the  comparatively  cold  weather 
during  the  early  summer  and  much  of  later  spring, 
must  have  seriously  injured  crops  on  all  lowlands 
and  on  higher  ground  not  quickly  drained.  Also 
that  this  cold,  wet  weather  surely  prevented  a  good 
growth  of  stalk  and  head,  and  actually  ruined  many 
fields.  The  above  facts  cannot  be  set  aside  by  any 
amount  of  garbled  reports.  If  all  these  unfavor¬ 
able  circumstances  decreased  the  total  yield  only 
one  acre,  or  one  bushel,  in  six,  from  last  year’s  crop, 


it  would  diminish  the  total  wheat  crop  of  the  coun¬ 
try  eighty  million  bushels.  We  guess  the  deprecia¬ 
tion,  on  the  same  area  or  acreage,  will  reach  over  a  hun¬ 
dred  million  bushels.  The  better  condition  of  the 
working  classes  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  enable 
them  to  consume  a  much  larger  amount  of  wheat 
flour,  than  for  several  years  previous.  An  average 
increase  in  home  consumption  of  one  bushel  of 
wheat,  or  one-fifth  barrel  of  flour  per  person,  during 
the  year,  would  amount  to  fifty  million  bushels  of 
wheat  in  this  country  alone.  The  only  decided  de¬ 
ficiency  in  the  European  wheat  crop  positively 
known  up  to  this  date,  is  in  some  parts  of  Germany, 
where  there  will  be  a  considerable  demand  for  im¬ 
ported  wheat.  The  tendency  of  the  above  facts  is, 
of  course,  in  favor  of  short  supply  and  high  prices. 

On  the  “  Bear  Side.” 

1st.  The  great  increase  of  population  all  over  the 
West  within  two  years  past,  including  a  million  of 
immigrants,  mainly  of  a  higher  and  better  class  of 
agricultural  workers  than  previously,  and  the  many 
million  acres  of  new  land  broken  since  1879,  has 
undoubtedly  materially  increased  the  acreage  of 
wheat  in  many  localities — enough  so  to  partly  coun¬ 
terbalance  the  diminished  yield  per  acre. — 2d.  The 
heavy,  continuous  snows  of  last  winter  protected 
many  wheat-fields  better  than  in  ordinary  years. 
3d.  Though  starting  late,  a  large  portion  of  the 
wheat  crop  has  had  time  to  push  forward  to  maturi¬ 
ty,  and  much  of  it  is  already  in  the  shock.  At  this 
writing  there  has  been  no  general  attack  of  rust  or 
other  serious  trouble.  Insects  have  been  rather 
more  destructive  than  usual — in  a  few  places  dis¬ 
astrously  so — but  this  has  been  limited  to  small 
areas  as  compared  with  the  whole  wheat  region. 
— 4th.  Trustworthy  reports  indicate  that  in  the  great 
northern  wheat  belt  of  Minnesota  and  Dakota,  any 
deficiency  from  the  poor  stand  will  be  fully  made 
up  by  increased  area,  and  a  good  yield  generally,  so 
that  there  will  probably  be  an  average  crop,  if  no 
sudden  storm  disasters  occur  between  now  and 
threshing  out. — 5th.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  consid 
erable  amount  of  last  year’s  crop  unmarketed,  no¬ 
tably  so  on  the  Pacific  Coast.— 6th.  The  balancing  of 
all  trustworthy  reports  from  Europe  show  that  the 
demand  upon  this  country  will  be  much  less  than 
for  two  or  three  years  past.  All  of  these  circum¬ 
stances  and  influences  will  tend  to  keep  the  demand 
down  towards,  if  not  below  the  supply,  and  prevent 
much  rise  in  prices  if  they  do  not  result  in  a  decline. 

General  Conclusions  as  to  Selling. 

The  leading  facts  and  circumstances  on  both  sides 
are  set  forth  above.  The  great  operators  in  grain 
and  other  products,  both  “bulls”  and  “bears,” 
have  immense  sums  at  stake.  They  are  each  spend¬ 
ing  large  amounts  of  money  to  privately  ascertain 
the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  and  are  far  better  in¬ 
formed  than  ordinary  farmers  or  dealers  can  be. 
Indeed,  the  common  mass  of  speculators  take  their 
cue  from  the  movements  of  these  leaders.  If 
prices  were  sure  to  go  up  in  the  future,  the  bulls 
would  buy  all  the  wheat  offered  at  present,  and  even 
higher  rates.  If  the  bears  were  sure  of  a  decline, 
they  would  not  buy  at  any  present  rates,  but  would 
oversell  the  market  very  largely.  For  ourselves,  we 
believe  future  prices  are  just  about  as  likely  to  go 
up  as  down,  or  down  as  up.  So,  the  only  safe  rule 
for  us  is,  to  sell  when  ready,  to  take  as  little  risk  as 
possible  of  damage  in  storage  ;  and  being  ready, 
and  having  sold,  to  simply  say,  “  I  have  done  the 
best  I  could.”  Then  if  prices  go  down,  say,  “Well, 
I  was  lucky.”  If  they  go  up,  “  I  might  have  done 
better  to  hold  on,  but  if  I  had,  it  might  have  been 
different,  and  so  I  will  not  worry  over  it.” 


The  Cultivation  of  Ginseng.— The  root  of 
Ginseng  ( Aralia  quinquefolium)  brings  a  high  price 
for  export,  and  the  growing  scarcity  of  the  plant  in 
its  native  localities,  suggests  the  idea  of  its  culti¬ 
vation,  hence  we  every  now  and  then  have  enquiries 
on  the  subject.  The  plant  is  naturally  found  in 
the  rich  soil  and  in  the  shade  of  deep  woods, 
whether  it  would  succeed  in  open  field  culture  is 
doubtful,  but  knowing  of  no  experiments,  we  can 
not  say  that  it  will  not.  Plants  that  naturally  grow 
in  low  wet  grounds,  often  flourish  in  a  surprising 
manner  when  transferred  to  dry  soil,  and  it  cannot 
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be  known  until  the  trial  is  made,  whether  the  deep 
shade  of  woods  is  essential  to  the  Ginseng.  If  it  is 
found  that  the  plant  will  not  succeed  without 
shade,  that  can  be  supplied,  provided  the  root  is 
productive  enough  and  sells  high  enough  to  pay. 
If  shade  is  necessary,  the  culture  might  be  carried 
on  in  vineyards,  hop  yards,  or  some  shade  might  be 
grown  purposely  for  it.  Those  who  ask  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject  should  get  a  few  roots  from 
their  native  localities  and  make  a  trial. 

Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Aug.  5th, 
1881  (as  compared  with  the  preceding  month),  and  for 
the  corresponding  period  last  year : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  d’s  (ftis  m’th435,000  5,846,000  6,971,000  12,000  1,161,000 

24  d’s  last  m’th424,0UU  4,558,000  5,733,000  42,100  22,000  1,631,000 
Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  d.  I’sm'tli471,000  45,063,000*  22,672,000*  84,500*  5U0  4,823,000 
24  d.l'«m’tb466,500  43,385,000*  15,195,000*  57,000*  -  3,831,000* 

*  Including  forward  delivery. 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1881.. 435,000  5,346,000  6,971,000  12,100  219,000  1,061,000 

27  days  1880.  .407,000  7,864,000  5,878,000  63,000  926,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1881.. 471, 000  45,063,000  22,672,000  84.500  500  4,823,000 

27  days  1880  .  419,000  25,166,000  14,181,000  239,000  -  2,283,000 

3.  Stock  of  Grain  in  store  in  New  York. 

Wheat  Corn.  Rye.  Barley,  pats. 


bush.  bush. 
Aug.  1, '81.. 4.715, 500  2,463,000 
•July  5, ’81.. 2, 098, 381  964,894 

Aug.  10,  ’80.  .3,046,607  1,784.441 
Aug.  9. ’79.. 1,683, 000  1.313,000 
Aug.  13,  ’78.  1,127,000  598,750 

4. 


bush.  bush. 

7,550  1,705,400 
18,943  1,565,080 
25283  78,910  202,563 

45,100  351,400  160,000 
-  472,400  137,000 


Malt. 

bush. 

14,672 

81,704 


bush. 

39,850 
53,622 
46,004 

99.650 

62.650  203,200 
Exports  from  New  York,  last  two  months : 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 


Last  month .  .283,000  2,758,000  4,473,000  31,800  - 

Prev.  m’th...S 74,500  2,475,000  4,233,000  71,600  6,950 
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5.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Aug.  6. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 
bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 
’81.2,991.000  25,438,000  21,256,000  712,000  15,000  136,000  174,000 

’80.2,511,000  37,100,000  30,148,000  958,000  271,000  307,000  221,000 
’79.1,814,000  28,185,000  21,412,000  2,607,01,0  106,000  369,000  231,000 
’78.1,508,090  27,101,200  18,239,000  2,564,9001,515,150  2,086,000  306,100 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


Flour— Superfine .  $4  00 

••  Extra  Southern .  4  90 

••  Extra  Western .  4  65 

••  ••  Minnesota. .  4  65 

••  Rye,  Superfine . .  5  25 

Corn-Meal,  9  bbl .  2  75 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.  1  10 

Red  and  Amber .  1  00 

"  Spring . 

CORN—Yellow . 

••  White . 

••  Mixed . 

Oats . . . . 

Rye . 

Hay— Bale,  9  100  lbs . 

Straw.  9  100  lbs . 

Cotton,  Middlings,  fb . 

Hops— crop  of  1880,  9  ft . 

•  •  olds,  9  ft . 

Seed— Clover,  W.  &  St.  ^4  ft 

Timothy,  38  bushel..., 

•  •  Flax,  9  bushel .  1  35  @  1  37)6 

Tobacco,  Kentucky, &c.,  3*  ft 

•  •  Seed  Leaf,  per  ft . . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  9  ft 

■■  Domestic,  pulled .  24 

California . 

Tallow,  9  ft . 

Oil-Cake—  31  ton .  30  25 

Pork— Mess,  38  bbl . 

•  ■  Extra  Prime,  38 

Beep — Extra  Mess . 11  25 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  bbls,  ¥  100ft 
Butter— State,  38  ft . . 

••  Western,  poor  to  f’ey, ft 

Cheese . 

Eggs— Fresh,  9  dozen .  15 
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Current  Prices  of  Flour  and  Grain  in  New  York,  August  6: 


1880. 

Flour:  Ship  X— per  bbl . £4  15  @4  85 

No.  2  Red  wheat— per  bushel.  1  08^@  1  09 
No.l  White  Wheat— per  bush.  1  08  @1  10 
No.  2  Spring  Wheat—  “  1  06  @  1  (B 

No.  2  Corn—  “  473f@  48 

Prime  State  Rye—  “  83  @  — 

No.  2  Oats—  “  85  @  35)6 


1881. 
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Produce  and  Merchandise  markets  have  shown  unusu¬ 
al  animation  for  the  Summer  season.  Most  kinds  of 
merchandise  have  been  ruling  firm  as  to  prices,  with, 
near  the  close,  a  strong  and  buoyant  range  of  quotations 
given  for  Dry  Goods,  Hardware,  Lumber,  and  Boots  and 
Shoes,  in  which  the  promise  of  a  brisk  and  profita¬ 
ble  trade,  through  the  Fall  season,  is  regarded  as  very  en¬ 
couraging,  especially  when  the  position  and  outlook  for 
domestic  produce  are  considered _ Breadstuffs,  Provis¬ 

ions,  and  Cotton,  are  practically  under  speculative  con¬ 
trol,  which,  in  the  instance  of  Breadstuffs,  has  shown  its 
influence  recently,  here  and  at  Chicago,  with  decided 
emphasis, carrying  prices  from  heaviness  and  irregularity 
early  in  the  month,  under  review,  to  renewed  and  pro¬ 
nounced  buoyancy,  aided  in  this  by  the  reported  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  the  yield  of  the  new  crop  of  Winter  Wheat, 


probable  shortage  also  on  the  new  crop  of  Spring  Wheat 
and  critical  condition  of  the  Corn  crop  from  insects, 
drouth,  etc.— all  of  these  circumstances  have  been 
worked  to  the  utmost  in  the  interest  of  the  great  specu¬ 
lative  holders  of  Grain,  who  seem  to  have  increased  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  future  course  of  values.  The  export  de¬ 
mand,  which  has  been  on  the  increase,  the  later  advices 
by  Cable  having  been  favorable,  served  to  strengthen 
the  general  position  of  this  important  interest.  Opera¬ 
tors  who  believe  in  a  low  range  of  quotations,  as  to  re¬ 
sult  from  what  they  regard  as  the  inevitable  shrinkage 
of  the  outward  movement,  up  to  next  harvest,  from  the 
more  satisfactory  yield  this  year  of  the  Cereal  and  Root 
crops  of  Europe,  have  been  making  determined  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  recent  upward  course  of  the  market,  but  with 
seemingly  little  avail,  the  prevalent  opinion  having  been 
on  the  other  side  of  the  account.  Wide  fluctuations  oc¬ 
curred  in  Wheat,  Corn,  and  Oats,  especially  in  Oats, 
chiefly  through  speculative  manipulation,  but  the  ten¬ 
dency  at  the  close  was  to  renewed  and  increasing  firm¬ 
ness.  At  Chicago  and  here,  stocks  of  Wheat  have  been 
accumulating,  speculative  holders  keeping  supplies 
well  in  hand— at  Chicago  mostly  to  provide  for  matur¬ 
ing  contract  obligations— here  to  await  developments, 
which,  it  is  believed,  must  prove  advantageous  to  parties 
having  any  important  quantities  of  Wheat  or  Corn  to 
dispose  of.  Most  of  the  Winter  Wheat  now  arriving  is 
of  the  new  crop,  and  makes  a  good  average  as  to  quali¬ 
ties.  Flour  has  been  in  fair,  though  not  very  urgent  de¬ 
mand,  mainly  for  home  use,  and  has  hardened  a  little  in 
price.  Rye,  which  declined  rapidly  a  few  weeks  since, 
has  been  more  sought  after  toward  the  close  at  advancing 
figures. ..  .Cotton  has  been  moderately  active,  and  left 
off  higher  than  a  month  ago _ Tobacco  has  been  attract¬ 

ing  more  attention, partly  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
contract  for  Kentucky  Leaf,  recently  awarded  by  the 
Spanish  Goverment,  and  prices  have  been  quoted  some¬ 
what  steadier. ..  .Provisions  have  been  very  unsettled, 
and  active  only  in  the  instance  of  W estern  Steam  Lard, for 
future  delivery,  but  closed  generally  with  more  firmness, 
and  offered  with  less  eagerness. ..  .Hay  and  Straw  have 
been  quoted  stronger,  and  in  good  demand. . . .  Wool  has 
been  quoted  easier  in  price, on  more  liberal  offerings,  and 
a  restricted  trade _ Ocean  Grain  Freights  have  been  vari¬ 

able,  but  leave  off  more  firmly,  with  more  call  for  accom¬ 
modation,  including  to  Liverpool  by  steam  at  5 d. ;  to 
London  at  5 d  ;  to  Glasgow  at  5Jd ;  to  Avonmouth  at  5 d. 
@5 id.  ;  to  Rotterdam  at  ;  to  Antwerp  at  6 d. 

per  bushel ;  and  on  flour  by  steam  for  British  ports 
at  13s.  9<Z.@18s.  9 d.  Moderately  active,  with  sailing  ves¬ 
sels  of  average  carrying  capacity— say  3,000  to  4,000  qrs. 
— closing  here  for  Cork  and  orders  at  the  advanced  rates 
of  4s.  10id  @5s.  per  qr.  of  480  lbs.  The  visible  supplies 
of  Wheat— embracing  the  hoards  at  lake  ports,  in  tran¬ 
sit,  and  on  the  seaboard— at  latest  dates,  embraced  about 
15,022,000  bushels  ;  of  Corn,  15,951,600  bushels,  and  of 
Oats,  7,511,000  bushels.  Against,  at  the  same  time  a 
year  ago,  of  Wheat,  14,272,000  bushels ;  Corn,  16,740,000 
bushels ;  and  of  Oats,  1,516,400  bushels. 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 


Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent),  per  11)  .  7)6@8)6c. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (potash  44  per  cent),  per  lb. .  3)6@4  c. 

do.  do.  (potash  27)6  per  cent,  per  lb..  iy,@l%c. 

German  Potash  Salts  (potash  12  to  15  p.  c.),  p.  ton.$12.00@15.00 
Muriate  of  Potash  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb.. . .  2M@2)6c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  336@4c. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent),  per  lb .  5@5%c. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  per  cent),  per  ton . $52.00@51.00 

No.  1  Peruv.  Guano.guaranteed,  9  ton, .  60.(10 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  per  ton .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Co.,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone .  45.00 

Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils),  per  1.000  lbs .  26.00 

do.  do.  do.  (light  soils),  per  1,000  lbs .  26.50 

do.  do.  do.  “A"  Brand  (wheat),  38  1,000  lbs.  21.00 

do.  Tobacco  do.  do .  53.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  per  ton .  37.00 

do.  Pure  Raw  Bone,  per  ton .  38.00 

Matfleld  Fertilizer,  No.  1 .  45.00 

do.  do.  No.  2 .  : .  30.00 

Homestead  Superphosphate,  per  ton  .  40.00 

do.  Tobacco  Grower,  per  ton .  60.00 

Banner  Raw  Bone  Flour,  per  ton  . . .  45.00 

Bowker’s  Wheat  Phosphate,  per  ton .  40.00 

do.  Acid  Phosphate,  per  ton . 25,00 

do.  Soluble  Bone,  per  ton .  35.00 

do.  Grain  Phosphate,  per  ton .  40.00 

do.  Hill  and  Drill  Phosphate,  per  ton . 45.00 

Stockbridge  Corn  manure,  per  ton  .  .  50.00 

do.  Potato  manure,  per  ton . 50.00 

Stockbridge  Rye  Manure,  per  ton .  45.00 

do.  Wheat  Manure,  per  ton .  45.00 

do.  Seeding  Down  Manure,  per  ton .  40.00 

Walton,  Wliann  &  Co.’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton..  40.00 
Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00 


Tlie  Increase  of  Flax  Culture. — We  are  glad 
to  learn  that  there  has  been,  the  present  year,  a  marked 
increase  in  the  area  devoted  to  flax,  not  only  in  localities 
where  it  is  usually  raised,  but  that  its  culture  has  been 
undertaken  in  places  where  it  is  entirely  new,  at  least  to 
the  present  generation.  A  correspondent  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  writes  us  of  the  success  of  the  American  Vegetable 
Fibre  Company  of  Philadelphia.  In  June  of  last  year 
we  figured  the  Flax  Brake  belonging  to  this  company, 
and  described  it  as  an  agent  likely  to  greatly  promote 
the  growth  of  flax,  as  it  simplified  one  of  the  chief  ob¬ 
stacles  to  its  culture.  The  Company  not  only  make  the 
machinery  for  cleaning  flax,  but  have  gone  into  the  cul¬ 


tivation  of  the  fibre,  at  their  farm  on  the  Delaware  River. 
According  to  our  correspondent,  their  field  of  twenty 
acres  of  flax,  gave  at  the  recent  harvest  a  crop,  that  for 
hight,  weight,  and  firmness,  astonished  all  who  saw  it. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  promised  account  of  the 
method  of  cultivation,  fertilizers,  and  the  yield,  that  they 
may  be  made  useful  to  others. 


The  American  Bornological  Society.— All 

fruit  growers  will  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  18th 
biennial  session  of  this  Society  will  be  held  in  Boston  on 
Wednesday,  September  14th,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  con¬ 
tinue  for  three  days.  Members  of  the  Society  will  of 
coarse  attend,  and  all  fruit  growers  who  are  not  mem¬ 
bers  should  at  once  become  so.  The  Boston  meetings 
have  heretofore  been  most  enjoyable,  and  it  is  reported 
that  the  coming  one  will  be  of  special  interest.  As  usual, 
an  exhibition  of  fruits  will  be  held,  but  large  collections 
of  well-known  fruits  are  not  desired.  Those  who  have 
new  varieties,  or  other  specimens  of  special  interest,  are 
requested  to  send  them,  prepaying  express  charges,  in 
care  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 


Our  Book  Table. 

Silos  and  Ensilage.— The  preservation  of 
Fodder  Corn  and  other  green  forage  crops  by  en¬ 
silage,  that  is,  by  packing  them  in  air-tight  pits, 
has  been  practised  in  this  country  to  a  sufficient 
extent,  and  has  been  so  far  eminently  successful  as 
to  awaken  a  wide  interest  in  the  subject.  The  ex¬ 
perience  of  those  who  have  experimented  with  en¬ 
silage  is  scattered  through  the  various  journals  in 
valuable  articles,  or  is  given  in  hooks  published  in 
part  with  some  secondary  object.  The  present 
work  brings  together,  in  a  compact  volume,  what¬ 
ever  is  essential  for  one  who  is  about  to  undertake 
this  method  of  preserving  fodder  to  know,  divested 
of  all  extraneous  matter.  Its  object  is  to  give  our 
present  knowledge  of  this  important  agricultural 
appliance,  in  a  manner  that  will  allow  the  American 
farmer  to  see  what  has  been  done,  and  to  suggest 
how  he  may  improve  upon  the  practices  of  those 
who  have  preceded  him.  It  is  only  necessary  for 
the  Publishers  to  state  that  the  volume  is  edited 
by  Dr.  George  Thurber,  to  indicate  its  scope  and 
reliability.  Published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  Post-paid,  50c. 

The  Saddle-Horse. — Americans,  especially 
those  of  the  Northern  States,  make  surprisingly 
little  use  of  the  saddle-horse.  They  possess  the 
finest  roadsters  in  the  world,  and  the  poorest  rid¬ 
ing  horses.  That  a  change  in  this  respect  is  pend¬ 
ing  is  shown  by  the  number  of  inquiries  that  have 
been  made  of  late  for  a  work  upon  horseback  rid¬ 
ing.  Aside  from  the  greater  benefit  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  receives  from  riding  instead  of  driving,  it  is 
to  one  who  lives  in  the  country  a  vastly  more  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  locomotion,  the  expense  of  ve¬ 
hicle  and  harness  being  avoided.  Moreover,  one 
on  horseback  can  go  without  reference  to  roads, 
and  this  is  of  itself  a  great  advantage  to  one  who 
has  to  direct  the  operations  upon  a  large  farm.  To 
teach  how  to  ride,  aud  to  ride  well,  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  present  work.  To  ride  properly,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  the  horse,  as  well  as  the  rider,  be 
taught,  for  there  can  be  no  pleasure  in  riding  un¬ 
less  the  horse  and  rider  both  move  under  the  same 
impulse — that  of  the  rider — and  a  large  share  of  the 
work  is  properly  given  to  the  training  of  the  horse. 
All  the  accessories— such  as  saddles,  bridles,  bits, 
and  spurs — receive  proper  attention,  and  the  use  of 
each  is  thoroughly  explained  and  fully  illustrated. 
Published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  and 
sent  post-paid  for  $1.00. 

The  American  Bird  Fancier,  by  D.  J. 

Browne  and  Dr.  Fuller  Walker,  meets  a  want  for  a 
work  on  the  rearing  and  treatment  of  birds.  That 
birds  properly  cared  for  may  be  quite  as  comfort¬ 
able  in  confinement  as  when  at  liberty  is  now  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  it  is  well  known  that  certain  birds,  as 
well  as  certain  quadrupeds,  are  especially  adapted 
to,  and  enjoy  domestication  readily,  becoming 
the  companions  of  man,  and  return  the  care  given 
them  by  cheerful  song.  To  point  out  the  native 
and  other  birds  best  suited  to  domestication,  and 
to  indicate  the  proper  treatment  of  each,  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  present  work.  Published  and  sent, 
post-paid,  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  for  50  cts. 
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[September, 


State,  County,  and  Other  Fairs 
in  1881. 

STATE  FAIRS. 

Arkansas . Little  Rock . Oct.  17-22 

California . Sacramento . Sep  1. 19-24 

Connecticut . Meri  .en . Sefat.  20-23 

Delaware . Dover . Sept.  26-Oct.  5 

Georgia . Macon . Oct.  17-22 

Illinois . Peoria. .  .Sept.  26-Oct.  1 

Indiana . Indianapolis .  Sept.  26-Oct.  1 

Iowa . Des  Moines . Sept.  5-9 

Kentucky . Lexington. .  .Aug.  30-Sep.  3 

Kansas . Topeka . Sept.  12-17 

Maine . Lewiston . Sept.  6-  9 

Maryland . Baltimore . Oct.  26-30 

Michigan . Jackson . Sept.  19-24 

Minnesota . Rochester . Sept.  5-10 

Mississippi . Aberdeen . Oct.  11-15 

Montana . Helena . Sept.  26-Oct.  1 

Nebraska . Omaha . Sept.  12-17 

New  Jersey . Waverley . Sept.  19-23 

New  York . Elmira . Sept.  12-17 

North  Carolina..  .Raleigh . Oct.  10-15 

Ohio . Columbus.  ..Aug.  29-Sept.  2 

Pennsylvania . Pittsburg . Sept.  5  17 

Rhode  island . Cranston . Sept.  27-30 

South  Carolina... Columbia . Nov.  8-11 

Texas . Austin . Oct.  18-22 

Vermont . Montpelier . Sept.  13-16 

Virginia . Richmond . Oct.  17  27 

"West  Virginia _ Wheeling . Oct.  3-7 

Wisconsin . Fond  du  Lac . Sept.  26-30 

Industrial  and  District  Fairs. 

Am.  Institute _ New  York. Sept.  17-NOV.26 

Canada, Central.. Guelph . Oct.  4-6 

Canada  DominionH  lifax,  N.  S _ Sept.  21-30 

Central  Michigau.Lansiug . Oct.  3-  7 

Chicago  Expos’n. Chicago,  Ill. .Sept.  7-Oct.22 

Chicago  Fat  Sto’kChicago . Nov.  7-12 

Chicago  Exhibi'n . Sept.  7-Oct.  22 

Cincinnati  Ind.ExCincinnati _ Sept.  7-Oct.  8 

Cotton  Exliibiti'nAtlanta,  Ga..Oct.  5-Dec.  31 
Illinois  State  HorCliicago,  Ill  .Sept.  7-Oct.  24 
Inter-State  Fair.. Hamburg,  Iowa.Sept.  19-22 
Mich.  Western  ..  .Grand  Rapids  ...Sept.  26-30 

Milwaukee  Exp'n . Sept.  G-Oct.15 

Minn.  Ass’n . Minneapolis . Sept.  5-  9 

Miss.  Stock  ShowMeriden . Oct.  3I-Nov.  5 

National  Fair . Washington,  D.C.Oct.  18-23 

N.  York  Dairy’n.. Rome . Sept.  19-23 

New  England . Worcester,  Mass.Sept.  6-10 

N.  Eas’n.  Indiana.Waterloo . Oct.  3-  8 

Northern  IndianaFort  Wayne . Sept.  26-30 

Northern  Kent’y.Florence . Aug.  3l)-Sep.  3 

Northwestern  Ex.Minneapolis,  Min.Sept.  5-  9 

N.  W.  Ag.  Mech.. Oshkosh,  Wis _ Sept.  12-16 

Ohio  Central . Mcchanicsburg..Sept.  13-16 

Ohio  Southern _ Dayton . Sept.2G-S0 

Ontario,  Provin’l.London . Sept.  21-80 

Tri-State  Ass’n..  .Toledo,  O . Sept.  12-17 

West.  Nat'l  Fair. .Bismarck  Gr’e,  Kan.  S.  5-10 
C.  Wis.  A.  &  M.A.  Watertown,  Wis.Sept.  19 

S.  Wis.  &  N.  Ill.A.Beloit .  Sept.  6 

Pittsburg  Exp’n . Sept.  5-Oct.  8 

St.  Louis  Expo’n.. St.  Louis,  Mo _ Oct.  3-  8 

N.  Y.  Western _ Rochester . Sept.  27-30 

W.  Va.  Central... Clarksburg . Sent.  6-  8 

County  Fairs. 

MAINE. 

Franklin . Farmington . Oct.  11-13 

Franklin  Ceutral.Strong . Sept.  24-25 

Knox . Camden . -....Oct.  4-6 

Knox,  North . Union . Oct.  4-6 

Lincoln . Damariscotta _ Sept.  27-29 

Ossipee  Valley  ..  .Cornish . Sept.  20-22 

Oxford,  South _ South  Parish _ S.pt.  27-29 

Oxford,  West . Fryeburg . Oct.  11-13 

Penobscot . Hampden . Sept.  23-29 

Penobscot,  NortliLincoln . Sept.  28-29 

Penobscot,  West. Exeter . Sept.  27-28 

Piscataquis  Cent. Foxcroft . Oct.  4-  G 

Sagadahoc . Topsham . Oct.  11-13 

Waldo  &  Pcnob’t. Monroe . Oct.  5-  6 

Waldo . Belfast . Sept.  27-28 

Waldo,  North _ Unity  . Oct.  12-13 

Washington,  W’t.Machias . Sept.  20-21 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Belknap . Laconia . Sept.  20-23 

VERMONT. 

Addison . Middlebury . Sept.  5-  7 

Caledonian . St.  Johnsbury.  ..Sept.  20-22 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable . Barnstable . Sept.  27-28 

Berkshire . Pittsfield . Oct.  4-  6 

Bristol . Taunton . Sept.  27-29 

Deerfield  Valley.. Charlemont . Sept.  22-23 

Essex . Haverhill . Sept.  27-28 

Franklin . Greenfield . Sept.  29-30 

Hampden  .  . Holyoke . Sept.  27-29 

Hampden, East.. .Palmer . Sept.  20-21 

Hampshire . Amherst . Sept.  22-23 

Hampshire,  Fr’k- 

lin  &  Hampden. Northampton  ...Oct.  5-  7 

Highland . Middlefield . Sep  1. 15-16 

Hingham . Hingbam . Sept.  13-14 

Hoosac  Valley _ North  Adams.  ...Sept.  20-21 

Housatonic . G’t  Barrington... Sept.  28-30 

Marshfield . Marshfield . Sept.  14-16 

Martha's  Viney’d.W.  Tisbury . Oct.  4-  5 

Middlesex . Concord . Sept.  28-30 

Middlesex,  NorthLowell . Sept.  27-28 

Middlesex,  South.Framingham. .  ..Sept.  20-21 

Nantucket . Nantucket . Sept.  7-  8 

Plymouth . Bridgewater. .  .  .Sept.  21-13 

Union . Blandford . Sept.  21-23 

Worcester . Worcester . Sept.  6-  9 

Worcester,  NorthFitchburg . Sept.  27-28 

Worcester,  N.  W. Athol . Oct.  4-5 

Worcester,  SouthSturbridge . Sept.  15-16 

Worcester,  S.  E.. Milford . Sept.  27-39 

Worcester,  West.Barre . Sept.  29-30 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Aqnidneck . Newport . Sept.  6-  8 

Washington . West  Kingston.  .Sept.  13-15 

Woonsocket  . Woonsocket . Sept.  20-22 

CONNECTICUT. 

Clinton . Clinton . Sept.  21 

Danbury . Danbury . Oct.  4-  8 

Fairfield . Norwalk . Sept.  13-16 

Guilford . Guilford . Sept.  28 

Killingworth . Killingworth  Centre.Oct.  5 

New  London . Norwich . Sept.  27-29 

New  Milford . New  Milford  Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Pequabuck . Bristol . Oct.  5-6 

Ridgefield . Ridgefield . Sept.  20-23 

Simsbury . Simsbury . Oct.  5-  6 

Tolland,  East . Stafford  Springs.Oct.  6-  7 

Union . Falls  Village _ Sept.  7-  8 

Ltnion . Trumbull . Sept.  21-23 


Watertown . Watertown . Sept.  27-29 

Windham . Brooklyn.... _ _ Sept.  13-15 

Woodbridge  and 

Bethany . Woodbridge . Sept.  28-29 

Woodbury . Woodbury . Sept.  14-15 

Woodstock . So.  Woodstock.  .Sept.  21-23 

NEW  YORK. 

Alleghany . Angelica . Sept.  27-29 

Broome . Whitney’s  Point.Scpt.  6-9 

Cattaraugus . Little  Valley _ Sept.  6-  8 

Chautauqua . Jamestown . Sept.  20-23 

Cortland . Cortland . Sept.  6-  8 

Delaware . Delhi  . Sept.  20-22 

Duchess . Washington  Hol.Sept.  20-23 

Erie . Hamburg . Sept.  13-16 

Essex . Westport . Sept.  13-15 

Franklin . Malone . Sept.  27-29 

Fulton . Johnstown . Sept.  6-  8 

Genesee . Batavia . Sept.  19-21 

Gouverneur . Gouverneur.Aug.  31-Sep.  2 

Greene . Cairo . Sept.  21-22 

Herkimer . Herkimer . Sept.  12-15 

Jefferson . Watertown . Sept.  20-22 

Lewis . Lowville . Sept.  13-16 

Livingston . Geneseo . Sept.  20-21 

Montgomery . Fonda . Sept.  13-15 

Niagara . Lockport . Sept.  22-24 

Oneida . Rome . Sept.  19-23 

Onondaga . Syracuse . Sept.  20-23 

Ontario  . . . Canandaigua _ Sept.  28-30 

Orange . Warwick . Sept.  20-23 

Orleans . Albion . Sept.  23-24 

Otsego . Cooperstown. . .  Sept.  26-28 

Oswego . Mexico . Sept.  6-  8 

Putnam . Carmel . Sept.  20-23 

Queens . Mineola . Sept.  27-29 

Rockland . Spring  Valley. .  .Sept.  27-29 

Rockland  Indus’l.Clarkstown . Sept.  28-30 

St.  Lawrence . Canton . Sept.  13-15 

Saratoga . Saratoga . Sept.  20-23 

Schoharie . Schoharie . Sept.  20-22 

Seneca . Waterloo . Sept.  27-29 

So.  Ulster  Hort’l. Highland . Sept.  15-16 

Steuben . Bath . Sept.  27  30 

Suffolk . Riverhead . Oct.  4-6 

Sullivan . Monticello . Sept.  28-29 

Tioga . Owego . Sept.  27-29 

Tompkins . Ithaca . .  ..Sept.  27-29 

Tonawanda  Valley  Attica . Sept.  13-15 

Warren . Glen's  Falls . Sept.  13-16 

Washington . Sandy  Hill . Sept.  6-  9 

Wyoming . Warsaw . Sept.  21-23 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Burlington . Mt.  Holly . Oct.  11-14 

Cumberland . Bridgeton . Sept.  21 

Hunterdon . Flemington . Sept.  27-29 

Monmouth . Freehold . Sept.  13-15 

Somerset . Somerville . Oct.  4-  7 

Sussex . Newlon . Oct.  4-  7 

West  Jersey . Woodstowu . Sept.  14-15 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Armstrong . Kittanning . Sept.  20-23 

Bedford . Bedford . Oct.  11-14 

Berks . Reading . Sept.  27-30 

Bradford . Troy . Sept.  21-23 

Bucks . Doylestown . Oct.  4-  7 

Butler . Butler . Sept.  20-22 

Butler . Harmony . Sept.  27-29 

Central . Meadvilie . Sept.  28-30 

Chartiers  Valley.  Canonsburg . Sept.  27-29 

Connoquenessing 

Valley . Harmony . Sept.  27-29 

Crawford .  Conneautville _ Oct.  5-  7 

Crawford . Meadvilie . Sept.  23-30 

Crawford . Titusville . Sept.  20-23 

Cumberland . Carlisle . Sept.  27-30 

Dauphin .  Harrisburg . Sept.  13-16 

F  and  M. Institute  Easton . Sept. 20 23 

Erie . Erie. . Sept.  13-16 

Franklin  . Chambersburg. ..Oct.  4-  7 

Gratz . Gratz . Sept.  20-21 

Harford . Harford . Sept.  21-22 

Lackawanna . Scranton . Sept.  27-30 

cawrence . Newcastle . Sept.  13-16 

Lehigh .  Allentown . Sept.  21-30 

Lycoming . Williamsport _ Sept.  20-23 

Mercer . Greenville . Sept.  20-22 

Mercer . Mercer . Sept.  7-  9 

Mercer . Stoneboro.  . Oct.  5-  7 

Montgomery . Ambler  Park _ Sept.  20-23 

Oil  Creek . Titusville . Sept.  20-23 

Oxford . Oxford . Sept.  28-29 

Ringtowu . RIngtowu _ '....Sept.  4-  7 

Schuylkill . Orwigsburg . Sept.  20-23 

Shenango  Valley. Greenville . Sept.  20-22 

Tioga . Wellsboro  . Oct.  4-  6 

Venango . Franklin  . Sept.  21-23 

Wanen . Sugar  Grove . Sept.  13-15 

Washington . Cannonsburg . Sept.  27-29 

Washington . Washington . Oct.  4-  6 

Wayne . Honesdale . Oct.  4-  6 

Western  Penns’aMercer . Sept.  7-  9 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore . Timonium . Sept.  6-  9 

Cecil . Elkton . Oct.  4-  7 

Montgomery . Rockville . Sept.  7-  9 

Washington . Hagerstown . Oct.  12-14 

DELAWARE. 

Peninsula . Middletown . Sept.  20-22 

OHIO. 

Allen . Lima . Sept.  27-3 0 

Ashtabula . Jefferson . Sept.  27-30 

Athens . Athens . Oct.  5-  7 

Auglaize . Wapakoneta . Oct.  4-  7 

Belmont . St.  Clairsvilie.  ...Sept.  14-16 

Brown . . Georgetown . Oct.  4-  7 

Butler . Hamilton . Oct.  3-  7 

Carroll . Carrollton . Oct.  4-  6 

Clarke . Springfield . Aug.  23-26 

Clinton . Wilmington . Aug.  16-19 

Columbiana . New-Lisbon . Sept.  27-29 

Coshocton .  Coshocton . Oct.  11-14 

Crawford . Bucyrus . —  Sept.  27-30 

Cuyahoga . Chagrin  Fails  —  Sept.  27-29 

Darke . GreenviHe . Sept.  12-16 

Defiance . Defiance . Sept.  27-30 

Delaware . Delaware . Sept.  27-30 

Erie . Sandusky . Sept.  20-28 

Fairfield . Lancaster . Oct.  12-15 

Fulton . Wauseon . Sept.  21-24 

Gallia . Gallipolis . Sept.  7-10 

Geauga . Burton . Sept.  13-15 

Greene . Xenia . Sept.  7  9 

Hamilton . Carthage . Sept.  6-  9 

Hancock . Findlay . Oct.  5-  8 

Hardin . Kenton . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Harrison . Cadiz . Oct.  5-  7 

Huron . Norwalk . Sept.  27-30 

Jefforson . Smithfield . Sept.  28-30 

Knox . Mt.  Vernon . Sept.  27-30 

Lake . Painesville . Sept.  21-23 

Lawrence . Ironton . Sept  13-16 


Logan . Bellefontaine....Oct.  4-7 

Lorain . Elyria . Sept.  27-29 

Mahoning . Canfield . Oct.  4-  6 

Marion . Marion . Oct.  4-  7 

Medina . . . Medina  Village. .Sept.  13-15 

Meigs . Rock  Springs _ Sept.  14-16 

Mercer . Celina . Sept.  21-24 

Miami . Troy . Sept  27-30 

Morgan . McConnellsville.Sept.  13-16 

Morrow . Mt.  Gilead . Sept.  20-23 

Muskingum . Zanesville . Sept.  6-9 

Ottawa . .Port  Clinton Oct.  5-  7 

Paulding . Paulding . Sept.  21-23 

Perry . New  Lexington. .Sept.  27-30 

Pickaway . Circleville . Sept.  20  30 

Portage . Ravenna . Sept.  27-30 

Preble . Eaton . Sept.  27-30 

Putnam . . . Ottawa. . Oct.  5-  8 

Richland . Mansfield . Sept.  27-30 

Ross . Chillicothe . Ang.  9-  2 

Sandusky . Fremont . Sept.  27-30 

Seneca . Tiffin . Oct.  4-  7 

Shelby . Sidney . Sept.  27-30 

Stark . Canton . Sept.  27-30 

Summit . Akron . Oct.  4-7 

Trumbull . Warren . Sept.  13-16 

Tuscarawas . Canal  Dover . Sept.  27-30 

Union . Marysville . Oct.  4-  7 

VanWert . Van  Wert _ Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Warren . Lebanon . Sept.  20-23 

Washington .  Marietta . Sept.  13-16 

Wayne .  ..Wooster . Oct.  4-7 

Williams . Bryan . Sept.  20-23 

Wood . Tontogany . Sept.  27-30 

INDIANA. 

Alien  (N.  Ind) ...  .Fort  Wayne _  Sept.  26-30 

Bartholomew _ Columbus. ..  Aug.  29-Sep.  2 

Blackford . Hartford  City.  ...Sept.  20  23 

Boone . Lebanon . Aug.  22-27 

Cass . Logansport . Sept.  20-24 

Clark . Charlestown . Sept.  6-  8 

Clay . Brazil . Aug.  29 

Daviess . Washington . Oct.  11-15 

Decatur . Greensburg . Aug.  23-26 

Delaware . Muncie . Sept.  13-16 

Elkhart . Goshen . Sept.  27-30 

Franklin . Brookville . . .  Aug.  SO-Sep.  2 

Fulton . Rochester . .Sept.  22-24 

Gibson . Princeton . Sept.  19-23 

Grant . Marion . Sept.  6-  9 

Greene . . . Linton . Oct.  8-  7 

Harrison . Corydon . Sept.  5-  9 

Howard . Kokomo . Aug.  29-Sep.  2 

Huntington . Huntington . Sept.  21-24 

Jackson . Brownstown.Aug.  29-Sep.2 

Jasper . Rensselaer . Sept.  13-16 

Knox  . Vincennes . Oct.  3-  8 

La  Grange . La  Grange . Sept.  21-23 

Lawrence . Bedford . Sept.  13-16 

Madison . Anders  «n . Sept.  6-9 

Montgomery . Crawfordsvillc.  .Sept.  5-10 

Morgan . Martinsville . Oct.  3-  7 

Newton . Morocco . Sept.  6-  9 

Noble . Ligonier . Oct.  12-15 

Perry . . Rome . Oct.  8-  8 

Pike . Petersburg . Sept.  5-  9 

Porter . Valparaiso . Sept.  28-30 

Posey . New  .Harmony.  .Sept  13-16 

Putnam . Greencastle . Sept.  12-17 

Randolph . Winchester . Sept.  14-17 

Ripley . Osgood . Aug.  16-19 

Rush .  Rushviile . Sept.  13-16 

Shelby . Shelbyville . Sept.  6-10 

Steuben . Angola . Oct.  11-14 

Tippecanoe . Lafayette... Aug.  29-Sept.  3 

Tipton . Tipton . Sept.  20-23 

Vigo . Terre  Haute . Sept.  12  16 

Wabash . Wabash . Sept.  13-16 

Warren . West  Lebanon. .  Sept.  12-16 

Wells . Blulfton . Sept.  20-23 

Whitley . Columbia  City _ Oct.  4-7 

DISTRICT. 

Bridgton  Union.  .Bridgton . ,.Aug.  22-27 

Dunkirk  U.  Fair. Dunkirk . Sept.  7-10 

Edinburg  Union.,  f  dinburg . Sept.  20-24 

Fountain,  W.  &  V.Covingion . Sept.  20-23 

Henry,  Mad.  &  Del. Middletown _ Aug-  23-26 

Knightstown  U’n.KnightstownAug.  30-Sen.  2 
Lawrencehurg  A.  A.Lawrenceburg  Ang.23-27 

Loogootee  A.  &  M.Loogootee . Sept.  1S-17 

New  Ross  Union. New  Ross . Aug.  15-21 

Orleans  Ag.  F.  Co.Orlcans . Oct.  4-  8 

Prairie  Farmers.. Francesvilie . Sept.  6-  9 

Russellville  Union. Russellville _ Aug.  22-27 

S.  E.  Indiana . Aurora . Sept.  5-10 

Switz’d  &  O.  Co.  A.S.East  Enterp’e.Sep.  1316 

ThorntownUnion.Thorntown . Aug.  8 

U’n  Ag’l  &  Mec’l. Union  City . Sept.  20-23 

Wor’n  Far.&Mec’sWortliington...Oct.  4-  7 
Xenia  U.  D.  A.  S. Xenia . Aug.  SO-Sep.  3 

ILLINOIS. 

Adams . Camp  Point . Sept.  5-  9 

Boone . Belvidere . Sept.  6-  9 

Brown . Mt.  Sterling . Aug.  22-26 

Bureau . Princeton . Sept.  20-23 

Carroll _ _ Mt.  Carroll . Sept.  6-  9 

Cass . Virginia . Sept.  13-16 

Champaign . Champaign. Aug.  30-Sept.  2 

Clay . Flora . Sept.  27-30 

Coles . Charleston . Sept.  13-17 

Crawford . Robinson . Sept.  27-30 

Cumberland . Prairie  City.. Sept.  28-Oct.l 

DeKalb . Sandwich . Sept.  19-23 

DeKalb . Sycamore . Sept.  20-23 

DeWitt . . . .  .Clinton . Aug.  23-26 

Douglas . Tuscola . Sept.  13-18 

DuPage . Wheaton . Sept.  6-  8 

Edgar . Paris . Sept.  6-  9 

Edwards . Albion . Oct.  4-  7 

Effiingham . Effingham . Oct.  4-  7 

Fayette . Vandalia . Sept.  21-23 

Ford . Paxton . Aug.  30-Sept.  2 

Franklin .  Benton . Oct.  11-14 

Fulton . Canton . Oct.  4-  7 

Fulton . Avon . Sept.  20-23 

Gallatin . ShawneetownAug.30-Sep.2 

Greene . Carrollton . Oct.  18-21 

Hamilton . McLeansboro _ Sept.  13-17 

Hancock  Hort’l. .Warsaw . Oct.  19-21 

Henderson . Biggsville . Sept.  13-16 

Henry . Cambridge. .Aug.  29-Sept  2 

Iroquois  . Onarga . Sept.  13-16 

Iroquois . Watseka . Aug.  15 

Jackson . Carbondale  . Oct.  11-14 

Jasper . Newton . Sept.  20-23 

Jefferson . Mt.  Vernon . Oct.  11-14 

Jersey . Jerseyville . Oct.  11-14 

Jo  Daviess . Galena . Sept  27-30 

Jo  Daviess . Warren . Sept.  13-16 

Kane . Aurora . Sept.  13-16 

Kendall . Bristol . Sept.  6-  9 

Knox . Knoxville . Sept.  12-16 

Lake . Libertyville . Sept.  21-23 

Lake . Waukegan... Sept.  26-Oct.  1 


LaSalle. . Ottawa . Sept.  5-10 

Livingston . Pontiac . Sept.  13-16 

Livingston . Fairbury . Sept.  5-  9 

Logan . Lincoln . Aug.  29-Sep.  2 

Logan . Atlanta . Sept.  6-  9 

Macon . Decatur . Sept.  20-23 

Macoupin . Carlinville . Sept.  6-  9 

Marlon . Centralia . Sept.  27-80 

Marshall . Wcnona . Sept.  19-23 

Mason . Havana . Oct.  4-  7 

Massac . Metropolis . Sept.  13-16 

McDonough . Macomb . Sept.  13-16 

McHenry . Woodstock . Sept.  13-16 

McLean . BloomlDgton _ Sept.  21-24 

Mercer . Aledo . Sept.  20-23 

Montgomery . Hillsboro . Sept  27-30 

Morgan . Jacksonville _ Aug.  22-26 

Moultrie . Sullivan . Sept.  20-23 

Ogle . Oregon . Sept.  20-23 

Ogle . Rochelle . Sept.  6-  9 

Perry . Pinckneyville...Oct.  4-7 

Piatt . Monticello . Aug.  15-19 

Pike .  Pittsfield . Sept.  20-23 

Pope . Golconda . Oct.  5-  8 

Randolph . Sparta . Sept.  28-30 

Randolph . Chester . Oct.  11-14 

Richland . Olney . Sept.  18-17 

Rock  Island . Port  Byron . Sept.  7-  9 

Rock  Island . Hillsdale . Sept.  14-16 

Sangamon . Springfield . Sept.  12.17 

Schuyler . Rushviile _ Aug.  30  Sep.  2 

Shelby . Shelbyville . .Sept.  20-24 

Stark . Wyoming . Sept.  6-  9 

Stark . Toulon . Sept.  20-23 

St.Clair . Belleville . Oct.  11-14 

Tazewell . Delavan . Sept.  12-16 

Union . Jonesboro . Sept.  18-17 

Vermillion . Catlin . Sept.  13 

Vermilion . Danville . Sept.  20-14 

Vermilion . Hoopeston . Aug.  22-26 

Warren . Monmouth . Sept.  6-  9 

White . Carmi . Sept.  6-10 

Whiteside . Sterling . Sept.  18-16 

Whiteside . Morrison . Sept.  6-  9 

W  hiteBide . Albany . Aug.  31-Sep.  2 

Williamson . Marion . Sept.  27-30 

Winnebago . Rockford . Sept.  12-16 

Woodford . El  Paso . Sept.  12-17 

MICHIGAN. 

Allegan . Plainwell . Oct.  4-  7 

Armada . Armada . Oct.  5-  7 

Bay . Bay  City . Sept.  20-23 

Benzie . Benzonia . Sept.  28-29 

Branch . Cold  water . Sept.  27-30 

Calhoun . Marshall . Sept.  26-29 

Cass . Cassopolis . Sept.  28-30 

Clinton . St.  Johns . Sept.  27-30 

Grand  Traverse  .Traverse  City. .  .Oct.  3-6 

Gratiot . Ithaca . Oct.  5-  7 

Hillsdale . Hillsdale . Oct.  4-  7 

Ingham . Mason . Sept.  28-80 

Ionia . Ionia . Oct.  4-  7 

Kalamazoo . Schoolcraft . Sept.  27-30 

Lenawee . Adrian . Sept.  26-30 

Livingston  . Howell . Sept.  27-30 

Macomb . Richmond  . Sept.  14-16 

Mason . Ludington . Sept.  28-30 

Monroe . .• _ Monroe . Oct.  4-  7 

Oakland . Pontiac . Aug.  30-Sep.  2 

Oceana . Hart . Sept.  20-23 

Osceola . Evart . Sept.  27-30 

Tuscola . Watrousville _ Oct.  5-7 

VanBuren . Paw  Paif.  _ Oct.  4-7 

Union . Ovid . Sept.  11-13 

WISCONSIN. 

Chippewa . Chippewa  Falls. .Sept.  20 

Calumet . Chilton . Oct.  5 

Dane . Madison . Sept.  19 

Dodge . Juneau . Oct.  3 

Grant . Lancaster . Sept.  21 

Iowa . Dodgeville . Oct.  5 

Outagamie . Appleton . Sept.  7 

Racine . Burlington . Sept.  13 

Sheboygan  Co.  G. 

andlnd.SocietySheboygan . Oct.  4 

Walworth . Elkhorn . Sept.  20 

Waukesha  . Waukesha . Oct.  4 

IOWA. 

Agency  City  Dis’tAgene.y  City . Oct.  4-  7 

Alamakee . Waukon . Sept.  20 

Appanoose . Centerville.. Aug.  30-Sep.  2 

Benton . Vinton . Sept.  13-16 

Black  Hawk . Waterloo! . Sept.  20-22 

Boone  Diet . Boone . Sept.  13-16 

Botna  Valley  DistAvoca . Sept.  12-14 

Bremer . Waverly . Sept.  21-24 

Buchanan . Independence _ Oct.  4-7 

Chlckashaw . New  Hampton... Sept.  28-30 

Clayton . Farmersburg. .  .Sept.  14-16 

Dallas . . . Adel . Aug.  3l-Sept.2 

Decatur . Leon . Sept.  13-16 

Delaware . Manchester . Sept.  6-  9 

Dist.  at  Mechv’lleMechanicsville..Sept.  13-16 

Dist.  at  Mt.  Joy.  .Davenport . Sept.  13-16 

Floyd . .Charles  City . Sept.  13-16 

Franklin . Hampdon .  Sept.  14-16 

Grundy . Grundy  Center.  .Sept.  21-23 

Guthrie . Guthrie  Centre. -Sept.  28-SO 

Hamilton . Webster  City _ Sept.  27-29 

Hardin . Eldora . Sept.  13-16 

Harrison . Mo.  Valley . Oct.  4-6 

Iowa . Marengo . Sept.  20-22 

Jackson . Maquoketa _ ...Sept.  6-  9 

Jasper . Newton...'. . Sept.  27-30 

Jefferson . Fairfield . Sept.  27-29 

Johnson . Iowa  City . Sept.  18-16 

Jones . Monticello.  ..Aug.  SO-Sep.  2 

Keokuk. . Sigourney . Sept.  20-23 

Louisa . Wapello . .  .Sept.  20  22 

Lucas . Charlton . Sept.  21-23 

Madison . M  interset...  .Aug.  30-Sep.  2 

Marion . Knoxville . Aug.  23-26 

Marshall . Marshall’wn.Aug.  31-Sep.  2 

Mitchell . Osage . Sept.  18-16 

Monroe . Albia....  . Sept.  13-16 

Montgomery . Red  Oak . Sept.  27  30 

Moulton  Dist . Moulton . Sep.  28-Oct.  1 

Maple  Valley  DistBattle  Creek . Sept.  13-14 

Plymouth . Le  Mars . Sept. 21-23 

Poweshelk  Cen’l.Malcom . Sept.  13-15 

Scott . Davenport . Sept.  5-  9 

Shelby . Harlan . Sept.  22-23 

Stuart  District.... Stuart . Oct.  4-6 

Tama . Tama  City . Sept.20-22 

Taylor . Bedford . Sept.  13-17 

Union  Dist . La  Porte  City.... Sept..  13-16 

Union  Dist* . Villisca . Sept.  15-18 

Union  Dist .  Wt.  Liberty. -Aug.  Sl-Sep.  2 

Van  Buren . Keosauqua . Sept.  18-1G 

Warren . Indianola . Sept.  27-29 

Washington . Washington . Sept.  13-16 

Winneshiek . Decoran . Sept.  20-22 

Woodbury . Souix  City . Sept.  13-15 
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Cass . 

Fillmore.. 

Hall....... 

Johnson.. 
Kearney. . 
Lancaster 

Otoe . 

Pawnee... 


Anderson. . 
Atchison.:. 

Brown . 

Butler . 

Cherokee... 

Coffey . . . 

Crawford. . 

Davie . . 

Doniphan. . 
Douglas.... 

Elk . 

Ellis........ 

Ellsworth.. 


NEBRASKA. 

. . . Plattsmouth .....Sept.  7-9 
...Geneva........ ..Sept. 27-29 

...Grand  Island _ Sept.  7-  9 

...Tecumaeh........Sept.  21-24 

. ..Minden . ....Sept.  7-  9 

...Lincoln . Sept.  6-9 

. .  .Nebraska  City. .Aug.  29-S.  3 
..  .Table  Roek . .Sept.  27-30 

KANSAS. 

...Garnet . ...Oct.  4-  6 

. .  .Atchison . Sept.  26-30 

. .  .Hiawathia. . Sept.  27-30 

...ElDorado  . Oct.  4-  6 

...Columbus . Sept.  21-24 

. .  .Burlington ..... ..Sept.  20-23 

. .  .Girard . .Sept.  28-30 

. .  .Junction  City. . .  Oct.  4.  7 

..  .Troy . . . Sept.  20-24 

...Lawrence . ..Sept.  5-10 

...Howard . Sept.  27-30 

. .  .Hays  City . Sept.  28-30 

. .  .Ellsworth _ Sep.  29-Oct.  1 


Franklin . 

Greenwood.. 

Harper . 

Harvey. . 

Jefferson . 

Jewell . 

Kingman. . . . 

Labette . 

Linn . 

Linn . 

Lyon . 

Marion . 

Marshall . 

Miami . 

Mitchell  ..... 
Montgomery. 

Morris . . 

Osage . 

Osborne . 

Ottawa . 

Phillips . 

Reno . 


Saline. 


.Ottawa.. . Sept.  27-30 

.Eureka . ...Oct.  4-6 

.Anthony . Sept.  22-23 

.Newton . Sept.  20-23 

.Oskaloosa _ Sep.  27-Oct.  1 

.Mankato . ....Sept.  7-  9 

.Kingman . Sept.  1-  2 

.Oswego . Sept.  14-17 

.  LaCygne _ .....  Sept.  20-23 

.Mound  City . Sept.  27-30 

.Emporia . Sept.  20-24 

.Peabody . Sept.  28-30 

.Marysville . Sept.  6-  9 

.Paola . Sept.  28-®ct.  1 

.Beloit . Sept.  28-30 

.Independence...  Oct.  6-8 

.Parkerville . .Sept.  13-15 

.Burlingame . Sept.  27-30 

.Bloomington...  Sept.  21-23 

.Minneapolis . Oct.  4-  6 

.Phillipsburgh...  Sept.  27-29 

.Hutchinson . Sept.  6  9 

.Manhattan.. . Sept.  19-23 

.Stockton. ... _ Sept.  28-30 

.Salina . . Oct.  5-7 


Sedgwick . Wichita . .  .Sept.  20-23 

Sumner.... . Weliington  . Sept.  7-9 

Woodson . Neosho  FallsSept.  26-Oct.  1 

KENTUCKY. 

Anderson . . .  .Lawrenceburg. .  .Aug.  16-19 

Barren.. . .Glasgow . Oct.  4-  7 

-Bath  . . Sharpsburg . Aug.  2-  5 

Boone . . . . .  Florence _ Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

Bourbon . ....Paris., . Sept.  6-10 

Christian . Hopkinsville.  ..  Oct.  5-8 

Harrison . Cynthiana . Ang.  25-29 

Henry . Eminence . Sept.  21-24 

Madison . ..Richmond . Aug.  9-12 

Mason  . . Maysville . Sept.  20-23 

Mason  &  BrackenGermantown _ Sept.  14-17 

Mercer. . Harrodsburg _ Aug.  2-5 

Owen . New  Liberty . Oct.  4-  8 

Pendleton . Falmouth _ Sep.  27-Oct.  1 

Simpson . Franklin . Sept.  15-17 

Warren . .  .Bowling  Green.  .Sept.  8-10 

MISSOURI. 

Audrain....  ......Mexico.. _ Ang.  30-Sep.  3 

Boone...... . Columbia . Sept.  6-10 


Boone . Sturgeon _ Aug.  30-Sep.  S 

Callaway . Fulton . Aug.  23-27 

Cole . Jefferson  City.  ...Sept.  13-17 

Jackson . Kansas  City . Sept.  12-17 

Lafayette .........  Lexington . .  Aug.  23  27 

Lafayette . Higginsville . Aug.  23-27 

Knox . ........Edina . .  Oct.  4-6 

Marion . . . Hannibal _ Sept.  27  Oct.  1 

Moniteau . California . .  Sept.  27-30 

Monroe . Paris . . . Sept.  6-10 

Montgomery . Montgomery  CitySep.  22-26 

Pettis .  . . Sedalia _ _ _  Sept.  20-24 

Pike .  ...Lousiana... . Aug.  16-20 

St.  Louis.......  .St.  Louis . Oct.  3-8 

Saline . . . Sweet  Springs. . .Aug.  15-20 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Anderson . Anderson . Oct.  19-21 

Chester. . Chester . Oct.  4-  7 

Darlington . Darlington . Oct.  27-29 

Greenville . Greenville. . . . .  ..Oct.  11-14 

Newberry . Newberry . Oct.  19-21 

Sumter . . .  .Sumter . Oet.  25-29 

Union . Union . Oct.  25-27 


The  Green-Corn  Worm, 

Specimensof  green  com  from  “R.  K.,”  Oakfield, 
Wis.,  show  the  kernels  of  the  upper  end  of  the  ear 
badly  eaten.  Though  the  doer  of  the  mischief  had 
escaped,  we  at  once  recognized  its  work,  as  the 
same  that  about  tea  years  ago  made  trouble  in 
our  own  garden  and  caused  serious  loss  to  some  of 
the  market  gardeners.  We  call  it  the  “  Green-corn 
Worm,”  as  that  is  the  name  given  it  near  New 
York,  but,  singularly  enough,  according  to  Prof. 
Riley,  it  is  the  same  insect  that  does  so  much  mis¬ 
chief  in  the  Southern  States,  attacking  the  very 
young  cotton  bolls,  and  is  there  known  as  the 
“Boll-worm.”  In  some  parts  of  the  country  it  is 
a  great  enemy  to  the  tomato  crop,  eating  into  and 
spoiling  the  green  fruit,  and  in  some  places  has  in¬ 
jured  the  squashes  when  they  are  very  young.  The 
name  of  the  insect  is  Heliothis  armigera,  the  parent 
insect  is  a  clayey  yellow  moth  with  a  greenish  tmt. 
This  lays  its  eggs  upon  the  corn  silk,  and  the  young 
caterpillar  soon  makes  its  way  to  the  interior  of 
the  ear,  where  it  riots  upon  the  tender  sweet  ker¬ 
nels,  and  grows  with  great  rapidity.  Mr.  K.  men¬ 
tions  finding  worms  of  different  colors,  but  they 
are  all  the  same  in  different  stages  of  growth. 
When  full  grown  the  caterpillars  are  green  and 
black.  After  they  have  completed  their  growth 
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they  descend  into  the  earth,  and  in  three  weeks 
come  out  as  moths.  Prof.  Riley  states  that  they 
pass  the  winter  in  the  moth  state,  probably  in  bid¬ 
ing  among  rubbish  or  other  place  of  shelter.  Our 
correspondent  says  that  he  has  about  half  an  acre 
of  corn,  early  Minnesota,  and  nearly  every  ear  has 
one  to  three  of  these  pests  within  the  husk.  There 
is  no  remedy  after  the  worm  has  entered  the  ear, 
and  the  only  method  of  attack  that  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  Is  to  trap  the  moth.  In  the  cotton  fields 
many  have  been  caught  in  plates  of  molasses  mixed 
with  a  little  vinegar,  to  attract  them.  From  the 
fact  that  the  worm  was  quite  common  with  us 
about  ten  years  ago,  since  which  we  have  rarely 
seen  one,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  natural  ene¬ 
my  keeps  it  in  check.  The  accompanying  en¬ 
graving  shows  a  partly  eaten  tomato,  with  this 
destructive  worm  upon  it. 


A  New  Name  for  an  Old  Plant.— Funkia is 
not  a  pretty  name  ;  the  plants  so  called  are  pretty 
and  are  becoming  more  popular  yearly.  No  doubt 
Mr.  H.  Funk,  a  German  botanist,  was  deserving  of 
the  honor  of  having  his  name  applied  to  a  beauti¬ 
ful  genus,  yet  let  it  be  kept  for  botanical  uses,  and 
let  us  have  another  name  for  every  day, garden  wear. 
So  thought  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  editor  of  “The  Gar¬ 


den  ”  (London),  when  he  offered  a  prize  for  a  good 
English  name  for  Funkia.  In  some  books  it  is 
called  “Day  Lily,”  but  there  are  other  plants  to 
which  that  name  belongs.  The  prize  was  awarded 
to  the  name  “  Plantain  Lily,”  which  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Jackson,  near  Bangor,  North  Wales. 
The  name  is  a  very  happy  hit,  as  the  leaves  of  the 
Funkias  at  once  suggest  enormous  Plantain  leaves. 
We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Robinson,  when  he 
writes  :  “If  plants  are  not  worthy  of  general  cul¬ 
tivation,  they  may  be  called  by  any  name.  But 
when  we  deal  with  plants  which  we  all  admire  and 
wish  to  grow,  then  if  the  Latin  name  is  not  a  hap¬ 
py  and  a  manageable  one,  an  English  name  is  a 
necessity.”  We  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  Fwikia,  and 
welcome  “  Plaintain  Lily,”  and  on  behalf  of  all  lov¬ 
ers  of  flowers  thank  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Jackson. 


The  Atlanta  Exposition. 

A  glance  at  a  map  of  the  United  States  will  show 
that  the  city  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  is  very  centrally  loca¬ 
ted  between  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Mississippi, 
and  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  a  line  run¬ 
ning  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  westward  to  South¬ 
ern  Indiana.  It  is  in  the  center  of  the  great  cotton 
States  territory.  A  further  glance  will  show  a  net¬ 
work  of  railways,  extending  out  from  Atlanta  in  all 
directions.  It  is,  therefore,  the  best  point  for  a 
general  exhibition  of  the  Southern  States.  Several 
months  ago  it  was  proposed  to  hold  an  “  Interna¬ 
tional  Cotton  Exposition”  at  Atlanta  during  the 
coming  autumn,  to  which  should  be  invited  every¬ 
thing  connected  with  cotton  growing  and  manu¬ 
facture,  from  all  parts  of  our  own  country,  and 
from  other  nations.  The  enterprise  gradually  came 
into  great  favor,  and  it  has  now  expanded  into  a 
General  Exposition,  to  which  are  invited  all  other 
products,  not  only  of  the  South,  but  of  the  whole 
country,  including  every  product  of  the  soil,  all 
kinds  of  machinery,  implements,  manufactures, 
etc.  The  Fair  will  open  October  5,  and  close  De¬ 
cember  31,  and  it  gives  good  promise  of  being  the 
most  notable  exhibition  since  the  Centennial.  It 
can  but  have  the  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  prosperity  of  the  entire  South,  and  we 
hope  and  believe  it  will  be  eminently  successful. 
We  have  not  space  now  for  further  description  of 
the  arrangements,  but  all  are  invited  to  send  to  the 
officers  for  circulars,  etc.,  giving  full  particulars. 

The  leading  officers  are  :  Joseph  E.  Brown, 
President ;  H.  J.  Kimball,  Director  General;  John 
W.  Ryckman,  Secretary ;  Samuel  M.  Inman,  Treas¬ 
urer.  Address  all,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Premiums  at  Fairs— Books  and  Jour¬ 
nals.— As  the  premium  lists  come  in  we  are  grati¬ 
fied  to  see  that  the  custom  is  increasing  of  offering 
as  prizes  a  year’s  subscription  to  the  American 
Agriculturist,  or  other  journal,  and  books  treat¬ 
ing  of  subjects  for  which  the  premium  is  given.  In 
county  and  local  fairs,  the  prizes  given  are  never 
very  large.  The  prizes  for  the  smaller  articles  are 
from  $1  to  $3,  and  rarely  reach  $5.  If  a  fanner  ex¬ 
hibits  unusually  fine  carrots  or  cabbages,  he  may 
get  $1  or  $2  as  a  premium.  If,  instead,  he  should 
receive  Henderson’s  “  Gardening  for  Profit ,”  it 
would  open  up  to  him  methods  of  cultivation  of 
which  he  had  no  idea,  and,  if  wide  awake,  and  liv¬ 
ing  near  a  manufacturing  town,  it  might  pu#him  on 
the  way  of  vastly  increased  income  from  his  farm. 


So  with  the  good  woman  who  takes  a  premium  for 
her  butter ;  if,  instead  of  the  $1  greenback,  she 
could  receive  “Keeping  One  Cow,”  the  hints  there 
given  might  be  worth  several  dollars.  Then  there 
is  hardly  any  department  at  the  fair,  when  the 
schedule  offers  from  §1  to  $5,  where  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  American  Agriculturist  might  not 
he  worth  to  the  one  who  receives  it  much  more 
than  the  largest  of  these  sums.  If  one  receives  for 
his  premium  a  few  dollars,  it  will  be  spent  in  a  few 
days,  and  no  more  thought  about  it.  If  the  prize 
is  the  American  Agriculturist,  it  will  each  month 
remind  him  of  the  fair,  and  renew  the  feeling  of 
gratification  at  his  success,  but  the  reading  of  the 
journal  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  help  to  him  in  his 
farming,  and  the  better  prepare  him  to  take  other 
premiums  next  year.  Of  course  we  cannot  advise 
managers  of  fairs  to  offer  boobs  and  journals  with¬ 
out  appearing  to  do  so  from  a  selfish  motive.  We 
are  selfish  in  the  wish  to  extend  our  circulation, 
hut  we  plead  not  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  all 
useful  journals. 

N.B. — TI»e  “Trichine  Tester  ”  underwent 
so  many  changes  and  improvements,  after  it  was 
first  offered,  that  the  price  was  necessarily  advanced 
from  $2.50  to  $3,  which  will  be  the  cost  hereafter. 
This  includes  prepayment  of  postage. 

“ Hulling”  Sweet  Corn.— A  correspondent, 
“F.  C.R.,”  Windsor  County,  Vt.,  sends  a  discovery 
of  his  to  which  he  has  given  the  above  title.  The 
ear  of  sweet  corn  is  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  with 
a  common  apple  knife,  or  other  square-pointed 
knife,  in  the  right  hand,  each  row  of  kernels  is  slit 
through  the  middle  by  running  the  point  of  the 
knife  down  the  whole  length  of  the  row.  The  ker¬ 
nels  being  all  slit,  the  knife  is  turned,  and  its  back 
used  to  scrape  out  the  contents  of  the  kernels,  which 
will  leave  the  empty  hulls  firmly  attached  to  the 
cob.  Mr.  R.  speaks  highly  of  this  method  for  those 
with  imperfect  teeth,  as  excellent  in  preparing  corn 
for  drying,  for  succotash,  etc.  We  can  fully  en¬ 
dorse  all  that  he  says  in  its  praise,  having  known 
of  its  use  for  the  last  fifty  years.  Among  the  ear¬ 
liest  recollections  of  the  writer  is  that  of  seeing  his 
father  cut  the  corn  in  precisely  the  same  way. 
Still  this  does  not  detract  from  the  merits  of  the 
discovery,  or  lessen  our  obligations  to  Mr.  R.  for 
a  full  description, with  an  excellent  drawing  to  show 
how  to  hold  the  corn.  Our  friend  is  not  aware  that 
there  is  an  implement  sold  in  the  house-furnishing 
stores  for  accomplishing  the  same  thing.  This  cuts 
several  rows  at  a  time,  and  would  be  very  useful 
were  it  substantially  made.  Being  a  cheap  affair  of 
tin,  it  has  not  come  into  general  use,  as  it  would 
have  done  had  the  idea  been  carried  out  in  a  more 
durable  material. 


Sugar  from  Bags. — It  is  said  that  there  are 
factories  in  Germany  engaged  in  making  sugar  from 
rags  on  a  large  scale.  There  is  nothing  surprising 
about  this  ;  rags,  whether  of  cotton  or  iinen,  are 
simply  vegetable  fibre.  If  properly  cleaned  from 
all  foreign  matters,  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  yield  sugar  as  readily  as  saw-dust  or 
corn  starch, asthese  articles  are  chemically  the  same. 
But  the  sugar  produced  from  rags,  will  be  glucose, 
precisely  like  that  from  starch.  While  cane  sugar 
may  be  readily  converted  into  glucose,  or  grape 
sugar,  no  one  has  yet  been  able,  by  chemical  or 
other  means,  to  produce  cane  sugar  from  glucose. 
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Rules  for  Right  Living. 

BY  MRS.  E.  H.  I.ELAND,  AUTHOR  OP  “  PARM  HOMES,  IN¬ 
DOORS  AND  OUT-DOORS.” 


1.  Keep  the  body  clean.  The  countless  pores  of 
the  skin  are  so  many  little  drain-tiles  for  the  refuse 
of  the  system.  If  they  become  clogged  and  so 
deadened  in  their  action,  we  must  expect  to  become 
the  prey  of  ill-health  in  some  one  of  its  countless 
forms.  Let  us  not  be  afraid  of  a  wet  sponge  and 
five  minutes  brisk  exercise  with  a  crash  towel  every 
night  or  morning. 

5.  Devote  eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  to 
sleep.  If  a  mother  is  robbed  of  sleep  by  a  wake¬ 
ful  baby,  she  must  take  a  nap  sometime  during  the 
day.  Even  ten  minutes  of  repose  strenghtens  and 
refreshes,  and  does  good  “like  a  medicine.”  Chil¬ 
dren  should  be  allowed  to  sleep  until  they  awake  of 
their  own  free  will. 

3.  Never  go  out  to  work  in  early  morning  in  any 
locality  subject  to  damps,  fogs,  and  miasms,  with  an 
empty  stomach.  If  there  is  not  time  to  wait  for  a 
cup  of  coffee,  pour  two-thirds  of  a  cup  of  boiling 
water  on  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream,  or  a  beaten 
egg,  season  it  with  salt  and  pepper  and  drink  it 
while  hot  before  going  out.  This#will  stimulate  and 
comfort  the  stomach,  and  aid  the  system  in  resist¬ 
ing  a  poisonous  or  debilitating  atmosphere. 

4.  Avoid  over-eating.  To  rise  from  the  table  able 
to  eat  a  little  more  is  a  proverbially  good  rule  for 
every  one.  There  is  nothing  more  idiotic  than  forc¬ 
ing  down  a  few  mouthfuls,  because  they  happen 
to  remain  on  one’s  plate,  after  hunger  is  satisfied, 
and  because  they  may  be  “  wasted”  if  left !  It  is 
the  most  serious  waste  to  over-tax  the  stomach  with 
even  half  an  ounce  more  than  it  can  take  care  of. 

5.  Avoid  foods  and  drinks  that  plainly  “disagree” 
with  the  system.  Vigorous  out-door  workers  should 
beware  of  heavy  indigestible  suppers.  Suppers 
should  always  consist  of  light  easily-digested  foods 
— being,  in  the  country,  so  soon  followed  by  sleep, 
and  the  stomach  being  as  much  entitled  as  the  head 
to  profound  rest.  The  moral  pluck  and  firmness 
to  take  such  food  and  no  other  for  this  last  meal  of 
the  day  can  be  easily  acquired,  and  the  reward  of 
such  virtue  is  sound  sleep,  a  clear  head,  a  strong 
hand,  and  a  capital  appetite  for  breakfast. 

6.  Never  wear  at  night  the  undergarments  that 
are  worn  through  the  day. 

7.  Cultivate  sunlight  and  fresh  air.  Farmers’ 
wives  “  fade”  sooner  than  city  women,  not  alone 
because  they  work  harder  and  take  no  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  but  because  they  stay  so  closely  in-doors,  and 
have  no  work  or  recreation  that  takes  them  out  into 
the  open  sunlight.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  women 
in  crowded  cities  generally  get  more  sunshine  and 
pure  air  than  their  hived-up  country  sisters. 

8.  Have  something  for  the  mind  to  feed  upon — 
something  to  look  forward  to  and  live  for,  beside 
the  round  of  daily  labor  or  the  counting  of  profit 
and  loss.  If  we  have  not  any  talent  for  writing 
splendid  works  on  political  economy  or  social 
science,  or  the  genius  for  creating  a  good  story  or 
a  fine  poem,  the  next  best  thing — and  in  fact  almost 
as  good  a  thing — is  to  possess  an  appreciation  of 
these  things !  So  have  good  books  and  good  news¬ 
papers,  and  read  them — if  only  in  snatches — and 
talk  about  them  at  dinner-time  or  by  the  evening 
fire.  Cultivate  choice  flowers  and  fruits,  and  help 
some  poor  neighbor  to  seeds  and  cuttings,  or  take 
an  interest  in  bees,  or  fine  poultry,  or  trout-culture. 
And  study  always  farm  and  household  science,  and 
take  advantage  of  the  new  and  helpful  things  that 
are  every  little  while  coming  to  light. 

9.  Live  in  Peace  !  Fretting,  worrying,  fault¬ 
finding,  borrowing  trouble,  giving  away  to  temper 
and  holding,  long,  bitter  grudges — all  these  things 
affect  the  liver,  poison  the  blood,  enlarge  the  spleen, 
carve  ugly  lines  on  the  face,  and  shorten  life  !  Try 
to  be  half  as  wise  as  that  little  creature,  the  bee, 
who  takes  all  the  honey  she  can  find,  and  leaves 
the  poisons  to  themselves. 


I,ive-Forevcr  as  a  Weed.— “A.  J.  S.,”Sand 
Lake,  N.T.,  writes  that  Live-forever  (Sedum  Telephi- 
um)  has  established  itself  in  his  meadow  and  is 
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spreading,  and  asks  what  can  be  done  to  stop  it.  The 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  prevent  its  spreading  by  seed, 
hence  the  tops  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  they  run 
up  to  flower.  With  us  it  is  not  yet  in  flower,  but  it 
usually  blooms  in  July.  If  no  seeds  are  yet  formed, 
cut  off  the  tops,  and  gather  and  throw  them  on  a 
brush  fire.  Stopping  the  ripening  and  scattering  of 
seeds  will  be  a  great  point.  The  plant  is  so  tena¬ 
cious  of  life  that  every  piece  of  stem  and  bit  of 
root  will  grow.  If  the  clumps  are  not  too  numer¬ 
ous  they  may  be  smothered.  Cover  each  clump 
with  a  heap  of  something  that  will  completely  shut 
it  out  from  light  and  air.  Straw,  swale  hay,  saw¬ 
dust,  small  stones,  or  whatever  else  may  be  at  hand 
that  will  completely  smother  it.  If  the  weed  has 
already  multiplied  to  an  extent  to  make  this  im¬ 
practicable,  then  the  meadow  must  be  taken  up. 
We  would  suggest  growing  successive  crops  of 
buckwheat  upon  it ;  we  do  not  know  that  this  will 
smother  out  the  plant,  but  think  it  worth  trying. 
We  are  quite  sure  that  a  few  crops  of  the  Southern 
cow  pea  will  kill  it.  Will  any  who  have  succeeded 
with  this  tenacious  pest,  tell  our  friend  and  others 
of  some  better  plan  ? 


Sleep  Raising  in  Mexico. 

[The  following  letter  from  “  W,”  an  English  gen¬ 
tleman  who  has  resided  for  a  number  of  years  in 
the  State  of  Zacatecas,  Mexico,  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  condition  of  sheep  husbandry  in  that 
country.  It  also  illustrates  the  manner  in  which 
the  people  of  Mexico,  whether  natives  or  foreign 
residents,  look  towards  the  United  States  for  any 
expected  improvement. — Ed.] 

Some  of  the  Middle  and  Northern  States  of  Mex¬ 
ico  are  admirably  adapted  to  sheep  husbandry. 
Many  haciendas  (farms)  here,  have  a  stock  of  80  to 
100,000  head  of  sheep— and  several  even  a  greater 
number.  One  hacienda,  Sicora  Hermosa,  clipped 
about  250,000  head  last  year.  But  what  is  most  sin¬ 
gular,  they  are  all  common  Mexican  scrub  sheep, 
giving  about  28  ounces  wool  all  round  yearly — or 
about  14  ounces  at  each  clip.  They  clip  here  in 
March,  and  again  in  September.  Some  few  owners 
only  clip  once,  in  September,  as  sometimes  we  have 
heavv  hail  storms  in  March  and  April,  which,  if  com¬ 
ing  down  upon  a  newly  clipped  flock — generally 
kills  about  the  half— often  the  whole  flock. 

I  made  inquiry  regarding  if  they  never  thought  of 
improving  their  flocks,  crossing  them  with  Merinos 
—but  I  found  a  great  prejudice  against  Merino  sheep. 
Some  few  had  used  some  grade  bucks,  sent  down 
from  Texas  (in  general  coated  with  scab),  had  been 
pleased  with  the  first  cross,  but  attempting  to  breed 
from  that,  the  sheep  had  gone  back  to  just  where 
they  were  again. 

One  gentleman  I  met  near  Zacatecas,  a  foreigner, 
told  me  he  had  a  small  flock  of  grade  Merinos,  and 
he  does  not  see  why  they  should  not  do  as  well  in 
this  country  as  any  other,  only  that  they  require 
more  care  than  the  common  Mexican  sheep,  and  as 
the  natives  are  dead  against  anything  new,  he  was 
beset  with  difficulties  at  first.  He  tells  me  Ilia 
bucks  clip  about  10  to  12  lbs.,  ewes  5  to  7,  but  he 
never  wishes  to  have  anything  to  do  with  common 
sheep  again,  of  which  he  has  had  some  ten  years’ 
experience  on  a  comparatively  large  scale,  running 
from  12,000  to  15,000  head.  He  told  me  he  would 
gladly  pay  $100  for  a  ram  could  he  obtain  “  thor¬ 
oughbreds,”  and  hoped  before  long  to  make  impor¬ 
tations  by  rail  so  soon  as  our  Republic  and  Mexico 
would  be  joined  by  the  railroads  now  in  process  of 
construction  all  over  this  Republic. 

I  found  this  gentleman  had  quite  a  number  of 
books  upon  sheep  husbandry,  amongst  others  the 
“Vermont  Breeder’s  Register”  for  1879,  which  he 
greatly  prized.  He  assured  me  that  so  soon  as  these 
thoroughbred  rams  were  introduced  into  Mexico 
and  fairly  tried,  there  would  be  a  tremendous  de¬ 
mand  for  that  stock. 

A  few  years  since  he  could  not  sell  a  pound  of  his 
Merino  wool  at  any  price,  now  he  is  getting  $1  more 
for  it  an  arroba  (25  lbs.)  than  for  common  wool, 
and  there  is  quite  a  demand  for  it  amongst  woollen 
mills,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  owned  by  foreigners. 

The  climate  in  this  country  is  superb— the  ther¬ 
mometer  seems  to  stick  at  02°  all  the  year  round. 


BUT  A  FINE  ONE. 

It  was  intended  to  withdraw,  on  September  1,  all  pre¬ 
miums  hitherto  offered.  But  the  New  STRAWBERRY 
(Bidwell),  has  proved  so  valuable;  its  multiplication 
has  continued  so  favorably  ;  and  it  is  so  desirable  for  all 
our  readers  to  get  plants  out  and  growing  this  year,  that 
the  Publishers  have  arranged  to  continue  the  offer  of 
plants  during  September,  as  they  can  be  put  out  during 
all  this  month.  But  it  is  desirable  to  get  them  into  the 
ground  as  early  as  possible,  to  secure  much  fruit  next 
season.  The  pot-grown  plants,  which  are  sent  with  their 
hall  of  earth  unbroken,  carefully  packed  in  baskets, 
while  a  litte  more  costly  for  packing  and  transportation, 
are  preferable,  as  they  can  be  set  in  the  ground  with  un¬ 
disturbed  roots,  and  go  right  on  growing  and  multiply¬ 
ing,  and  be  ready  for  pretty  full  fruit  next  year.  Layers 
sent  by  mail,  if  set  early  in  good  soil,  will  generally  mul¬ 
tiply  somewhat  now,  and  fruit  somewhat  next  year — de¬ 
pending  upon  the  location,  and  the  autumn  weather.  The 
plants  can  be  sent  safely  to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
or  Territories ;  but  the  expense  of  expressage  will  in 
most  cases  make  it  expedient  to  send  plants  by  mail  to- 
very  distant  points,  as  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Every  one 
can  best  learn  at  the  nearest  express  office,  as  to  the  cost 
of  expressage  for  a  basket-parcel  of  the  plants,  one  easily 
handled,  and  then  choose  the  kind  of  plants  accordingly. 

(sfc  The  regular  price  of  the  plants,  when  not  sent  as- 
premiums,  is  $1  per  dozen.  The  plants  sent  by  mail  are 
prepaid;  the  pot-grown  plants  arc  sent  by  express,  the- 
carriage  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver.) 

SPECIAL  PREMIUM. 

A -For  SI  .50,  The  American  Agriculturist  will  be- 
mailed  12  months  to  any  address,  and  the  sender- 
will  be  presented  with  One  Bozen  BID- 
WELL  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  to  be  sent  by 
mail,  or  (the  pot  grown)  by  express,  as  desired  (see 
sN  above).  N .  B . — By  adding  20  cents  extra  on  each 
subscription,  the  paper  will  be  sent  from  October 
1881  to  December  1882  (or  15  months). 

B.  — For  tbree  subscriptions  sent  as  above  (A)  by  one 

person,  9  extra  plants  will  be  added  (making  45  in. 
all);  all  plants  must  go  in  one  parcel  to  one  address. 

C. — For  five  subscriptions  sent  as  above,  by  one  per¬ 

son,  20  extra  plants  will  be  added  (80  in  all)  to  go 
in  one  parcel  to  one  address.— Any  additional 
names  over  five,  plants  in  the  same  proportion  (at 
the  rate  of  80  plants  for  five  subscriptions.) 

*  *  The  offers  B.  and  C.  are  based  on  less  cost  for 
* '  plants  and  packing,  when  sent  in  parcels  of  50,. 
or  100  and  upwards.  The  plants  are  packed  and 
forwarded  for  ns,  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Roc,  whose  success¬ 
ful  care  and  skill  in  this  are  everywhere  known. 


American  Forestry  Abroad.— That  great 
interest  is  felt  abroad  in  all  that  relates  to  Ameri¬ 
can  Forestry  is  shown  by  the  publication  in  a  recent 
printing  of  “The  Gardener’s  Chronicle ”  (London) 
of  the  portraits  of  three  of  those  most  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  gathering  statistics  on  our  forestry  for  the 
census.  The  picture  occupies  a  full  page  of  the 
“  Chronicle,”  and  includes,  besides  the  Chief  of  the 
Forestry  Department  of  the  Census,  Prof.  Chas.  S. 
Sargent,  of  Harvard ;  Dr.  George  Engelmann,  of 
St.  Louis,  the  great  authority  on  the  Coniferae,  or 
Bine  FamUy,  and  Mr.  Frank  Skinner,  Secretary. 
It  may  be  stated  that  these  gentleman  have  6pent 
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some  months  in  exploring  the  forests  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  other  points  of  the  far  West,  and  have  re¬ 
turned  with  valuable  specimens  and  useful  mate¬ 
rial.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  recognize  the  importance 
of  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  Prof.  Sargent 
and  his  associates. 


Bees  and  Grapes.— While  many  assert  that 
bees  greatly  injure  grapes,  others  declare  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  honey  bee  to  rupture  the  skin  of 
the  grape,  and  that  whenever  bees  are  found  feed¬ 
ing  upon  the  juice,  it  is  only  when  the  skin  has  been 
previously  broken  by  wasps.  Without  attempting  to 
decide  whether  or  not  the  bees  are  equally  guilty, 
Mr.  J.  Simmons,  Pottsville,  Pa.,  sends  us  his  reme¬ 
dy  against  all  the  insects  that  prey  upon  the  fruit. 
After  having  lost  about  half  of  his  crop  of  the  “Sa¬ 
lem,”  he  found,  after  atrial  of  two  years, that  by  put¬ 
ting  small  bunches  of  Tansy,  the  fresh  herb,  about 
a  yard  apart  along  his  grape  trellis,  or  arbor,  that  the 
insects  are  driven  off,  and  his  fruit  is  untouched. 


Railway  Horse-Powers  supply  the  most  com¬ 
pact  and  convenient  method  of  utilizing  the  power  of 
horses  for  almost  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery,  from 
churning,  turning;  grindstones,  wood  sawing,  feed  cut¬ 
ting,  up  to  threshing  grain.  The  former  objection  that 
they  were  hard  upon  the  horses,  is  mainly  obviated  by 
many  recent  improvements,  among  which  are  lightening 
the  track  weight,  using  larger  and  firmer  wheels,  and 
smoother  chilled  bearings,  thus  lessening  friction. 
Gearing  the  bottom  as  well  as  the  top  of  the  track  to  the 
power-wheel  does  away  with  the  former  jerky  motion, 
so  wearing  both  to  the  animals  and  machinery.  Lessen¬ 
ing  the  inclination  of  the  track  puts  the  animal  in  a 
more  natural  condition.  These  and  other  improvements 
are  claimed  for  the  Union  Horse-Power  Machine  made 
by  Messrs.  W.  L.  Boyer  &  Co. 


Tlie  N.  C.  Fruit  Growers’  Association 

has  prepared  and  sent  out  to  the  various  fruit  growers 
in  the  State,  circulars  of  inquiry  to  be  filled  up  and  sent 
to  the  Secretary.  These  inquiries  are  framed  with  a  view 
to  draw  out  experience  on  all  important  points  relating 
to  each  kind  of  fruit.  When  the  replies  are  properly 
digested,  they  can  not  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  the 
people  of  the  State,  as  well  as  to  those  who  propose  to 
emigrate  to  it.  The  Secretary  of  the  Association  is  S. 
Otho  Wilson,  Raleigh. 


Tlie  American  Veterinary  College. — The 

announcement  of  this  institution  is  at  hand ;  the  course 
will  commence  next  month,  and  full  particulars  may  be 
learned  by  addressing  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty,  Dr.  A. 
Liautard,  at  the  College.  This  gives  us  an  opportunity 
to  say  that  the  career  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  is  one  of 
great  promise  to  those  who  are  properly  fitted  for  it.  A 
young  man  whose  tastes  naturally  incline  him  towards 
the  medical  profession,  may  well  consider  whether,  as  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  he  may  not  attain  greater  eminence 
than  to  enter  the  over-crowded  ranks  of  theM.D.’s.  That 
he  can  sooner  be  successful  in  a  pecuniary  sense  we  do 
not  doubt.  Veterinarians  have  already  made  for  them¬ 
selves  a  scientific  position,  and  are  no  longer  ranked 
as  “  cow  doctors.”  All  over  the  country  there  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  skilled  veterinarians,  and  it  is  because  these 
are  not  at  hand  that  the  practice  falls  into  the  hands  of 
the  uneducated  and  the  unskilled.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
honorable  profession,  and  the  field  it  opens  for  distinc¬ 
tion,  in  the  way  of  making  new  investigations  and  new 
discoveries,  is  vastly  wider  than  in  the  regular  medical 
ranks.  There  are  several  good  schools,  the  name  of  one 
of  which  we  have  here  given. 


Crops  in  New  York  State.— The  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  has  240  report*  from  54  of  the  57  coun¬ 
ties,  on  the  state  of  crops  August  1. — Of  227  reports  on 
CORN,  119  say  “Poor”;  33  “Very  Poor”;  53  “Aver¬ 
age;”  16  “Good;”  only  6  “Very  Good.”.. ..WHEAT : 
22  counties  report  estimated  average  yield  per  acre,  20 
bushels  ;  4  of  21  to  22  bush.  ;  2  of  25  to  26  bush. ;  2  of  27 
bush,  (the  highest) ;  6  of  19  bush. ;  9  of  18  bush. ;  6  of  17 
bush. ;  2  of  16  bush. ;  5  of  15  bush. ;  1  of  14  bush. ;  and  1 
(Dutchess)  of  10  bush.— The  15  N.  W.  counties,  Erie 
to  Onondaga  (the  “  Genesee  ”  Wheat  region)  report 
an  average  of  19  bush.  The  10  counties  eastward, 

Oswego,  Cortlandt,  etc.,  to  Herkimer,  18*  bush . HAY 

and  Pasturage,  generally  “Very  Good”  or  “Good” 
throughout  the  State.  POTATOES,  generally  reported 

“Average”  to  “  Very  Good.” _ APPLES  are  reported 

“light  crop”  in  Monroe  and  Yates  counties,  and  “Very 
light,”  or  “  almost  no  crop  ”  in  Orleans.  Wayne,  Seneca, 
Ontario,  Schuyler,  Oswego,  and  Greene  counties. 


RELIABLE  ADVERTISEMENTS. —  We 

try  to  make  our  advertising  pages  valuable  as  a  source 
of  TRUSTWORTHY  information  to  our  readers. — 
When  addressing  any  of  cmr  advertisers  state  that  you 
are  a  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  they 
will  know  what  we  expect  and  what  you  expect  of 
them  in  the  way  of  prompt  and  fair  treatment. 

SILOS  AND  ENSILAGE. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  Dr.  Geo.  Thur- 

ber’s  New  Volume  alluded  to  elsewhere,  on  “Si- 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONAN)  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING  — ' 

ROSES 

We  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES  for  Winter 
Bloom  and  Fall  Planting,  safely  by  mail,  at  all 
post-offices.  Five  Splendid  Varieties,  your  choice , 
all  labeled,  for  $1 ;  12  for  S3 ;  19  for  SC ;  26  for 

84;  35  for  85  5  75  for  810 ;  100  for  813.  Send 
for  our  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture,  and 
choose  from  over  500  Fiuest  Sorts.  Our  Great 
Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing  Roses. 

THE  DINGEE  &  GONARD  COM 

Rose-Growers,  West  Grove.  Chester  Co..  Pa 

los  and  Ensilage.”  It  gives  all  the  desired  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  preservation  of  fodder  corn,  and 

other  green  fodder  crops  by  the  new  process. 

The  illustrations  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 

Book.  It  it  sent.  Postpaid,  for  the  nominal  sum 

of  SO  cents. 

DIPLOMAS 

FOR 

Agricultural  Societies  and  Schools, 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Specimens  supplied  by 

THE  MAJOR,  KNAPP  LITH.  CO. 

56  and  58  Park  Place,  New  York. 

Bidwell  Strawberry 

Grown  in  Pots.  $1  per  doz. :  $4  per  100.  40  other  varieties. 
Catalogues  free.  JOS.  D.  FITTS,  Providence,  R.  I. 

TREES,  VINES, 
PLANTS,  BULBS. 

As  good  as  the  market  affords,  cheap.  Sending  by  mail  a 
specialty.  Bulb  Catalogue  and  price  lists  free. 

27th  Year.  400  Acres.  15  Greenhouses. 
STORRS,  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES  IN  LARGE  SUPPLY. 
Warranted  true  to  name.  Prices  low.  Also  the  celebratedl 

NEW  WHITE  GRAPE  PRENTISS. 

Also  Treks,  Smalt.  Fruits,  etc. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredouia,  N.  Y. 

SPORTSMAN’S  COMPANION. 

TYEACH  TREES  A  SPECIALTY.— Other  Fruit 
A  Trees  and  Plants  at  Low  Rates. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 

The  NEW  AUTUMN  EDITION  for  1881  is  just 
published. 

The  most  elegant  work  of  the  kind  ever  issued. 

The  new  edition  contains  over  90  illustrations  of  all  kinds 
of  game,  including  Bear,  Deer,  Foxes,  Eagles,  Geese,  Ducks, 
Swan,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  likewise  illustrated  with  engravings 
of  Horses,  Dogs,  Fishing  and  Hunting  Scenes,  etc.,  etc.  Sent 
free  on  receipt  of  three  cents  for  postage. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

Publishers  of  all  Sportsman’s  Books, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 

ApApe  \/l  M  CT  Q  from  White  Oak  Vine- 
L*  rvnrL  V  1  IM  t-  O  yards,  true  to  name  and 
warranted  as  such.  Strictly  first-class.  Have  a  large  stock 
to  select  from.  Price-List  sent  to  all  applicants  free.  Best 
of  references  given  from  those  who  have  used  my  stock,  if 
wanted. 

EVERETT  BROWN,  Bluff  Point  P.  0.,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y„ 

Hardy  Perennial  Plants 

Are  increasing  in  popularity  because  they  are 

Hardy,  their  roots  living  through  the  winter— and 
Perennial,  appearing  year  after  year  in  the  same  place. 
They  include  the  most  beautiful  kinds  that  bloom  all 
through  the  season,  from  earliest  spring  to  latest  fall. 

Autumn  is  in  many  cases  the  best  season  for  setting  out 
these  plants. 

Send  for  free  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  largest  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  Country— including  Hardy  Climbers,  Flowering 
Shrubs, Lilies,  Phloxes, Ferns,  etc.  Also  choice  native  plants.. 

WOOLSON  &  CO.,  Box  180,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

■70  YOUR  NAMES. "StatBIIOs 

JIB  New  styles,  by  best  artists:  Bouquets,  Birds ,  Gold 

■  II  Chromos^Lanascapes,  Water  Scenes,  etc. — no  two  alike. 

■  “  Agent’s  Complete  Sample  Book,25c.  Great  variety 
Advertising  and  Bevel-Edge  Cards.  Lowest  prices  to  dealers 
and  printers.  lOO  Samples  Fancy  Advertising  Cards ,  dOc* 

Address  STEVENS  BROS.,  Box  22,  Nortliford,  Ct. 

im  T1  A  TTfM  t0  sdl  °ur  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Sam- 
11  I A  1  1 J  PJ?\l  MITTEN  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

SHELLERS. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  CHROMO  CARDS, 

/■  1  with  name,  10c.,  post-paid. 

^  ”  G.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

Our  “  A.  B.  C.”  Superior  to  any  ever  Sold. 

Warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

HAY  CUTTERS, 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

a.  is,  com;  a  co., 

197  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

A  /V  GILT  EDGE  AND  CHROMO  CARDS 

/B|  1  with  name,  10c.  Book  of  Samples,  25c. 

JL  V/  F.  M.  SHAW  &  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

pf  f\  CARDS,  Chromo,  Motto,  Roses,  &c„  all 

^||  new  style,  name  on,  10c.  Samples  10c. 

G.  A.  SPRING,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

ACME  pbitei™?  HARROW,, 

ft  Clod  Crustier  and  Leveler. 

JL  J.  The  best  tool  in  the  world  for  preparing  seed  bed  for- 
- winter  grain. 

PT  A~\  NEW  CHROMOS,  no  two  alike,  with  name, 

■  1  H  10c;  40  transparent,  10c. 

WISE  &  CO.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

P*  f\  Elegant  Chromo  Cards,  name  on,  10c.  10 

'hi  ■  Packs  and  Agent’s  Sample  Book,  $1 . 

STAR  CARD  CO.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

ft  M  D  "T'  LJ  A  M  n  Writing  thoroughly  taught. 
InUH  1  nAIMU  by  mail  or  personally. 
iVtnations  procured  for  pupils  when  competent. 
Uend  for  circular.  W.  G.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Especially  adapted  to  hard  clay  where  other  Harrows 

A  A  S IS  &  ISIS©.,  Manufacturers, 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  &  22  College  Place,  New  York. 

mm  u  l  b  m 
UgrasseI^ 
typ  OUQUETliP 

J.  C.  VAUGHAN, 

l  IMPORTER, 

42  La  Salle  St., 

J  C H IC  AGO. 

OUR  SUPERB  ILLUSTRATED  CATA¬ 
LOGUE, 

September  Edition  just  issued,  for  Farmers,  Stock-raisers, 
Gardeners,  House-keepers,  for  Florists,  Fruit-growers, 
Architects,  and  Artisans.  Describes  all  the  leading  works 
published  on  these  subjects.  Elegantly  illustrated  with 
more  than  125  engravings.  Contains  80  pages,  making  a 
beautiful  picture  book.  The  new  edition  contains  very- 
handsome  Illustrations  of  animals,  birds,  plants,  buildings, 
farm  scenes,  etc.,  etc.  Sent  tree  on  receipt  of  5  cents  for 
postag?. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

Publishers  of  Rural  Books, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 

FARMERS,  SPORTSMEN,  EVERYBODY 

Should  have  the 

HEW  SUN  SHADE, 

An  article  of  wonderful  ingenuity  and  simplicity,  and  fully 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  nses  of  those  who  labor,  or  may 
be  otherwise  employed  in  the  hot  sun  or  rain.  It  leaves 
your  hands  free  and  head  untouched,  is  easily  adjusted, 
elevated,  inclined,  taken  oft  or  put  on  as  a  common  hat. 
Full  directions  accompany  each  shade. 

Price  complete  $1 .15,  or  forwarded  to  any  address  tn  United 
States  or  Canadas,  postage  or  express  prepaid,  for  $1.49. 
Address  SPORTSMEN’S  DEPARTMENT, 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Farm  Library  in  One  Volume. 

CABMINBFOB  PROFIT 

The  Standard  Agricultural  Book,  New.  Accurate,  Com¬ 
prehensive,  Complete.  Adapted  to  all  sections  of  the 
Country.  Sure  Guide  to  Success.  Tells  How  to  Make  the 
Farm  ray.  860  pages.  140 Illustrations.  Agents  Wanted. 
Liberal  Terms.  Rapid  Sales.  A  $5.00  book  for  $3.00.  For 
full  descriptive  circulars  and  terms,  address 
J.  c.  McCURDY  € fe  Co.,  Philadelphia,  pa. 


CHEAPEST 

0  books 


Macaulay’s  History  ol 
England, 5  largel2mc 
vols.,  cloth,  gilt,  onlj 
$2.00. 

Macaulay’s  Essays,  8 
large  l2mo  volumes, 
cloth. only  $1.50. 

Favorite  Pronouncing 
Dictionary,  a  com¬ 
plete  Dictionary, 
cloth,  only  15  cents. 


Shakespeare’s  Complete  Works, 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
black  and  gold,  only  50  cents. 

TaiDe’s  History  of  English  Liter- 
ature.  1  handsome  l2mo  volume, 
cloth,  only  50  cents. 

Other  books  equally  low. 

Full  descriptive  catalogue  Free. 

MANHATTAN  BOOK  CO., 

P.0.  Box  4580.  16  West  14th  St. ,  New  York. 


NTHE 

World 


AUTOMATIC  CABINET -PUAY  ANY  TUNE. 


Music,  4c.P©r  foot.  Illustrated  Catalogues  free. 

THEO.  J.  H  ARBACH,  809  Mlbert  St.,Philadelphia,  Pa . 

ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE! 

This  College  is  thoroughly  furnished  for  giving  a 
superior  education  in  College  and  Eclectic  Courses  of  Study, 
and  also  in  Music  and  Art.  Heated  by  steam  and  furnished 
with  an  elevator.  By  reason  of  its  endowment  its  charges 
are  i unusually  moderate.  Send  for  Catalogue  to 
_ Ret.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  Pres.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

VASSAR  COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

For  the  LIBERAL  EDUCATION  of  WOMEN. 

Examinations  for  entrance.  Sept  14th.  Catalogues  sent  on 
application  to  W.  E.  Dean,  Registrar. 

FOR  SAEE— A  Weekly  Agricultural  and  Family  News¬ 
paper  of  over  twelve  years'  standing,  together  with  a 
popular  job  printing  office  in  connection  therewith.  Office 
thoroughly  furnished  with  presses,  steam  power,  etc. 
Located  In  a  flourishing  city  in  New  York  State. 

Address  GEO.  D.  HULL,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS 

WE 

WANT 

you 


EVERYWHERE  to  sell  our  combined  TO  WEI. 
RACK  AND  WALL  PROTECTOR,  $5.00tO$10 
per  day.  Circulars  free. 

PAGE  MEG.  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


and  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  Send  stamp 
for  116-page  illustrated  Catalogue. 

McALLIS  1'EK,  M’Pg  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y 


f  m  T)  A  ATC  to  sel1  our  Hand-Printing  Rubber 
JL  X  X  A  X  tJ  Stamps.  Samples  free. 
_ G.  A.  HARPER  &  BRO.,  Cleveland,  O. 

A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Bcck  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
"  '  Leghorns,  another  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 

“FOREST  AE  STBSil" 

The  American  Sportsman’s  Journal. 

DEVOTED  TO 

NATURAL  HISTORY, 

FISH  CULTURE, 

FISHING, 

SHOOTING, 

THE  HOC}, 

THE  RIFLE, 

And  YACHTING. 

Discusses  Questions  of  Life  Interest  to  every 
Farmer  in  America. 

Send  for  a  Sample  Copy. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO., 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


MEDAL  MACHINES. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 


First  Premiums  at  all  Competitive  Trials. 

Railway,  Chain  anil  Lever  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Threshers  and 
Shakers,  Clover  Hallers,  Feed  Cutters, 
Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Corn  Cultivators, 
Horse  Pitchforks,  Shingle  Machines, 
Straw  Preserving  Rye  Thresh¬ 
ers,  Portable  Steam-Engines, 

Cider  and  Wine-Mills  and 
Presses.  Dog  and  Pony 
Powers,  etc.,  etc. 

WHEELER  &  ME  LICK  CO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  circular  and  report  of  Centennial  trial. 


Rifles,  Shot-Suns,  Pistols, 

Of  Every  Description. 


To  meet  the  wishes  and  constant  inquiries  from  our 
readers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  we  have  a  Depart¬ 
ment  specially  devoted  to  supplying  whatever  may  be 
desired,  in  the  way  of  good  GUNS,  etc.,  of  any  and  all 
kinds;  Ammunition,  Equipments,  Tents, 
Hammocks,  and  Camping  Outfits  generally  ; 
Fishing  Tackle,  Stuffed  Birds,  etc.,  etc.  In¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  all  these  matters  cheerfully  given. 

SHOT-GUNS. 

Muzzle-loading,  double-barrel,  London  make,  genuine  twist 

barrels .  . $11.00 

Breech-loading,  double-barrel,  made  by  Wm.  Moore  &  Co., 

London,  twist  barrels,  12-bore,  $20 . 10-bore,  $20.75. 

Double  and  single  barrel  breech-loaders,  made  by  Rem¬ 
ington,  Parker,  Colt,  and  other  reliable  manufacturers. 

RIFLES. 

Remington’s  New  Frontier  Rifle,  9  shots,  24-inch  barrel, 
uses  Government  cartridges  (45-caliber) . $22.00 

Also,  all  varieties  of  Rifles,  made  by  Remington,  Win¬ 
chester,  Sharp,  Ballard,  Smith  &  Wesson,  Stevens,  etc.,  in¬ 
cluding  Repeaters,  Hunting  and  Target  Rifles,  of  various 
calibers,  both  breech  and  muzzle  loaders. 

REVOLVERS. 

Excellent  5-shot,  guaranteed  Steel  Barrel  and  Cylinder 
82  caliber,  for  long  or  short  Cartridge.  Sent  post-paid  by 

mail  for  $2.50 _ Also  a  22-caliber  Steel  Barrel  and  Cylinder, 

7-shot,  for  $1.25  by  mail. 

Also  :  Remington’s,  Colt’s,  Smith  &  Wesson’s,  and  all  the 
other  first-class  Revolvers,  from  $3  up  to  $25. 

AMMUNITION. 

Cartridges,  Brass,  and  Paper  Shells,  Caps,  Wads,  etc.,  etc. 

FISHING  TACKLE. 

Rods,  Reels,  Lines,  Hooks,  Artificial  Bait,  Flies,  Spoons 
etc.  Tents,  Hammocks,  and  Camping  Out-fits  generally. 

STUFFED  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 

in  great  variety ;  also  Taxidermist's  Supplies.  Skins  of  all 
kinds,  stufled  and  mounted. 

tfif  All  residing  near,  or  visiting  the  city,  are  invited  to 
call  and  see  the  stock. 

PRICE  CATALOGUES  FREE. 

Illustrated  Sportsman’s  Catalogue  of  Books,  etc., 
mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  two  S-cent  stamps. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

751  Broadway,  New  York, 
(Opposite  Astor  Place.) 
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HE  PEOPLE  HAVE  PROCLAIMED— 

THE  CLYDESDALE 

THE  KING  OF  DRAFT  HORSES. 
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POWELL  BROTHERS, 

Sprinqbobo,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa.,  the  most  extensive  im¬ 
porters  in  America  of  CLYDESDALES,  the  best  breed  of 
Draft  Horses  in  the  World.  Eight  importations  for  1881  al¬ 
ready  received,  and  others  on  the  way  from  Scotland. 

Also  breeders  of  Tkotting-Bred  Roadsters,  and  im¬ 
porters  and  breeders  of  Holstein  and  Devon  Cattle. 
Catalogues  sent  free.  Correspondence  solicited.  Mention 
American  Agriculturist. 


THE  NEW  SHEEP  DIP. 

Little’s  Chemical  Fluid. 

(Patented  in  U.  S.  July  3,  1877.) 

The  cheapest  and  best  Dip  of  the  day ;  Is  fast  superseding 
all  others. 

Increased  growth  and  improved  quality  of  the  wool  more 
than  pays  cost  of  the  Dip. 

Price  per  gallon,  $1.80;  10  gallons  and+pwards  at  $1.65. 
Send  stamp  for  U.  S.  testimonials  to 

T.  W.  LAWFORD,  Gen’l  Agent, 

No.  296  E.  Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  Md, 


TAXIDERMIST  SUPPLIES. 
Bird  Skins.  Glass  dyes. 

For  Stufled  Birds  and  Animals. 

Send  Stamp  for  New  and  Reduced  Price  List. 

A.  J.  COLBURN, 

31  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


TO  KEEP  H  BfflMk  BpO)  or  prevent 

^  Cf  iOErf  FESMESTi- 

SWEET  ■  ■#  BH  ■  UL  tion. 

USE 

IMPROVEDPRESERVINC  POWDER 

It  does  not  impair  the  taste  or  flavor,  is  thoroughly 
reliable  and  absolutely  harmless  to  the  human  system. 

Send  35  cts.  for  a  sample,  forwarded  free ;  sufficient  for 
40  gallons.  One  pound,  sufficient  for  8  Bbls.,  $1.50,  re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  charges,  or  $1.80  by  mall,  prepaid.  Price 
lower  in  larger  quantities. 

W.  ZINSSER  &  CO..  197  William  St.,  New  York. 


(ri?£fp*s? 

Grater 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERY 
PRESS  CO, 
SEND  SYRACUSE.N.Y. 

FOR 

Circular. 


Branch  Office,  15  Park  Row,  New  York. 


mk 


PATENTED 
1 87+. 


_  Composed 
largely  of  powder- 


lubricator  _ 

because  it  does  not  gum,  but  forms  a 
highly  polished  surface  over  the  axle,  re¬ 
ducing  friction  and  lightening  the  draft. 
It  is  the  cheapest  because  it  costs  no  more 
than  Inferior  brands,  and  one  box  will  do 
the  work  of  two  of  any  other  Axle  Crease 
made.  It  answers  equally  as  well  for  Harvesters, 
Mill  Gearing,  Threshing  Machines,  Corn-Planters, 

Carrir  —  - -  *  '  - - 

CUA 

For  si  ■ _  .  _ 

Cyclopedia  of  Things  Worth  Knowing  mailed  free. 

MICA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

31  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


AGENTS  WANTED  WIUERE 

to  sell  the  best  Family  Knitting  Machine  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Will  knit  a  pair  of  stockings,  with  HEEL  and 
TOE  complete.  In  20  minutes.  It  will  also  knit  a  great 


_ ipl 

variety  of  fane. _ _ _ -  . 

market.  Send  for  circular  and  terms  to  the  Twombly 
Knitting  Machine  Co.,  409  W ashfngton  St.,  Boston, Mass, 


icy-work  for  which  there  is  always  a  ready 
10] 


1881.] 
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HOUSEKEEPERS, 

Tie  Me  WasSilioarfl; 

Is  Still  the  Best. 


ATTENTION! 
The  Improved 

US$!©ft  CHUiRM. 


It  Is  Warranted  to  be 
,  all  rig-lit.  Yon  run  no 
risk  in  baying  one. 

Semi  for  Circulars  with  full 
I  details  of  either  or  both  these 

_ _  I  articles  to  the 

UNION  MANF’G  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Lactoscope 

by  which  the  percentage  of  cream  In  milk  can  be  de¬ 
termined  easily  and  accurately  in  3  minutes.  Invaluable  to 
every  dairyman  and  milk  dealer.  Send  for  circular. 

ELMORE  &  RICHARDS, 

4  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

"““the  '“LILLY” ' 

BUTTER-WORKER 


Sweeps  the  Field. 

Special  Premium  of  a  Silver 
Medal  at  late  Pennsylvania  State 
Fair.  First  Premium  at  the 
late  Connecticut  State  Fair,  and 
at  Dairymen’s  and  County  Fairs 
innumerable. 

For  ease  and  thorough  work  it 
is  absolutely  unequaled. 

Circulars  free. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBELS, 

No.  316  Race  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Rectangular  and 
Square  BOX 

Cheapest  aud  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  eacu  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  Lever  Butter 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worber  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

CORNISH  &  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

mmS  AGENTS  WANTED  USUI 

S6©U.  -tlx© 

CAKE  AND  BAKING  PAN. 

WILL  SELL  ON  SIGHT  TO  EVERY  HOUSEKEEPER. 

The  success  of  our  agents  proves  it  to  be  the  best  sell¬ 
ing  article  in  the  market-.  One  agent,  made  @120  in  2 
weeks,  another  @95  in  10 flays.,  another  $41  in  4  days. 
Boxing  and  Freight  Free  to  Agents.  Send  for  circulars 
to  nearest  address.  SHEPABD  A  C©., 

Cincinnati,  «».,  or  St.  Louis,  3So. 

For  Buildings. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  aud 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Made 
also  into  Carpetings,  Rugs,  etc.  Send 
lor  circular  and  samples. 

C.  J.  FAY,  Canute  n ,  Bf,  J. 

WASHER  CUTTER. 

'Pat.  July  15,  1379).  Cuts  Washers  of 
Leather  or  Rubber  for  carriages,  wagons, 
mowing  machines,  and  small  machinery, 
from  >£  to  5  inches  in  diameter.  The  best 
and  cheapest  Washer  Cutter  made.  Sent 
bv  mail,  prepaid  to  any  address,  on  receipt 
of  50  cents.  Liberal  discount  to  Agents. 
WILLARD  BROS.  &  BARTLEY, 
_ Cleveland,  O. 

HARNESS. 

A  Rood,  Substantial  Single  Harness. 

Hand-made,  full  nickel-plated  for  $13  50.  Call  and  see 
or  send  for  sample.  Also  a  complete  assortment  of  RIDING 
SADDLES,  BRIDLES.  CARRIAGE  ROBES  and  DUST¬ 
ERS,  HORSE  CLOTHING  and  NETS. 

C.  B.  SMITH  5s  CO.,  40  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

THOR  SALE.— An  interest  in  STOCK  FARM  OF  800 
.T  ACRES,  meadow  and  grazing  land ;  fine  stream  of 
water;  suitable  buildings;  three  miles  to  railroad  station: 
and  fine  herd  of  full  blood  and  grade  Shorthorn  Cattle  of 
milking  stock.  Constant  home  market  for  butter  and  beef 
at  good  prices.  To  a  person  with  Five  Thousand  Dollars  to 
Invest,  and  competent  to  assume  management  of  Dairy  De¬ 
partment,  advantageous  offers  will  be  made.  Address, 

C.  W.  HULL,  Hancock,  Stevens  Co.,  Minnesota. 


University  of  tlie  State  of  lew  York. 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October, 
eaeli  year.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  A.  LIAUTARD,  M.D.V.S., 

Beau  of  the  Faculty. 

Uiiversitj  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Columbia  Veterinary  College, 

And  School  of  Comparative  Medicine. 

217  EAST  34 tli  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
Regular  Term  opened  Oct.  5,  1881. 

This  College  is  decidedly  the  best  in  the  country  for  ob¬ 
taining  a  thoroughly  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of 
veterinary  medicine.  Instruction  is  given  on  the  plan  fol¬ 
lowed  by  our  best  human  medical  schools.  For  catalogues 
and  further  Information,  apply  to  Dean  E.  S.  BATES,  M.  D. 
V.  S.,  217  E.  34th  Street,  New  York. 

THOROUGHBRED  &  CROSS-BREED  JERSEY  STOCK. 

ID  Thorougnbred  Heifers  and  Cows,  3  to  8  years  old. 

5  “  Bulls,  8  months  to  3  years  old. 

10  “  Heifers,  6  to  8  months  old. 

5  “  Yearlings  past,  in  calf. 

All  the  above  are  registered  or  entitled  to  registry  in  the 
A.  J.  C.  Club  Register. 

25  Cross-breed  Heifers  and  Cows  2  to  7  years  old.  These 
are  a  mixture  of  the  two  breeds,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires,  the 
best  Family  or  Butter  Cows  I  have  ever  bred.  All  are  rich 
milkers  and  butter-makers.  Some  of  them  2-lb.  Cows.  No 
printed  circulars  issued.  My  prices  range  from  $45  for  a 
high  grade  Heifer  calf,  to  $500  for  the  best  thoroughbred 
Cow.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  examine  the  Stock  la  per¬ 
son,  in  preference  to  mv  own  selection. 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 

I.  X.  L. 

FEED  MILL 

Ail  Iron  but  the  Hopper. 

Cheap,  Effective,  &  Durable, 
CAN  BE  RUN  BY  ANY 
POWER. 

Capacity  from  6  to  SO  bush- 
'  els  per  hour,  according  to 
size.  Send  for  Catalogue 
“  A  ”  and  prices. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill. 

SALEM  IRON  WORKS,  SALEM,  N.  C.  2 

G.  A.  HEGE 

Peoprietob. 

Manufacturers  of 

CIRCULAR 

SAW 

^  The  Simplest, 
Cheapest,  Best,  cad 
Accurate.  With  liege’s 
Improved  Universal  Log  Beam, 
Rectilinear,  Simultaneous  Set  Works, 
Double  Eccentric  Friction  Feed. 

Farm  Grist  Mills 

And  Corn  Shelters. 
OYER  25  000  NOW  IN  USE, 

Every  Machine  is  fully  War¬ 
ranted.  Price  of  Mills,  $15  to  $33. 
Shelters,  $3.  Don't  buy  a  Mill  or 
Shellcr  until  you  have  seen  our  terms 
and  Illustrated  Circular.  Address 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

EUEEXA  XE02T  HOOPING  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


CURRIER’S  PATENT  ROOFING, 

19  EAST  SECOND  ST.,  CINCINNATI. 

TAYLOR  1,  2,  AND  4-H0RSE  POWER. 

Runs  Feed  Mills,  Feed 
Cutters,  Shellers,  Ele¬ 
vators,  Chnrns.  Saws, 
Pumps, etc.  Overhead, 
out  of  dirt  and  snow. 
Simplest,  cheapest, 
best.  Dealers  in  Ma¬ 
chines  Of  all  kinds. 
Send  for  circulars  to 

. . nuns.  TAYLOR  HORSE 

Bill  POWER  COMPANY. 
First  Premium  everywhere.  23  South  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
$1.25  per  year.  Also  the  American 
Poultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
Inexistence.  $1.50  per  year.  Botn 
■  ~1.00.  Asa  - 


papei _ .  . . 

of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nino 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 

bi  ..iwwfnwfww 

HoveSty  incubator. 

I  offer  this  as  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  best  Incubator  in 
the  market.  Costing  less  than  3  cts. 
per  day  for  oil.  Holds  1©0  Eggs. 

Price,  $30.00,  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  Also  Novelty  Hydro 
Mothers.  Prices,  $10.50  x 
$12.50.  Circulars  givingfull  par¬ 
ticulars  on  application. 

A.  G.  ATKINS,  Orange.  N,  J, 

"OGO  MACHINES.— White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
JCJ  Also  P.  Rocks,  B.  B.  R.  Game,  Pit  Games,  and  B.  B.  R. 
G.  and  Gold  S.  Bantams,  at  $5  to  $10  per  trio.  Bronze  Tur¬ 
keys,  $8  to  $12  per  trio.  Shipped  in  fight  coops.  Circulars 
free,  HOMER  H.  HEWITT,  Williamsburg,  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 

“FOULED  ANGUS, 

FRANK  B.  REDFIELD,  of  Batavia,  New  York,  is  breed¬ 
ing  and  importing  these  famous  cattle. 

_ SEND  FOR  CATALOG  UE. 

ENGLISH  f  Yorkshires. 

My  herd  comprises  a  number  of  Imported  BOARS 
ana  SOWS,  selected  from  the  most  noted  prize-winning 
herds  of  England.  Also  a  number  of  choice  Sows,  Ameri¬ 
can  Bred  from  Imported  Sires  and  Sams,  of  the 
choicest  families.  Choice  Imported  aud  Home-bred  Pies 
always  on  hand  for  disposal.  Address 

C.  R.  KEEFER,  Cearfoss,  Md. 

ESSEX  PIGS  A  Specialty.* 

75  to  100  Pedigree  Pigs  for  delivery  in  June,  six 
weeks  to  two  months  old.  Write  for  prices. 

Also  Brown  Leghorn  (prize  winners  i  EGGS,  ©  $1  per  doz., 
and  B.  B.  R.  G.  Bantam  Eggs  for  Hatching  (imported),  @ 
$1.50  per  doz.,  in  new  baskets.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

C.  W.  CANFIELD,  Bradford  Co.,  Athens,  Pa. 


Now  on  hand  choice  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Yearlings 
and  Lambs.  Chester  White,  Yorkshire,  Berkshire,  Poland- 
China,  and  Jersey  Red  Pigs.  Also  a  fine  lot  of  genuine 
Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Pups.  Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Address,  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Penna., 

MIJTH’S 

HONEY  EXTRACTOR 


UNCAPPliG  KWIFE. 

The  Extractor  is  made 
of  all  metal  and  is  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  use, 
easily  cleaned,  and 
will  last  a  life-time. 

In  fact  they  have  only 
to  be  used  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  Every  Bee- 
Keeper  should  send 
for  my  circular  giving 
details  regarding  the 


care  of  bees,  aud  how  to  get  tlio 
most  Honey. 


LAS.  F.  MUTE,  No.  976 
Central  Ar„  Cincinnati,  O.  * 


FRIENDS  If  you  are  In  any  way  Interested. in' 

BEES  OK  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  hooks  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
‘ _ A.  I,  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

THE  SADDLE-HORSE. 

All  physicians  agree  that  here  e-back  riding  Is 
a  most  invigorating  and  enjoyable  exercise.  It* 
you  desire  yourself,  your  wife,  your  son©  and 
|  daughters,  to  become  expert  equestrians,  yon 
should  have  the  book  alluded  to  elsewhere,  eu- 
!  titled,  “  The  Saddle-Horse,  a  Complete  Guido 
for  Riding  and  Training.5* 

USE  THE  VERY  BEST. 

“  Trade  Mark.” 

A  N  N  A  T  T  O  . 

L.  E.  RANSOM,  34  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.  City. 
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ENJOY  A  CUP  OF  GOOD  TEA. 

3M  LBS.  of  our  celebrated 

SUN-SIN  CHOP  TEA, 


the  Finest  and  MOST  BENE* 
FICIAL  Imported,  sent  by 
Mail  on  receipt  of  $2.50,, 
postage  paid.  It  is  a  BLACK 
TEA,  with  a  GREEN  TEA 
flavor.  RECOMMENDED  to 
SUIT  ALE  TASTES.  Sam¬ 
ple  of  any  of  our  Teas  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  6  Cents.  Post¬ 
age-stamps  taken.  GOOD 
TEAS,  30c.,  35c.,  and  40c. 
EXCELLENT  TEAS,  50c.  & 
60c.  All  EXPRESS  Charges 
PAID  on  $5.00  Tea  orders. 

The  Great  American  TeaCo. , 

IMPORTERS, 

31  and  33  YESEY  ST., 

P.  (>.  Box  4235,  New  York. 


Fit 
i 

p< 

c: 


ARM  FOR  SALE.—  A  very  fine  SOracre  Farm,  well 
improved,  and  in  high  state  of  cultivation,  in  the  finest 
ortlon  of  Iowa,  in  the  midst  of  good  Society,  Schools, 
Miurches,  and  Railroads  ;  in  30  minutes  drive  of  Malvern, 
Mills  County,  at  crossing  of  the  two  greatest  trunk  line 
railways  in  the  West,  and  one  hour  from  Omaha. 

ESP” Preserve  this,  J.  M,  ROBINSON, 

Box  IT,  Malvern,  Mills  Co.,  Iowa. 

farms'  am©  homesT* 

In  Buchanan  County,  Iowa. 

Improved  Farms  and  wild  lands  for  sale  in  the  great  dairy 
and  stock  region  of  the  State.  Prices  from  $10  to  $35  per 
acre.  For  particulars  address  with  stamp 

SMEALLIE  &  SHELLITO, 

Independence,  Iowa. 

MARYLAND  FARMS  S7  to  925  per  acre.  Short 
winters,  breezy  summers,  healthy  climate.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburgh.Md. 

CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts ;  homes  or  Investments,  for  sale  hv 
MoAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IOWA 


For  Sale  by  the 

Iowa  It.  R.  Land  €o. 


Over  1,000,000  Acres 
of  Choice  Farming  Lands  in 
the  ^'ear  West. 


FARMS 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Branch  Office,  92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


UNION  PACIFIC  RY.  LINOS 

IN  NEBRASKA. 
Fertile  Soil,  Long  Sum¬ 
mers,  Short  Winters. 

Spechl  Inducements  to  Land  Seekers, 

Those  going  West  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  send  for  information,  which  will  be  mailed  free. 
Apply  to  LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 
Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Omaha,  Neb. 
ZW  Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


w.  S.  BLUNT’S 

IMPROVED  UMJVERSAL 

FORGE  PUMPS, 

These  Pumps  have  an  increased 
Btroke,  greater  power,  superiot 
finish,  and  beauty  of  design. 

They  can  be  placed  in  any  desired 
position,  as  the  Working  Head 
rotates. 

The  upper  Nozzle  offers  a 
straight  water  way  through  the 
Pump,  saving  much  friction 
■when  filling  a  tank.  Hose  can 
be  used  at  either  Nozzle,  if  de- 
Blred.  A  full  assort¬ 
ment  of  these  Pumps 
constantly  on  hand, 
for  the  house,  and  for 
out-door  wells  of  the 
greatest  depth.  For 
power  and  reliability, 
these  Pumps  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed. 

Complete  outfits  furnished  to 
order,  and  advice  given  on  all 
questions  relating  to  Water 
Supply.  Send  for  circulars. 

W.  S.  BLUNT, 

■5*4  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 

San  Francisco,  Cal., 

Dunham,  Carrigan  &.  Co. 

Agoncy  for  Pacific  Coast. 

Boston  Mass 

A-  M.  Morton  &  Co„  New  England  Agency. 

W,  6.  BEUyT,  94  Bcekuiau  St.,  New  York, 


B.&MR5kg 

aNQ 

1  HEBRASKABV 


600,000  Acres  for  Sale 

f/laps,  Pamphlets  and  full  information  FREE. 
Address  Land  Com’rB.  &  M.  R.R.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


GRATEFUL  -  COMFORTING. 

EPPS’  COCOA 

BREAKFAST, 

( ( T)Y  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern 
_D  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  ana  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  Breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicatelv  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet 
that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  are  floating  around  us,  ready  to  attack  wherever 
there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by 
keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly 
nourished  frame.” — Civil  Service  Gazette.  Made  simply  with 
boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  in  tins  (only  Y-Vo  and  lb).  labeled 
JAMES  EPPS  &  CO., Homoeopathic  Chemists, London, Eng, 
New  York  and  Chicago:  Smith  &  Yandebbeejs. 

Koof  Cresting  aM  Finis, 

A  Large  Variety  of  Styles. 
Wrought  Iron  and  Wire  Fences 
for  Residences  and  Public  Grounds. 
E.  T.  BARNUM, 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
stating  what  Is  wanted. 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Year ,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 

[ALL  TOST  F1VEE.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . $4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  SI. 20  each. 

Six  Subscriber's  one  year... . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ton  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free, 
©uly  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $t  each.] 
Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each. . .  .£S!“Subscripti©ns  casbeginatany  time. 

Tlie  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cent9  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
except  to  British  Honduras.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  38cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid.. . .  .Remittances,  pay¬ 
able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  he  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders  ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  .Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  39  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  stylo  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  centB  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  24  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each  ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club, 


(Write  for  particulars :  mention  this  publication.) 

THE 

AUTOMATIC 

or  “NO  TENSION”  Silent  Sewing  Machine. 

Differs  in  a5!  essential  respects  from  every 
oiher  Machine ! -  Duly  ITSaeltine  without 
Tension,  Bobbin  or  Siititi ie  !  -  ©nly  reaily 
Lighl-Runuing  Machine!  -  Only  Machine 
with  Stitch-Regulator!— Easiest  to  work! 
—Fastest!— US akes  Strongest  Seam!— Abso¬ 
lutely  without  ©anger  to  Health  ! 
Adapted  for  Hand  or  Treadle. 

Direct  Correspondence  solicited. 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO.,  65S  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Invalid  rolling  chair 

(RECLINING) 

__  A  Prleel©s«  fo©oa 
t©  A  Isos®  wk©  ar©  / 
unable  to  walk,  if 
Hon-  A.  H.  Stephens,  I 
iM.  C.,  and  hundreds  \ 

?©£  others  use  them.* 

Send  for  Circular  to  _ 

FOILBXNd  CBLAJU&  CO*»  N@w  Ha¥@n@  Coam® 


ROBBINS  FAMILY  WASHER 

is  seif-operating  requires  no  rubbing  or 
other  labor,  does  not  wear  or  yellow  the 
clothes,  and  works  in  any  boiler  or  wash  pot. 
Sent  prepaid  to  any  Railroad  Express  Office 
east  of  Rocky  mountains  on  receipt  of  $3.50. 
Good  Agents  wanted,  male  and  female. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular,  testi¬ 
monials,  references.  &c.,  to 

BIS  SELL  M’F’G  CO., 

BO  Barclay  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


JOSEPH  GILLOJT  S 

.  STEEL  PENS 

SotoBrALL  DEALERS  ThpoughoutThcWORLD, 
G  OLD  MEDAL  PARI  S  EXPO  SITION-I87S. 


PEisrsioNs. 

Every  wound  or  Injury,  even  by  accident,  or  any  disease, 
entitles  a  soldier  of  tne  late  war  to  a  pension.  All  Pensions 
by  the  law  of  January,  1879,  begin  back  at  date  of  discharge 
or  death  of  the  soldier.  All  entitled  should  apply  at  once. 
Thousands  who  are  now  drawing  pension  are  entitled  to  an 
increase.  Soldiers  and  widows  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  Mex¬ 
ican  war  are  entitled  to  pensions.  Thousands  are  yet  entitled 
to  bounty,  but  do  not  know  it.  Fees  in  all  cases  $10.  Pav 
for  every  description  of  war  claims  collected.  Employ  ah 
Attorney  residing  in  Washington,  who  can  give  persouaL at¬ 
tention  to  your  business.  American  and  Foreign  patents  ob¬ 
tained  on  short  notice.  Land  warrants  procured,  bought 
and  sold.  Homestead  claims  prosecuted.  Send  two  stamps  for 
pension  and  bounty  laws.  Address,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 
U.  S.  Claim  Agent,  Lock  Box  422,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ADVERTISING-  RATES, 
American  Agriculturist. 

ENCililSII  EWITIOIV. 

Ordinary  rages.  $1  „0O  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  $1.25  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page— $1. 50  per  line. 

Pagenexttn  Reading  and  bast  Cover  Page— $8.00  perllne. 
No  advertisement  taken  lor  less  than  $3  „60  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

CJEKMAN  MHTIOUT. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  20  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  insertion. 
S^“No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDO  COMPANY,  751  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Our  Standard  Farm  Books 
for  September, 

Full  of  Invaluable  Information, 
Hints  and  Suggestions. 

Sent  Post-paid  on  Receipt  of  Price. 

BATTY’S  PRACTICAL,  TAXIDERMY, 

125  Illustrations.  Recognized  authority.  The  author 
had  16  years’  experience .  $1.50 

KEEPING  ONE  COW  PROFITABLY. 

Illustrated  with  full  page  engravings  of  the  most 

desirable  Dairy  Cows . $1.00 

HERBERT’S  HINTS  TO  HORSE  KEEP¬ 
ERS . $1.75 

STONEHENGE  ON  THE  HORSE,  IN  THE 

STABLE  AND  THE  FIELD . .  $2.00 

OCR  FARMER’S  ACCOUNT  BOOK.  M. 

J.  Lawrence . - . $1.00 

BUTTER  AND  BUTTER  MAKING.  Haz¬ 
ard  .  25c. 

BARN  PLANS  AND  OUTBUILD¬ 
INGS,  257  Illustrations  and  Designs . $1.50 

HOUSE  PLANS  FOR  EVERY¬ 
BODY’,  S.  B.  Reed .  $1.50 

HUSMANN’S  AMERICAN  GRAPE 
GROWING  AND  WINE  MAKING, 

Illustrated . $1.50 

QUINSY’S  NEW  BEE-KEEPING. 

The  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping  Explained . $1.50 

PETER  HENDERSON’S  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  FLORICULTURE,  A  Guide 
to  the  Successful  Propagation  and  Cultivation 

of  Florists’ Plants .  ..$1.50 

THE  SHEPHERD’S  MANUAL,  A 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Sheep.  Designed 
especially  for  American  Shepherds.  By  Henry 

Stewart . $1.50 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AND  FARM 
MACHINERY,  2S7  Illustrations.  John 

J.  Thomas . . $1.50 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT  AND 
DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH,  George 

E.  Waring,  Jr .  $1.50 

TALKS  ON  MANURES,  Joseph  Harris. $  I  .50 
GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT,  Peter 

Henderson .  $1.50 

GARDENING  FOR  PLEASURE, 

Peter  Henderson . $1.50 

BARRY’S  FRUIT  GARDEN . $2.50 

HARRIS  ON  THE  PIG,  Breeding, 

Rearing,  Management,  and  Improvement .  $1.50 

AVRIGHT’S  PRACTICAL  POUL¬ 
TRY  KEEPER . $2.00 

HARRIS’  INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO 

VEGETATION . $6.5  0 

THURBER’S  AVEEDS  AND  USE¬ 
FUL  PLANTS,  277  Engravings . $1.75 

RILEY’S  POTATO  PESTS.  Illustrated.  .50 
JOHNSON’S  HOAV  CROPS  GROW. 

Illustrated . $2.00 

JOHNSON’S  HOAV  CROPS  FEED. 

Illustrated . $2.00 

RANDALL’S  SHEEP  HUSBAND¬ 
RY.  Illustrated .  ..$1,50 

QUINN’S  MONEY  IN  THE  GAR¬ 
DEN.  Illustrated  . . $1.50 

STEWART’S  IRRIGATION  FOR 
THE  FARM,  GARDEN,  AND  OR¬ 
CHARD.  Illustrated . $1.50 

SCRIBNER’S  LUMBER  AND  LOG 

BOOK .  .35 

PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE . $1.50 

LELAND’S  FARM  HOMES.  IN¬ 
DOORS  AND  OUT-DOORS.  Illus¬ 
trated  . $1.50 

DOGS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
AMERICA,  AND  OTHER  COUN¬ 
TRIES.  Illustrated . $2.00 

BATTY’S  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND 
TRAP . $1.50 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO., 

Publishers  of  Rural  Books  and  Books  for 
Sportsmen, 

.  751  Broadway,  New  York. 


Orange  Judd  Company’s 

Four  Valuable  Books. 

JUST  ISSUED. 

FULLER’S 

Small  Fruit 
Culturist. 

Rewritten,  Enlarged,  and  brought  fully 
up  to  the  present  time. 

BY  V.  S.  FULLER. 

This  is  the  first  work  exclusively  devoted  to  Small 
Fruits,  and  it  continues  to  be  the  recognized  authority. 
It  is  equally  adapted  to  the  needs  and  requirements  of 
the  private  cultivator  and  the  market  grower.  It  gives 
every  step  from  propagating  the  plant  to  marketing  the 
fruit.  12mo.,  tinted  paper.  Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 


THE 

Saddle-Horse. 

A  COMPLETE  GUIDE 

for  Riding  and  Training. 

Handsomely  Illustrated. 

This  is  a  complete  and  reliable  Guide  Book  for  all  who 
desire  to  acquire  the  accomplishment  of  horsemanship, 
and  who  wish  to  teach  their  animals  how  to  perform 
various  feats  under  the  saddle.  12mo.,  tinted  paper. 
Price,  post-paid,  $1.00. 

Silos  and  Ensilage: 

The  Preservation  of  Fodder  Corn  and  Other 
Green  Fodder  Crops. 

Bringing  together  the  most  recent  information,  from 
various  sources. 

Edited  by  DR.  GEORGE  THURBER. 
Fully  Illustrated. 

Dr.  Thurber’s  eminent  reputation  as  a  horticulturist  and 
agriculturist  must  secure  a  wide  sale  for  this  volume 
among  farmers,  who  are  now  so  actively  interested  in  the 
construction  of  silos.  Price,  post-paid,  50  cts. 


or 


How  to  Bread,  Rear,  and  Care  for 
Song  and  Domestic  Birds. 

New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

BY  D.  J.  BROWNE,  and  DR.  FULLER 
WALKER. 

ILLUSTRATED 

This  valuable  and  important  little  work  for  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  keeping  of  Song-Birds,  has  been 
revised  and  enlarged,  and  is  now  a  complete  manual 
upon  the  subject.  It  treats  of  the  best  known  and  most 
valuable  foreign  and  domestic  Birds  of  Song,  giving  full 
directions  for  their  care,  breeding,  domestication,  etc. 
The  diseases  of  birds  are  noted,  and  their  remedies 
given.  The  chapters  on  the  Canary  Bird,  Pigeon,  etc., 
are  very  full  and  complete.  All  who  own  valuable  birds, 
or  wish  to  do  so,  will  find  the  new  Fancier  indispensable. 
Price,  paper  cover,  post-paid,  50  cents. 


New  and  Valuable  Works 

tor 

SPORTSMEN. 

SOMETHING  FRESH  FOR  FISHER¬ 
MEN,  BOATMEN,  AND  HUNTERS. 


Book  of  the  Black  Bass. 

By  JAMES  A.  HENSHALL,  M.D. 

For  the  Naturalist  and  the  Angler. 

CONTENTS. 

Part  First— Terminology,  Morphology,  and  Physiology. 
Part  Second— Tools,  Tackle,  and  Implements. 

Part  Third— Angling  and  Fly  Fishing. 

Dr.  Henshall  is  the  recognized  authority  on  Bass,  and 
has  given  us  a  most  entertaining  volume  of  400  pages. 
Price,  post-paid,  $3.00. 


The  Practical  Fly  Fisher. 

MORE  PARTICULARLY  for  GRAYLING  and  UMBER. 


By  the  late  John  Jackson. 

With  10  Plates,  Colored  by  Hand,  representing  120 
Flies,  Natural  and  Artificial.  Price,  post-paid,  $2.50. 


Dealing  with  the  Natural  History,  the  Legendary 
Lore,  the  Capture  of  British  Fresh  Water  Fish,  and 
Tackle-making. 


By  J.  H.  KEENE. 

Illustrated.  Post  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  $4.20. 


A  Manual  of  Yacht  and  Boat  Sailing. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

By  DIXON  KEMfiP,  Author  of  “  Yacht  Designing.” 
Large  octavo.  586  pages.  Price,  post-paid,  $12.00. 

The  Sailor’s  Handy-Book  and 
Yachtman’s  Manual. 

By  E.  E  Qualtrough,  Master,  U.  S.  Navy. 

With  Colored  Plates  and  many  Hlustrations.  1  vol., 
square,  16  ino.,  620  pages.  Blue  roan,  red  edges.  Price, 
post-paid.  $3.50. 


The  Gun  and  Its  Development, 

WITH  NOTES  ON  SHOOTING. 

By  W.  AV.  Greener,  Author  of  “Modern  Breech- 
Loaders,”  “  Choke-Bore  Guns,”  etc. 

In  1  vol.,  extra  foolscap.  4to.,  680  pages,  500  illustra¬ 
tions.  Cloth,  gilt.  Price,  post-paid,  $7.50. 


Rifle,  Rod,  and  Gun  in  California. 

By  THEODORE  S.  VANDYKE. 

Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

Fly  Fishing  in  Maine  Lakes ; 

OR, 

CAMP  LIFE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 

By  Charles  AV.  Stevens. 

With  Plates  of  Flies  Elegantly  Colored. 

This  little  volume  will  be  welcomed  not  alone  by  those 
who  have  cast  their  flies  upon  the  lakes  and  streams  of 
Maine,  but  also  by  the  innumerable  throng  who  take  de¬ 
light  in  narratives  of  sportsman’s  pleasures.  Price,  post¬ 
paid,  $1.25. 


ORANGE  JUDD  CO., 

Publishers  and  Importers  of  Sportsmen’s 
Books, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely  Pure. 


Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar.— No  other  preparation 
makes  such  light,  flaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  by  dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the  Ills  result* 
Ing  from  heavy  Indigestible  food. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  by  all  Grocers. 

Royal  Baking  Powdeb  Co.,  New  York. 


BEATTY 

©SO-AWS  A  PIANOS. 


BEATTY’S:  MANUFACTORY 

Railroad  ave.  k  Beatty  St., 
Washington,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
Over  THREE  ACRES  of 
space.  Largest Worksin  the 
World  that  ship  direct. 


BEATTY’S  OILCANS, 

Carmen,  Chapel  &  Parlor, 
$30  to  $1000,  2  to  32  stops. 
Have  you  seen  -‘Beatty’s 
Best”  Parlor  Organ  f  Price 
only  $107.75, 


J8S”  SEND  EOR 

illustrated  Catalogue. 

ARE  ,YJS!Tm»En 


SQUARE  CRASH  PIANO,  New  Style,  No.  2,200, 
Octaves,  Elegant  Rosewood  Case;  Rich  Mouldings,  dou- 
blo  extra  wrest  plank;  carved  legs  and  lyre;Grand  French 
Action,  best  iron  frame;  all  improvements  complete,  with 
stool,  book  and  cover,  only  —  —  ■*“  “ 

HSrlLLHSTBATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

tjfs^PlANOS,  Grand,  square  and  1 _ _ 

to  $ 1,600 .  New  7  Octavo  Rosewood  Square  Pianos, 
S145-,  Elegant  Rosewood  Upright,  $173.75.  ig-OTHER  OF¬ 
FERS.  Send  for  full  particulars.  List  of  Testimonials,  etc. 
GEE  BEATTY’S  “QUARTERLY,”  handsomely  illustrated. 

Address,  Daniel  P,  Beauty,  "Washington,  New  Jersey. 

WRITE  FOP  CATALOGUE. 


AGENTS  NEVER  FAIL 


To  sell  our  Nickel  Plated  Home  Lamp,  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  Student  Lamp.  Why?  Because  it  is  the 
safest  and  best  in  the  world;  can  be  attached  lo  the  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine,  Piano,  Desk,  etc.,  and  turned  in  any  direction 
to  suit  the  eyes ;  can  not  be  upset  ;  has  a  convenient 
match  box  and  tilling  indicator.  The  religious  papers  in¬ 
dorse  all  our  claims.  Our  agents  making  as  high  as  825 
per  day,  proves  it  a  bonanza.  Its  low  price,  liberal 
terms,  and  rapid  sales,  surprise  old  agents. 

Address,  HOME  LAMP  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


THE  HOWARD  MANUFACTURING  00., 

No.  364  Broadway,  New  York, 

MANUFACTURE  and  INTRODUCE 

PATENTEDJNOVELTIES. 

THE 

Anti-T  anile  Attachment 

Knitting  Cotton 


Has  won  popular  favor  and  may  be  found  in  all  the 
LARGE  CITIES. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

Dealers  in  Dry  Goods  and  Notions. 


THE  CHAMPION 

REAPERS  &  MOWERS. 

A  WARDED  THE  HIGHEST  HONORS 

everywhere,  by  the  best  expert  Authority,  after  the  most 
thorough  tests  as  to  its  capacity  and  execution. 

Manufactured  by  Wbiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelly, 
The  Champion  Machine  Company,  and  Warder. 
Mitchell  &  Co.,  Springfield.  O. :  and  The  Toronto 
Reaper  »fc  Mower  Companv,  Toronto,  Canada, 

RECENTLY  ISSUED. 

Valuable  Cooking  Receipts. 

By  THOMAS  J.  MURREY, 

Professional  Caterer,  lately  of  Astor  House,  New  Yorlc,  and 
Continental  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Now  with  Hon. 

Jno.  H.  Starin,  at  Glen  Island. 

A  New  Cook  Book,  containing  original  receipts,  all  of 
which  have  been  personally  tested  by  the  author,  and 
simplified  and  adapted  to  the  wants  of  families  of 
moderate  means,  without  sacrificing  the  rare  qualities 
that  serve  to  make  the  dishes  at  first-class  Hotels  and 
Restaurants  so  delicate  and  appetizing. 

Price,  Post-paid,  in  Cloth,  75  cents  ;  in  Paper,  35  cents. 
ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 


Bam  Plans 


NEW  and  PRACTICAL  BOOKS. 


Suited  to  the  Wants  of  Plasterers,  Masons,  and 
Bricklayers. 

Cameron’s  Plasterer’s  Manual .  ...75c. 

Powell’s  Foundation  and  Foundation 

Walls . $1.50 


Books  for  Sign  Painters  and  Draughtsmen, 
Ames’  Alphabets.— One  oblong  Volume,  33.7x11 
well  filled  Plates,  handsomely  bound  in  Cloth.  .$1.50 
Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments,  and 

How  to  Use  Them.  One  imperial  16mo.  volume, 
152  pages  and  over  70  illustrations,  including  li 
different  styles  of  lettering . . . $1.50 


Standard  Books  for  Carpenters  and  Builders,  and  All 
who  Contemplate  Building  or  Remodelling. 
Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads. 

Reduced  from .  $3.50  to  $2.50 

Atwood’s  Rules  of  Proportion . $1.00 

Ricknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supple¬ 
ment.  Fifth  Edition.  Reduced  from ... .  $12  to  $10 
Bicknell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder. 

Fifth  Edition.  Reduced  from, . . . $5  to  $4 

Gould’s  American  Stair-builder’s  Guide, 

with  Supplement.  Reduced  from . $4  to  $3 

Cummings’s  Architectural  Retails.  Re¬ 
duced  from .  . $10"to  $(i 

Croff’s  Progressive  American  Architec¬ 
ture.  Reduced  from . $10  to  $6 

Gardner’s  Common  Sense  in  Church 

Building . $1.00 

Ricknell’s  Retail,  Cottage,  and  Construc¬ 
tive  Architecture  ;  containing  seventy-five  large  Lith¬ 
ographic  Plates.  One  large  quarto  volume . $10 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages.  One  volt 

oblong  8vo.,  of  forty  8X12  plates.  Cloth . . $3 

Woollett’s  Old  Homes  Made  New.  One 

oblong  volume.  Cloth.  Twenty-two  plates _ $1.50 

Carpenters  and  Builders’  Assistant,  and 
Wood-Workers’  Guide.  By  L.  D.  Gould.  Contain¬ 
ing  twenty-three  plates,  fully  described.  8vo.  vol¬ 
ume,  bound  in  cloth.  (New  Edition.) . $3 


AND 

OUTBUILDINGS. 

A  most  Valuable  Work,  full  of  Ideas, 
Hints,  Suggestions,  Plans,  etc., 
by  Practical  Writers,  for  the 

Construction  of  all  Outbuildings. 

Chapters  are  devoted,  among  other  subjects,  to  the 


ECONOMIC  ERECTION  AND  USE 
OF  BARNS. 


Grain  Barns. 
Horse  Barns. 
Cattle  Barns. 
Sheep  Barns. 


Corn  Houses. 
Smoke  Houses. 
Ice  Houses. 

Pig  Pens. 


Granaries. 

THERE  ARE  LIKEWISE  CHAPTERS  UPON 


Bird  Houses. 
Bog  Houses. 
Tool  Sheds. 
Manure  Sheds. 
Root  Pits. 


Work  Shops. 

Barn  Yards. 
Ventilators. 

Roofs  and  Booting. 
Boors  &  Fastenings. 


PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


The  following  Five  Volumes  should  he  in  the  hands 
of  all  Architects  and  Builders. 

Bicknell’s  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture. 

Containing  Sixty-six  Piates,  showing  Plans,  Eleva¬ 
tions,  Views,  Sections  and  Details  of  low-priced, 
medium  and  first-class  Cottages,  Villas,  Farm  Houses 
and  Country  Seats.  Also  Specifications  for  Frame 
and  Brick  Dwellings,  etc.,  etc.  Drawings  to  Scale  .  $6 
Bicknell’s  Street,  Store  and  Bank  Fronts. 
Containing  Twenty-two  Plates,  showing  Thirty-four 
designs  of  Street  Fronts  for  Dwellings,  Stores  and 

Banks.  Drawings  to  Scale . $4 

Bicknell’s  Public  Buildings.  Containing 
Twenty-one  Piates,  showing  Libraries,  Town  Hall, 
Masonic  Hall.  Hotels,  Opera-House,  Court-House  and 
Railway  Stations,  including  a  variety  of  details  of 

same,  etc.  Drawings  to  Scale . $3.50 

Bicknell’s  School -House  and  Church 
Architecture.  Containing  Twenty-three  Plates,  show¬ 
ing  Twenty-six  Plans  and  Elevations  of  District, 
Village  and' City 'SisfiOoi -Houses  ;  Twenty-five  Plans, 
Elevations',  Views  and  Sections  of  medium  and  low- 
priced  Churches,  including  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 

Church  Details,  etc.  Designs  to  Scale . $3 

Bicknell’s  Stables,  Out-Buildings,  Fences 
and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Containing  Twenty-four 
Plates,  showing  Sixteen  Plans,  Elevations  and  Views 
of  Stables,- several  Out-Buildings  .and  .Fences,  and 
over  One  Hundred  Miscellaneous  Details.  Also 

Summer-Houses,  Seaside  Cottages,  Boat-House, 
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and  Plans  to  Scale. . . . . $2.50 
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A  QUINTETTE  OF 

NEW  MUSIC  BOOKS! 

Oitson  A  Co.,  have  ready  for  the  Fall  Trade , 
and  for  the  use  of  Music  Teachers ,  Choirs  and  Singing 
Classes,  the  following  books  of  unapproachable  excellence 
in  their  special  departments. 

Enter-  1 


son’s  j  HERALD  OF  PRAISE. 

The  new  Church  Music  Book  for  1881-1882. 

Send  $1  for  Specimen  Copy. 


$1. 


Emerson’s 


IDEAL. 


(75  cts.)  The  new 


nnd  superior  book  for  Singing  Classes. 

Send  75  cts.  for  Specimen  Copy. 

Emerson’s  !  SONG-  BELLS.  I  (50  cts.)  The 

new.  genial,  and  beautiful  collection  of  School 
Songs. 

Send  50  cts.  for  Specimen  Copy. 

rere>  I  BEACON  LIGHT,  i  man’s 

(30  cts.)  All  radiant  with  beauty,  and  full  of  the 
sweetest  melody.  For  Sunday  School., 

Send  30  cents  for  Specimen  Copy. 

Cosh’s  I  LIGHT  AND  LIFE. !  2K5E 

(35  cts.)  A  large,  well  filled,  admirably  selected  and 
composed,  and  every  way  desirable  collection  of 

Sunday  .School  and  Gospel  Meeting 
Music. 

Send  35  cts.  for  Specimen  Copy. 

OMV11K  DITSON  «&  CO.,  Koston. 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO. 

843  Broadway,  New  York.  1228  Chestnut  St,.  Phila. 


STAN  VAN’S  Fat.  Bread  Mixer  and  K.  Header. 

See  description  in  Agriculturist  for  January,  1881.— No.  1, 
taking  two  to  three  qts.  of  flour,  $3.00.  No.  2,  taking  three  to 
four  qts.  of  flour.  $2.25.  No.  3,  taking  four  to  six  qts.  of 
Hour,  $3.50.  DUTCHER  TEMPLE  CO., 

Money  Order  Office,  Milford.  Mass.  Hopedale,  Mass. 

[i  ron  CityCollege,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  the  oldest,  best, 
ILmost  thorough,  and  complete  practical  business  college  iu 
the  U.  S.  Send  for  circular.  J.  C.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

HARRISON’S 

STANDARD  GRINDING  MILLS. 

FOR  s  T  K  A  M,  TV  A  T  E  R , 
WIND,  HORSE.  OR 
HAND  POWER. 
Possessing  great  capacity, 
and  warranted  durable  and 
economical. 

Send  for  new  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Address, 

Estate  of 

EDW.  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
THE 


BAY  PLOW. 


Its  success  without  a  parallel  iu  the  history  of  riding  plows. 
The  only  Plow  made  without  a  land  side. 

Plows  a  uniform  width  and  depth  until  changed  by  the 
operator. 

Turns  square  corners  without  throwing  the  Plow  out  of 
the  ground. 

The  entire  weight  carried  on  the  wheels. 

No  side  draft.  No  weight  on  the  horses’  necks. 

Opens  a  land,  and  finishes  a  furrow  to  perfection. 

For  hard,  dry  and  stony  ground  has  no  equal. 

Can  be  operated  by  any  hoy  that  can  manage  a  team. 
Guaranteed  to  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  It. 
For  Circulars  and  full  particulars  address 

OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  Mansfield,  O.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Dallas,  Texas. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


THE  MAPES  MANURES. 

Prepared  especially  for  Orange  and  Fruit  Culture,  Early  Vegetables,  Sugar 
Cane,  Tobacco,  and  all  leading  crops. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

<58  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Old  Reliable  Manufacturers 


Of  Stationary  ai  Portable  Engines, 

Circular  Saw  Mills,  Pony  Saw  Mills. 

Dlerchnnt  and  Custom  Flouring  Mills  built  on  the 
Jones’  Improved  Gradual  Reduction  System  of 
milling .  Portable  French  Burr  Grist  and  Feed  Mills,  etc. 

Have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  Shops  in  the 
United  States.  Catalogue  free. 

COOPER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

MAKE  MONEY,  ALL  OF  YOU! 

Caxtonette  Press,  $8.00. 
Caxton  Press,  $13.00. 

COLUMBIAN  PRESSES  from  $25  to 
$.56;  will  do  first-class  work.  Allarc 
self-inking  Presses  from  $3. 
CURTIS  &  MITCHELL,  Boston,  Ms. 
Send  Stamp  for  catalogue.  Estab.  1847. 

)HORTHAN"d  by  lifail  or  ^personally. 

Situations  procured  for  pupils  when  competent, 
"end  for  circular.  W.  G.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


SOLUBLE 

PACIFIC  IBM). 

YEARLY  SALES 

50,000  Tons. 

The  old  established  ami 
reliable  Fertilizer.  Unsur¬ 
passed  as  a  manure  for  all 
crops.  Try  it  and  be  con¬ 
vinced.  For  sale  by  local 
agents.  Pamphlets  with  di¬ 
recti' ns  and  testimonials 
forwarded  on  application. 

GLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

General  Selling  Agents, 

Tremont  Bank  Building, 

Boston,  mass. 


TAXIDERMIST  SUPPLIES. 
Bird  Skins.  Glass  Eyes. 

For  Stuffed  Birds  and  Animals. 
Send  Stamp  for  New  and  Reduced  Price  List. 

A.  J.  COLBURN, 

31  Boylston  Street, _  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Hhyston  Mangle. 

For  Ironing  without  heat.  Saves 
time ,  labor,  fuel  and  clothing. 
Send  for  Circulars,  to  The  Rhys- 
ton  Mangle  Co.  Offices: 

9N.  Charles  St.,  Balto.,Md., 

Charles  Reese. 
26  South  15th  St., -Phila., Pa., 

W.  F.  Burr. 

403  Wash’tn  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 

Olney  &  Crawford. 
50  Barclay  St.,  N  Y., 

Bissell  Manui’g.  Co. 


■THE 


XEYSTOETlSs 

OVER  300,000  m  ACTUAL  USE. 

■8®“ And  all  giving  perfect  satisfaction. ' 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


WASHER 

Will  wash  Cleaner,  Easier,  andwithLess 
Injury  to  Clothes  than  any  other  in  the 
World.  We  challenge  any  manufacturer 
to  produce  a  better  Washer.  Every  Ma¬ 
chine  Warranted  FIVE  Years  and  Sat¬ 
isfaction  Guaranteed.  The  only  Washer 
that  can  be  clamped  to  any  sized  tub  like 
a  Wringer.  It  is  made  of  malleable  iron, 
galvanized,  and  will  outlast  any  two 
wooden  machines.  “©ftAgents  wanted. 

Exclusive  Territory.  Our  agents  all  over 
the  country  are  making  from  $75  to  $200 
per  month.  Retail  price,  $7.  Sample  to 

agents,  $3.  Also  our  celebrated  _ 

KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  AT  LOWESTWHOLESALE  PRICES. 

Circulars  Free.  Refer  to  editor  of  this  paper.  Address  F  .F.  ADAMS  &  CO.,  Erie.  Pa- 


A  REVOLUTION  IN 

PLOWING. 

The  Greatest  Advance  in  Fifty  Years. 

The  Ground  plowed  ;  all  sods,  stubble,  and 
weeds  buried  ;  the  soil  thoroughly  pul¬ 
verized,  aerated,  and  left  a  fine  seed-bed, 
without  harrowing,  rolling,  or  tramping : 

ALL  AT 

One  Operation, 

ADDRESS  FOR  CIRCULARS, 

Sackett  Plow  and  Pulverizer  Co., 

198  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


PAYNE’S  AUTOMATIC  ENGINES. 

o 

CO 

i-H 

CD 

1 

-s 

__  w 

Spark  Arrester. 

Reliable,  durable,  and  economical,  will  furnish  a 
horsepower  with  one  third  less  fuel  and  water  that)  any  other 
engine  hunt,  not  fitted  with  an  automatic  cut  off.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  “  S”  for  information  and  prices. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 

Box  S43.  Corning,  N.  Y, 
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THE  DEPARTURE  OF  THE  SUMMER  BOARDERS  FROM  THE  COUNTRY . — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Within  a  few  years  “summer  boarding” 
has  become  very  popular.  Those  people  who 
do  not  care  for  the  crowds  and  habits  of 
watering-place  hotels,  find  some  quiet  farm 
house  in  a  healthful  locality  where  they  and 
their  children  can  have  a  total  change  of  air 
and  scene,  and  a  mode  of  life  that  shows  its 
value  in  well  developed  limbs,  browned  skins, 
and  a  general  renewal  of  vigor  in  both  old 
and  young.  Summer  boarding  rightly  man¬ 
aged  by  both  parties,  host  and  guest,  may  be 
of  great  benefit  to  both.  On  the  other  hand 


it  may  be  a  source  of  mutual  discomfort.  If 
the  farmer  is  one  of  those  who  feeds  his  board¬ 
ers  on  salt  meat,  and  sends  his  spring  chick¬ 
ens  to  market,  and  who  will  not  spare  milk 
and  cream  for  fear  of  the  butter  account  at 
the  store,  he  should  not  take  summer  boarders. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  city  people  are  of  a  kind 
who  cannot  adapt  themselves  to  new  ways  of 
living ;  if  they  find  fault  with  everything 
that  is  different  from  what  they  had  at  home; 
city  people  of  this  sort  should  not  be  “  sum¬ 
mer  boarders  ”  on  any  farm,  but  should  go  to 


some  hotel.  Where  both  parties,  the  hosts 
and  the  guests,  are  of  the  right  kind,  then 
“summer  boarding”  may  produce  the  hap¬ 
piest  results.  When  all  things  work  to¬ 
gether  for  the  good  of  all,  there  are  mutual 
friendships  which  grow  up  and  become  as 
lasting  as  they  are  sincere.  The  city  people, 
at  least  tbe  young  ones,  look  upon  the  coun¬ 
try  place  as  their  other  home,  and  long  for 
the  time  when  they  can  leave  the  city  for 
a  sojourn  at  their  country  place. 

No  one  ever  staid  a  summer,  week,  or 
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even  a  day,  with  “  Uncle  Peter  ”  and  “  Aunt 
Rebecca,”  who  did  not  feel  at  home  from  the 
first  moment  that  his  foot  touched  the  ample 
piazza.  No  one  under  that  broad  roof  ever 
thought  of  “  boarding,”  and  when  the  time 
came  for  going,  the  thought  was  not  so 
much  of  departure,  as  when  we  should  come 
again.  The  engraving  was  made  without 
reference  to  any  persons,  but  merely  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  departure  after  a  happy  summers’ 
sojourn.  Our  experience,  or  rather  observa¬ 
tion,  in  this  matter  of  summer  boarding,  has 
been,  that  the  right  kind  of  city  people  will 
very  soon  discover  the  right  kind  of  farmers. 
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Insects  by  Hail. — Will  our  friends  please  observe 
that  not  more  than  half  of  the  specimens  said  to  have 
been  sent  us,  ever  reach  their  destination.  We  are 
always  glad  to  give,  so  far  as  we  may  be  able,  the  name 
and  history  of  the  insects  Bent  us.  When  a  fat  caterpil¬ 
lar  or  grub  is  sent  in  a  frail  paper  bex,  the  chances  are 
that  the  box  will  be  crushed,  and  a  post-master  is  war¬ 
ranted  in  throwing  out  the  offensive  parcel.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  paste-board  box,  unless  unusually  strong,  reaches 
us  in  good  condition.  Insects,  especially  in  the  cater¬ 
pillar  state,  should  have  a  wooden  or  a  tin  box. 
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Suggestions  of  and  for  the  Season. 


The  Late  Crops. 

There  is  probably  not  much  corn  now 
standing  in  the  districts  where  early  frosts 
prevail,  and  the  October  days  are  largely 
spent  in  husking  this  important  crop.  If 
there  is  a  market  for  husks  the  ears  may  be 
picked  from  the  stalks  and  husked  in  the  bam, 
otherwise  it  is  more  rapid  and  economical  to 
husk  in  the  field.  The  com  fodder,  after 
husking,  should  he  bound  in  bundles  and 
stood  up  in  large  shocks  to  protect  it  from 
the  weather  as  much  as  possible.  Fodder 
that  is  carefully  set  up  and  tightly  bound 


Eig.  1. — AN  EASERN  CORN  HOUSE. 


will  keep  well  until  needed  to  feed  out,  often 
being  better  cured  and  brighter  than  that 
which  has  been  packed  in  a  large  mow  before 
it  was  fully  dried.  The  selection  of  the  seed 
corn,  though  usually  made  this  month,  should 
have  been  done  early  in  September,  by  going 
among  the  standing  corn  and  marking  the 
ears  that  possess  most  largely  the  desired 
qualities.  There  are  several  things  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  selecting  seed  com,  prominent 
among  which  are,  earliness  of  maturity,  size 
of  stalk,  amount  of  leaf,  size  and  number  of 
cars,  and  the  filling  out  of  the  grains  upon  the 
cob.  A  farmer  who  practises  a  rigid  selection 
with  certain  desired  points  in  view,  will  in 
a  few  years  have  a  variety  of  corn  that  is  his 
own — quite  different  from  that  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors — growing  the  same  variety,  but  who 
may  be  selecting  with  some  other  ends  in 
view — or  perhaps  making  no  selection  at  all. 
At  husking  time  the  selected  ears  may  be 
easily  known  from  the  others  by  leaving 
some  of  the  husks  upon  them,  by  which  they 
can  afterwards  be  braided  together  and  hung 
in  a  dry  loft,  or  the  peak  of  the  corn  crib,  out 
of  the  way  of  rats  and  mice.  The  manner  of 
storing  the  husked  corn  will  depend  some¬ 
what  upon  the  locality  in  which  it  is  grown  ; 
for  small  farms,  where  com  is  most  valu¬ 
able,  a  corn-house  should  be  provided,  or 
else  the  loss  from  vermin  will  be  considerable. 
A  house  or  crib  of  moderate  size  can  be  built 
at  small  cost ;  it  should  be  set  well  up  from 
the  ground, upon  posts  firmly  put  in  the  earth, 
and  on  the  tops  of  which  are  placed  inverted 
tin  pans,  to  keep  the  mice  from  entering  from 
below.  Free  ventilation  is  essential  to  the 
thorough  curing  of  the  corn,  therefore  the 
sides  of  the  crib  should  be  slatted.  A  com¬ 
mon  type  of  the  corn-house  throughout  the 
Eastern  States  in  shown  in  figure  1.  There 
are  two  bins,  with  movable  boards  upon  the 
inside,  which  are  put  in  as  the  bins  are  filled 
— the  space  between  the  bins  being  used  for 
sorting  the  corn,  shelling,  etc.,  and  when  of 
sufficient  size,  for  storing  machinery  in  the 


rear.  So  far  as  curing  com  is  concerned, 
there  is  nothing  better  than  the  old  rail  pen, 
narrower  at  the  base  than  at  the  top,  with 
stalks  or  boards  for  a  cover,  but  it  is  not  se¬ 
cure  from  vermin. 

The  sooner  potatoes  are  dug  after  they  have 
finished  growth  the  better.  They  may  be 
kept  in  heaps  for  a  little  while  to  throw  off 
moisture,  and  thus  to  secure  them  from  heat- 
ing  when  put  it  deep  bins  or  large  pits.  Po¬ 
tatoes  should  not  be  exposed  to  sunlight  as 
they  “green”  and  develop  a  principle,  which 
not  only  gives  them  a  disagreeable  flavor,  but 
which  is  really  unwholesome.  A  cool  and 
dark  cellar,  that  never  freezes,  is  the  most 
suitable  for  keeping  potatoes.  The  moderately 
warm  days  of  this  month  are  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  late  roots.  So  soon  as  the 
heavy  frosts  are  expected,  the  mangels  and 
sugar  beets  must  be  secured.  The  tops  should 
be  rubbed,  not  cut,  off,  as  they  keep  longer. 
Secure  the  carrots  next  after  the  beets,  and 
follow  with  the  turnips,  leaving  the  Swedes 
until  the  last.  In  pitting  roots  they  should 
be  put  in  when  dry.  The  pit  may  extend  to 
any  desired  length,  a  ventilator  should  be  put 
in  at  intervals  of  six  feet. 

Winter  Wheat  and  Rye  may  still  be  sown, 
though  so  good  a  start  cannot  be  expected  as 
when  the  seed  is  put  in  earlier.  A  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  a  quick-acting  fertilizer  may  be  applied 
to  aid  the  young  plants  to  make  a  growth 
before  the  cold  of  winter  sets  in.  A  similar 
dressing  may  be  applied  to  grass  lands  with 
profit,  though  it  should  be  given  only  in  small 
doses,  otherwise  some  will  be  lost  by  washing 
out  of  the  soil  by  winter  and  early  spring  rains. 

Plowing  for  spring  crops  may  be  done  now, 
and  the  soil  left  rough  to  be  subjected  to  the 
fullest  possible  action  of  the  weather.  Should 
weeds  come  up  in  any  quantity  after  the  plow¬ 
ing,  the  ground  may  be  harrowed,  or  if  very 
bad,  plowed  again.  Stiff  clay  land  is  greatly 
benefited  by  ridge  plowing.  This  is  done  by 
turning  two  furrows  against  two  others.  Such 
lands  must  be  plowed  again  in  the  spring, 
splitting  these  furrows,  which  will  bring  the 
soil  into  a  much  improved  condition. 

Notes  on  Live  Stock. 

Little  extra  feeding  will  be  necessary  now 
to  bring  the  horses  and  cattle  to  the  beginning 
of  winter  in  good  order.  The  season  is  too 
far  advanced  for  turning  horses  out  at  night..  .  , 


If  horses  are  caught  in  a  heavy  cold  rain, 
they  should  be  rubbed  dry  and  blanketed  as 
soon  as  they  reach  home.  The  product  of  the 
dairy  should  be  increased  in  every  possible 
way  ;  this  requires  the  best  feed  and  plenty 
of  pure  water,  and  frequent  carding  of  the 
animals  to  keep  them  neat  and  clean.  Young 
stock  should  not  suffer  from  the  cold  and  wet. 
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A  rough  shed  in  the  pasture  is  a  useful  pro¬ 
tection  until  it  is  time  to  take  the  young  ani¬ 
mals  to  the  barn  or  stable.  A  cheap  tempo¬ 
rary  shelter  is  shown  in  fig.  2.  Two  crotch- 
ed  posts,  eight  feet  long,  are  set  firmly  in  the 
ground,  and  connected  at  the  top  by  a 
cross  pole — this  bears  the  ends  of  the  poles 
which  makes  the  top  and  rear  of  the  shelter. 
!he  ends  are  boarded  up.  Long-wool  sheep 
are  easily  chilled  by  cold  rain,  and  should  be 
kept  from  getting  wet  through  at  this  season. 
Sheep  should  never  be  shut  up  at  night  in 
close  sheds — they  require  abundant  ventila¬ 
tion.  For  March  lambs  the  ewes  should  be 
coupled  this  month — a  pure  South-down 
ram  is  the  best  for  this  purpose.  A  plump 
fat  lamb  is  the  one  that  sells  quickly  and  at 
a  good  profit.  Brood  sows  should  be  in  good 
condition  for  coupling,  which  comes  next 
month  for  March  pigs.  It  does  not  pay  to 
keep  pigs  over  a  year  for  fattening.  Pig  pork 
is  the  kind  that  pays.  If  eggs  are  expected 
during  the  winter  they  must  be  provided  for 
by  disposing  of  old  hens  and  selecting  the 
best  young  pullets  and  feeding  them  well. 
They  should  have  clean  quarters  and  plenty 
of  pure  water,  lime,  in  the  form  of  shells  or 
bones,  gravel,  etc.  Do  not  crowd  the  fowls, 
and  if  well  fed  and  kept  warm,  an  abundance 
of  eggs  may  be  expected  from  them. 


Notes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 

This  month  usually  closes  the  Orchard  and 
Garden  Work  for  the  year,  and  we  are  now 
able  to  judge  of  its  successes  and  failures. 
The  thoughtful  man  can  now  look  back  and 
from  the  past  draw  lessons  that  will  be  a 
guide  and  inspiration  for  the  future.  No 
failure  has  come  without  cause,  and  the  rem¬ 
edy  should  be  applied  ;  it  may  have  been  due 
to  an  imperfect  preparation  of  the  soil,  lack 
of  manure,  or  the  neglect  of  the  growing 
crop  and  the  triumph  of  weeds.  Bad  drain¬ 
age  or  the  lack  of  water  may  have  caused  a 
poor  crop,  and  if  so,  means  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  failure.  In 
short,  after  the  harvest,  every  one  should 
study  the  results,  and  take  all  possible  means 
to  improve  upon  them  in  the  future.  This 
is  a  favorable  month  for  doing  all  work  where 
earth  is  removed,  as  grading,  improving 
roads,  etc.,  much  more  so  than  in  the  busy, 
cold,  and  cheerless  days  of  early  spring. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

A  large  part  of  the  fall  fruits  will  be 
gathered  during  this  month,  and  upon  the 
proper  doing  of  this  the  value  of  the  fruit 
crop  largely  depends.  Apples  are  generally 
barrelled  in  the  orchard,  as  they  are  picked, 
but  it  is  better  to  allow  the  fruit  to  lie  in 
heaps  for  two  or  three  weeks,  that  the  skin 
may  harden  by  losing  some  moisture.  It  is 
best  to  sort  the  apples  into  three  grades,  mak¬ 
ing  two  for  market,  and  the  “third”  to  be 
kept  at  home  and  fed  to  stock,  except  in 
times  of  great  scarcity,  when  they  may  be 
used  for  drying  and  other  household  purposes. 
Firm  packing  is  essential.  When  the  barrel 
is  half  full,  shake  the  fruit  down  gently,  and 
do  the  same  thing  when  nearly  full,  after 
which  a  layer  of  apples  should  be  put  on  top, 
so  that  a  considerable  pressure  is  needed  to 
bring  the  barrel  head  in  place.  A  number  of 
“Presses”  are  offered  which  do  this  work 
quickly  and  effectually.  The  one  shown  in 
figure  1  is  very  simple  and  handy.  Pears 
may  be  shipped  the  same  as  apples,  though 


choice  kinds  for  table  use  are  generally  packed 
in  half  barrels.  The  choicest  specimens  are 
frequently  sent  to  market  in  shallow  boxes 
holding  a  single  layer,  with  each  pear  wrap¬ 
ped  in  tissue  paper.  The  rejected  apples 
may  be  made  into  cider,  though  the  best 
cider  is  only  made  from  good,  sound,  and  late 
ripened  fruit,  and 
pressed  when  the 
weather  is  cool  and 
fermentation  will 
be  very  gradual.  If 
vinegar  is  the  end 
in  view,  it  does  not 
matter  how  rapid 
the  fermentation 
takes  place ;  the  es¬ 
sentials  being:  good 
cider,  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  70% 
and  as  complete  ex¬ 
posure  to  air  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  process 
can  be  hastened 
greatly  by  placing 
the  cider  in  old  casks  1 !•— A  barrel  header. 
containing  “mother” — a  low  microscopic 
plant  of  the  fungus  group.  The  pomace  is 
of  very  little  value  as  a  food  for  cattle  or 
pigs,  and  had  better  be  broken  up  and  put  in 
the  dung  heap  ;  if  left  in  a  pile  by  itself  it 
becomes  a  nuisance.  The  fruit  cellar  should 
be  ready  for  the  fruit,  but  should  not  receive 
it  until  there  is  danger  of  frosts — until  then 
store  the  barrels  under  a  shed  with  ample 
ventilation. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  best  for  the  orehar- 
dist  to  purchase  his  trees  in  the  fall,  especially 
if  he  is  a  long  distance  from  the  nursery. 
The  trees  should  be  heeled-in  upon  arriving, 
which  consists  in  burying  the  roots  where 
they  will  keep  in  good  order  until  the  time 
for  setting  in  the  spring.  It  is  best  to  put  the 
trees  into  the  trench  in  a  slanting  position,  as 
they  are  in  this  way  less  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  wind.  Mice  will  do  much  damage  to 
newly  set  trees,  if  they  are  not  protected  by 
a  mound  of  earth  ;  this  will  also  stay  the  tree 
from  the  action  of  the  strong  winter  winds. 

Tlie  i’ruit  Garden. 

The  advantages  of  a  fruit  garden  are  many, 
and  all  farmers  should  have  one.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  choose  a  place  and  prepare  it  for 
raising  fruit  of  the  smaller  sorts.  The  soil 
should  be  well-drained  and  rich.  Strawberry 
plants  may  be  set  out  until  the  coming  of 
the  frosts,  after  which  the  soil  of  the  beds 
should  be  covered  with  litter,  putting  it 
slightly  over  the  plants.  There  is  no  great 
gain,  as  to  the  fruit,  in  planting  strawberries 
late  ;  but  the  soil  is  in  better  condition  now 
than  in  spring,  and  work  is  not  so  pressing. 
No  crop  can  be  expected  the  next  season  un¬ 
less  potted  plants  are  set.  Two  feet  between 
the  rows  will  be  the  distance  most  suitable 
for  working  a  small  cultivator  among  the 
plants.  Blackberry  and  Raspberry  plants  had 
better  be  set  out  in  the  fall,  as  they  start 
growing  so  early  in  the  spring.  Blackberries 
should  be  6  to  8  feet  apart  in  rows,  and  the 
Raspberries  about  4  by  4  feet.  In  picking  the 
Grapes  for  market  it  is  best  to  use  the  grape 
scissors,  which  allow  the  bunch  to  be  removed 
without  handling  and  defacing  the  bloom. 
The  thin-skinned  varieties,  like  the  Concord, 
will  not  keep  long,  but  the  tough-skinned 
kinds,  as  the  Catawba,  Iona,  and  Diana,  may 
be  preserved  in  good  shape  until  the  holidays. 


To  thus  keep  them  the  grapes  must  be  well 
ripened,  picked  with  care,  and  left  in  a  cool 
room  for  a  few  days  until  the  skin  gets  tough. 
Pack  them  afterwards  in  small  boxes  (3  to 
5  lbs.),  putting  the  fruit  in  from  the  bottom, 
and  putting  on  the  cover  (bottom),  with  some 
pressure,  and  tacking  fast.  Label  the  other 
side,  which  is  the  one  to  be  opened.  Keep  in 
a  dry  and  cool  place  until  sent  to  market. 

Kitchen  and  Jlaj-het  Garden, 

There  is  but  little  regular  garden  work 
after  this  month,  except  caring  for  the  crops 
and  preparing  for  those  of  early  spring.  The 
rubbish  that  may  have  accumulated  should 
be  cleared  away  ;  manure  and  plow  or  spade 
as  much  of  the  garden  as  possible. 

Cold  frames  should  be  ready  for  the  early 
lettuce,  cabbage,  etc.  It  is  a  simple  matter 
to  construct  one  of  rough  boards,  the  rear 
part  to  be  one  foot  high,  front  eight  inches, 
nailed  to  posts  set  to  give  a  width  equal  to  the 
sash  used.  It  is  best  to  put  the  frames  in  a 
sheltered  place  facing  the  south.  The  object 
of  the  cold  frame  is  to  keep  the  plants  from 
sudden  changes  of  weather— not  for  growth. 
The  sashes  should  not  be  put  on  until  the 
cold  weather  demands  it. 

Beets  and  Carrots  are  injured  by  freezing 
and  should  therefore  be  dug  so  soon  as  growth 
is  completed.  Parsnips  and  Salsify  are  im¬ 
proved  by  frost,  and  only  enough  of  these 
for  present  use  need  be  dug  ;  they  may  be 
packed  in  dry  earth  in  boxes,  and  stored  in 
the*  cellar.  It  is  objectionable  to  store  large 
quantities  of  roots  in  the  house  cellar,  as  foul 
gases  are  constantly  rising  through  the  house, 
making  the  air  unhealthful  to  the  inmates. 
Pits  may  be  dug  in  a  dry  place.  A  con¬ 
venient  form  is  shown  iu  cross-section  in 
figure  2.  The  roots  are  thrown  up  in  heaps 
and  first  covered  with  straw  and  boards,  or 
“  shutters  ”  are  afterwards  laid  on  the  straw. 
The  shutters  are  made  of  boards  as  shown  in 
figure  3.  The  wide  cleats  rest  on  the  straw 
and  thus  secure  an  air  space  surrounding  the 
roots,  this  preventing  any  heating.  A  layer 
of  earth  is  thrown  upon  the  boards,  with  the 
exception  of  the  extreme  top  of  the  heap. 
Cabbages  should  be  taken  up  before  the 
ground  freezes  and  stored  in  trenches.  These 
may  be  made  by  plowing  a  deep  furrow.  The 
cabbages  are  heaped,  head  downward,  in  the 
trench,  and  covered  with  straw  and  earth.  A 


Fig.  2.— cross-section  or  root  pit. 


simpler  way  is  to  set  the  cabbages  on  their 
heads  in  single  rows  and  cover  them  with  a 
few  inches  of  earth.  Celery  not  yet  earthed 
up,  should  be  attended  to.  First  bring  the 
leaves  together  and  then  draw  the  earth  up. 

Flower  Garden  and  I.awn. 

Some  persons  take  up  their  tender  plants 
at  the  first  appearance  of  a  light  frost,  when,, 
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by  protecting  them  with  newspapers  or 
sheets  of  cotton  cloth,  they  might  prolong 
the  enjoyment  of  the  bloom  for  weeks  to 
come.  After  a  few  early  frosts  there  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  month  or  so  of  pleasant  weather.  Let 
the  most  delicate  plants  go,  but  save  the 
others  by  a  little  attention  to  them  in  way  of 
protection.  The  first  hard  frost  will  spoil 
the  Dahlias  ;  soon  after  this  the  roots  should 
be  dug,  dried,  and  put  away  in  the  cellar. 

The  Canna  roots  should 
be  dug  before  the 
foliage  is  killed  by  the 
frost,  or  they  will  not 
keep  well.  Do  not  al¬ 
low  the  roots  to  wither 
before  putting  away 
for  the  winter.  The 
Chrysanthemums  that 
are  to  flower  in-doors 
should  be  potted  at 
once.  It  is  time  to 
plant  spring  bulbs,  first 
enriching  the  soil  with 
well  -  rotted  manure. 
Now  is  an  excellent 
time  for  repairing  old  walks  or  drives,  or 
making  new  ones — in  short  do  everything 
that  will  prepare  the  garden  and  lawn  for 
winter,  and  aid  in  the  busy  weeks  of  spring. 


Fig.  3.— A  “  SHUTTER  ’ 
FOR  ROOT  PIT. 


Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants. 

The  greenhouse  should  have  been  in 
thorough  readiness  before  this,  that  there 
may  be  no  delay  in  bringing  in  the  plants 
when  the  time  arrives.  Pots,  moss,  soil,  and 
labels  should  be  at  hand  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity.  Bulbs  to  flower  in  pots  should  have 
a  rich  soil  and  be  kept  in  a  cool  and  dark  cel¬ 
lar  to  form  a  good  growth  of  roots.  Hang¬ 
ing  Baskets  need  a  good  deal  of  water  and 
shade  for  a  few  days  after  the  planting.  Ac¬ 
custom  the  plants  by  degrees  to  the  living 
rooms.  This  necessity  of  gradual  change 
must  be  kept  in  mind  with  all  plants  that  are 
brought  from  out-of-doors  to  the  confined  air 
of  the  living  rooms,  when  there  is  a  fire. 
Many  of  the  early  blooming  plants  are  forced 
readily  for  window  culture,  such  as  Candy¬ 
tuft,  Bleeding  Heart,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  etc. 


Celery  Planting  in  Dry  Weather. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 


The  past  season  has  been  the  worst  for 
Celery  planting  in  this  country  I  have  known 
in  an  experience  of  thirty  years,  and  at  the 
date  I  write,  August  18th,  there  is  hardly  to 
be  seen  a  field  or  bed  of  celery  with  plants 
higher  than  three  or  four  inches,  and  one 
third  of  the  crop  yet  to  plant,  so  that  it  is 
safe  to  predict  high  prices  for  a  poor  quality 
in  the  coming  winter.  While  most  of  the  crop 
is  in  this  condition,  there  are  two  or  three 
notable  exceptions.  John  Hudson,  one  of  my 
near  neighbors,  has  over  ten  acres,  planting 
right  through  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  the  last 
of  July  and  first  of  August ;  a  laborious  job, 
but  which  will,  no  doubt,  bring  large  returns. 

His  plan  was  to  plow  up  the  ground,  just 
as  wanted  each  day,  pulverizing  thoroughly  by 
harrowing,  the  rows  were  marked  by  treading 
on  the  line,  so  that  the  ground  was  made  firm 
for  the  reception  of  the  plants.  The  celery 
was  carefully  planted  with  the  iron  dibber, 
leaving  the  roots  as  long  as  possible;  after 
planting,  each  plant  was  firmly  trodden  in 
with  the  feet,  and  the  row — which  was  sunk 


perhaps  two  inches  by  the  treading  of  the 
feet,  was  well  soaked  with  water  once  only — a 
sprinkling  of  water  is  of  no  value  in  such 
cases,  water  must  be  given  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  reach  the  lowest  point  of  the  roots.  This 
is  laborious  and  expensive  work,  to  be  sure, 
but  in  the  exceptional  conditions  of  this  sea¬ 
son,  it  is  such  as  will  prove  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment — for  where  this  care  has  not  been  exer¬ 
cised — the  lateness  will  cause  a  greatly  dimin¬ 
ished  weight  of  crop. 


Mosquitoes  and  Flies— Prevention. 

A  Minnesota  housekeeper  writes  :  “I  think 
we  have  suffered  much  less  from  mosquitoes 
during  the  last  summer,  than  in  some  pro¬ 
ceeding  seasons,  because  of  the  ‘ounce  of 
prevention  ’  we  have  used.  Three  barrels  for 
rain-water  stand  under  as  many  eave-spouts, 
and  these  are  fine  places  for  mosquito  prop¬ 
agation.  If  left  from  one  rain  to  another, 
without  a  complete  emptying  now  and  then, 
they  usually  become  well  filled  with  ‘wrig¬ 
glers.’  But  by  a  little  care  one  may  keep 
them  quite  free  from  these  active  creatures. 

“The  mosquito  lays  its  eggs  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  water,  in  small,  dark,  boat-shaped 
masses.  These  look  like  cinders,  and  may 
easily  be  mistaken  for  them.  But  take  one 
such  mass  and  place  it  under  a  magnifier,  and 
you  perceive  it  to  be  made  up  of  hundreds  of 
long  cylindrical  eggs.  Place  one  such  mass 
in  a  tumbler  half  full  of  rain-water,  and  the 
next  day  perhaps  will  show  you  hundreds  of 
very  small  light-colored  thread-like  creatures, 
wriggling  about  in  the  half-tumbler  of  water. 
Use  the  microscope  again,  and  see  what 
funny  ‘  sea  monsters  ’  you  have,  like  and  yet 
unlike  the  full-grown  wrigglers.  It  takes 
them  about  four  weeks  to  reach  the  mos¬ 
quito  stage  and  leave  the  water,  so  there  are 
several  generations  from  the  original  stock  in 
a  single  season.  It  is  a  simple  thing  to  keep 
the  barrels  skimmed  of  the  eggs.  These 
specks,  or  seeming  cinders,  are  easily  seen, 
and  I  dip  them  off  and  throw  them  out, 
sure  now  that  the  small  trouble  pays  well, 
for  not  only  is  the  annoyance  from  mosquitoes 
very  greatly  diminished,  but  the  rain-water 
is  much  more  agreeable  for  use.  I  am  sure  I 
have  sometimes  thrown  out  in  a  day,  with 
perhaps  a  teacupful  of  water  in  all,  more  than 
a  thousand  single  mosquito  eggs,  and  if  half 
these  had  been  females,  possessed  with  a 
mania  to  bite  the  human  family  (they  say  the 
male  mosquitoes  never  come  into  houses  or 
follow  us  about),  and  with  the  power  of  lay¬ 
ing  eggs,  think  what  a  difference  it  might 
have  made  to  the  family  comfort. 

“How  did  we  ever  live,  especially  through 
dog-days,  with  no  defence  against  the  flies  ? 
Many  people  in  this  vicinity  do  not  consider  a 
new  house  furnished,  until  every  window  and 
outside  door  is  provided  with  a  good  wire- 
gauze  screen,  perfectly  fitted  and  easily  ad¬ 
justed.  Of  course  these  are  removed  in  win¬ 
ter,  double  windows  often  taking  their  place. 
But  many  of  us  cannot  afford  all  this,  and  are 
glad  if  we  can  get  the  expensive  wire-gauze 
for  our  doors  only,  while  the  plain  cotton 
netting  serves  for  the  windows.  If  we 
must,  we  will  use  the  same  for  our  doors,  as 
these  are  certainly  much  better  than  no 
screens  at  the  door.  But  the  wire-gauze  is 
much  the  more  agreeable,  as  well  as  more 
durable,  interfering  much  less  (indeed,  scarce¬ 
ly  at  all)  with  the  views  from  the  windows. 
Screen  doors  should  have  self-closing  springs. 


“  I  wonder  if  we  might  not  greatly  diminish 
the  ranks  of  our  common  enemy,  the  house¬ 
fly,  by  proper  attention  to  sanitary  rules. 
Will  not  the  earth-closet  help  us  against  our 
enemy  ?  And  how  about  cleaning  up  the  pig 
sties  and  stables  ?  Flies  are  very  necessary 
scavengers,  they  say,  as  mosquitoes  and  their 
larvae  are  disguised  ‘  angels  of  mercy  ’  ( very 
much  disguised  !)  sent  to  clean  up  misams  in 
swamps  and  damp  places.  ‘Clean  up  this 
world !  ’  they  buzz  and  din  into  our  ears, 
with  many  an  unwelcome  nip  and  thrust. 
Every  little  effort  toward  cleanliness  and 
healthfulness  helps  along,  but  not  until  soci¬ 
ety  is  fully  instructed  and  aroused,  will  there 
be  full  relief  from  these  cleansing  pests.” 


The  Right  and  the  Wrong  in  Rockwork. 

BY  S.  B.  PARSONS,  JR.,  FLUSHING,  (L.  I.)  N.  Y. 

“  Come  into  my  back  yard  and  see  my 
rockwork.  It  is  pretty  nice,  I  can  tell  you,” 
said  a  friend  the  other  morning.  Now  this 
friend,  be  it  known,  has  a  rear  lawn  about 
40  by  75  feet  in  extent,  and  being  artistic, 
must  needs  ornament  it  in  proper  keeping 
with  the  high  style  of  art  that  reigns  within 
doors.  Of  course,  I  went  to  survey  the  rock¬ 
work,  and  salved  my  conscience  by  not  say¬ 
ing  much,  although  I  had  to  do  some  think¬ 
ing,  I  allow.  A  gardener  had  been  employed, 
or  rather,  borrowed,  from  a  neighboring 
grand  show  place,  to  superintend  the  erection 
of  my  friend’s  artistic  tour  de  force.  Foreign 
lands,  at  least  as  far  off  as  Central  New  York, 
had  supplied  strange-looking  pieces  of  rock, 
and  the  colors  were  “white,  brown,  and 
streaked.  ”  It  was,  in  truth,  an  intricately  con¬ 
structed  pile  of  stones,  and  there  were  lovely 
plants, chiefly  pot  plants,  half-hardy, or  entire¬ 
ly  tender  ones,  growing  here  and  there  in  con 
veniently  arranged  pockets.  There  were 
yuccas,  coleuses,  palms,  tree-ferns,  and  even 
a  musa,  or  banana  tree,  or  two.  But  care 
was  taken  not  to  obscure  the  beautiful  white 
and  grey  stones  with  too  many  plants,  and 
dirt,  and  grass,  were  carefully  excluded.  I 
admired  the  plants,  as  no  one  could  help  do¬ 
ing,  and  then  suggested  that  the  stones  be 
white-washed,  to  give  the  last  touch  to  a 
perfect  work  of  art. 

My  friend  curiously  showed  a  little  annoy¬ 
ance  at  this  last  suggestion,  but  just  then  my 
mind  wandered  to  another  subject,  and  I 
failed  to  soothe  his  perturbed  spirit,  as  I 
should  have  done.  I  was  recalling  a  little  lawn, 
not  far  away,  where,  in  just  such  another 
back  yard,  just  as  bare  and  monotonous  orig¬ 
inally,  somebody’s  taste  had  arranged  a 
sloping  bank  of  greensward,  irregular,  but 
irregular  with  a  method,  a  great,  broad, 
mossy  bank  in  the  comer,  and  about  it  here 
and  there  smaller  ones  just  pushing  an  upper 
surface  above  the  sod.  Rocks,  of  a  kind  to 
be  seen  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood, 
cropped  out,  as  if  rocks  abounded  at  that 
point,  and  the  dip,  or  angle  of  exposure  of 
these  boulders,  was  chiefly  one  way,  just  as 
they  appear  on  natural  hill-sides.  Grass, 
however,  predominated  on  this  miniature 
rocky  hill-side,  and  a  few  dwarf  shrubs  grew 
here  and  there,  with  clusters  of  wild  flowers, 
daisies,  asters,  golden-rods,  ferns,  crocuses, 
and  violets.  I  remembered,  however,  that 
these  flowers  were  often  hidden  in  nooks  and 
crevices  of  the  rocks,  and  that  grass  sod 
curving  around  and  among  the  rocks  pre¬ 
dominated,  except  where  now  and  then  a 
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solid  mass  of  boulder  bulged  out  with  full 
exposure  of  mossy  surface.  It  seemed  to  me 
easy  to  decide  which  of  these  two  specimens  of 
rockwork  was  best,  but  my  friend  must  evi¬ 
dently  differ  with  me,  or  why  these  palms 
and  coleuses.  I  had  an  idea  that  nature  did 
such  work  best,  and  that  the  illustration  of 
the  second  way  of  treating  rockwork  was 
good,  because  it  was  done,  not  exactly  in 
imitation  of  nature,  but  in  the  same  spirit, 
and  after  the  same  methods. 

The  reader,  I  think,  will  also  agree  with 
me.  Most  people  would  agree  if  the  matter 
was  properly  presented  to  their  minds. 


Manure  Made  Under  Cover. 

BT  PROF.  G.  C.  CALDWELL,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY, 
ITHACA,  N.  Y. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  number  Of  the  “  Milch 
Zeitung,”  bases  a  plea  for  building  stalls  with 
movable  cribs,  so  that  the  manure  can  be 
allowed  to  accumulate  under  the  animals  for 
three  or  six  months,  on  the  results  of  an 
analysis  of  some  manure  so  stored.  It  con¬ 
tained  of  dry  substance,  27.5  per  cent ;  Nitro¬ 
gen,  0.67  per  cent;  Phosphoric  Acid,.  0.22 
per  cent ;  and  Potash,  0.88  per  cent.  This 
manure  was  made  by  seventy  large  cows  of 
an  average  live  weight  of  1,100  lbs.,  and  on 
the  following  daily  consumption  of  fodder  : 
Hay,  700  lbs.  ;  Roots,  2,800  lbs.  ;  Chaff,  280 
lbs.  ;  Barley  and  Oat  Straw,  420  lbs.  ;  Wheat 
Bran,  210  lbs.  ;  Malt  Germs,  105  lbs.  ;  and  85 
lbs.  of  Linseed  Cake.  In  addition  about  100 
lbs.  of  Rye  Straw  were  used  daily  for  litter. 
The  quantity  and  composition  of  the  manure 
which  this  ration  should  yield  can  be  calcu¬ 
lated,  approximately.  German  experiments 
have  shown,  that  in  the  case  of  milch  cows, 
about  half  of  the  dry  substance  of  the  fodder 
appears  again  in  the  manure,  and,  of  course, 
all  of  the  litter  remains  incorporated  with  it. 
This  daily  ration  for  the  whole  herd  would 
contain  about  1,840  lbs.  of  dry  substance,  of 
which  half  added  to  the  900  lbs.  of  dry  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  litter  would  give  a  total  of 
1,820  lbs.  of  dry  substance  of  the  manure. 
With  allowance  for  the  average  proportion 
of  water  in  fresh  manure,  and  for  the  partial 
decay  that  would  take  place  in  the  bed,  it  is 
estimated  that  this  quantity  of  dry  substance 
would  make  about  5,300  lbs.  daily  of  the 
manure  as  drawn  out.  Taking  the  average 
composition  of  the  above  mentioned  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  the  daily  ration  and  litter,  as  given 
in  Wolff’s  tables,  it  is  estimated  that  together 
they  would  contain  a  total  of  37.6  lbs.  of 
Nitrogen,  17.9  lbs.  Phosphoric  Acid,  and 
46.6  lbs.  of  Potash.  The  daily  product 
of  milk  was  700  lbs.,  and  of  growth  55 
lbs.  for  the  whole  herd,  which  together 
would  contain  by  estimate  about  5  lbs. 
of  Nitrogen,  2  lbs.  of  Phosphoric  Acid,  and 
1.2  lb.  of  Potash.  These  numbers  represent 
the  quantities  of  these  substances  abstracted 
from  the  ration  by  the  animal,  and  which 
would,  therefore,  not  appear  in  the  manure. 
Deducting  them  from  the  totals  given  above, 
we  find  that,  if  the  estimates  are  correct,  our 
5,300  lbs.  of  fresh  manure  should  contain  32.6 
lbs.  of  Nitrogen,  15.9  lbs.  of  Phosphoric  Acid, 
and  45.4  lbs.  of  Potash,  which,  calculated  for 
100  parts  of  manure,  would  give  the  following 
percentages  :  Nitrogen,  0.62 ;  Phosphoric 
Acid,  0.30  ;  and  Potash,  0.85. 

This  result,  calculated  from  the  average 
composition  of  the  several  articles  of  fodder 


entering  into  the  ration,  the  average  draft 
made  on  the  constituents  of  the  ration  for 
animal  production,  and  the  average  change 
which  manure  suffers  when  kept  firmly 
packed  under  cover  for  several  months,  agrees 
quite  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  Nitrogen  and  Potash,  with 
the  results  of  the  actual  analysis  of  the  ma¬ 
nure  given  in  the  beginning.  As  to  the  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid,  it  appears  that  sufficient  allow¬ 
ance  was  not  made  for  the  demands  of  milk 
production  and  increase  in  live  weight,  since 
our  calculated  result  so  much  exceeds  the 
actual  percentage,  and  there  could  have  been 
no  loss  of  this  substance  in  the  manure  bed. 
With  respect  to  the  Nitrogen,  it  is  shown  that 
this  method  of  preserving  the  excrements  in¬ 
volves  little  if  any  loss  of  a  manurial  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  fodder,  which  is  at  the  same 
time  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  liable  to 
be  lost  by  careless  management.  While 
Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash  can  only  be 
leached  out  by  too  much  water,  Nitrogen 
compounds  may  also  be  dissipated  into  the 
atmosphere  from  a  dry  pile  of  manure  under 
a  hot  sun. 

That  this  manure  is  of  unusually  excellent 
quality,  is  shown  by  comparison  with  Wolff’s 
estimate  for  the  average  composition  of  the 
manure  of  cattle,  with  the  litter  ;  he  allows 
of  Nitrogen  only  0.34  per  cent ;  Phosphoric 
Acid  0.12  per  cent;  and  of  Potash  0.4  per 
cent.  It  is  almost  equal  to  good  horse  ma¬ 
nure.  In  May,  1880,  Professor  Johnson,  of 
the  Connecticut  Experiment  Station,  report¬ 
ed  the  results  of  an  analysis  of  New  York 
stable  manure,  showing  30.7  per  cent  of  dry 
substance,  0.69  per  cent  of  Nitrogen,  0.67  per 
cent  of  Phosphoric  Acid,  and  0.63  per  cent  of 
of  Potash.  As  to  Nitrogen  and  Potash,  this 
manure  was  a  little  poorer  than  the  average, 
as  given  for  horse  manure  with  litter,  but  it 
was  remarkably  rich  in  Phosphoric  Acid, 
since  the  average  given  in  all  works  is  less 
than  0.2  per  cent. 

The  greater  expense  of  the  construction  of 
stalls  for  this  method  of  disposing  of  the 
manure,  requiring,  as  it  does,  a  tight  en¬ 
closure  for  the  manure  five  feet  or  more  in 
depth,  and  movable  cribs,  is,  as  another 
writer  claims,  the  only  objection  that  can  be 
raised  against  it ;  but  he  affirms  that  it  can 
be  shown  by  actual  calculation,  that  this 
greater  outlay  in  the  beginning  is  nearly  or 
fully  covered  by  the  lessened  cost  of  labor  in 
handling  the  manure,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  manure  is 
so  much  clear  gain.  It  is  also  claimed  that 
one-fourth  more  manure  is  drawn  out  in  the 
spring  under  this  mode  of  management, 
although  we  find  no  careful  measurements  in 
proof  of  this  statement ;  but  in  support  of  it, 
as  well  as  of  the  claim  of  better  quality,  an 
instance  is  given  of  eleven  years’  trial  of  the 
system  on  a  large  estate  in  Germany,  where 
the  quantity  of  the  manure  and  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  farm  were  so  much  increased 
as  to  excite  general  notice,  and  almost  aston¬ 
ishment.  It  is  stated  in  the  same  connection 
that  similar  results  were  observed  on  smaller 
farms  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  system 
was  adopted.  Like  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  England  by  Dr.  Voelcker  in  com¬ 
paring  the  effect  of  manure  made  in  open 
yards,  and  in  covered  yards, .  where  it  was 
both  protected  from  the  weather  and  com¬ 
pactly  trodden  down  by  the  animals.  Lord 
Kinnaird,  in  one  of  the  first  volumes  of  the 
“  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,” 


gives  the  results  of  an  application  of  manure 
of  box-fed  animals,  and  of  the  open  yard. 
The  manure  was  applied  directly  on  potatoes, 
and  the  crops  with  open-yard  manure  on  two 
separate  plots  were  14,600  and  15,700  lbs.,  and 
with  box  manure  23,700  and  23,200  lbs.  In 
the  following  year  the  two  sets  of  plots 
yielded  of  wheat  41  and  42  bushels,  and  55 
and  56  bushels,  respectively,  omitting  frac¬ 
tions  of  bushels.  In  a  later  volume  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  gives  the  analysis  of  open-yard  and 
box  manure ;  in  the  dry  substance  of  the 
former  Professor  Way  found  1.7  per  cent 
Nitrogen,  0.26  Phosphoric  Acid,  and  0.8 
Potash ;  in  the  latter,  2.37  of  Nitrogen, 
0.3  Phosphoric  Acid,  and  2.0  Potash.  One 
English  farmer  on  using  covered-yard  ma¬ 
nure  for  the  first  time,  and  applying  as 
much  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  use 
of  open-yard  manure,  had  his  crops  so  lodged 
by  over  luxuriant  growth  that  they  were 
nearly  ruined.  Another  farmer,  as  the  result 
of  a  long  experience,  stated,  perhaps  with 
some  extravagance,  that  a  load  of  covered- 
yard  manure  was  equal  to  two  loads  of  open- 
yard  manure. 

Of  course  all  the  advantage  of  making  ma¬ 
nure  in  covered  yards,  may  be  secured  by  box 
feeding,  with  less  outlay  for  roofing,  since 
more  space  must  be  allowed  for  a  given  num¬ 
ber  of  animals  turned  loose  together,  than 
when  confined  in  stalls ;  it  is  the  protection 
from  rain  and  sun,  the  abundant  use  of  litter, 
and  its  thorough  incorporation  with  the  ex¬ 
crements,  and  the  exclusion  of  air  by  com¬ 
pact  treading,  which  go  to  make  the  superior 
manure ;  all  these  features  of  the  method 
work  against  the  loss  of  valuable  plant  food. 
Nor  does  box  feeding  and  constant  accumula¬ 
tion  of  the  manure  under  the  feet  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  necessarily  imply  offensive  stalls.  Mr. 
Lawrence,  above  quoted,  said  that  everybody 
noticed  the  general  sweetness  of  his  stalls ; 
it  is  only  essential  that  enough  litter  be  used 
to  absorb  all  liquids,  and  this  absorption  is 
more  effectual  if  the  straw  is  cut  up. 

One  method  or  the  other,  box-feeding  or 
covered  yards,  should  be  adopted  by  every 
farmer  who  lives  where  manure  is  worth 
saving,  and  who  finds  himself  compelled  to 
supplement  his  stable  manure  with  commer¬ 
cial  fertilizers.  Stable  manure  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  in  this  increasing  interest  in 
these  concentrated  fertilizers,  for  we  cannot 
produce  our  crops  and  have  enough  for  our¬ 
selves  and  others,  without  its  aid  ;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  all  the  list  of  commercial  mix¬ 
tures,  which  give  so  good  an  average  return 
for  the  money  invested  in  it,  as  well-made 
stable  manure. 


Aslies  as  a  Fertilizer. —Unleached 
wood  ashes  contain  all  the  constituents  of 
plant  food  that  the  ordinary  or  worn  out  soil 
needs,  except  nitrogen.  By  their  chemical 
action,  they  render  much  of  the  inert  nitro¬ 
gen  in  soils  available,  and  in  that  way  may 
be  said  to  furnish  nitrogen.  This  is  true  of 
lime,  and  on  this  power  of  making  nitrogen 
available,  the  greatest  value  of  lime,  when 
applied  as  a  fertilizer,  depends.  Ashes  also 
have  a  good  mechanical  effect  upon  the  soil, 
especially  heavy  clay  soils,  which  are  made 
lighter  and  more  porous,  so  that  air  and  wa¬ 
ter  circulate  more  freely.  Ashes  do  not  suffer 
waste  by  being  washed  out,  to  the  extent  that 
is  true  of  the  more  soluble  and  concentrated 
fertilizers  sold  in  the  markets — their  effects 
are  therefore  more  lasting. 
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The  White  Grub. 

E.  M.  Beach,  Sangamon  Co.,  EL,  writes  us  an 
account  of  the  pasture  of  his  neighbor,  “T.  H.  E.” 
The  writer  states  that  the  pasture,  several  years 
established,  had  never  been  fed  very  close,  and  last 
year,  especially,  the  grass  made  quite  a  strong 
growth.  This  year  about  one  half  of  the  pasture 
is  quite  killed  by  the  White  Grub.  In  places  every 
root  is  so  completely  destroyed  that  the  grass  can 
be  swept  oil  “as  you  would  sweep  snow  from  a 
plank.”  He  asks,  “  where  do  these  grubs  come 
from?” — and  “  will  the  pasture  reset  itself,  or  must 
it  be  broken  up  and  resown?”  He  concludes  his 
letter  by  saying  :  “The  grub  question  has  become 
a  serious  one,  and  our  people  do  not  understand 
it.”  If  our  friend’s  neighbors  do  not  understand 
the  “grub  question,”  it  is  not  because  the  American 
Aff)-icullurist  has  not  kept  them  informed  upon  it. 
When  we  published,  a  few  years  ago,  the  remarkable 
destruction  which  we  witnessed  upon  the  lawn  of 
one  of  the  finest  places  in  New  England,  described 
the  grub,  and  gave  the  remedies  that  seemed  to  be 
the  most  useful,  it  is  probable  that  our  friend  took 
but  slight  notice  of  it,  as  it  was  so  far  away  from 
home.  So  to  begin  anew,  and  answer  the  question, 
“where  do  these  grubs  come  from?” — They  are 
the  larvae  or  grub  state  of  the  brown  beetle, 
that  is  commonly  known  as  the  “May-bug,”  “June- 
bug,”  or  “Dor-bug,”  which,  when  it  enters  the 
house,  attracted  by  the  light,  in  May  and  June, 
bounces  about  and  knocks  its  head  against  the 
•walls  and  ceiling  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract 
notice.  When  a  few  of  these  enter  the  house,  it  is 
probably  that  there  are  many  more  elsewhere.  If 
the  fruit  trees  in  the  neighborhood  be  examined, 
no  doubt  but  large  numbers  may  be  found  ;  they 
especially  harbor  in  cherry  trees.  In  early  morn¬ 
ing,  when  they  are  torpid,  large  numbers  may  be 
shaken  down,  caught  upon  cloths,  and  killed.  Every 
female  beetle  thus  destroyed  prevents  the  laying 
of  over  100  eggs,  some  say  over  200.  The  eggs 
are  laid  in  the  ground,  and  the  grubs  require  three 
years  to  complete  their  growth.  They  feed  upon 
young  roots,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  large 
enough  to  do  their  worst  mischief  until  their  last 
year,  when  their  work  upon  the  grass  roots  is  often 
most  disastrous.  Our  friend  is  l  ight  in  saying  that 
the  “  grab  question  is  a  most  serious  one,”  and  it 
appears  as  if  it  were  to  become  to  our  farmers 
what  the  “  Cockchafer  question  ”  is  in  England, 
and  the  “  Hanneton  question  ”  in  France.  In  those 
countries,  a  closely  related  insect,  with  very  similar 
habits,  is  such  a  pest  that  prizes  are  offered  by 
Government,  in  France  at  least,  for  its  abatement. 
With  us  the  complaints  are  each  year  more  numer¬ 
ous,  and  the  plague  appears  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish.  But  a  few  days  ago,  a  fruit  grower  came 
to  us  with  a  doleful  face  to  tell  of  the  complete 
ruin  of  his  strawberry  plantation  from  this  cause. 
What  can  be  done  ?  The  presence  of  the  grub  it¬ 
self  is  not  suspected  until  the  mischief  is  done. 
The  most  effective  help  against  the  grub  is  the 
crow,  but  that,  should  it  be  seen  after  a  grub— 
and  its  keen  senses  allow  it  to  go  for  and  destroy 
it— would  be  at  once  shot  or  driven  away.  Crows 
are  the  most  active  helpers,  and  should  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  law.  That  unpopular  animal,  the  odor¬ 
iferous  Skunk  is  another  friend  of  the  farmer,  but 
war  is  declared  against  him,  because  he  is  sus¬ 
pected  of  varying  his  diet  of  grubs  with  an  oc¬ 
casional  spring  chicken.  No  human  help  can  avail 
while  the  insect  remains  in  the  grub  state.  Aside 
from  shaking  the  beetles  from  the  trees,  they  may 
be  caught  by  means  of  lamps,  so  placed  in  lauterns 
that  the  beetles  in  flying  against  them,  will  drop 
into  water.  We  gave  a  year  or  two  ago  a  method 
employed  in  Texas  for  thus  trapping  the  beetles. 


The  Western  Catalpa.  —  Doctor  John  A. 
Warder  prepared  for  the  Journal  of  the  “  American 
Agricultural  Association  ”  a  memoir  upon  the 
Western  Catalpa,  which  paper  has  been  issued  in  a 
pamphlet  form  by  its  author.  Some  three  or  four 
years  ago,  when  the  discovery  was  made  that  there 
were  really  two  species  of  Catalpa,  heretofore  re¬ 
garded  as  one,  wc  published  the  fact,  and  also  gave 


the  evidence  of  Mr.  E.  E.  Barney,  Dayton,  O.,  as  to 
the  remarkable  durability  of  the  wood,  and  have 
from  time  to  time  given  notes  as  to  the  value  of 
the  tree.  The  present  paper  brings  together,  in  a 
compact  form,  the  facts  that  make  up  the  history 
of  this  tree.  The  new  species  is  named  Catalpa 
speciosa,  and  differs  from  the  ordinary  Catalpa 
hignonioides,  in  being  a  taller  and  straighter  tree ; 
its  larger,  nearly  pure  white  flowers  appear  one  to 
three  weeks  earlier ;  the  pods  are  larger,  more 
cylindrical ;  the  seeds  also  are  larger,  with  the  wing 
broader  and  not  pointed  as  in  the  other.  The 
Catalpa  has  such  a  remarkable  adaptability  to  a 
variety  of  soils  and  climates,  is  so  easily  raised 
from  seeds,  and  grows  so  rapidly,  that  is  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  all  who  propose  to  raise  forest 
trees  The  durability  of  its  timber  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  severest  tests,  and  there  are  few  of 
our  native  woods  that  excel  it  in  this  respect.  The 
pamphlet  does  not  state  that  it  may  be  purchased, 
but  a  treatise  so  useful  to  those  interested  in  for¬ 
estry,  should  be  made  accessible  to  all  who  have 
a  desire  to  procure  it. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


Those  who  have 
regularly  read  these 
columns  are  aware 
that  there  is  no  point 
upon  which  we  have 
morefrequently  warn¬ 
ed  our  readers,  than 
that  of  carelessly 
giving  their  signa¬ 
tures.  So  varied  are 
i!  the  schemes  by  which  the 
names  of  responsible  farmers 
and  others  are  obtained,  to 
H  afterwards  appear  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  “  a  promise  to  pay-,” 
that  of  late  years  we  have 
cautioned  our  friends  against  signing  their  names 
for  strangers  under  any  pretense  whatever.  The 
tricks  for  procuring  the  names  of  responsible  men 
are  so  varied,  that  we  have  frequently  given  the 
warning  : 

I)o  Not  Sigu  Your  Name 


to  any  paper  in  the  hands  of  any  stranger  what¬ 
ever.  Many  years  ago  we  showed  one  of  the  tricks 
of  these  swindling  chaps,  by  which  a  comparatively 
innocent  contract  could  be  converted  into  anote  of 
hand.  This  old  trick  is  still  alive  in  some  parts  of 
the  West.  A  correspondent  of  one  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  papers,  in  writing  from  Indianapolis, Ind., states 
that  that  city  (Indianapolis),  is  the  headquarters  of 
a  gang  that  are  operating  in  this  manner  in  the 
neighboring  country.  It  is  the  old,  old  story,  that 
we  have  told  so  many  times  before.  Parties  go 
among  fanners  and  offer  to  make  them  agents  for 
farm  machines  of  varies  sorts  :  hay  rigging,  seed 
sowers,  mowing  machine-sharpeners,  in  fact  almost 
any  farm  implement.  The  farmer  is  shown  that  by 


matter  until  he  is  informed  by  a  Bank  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  town,  that  his  note  of  such  a  date  and  for 
such  a  sum,  has  been  deposited  for  collection. 
Knowing  that  he  has  given  no  note,  he  goes  to  the 
Bank  and  there  learns  how  he  has  been  swindled. 
The  “  contract  ”  to  pay  for  goods  when  sold,  and 
which  he  signed,  was  so  arranged  that  it  read  all 
right,  but  it  was  so  carefully  worded  that  when 
cut  apart  iu  the  middle,  the  portion  to  which  his 
signature  was  attached  was  a  valid  “  promise  to 
pay.”  The  diagram  given  below  shows  how  this  old 
trick  is  still  played,  and  adds  force  to  our  caution 
to  farmers  :  Do  not  sign  your  name  for  a  stranger, 
upon  any  pretext  whatever.  The  contract,  of 
which  this  is  one  of  the  several  forms,  reads  all 
right,  but  when  cut  apart,  as  shown  by  the  dotted 
line,  the  left-hand  part  becomes  a  regular  note  of 
hand.  Do  not  sign  any  contract  for  a  stranger,  do 
not  even  sign  your  address  upon  the  request  of 
a  stranger. . .  .Clara  S.  C.,  Peoria  Co.,  Ill.,  has  our 
thanks  for  bringing  to  our  notice  another  form  of 
The  Sign  Your  Name  Dodge. 

Our  young  friend  informs  us  that  persons  have 
been  around  through  the  country,  pretending  to 
represent  large  dealers  in  groceries,  dry  goods,  etc. 
Most  of  those  who  have  given  “  orders  ”  for  their 
supplies  have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  their 
notes  for  $75  to  $150  are  in  the  banks  for  collection. 
Our  correspondent  sends  a  clipping  from  a  local 
paper,  which  gives  the  particulars  of  this  swin¬ 
dle,  and  of  a  still  meaner  fraud.  One  of  these 
“w'ell  dressed”  scamps  who  infest  the  rural  com¬ 
munity,  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  well-to-do  farmer 
of  the  county,  and  wished  to  stay  over  night.  He 
was  given  lodging  and  breakfast,  and  when  in  the 
morning  he  wished  to  pay  his  bill,  the  farmer  told 
him  that  he  made  no  charge.  “Well  dressed” 
chap  was  profuse  with  thanks,  and  on  departing 
must  ask  his  hospitable  host,  the  favor  of  his 
autograph,  just  as  a  memento  of  his  pleasant  visit. 
Flattered  farmer,  of  course,  gave  his  signature. — 
Sequel.  A  note  of  hand  for  $700,  the  validity  of 
the  signature  to  which  the  farmer  could  not  deny. 

N.  B. — Since  the  above  concerning 
The  Note  Trick 

was  in  type,  a  recent  number  of  the  “Iowa  State 
Register”  gives  an  account  of  a  decision  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  in  an  appeal  from  a  County 
Court.  A  person  who  had  bought  one  of  these 
fraudulent  notes  cut  from  a  contract,  sued  the 
signer.  The  defendant  admitted  the  signature,  but 
declared  that  it  was  not  the  paper  that  he  signed. 
The  jury  gave  a  verdict  in  the  defendant’s  favor. 
Holder  of  the  note  appealed,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  sustained  the  court  below. 

Moral  :  For  the  100th  Time— Do  Not  Sign  Your 
Name. 

Several  years  ago  there  was  a  small  swindle  which 
caught  many.  It  was  an  advertisement  which  pro¬ 
posed  to  send  for  50  cents  “  directions  for  writing 
without  the  use  of  pen  or  ink.”  The  victims  who 
6ent  the  required  amount,  received  in  return,  the 


Indianapolis,  Ind . ,  1881. 

One  year  after  date,  1  promise  to  pay - ,  or 

bearer  Thirty  Dollars  when  I  sell  by 

order,  Three  Hundred  and  Tweuty-five  Dollars 

worth  of  Patent  Seeding  Machines 

for  value  received,  at  six  per  cent  per  annum, 

said  Thirty  Dollars  when  due,  to  be 

payable  at  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Sole  Agent  for . Company. 

acting  as  agent  for  the  sale  of  these,  he  can  make 
a  large  profit  without  any  outlay.  All  he  has  to  do 
is,  to  receive  the  machines,  and  pay  for  them  when 
sold.  It  all  looks  very  fair,  and  the  farmer  is  often 
quite  too  ready  to  sign  a  contract  (a  mere  matter 
of  form,  you  know),  to  the  effect  that,  when  he 
has  sold  these  machines  to  a  given  number,  he  will 
pay  a  certain  sum.  It  all  looks  fair,  and  the  farmer 
signs.  He  may  sell  some  of  the  machines,  or  not, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  he  thinks  but  little  of  the 


direction — “  write  with  a  lead  pencil.”  A  similar 
dodge  has  been  played  upon  farmers,  as  we  learn 
by  a  friend  in  Henrico  Co.,  Ya.  It  appears  that 
some  one  advertised  in  a  New  York  paper  to  send 
for  $1  a  “certain  death  to  potato  bugs,  without  the 
use  of  poison.”  Henrico  Co.  farmer  sent  his  dol¬ 
lar,  and  received  by  mail  two  small  wooden  blocks 
—(kind  of  wood  not  mentioned)— with  carefully 
printed  directions  :  “  Catch  the  bug,  place  it  on 
one  block  and  bear  down  gently  on  the  other.” 


1881.] 
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This  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  Bed-bug  powder  of 
half  a  century  ago.  “You  catch  the  bug,  squeeze 
him  until  he  opens  his  mouth,  apply  the  powder, 
and  it  will  sneeze  out  its  teeth  and  can  bite  no  more.” 

The  Cheap  Washing  machine 
dodge,  which  in  an  elaborately  worded  postal  card 
proposes  for  60  cents,  more  or  less,  to  send  “a 
machine”  on  trial,  is  so  old  that  we  had  well  nigh 
forgotten  it.  But  a  friend  employed  on  the  “  South 
and  North  Alabama  .Railroad,”  writes  to  inform  us 
that  our  exposure  of  this,  some  years  ago,  has 
prevented  the  working  of  the  swindle  which  was 
attempted  to  be  played  in  his  vicinity....  Our  friend 
“  G.  J.  K.,”  Long  Island,  is  evidently  much  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  deluge  of  documents  sent  him  by 
The  “Royal  New  Brunswick  Gift  Distribution.” 

We  have  so  often  mentioned  this  as  the  meanest 
of  the  lottery  schemes,  that  we  supposed  that  its 
character  was  well  understood.  If  one  lets  every 
lottery  scheme  alone  he  will  escape  this  swindle 
with  the  rest.  The  same  may  be  taken  as  a  reply 
by  a  Massachusetts  friend ...  .A  word  to  “One  Who 
Knows.”  You  send  us  a  circular  of  what  seems 
like  a  first-class  fraud,  and  give  hints  as  to  its  con¬ 
nection  with  other  frauds.  Had  you  given  name 
and  address  we  should  have  written  for  particulars, 
but  you  give  neither.  Any  communication,  con¬ 
firming  your  suspicions,  will  be  entirely  confiden¬ 
tial,  but  we  can  not  use  the  document  without 
further  knowledge.  While  always  ready  to  expose 
fraud,  we  will  not  be  the  means  of  unjustly  accus¬ 
ing  parties  who  may  possibly  be  innocent.  Many 
letters  of  inquiry  must  remain  unanswered  as  they 
are  so  indefinite.  For  example  here  is  a  letter 
from  “Millington,”  askingus  to  read  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  a  certain  “Doctor,”  and  give  an  opinion. 
There  are,  according  to  the  P.  O.  Directory,  some 
half  dozen  or  more  “  Millingtons”  in  the  country, 
and  as  no  State  is  given,  we  can  not  reply  by  mail. 
But  the  advertisement  upon  which  an  opinion  is 
asked  is  not  sent.  No  doubt  many  feel  that  they 
are  badly  treated  when  they  receive  no  answers  to 
their  letters,  but  when  no  State  is  given,  and  the 
very  item  about  which  an  opinion  is  asked  is  omit¬ 
ted,  what  can  we  do  ? 

On  an  “Owl”  Hunt. 

Complaints  have  been  made  of  a  paper  called 
“  The  Owl,”  which,  by  the  offer  of  a  “700-page  Dic¬ 
tionary  ”  as  a  premium,  induced  many  persons  to 
send  $1.00,  as  their  subscription  to  the  paper  for  a 
year.  “  The  Owl  ”  claimed  to  have  its  publication 
office  in  Houston  St.,  where  the  “  N.  Y.  Weekly 
Sun,”  a  journal  doing  good  work  in  exposing  hum¬ 
bugs,  sought  it  in  vain.  Our  “Owl”  hunt  was 
more  successful ;  the  bird  had  flown  to  the  forest 
of  Pine  St.,  and  it  roosted  high,  for  we  had  to  climb 
to  a  small  room  near  the  roof  of  a  tall  building  in 
order  to  find  it.  Those  who  appeared  to  be  in 
authority  admitted  that  they  were  just  about  to 
mail  the  first  issue  of  “The  Owl ’’that  had  been 
published  since  May  last.  The  suspension,  on 
account  of  “  ill  health,”  was  at  an  end,  and  pub¬ 
lication  was  to  be  resumed  in  September  and  go  on 
regularly,  each  subscriber  getting  all  the  numbers 
paid  for— unless  perhaps  the  publishers  should  be 
again  troubled  with  “ill  health.”  “The  Owl” 
claims  to  be  a  weekly  journal,  but  the  copy  before 
us  is  dated  “  September  1881,”  after  the  manner  of 
a  monthly.  It  claims  to  be 

A  Journal  of  “  Intellectual  Development,” 
while  really  it  is  an  advertising  medium  of  books 
of  doubtful  morality,  nasty  medicines  and  ap¬ 
pliances,  and  several  columns  of  so-called  “matri¬ 
monial”  advertisements.  The  “Owl”  may  keep 
within  the  legal  limit  of  decency,  but  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  its  suspension  can  not  be  made  perpetual. 
According  to  its  own  pages,  this  sheet  is  published 
by  F.  E.  Wallace  &  Co.,  No.  45  E.  Houston  St.,  N. 
Y.  As  the  address  is  wrong,  the  publishers’  names 
may  be  equally  inaccurate.  It  is  rather  strange 
that  the  principal  person  one  meets  at  the  Pine  St. 
roost  of  the  “  Owl,”  is  one  Horton,  who  at  one 
time  published  the  “  Matrimonial  News”  in  Chica¬ 
go,  to  which  the  “  Owl  ”  is  the  worthy  successor. 

One  the  Dess. 

For  the  last  20  years  there  have  been  few  fraudu¬ 


lent  mining  schemes,  or  swindles  upon  a  large  scale, 
set  on  foot,  that  could  not  be  traced  to  one  of  the 
brothers  Elias.  The  daily  papers  have  recently 
announced  the  death  of  Elias  H.  Elias,  and  we  re¬ 
peat  it  as  a  matter  of  news,  without  comment. 

The  Revised  New  Testament 
is  advertised  in  a  religious  paper  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  a  Virginia  correspondent  very  indig¬ 
nant,  and  he  asks,  “  Why  is  this  allowed  in  such  a 
paper?”  The  advertisement  is  headed,  “Revised 
New  Testament.  Free  to  you.  Free  to  all,”  and 
says  “Address,  giving  name,  etc.,  with  two  3-cent 
stamps,”  so-and-so,  Boston.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  advertisement  to  show  that  one  who  sends  the 
stamps  will  not  get  the  Testament.  Whoever  sends 
his  stamps,  gets  in  return  a  circular  setting  forth 
that  if  he  will  canvass  his  neighborhood,  for  every 
10  copies  sold,  one  copy  will  be  given  free  !  If 
this  is  not  a  deceptive  advertisement,  then  we  do 

not  know  the  article . Even  swindlers  learn 

economy,  not  only  of  printer’s  ink  and  paper,  but 
of  time,  and  have  found  out  that  the  best  way  is 
to  state  their  business  and  be  done  ■with  it. 

The  Dealers  in  “Queer,” 
or  counterfeit  money,  formerly  approached  their 
victims  in  a  long  rigmarole  occupying  one  or  two 
finely  printed  pages  of  letter  paper.  Now  it  is 
short  and  decisive,  as  witness  the  following  sent 
by  a  farmer’s  wife  in  Yam  Hill  Co.,  Oregon,  who  is 
quite  sure  that  her  husband  “  can  not  be  caught 
with  such  a  bait.” 

“‘CONFIDENTIAL.’ 

Dear  Sir  : — I  wish  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
reliable  person  in  your  county  to  push  the  sale  of 
a  certain  class  of  goods  which  I  manufacture. 

I  guarantee  10(Cper  cent  profit  and  over,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested.  The  goods 
are  used  by  everyone,  and  the  business  is  strictly 
confidential.  As  it  is  the  same  as  all  other  large 
paying  enterprises,  it  is  not  exactly  legitimate, 
possibly  you  can  guess  its  nature  ? 

This  businsss  is  only  for  those  open  for  almost 
anything  there  is  money  in. 

Should  you  be  willing  to  engage,  let  me  know  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  I  will  send  you  full  particu¬ 
lars.  I  am  yours  in  confidence.” 

That’s  business  like,  with  little  circumlocution. 


A  Tether  for  a  Horse. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Coran,  Logan  Co.,  O.,  writes  : 
“  Knowing  that  you  are  always  glad  to  give 
the  numerous  readers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  the  benefit  of  any  useful  knowledge, 
I  send  a  sketch  and  description  of  my  horse 
tether.  It  consists  of  a  half-inch  iron  rod 
three  feet  long,  sharpened  at  one  end  that  it 
may  be  easily  thrust  into  the  ground.  The 
other  end  is  bent  into  a  good-sized  circle,  mak¬ 
ing  a  handle  by  means  of  which  it  can  be 
readily  thrust  into,  or  pulled  out  of,  the 
ground.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  tether 


is  simply  a  strip  of  board,  3  inches  wide  and 
8  feet  long,  with  a  hole  bored  near  each  end. 
The  halter  strap  is  tied  into  one  of  these 
holes,  while  the  tether  pin  is  thrust  through 
the  other  and  into  the  ground.  The  horse 
should  be  so  tied  that  his  feet  may  not  be¬ 
come  entangled  in  the  rope,  thus  avoiding 
the  dangers  of  the  ordinary  tether.”  The 
tether  above  described  is  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  engraving. 


A  Silo  at  “iloiiglilon  lF,ar^ll.,, — An 

experimental  Silo  has  been  made  at  “  Hough¬ 
ton  Farm,”  to  test  the  value  of  com  fodder 
preserved  in  its  green  state  as  ensilage.  The 
walls  of  the  Silo  are  of  masonry,  and  the 


plank  cover,  instead  of  being  loaded  with 
weights,  is  fastened  with  iron  rods  and  screws 
to  give  the  pressure  required  to  prevent  any 
access  of  the  air.  Analyses  will  be  made  of  the 
com  fodder  in  the  green  state,  and  also  after 
fermentation  in  the  silo,  to  determine  the 
chemical  changes  that  take  place.  Experi¬ 
ments  will  also  be  made  to  ascertain,  so  far  as 
practicable,  the  feeding  value  and  relative 
profits  of  the  ensilage  as  compared  with  field 
corn  that  is  allowed  to  ripen,  and  the  grain 
fed  with  the  stalks.  The  feeding  value  of 
fodder  com  grown  for  the  stalks  alone,  will 
also  be  tested,  both  in  the  form  of  ensilage, 
and  as  usually  cured  for  winter  feeding. 

Blood  Diseases  in  Animals.— Anthrax,  or 
Charbon. 

BY  PROF.  A.  T.IAUTARD,  51.  D  V.  S.  A5I.  VETEr.INARV 
COLLEGE,  N.  V.  CITY. 

Domestic  animals,  which  form  so  large  a 
share  of  the  wealth  of  a  country,  in  the  breed¬ 
ing  and  raising  of  which  so  much  capital  is 
invested,  are  exposed  to  various  contagious 
and  rapidly  fatal  diseases.  These  are  termed 
contagious,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  readily 
communicated ;  their  appearance  in  one 
animal  may  be  the  forerunner  of  their  break¬ 
ing  out  amongst  those  which  may  have  been 
in  contact.  Some  of  these  diseases  are  con¬ 
tagious  only  among  animals  of  the  same 
species,  while  others  may  be  communicated 
to  all  the  domestic  animals,  and  even  to  man. 

The  disease  known  as  Anthrax,  or  Charbon, 
is  one  of  these  general  diseases, and  one  which, 
by  its  dangerous  and  fatal  effects  upon  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  inflicts  upon  the 
farmer  the  most  serious  pecuniary  losses.  A 
marked  character  of  these  Carbuncular  Dis¬ 
eases,  as  they  are  termed,  is  an  alteration  of 
the  blood.  They  are  essentially  blood  diseases, 
and  also  termed  zymotic  diseases.  Being  prin¬ 
cipally  propagated  in  contact  with  other  dis¬ 
eased  animals,  they  are  contagious.  A  lack  of 
clealiness  in  the  stables,  neglect  of  the  removal 
of  manures,  imperfect  drainage  of  the  liquid 
excretions,  etc.,  assist  in  their  development. 

These  diseases  appear  in  two  forms  :  one 
shows  itself  externally,  and  another  does  not. 
It  is  on  account  of  the  various  forms  in  which 
the  disease  manifests  itself  externally,  that  it 
has  received  the  different  names  of  “  Black 
Quarter,”  “Quarter  Evil,”  “Black  Leg,” 
“  Braxy,”  “  Tongue  Evil,”  “  Red  Soldier,”  etc. 
The  form  which  is  without  external  mani¬ 
festations  is  known  as  “Carbuncular,”  or 
“Anthrax  Fever.” 

These  diseases  are  generally  very  sudden  in 
their  appearance.  The  animal  which,  but  a 
short  time  before,  was  full  of  life  and  good 
health,  will  suddenly  stop  eating,  become 
anxious  and  dull,  and  begin  to  tremble.  It 
at  once  shows  every  appearance  of  the  greatest 
prostration,  and  these  signs  rapidly  increase 
and  all  the  functions  of  the  animal  are  de¬ 
ranged.  The  poor  animal  becomes  agitated, 
lays  down  and  gets  up,  as  if  it  had  colicky 
pains ;  the  look  becomes  haggard,  and  the 
face  has  an  expression  of  the  greatest  agony; 
the  breathing  is  quickened,  the  urine  is  almost 
brownish,  and  frequently  bloody,  and  some¬ 
times  the  faeces  are  mixed  with  blood.  In 
this  form  death  is  generally  likely  to  take 
place  very  soon — within  three,  six,  or  twelve 
hours.  Sometimes,  however,  the  disease  may 
last  for  24  or  36  hours.  When  it  proves  fatal 
in  a  very  short  time  it  is  termed  the  “  Apo¬ 
plectic  ”  form.  In  the  form  of  the  disease 
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where  external  manifestations  are  present, 
its  duration  is  longer,  and  the  animal  may  live 
for  several  days.  In  this  form,  in  which  ex¬ 
ternal  indications  are  present,  besides  the 
symptoms  just  mentioned  there  will  be  found 
upon  the  fore  part  of  the  body,  on  the  neck, 
the  shoulder,  and  in  the  mouth,  and  more 
seldom  these  occur  on  the  posterior  regions, 
very  rapidly  developing  tumors.  These  are 
sometimes  present  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  skin  over  them  cracks  open  and  there 
flows  out  a  yellowish  bloody  liquid,  which  has 
a  very  offensive  odor. 

A  very  marked  character  of  these  diseases 
is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  dead  animal 
putrefies.  Indeed,  soon  after  death  the  body 
becomes  enormously  distended  with  gases, 
and  a  very  offensive  oder  becomes  manifest. 
A  bloody  foam  escapes  from  the  nostrils,  and 
the  vent  is  swollen  and  often  covered  with 
exuding  blood.  Under  the  skin,  the  blood  is 
dark,  black,  and  sticky.  A  yellowish  red 
fluid  is  found  around  the  joints.  All  the 
organs  within  the  abdomen  are  gorged  with 
blood.  The  liver  and  the  spleen  are  gener¬ 
ally  very  large,  of  dark  color,  and  easily  torn. 
The  lungs  as  also  dark  in  color,  and  when  cut 
through,  a  bloody  mucus  escapes  from  the 
divisions  of  the  wind-pipe.  The  heart  con¬ 
tains  clots  of  dark  blood,  and  is  covered  with 
little  black  spots,  principally  on  the  inner 
surface.  A  microscopical  examination  of  the 
blood  shows  that  the  red  corpuscles  are  softer 
and  more  irregular  in  their  outlines.  They 
gather  into  little  masses,  between  which  is 
seen  a  yellowish  fluid,  and  in  this  are  floating 
little  bodies  known  as  bacteria.  They 
bacteria  are  regarded  as  among  the  lowest 
forms  of  organic  life,  they  are  classed  with 
the  yeast  plant  and  other  simple  vegetable 
forms.  These  minute  germs  are  regarded 
as  the  principal  agents  of  contagion.  They 
resist  the  destructive  effects  of  putrefaction, 
and  preserve  their  vitality  in  the  soils  and  in 
the  pastures,  or  whenever  they  may  have 
been  deposited  by  a  sick  animal,  with  its  drop¬ 
pings,  saliva,  or  any  other  of  its  discharges. 

The  blood  shows,  in  these  bacteria,  what  is 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  diseases  under 
consideration.  According  to  the  discoveries 
of  the  distinguished  French  chemist  and  phy¬ 
siologist,  M,  Pasteur,  Anthrax  is  propagated 
by  the  dissemination  of  the  germs  of  bacteria, 
and  its  ill  effects  are  due  to  the  growth 
of  these  within  the  blood  of  the  animal. 

Many  kinds  of  treatment  for  these  diseases 
have  been  recommended,  and  many  empirical 
remedies  may  be  found  in  the  market,  most 
of  which  are,  no  doubt,  worthless.  In  this, 
as  in  all  other  contagious  affections,  there  are, 
besides  the  curative,  two  essential  forms  of 
treatment,  one  of  which  may  be  termed  the 
sanitary,  and  the  other  the  preventive,  or  as 
it  is  termed  the  “  prophylactic.”  The  sanitary 
treatment  is  of  the  greatest  importance  ;  it 
includes  whatever  relates  to  the  healthful 
care  of  the  animals ;  drainage,  ventilation, 
cleanliness,  and  proper  food.  Wherever  the 
disease  breaks  out,  the  well  and  sick  animals 
must  be  separated  at  once,  and  all  should  be 
removed  from  the  stables  they  have  occupied 
until  the  buildings  can  be  thoroughly  disin¬ 
fected.  All  dead  animals  should  be  buried 
very  deeply,  or  better  if  they  can  be  burned. 
As  to  preventive  or  prophylactic  treatment 
but  little  positive  is  yet  known.  The  small¬ 
pox  in  the  human  subject  may  be  prevented 
with  great  certainty  by  the  prophylactic 


treatment  of  vaccination.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  scientific  workers  abroad,  notably 
M.  Pasteur,  have  been  seeking  for  a  similar 
preventive  for  the  anthrax  diseases  of  ani¬ 
mals.  Our  knowledge  of  this  method  of 
treatment  is  as  yet  so  limited  that  we  may 
regard  it  as  still  in  its  infancy.  In  the  few 
experiments  that  have  been  made  in  France 
its  success  was  sufficient  to  warrant  its  trial 
in  those  parts  of  this  country  where  Anthrax 
is  at  times  wide-spread  and  fatal.  This  treat¬ 
ment  is  by  vaccination;  the  experiments  of 
M.  Pasteur  have  shown  that  vaccinated  ani¬ 
mals  are  protected  from  the  disastrous  effects 
of  the  disease,  though  for  how  long  is  yet  to 
be  learned.  The  experiments  are  of  a  kind  that 
their  methods  would  not  interest  the  general 
reader,  but  we  may  say  in  brief  that  those 
animals  that  were  made,  by  means  of  inoc¬ 
ulation,  to  take  a  mild  form  of  Anthrax,  were 
found  protected  against  the  disease  in  its 
worst  form.  The  experiments  that  have  been 
made  in  France  appear  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  most  formidable  forms  of  Anthrax 
may  be  as  readily  prevented  by  the  proper 
inoculation  of  domestic  animals,  as  small-pox 
may  be  avoided  in  the  human  subject. 


Another  Lift  Gate. 

Mr.  P.  Van  Frank,  Cape  Girardeau  Co.,  Mo., 
seeing  an  engraving  of  a  lift  gate  in  the  May 
number  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  sends 
a  description  of  another  that,  instead  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  posts  mortised,  which  weakens  them, 
is  provided  with  cleats  that  serve  to  hold 


the  gate.  Figure  1  shows  the  shape  of  the 
cleats,  and  figure  2  gives  one  end  of  the  gate 
in  position.  Mr.  P.  Van  F.  says  that  gates  of 
this  kind  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
his  part  of  the  country,  and  very  much  liked. 


Mixed  Feeds. — One  of  the  strong  points 
in  favor  of  the  much  praised  ensilage,  is  that 
animals  eat  it  with  a  relish.  No  food,  how¬ 
ever  rich  it  may  be  in  food  elements,  will 
prove  profitable  if  the  farm  stock  can  not  be 
made  to  take  to  it  kindly.  It  is  on  this  ac¬ 
count  that  a  mixing  of  feed  has  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful.  Sameness  palls  upon  the  appetite — 
a  change  of  diet  encourages  and  sharpens  it. 
A  few  roots  cut,  or  better,  pulped,  and  given 
to  the  animals,  will  make  them  eat  the  corn- 
fodder  or  cut  straw  with  all  the  greater  rel¬ 
ish.  Try  and  make  a  little  change  in  diet  of 
the  animals,  even  though  it  be  only  once  a 
week,  with  some  roots,  potatoes,  apples,  etc. , 
it  will  pay.  The  more  an  animal  eats,  and 
healthfully  digests,  the  more  profitable  it  is. 


A  Double  Number 

Two  Million  Pieces  of  Type ! 

The  Reader  will  notice  that  this  number 
contains  88  pages,  including  the  Illustrated 
Tinted  Covers.  (The  printers  say  it  has  ten 
hundred  thousand  “  ems,”  as  they  measure 
their  work,  or  about  2,000,00©  pieces  of 
type,  each  one  to  be  handled  twice  over,  in 
“distributing”  and  “composing,”  thus  re¬ 
quiring  four  million  hand  movements). 

Be  that  as  it  may,  aSS  our  readers  will  be 
interested  in  the  extra,  or  Supplement  pages, 
which,  besides  the  reading  matter,  gives  (in 
pages  427  to  466)  illustrations  and  descriptions 
of  many  interesting  and  useful  articles,  some 
of  which  every  reader  will  desire  to  possess. 

Well,  one  or  more  of  them  can  be  readily 
obtained  by  almost  every  reader,  without 
cost — or  only  express  or  freight,  for  some 
larger  articles.  More  than  30,000  Mess, 
Women,  and  Children,  have  thus  ob¬ 
tained  desired  articles  from  our  Premium 
Lists,  and  at  least  00,000  of  our  present 
readers  may  do  the  same.  Many  have  sent 
Clubs  all  the  way  from  ten  to  fifty,  and  even 
up  into  the  hundreds,  and  secured  corres¬ 
ponding  premiums. 

Indeed,  almost  every  one  knows  of,  or  can 
readily  find,  one,  two,  or  five  friends,  or 
neighbors,  who  would  be  benefited  by  a 
year’s  perusal  of  this  Journal,  and  who  only 
need  to  have  their  attention  called  to  it,  by 
some  one  who  is  already  a  reader,  and  knows 
its  character  and  value. 

Purchasing  the  Premium  Articles. 

— Many  readers,  especially  those  remote  from 
the  centers  of  trade,  and  others  who  desire  to 
order  from  a  responsible  source,  will  find  it 
convenient  to  obtain  some  articles  from  our 
list,  in  addition  to  what  they  have  time  or 
opportunity  to  secure  as  premiums.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  provision  is  made  for  supply¬ 
ing  such  articles  to  any  of  our  readers  at  the 
prices  named.  See  page  435,  and  onward. 

Preserve  the  Cist  Carefully,  for  ref¬ 
erence  up  to  next  June,  as  the  articles  de¬ 
scribed  will  be  open  for  premiums  or  pur¬ 
chase  from  now  up  to  that  time. 

NOTE  THAT  New  Subscribers  for 
1882,  for  premiums  or  otherwise,  can  be 
sent  right  along  notv.  Those  arriving 
before  November  1st,  will  have  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  14  months  at  one  year’s 
cost ;  those  arriving  during  November,  will 
have  it  13  months. 
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Tim  Bunker— Agin,  Changing  Base. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  tea-drinking  last  even¬ 
ing  was  at  Deacon  Smith’s,  and  some  whole¬ 
some  truths  were  dropped  among  the  crumbs 
that  may  profit  some  of  your  readers,  who 
are  discouraged  and  most  ready  to  sell  out. 
The  Deacon  started  the  conversation  after 
the  waffles  had  been  passed,  and  said:  “I 
have  been  watching  it  for  a  good  many  years, 
and  it  has  seldom  happened  that  a  farmer 
makes  a  change  of  base  for  the  better.” 

“  Then  how  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that 
so  many  are  leaving  the  farm  and  goiifg  to 
the  cities  and  villages  ?  ”  asked  Pastor  Spooner. 
“  Here,  in  our  Commonwealth,  the  census 
returns  show  that  over  12,000  people  have 
moved  out  of  our  75  exclusively  agricultural 
towns  in  the  last  decade,  and  that  the  only 
increase  of  population  is  in  the  cities  and 
villages.  The  same  state  of  things  exists  in 
all  the  older  States.  In  the  opinion  of  these 
men,  certainly,  it  was  a  good  thing  to  quit 
the  farm  and  try  something  else.” 

“  No  doubt  they  thought  so,”  continued  the 
Doctor,”  but  I’ll  bet  you  a  shad  the  majority 
of  them  have  altered  their  minds  before  this, 
and  wish  they  were  back  again  on  the  farms 
they  deserted.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  for  a  man  to  be  mistaken,  especially  a 
farmer  who  lives  four  or  five  miles  from  the 
post-office,  gets  his  mail  once  a  fortnight, 
and  don’t  read  the  American  Agriculturist  or 
any  other  journal,  and  keep  posted  about  his 
business.  He  is  all  the  while  groping  in  the 
dark,  gets  discouraged,  and  thinks  anything 
must  be  better  than  cultivating  the  soil. 
There  was  Jo.  Timson  from  the  North  town, 
you  remember,  that  came  on  to  Hookertown 
Street  to  live  about  ten  years  ago.  He  got  a 
contract  to  carry  the  mail  between  Shadtown 
and  the  White  Oaks,  and  thought  his  forture 
was  made.  On  the  farm  he  had  plenty  of 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  eggs,  poultry,  fruit, 
made  all  his  meat  and  breadstuffs,  and 
enough  beside  to  pay  his  store  bills.  In 
Hookertown  he  had  to  pay  for  house  rent, 
fuel,  in  addition  to  all  the  good  things  he 
raised,  and  the  result  of  his  year’s  experiment 
was,  that  he  got  in  debt  and  went  back  to  the 
farm  a  wiser  and  more  contented  man. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  discontent  upon  the  farm,  as 
there  is  among  our  village  population.  The 
villager  who  lives  from  hand  to  mouth  has 
but  a  little  to  move,  and  a  single  team  takes 
all  his  worldly  goods  from  one  factory  village 
to  another  in  a  day.  He  has  never  had  a  per¬ 
manent  home,  never  owned  land,  and  seldom 
known  fulness  of  bread.  The  change  brings 
no  new  hardships  or  privations,  and  it  mat¬ 
ters  little  to  him  whether  he  live  in  one  vil¬ 
lage  or  another.  Daily  bread,  cheap  clothing, 
fuel  and  shelter  are  about  all  that  he  has 
known  of  comfort,  and  all  that  he  can  reason¬ 
ably  expect.  All  that  this  man  has,  or 
aspires  to,  is  already  in  possession  of  the 
farmer,  and  is  as  secure  for  the  future  as 
anything  earthly  can  be.  His  farm  furnishes 
him  with  nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life, 
and  many  of  its  luxuries,  and  a  surplus  of 
products  to  exchange  in  the  near  markets  for 
such  superfluities  as  meet  his  tastes.  These 
may  be  indefinitely  multiplied  almost,  by  the 
hand  of  the  diligent.  The  factory  hand  is 
frequently  out  of  work,  and  he  knows  only 
the  specialty  by  which  he  gains  his  bread. 
The  tiller  of  the  soil  has  occasion  to  call  no 
man  master.  His  bread  and  water  are  sure, 
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and  the  latter  is  a  purer  article  than  Cochit- 
uate  or  Croton,  if  the  microscopists  tell  the 
truth.  Every  day  in  the  year  lias  its  ap¬ 
pointed  labor,  and  he  never  need  waste  an 
hour  waiting  for  another  man’s  pleasure  to 
give  him  a  job.  The  air,  the  sunlight,  rains, 
frost,  all  work  for  him  as  well  as  his  beasts 
of  burden,  and  minister  to  his  wealth.  Why 
should  one  so  independent  exchange  freedom 
for  dependence  and  servility  of  city  life?” 

“Yet,  Doctor,”  saidMrs.  Bunker,  “  you  ped¬ 
dle  pills  for  a  living,  and  dwell  in  a  village.” 

“I  do,”  replied  the  Doctor,  “but  I  give 
medical  advice  to  farmers,  who  are  good  pay, 
and  thus  I  am  about  as  firmly  rooted  in  the 
soil  as  the  farmers  themselves.  Besides,  Mrs. 
Bunker,  you  know,  improved  husbandry  is 
as  contagious  as  small-pox,  speaking  profes¬ 
sionally,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  live  in 
a  community  where  Pastor  Spooner  preaches 
in  his  pulpit  Sundays,  and  in  his  garden  the 
rest  of  the  week,  and  Esq.  Bunker  writes  for 
the  papers,  and  Deacon  Smith  and  other  good 
farmers  furnish  the  raw  material  for  his 
essays,  without  catching  the  disease  and  be¬ 
ginning  to  raise  your  own  fruits  and  vegeta¬ 
bles.  I  should  have  been  a  dull  scholar  not 
to  have  learned  something  in  all  these  years 
in  a  school  of  husbandry  like  Hookertown.” 

“Well,  Doctor,”  asked  Pastor  Spooner, 
“What  is  your  remedy  for  this  unsettled 
state  of  our  agricultural  towns  ?  I  have  been 
boiling  the  time  would  come  when  the  boys 
bom  and  brought  up  in  my  parish  would  be 
content  to  follow  the  plow  and  stick  by  the 
homestead,  but  nothing  seems  to  arrest  this 
drift  of  the  rural  population  from  their  homes.  ” 

“  I  suppose  it  cannot  be  wholly  arrested,” 
said  the  Doctor.  “It  may,  however,  be 
stayed  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  Those 
who  are  bred  upon  the  farm  know  little  of 
city  life,  except  what  is  gleaned  from 
papers  and  books,  and  these  often  are 
wanting  or  are  little  read,  for  want  of  leis¬ 
ure  or  inclination  to  read.  City  life  is  a 
world  of  romance,  and  the  conditions  of 
existence  there  are  poorly  represented  by  our 
summer  visitors,  in  holiday  attire,  bent  on 
having  a  good  time  through  the  sunny  days 
of  vacation.  If  the  young  rustic  could  see 
these  business  men  at  their  tasks,  and  know 
something  of  their  strain  and  worry,  of  the 
uncertainties  of  trade,  of  the  small  proportion 
of  successful  business  men,  of  the  enormous 
waste  of  human  life  in  cities,  of  the  vice, 
filth,  and  poverty,  that  center  there,  the  ro¬ 
mance  would  be  dissipated  and  better  views 
of  life  would  prevail.” 

The  Doctor’s  head  is  level  on  farming, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  his  pills,  and  not 
much  can  be  said  against  these,  for  they  are 
very  small.  The  draft  which  the  cities  and 
villages  are  making  upon  our  farms  is  not  an 
unmixed  evil.  Every  family  that  locates  in 
the  city  becomes  a  consumer  of  the  farmer’s 
products,  and  enhances  the  value  of  his  labor. 
It  diversifies  human  industry,  and  contrib¬ 
utes  largely  to  the  .prosperity  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth.  We  need  cities  and  villages 
quite  as  much  as  we  need  farms  ;  men  of  the 
professions,  merchants,  and  mechanics,  as 
well  as  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  The  relative 
proportion  of  city  and  country  population 
should  be  such  that  every  citizen  should  have 
profitable  employment,  and  every  cultivator 
a  good  market  for  his  surplus  products.  At 
present  the  proportion  is  out  of  balance,  and 
multitudes  in  our  cities  have  no  assured 
means  of  living,  and  suffer  the  ills  of  poverty 


until  they  come  to  the  almshouse.  Many  of 
these  idlers  might  find  employment  and  be 
self-sustaining  in  the  country,  and  the  drift 
of  our  population  seeking  homes  should  be 
toward  the  country,  rather  than  toward  the 
city.  Most  tillers  of  the  soil,  who  make  a 
change  of  base  for  the  city,  or  for  some 
easier  method  of  subsistence,  labor  under 
strong  delusion.  With  few  exceptions,  we  all 
have  to  eat  our  bread  in  the  sweat  of  the  face, 
and  there  is  no  case  and  comfort  in  our  de¬ 
clining  years,  but  by  patient  industry,  what¬ 
ever  our  calling  may  be.  All  our  history 
shows  that  the  road  to  competence  is  shorter 
and  surer  by  way  of  the  farm  than  by  any 
other  route.  But  you  say,  ‘ 1 1  have  nothing 
but  my  hands  and  brains,  no  capital,  no  credit, 
nothing  by  which  I  can  do  business  for  my¬ 
self.”  What  else  has  the  clerk  or  the  me¬ 
chanic  that  goes  to  the  city.  He  has  to 
show  his  capacity  for  business,  wait  long  years 
for  the  accumulation  of  capital,  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  credit,  and  only  one  in  twenty  of  the 
multitudes  that  drift  thitherward  win  the  for¬ 
tune  they  seek.  All  facts  are  against  a  change 
of  base.  Wc  must  learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

IIookeHoum.  C't.,  [Yours  to  command, 

September  1, 1881.  (  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 

A  Method  of  Raising  A  Beef. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Thresher,  Shawnee  Co.,  Kan., 
gets  many  good  ideas  about  farm  operations 
from  the  pages  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
and  wishes  to  contribute  his  mite  in  this 
direction.  He  sends  a  sketch  of  a  method  of 
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raising  a  beef,  which  he  describes  as  follows  : 
“  The  device  is  in  shape  much  like  an  old- 
fashioned  ‘saw-buck,’  with  the  lower  rounds 
between  Iho  legs  omitted.  The  legs,  of  which 
there  are  two  pairs,  should  be  about  10  feet 
long,  and  set  bracing,  in  the  manner  shown 
in  the  engraving.  The  two  pairs  of  legs 
are  held  together  by  an  inch  iron  rod,  5 
or  6  feet  in  length,  provided  with  threads 
at  both  ends.  The  whole  is  made  secure  by 
means  of  two  pairs  of  nuts  which  fasten 
the  legs  to  the  connecting  iron  rod.  A 
straight  and  smooth  wooden  roller  rests 
in  the  forks  made  by  the  crossing  of  the 
legs,  and  one  end  projects  about  1C  inches. 
In  this  two  auger  holes  are  bored,  in  which 
levers  may  be  inserted  for  turning  the  roller. 
The  rope,  by  means  of  which  the  beef  is 
raised,  passes  over  the  roller  in  such  a  way 
that  in  turning,  by  means  of  the  levers, 
the  animal  is  raised  free  from  the  ground. 
When  sufficiently  elevated,  the  roller  is  fast¬ 
ened  by  one  of  the  levers  to  the  nearest  leg. 
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Nitrogen  as  Nitric  Acid. 

BY  .7.  B.  LAYVKS,  LL.  B.,  ROTIIAMSTED,  ENGLAND. 

In  a  previous  communication  published  in 
the  August  number  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  I  pointed  out  that  Nitrogen,  in  the  , 
form  of  Nitric  Acid,  was  an  ingredient  in 
soils  which  was  constantly  being  produced, 
was  very  soluble  in  water,  and  very  easily 
washed  out  of  the  land.  It  was  further  as¬ 
sumed  that  Nitrogen  in  this  form  was  taken 
up  by  plants,  although  no  direct  evidence 
was  brought  forward  to  establish  the  fact. 

I  propose  now  to  show  the  effect  of  Nitro¬ 
gen  applied  as  Nitrate  of  Soda  upon  various 
crops  of  the  farm.  If  a  farmer,  by  way  of 
experiment,  were  to  supply  his  soil  abun¬ 
dantly  with  mineral  manures,  but,  as  regards 
Nitrogen,  were  to  leave  the  crop  grown  to 
depend  on  the  amount  of  that  substance  it 
could  obtain  from  natural  sources,  he  would 
find  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  produce  would 
decline ;  and  if  the  seasons  were  all  exactly  a- 
like,  this  decline,  although  very  slight,  might, 
with  sufficient  care,  be  measured  early  in  the 
experiment ;  as  however  the  seasons  differ  in 
what  we  call  fertility,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
he  might,  after  several  years,  obtain  crops 
which  were  even  larger  than  some  of  those 
grown  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment ; 
the  decline,  however,  in  the  course  of  time, 
would  be  so  marked  that  even  the  most  fertile 
season  would  only  yield  a  reduced  produce, 
and  the  reduction  would  be  far  more  rapid 
were  it  not  for  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the 
plant  to  economize  its  food.  No  family,  re¬ 
duced  by  some  reverse  of  fortune  from  afflu¬ 
ence  to  poverty,  ever  made  greater  efforts 
than  the  plant  to  maintain  a  decent  appear¬ 
ance  before  the  world  on  reduced  means  of 
subsistence.  At  Rothamsted,  by  the  aid  of 
chemistry,  we  have  been  enabled  to  study  the 
internal  arrangement  of  the  plant,  and  can 
see  how,  when  scarce,  it  economizes  one  im¬ 
portant  element  of  food  which  it  prefers,  and 
substitutes  another  which  is  less  palatable 
but  more  abundant.  Among  our  experiments 
we  have  one  upon  four  crops  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  character,  which  for  a  long  period 
of  time  have  received  a  large  annual  supply 
of  mineral  food,  Potash t  ^aa,  Magnesia, 
and  Phosphates.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
table  below  that  there  is  no  material  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  amount  of  dry  matter,  of  mineral 
matter,  or  of  Nitrogen  contained  in  the  pro¬ 
duce  grown  upon  an  acre  of  land  by  any  of 
these  four  different  crops  : — 


About 

Potatoes  . .  170  bushels  . . 

Dry 
Matter 
per  acre. 
2,108 

Mineral 
Matter, 
per  acre. 
99 

Nitrogen 
per  acre. 

17 

Mangolds. 

5*  tons . 

1.079 

96 

15 

Wheat . 

12  bushels  . . 

1,900 

99 

15 

Barley .... 

15  bushels  . . 

1.900 

99 

15 

Mean .  1,879  98  15* 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  minerals  and 
Nitrogen  form  about  six  per  cent  of  the  whole 
crop,  and  we  may  consider  that  this  portion 
is  derived  from  the  soil,  while  the  remaining 
94  parts  are  obtained  from  the  atmosphere. 
The  Nitrogen  and  minerals  may  be  described 
as  the  working  machinery  of  the  plant,  by 
which  carbonic  acid  is  decomposed  and  the 
carbon  fixed.  • 

The  crop  of  potatoes  grown  by  the  minerals 
amounted  to  a  little  over  4  (short)  tons  per 
acre  ;  the  application  of  550  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of 
Soda,  in  addition  to  the  minerals,  increased 
the  crop  to  nearly  double  this  amount.  The 
largest  crop  grown  in  any  one  year  by  means 
of  the  Nitrate  and  minerals  combined,  was 


about  10  tons,  and  as  the  minerals  alone  gave 
about  4*/a  tons,  we  have  an  increase  of  5'/3 
tons  due  to  the  action  of  the  Nitrate.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  contain 
15l/o  lbs.  of  Nitrogen,  and  one  ton  of  potatoes 
contains  5  lbs.  of  Nitrogen  ;  if,  therefore,  all 
the  Nitrogen  of  the  Nitrate  was  recovered  in 
the  crop,  an  increase  of  3  tons  of  potatoes 
should  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  one 
cwt.  of  Nitrate.  Our  largest  increase,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  was  5'/s  tons,  but  as  this 
was  the  result  obtained  by  the  application  of 
550  lbs.  of  Nitrate,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
amount  applied  was  not  recovered  in  the 
crop  ;  of  this  unrecovered  portion  a  certain 
part  would  have  been  employed  in  the  growth 
of  the  leaves,  and  stem,  and  another  in  the 
roots — a  very  considerable  proportion  being 
either  destroyed  or  washed  out  of  the  soil. 

Let  us  now  make  a  comparison  with  an¬ 
other  crop.  Barley,  grown  for  30  years  in 
succession  with  mineral  manures  alone,  has 
given  an  average  produce  of  34  bushels,  but 
the  addition  of  275  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  to 
the  minerals  has  raised  the  average  produce 
to  46  bushels  ;  the  increase  due  to  the  Nitrate 
or  Soda  was  therefore  32  bushels,  and  during 
the  last  season,  1880,  which  was  very  favor¬ 
able  to  the  barley  crop,  the  increased  yield 
obtained  by  the  Nitrate  of  Soda  over  the 
minerals  alone  was  33  bushels,  the  minerals 
giving  28  bushels,  and  the  minerals  and  Ni¬ 
trate  61  bushels  per  acre  !  The  weight  of  33 
bushels  of  barley,  including  the  straw,  would 
be  nearly  4,000  lbs.,  containing  about  1  per 
cent  of  Nitrogen  :  the  33  bushels  of  barley 
would  therefore  contain  about  40  lbs.  of 
Nitrogen ;  and  as  the  275  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of 
Soda  would  supply  about  42  lbs.  of  that  sub¬ 
stance,  it  is  evident  that  under  very  favorable 
circumstances  the  greater  part  of  the  Nitro¬ 
gen  supplied  may  be  recovered  in  the  crop. 

In  agriculture,  however,  we  can  only  deal 
with  averages,  and  as  the  average  increase 
due  to  the  Nitrate  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  22  bushels,  the  amount  of  Nitrogen  re¬ 
covered  in  the  increased  produce  would  be 
very  little  more  than  one  half  of  that  sup¬ 
plied  in  the  Nitrate.  The  influence  of  the 
Nitrate  applied  artificially  to  crops,  is  not 
difficult  to  understand.  All  soils,  in  addition 
to  the  mineral  food  of  plants,  contain  more 
or  less  Nitrogen  in  combination  with  carbon. 
Every  year  a  portion  of  this  organic  Nitrogen 
is  converted  into  Nitric  Acid,  which  unites 
with  lime  or  some  other  alkaline  matter  in 
the  soil.  Part  of  this  Nitrate  of  Lime  becomes 
the  food  of  plants,  and  part  is  washed  out  of 
the  soil  or  is  otherwise  lost.  If  more  nitrates 
are  formed  than  the  growing  plant  can  util¬ 
ize — owing  to  a  deficiency  of  the  necessary 
mineral  food  in  the  soil — the  Nitrogen  ac¬ 
cumulates  in  the  plant,  the  result  being 
visible  to  the  eye  from  the  dark-green  color 
it  imparts  to  the  foliage.  Owing  to  the  long 
period  of  time  during  which  the  crops  upon 
my  fields  have  been  kept  under  the  separate 
manure  ingredients,  they  show,  when  young, 
every  shade  of  color,  from  a  pale  yellowish- 
green  to  a  dark  greenish-blue. 

When  a  large  crop  is  obtained  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  mineral  manure  such  as  Potash 
or  Phosphate,  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
liberated  Nitric  Acid  is  quite  equivalent  to 
the  growing  power  of  the  mineral  food  in 
the  soil,  available  for  the  use  of  the  crop. 
After  a  few  years  application  of  these  min¬ 
erals  alone,  it  would  be  found  that  they  were 
less  effective  than  when  first  used ;  they 
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would  then  accumulate  in  the  soil,  only  to 
become  the  food  of  plants  when  aided  by  an 
artificial  supply  of  Nitrogen.  In  one  of  our 
experiments  upon  permanent  wheat,  8,000 
lbs.  of  Sulphate  of  Potash,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  Superphosphate  of  Lime  have 
been  applied  to  one  acre  of  land  during  the 
last  38  years  ;  almost  the  whole  of  this  amount 
is  now  lying  in  the  soil  within  reach  of  the 
crops,  but  unavailable  for  the  use  of  the 
plant,  owing  to  the  absence  of  soluble  Nitro¬ 
gen.  Plants  then,  derive  their  Nitrogen  prin¬ 
cipally  from  Nitrate  of  Lime  formed  from 
the  organic  Nitrogen  existing  in  the  soil ;  but 
if  a  larger  amount  of  produce  be  required 
than  this  Nitrate  is  competent  to  supply,  re¬ 
course  may  be  had  to  Nitric  Acid  in  the  form 
of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  or  Ammonia,  or  Organic 
Nitrogen,  and  the  value  of  these  substances 
is,  in  some  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  readi¬ 
ness  with  which  they  are  converted  into 
Nitric  Acid. 

The  general  idea  that  Nitrate  of  Soda  acts 
as  a  stimulant  to  vegetation  is  incorrect. 
The  action  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  due  to  the 
fact  of  its  furnishing  plants  with  one  very 
important  element  of  their  food,  Nitric  Acid  ; 
the  soil  furnishes  the  same  substance,  but  not 
always  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  when  it  will  be  profitable  to  employ 
so  costly  a  substance,  is  one  that  cannot  be 
answered  without  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  particular  locality. 

My  experiments  show  that,  even  when  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  loss  of  Nitrogen  takes  place  from 
washing,  a  very  considerable  proportion  of 
the  amount  supplied  is  not  recovered  in  the 
crop ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  the 
States,  where  nitrate  is  as  costly  as  it  is  in 
England,  and  where  a  lower  range  of  prices 
prevails  for  farm  crops,  some  caution  must 
be  used  in  its  application. 

Swine  Raising— A  Different  System 
Desirable. 

BY’  COL.  F.  D.  CURTIS. 

The  American  Agriculturist  has  so  long 
recommended  improved  pigs  to  its  readers, 
with  Essex  as  its  model,  that  we  apprehend 
a  different  doctrine  may  be  considered  as 
Swine  heresy.  We  shall  write  of  pigs  from 
a  practical  standpoint,  which  embraces  not 
only  raising  them  for  breeding  but  for  slaugh¬ 
ter.  We  do  not  consider  the  little  chunky 
breeds  to  be  the  most  profitable.  There  are 
two  decided  objections  to  them ;  want  of 
growth,  and  unfitness  for  food.  There  are 
too  many  pig-pens  or  pig  prisons.  A  warm, 
clean,  and  roomy  pig-pen  in  winter  is  wise. 
During  the  season  of  cold  weather,  pigs  want 
a  home  where  they  can  burrow  and  keep  out 
of  the  cold,  as  this  is  their  nature  ;  and  when 
they  are  kept  warm,  it  makes  a  decided  sav¬ 
ing  in  the  amount  of  feed  required.  In  sum¬ 
mer  the  circumstances  are  all  different,  as 
this  is  the  season  for  growth.  Pig  raisers 
have  generally  adopted  a  system  to  make  the 
most  rapid  increase.  They  have  supposed  this 
to  be  the  most  profitable.  They  acted  upon 
the  principle  that  the  more  food  which  could 
be  stuffed  into  a  pig  the  better,  and  breeders 
have  been  governed  by  the  same  idea,  and 
have  endeavored  to  condense  pigs  as  far  as 
possible,  reducing  the  bone,  muscle,  and  other 
parts  to  fat,  so  that  the  modern  improved  pig 
has  become  little  else  than  a  mass  of  animated 
lard.  Such  pigs  are  not  fit  to  eat,  and  people 
show  their  good  sense  by  not  eating  them. 
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Improvement  has  reduced  the  demand  for 
pig  meat  in  the  cities  more  than  one  half, 
and  in  the  country  it  has  nearly  banished 
the  pork  barrels  from  farmers’  cellars.  Why  ? 
Because  the  American  stomach  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  so-called  improvement  in  the 
feeding  and  the  breeding  of  pigs.  If  our 
stomachs  could  be  made  to  digest  lard  four 
inches  thick,  then  we  might  continue  this 
improvement,  but  since  they  will  not,  wo 
had  better  reduce  the  four  inches  of  fat 
somewhat,  and  grow  meat,  instead  of  lard, 
and  try  to  produce  food  which  will  be  more 
palatable,  digestible,  and  salable.  There 
must  be  more  muscle  and  less  fat,  more 
length  of  body  and  less  cliunkiness.  In  order 
to  produce  this  condition,  there  must  be  more 
exercise  and  less  stuffing.  The  rich  food 
must  be  kept  from  the  pigs,  or  fed  in  very 
moderate  quantities,  until  the  “  rounding 
up  ”  time,  just  ’  before  slaughtering.  If  in 
good  condition  they  need  not  be  fed  more 
than  four  weeks,  during  which  time  they 
may  be  given  as  much  corn,  or  other  fat¬ 
forming  foods  as  they  will  eat.  The  body 
should  be  made  first,  and  then  what  fat  is 
desired  should  be  added  afterwards.  This  plan 
will  make  healthy  meat,  while  a  system  which 
produces  a  condition  of  over-fatness,  kept 
up  for  months,  does  not  make  healthy  food. 
There  is  too  much  fever  to  be  healthy,  which 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  pigs  often  be¬ 
come  foundered  and  helpless,  and  are  speed¬ 
ily  slaughtered  before  they  run  down  in  con¬ 
dition.  Pigs  should  be  put  into  a  pasture 
with  their  mothers,  and  when  they  require 
more  food  than  the  mothers  can  furnish 
them  to  keep  them  growing,  they  should  be 
taught,  which  is  very  little  trouble,  to  go  into 
an  enclosure  by  themselves,  where  they  can 
be  fed  and  return  again  to  the  mothers  at 
will.  Our  swine  lain  in  the  orchard,  which 
is  the  most  natural  pig  pasture,  where  they 
eat  the  fallen  apples  and  the  orchard  grass, 
which  is  constantly  growing  up  to  make 
fresh  feed.  A  clover  field  is  the  next  best 
pasture,  and  green  com  stalks  or  sugar  cane 
(sorghum)  is  the  best  substitute  for  either. 
Roots  fed  raw  in  the  field  are  excellent. 
'Wheat  middlings  is  the  best  supplementary 
food  in  the  grain  line  to  give  either  to  the 
sows  or  pigs,  and  they  should  have  enough 
to  keep  them  in  good  growing  condition  ;  it 
should  not  be  a  question  with  the  farmer  how 
heavy  and  fat  he  can  make  his  pigs,  but  how 
much  the  growth  costs.  If  a  pound  of  pork 
worth  seven  cents,  costs  seven  cents,  then 
there  is  no  profit,  but  if  it  costs  only  half  as 
much  there  is  just  so  much  profit.  The 
benefit  to  a  pasture  in  which  the  pigs  run  in 
enriching  the  soil  should  be  taken  into  the 
account,  while  the  advantage  of  always 
breathing  pure  air  instead  of  the  fumes  of  a 
reeking  pig-pen,  is  of  vast  importance.  Pure 
air  helps  to  make  pure  blood,  which,  in  the 
course  of  nature,  builds  up  healthful  bodies. 
These  out-of-door  pigs  would  not  show  so  well 
at  the  fairs,  and  would  probably  be  passed 
over  by  judges  and  people  who  have  been 
taught  to  admire  only  the  fat  and  helpless 
things  which  get  the  prizes.  Such  pigs  are 
well  adapted  to  fill  lard  kegs,  whereas  the 
standard  of  perfection  should  be  a  pig  which 
will  make  the  most  ham  -with  the  least  waste 
of  fat,  the  longest  and  deepest  sides,  with 
the  most  lean  meat ;  it  should  have  bone 
enough  to  allow  it  to  stand  up  and  help  itself 
to  food,  and  carry  with  it  the  evidence  of 
health  and  natural  development  in  all  its 


parts.  Pigs  which  run  in  a  range  or  pasture 
have  good  appetites — the  fresh  air  and  exer¬ 
cise  give  them  this — hence  they  will  eat  a 
great  variety  of  food  and  much  coarser  than 
when  confined  in  pens.  Nothing  need  go  to 
waste  on  the  farm  for  lack  of  a  market.  They 
will  consume  all  the  refuse  fruit,  roots, 
pumpkins,  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  which 
will  make  them  grow.  By  extending  the 
root  patch,  and  planting  the  fodder  corn 
thinner,  so  that  nubbins  will  form  on  it,  and 
by  putting  in  a  sweet  variety,  the  number  of 
pigs  may  be  increased  in  proportion.  A  few 
bushels  of  corn  at  the  end  of  the  season  will 
finish  off  the  pig.  The  pig  pasture  will  be 
ready  the  next  year  for  any  crop,  and  ten 
times  the  advantage  accrue  to  the  farm  than 
if  the  pigs  are  confined  in  close  pens,  for,  as 
pigs  are  usually  managed  on  the  farm,  but 
little  manure  is  ever  made  from  them. 


American  Cheese  and  its  Export. 

BY  HON.  X.  A.  WILLARD,  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

Too  Much  Cheese  of  One  Sort, 

American  Cheese  is  nearly  all  made  after 
one  pattern.  It  is  in  imitation  of  the  Ched¬ 
dars  of  England,  a  cheese  suiting  the  national 
taste  better  perhaps  than  any  other  variety. 
The  production  or  imitation  of  other  sorts  of 
foreign  cheese  in  the  United  States  is  in  veiy 
limited  quantity,  and  confined  to  few  locali¬ 
ties.  For  the  past  twenty -five  years  the  lead¬ 
ing  idea  of  our  dairymen  has  been  to  make 
an  article  for  export  to  Britain,  with  little  or 
no  regard  to  home  wants.  England  was  a 
good  customer  and  took  largely  of  our  prod¬ 
uct,  and  so  there  has  been  great  effort  to  suit 
the  English  taste  in  every  particular,  as  to 
flavor,  color,  texture,  shape,  and  style.  Agents 
have  been  sent  abroad  to  study  and  report 
upon  the  best  methods  of  English  cheese 
making.  The  shippers  and  dealers  have  been 
constantly  urging  every  feature  of  the  English 
standard,  sharply  discriminating  in  price  on 
faulty  cheese,  and  our  dairymen  have  looked 
to  them  as  guides  for  correcting  imperfec¬ 
tions.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that  we  have 
a  pretty  uniform  product  which  Englishmen 
esteem  for  its  excellence,  and  which,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  being  sold  at  a  comparatively 
low  price,  is  fast  crowding  out  “  English- 
rnake,”  and  causing  British  cheese  dairying  to 
be  unremunerative. 

What  will  England  do  ? 

A  very  serious  question  has  now  arisen  in 
England  in  regard  to  the  best  means  of  meet¬ 
ing  American  competition.  Must  cheese¬ 
dairying  be  abandoned  in  Britain  ?  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  Prof.  Sheldon,  and  other  dairy 
writers  in  England,  are  urging  upon  British 
dairymen  the  necessity  of  introducing  the 
manufacture  of  various  kinds  of  cheese  made 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  notably  the  soft 
French  sorts.  These  are  esteemed  as  luxuries 
by  the  wealthy,  can  be  made  at  a  profit,  and 
a  large  consumption  it  is  thought  might  be 
had  in  the  chief  cities  of  Britain.  Among  the 
farmers  and  landholders  there  is  a  strong 
party  looking  forward  to  some  protection 
from  the  government — urging  that  a  duty  be 
imposed  on  foreign  cheese,  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  dairy  industry  of  the  country ,  and  save 
her  dairymen  from  the  ruin  impending  from 
American  competition.  The  late  agricultural 
distress  in  England  has  intensified  this  feeling, 
and  those  well  informed  in  regard  to  the  situ¬ 
ation  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  tariff  may  yet 


be  placed  on  American  cheese  and  some  other 
forms  of  concentrated  food  imported  into  the 
Kingdom.  Some  such  plan,  it  is  urged,  must 
be  adopted  in  order  to  induce  dairy  farmers 
to  continue  on  the  land.  They  say  it  remains 
with  England  to  choose  whether  she  will 
give  protection  to  her  dairy  industry,  or  see 
those  engaged  in  it  abandon  the  farms  and 
seek  relief  by  emigrating  to  the  ‘  ‘  New  World.” 
She  can  hardly  afford  to  lose  her  best  farm¬ 
ers,  with  no  hope  of  supplying  their  place  in 
an  industry  which  can  not  be  made  to  pay 
expenses.  This  view  of  the  situation,  it  is 
said,  is  also  held  by  Governor  Seymour  and 
other  American  statesmen.  In  Cheshire,  it  is 
asserted  on  good  authority,  the  bare  cost  of 
producing  milk  is  more  than  14  cents  per 
gallon.  If  this  be  so,  it  will  be  seen  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  to  convert  Cheshire  milk  into  cheese 
and  compete  with  American  manufactures. 
For  a  long  time,  and  even  up  to  a  compara¬ 
tively  late  date,  English  cheese  was  more 
uniform  in  texture,  of  better  flavor,  of  longer 
keeping  quality,  and  suited  the  markets  better 
than  American.  It  sold  for  from  20  to  30 
shillings  sterling  above  American,  and  so  long 
as  this  difference  prevailed  it  was  not  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  compete  with  the  foreign  article. 
Now,  however,  American  cheese  has  been  so 
much  improved,  that  the  bulk  is  more  uniform 
in  quality  and  is  preferred  to  the  great  bulk  of 
English  make,  even  when  market  values  are 
on  an  equality.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  with 
quality  and  prices  in  favor  of  the  American 
product,  the  future  of  English  cheese  dairy¬ 
ing — under  the  present  condition  of  affairs — 
has  a  most  gloomy  outlook. 

Our  Export  Cheese  Trade. 

But  in  case  England  imposes  a  duty  on 
American  cheese,  how  will  it  affect  the  dairy 
interests  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ?  Will  it 
reduce  prices  here  below  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  or  will  it  cut  off  foreign  demand,  so  that 
a  good  share  of  our  annual  surplus  must  re¬ 
main  at  home  V  A  duty  on  American  cheese, 
large  enough  to  give  relief  to  English  farmers, 
would  without  doubt  check  consumption  in 
Britain,  and  even  could  we  afford  to  make 
cheese  low  enough  for  export,  there  would 
evidently  be  a  much  more  limited  demand 
than  at  present.  The  history  of  the  cheese 
trade  has  fully  demonstrated,  in  the  past,  the 
fact  that  when  prices  go  above  certain  limits 
consumption  falls  off  rapidly,  and  hence  any 
legislation  to  protect  English  dairying— by 
raising  prices — would  be  likely  to  cause  a  dis¬ 
turbance  to  the  dairy  industry  of  this  country. 

Canada  and  the  Colonies, 

But  there  is  another  feature  in  the  trade 
which,  it  is  feared  by  some,  may  be  inaugu¬ 
rated.  It  is  a  discrimination  between  the 
goods  coming  from  the  United  States  and 
those  from  Canada  and  other  colonies.  Can¬ 
ada  has  become  a  formidable  competitor  with 
us  in  the  export  of  dairy  produce,  Canada 
now  makes  goods  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
cheese  dairying  is  rapidly  developing  in  the 
Dominion.  At  the  present  rate  of  increase  she 
will  be  able,  at  no  late  date,  to  supply  Eng¬ 
land  with  all  the  cheese  needed,  provided  the 
dairy  industry  of  Britain  is  kept  up.  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  New  Zealand  are  also  entering 
largely  upon  the  business,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  some  arrangement  is  likely 
to  be  made  by  England  imposing  duties  from 
the  United  States,  and  allowing  it  to  come  in 
free  from  Canada  and  the  Colonies.  The  pro¬ 
tective  policy  of  our  Government  towards  Can¬ 
ada  and  England  it  is  said  strongly  favors  this 
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movement.  On  the  other  hand,  the  free  trade 
party  in  England  contend  that  England,  under 
no  circumstances,  can  change  her  protective 
policy,  and  more  especially  on  food  products. 
That  any  such  change  as  that  which  has  been 
suggested,  would  press  so  heavily  upon  the 
laboring  classes  as  to  cause  a  revolution. 
- - 

Unbiased  Judging  at  Fairs. 

BT  MASON  C.  IVELD. 

The  selection  of  Judges  to  serve  at  Agricul¬ 
tural  Fairs,  securing  their  attendance  and  get¬ 
ting  them  at  work,  must  be  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  and  thankless  tasks  which  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  Secretary  of  an  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety.  Exhibitors  are  impatient ;  there  is  a 
great  amount  of  work  to  do  ;  the  gentlemen 
who  have  been  invited  to  act  as  judges  do 
not  put  in  an  appearance,  and  the  various 
classes  must  be  judged.  Thus  there  is  a  lia¬ 
bility  to  appoint  poor  judges  and  those  pre¬ 
disposed  in  favor  of  certain  exhibitors.  I 
have  often  been  called  upon  to  act  in  judging 
classes  of  animals  or  goods  about  which  I  was 
sufficiently  informed  to  know  that  I  was  a 
very  unfit  person  to  pass  judgment  upon 
them.  I  have  never  acted  in  such  a  case,  or, 
or  least,  when  I  thought  I  was  especially 
unfit,  and  yet,  though  I  have  frequently 
served  acceptably,  and  think,  perhaps,  have 
done  as  justly  as  any  one  would,  have  never 
served  without  a  feeling  of  distrust  of  my 
own  judgment  at  the  first,  which  is  almost 
painful.  I  must  say,  however,  that  after  a 
hard  day’s  work  in  the  rings,  I  have  often 
closed  the  book  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction 
that  I,  for  one,  entertained  no  doubts  as  to 
the  fairness  of  the  awards. 

Very  few  persons  understand  what  a  diffi¬ 
culty  matter  it  is  to  judge  fairly.  Often  it 
has  happened  that  associates  would  not  de¬ 
clare  their  views  until  they  had  ascertained 
to  whom  the  various  animals  belonged,  and, 
if  possible,  what  prizes  they  had  taken  before, 
or  what  they  were  considered  worth,  doubt¬ 
less  basing  their  judgment  upon  all  these  par¬ 
ticulars,  and  especially  upon  the  first.  This 
awarding  of  prizes  to  the  owner  and  not  to 
the  animal,  is  not  so  prevalent  as  formerly, 
except  in  little  county  and  district  societies. 
At  these,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  or  secretary  comes  to  induce  the  judges 
to  modify  then’  awards,  so  as  to  distribute 
the  little  prizes  about  among  influential  peo¬ 
ple,  and  if  the  judges  do  not  do  it,  their 
awards  are  modified  before  publication  or 
announcement.  To  many  persons  with  whom 
I  have  been  associated  as  judges,  it  seems 
the  hight  of  unfairness  to  award  1st,  2d,  and 
3d  prizes  in  the  same  class  to  the  stock  of  the 
same  breeder,  when  there  is  any  considerable 
competition.  In  vain  I  have  pleaded  that 
we  were  awarding  the  prizes  to  the  animals 
and  not  to  the  men,  and  was  not  supposed  to 
know  to  whom  they  belonged.  It  made  no 
difference,  and  a  fair-minded  judge  who  knew 
what  he  was  about,  would  be  obliged  to  “raise 
a  breeze  ”  or  submit  to  be  party  to  the  injus¬ 
tice.  There  is  no  place  like  a  show  ground 
to  study  human  nature,  and  I  must  say  that 
equine,  bovine,  ovine,  and  even  porcine- 
natures  shine  in  comparison.  Do  you  notice 
that  shrewd,  foxy-looking  man,  clad  in  a 
half -farmer,  half  poor- gentleman  style?  He 
is  a  farmer  in  a  small  way,  breeds  some  cattle 
and  buys  more,  is  always  trading  and  always 
shows  a  lot  of  fairish  things  at  shows,  not  too 
far  from  home.  He  is  generally,  accidentally, 


within  earshot  of  the  judges,  or  those  whom 
he  supposes  to  be  judges,  and  his  remarks 
laudatory  of  his  own  beasts  and  disparaging 
those  in  competition,  are  quite  amusing.  I 
have  known  the  man  whom  I  have  in  mind, 
to  depreciate  in  every  way  an  animal  which 
he  afterwards  bought,  and  when  shown  again 
in  his  own  herd — nothing  was  equal  to  her, 
according  to  his  say.  Others  resort  to  mis¬ 
representation  as  to  time  of  calving,  amount 
and  quality  of  milk,  offers  of  purchase  re¬ 
fused,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  many  an 
upright  man  acting  as  judge,  but  a  little  be¬ 
yond  his  depth,  and  glad  to  have  some  firm 
foundation  for  faith  of  some  sort  is  deceived 
and  is  greatly  prepossessed  in  favor  of  such 
wonderful  stock.  Other  exhibitors,  or  the  same 
ones  perhaps,  use  scissors,  and  unguents,  and 
artificial  coloring  to  improve  the  hair,  the 
hide,  and  the  color  of  the  skin  and  horns. 
Now,  I  believe  in  thorough  grooming  and 
in  good  feeding,  in  order  to  put  animals,  es¬ 
pecially  neat  stock,  in  the  best  possible  show 
order — not  fat,  but  in  fair  flesh,  when  not  in 
full  milk,  with  soft  hides  and  glossy  coats, 
out  think  that  that  kind  of  jockeying,  which 
I  allude  to,  should  exclude  an  animal,  other¬ 
wise  worthy,  from  any  consideration  what¬ 
ever.  In  such  cases  I  would  give  the  award 
to  the  owner  and  not  to  the  animal. 

I  have  never  investigated  methods  of  col¬ 
oring  the  skin,  ears,  and  horns,  but  have 
often  seen  cases  where  it  was  most  bunglingly 
done.  The  horns  seem  difficult  to  color,  the 
dye  or  coloring  matter  rubs  off  so  easily.  It 
occurred  to  me  years  ago,  that  a  cow’s  horn 
might  be  stained  by  nitric  acid  {aqua  fortis), 
just  as  it  colors  the  finger  nails  and  skin  of 
the  hands  of  those  who  handle  it,  or  come  in 
contact  with  the  strong  fumes,  but  until  re¬ 
cently  I  have  never  suspected  its  being  done. 
A  friend  of  mine  bought  an  heifer  of  one  of 
those  doctors,  breeders,  successful  exhibitors, 
and  great  “  blowers,”  who  are  fitly  classed  as 
“  cow-jockeys.”  The  horns  were  especially  yel¬ 
low,  and  naturally  so  to  all  appearance.  The 
color  was  surely  part  and  parcel  of  the  outer 
shell  of  the  horn  itself,  and  the  texture  of  the 
horn  gave  no  indication  that  it  was  corroded 
by  acid  or  other  active  “  chemical.”  After  a 
few  weeks  the  horn  began  to  Scale  and  crum¬ 
ble  on  the  outside,  and  the  action  of  natural 
causes  have  now  denuded  it  of  this  yellow 
surface,  and  the  horn  has  entirely  lost  this 
very  attractive  tint.  It  seems  to  me  that 
some  of  our  agricultural  chemists  may  sug¬ 
gest  a  test  which  may  be  applied  to  horns 
colored  in  this  way.  How  delightful  it 
would  be,  for  instance,  to  be  able  to  sponge 
over  a  dyed  horn  with  some  solution  which 
would  leave  a  natural  surface  unaffected  and 
turn  the  stain  to  a  bright  blue.  It  would  be 
a  pleasant  way  of  calling  attention  to  the  skill 
of  the  exhibitor  in  the  art  and  mystery  of 
dyeing  horns,  for  the  judges  to  be  able  thus 
to  bring  out  a  fine  scarlet  or  blue  tint  upon 
one  horn  and  leave  the  other  as  a  sample  of 
the  exhibitor’s  handiwork. 

How  Ought  Cattle  to  be  Shown? 

In  my  opinion,  they  should  be  brought  up 
from  the  pasture  several  weeks  before  the 
show,  put  into  sheltered  yards  or  boxes,  but 
not  stalled  over  night,  given  food  according 
to  their  condition,  but  some  food  certainly. 
They  should  be  well  groomed  with  card  and 
brush  once  a  day,  and  if  the  hide  is  not  mel¬ 
low  and  the  coat  is  harsh,  the  more  it  is 
brushed  the  better,  i  I  would  use  no  oil  but 
“  elbow-grease,”  and  plenty  of  that.  This  gets 


the  hide  in  perfect  order — healthy,  in  condi¬ 
tion  to  discharge  its  functions,  and  so  of 
course  mellow,  soft,  and  elastic  to  the  touch. 
Show  cattle  should  be  kept  out  of  the  rain, 
for  this  washes  the  color  out  of  the  skin  and 
makes  the  coat  harsh.  Blanketing,  or  sheet¬ 
ing,  favors  the  formation  of  the  oily,  soapy 
secretion  which  produces  the  effects  of  soft¬ 
ness  and  color,  which  we  seek  in  the  skins  of 
the  Channel  Island  cattle  and  in  some  other 
breeds.  It  also  prevents  flies  from  biting, 
and  their  bites  not  only  worry  a  beast,  but 
render  the  skin  rough,  hard,  and  lumpy.  If, 
however,  an  animal  is  blanketed  a  few  days 
before  the  show,  it  is  usually  enough.  As  to 
feed,  two  or  three  quarts  of  corn  meal, 
corn  and  oat  meal,  or  corn  meal  and  oil¬ 
cake  a  day,  will  bring  young  stock  into 
show  order  within  a  month  or  six  weeks. 
Older  animals  should  have  more  in  propor¬ 
tion,  but  all  should  have  grass,  as  this  gives  a 
better  color  to  the  skin,  ears,  and  udder,  than 
any  other  food.  That  extravagant  care, 
which  sand-papers  the  horns  and  hoofs,  and 
combs  out  the  tails  until  they  look  like  great 
silky  tassels,  is  not  to  my  taste.  It  should 
work  no  disqualification,  however,  like  color¬ 
ing,  clipping,  etc.  It  is  certainly  fair  to  put 
animals  in  their  healthiest  and  best  condition, 
and  to  present  them  clean  and  well  fed. 

Some  exhibitors  have  nothing  to  say,  and 
are  studiously  not  present — others  consider  it 
exceedingly  important  to  inform  the  judges 
that  their  cattle  are  just  taken  out  of  pasture, 
have  not  been  under  cover  since  April,  nor 
had  a  spoonful  of  meal,  nor  a  brush  laid 
upon  them  until  they  came  within  the  show 
grounds.  If  these  statements  are  not  true — 
the  more  shame  to  the  farmer.  If  they  are 
true,  no  allowance  can  be  made  in  favor  of 
the  cattle.  It  is  not  easy  to  guess  how  they 
might  look  and  handle  if  they  had  been  prop¬ 
erly  cared  for,  and  it  would  be  pretty  much 
all  guesswork  any  way.  Judges  have  to  take 
the  animals  as  they  find  them,  judge  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  individual  merits,  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  money  value,  or  according  to  the 
value  of  their  pedigrees,  and  assuredly  not  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  talk  of  their  owners,  or  their 
men,  or  anybody  else,  and  to  judge  the 
animals  and  not  award  the  prizes  with  the 
least  reference  as  to  who  owns  the  cattle,  or 
to  the  even  distribution  of  the  prizes  among 
the  patrons  of  the  society. 

The  fairest  way  of  judging  is  to  “scale” 
the  animals.  That  is  to  take  cards  marked 
with  the  approved  scale  of  points,  and  mark 
each  point  according  to  the  scale.  The  points 
should  be  numbered,  so  that  perfection  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  100,  and  then  as  the  sum  total  of 
points  approaches  this,  the  relative  excellence 
of  the  animals  is  very  fairly  indicated.  It  is  a 
great  art  to  “scale”  rapidly,  and  judges  un¬ 
accustomed  to  it,  are  so  slow  about  it,  that 
this  method  of  judging  can  rarely  be  used. 
It  is  constantly  employed  by  judges  at  poultry 
shows,  giving  great  satisfaction,  and  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  it  is  the  only  perfectly 
fair  way  of  judging  cattle  of  any  kind. 

Clean  tlse  Utarn-yartls. — At  this  sea¬ 
son  all  the  manure  should  be  removed  from  the 
barn-yards.  After  the  bulk  is  removed,  the 
yard  should  be  thoroughly  scraped,  as  this  is 
the  finest  and  most  .valuable  of  all.  In 
drawing  out  mauure,  it  is  economy  to  use 
two  wagons  and  one  team.  A  good-sized  boy 
can  do  the  driving,  and  a  man  or  two  men 
will  perform  the  loading  of  the  wagons. 
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Skunks— The  Texan  White-backed. 

(Mephitis  mesoleuca). 

It  is  so  common  to  speak  of  the  skunk,  that 
many  have  the  impression  that  there  is  but 
one  animal  to  which  the  name  belongs,  while 
there  are  within  the  United  States  at  least 
five  distinct  spe¬ 
cies,  and  perhaps 
nearly  as  'many 
more  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  Mexican 
territory.  The 
name,  Skunk, 
said  to  come  from 
some  Indian  lan¬ 
guage  ;  the  scien¬ 
tific  name  for  the 
genus  of  animals 
is  Mephitis,  and  is 
an  ancient  Latin 
name  for  “a  noxi¬ 
ous,  pestilential 
exhalation  from 
the  ground,”  and 
has  reference  to 
one  of  the  most 
marked  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  these  ani¬ 
mals.  The  skunks 
are  classed  among 
the  carnivorous 
animals,  and  are 
1  ated  on  the  one 
1  to  the  Ot- 
■nd  on  the  other  to  the  Badgers.  The  genus 
'tis  is  described  in  brief  as  having  :  “  an 
ated  body,  a  pointed  nose,  feet  especial- 
apted  for  digging,  the  anterior  claws 
jest,  and  the  soles  usually  naked  ;  tail  long 
1  bushy  ;  the  upper  posterior  molar  very 
,arge,  and  nearly  square  ;  color  black,  with 
white  markings.”  This  description  does  not 
include  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  these 
animals — the  offensive  liquid  which  they  se¬ 
crete.  This  is 
produced  by  two 
glands  which 
discharge  into 
the  rectum,  the 
glands  being  pro¬ 
vided  with  a 
membrane,  the 
sudden  contrac¬ 
tion  of  which  al¬ 
lows  them  to 
throw  the  liquid 
to  a  distance  of 
12  or  15  feet.  It  is 
said  that  at  night 
the  liquid  is  phos¬ 
phorescent.  The 
common  Skunk 
of  the  Northern 
States  is  Mephitis 
Mephitica,  and 
has  a  very  wide 
range,  being 
found  from  New 
England  to  Lou¬ 
isiana,  and  as  far 
west  as  Nebraska. 

Its  length  is  a 
little  less  than  20  inches,  with  the  tail 
about  13  inches  additional.  The  color 
is  mainly  black  with  a  broad  triangular 
white  patch  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  which 
continues  with  a  narrow  line  on  each  side  of 
the  back.  Though  generally  regarded  as  an 


enemy  to  the  farmer,  as  it  often  makes  its 
way  into  poultry  houses,  it  is  by  many  re¬ 
garded  as  beneficial  on  account  of  the  vast 
numbers  of  the  “White  Grub”  it  destroys, 
and  a  recent  attempt  was  made  to  protect  it 
by  law  in  the  legislature  of  one  of  our  States. 
When  a  Skunk  is  taken  young,  and  has  its 


j  odoriferous  glands  removed,  it  makes  an  in¬ 
offensive  but  rather  sluggish  pet.  The  flesh 
;  is  sometimes  eaten,  and  is  said  to  resemble 
that  of  the  Coon.  When  Texas  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  were  added  to  our  territory,  they  not 
only  added  largely  to  our  Flora,  but  in  the 
number  of  their  new  animals  greatly  in¬ 
creased  our  Fauna.  In  the  way  of  Skunks, 
each  of  these  States  adds  one,  if  not  two 
new  species  to  the  list.  The  White-backed 


Skunk  ( Mephitis  mesoleuca),  of  Texas,  differs 
from  our  common  species  in  various  respects. 
Its  body  is  very  broad  behind,  and  in  walk¬ 
ing  it  carries  its  head  near  the  ground,  while 
its  back  is  strongly  arched.  One  of  its 
marked  characters  is  its  naked  muzzle,  which 


is  without  hairs  for  one  inch  or  more  from 
the  end.  Its  forehead  is  rounded,  eyes  small, 
and  ears  short.  The  hair  on  the  body  of  this 
species,  as  in  all  others,  is  black,  but  there  is 
a  remarkable  white  stripe  on  the  back  ;  this, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving,  begins  at  the 
middle  of  the  crown,  and  extends  backwards 

to  the  tail :  this 


strip  widens  on 
the  body  to  in¬ 
clude  about  half 
of  the  back,  and 
narrows  towards 
the  tail,  which 
is  also  entirely 
white.  With  the 
exception  of  a 
white  hair  here 
and  there,  the 
under  parts  of  the 
body  are  entirely 
black.  This  spe¬ 
cies  is  about  18 
inches  in  length, 
with  a  tail  about 
12  inches  long, 
and  weighs  be¬ 
tween  four  and 
five  pounds.  The 
few  accounts  of 
this  Skunk  go  to 
show  that  its 
odor-bearing 
qualities  are  not 
different  from 
those  of  its  northern  relative,  and  it  is  quite 
as  unwelcome.  The  geographical  limits  of 
this  Skunk  are  not  well  ascei’tained,  but  it 
has  been  met  with  in  the  “Staked  Plains” 
of  New  Mexico,  and  is  reported  as  quite 
common  in  Western  Texas.  According  to 
Audubon,  “  Its  food  consists,  in  part,  of 
grubs,  beetles,  and  other  insects,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  a  small  quadruped  or  bird,  the  eggs 
of  birds,  and,  in  fact,  anything  which  this 
camiverous  but 
timid  animal  can 
appropriate  to  its 
sustenance.”  Like 
the  northern 
Skunk,  this  finds 
a  retreat  in  hol¬ 
lows  at  the  roots 
of  large  trees,  in 
cavities  under 
rocks,  and  in  sim¬ 
ilar  places.  The 
plantations  of  the 
Texans,  and 
Northern  Mex, 
icans  afford  it  a 
foraging  ground . 
for  eggs  and 
young  chickens. 
There  is  also 
found  in  Texas 
and  California  the 
“Little  Striped 
Skunk,”  about 
which  but  little 
seems  to  be 
known,  though  it 
is  said  to  be  of 
great  beauty.  It  is  said  to  be  about  four  inches 
long  and  handsomely  striped  with  black  and 
white.  Though  diminative,  it  is  quite  as  able 
to  exert  a  wide-spread  influence  as  its  larger 
brethren,  and  to  make  its  presence  known  in 
a  locality  in  quite  as  unmistakable  a  manner. 


THE  WHITE-BACKED  TEXAN  SKUNK. 
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Ferrets— European  and  American. 

Within  a  few  centuries  the  methods  of 
hunting  have  in  some  respects  greatly 
changed,  and  this  change  is  probably  largely 
due  to  the  greater  perfection  in  fire  arms, 
and  greater  skill  in  their  use.  Falconry,  for 
example,  where  trained  hawks  were  em¬ 
ployed  to  bring  down  larks,  pigeons,  ducks, 
and  other  game  birds,  went  out  of  fashion 
early  in  the  18th  century,  when  the  art  of 
shooting  on  the  wing  came  into  practice. 
Hunting  with  ferrets  is  still  more  or  less  fol¬ 
lowed  in  England,  where  there  are  extensive 
rabbit  warrens,  but  this  never  became  popu¬ 
lar  in  this  country,  for  the  reason  that  we 
have  no  rabbit  warrens,  our  so-called  rabbits 
being  all  hares,  which  do  not  make  burrows. 
Still  ferret  hunting  is  to  some  extent  followed 
in  England,  and  a  few  ferrets  are  annually 
imported  to  this  country,  though  not  for  field 
sports,  but  for  hunting  rats.  The  true  Fer¬ 
ret,  Putorius  fero,  supposed  to  be  originally 
from  Africa,  is  now  known  only  in  the 
domesticated  state,  and  as  Albinos,  that  is, 
with  white  hair  and  red  eyes, 
as  is  the  case  with  some  do¬ 
mesticated  rabbits.  The  full- 
grown  Ferret  is  about  fourteen 
inches  long,  and  is  noted  for  its 
great  strength  and  boldness. 

Ferrets  are  bred  quite  extensive¬ 
ly  in  Europe,  for  hunting  rab¬ 
bits,  rats,  and  mice.  Though 
regarded  as  a  domesticated  ani¬ 
mal,  the  ferret  is  far  from 
docile,  and  never  shows  an 
affection  for  those  who  care  for 
it.  The  natural  instinct  of  the 
animal  is  so  strong  that  it  does 
not  need  to  be  trained  to  attack 
its  prey,  though  practice  im¬ 
proves  the  animal  in  its  work, 
the  chief  gain  being  in  allowing 
themselves  to  be  more  readily 
caught.  The  ferret  is  always  muzzled  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  from  killing  its  prey;  if  this  precaution 
is  not  taken, it  will  suck  the  blood  of  its  victim, 
and  fall  into  a  sleep  from  which  it  will  not 
arouse  until  the  food  is  digested.  When  sent 
out  muzzled  the  ferret  will  return  after  the 
hunt  to  receive  food.  It  runs  into  the  bur¬ 
rows  of  the  rabbits,  for  which  animal  the 
ferret  seems  to  have  a  natural  enmity,  and 
drives  the  timid  creatures  out,  where  they 
are  caught  in  nets  and  snares  set  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  A  Ferret  will  soon  rid  a  house  of  rats 
and  mice,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  princi¬ 
pally  that  the  animal  is  now  bred  and  cared 
for  by  man.  The  Weasels,  the  Minks,  the 
European  Ermine,  and  the  Ferrets,  all  be¬ 
long  to  the  same  genus,  Putorius,  of  which 
there  are  many  species  in  this  country  as 
well  as  in  Europe.  In  the  wild  state  these 
are  very  destructive,  not  only  to  domestic 
poultry,  but  to  game.  From  their  long  and 
worm-like  (or  vermi-form)  bodies,  these  ani¬ 
mals  were  collectively  regarded  as  vermin,  a 
name  we  now  use  with  a  wider  meaning. 
There  is  found  in  the  wooded  portion  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  a  handsome  little  Ferret, 
about  which  little  has  heretofore  been  known. 
But  as  that  country  is  being  settled  up,  and 
our  correspondence  in  that  quarter  is  becom¬ 
ing  more  frequent  each  year,  we  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  our  friends  living  there  to  this 


Black-footed  Ferret,  Putorius  nigripes,  first 
described  by  Audubon  &  Bachman,  and  only 
collected  by  one  naturalist  since.  It  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  about  18  inches  long,  with  a 
blunt  head,  with  short  and  triangular  ears. 
The  legs  are  stout,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet 
covered  with  hair.  The  long  hairs  on  the 
back  have  a  yellowish  tinge  below  and  tipped 
with  reddish-brown.  The  sides  of  the  face, 
throat,  and  under  surface  of  body,  are  all  dark 
brown  ;  the  tip  of  the  tail  is  black.  We 
hope  that  some  of  our  friends  who  live  where 
this  pretty  little  ferret  is  found  will  under¬ 
take  its  domestication.  The  idea  of  clearing 
a  house  or  barn  of  rats  by  the  use  of  ferrets 
is  an  old  one,  but  the  practice  has  proved 
in  many  cases  exceedingly  effective. 


A  Convenient  Small  Barn. 

Mr.  John  T.  Gordon,  Hanover  Co.,  Va., 
sends  a  plan  and  description  of  a  small  barn 
which  he  has  recently  built  and  finds  very 
convenient.  Figure  1  shows  the  bam  in  per¬ 
spective  ;  it  is  20  feet  wide,  by  30  feet  long, 


9  feet  between  the  floors.  The  loft  is  7  feet 
high  at  the  eaves,  and  16  feet  in  the  center. 
The  small  stable-door  is  at  one  comer,  near 
it  is  a  window  provided  with  a  wire  screen  ; 
there  is  a  small  door  through  which  the 
hay  and  other  provender  is  passed  to  the  loft ; 
two  large  doors  open  to  the  driveway  or 
main  floor.  The  general  entrance  to  the  bam 
is  through  a  small  door  at  the  end.  There 
is  a  window  in  each  gable  end.  The  dark 
portion  of  the  cupola  represents  solid  work, 
above  which  are  slats  for  the  purpose  of  ven¬ 
tilation,  with  one  side  movable  to  be  used 
in  case  of  fire.  The  roof,  which  is  of  shin¬ 
gles,  overlaps  two  feet  at  the  eaves  and  gables. 
Figure  2  shows  the  ground  floor :  a,  a,  a,  are 


stalls  10  feet  by  6  feet  8  inches  ;  the  floor¬ 
ing  in  the  stable  portion  is  of  2-inch  oak 
planks  ;  that  of  the  driveway,  b,  is  l’/s-inch 
plank  of  the  same  material ;  that  of  the  work- 


ventilating  shaft,  which  has  one  side  made 
movable,  and  is  used  for  throwing  down  hay, 
etc.  ;  b,  b,  are  small  doors  ;  c,  is  a  large  grain 


room  ccupying  one  comer  at  the  head  of  the 
stairway,  d,  which  leads  from  the  floor  below. 

The  estimates,  in  brief,  as  given  us  by  Mr. 
G.,  are  as  follows  :  9,850  feet  of  yellow  pine 
lumber  at  $10 ;  6,425  feet  of  hard  yellow  pine 
shingles  at  $4  per  M.  ;  250  bricks  for  pillars  at 
$10  ;  200  pounds  assorted  nails,  $7.61 ;  car¬ 
penters’  work,  $100.  The  cost  of  this  small 
and  convenient  bam  is  not  far  from  $250. 


Wheat:  Soil,  Tillage,  Varieties,  and 
Harvesting. 

Ilf  PROF.  N.  S.  TOWNSBEND,  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY, 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Soil  — The  farmer  must  sow  his  wheat 
upon  such  land  as  he  has,  it  may  be  clay  or 
sand,  wet  or  dry,  rich  or  poor.  If  it  be  clay, 
and  other  conditions  are  favorable,  he  maT 
expect  a  plump,  soft  berry,  and  a  full  crop 
his  soil  is  sandy,  and  other  conditions  fs 
able,  the  wheat  is  likely  to  have  a  smalle 
harder  kernel,  the  quality  will  perha 
better,  but  the  quantity  somewhat  less 
the  soil  be  too  moist,  it  will  pay  to  underdi 
Tile  drains,  two  rods  apart,  and  at  an  aA 
age  depth  of  three  feet,  have  doubled  the 
crop  and  paid  the  total  expense  of  the  drain¬ 
age  in  a  single  year.  If  for  any  reason  under¬ 
draining  cannot  be  practised,  no  fear  of  in¬ 
commoding  the  reaper  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
prevent  making  a  sufficient  number  of  open 
furrows  for  surface  drainage.  The  greatest 
possible  inconvenience  at  harvest  time  is  a 
poor  crop.  Black  mucky  land,  after  it  is 
drained,  may  need  to  be  dressed  with  fertil¬ 
izers,  such  as  salt,  lime,  or  bone-dust.  A  dry 
poor  soil  needs  barn-yard  manure. 

Tillage. — If  wheat  is  to  follow  oats  or 
other  spring  crop,  the  sooner  the  ground  is 
plowed,  after  the  crop  is  off,  the  better.  Land 
plowed  before  the  middle  of  July  has  often 
produced  five,  and  sometimes  ten  bushels  an 
acre  more  than  land  plowed  after  the  first  of 
September, the  plowing  should  be  deep  enough 
to  bury  everything.  The  harrow  is  the 
best  implement  to  kill  weeds  as  they  come 
up,  besides  this,  it  mellows  and  compacts 
the  soil.  The  best  time  to  apply  manure  for 
wheat  is  just  before  sowing ;  spread  evenly, 
and  thoroughly  harrow  it  into  the  ground,  so 
that  the  surface  shall  be  fine  and  rich  when 
ready  for  the  drill.  The  quantity  of  seed  re¬ 
quired  will  depend  on  several  circumstances; 
sown  late,  more  seed  is  required,  as  there  will 
be  less  time  for  tillering  ;  on  poor  land  more 
seed  should  be  sown  because  the  plants,  being 
smaller  than  they  would  be  upon  good  land, 
may  stand  thicker.  A  variety  that  has  a  weak 
stem,  must  be  sown  thinner  to  avoid  lodging. 

Varieties. — The  soft,  plump-berried  varie¬ 
ties  are  usually  the  most  productive,  and  are 
therefore  most  popular  with  the  farmer.  The 
flinty  and  glutenous  varieties  make  the  best 


little-known  ferret,  as  some  of  them  may 
wish  to  experiment  in  its  domestication. 
The  animal  in  question  is  known  as  the 


shop,  c,  is  one-inch  board.  The  plan  of  the 
I  loft  is  shown  in  figure  3,  a,  representing  the 


Fig.  1.— A  SMALL  BARN  IN  PERSPECTIVE. 
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flour,  especially  where  what  is  called  the 
“new  process ”  in  milling  is  used,  hence  flinty 
varieties  are  more  popular  with  the  miller. 
The  farmer  naturally  enough  thinks  more  of 
quantity  than  quality,  for  if  he  grows  only 
the  best  he  cannot  sell  it  for  enough  more  to 
compensate  for  deficiency  in  quantity.  The 
“  Mediterranean  ”  is  the  best  and  most  gluten- 
ous  fall  wheat  grown  in  the  Middle  States, 
but  the  straw  is  not  stiff  enough  to  bear  up 
under  a  heavy  crop.  The  “Velvet  Chaff,”  a 
glutenous  variety,  is  early  and  prolific,  has  a 
stiff  straw,  but  a  loose  chaff,  and  is  apt  to 
scatter  badly  if  allowed  to  become  fully  ripe. 
The  ‘  ‘  Silver  Chaff  ”  has  a  good  straw  and 
chaff ;  it  is  also  prolific,  and  the  kernel  is 
flinty,  combining  qualities  which  make  it  a 
desirable  variety.  The  best  kind  that  we  have 
seen  the  present  year,  taking  into  account 
quantity  and  quality,  is  a  recent  importation 
from  Hungary,  known  as  “Theiss”  wheat. 
Seasons  are  not  alike,  some  years  the  early 
sown  wheat  is  best,  and  sometimes  the  late. 
The  experience  of  the  past  year  teaches  that 
an  early  variety  sown  late  escapes  the  Hessian 
fly  in  the  fall,  and  still  has  time  to  fill  before 
the  hottest  and  driest  weather. 

Harvesting.  —  Wheat  cut  early  avoids 
waste  from  shelling  and  makes  whiter  flour, 
but  the  flour  from  early  cut  wheat  contains 
more  starch  in  proportion  to  the  gluten  than 
the  flour  from  wheat  cut  after  it  is  fully  ripe. 
The  microscope  shows  that  the  starch  and 
gluten  are  not  formed  in  the  grain  at  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  period  ;  the  starch  cells  in  the 
interior  of  the  kernel  are  filled  with  starch 
granules  some  days  before  the  gluten  cells, 
next  the  bran,  are  quite  full.  Hence,  wheat 
allowed  to  get  as  ripe  as  possible  to  avoid 
waste,  makes,  not  whiter,  but  better,  because 
more  glutenous  flour,  than  that  from  wheat 
cut  early.  The  rather  common  practice  of 
allowing  wheat  to  stand  in  the  shock  until 
time  to  thrash,  has  perhaps  the  advantage  of 
saving  once  handling,  but  if  it  remains  in 
the  field  until  one  kernel  in  a  hundred  gets 
sprouted,  irreparable  mischief  is  done  to  the 
flour.  Wheat  taken  from  the  field  and  se¬ 
cured  in  the  barn,  or  a  well-made  stack,  as 
soon  as  it  is  dry,  will  pass  through  a  process 
called  “  sweating  in  the  straw,”  which  leaves 
the  grain  sweeter  and  much  freer  from  musti¬ 
ness,  than  if  it  passes  through  this  sweat¬ 
ing  process  in  the  granary. 

Attention  to  securing  good  and  dry  soil, 
through  tillage,  a  selection  of  varieties,  re¬ 
garding  quality  as  well  as  quantity,  cutting 
at  the  right  time,  and  prompt  protection  from 
bad  weather — if  these  essentials  to  good  grain 
growing  do  not  add  greatly  to  the  amount  of 
the  wheat  crop  of  the  country,  they  assuredly 
will  add  greatly  to  its  reputation  and  value. 


Ice  upon  tlie  Farm,  and  especially  in 
the  dairy,  is  more  and  more  becoming  a  ne¬ 
cessity.  The  saving  in  food,  meat,  etc.,  by 
the  use  of  ice  alone  should  lead  every  farmer 
to  build  an  ice-house  this  fall,  and  fill  it  with 
ice  the  coming  winter.  An  ice-house  can  be 
built  that  will  supply  a  family  with  one  of 
the  greatest  comforts  and  conveniences  of  the 
hot  months,  at  a  trifling  expense.  It  is  wise 
economy  to  build  one  that  is  substantial,  and 
will  last  for  a  long  time.  It  has  been  care¬ 
fully  estimated  that,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  of  harvesting  the  ice,  and  with  a 
house  to  hold  from  20  to  85  tons,  the  ice  can 
be  furnished  for  50  cents  a  ton.  At  such  a 


low  rate,  surely  many  farmers  can  not  afford 
any  longer  to  deny  themselves  of  ice  during 
the  hot  months  of  summer.  Let  an  ice-house 
be  built  this  fall  in  time  for  the  ice  crop. 


A  Method  of  Bracing  Wire  Fences. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Livermore,  Linn  Co. ,  Iowa,  sends 
a  sketch  of  his  manner  of  bracing  wire  fences, 
and  writes  ;  “The  brace  should  be  at  least  10 
feet  long.  Place  it  as  near  the  center  of  the 
strain  on  the  post  as  possible  ;  this  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  post  from  drawing  out  of  the  ground, 
as  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  them  do  when 
they  are  supported  by  a  brace,  placed  near 
the  top  of  the  post,” — The  position  which  the 


brace  should  occupy,  and  also  that  of  the 
short  post  to  which  the  other  end  of  the  post 
is  fastened,  are  both  shown  in  the  engraving 
herewith  presented,  which  was  made  from 
a  sketch  sent  by  Mr.  Livermore. 


Forage  Plants  in  California. 

BY  T.  S.  TIUCE,  FRESNO  CITY,  CAB. 

A  change  is  gradually  taking  place  in  the 
culture  of  forage  crops  in  this  State,  from  the 
old  plan  of  wheat  and  barley  hay,  to  others 
equally  valuable  and  much  more  convenient 
and  productive.  In  the  earlier  history  of  the 
State,  “wild  hay,”  such  as  “Filaree”  (E ra¬ 
dium),  and  Wild  Oats  were  cut  and  cured  as 
an  addition  to  the  customary  feed  of  grain  or 
grain  hay.  While  this  was  very  good,  it  was 
not  adapted  to  pasturage,  nor  could  more 
than  one  crop  be  harvested  in  a  year.  This 
void  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  been  filled 
within  the  past  few  years  by  the  introduction 
of  several  new  forage  plants ;  these  have  been 
more  or  less  successful,  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  culture  and  climatic  conditions. 

Alfalfa,  or  I,uceriie  iMedicago  sativa). 

This  is  particularly  adapted  to  our  soil  and 
climate.  It  has  been  in  succussful  cultivation 
in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  State 
for  a  number  of  years.  Here  from  two  to 
five  crops  a  year  are  harvested,  the  yield  vary¬ 
ing  from  five  to  eight  tons,  and  in 
some  instances  as  high  as  ten  tons  per 
acre  in  a  single  season.  The  first  cut¬ 
ting  is  usually  considered  the  best,  be¬ 
ing  sweeter  than  the  succeeding  crops. 

As  a  pasture  it  is  highly  appreciated, 
owing  to  its  almost  perpetual  growth; 
there  being  only  a  short  period  (the 
cold  wet  season)  in  which  it  does  noc 
thrive.  Care  must  be  taken  when 
stock  is  first  turned  on  it  to  avoid 
bloat,  afterward  there  need  be  no  uneasi¬ 
ness  on  that  account.  Some  such  pasture 
is  especially  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
dairy  interests.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that 
Alfalfa  (both  fresh  and  cured)  affects  the 
flavor  of  milk  and  butter,  but  if  fed,  mixed 


with  other  feed,  there  seems  to  be  no  such 
trouble.  If  it  be  fully  cured,  and  cured  with 
especial  reference  to  dairy  feed,  it  undoubt¬ 
edly  will  not  affect  either  taste  or  scent  of 
the  milk  or  butter.  This  subject  has  been 
very  ably  discussed  by  gentlemen  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  through  the  columns  of  the  “  Pacific 
Rural  Press,”  on  invitation  of  that  journal. 
In  the  issue  of  January  22,  1881,  Mr.  C.  Tal¬ 
bot  says  “  I  would  advise,  when  cutting  for 
cattle,  to  cut  young ;  but  in  putting  up  for 
horses,  I  think  it  should  be  well  matured.” 
This  is  corroborated  by' Mr.  A.  J.  Scoggins’ 
statement,  when  he  says  “But  hay  should 
always  be  one  week  older  for  horses’  feed  than 
cows.”  It  is  not  claimed  that  it  is  the  best 
dairy  feed,  but  it  is  far  superior  to  anything 
else  that  has  yet  been  introduced  on  account 
of  its  longevity  and  continual  productiveness. 
Next  in  importance  ranks  the 

Durra,  Dhourra,  or  Egyptian  Corn. 

Two  varieties  of  this,  which  is  also  called 
millet,  are  cultivated  with  great  success,  the 
white  and  brown;  as  feed  they  are  about 
equally  liked  at  present.  Prof.  W.  A.  San¬ 
ders,  botanist,  was  the  first  to  introduce  it  into 
this  (Fresno)  county;  to  him  also  much  credit 
is  due  for  raising  it  to  the  status  which  it  now 
occupies  as  a  forage  and  food  plant.  As  a 
ride  it  is  an  abundant  producer,  and  is  now 
being  extensively  cultivated  in  this  State  ;  not 
only  as  a  feed  for  stock,  but  also  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  rice  and  meal.  The  white  variety  is 
preferable  for  home  consumption,  while  for 
shipping  and  milling  purposes,  the  brown 
seems  to  be  equally  esteemed.  A  fair  price 
can  always  be  realized,  and  to  those  who  do 
not  wish  to  harvest,  as  much  as  from  ten  to 
fifteen  dollars  per  acre,  is  often  paid  for 
the  crop  to  be  used  as  hog-pasture.  As  this 
crop  requires  two  or  three  gatherings,  large 
areas  are  most  convenient. 

Pearl  3Iillet,  ( PennlcUlaria  spicata ). 

Though  evidently  possessing  much  merit, 
has  not,  as  yet,  had  a  fair  test ;  it  is  grown  to 
some  extent  by  small  farmers,  but  like  all 
novelties  grows  slowly  in  public  favor.  There 
are  a  few  others  recorded  as  having  a  most 
prodigious  growth,  but  to  a  great  extent  they 
remain  to  be  tested.  During  the  last  decade, 
the  central  part  of  our  State  has  changed  from 
a  stock-rearing  to  a  farming  country,  the 
success  of  which  is  sufficiently  marked  by 
its  numerous  colonies  and  many  factories, 
and  the  energy  of  its  inhabitants.  In  this 
state  of  affairs  we  expect  great  things  from 
our  forage  crops  and  general  agriculture. 

•*»  - - 

A  Useful  Root  Hook. 

Mr.  P.  S.  Dorland,  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
sends  a  sketch  of  a  hook  that  he  has  used  for 


A  HOOK  FOR  PULLING  STUMPS,  ETC. 

pulling  up  roots,  etc.,  and  finds  very  conven¬ 
ient — more  so,  in  fact,  that  any  other  imple¬ 
ment  he  has  employed  for  the  same  work.. 
The  hook  is  made  of  iron,  and  is  of  sufficient 
strength  to  withstand  all  the  pulling  of  a 
strong  team.  The  method  of  using  this  hook 
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is  so  evident  that,  with  the  engraving,  the 
whole  thing  will  be  perfectly  plain  to  all. 


A  Valuable  Flood  Fence. 

A  practical  and  inexpensive  plan  for  con¬ 
structing  a  fence  across  the  bed  of  a  stream, 
especially  that  of  a  rocky  one  through  which 
the  water  rims  only  after  heavy  rains,  is  sent 
by  “A  Subscriber,”  and  is  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  “The  ‘logs’  are  the  trunks  of 
straight  trees  about  18  inches  in  diameter, 
which  are  hewed  on  two  sides  ;  posts  are  mor¬ 
tised  in  each  of  these  logs,  and  on  them  planks 
are  firmly  nailed.  The  logs  are  then  linked  to¬ 
gether  with  inch  iron  rods,  and  the  first  one 


A  FENCE  FOB  A  SMALL  STREAM. 

connected  by  means  of  a  long  link  to  a  tree, 
or  post  firmly  set  in  the  ground  upon  the 
banks  of  the  stream.  The  links  must  all  work 
freely.  When  high  water  occurs,  the  fence 
is  washed  around  and  left  on  the  bank  ;  after 
the  water  has  subsided  sufficiently,  the  logs 
may  be  dragged  back  to  their  places,  as  shown 
in  the  above  engraving,  by  means  of  a  horse 
hitched  to  a  staple  in  the  end  of  the  log.” 


System  in  Farming. 

BY  MANLY  MILES,  M.  D.,  “HOUGHTON  PABM,“  MOUNTAIN- 
VILLE,  OBANGE  CO.,  N.  Y. 

There  is  perhaps  no  department  of  business 
in  which  a  definite  and  consistent  system  of 
management  is  so  much  needed  as  in  farm¬ 
ing.  In  England  and  Scotland,  where  an 
extended  experience  is  the  guide  in  practice, 
and  where,  from  the  great  value  of  land,  the 
highest  rents  are  paid  by  the  tenant  farmers, 
we  find  in  each  locality  a  very  general  con¬ 
formity  to  a  well-planned  system  of  farm 
practice,  which  is  reasonably  claimed,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  give  the  best  results. 
The  low  price  of  the  virgin  soils  of  America, 
when  first  brought  under  cultivation,  together 
with  a  lack  of  markets  for  a  variety  of  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  the  many  other  conditions  insepar¬ 
able  from  the  settlement  of  a  new  country, 
have  led  to  habits  of  practice  that  are  perhaps 
best  defined  by  their  lack  of  system.  Under 
these  conditions,  presented  in  what  may  be 
calleed  pioneer  farming,  the  tendency  is  to 
grow,  almost  exclusively,  some  particular 
crop,  that  commands  a  ready  sale  at  paying 
prices,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
effects  of  its  continuous  growth  on  the  future 
productiveness  of  the  soil.  The  pioneer  who 
is  subjected  to  the  hardships  and  privations 
that  are  of  necessity  connected  with  the  first 
settlement  of  a  new  country,  is  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  riches  of  the  soil  he  brings  under 


cultivation,  and  the  “scouring”  practice  he 
resorts  to,  although  uniformly  censured  by 
theoretical  writers,  is  without  doubt,  under 
the  circumstances,  the  best  he  can  possibly 
adopt  for  his  own  immediate  interests. 

This  “  spoilation  system,”  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  has,  without  reason,  been  too  generally 
condemned  by  those  who  have  not  taken  into 
accoimt  the  peculiar  conditions  that  have 
given  rise  to  it.  The  most  conclusive  argu¬ 
ment  that  can  be  brought  against  this  system, 
is,  that  it  leads  to  habits  of  farming  that  pre¬ 
vail  long  after  the  conditions  that  made  it 
expedient  have  passed  away. 

It  would  not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  show 
that  the  defects  of  American  farm  manage¬ 
ment,  so  widely  prevalent, 
are,  to  a  great  extent  at 
least,  attributable  to  the 
habitual  practice  of  methods 
that  were  for  a  time  found 
desirable,  but  which  in  the 
older  parts  of  the  country, 
under  the  changed  condi¬ 
tions  as  to  markets,  and  the 
decrease  in  the  natural  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil,  can  no  longer 
be  defended.  As  the  condi¬ 
tions  favorable  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  a  more  intensive  and 
complete  system  of  farming 
have  been  devoloped,  the 
tendency  is  to  follow  the  old 
routine  methods  that  had 
given  the  best  results  during 
the  early  settlement  of  the  country,  without 
reference  to  the  modified  surroundings  that 
render  a  change  of  practice  desirable. 

At  the  present  time  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  better  system  of  farming  may  be 
adopted,  with  advantage,  in  the  older  States 
that  have  passed  the  pioneer  stage  of  develop¬ 
ment.  The  profits  of  the  average  farm  may 
be  materially  increased  by  the  practice  of  a 
complete  system  of  management,  that  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  full  and  symmetrical  develop¬ 
ment  of  every  interest  of  the  farm,  in  con¬ 
nection,  of  course,  with  a  more  thorough 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  greater  attention 
to  the  preservation  and  use  of  manure. 

System  in  farming,  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  is  used  here,  is  not  to  be  confoimded 
with  neatness  and  order  in  carrying  on  the 
various  operations  of  the  farm.  Instances 
may  be  found  in  almost  every  neighborhood, 
in  which  the  buildings  and  adjacent  premises 
are  models  of  neatness,  and  the  necessary 
work  is  performed  in  an  efficient  manner, 
while  an  examination  of  the  routine  practised 
would  show  that  nothing  like  a  complete  sys¬ 
tem  had  been  adopted,  embracing  every  in¬ 
terest  and  detail  that  contributed  to  the  ag¬ 
gregate  of  results.  Even  under  the  pioneer 
practice  that  we  have  characterized  by  its 
want  of  system,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
find  many  farms  where  neatness  and  order 
prevail  in  the  management.  But  something 
beyond  this  is  needed  in  the  advanced  posi¬ 
tion  the  farmer  should  occupy  with  better 
markets,  and  land  increased  in  money  value, 
if  not  in  productiveness. 

The  farm,  under  these  changed  conditions, 
may  be  compared  to  a  manufactory,  in  which 
there  are  many  different  departments  and 
processes,  each  of  which  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  whole.  In  a  complete  sytem  of 
farming  these  various  interests  should  be  so 
adjusted  and  harmonized  that  each  would 
contribute  its  due  proportion  to  the  general 


result,  and  no  single  department  should  be 
developed  to  an  extent  that  interfered  mate¬ 
rially  with  the  success  of  any  other.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  impossible  to  arrange  the  details 
of  a  system  adapted  to  every  locality,  from 
the  fact  that  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate, 
to  say  nothing  in  regard  to  markets  and  the 
ability  of  the  farmer  himself  in  particular 
modes  of  management,  would  require  modi¬ 
fications  of  plans  in  many  essential  details. 
The  principles  of  farm  economy  are,  however, 
well  established  and  of  general  application, 
and  they  must  be  recognized  in  all  cases  to 
secure  the  highest  success  in  any  department 
of  farm  management. 

In  deciding  on  the  crops  to  be  raised,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  peculiarities 
of  the  soil,  the  markets' available  for  the  prod¬ 
ucts  that  are  to  be  sold,  the  kind  and  num¬ 
ber  of  animals  to  be  provided  for,  and  many 
other  special  features  of  the  system  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  adopt.  The  arrangement  of  the  crops 
in  a  systematic  rotation,  with  reference  to 
the  greatest  economy  of  labor,  the  opportu¬ 
nity  afforded  for  thorough  tillage,  and  the 
complete  destruction  of  weeds  might  also  be 
taken  into  the  account,  in  determining  what 
crops  it  would  be  profitable  to  grow,  or  the 
prominence  to  be  given  to  any  particular  crop. 
The  management  of  the  live  stock  would 
likewise  constitute  an  important  feature  of  a 
complete  system,  as  the  leading  purpose  for 
which  it  is  kept  will  have  its  influence  on 
other  interests,  and  some  modification  in  de¬ 
tails  might  be  required  to  promote  the  com¬ 
mon  good. 

The  cropping  and  general  management  of  a 
farm,  in  which  the  dairy  is  a  prominent  in¬ 
terest,  will  differ  in  many  respects  from  one 
devoted  to  stock  raising,  or  one  where  winter 
feeding  is  extensively  practised ;  yet,  in  all 
the  relation  of  the  live  stock  to  the  other  gen¬ 
eral  interests  of  the  farm,  should  be  based 
on  the  same  definite  principles.  As  the  liberal 
application  of  manure  is  of  the  first  imporance 
in  the  best  farm  practice,  any  system  that 
does  not  provide  for  the  largest  possible  sup¬ 
ply  of  this  indispensable  element  of  success 
would  be  open  to  serious  objections.  The 
relations  of  the  system  of  cropping  and  feed¬ 
ing,  to  the  manure  supply  of  the  farm,  pre¬ 
sent  too  wide  a  field  for  discussion  in  this 
place,  and  attention  is  only  called  to  it  as  one 
of  the  items  of  great  importance  that  should 
be  carefully  studied  in  deciding  upon  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  farm  management.  The  question  of 
manure  supply  has,  in  reality,  a  relation  to 
almost  every  possible  interest  of  the  farm, 
and  any  provision  for  giving  the  best  results 
in  this  direction  will  tend  to  ensure  success 
in  farm  operations  as  a  whole. 

Without  stopping  to  discuss  the  varied  rela¬ 
tion  of  each  particular  interest  of  the  farm, 
we  will  proceed  to  indicate  some  additional 
topics  that  require  consideration  in  deter¬ 
mining  what  particular  system  is  best  under 
the  circumstances  presented  in  any  locality. 
The  proportion  of  the  farm  it  will  be  most 
profitable  to  devote  to  permanent  pasture  and 
meadow,  will  depend  upon  a  variety  of  con¬ 
ditions,  that  can  be  better  stated  in  a  given 
case,  than  in  general  terms.  As  a  rule,  lands 
that  are  not  adapted  to  tillage,  will  naturally 
be  devoted  to  grazing  or  meadow,  but  the 
proportion  required  for  each  purpose  will 
depend  on  the  system  of  management.  In 
exceptional  cases,  as,  where  an  abundant 
supply  of  fertilizing  materials  can  be  readily 
obtained  at  reasonable  rates,  or  where  land  is 
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not  of  great  value,  the  net  receipts  from  per¬ 
manent  grass  lands,  will  perhaps  exceed  those 
obtained  from  average  lands  under  tillage. 
It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that, 
with  the  exception  of  sewage  farms,  or  those 
similarly  situated  for  obtaining  a  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  of  cheap  manures,  lands  under  tillage 
command  higher  rents  than  those  perma¬ 
nently  in  grass.  The  proportion  of  arable  land 
that  should  be  devoted  to  tillage,  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  to  pasture  and  meadow  in  rotation, 
will  require  the  exercise  of  good  judgment 
to  settle  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Of  the 
land  under  tillage,  the  proportion  that  can  be 
profitably  used  for  growing  forage  crops,  to 
be  fed  on  the  farm,  can  only  be  determined  by 
a  careful  study  of  the  system  of  stock  man¬ 
agement  it  is  proposed  to  practise,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  climatic  and  other  local  conditions. 
Where  the  live  stock  is  bred  and  raised  upon 
the  farm,  the  system  of  cropping  will  not  be 
the  same  as  in  cases  where  but  few  animals 
are  kept  in  summer,  and  purchases  are  made 
of  the  bulk  of  the  stock  for  winter  feeding. 

As  the  labor  problem  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  that  the  farmer  has  to  deal  with,  the 
plans  of  the  farm  should  be  arranged  with 
reference  to  it,  so  that  the  greatest  economy, 
consistent  with  efficiency,  can  be  practised. 
The  order  of  the  crops  in  rotation,  and  the 
system  of  feeding  and  care  of  the  live  stock, 
will  determine,  to  a  great  extent,  the  import¬ 
ance  of  a  distribution  of  labor.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  advantages  of  a  mixed  husbandry, 
that  cannot  be  so  readily  practised  in  an  ex¬ 
clusive  system  of  special  culture.  It  would 
be  desirable,  under  favorable  conditions,  to 
arrange  the  details  of  management,  so  that 
work  could  be  profitably  provided  for  a  fixed 
and  uniform  force  throughout  the  year.  By 
this  means  it  would  be  possible  to  avoid  pay¬ 
ing  high  prices  for  extra  labor  during  the 
season  of  harvest,  and  it  would  at  the  same 
time  be  for  the  interest  of  the  farm  laborer, 
who  could  thus  obtain  steady  employment. 

Under  a  well  planned  system,  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  make  any  marked  increase  of 
working  force  on  the  average  farm  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  if  full  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  improved  farm  machinery  that  can 
now  be  readily  obtained  for  a  variety  of 
purposes.  In  the  cases  where  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  secure  an  exact  uniformity  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  labor,  it  will  be  best  to  make  as 
close  an  approximation  to  it  as  possible. 
Farm  buildings  are  too  often  planned  and 
constructed  without  any  reference  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  wants  of  the  farm.  If  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  a  correct  statement  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  annual  loss,  in  the  United  States,  aris¬ 
ing  from  defects  in  the  arrangement  and  con¬ 
struction  of  farm  buildings,  the  result  would 
undoubtedly  surprise  those  who  have  not 
given  the  subject  particular  attention.  Build¬ 
ings  that  were  made  for  a  temporary  purpose 
are  found  to  be  insufficient,  and  expensive 
alterations  and  additions  are  made  without 
securing  what  is  needed  for  the  storage  of 
crops  and  the  accommodation  of  the  live 
stock,  while  the  internal  arrangements  in¬ 
volve  a  continual  waste  of  labor.  In  many 
instances  much  ingenuity  is  apparently  ex¬ 
pended  in  devising  a  plan  that  gives  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  inconvenient  arrangements. 

Several  years  ago,  a  number  of  plans  of 
buildings  that  had  been  drawn  up  in  competi¬ 
tion  for  a  prize,  were  submitted  to  the  writer 
for  examination,  as  one  of  the  committee  on 
awards.  The  most  striking  feature  of  a  ma¬ 


jority  of  the  plans  was  their  entire  unfitness 
for  the  intended  purpose.  The  idea  seemed 
to  prevail  that  a  model  building  should  have 
some  unusual  appendages  in  the  way  of  nooks 
and  comers,  that  would  attract  attention  as 
special  features  of  the  plan,  even  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  utility.  The  plans  of  a  building  can¬ 
not  well  be  made  without  having,  in  the  first 
place,  decided  upon  the  details  of  the  system 
it  is  proposed  to  practice  on  the  farm.  A 
model  structure  on  a  farm,  managed  under 
one  system,  might  be  very  objectionable  on  a 
farm  where  a  different  system  was  practised. 

Mistakes  are  often  made  in  copying  the 
plans  of  buildings  that  are  well  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  a  particular  farm,  without  taking 
into  consideration  the  many  changes  that 
would  be  required  to  fit  them  for  a  different 
purpose.  When  it  is  not  possible  to  construct 
at  one  time  all  the  buildings  that  will  ulti¬ 
mately  be  needed  on  the  farm,  it  will  be  best 
to  make  a  plan,  furnishing  the  best  possible 
accommodations  and  facilities  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  when  the  building  is  completed,  and 
then  build  such  parts  of  the  plan  as  the  means 
at  command  will  permit  or  immediate  ne¬ 
cessities  require. 

There  are  many  other  topics  that  shoe  Id 
command  the  attention  of  those  who  intend 
to  practice  a  thorough  system  of  farming  that 
are  not  noticed  here.  A  full  discussion  of  the 
subjects,  that  we  have  thus  far  barely  enu¬ 
merated,  would  require  an  extended  treatise 
embracing  the  entire  range  of  the  principles 
of  agricultural  practice.  These'  principles, 
which  are  definite  and  well  settled,  have  a 
wide  application,  underlying  as  they  do  all 
rational  systems  of  practice  ;  arbitrary  rules 
cannot  be  safely  followed,  as  they  not  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  varied  conditions  that  obtain 
in  different  localities.  The  best  systems  of 
agriculture  must  be  based  on  those  general 
principles  of  the  art  that  have  stood  the  test 
of  experience,  while  the  details  of  practice, 
will  need  to  be  modified  to  adapt  them  to  the 
peculiarites  of  the  locality,  in  accordance 
with  these  same  principles. 


An  Earth.  Closet  with  Automatic  Ar¬ 

rangement. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Corey,  Hamilton  Co.,  Ohio, 
sends  neat  sketches  of  his  earth  closet,  wag¬ 
on,  automatic  arrangement,  etc.,  from 

which  the  accompanying  engravings  are 
made.  The  side  of  the  building,  fig.  1, 
shows  the  wagon  in  position  ;  it  is  backed 
down  the  incline  (16 
feet  long)  on  a  wood¬ 
en  track.  The  ex¬ 
cavation  under  the 
building  is  3  feet 
deep.  The  railway 
opening  is  covered 
with  boards ;  when 
the  wagon  is  to  be 
emptied  the  boards 
are  removed,  and  a 
horse  hitched  to  the 
wagon.  The  wagon- 
box  is  lined  with 
zinc,  and  is  fastened 
to  the  wagon  with 
two  heavy  strap  hinges,  as  shown  in  fig¬ 
ure  2,  where  the  manner  of  unloading  is 
represented.  The  end  view  of  the  building, 
fig.  3,  shows  the  dry  earth  box  at  a ;  c.  is  the 
spout  leading  down  from  it,  the  lower  part 
passing  through  an  opening  in  the  wall  op- 
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Fig.  1.  SIDE  OF  BUILD ING. 


posite  the  seat  inside.  Figure  4  shows  the 
automatic  arrangement ;  D,  is  the  rod  that 
works  the  lever,  the  knob  of  which  comes 


Fig.  2.  — THE  LOW  DUMP  WAGON. 

through  the  seat,  the  same  as  in  water 
closets.  The  rod,  A,  works  the  two  “cut-offs,” 
which  have  knuckle  joints  at  d,  d ;  it  also 
works  the  agitator,  /.  The  space  from  1  to 
2  on  the  spout  holds  just  the  dirt  needed  for 
use  each  time.  As  the  lever  is  raised,  the  up¬ 
per  “knife”  shoves 
in,  cutting  off  the 
earth  from  above, 
while  the  lower  one 
pulls  out, letting  the 
supply  from  1  to  2 
inn  out.  As  soon 
as  the  handle  is  re¬ 
leased  the  weight, 
g,  brings  the  lever 
down  quickly,  stop¬ 
ping  the  motion 

Fig.  3. -END  OF  BUILDING.  Qf  ^  earth  at  1? 

when  it  fills  up  to  2,  ready  for  use  again. 


Destroying  the  Prairie  Dog. 

Our  request  that  those  who  had  success¬ 
fully  rid  their  lands  of  the  little  burrowing 
animal,  popularly  known  as  the  Prairie  Dog, 
would  give  their  experience,  has  called  out  a 
large  number  of  letters.  The  writers  of  these 
will  accept  our  thanks  for  their  responses, 
which  in  some  cases  covered  several  pages. 
Three  methods  are  suggested :  1st,  Steel- 
traps  ;  2d,  Water,  to  drown  them  ;  3d,  Poison. 

The  only  one  who  suggest  trapping  is  Mr. 
Wm.  F.  Doane,  Ellsworth  Co.,  Kans.,  who 
says  Procure  small  steel-traps,  and  fasten 
the  chains  to  pegs 
driven  into  the 
ground,  old  harrow- 
teeth  being  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  purpose, 
set  the  trap  and 
cover  all  with  fine 
loose  earth.  A  dozen 
traps  are  sufficient 
for  a  large  dog- 
town,  and  by  care¬ 
fully  attending  to 
them  one  can  soon 
rid  himself  of  the 
troublesome  pests. 

With  only  four  of  these  traps,  I  have  caught 
as  many  as  twelve  animals  in  a  single  day.” 

By  Drowning. — Several  report  their  success 
with  this  method.  In  the  localities  where  the 
towns  are  built,  the  water,  after  heavy  rains, 
often  collects  to  form  large  shallow  pools  or 
ponds  ;  by  taking  advantage  of  this  supply, 
and  making  furrows  with  the  plow,  the  dogs 
may  be  drowned  in  their  holes.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Houch,  of  Sedgwick  Co.,  says  that  they  are 
readily  destroyed.  Mr.  Doane,  mentioned 
above,  says  that  in  his  part  of  the  State 
whole  towns  have  been  destroyed  by  flooding. 


Fig.  4. — THE  AUTOMATIC 
ARRANGEMENT. 
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Where,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the  dog-town 
is  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  a  sloping  furrow  is 
plowed  along  the  face  of  the  hill,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  collect  the  water  and  convey  it 
to  the  town,  where  smaller  furrows  are  open¬ 
ed  to  take  a  supply  to  each  house  or  hole. 
By  this  method  the  water  is  used  as  it  falls, 
and  Mr.  D.  suggests  that  the  work  must  be 
attended  to  during  a  heavy  rain,  to  see  that 
the  furrows  are  kept  open,  and  that  each 
family  gets  a  fair  share  of  the  water. 

Poisoning. —  The  greater  number  of  our 
correspondents  advise  poisoning  as  the  most 
effective  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  animals, 
and  all  but  one  uses  Strychnia,  and  this  one, 
from  his  success  in  exterminating  squirrels, 
by  the  use  of  Carbon  Bisulphide,  had  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be  equally  efficacious  with 
Prairie  Dogs.  Carbon  Bisulphide,  or  Bisul¬ 
phide  of  Carbon,  is  a  remarkable  liquid,  made 
by  combining  sulphur  and  carbon  (charcoal) 
at  a  high  heat  and  condensing  the  vapors. 
Formerly  it  was  a  rare  and  costly  chemical 
curiosity,  but  of  late  it  has  come  into  use  in 
various  arts,  and  is  now  made  on  tb$  large 
scale  very  cheaply.  It  is  exceedingly  volatile, 
and  its  vapor  is  suffocating  to  all  animal  life. 
Mr.  R.  P.  Thomas,  who  lives  on  the  coast  range 
in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. ,  found 
his  place  so  undermined  by  squirrels,  that  he 
could  not  get  a  crop  or  grow  a  tree.  After 
several  trials  of  other  methods,  without  much 
success,  he  procured  the  Carbon  Bisulphide, 
putting  an  ounce  of  the  fluid  into  each  hole, 
and  closing  the  opening  with  earth.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  clearing  his  grounds  by  this  meth¬ 
od,  and  is  now  only  troubled  by  an  occa¬ 
sional  stranger  from  outside.  In  localities 
where  this  liquid  can  be  obtained  without  too 
much  expense,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
be  efficacious.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  Strychnia,  or  Strychnine,  as  it  is  often 
called,  is  the  most  available  and  the  cheap¬ 
est  poison.  This  has  been  so  long  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  in  the  far  west  for  killing  wolves, 
that  most  persons  who  would  employ  it  for 
Prairie  Dogs,  are  well  aware  of  its  dangerous 
character.  As  in  the  use  of  Paris  Green  and 
all  other  deadly  poisons,  only  those  thoroughly 
aware  of  its  properties,  and  the  fatality  that 
may  result  from  carelessness,  should  be  in¬ 
trusted  with  keeping  and  applying  it.  Stry¬ 
chnia  is  so  intensely  bitter — one  of  the  bitter¬ 
est  of  all  known  substances,  that  there  is 
on  this  account  much  less  danger  from  ac¬ 
cidental  poisoning  by  it  than  there  is  with 
some  other  deadly  things.  Pure  Strychnia 
is  very  little  soluble  in  water  ;  hence  some  of 
its  salts,  usually  the  sulphate,  is  employed. 
Mr.  James  Large,  Cherokee  Co.,  Kans.,  ad¬ 
vises  to  mix  corn  meal  with  water  to  make  a 
dough,  add  the  Strychnia  (but  does  not  say 
how  much)  and  bake  it  to  form  a  corn  cake. 
This  corn  “dodger  ”  is  to  be  broken  into  small 
pieces,  one  of  which  is  put  into  each  Prairie 
Dog’s  hole,  taking  care  to  roll  it  well  down 
and  out  of  the  way  of  domestic  animals.  All 
the  other  correspondents  advise  the  use  of 
either  soaked  corn  or  wheat  to  receive  the 
poison.  Very  few  give  the  proportion  of 
Strychnia  to  be  used,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
fact  that  the  least  appreciable  quantity  kills. 
Mr.  Doane,  quoted  above,  is  more  precise 
than  most  others.  He  says,  fill  an  old  fruit 
can  with  soaked  corn  and  add  a  quarter  to  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  Strychnia,  mixing  thorough¬ 
ly,  and  place  eight  or  ten  kernels  of  this  well 
down  in  the  holes.  Mr.  W.  A.  Goodyear, 
mining  engineer,  writes  from  Connecticut, 


the  method  in  which  he  has  seen  Strychnia 
used  in  California  for  killing  squirrels,  and 
which  will  answer  equally  well  for  Prairie 
Dogs.  Concentrated  Acetic  Acid  (always  to 
be  had  at  drug  stores)  is  poured  over  the  crys¬ 
tals  of  Strychnia,  this  reduces  them  to  a  fine 
paste,  which,  when  water  is  added,  will  dis¬ 
solve.  The  grain  is  soaked  in  this  and  some 
molasses  added  to  make  it  more  tempting. 
He  is  not  sure  of  proportions,  but  thinks  that 
for  a  bushel  of  wheat  (or  corn),  an  ounce  of 
Strychnia,  four  ounces  of  Acetic  Acid  and 
just  enough  water  to  wet  the  grain,  with  a 
quart  of  molasses,  would  be  about  right.  We 
have  thus  given  the  substance  of  a  long  file 
of  letters,  and  we  add  just  one  word  of  our 
own.  Be  careful  with  the  Strychnia. 
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Fig.  1. 

SMUT  SPORES. 


Wheat,  Oat,  and  Barley  Smut. 

A  large  number  of  the  members  of  the 
great  Grass  Family  are  more  or  less  affected 
with  a  group  of  parasitic  plants,  which,  as  a 
whole,  are  called  “The  Smuts.”  The  most 

©|P|  familiar,  and  it  may  be  added, 
the  most  destructive  of  these 
fij|  lowly  organized  plants,  is  the 
one  which  flourishes  upon  the 
y?  Indian  corn,  and  is  widely 
known  as  Corn  Smut.  A  rather 
full  description  of  this  smut,  with 
illustrations,  was  given  in  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  for  November,  1880,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred.  The  Smuts  are  all  much 
alike  in  their  structure,  habits  of  growth, 
methods  of  propagation,  etc.,  and,  in  fact, 
can  only  be  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
one  who  is  expert  with  the  microscope. 

The  Smut,  whether  it  is  growing  on  the 
corn  or  wheat,  barley  or  rye,  is  a  plant  be¬ 
longing  to  the  group,  Fungi,  the  largest,  and 
therefore  the  most 
familiar,  members  of  , 
which  are  the  toad-  j  \  \ 
stools  and  mushroom. 

In  structure  the  Smut 
plant  is  very  simple, 
it  consisting  of  fine 
threads  or  filaments 
too  small  to  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye. 

These  threads  grow 
within  the  substance 
of  the  plant,  from 
which  they  gather  the 
nourishment  as  they 
proceed.  Owing  to 
the  minuteness  of  the 
Smut  plant,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  tell  just  how, 
or  in  what  place,  it 
begins  its  growth.  It 
may  be  that  the  mi¬ 
nute  spores  which, 
when  in  large  num¬ 
bers,  make  the  dark 
smutty  masses,  enter 
the  plant  from  the 
grain  with  which  the 
Fig.  2.  spores  are  planted  or  Fig.  3. 

wheat  sown.  It  is  more  prob-  barley 

smut.  abie  that  they  reach 
the  corn  or  other  grain  plant  by  being  carried 
to  it  by  the  wind.  When  the  spores  fall  upon 
the  surface  of  the  leaves  or  stems,  they  soon 
germinate  and  send  a  thread  into  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  plant  which  is  to  feed  the 
fungus.  After  growing  for  a  time  the  Smut 
plant  prepares  for  the  continuation  of  its 
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kind  in  the  production  of  a  new  crop  of  its 
spores,  which  serve  the  same  puipose  in  the 
economy  of  the  parasite  that  seeds  do  in  the 
higher  plants.  Some  particular  part  of  the 
smut-bearing  plant  is  usually  the  seat  of  the 
formation  of  the  spores ;  the  grain  is  the 
most  frequently  affected,  and  for  this  reason 
the  Smut  is  frequently  a  source  of  great  loss 
to  the  crop.  There  is  first  an  accumulation 
of  the  fine  threads  in  the  young  grain,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  its  rapid  enlarge¬ 
ment.  After  a  while  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the 
kernel  is  made  up  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  a  black  and  sticky 
mass  of  spores.  These  spores, 
a  number  of  which  are 
shown  in  figure  1,  are  nearly 
spherical,  and  covered  with 
numerous  fine  projections 
or  spines.  A  head  of  wheat 
that  has  been  attacked  and 
rendered  worthless  by  Smut 
is  shown  in  figure  2 ;  it  is 
drawn  from  specimens,  sent 
by  C.  M.  Youmans,  Lyon 
Co.,  Minnesota.  Mr.  Y.  also 
was  much  troubled  with  the 
same  pest  in  his  barley  fields; 
and  from  one  of  his  most 
severely  affected  specimens 
the  engraving,  figure  3,  is 
made.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  this  the  form  of  the  grains 
is  entirely  destroyed,  and  all 
that  remains  is  an  irregular 
mass  of  purplish-black  dust. 

Specimens  of  Smut  upon  the 
oat,  figure  4,  may  be  gather¬ 
ed  in  almost  any  field  of  this 
grain ;  the  abundance  of  it 
varying  in  different  localities 
and  from  year  to  year.  The 
presence  of  a  smutted  grain 
in  a  field  is  in  just  so  far  a 
loss,  and  if  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  it  is  a  positive  evil  to 
stock  that  feed  upon  it.  A  preparation  is  made 
from  Smut  which  is  a  powerful  medicinal 
agent,  and  is  employed  in  place  of  Ergot  or 
“Spurred  Rye,”  another  parasitic  fungus 
which  grows  upon  the  rye.  This  latter  is  a 
well-known  cause  of  abortion  in  cows,  and  a 
similar  result  may  be  expected  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  Smuts  when  eaten  in  large  quantities. 

All  persons  who  address  us  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Smut  ask  for  the  remedy  or  remedies, 
and  this  is  a  part  of  the  subject  that  is  very 
difficult  to  treat.  The  Smut  plant  is  so  small 
in  its  beginnings,  and  also  so  rapid  in  its 
growth,  that  its  presence  is  not  known  upon 
the  grain  until  its  destructive  work  is  done. 
If  the  smut  enters  the  plant  from  spores 
which  cling  to,  and  are  sown  with,  the  grain, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  a  thorough  cleaning 
of  the  grain  would  be  a  proper  precaution. 
The  application  of  any  substance  that  would 
kill  the  spores  and  not  injure  the  grain, 
naturally  suggests  itself.  The  soaking  of  the 
grain  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
(blue  vitriol),  followed  by  an  application  of 
lime,  has  proved  of  value.  Precautionary 
measures  of  this  nature  are  all  that  seem 
to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  farmer.  If  the 
spores  can  be  kept  from  finding  their  way  to 
the  growing  grain  the  Smut  will  not  appear. 
With  com  the  best  way  to  rid  the  field  of 
Smut  is  to  pass  through  it  and  gather  and  burn 
all  the  affected  ears  and  stalks.  In  this  way 
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the  many  millions  of  spores  are  kept  from 
being  spread  and  continuing  the  pest.  With 
the  smaller  grains,  as  wheat  and  oats,  this 
method,  though  it  is  the  most  effective,  would 
probably  be  impracticable.  Though  the  rem¬ 
edy  is  not  easy  of  application,  it  is  a  step 
forward  in  the  work,  to  know  the  exact 
nature  of  the  trouble,  and  about  this  there  is 
now  no  doubt.  Smut  is  a  small  parasitic 
plant  preying  upon  those  of  a  higher  order. 


Sulky  Plows.— Their  Kinds. 

If  a  bright  boy  brought  up  on  a  farm  in 
New  England,  or  other  of  the  older  States, 
were  to  visit  one  of  the  large  western  fairs, 
he  would  be  greatly  puzzled  by  some  of  the 
implements  on  exhibition.  The  Sulky  Culti¬ 
vators  would  strike  him  as  novel  and  wonder¬ 
ful,  but  when  he  came  to  the  Sulky  Plows  we 
can  imagine  his  astonishment.  As  he  recol¬ 
lects  the  many  hard  day’s  work  at  plowing 
in  a  rocky  field,  or  the  unpleasant  results 
that  have  followed  the  catching  of  the  plow 
against  a  root,  he  may  well  wonder  if  such  a 
plow  were  intended  for  real  use.  Certainly 
not  for  use  in  such  fields  as  he  has  plowed, 
but  admirably  adapted  to  those  fields  that  have 
neither  rock  nor  stump.  These  riding  cul¬ 
tivators,  plows,  etc.,  have  been  called  “lazy 
men’s  implements.”  We  have  always  insisted 
that  the  most  valuable  crop  of  the  farm  was 
the  men  and  women  raised  upon  it.  Hence 
any  contrivance  that  will  save  these  men  and 
women  any  unnecessary  labor  is  of  import¬ 
ance.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  woman 
should  expend  her  strength  in  churning,  if  a 
dog-power,  or  other  contrivance  can  be  made 
to  do  the  work.  If  the  plowing,  the  cultivat¬ 
ing,  or  the  harrowing  can  be  done  as  well 
while  the  man  rides,  by  all  means  let  him 
ride  and  save  his  strength  for  other  work.  It 
is  no  indication  of  laziness  to  do  the  work 
with  the  least  possible  outlay,  whether  of 
horse-power  or  man-power.  As  one  travels 
from  East  to  West,  and  from  North  to  South, 
it  is  most  interesting  to  notice  the  manner  in 


Fig.  1. — THE  “  CASADAY  ”  SULKY  PLOW. 


which  inventors  have  adapted  the  farm  im¬ 
plements  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  different 
localities.  A  marked  illustration  of  this  is 
the  Sulky  Plow,  useful  only  in  the  free  soils 
of  certain  western  localities.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  styles  of  these  plows,  differing  in  details, 
but  all  agreeing  in  having  the  plow-beam  fur¬ 
nished  with  wheels,  with  a  seat  for  the  driver, 
while  the  form  and  manner  of  attachment  of 
the  plow  and  coulter,  and  the  control  of  the 
working  are  peculiar  to  each  different  style. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  mechanics  of 
plowing,  find  that  a  large  share  of  the  power 
of  the  team,  some  say  one-third,  is  exerted 
in  overcoming  the  friction  of  the  plow  on  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  furrow  ;  by  support¬ 
ing  the  plow  upon  wheels  this  friction  is 


largely  removed,  the  weight  of  the  plow  being 
mainly  supported  by  the  wheels.  The  force  re¬ 
quired  tp  cut  the  furrow  slice  is,  with  ordinary 
plows,  estimated  at  one-half  of  the  draught. 
In  the  sulky  plows,  great  care  is  taken  to  use 
sharp-edged  coulters  of  the  most  serviceable 
form.  In  giving  illustrations  of  the  leading 
sulky  plows,  we  place  them  alphabetically, 
thus  showing  no  preference.  The  makers  of 
the  various  plows  furnish  copiously  illustrated 
catalogues,  describing  their  implements  in 
full.  To  an  Eastern  fanner,  the  literature  of 
this  peculiarly  western  method  of  plowing, 
could  he  see  it  brought  together,  would  be  a 
matter  of  wonderment.  Ample  pamphlets 


in  which  two  plows  are  attached  to  a  strong 
iron  frame.  That  shown  in  the  engraving  is 
called  the  “  Garden  City,”  made  of  cast-steel 
and  is  a  form  in  special  favor  in  Texas  and 
other  Southern  States.  The  makers  attach  to 
this  frame  a  plow  especially  adapted  to  work 
in  the  “Tule’7  lands  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Messrs.  F.  &  B.  claim  much  for  a  friction  attach¬ 
ment,  by  means  of  which  the  plow  is  lifted 
out  of  the  ground  by  the  power  of  the  team. 

The  “  Gilpin  ”  Sulky  Plow  (fig.  3),  is  made 
by  the  widely  known  firm  of  Deere  &  Co., 
Moline,  Ill.  Their  descriptive  pamphlet  is  a 
most  interesting  one,  as  it  describes  the  vari¬ 
ous  devices  resorted  to  in  the  making  of  the 


Fig.  2. — the  “garden  city”  sulky  plow. 


are  filled  with  beautifully  executed  engravings 
to  show  the  plows  at  work  under  various  con¬ 
ditions,  while  representations  are  given  of 
every  part,  down  to  the  smallest  screw.  In 
the  instructions  for  setting  up  the  plows, 
when  received,  and  the  provision  for  supply¬ 
ing  broken  or  wom-out  parts,  nothing  seems 
to  have  been  overlooked.  In  examining  the  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  different  plows,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  have  general  features  in  common  ; 
of  these  is  the  rolling  or  wheel  coulter,  an 
attachment  that  has  met  with  much  favor 
upon  some  walking  plows.  This  coulter  is  a 
disk  of  steel  or  of  chilled  iron,  capable  of  be¬ 
ing  made  very  sharp,  and  in  soils  free  from 
stones,  cuts  through  the  turf  with 
far  less  expenditure  of  power  than 
the  common  coulter.  Yet  as  simple 
as  this  appears  to  be,  some  of  the 
makers  claim  to  have  so  improved 
the  hanging,  etc.,  as  to  make  this 
an  important  feature  in  their  par¬ 
ticular  plow.  Of  course,  we  can 
not  give  the  various  points  in  which 
each  maker  claims  that  his  plow  is 
superior  to  all  others.  For  these, 
those  interested  may  refer  to  the 
catalogues,  where  they  will  find 
that  none  are  overlooked. 

Figure  1  shows  the  “Casaday” 

Sulky  Plow,  made  at  South  Bend, 

Ind.  It  differs  in  its  general  ap¬ 
pearance  from  the  others,  in  having 
the  off  wheel  of  the  sulky  inclined 
at  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees. 

The  advantages  claimed  for  this,  as 
well  as  for  other  points  peculiar  to  its  struc¬ 
ture,  are  concisely  given  in  the  catalogue. 

The  next  in  alphabetical  sequence  is  the 
“Furst  &  Bradley”  Sulky  Plow  (fig.  2),  made 
at  Chicago,  Ill.  Several  modifications  of  this 
are  furnished,  one  of  them  a  “  Gang  Plow,” 


implements  in  order  to  secure  the  requisite 
strength;  for,  as  they  justly  say,  “a  sulky 
plow  sustains  a  greater  strain  and  does  harder 
work  than  any  other  farm  machine.”  As  the 
use  of  three  horses  abreast  is  still  a  novelty 
in  many  localities,  some  of  the  makers  publish 
instructions,  with  diagrams,  showing  how  to 
hitch  up  horses  in  this  manner. 

The  “  Grand  Detour  ”  Sulky  Plow  is  made 
by  the  Grand  Detour  Plow  Co.,  Dixon,  Ill. 
As  only  an  engraving  quite  too  large  for  our 
columns  was  at  hand,  we  are  prevented  from 
illustrating  this  popular  form  of  sulky  plow. 

Sulky  Plows  present  many  advantages  over 
the  old  form,  but  unfortunately  they  can  only 


Fig-.  3. — THE  “GILPIN”  SULKY  PLOW. 

be  adopted  in  certain  localities.  In  new  coun¬ 
tries  good  plowmen  are  apt  to  be  scarce, 
while  good  teamsters  are  usually  plenty  ;  any 
one  with  sufficient  skill  to  manage  the  horses 
can  do  as  good  work  with  a  sulky  plow,  as  an 
expert  plowman  following  his  plow  on  foot. 
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A  Stanchion  for  Cattle. 


Mr.  E.  D.  Gibson,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass., 
has  changed  the  form  of  his  stanchion  for 
cattle  from  the  old-fashioned  “pin”  to  the  one 
here  described.  The 
scaffold  over  the 
lean-to  was  so  low 
that  he  could  not 

use  either  the  “cap” 
Fig.  !■  the  bent  rod.  or  th0  „  drop  „  fast_ 

enimg.  Pieces  of  old  lightning-rod  were  cut 
off  the  desired  length,  and  bent  into  shape, 
with  loops  at  the  ends  as  shown  in  mj- 
figure  1.  Iron  pins,  long  enough  to 
reach  through  the  stanchion,  and  the 
loops  of  the  rods,  were  made  of  the 
form  shown  in  figure  2,  there  being 
an  eye  at  one  end  through  which  a 
leather  strap  was  passed  to  keep  them 
in  place.  One-half  inch  iron  pins  are 
sufficiently  strong,  the  holes  in  the 
stanchions  being  bored  with  a  1 1 1  e-inch  lrv 
bit,  so  that  the  pins  will  fit  tightly  in  the 
wood.  The  stanchion,  as  completed,  is  shown 
in  figure.  3,  made  from  a  model  sent  by  Mr. 
G. ,  who  writes  :  ‘  ‘  such  a  stanchion  will  last  a 
lifetime  if  made  of  new  materials,  and  costs 
very  little.  I  like  it  better  than  anything  I 


Fig.  3.— THE  STANCHION  COMPLETE. 

have  seen.” — If  the  stanchion  is  very  low 
and  cattle  can  unfasten  it,  a  cleat  may  be 
placed  in  the  front  side,  just  under  the  loop. 


Remedies  Against,  and  Means  of  Coun¬ 
teracting,  Injurious  Insects. 

BY  PROP.  CYRUS  THOMAS,  CARBONDALE,  ILL. 

So  far  as  making  known  the  life-history, 
habits,  and  characteristics  of  the  injurious 
insects  are  concerned,  the  entomologists  have, 
to  a  great  extent,  performed  their  work.  But 
after  all  this  has  been  done,  can  we  truly  say 
that  the  farmers  and  horticulturists  are  any 
more  able  to  cope  with  their  insect  foes  now 
than  they  were  forty  years  ago  ?  So  far  as 
the  insects  of  the  greenhouse,  garden,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  the  orchard  are  concerned 
they  are — a  fact  due  very  largely  to  the  in¬ 
vestigations  of  entomologists.  But  when  we 
turn  to  the  farm  we  see  the  Army-worm, 
Chinch-bug,  Hessian-fly,  Wheat-midge,  etc., 
year  after  year  destroying  large  portions  of 
the  field  products,  while  the  farmers  are  al¬ 
most,  if  not  entirely  powerless  to  prevent  it. 
Even  in  the  orchard  the  “Little  Turk”  re¬ 
mains  master  of  the  situation,  and  in  the 
vegetable  garden  the  Cabbage-worm  ( Pieris 
rapce)  still  carries  on  its  work  of  destruction. 

Seeing  this  to  be  the  case,  many  agricul¬ 
turists  have  been  disposed  to  vote  the  work 


of  the  entomologist  a  failure.  This  decision 
does  manifest  injustice,  as  will  be  seen  by 
what  is  hereafter  stated,  although  this  article 
is  not  intended  as  an  apologetic  one.  That 
it  has  failed  as  yet  to  accomplish  what  the 
farmers  and  horticulturists  expected  of  it,  I 
admit.  Perhaps  I  might  truly  add  that  the 
entomologist’s  work  has  failed  to  accomplish 
all  that  entomologists  hoped  for. 

•One  reason  for  this  disappointment,  for 
such  we  may  as  well  confess  it  to  be,  is  that 
agriculturists  expected  too  much  of  entomol¬ 
ogists.  Another  is  that  both  parties  have  re¬ 
lied  to  too  great  an  extent  on  topical  remedies 
and  means  of  direct  destruction.  The  more 
I  study  the  effect  of  topical  applications,  the 
less  faith  I  have  in  their  value.  It  is  true 
that  they  are  useful  in  ridding  the  garden  and 
greenhouse  of  certain  species  that  are  com¬ 
paratively  easily  killed  by  acrid  or  poisonous 
substances.  But  of  what  avail  are  such  rem¬ 
edies  against  the  Army-worm,  Hessian-fly, 
Chinch-bug,  Wire-worm,  or  White-grub  ? 
Paris  Green  will  doubtless  check  the  Colorado 
Potato-beetle,  but  I  have  found  by  actual  ex¬ 
periment,  on  a  limited  scale  it  is  true,  yet  of 
sufficient  extent  fairly  to  test  the  matter,  that 
by  carefully  watching  and  killing  them  as 
soon  as  they  appeared,  I  could  prevent  their 
injuries  as  effectually  and  as  cheaply  as  by 
using  Paris  Green,  with  much  less  danger. 

So  far  not  one  of  the  numerous  applications 
recommended  has  proved  a  specific  against 
the  European  Cabbage-worm.  Even  should 
one  be  found  effectual,  I  have  serious 
doubts  as  to  its  value.  The  injury  done  to 
the  cabbage  during  the  repeated  applications 
that  are  necessary,  the  injury  by  the  worms 
before  they  are  destroyed,  and  the  dead  worms 
remaining  in  the  heads  will  so  lessen  the  mar¬ 
ket  value  as  scarcely  to  pay  in  the  end. 

Must  we  therefore  conclude  that  the  work 
of  the  entomologist  has  been  of  no  value? 
By  no  means.  Although  Entomology,  strictly 
speaking,  has  reached  an  advanced  stage  as  a 
science — Economic  Entomology  is  as  yet  but 
in  embryo.  While  hundreds  in  our  country 
have  devoted  attention  to  the  former,  those 
who  have  applied  themselves  to  the  latter 
may  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  The  relation 
of  climatic  influences  to  insect  development — 
an  absolutely  necessary  pre-requisite  to  the 
adoption  of  adequate  preventive  measures — 
is  yet  an  almost  unbroken  field.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  relation  to  a  given  species  must 
be  obtained  before  the  entomologist  can  pre¬ 
dict  in  advance  the  coming  of  that  species. 
If  by  a  careful  study  of  this  relation  entomol¬ 
ogists  can  predict  with  reasonable  certainty, 
a  year  in  advance,  the  appearance  of  one  of 
the  species  notably  injurious  to  field  crops, 
the  farmers  will  then  be  enabled  to  plant 
such  crops  as  will  be  likely  to  suffer  least  in¬ 
jury  from  this  species.  For  example,  if  it 
is  a  species  that  appears  late  in  the  season, 
crops  that  mature  early  will  be  the  ones  to 
plant,  as  oats,  for  instance,  in  place  of  corn. 
If  the  coming  of  the  Army-worm  can  be  pre¬ 
dicted  in  time,  the  farmer  can  then  plow  up 
a  portion,  at  least,  of  his  meadow  and  sow  it 
in  oats,  or  plant  it  in  com,  or  some  other 
crop.  It  may,  I  think,  be  safely  assumed  that 
a  long  and  careful  study  of  this  relation  will 
ultimately  enable  entomologists  to  do  this. 

A  somewhat  hasty  collation  of  the  meteor¬ 
ological  records  of  Illinois  with  reference  to 
their  bearing  on  the  development  of  the 
Chinch-bug,  a  resume  of  which  was  pub¬ 


lished  in  the  “American  Entomologist”  for 
October,  1880,  led  me  to  believe  that  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1881  would  be  of  such  a  character  as 
to  develop  this  insect  in  injurious  numbers. 
Unfortunately  for  our  farmers,  this  predic¬ 
tion,  based  wholly  on  this  comparison,  has 
been  only  too  literally  fulfilled. 

Judging  from  the  same  data,  I  conclude 
that  these  insects  will  not  appear  next  year 
in  injurious  numbers  in  the  middle  and 
southern  portion  of  the  State,  or  in  south¬ 
eastern  Iowa,  or  eastern  Missouri.  To  deter¬ 
mine  this  relation  will  require  long  and  la¬ 
borious  work.  It  will  be  necessary  to  divide 
the  whole  country,  geographically,  into  areas, 
according  to  the  different  meteorological 
types  presented.  To  do  this,  a  comparison 
and  discussion  of  all  our  rainfall  and  temper¬ 
ature  records  will  be  necessary ;  and  as  com¬ 
plete  a  series  as  possible  of  annual,  seasonal, 
and  monthly  means  will  have  to  be  made  and 
carefully  studied,  in  reference  to  any  evi¬ 
dences  of  periodicity  that  may  appear  in 
them.  This  is  only  one  side  of  the  subject ; 
on  the  other  hand  all  notices  and  records  of 
the  advent  of  the  different  species  in  each  of 
these  areas  will  have  to  be  compared  with  the 
meteorological  series.  Nor  is  this  all,  the  en¬ 
tire  life-history  ©f  each  of  these  species  must  be 
ascertained ;  also  the  conditions  under  which 
it  develops  most  rapidly,  as  well  as  those 
under  which  it  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Fortunately  there  are  but  comparatively 
few  species  that  really  demand  serious  atten¬ 
tion  on  account  of  the  injury  they  do  to  field 
crops,  probably  less  than  a  score ;  but  un¬ 
fortunately  these  do  immense  damage.  The 
life-history  and  habits  of  these  are  to  a  large 
extent  already  known,  still  we  cannot  say 
our  knowledge  is  absolutely  complete  as  to 
any  one  of  them,  but  the  other  part  of  the 
work  remains  almost  wholly  untouched.  If 
more  of  our  entomologists  could  be  induced 
to  devote  attention  to  this  branch  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  in  reference  to  these  few  species,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  good  results  would  be  felt  by  the  farming 
interests  of  our  country. 

Entomologists  will  not  have  completed  their 
work  until  they  can  predict  with  reasonable 
certainty  the  coming  of  these  species,  and 
warn  the  farmers  as  to  crops  likely  to  suffer. 


Koot-Uellars.— The  leading  features  of 
a  good  root-cellar  are,  proof  against  frost, 
neatness,  dryness,  ventilation,  and  cheapness. 
If  a  hill-side  is  conveniently  near,  it  helps 
much  to  secure  these  desired  ends.  An  ex¬ 
cavation  should  be  first  made,  in  size  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  required  capacity  of  the  cellar, 
and  in  this  erect  a  stout  frame  of  timbers — 
posts  with  plank,  or  a  log  pen,  and  on  which 
place  a  stout  roof.  The  earth  that  has  been 
excavated,  is  thrown  over  the  structure,  until 
the  whole  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  two  feet. 
A  door  should  be  made  in  the  exposed  end  of 
the  cellar,  through  which  the  roots  may  be 
put  in  and  taken  out.  The  smaller  the  door, 
and  still  be  convenient,  the  better,  as  it  allows 
of  less  exposure  to  the  frost.  A  quantity  of 
straw  pressed  in  the  door-way,  will  aid  great¬ 
ly  in  keeping  out  the  frost.  Every  farmer, 
with  many  roots  to  be  stored,  should  have  a 
root-cellar,  either  by  itself,  or  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  barn.  It  is  not  well  to  store  a 
large  quantity  of  roots  in  the  cellar  of  the 
house,  as  the  gases  rising  from  them  during 
winter  may  cause  sickness  to  the  inmates. 
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The  Scarlet  Lychnis,  or  Maltese-Cross. 

Cultivators  of  flowers  are  aware  that, 
while  we  bring  to  their  notice  all  the  new 
things  that  seem  worthy  of  it,  we  are  not 
willing  that  the  old  flowers  of  real  merit 
shall  be  pushed  aside  by  new  comers,  how¬ 
ever  brilliant,  and  be  forgotten.  One  of  the 
writer’s  earliest  recollections  of  plants  in  the 
flower  garden,  is  a  clump  of  Scarlet  Lychnis. 
Now,  after  a  half  century,  did  he  wish  a 


common  ;  some  scarlets,  by  an  admixture  of 
yellows,  are  orange-scarlet ;  others,  having  a 
tinge  of  blue,  are  between  crimson  and  scar¬ 
let,  but  the  flowers  of  this  Lychnis  come  as 
near  being  of  the  typical  scarlet  color,  as 
those  of  any  plant  that  we  know  of.  It 
blooms  in  July,  and  lasts  well.  There  is  a 
double  variety  that  is  still  more  effective  in 
producing  a  mass  of  color,  than  the  single, 
and  continues  longer  in  bloom  ;  there  is  also 
a  single  white,  and  a  double  white  variety, 


lobes  and  but  two  stamens.  In  many  of  the 
species,  the  corolla  falls  away  with  great 
readiness,  and  this  seeming  hurry  to  go,  is 
said  to  be  the  reason  why  “Speedwell”  was 
applied  to  some  of  the  native  British  species. 
Among  the  hardy  Veronicas  there  are  between 
twenty  and  thirty  species  in  cultivation  in 
gardens,  presenting  considerable  variety  in 
habit.  The  flowers  are  for  the  most  part 
small,  in  dense  spikes,  and  usually  blue, 
though  sometimes  white  and  rose-colored. 


the  scarlet  LTCHNis,  or  Maltese  cross — (Lychnis  Chalcedonica). 


the  Japanese  veronica,  or  speedwell — ( Veronica  longifolia.) 


plant  for  the  same  use,  to  produce  the  same 
effect,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  plant 
of  later  introduction  better  suited  to  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  Scarlet  Lychnis,  ( Lychnis  Chalce¬ 
donica),  from  Russia,  has  been  in  British 
gardens  for  nearly  300  years,  which  is  strong 
proof  that  it  possesses  merit.  The  name, 
Lychnis,  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  for 
“  lamp  ”  ;  some  related  species  have  their 
leaves  clothed  with  a  great  abundance  of 
woolly  hairs,  which  were  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  removed  and  formed  into  lamp- wicks, 
long  before  cotton  was  known,  and  could  be 
used  for  the  purpose.  This  plant  forms 
clumps  of  numerous  strong  stems,  two  feet 
or  more  high,  which  are  clothed  with  rather 
coarse  foliage,  and  the  top  of  each  stem  and 
branch  is  terminated  by  flowers  in  a  dense 
cluster,  which  is  somewhat  rounded  on  its 
surface.  The  small  flowers,  examined  indi¬ 
vidually,  with  their  small,  notched  petals, 
present  something  like  the  outline  of  a 
“Maltese  Cross,”  which  is  a  common  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  plant.  The  color  of 
the  flowers  is  a  pure  scarlet,  a  color  not  very 


but  the  white  is  not  very  pure,  and  the  flow¬ 
ers  have  not  the  delicacy  of  texture  that  we 
look  for  in  white  flowers  •,  hence  the  white 
varieties  have  not  become  popular.  The  plant 
is  of  easy  cultivation  ;  the  single  kind  may 
be  raised  from  seed,  which  is  produced  abun¬ 
dantly.  The  double  must  be  multiplied  by  di¬ 
vision  of  the  roots,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  flow¬ 
er-stems,  taken  before  they  become  too  old. 


Speedwells  or  Veronicas— The  Japanese. 

The  genus  Veronica,  a  name  of  doubtful 
origin,  but  supposed  to  be  from  Saint  Veron¬ 
ica,  includes  over  150  species,  distributed 
mainly  throughout  the  temperate  portions  of 
the  globe.  As  often  occurs  in  such  large 
genera,  the  species  present  a  great  variety  in 
their  manner  of  growth  and  general  appear¬ 
ance.  Some  of  our  most  common  and  insig¬ 
nificant  weeds,  and  some  of  our  choice  green¬ 
house  shrubs,  are  Veronicas,  and  there  are 
several  others  that  grow  only  in  the  water. 
The  flowers  are  noticeable  for  having  a  wheel- 
1  shaped  corolla,  with  mostly  four  (rarely  5) 


On  the  Centennial  grounds,  in  one  corner  of 
the  bed  filled  by  the  late  Robert  Buist,  was  a 
plant,  scarcely  two  feet  high,  producing  an 
abundance  of  bright-blue  flower-spikes.  It  is 
not  so  rare  to  see  blue  flowers,  but  this  blue 
was  of  a  tint  so  bright  and  cheery,  and  so  in¬ 
tense  that  probably  no  single  plant  in  all  that 
vast  collection,  attracted  more  attention  than 
this.  Every  one  who  cared  for  flowers  at  all, 
was  sure  to  stop  and  take  a  second  look  at 
this,  on  account  of  the  purity  and  depth  of 
the  color.  In  this  plant  we  recognized  a  Ve¬ 
ronica  that  we  had  cultivated  for  some  years 
without  a  name,  and  upon  inquiry  of  Mr. 
Buist,  found  that  he  obtained  his  plant,  as 
we  did  ours,  from  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  a  gen. 
tleman  who  has  done  so  much  to  enrich  Amer¬ 
ican  gardens  with  Japanese  plants,  and  has 
had  all  too  little  credit  for  it.  In  our  endeav¬ 
ours  to  fit  this  beautiful  Veronica  with  a  spe¬ 
cific  name,  the  nearest  approach  that  could 
be  made,  even  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Gray’s  im¬ 
mense  herbarium,  was  Veronica  longifolia. 
Later  the  plant  has  made  its  way  to  European 
gardens,  and  both  “The  Garden ” (England), 
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and  the  “Revue  Horticole”  (France),  have 
this  year  published  colored  plates  of  it,  calling 
it  V.  longifolia,  variety  subsessilis,  thus  con¬ 
firming  our  determination  made  several  years 
ago.  So  far  as  garden  purposes  go,  the  “Jap¬ 
anese  Veronica  ”  or  “Japanese  Speedwell” 
will  answer  for  a  name,  for  no  matter  how 
many  other  species  there  may  be  in  Japan, 
this  must  stand  pre-eminent  in  the  beauty  of 
its  color.  The  engraving  of  about  half  life- 
size,  shows  the  form  of  the  flower-spikes  and 
the  habit  of  the  plant.  It  grows  about  two 
feet  high,  and  produces  a  number  of  branches, 
each  of  which  is  terminated  by  spikes,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  manner  here  shown.  It  has 
proved  to  be  a  great  favorite  with  cultivators 
choice  plants  in  Europe,  and  is  regarded  as 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  hardy  Veronicas. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people 
to  say  “  this  is  the  wettest,”  or  “  the  dryest,” 
“the  hottest,”  or  “the  coldest,”  “May  (or 
August)  that  I  have  ever  known.”  Such  as¬ 
sertions,  without  reference  to  the  record,  have 
but  little  value.  But  of  one  thing  I  am  well 
assured :  when  the  common  weeds  of  the 
road-side  droop  their  leaves,  so  that  they  hang 
down  helplessly,  it  must  be  not  only  dry— but 
very  dry.  In  such  weather  as  we  have  had 
for  weeks  one  takes  little  pleasure  in  the 
garden.  The  soil  is  hopelessly  parched,  plants 
come  into  flower  prematurely,  and  midsum¬ 
mer  flowers  give  no  satisfaction.  It  is  dis¬ 
tressingly  dry.  One  of  the  neighbors  has 
A  Field  of  Late-planted  Corn, 
which  has  tasselled  and  silked  while  the 
plants  are  not  yet  two  feet  high  !  Still  there 
is  a  part  of  the  garden  which,  by  aid  of  a 
steam  pump,  we  can  keep  in  tolerable  condi¬ 
tion  so  long  as  the  river  holds  out.  I  have 
so  frequently  mentioned  the  excellence  of  our 
wild  plants,  when  removed  to  the  garden,  that 
some  may  think  that  I  “harp  upon  one 
string  ”  too  often.  My  point  is  simply  this — 
A  Real  Lover  of  Flowers, 
living  in  almost  any  portion  of  our  country, 
can,  without  the  expenditure  of  a  dollar, 
bring  into  cultivation,  from  his  immediate 
neighborhood,  wild  flowers,  in  sufficient 
number  and  variety  to  make  a  bright  and 
beautiful  garden.  I  do  not  wish  to  discourage 
the  growing  of  exotics,  but  if  one  has  not  the 
money  to  buy  these,  then  let  him  bring  in 
the  natives  of  the  neighboring  swamps,  the 
fields,  and  the  woods,  and  he  can  have  a  gar¬ 
den  of  great  beauty  without  cost.  To-day, 
in  going  through  a  part  of  our  grounds  that 
I  had  not  recently  visited,  I  was  actually 
startled  at  the  beauty  of 

A  Clump  of  tlie  Cardinal  Flowers, 

( Lobelia  cardinalis).  Here,  in  the  most  sandy 
soil,  after  a  prolonged  drouth,  was  this  ijative 
of  our  swamps,  as  erect  and  as  bright  as  in 
its  native  habitats.  In  going  to  the  city  by 
rail,  across  the  marshes,  there  is  at  this  mid¬ 
summer  time  a  great  display  of 

The  Rose-Blallow  (Hibiscus  Moscheutos) , 
larger  than  the  related  Hollyhocks,  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  flower  garden  of  what  are  called  “  The 
Meadows.”  In  the  garden,  dry  as  the  garden 
is,  I  find  that  the  same  is  in  full  bloom,  and 
not  only  are  there  the  ordinary  rose-purple 
flowers,  but  a  chance  white-flowered  variety 
is  also  in  full  bloom . Of  the  later  intro¬ 

ductions  the  finer  varieties  of  Clematis  seem 
to  have  made  but  slow  progress.  These  seem 


to  me  destined  to  be  among  our  most  popular 
flowers ;  some  are  spring-blooming  only, 
others  flower  during  the  hot  months  of  July 
and  August,  and  what  a  grand  show  they 
make,  if  only  given  a  chance  !  The  top  of  a 
young  cedar,  deprived  of  the  bark  and  small¬ 
er  twigs,  makes  an  excellent  support,  or  they 
may  be  provided  with  a  wire  trellis.  They 
only  need  a  support  five  or  six  feet  high,  and 
I  find  that  in  the  very  hottest  and  driest 
weather  that  such  varieties  as  “  Tne  Queen,” 
“Splendida,”  “Otto  Froebel,”  and  “Alex¬ 
ander,”  all  of  the  “  Jackmanni”  sort,  do 
wonderfully  well  and  flower  in  profusion. 

The  Genus  Clematis 

affords  a  wonderful  variety  to  the  flower 
garden.  Besides  the  low  and  large-flowered 
climbers  already  mentioned,  we  have  several 
that  do  not  climb  at  all,  but  which,  like  C. 
integrifolia,  C.  Davidiana,  and  C.  tubulosa, 
are  erect,  herbaceous  plants.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  some  rampant  climbers, 
which,  like  our  lovely  native  “Virgin’s 
Bower”  ( C .  Virginiana,)  will  run  from  20  to 
50  feet  if  given  an  opportunity.  Among  the 
lower  growing  climbers  is  C.  graveolens,  ex¬ 
cellent  for  covering  a  low  trellis  of  8  or  10 
feet,  with  its  pleasing  foliage  and  pale-yellow 

bloom . In  the  greenhouse  is  a  large  pan 

of  that  most  wonderful  of  plants, 

Venus’  Fly-Trap  (Hioncea  muscipula) . 

The  sashes  of  the  greenhouse,  in  summer, 
are  of  course  open,  and  insects  of  all  sorts  get 
caught  in  the  Fly-traps.  The  other  day  a 
!  ‘Potato-bug  ”  tried  it.  The  rascal  was  caught, 
but  though  it  gnawed  a  hole  through  the  fly¬ 
trap,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  it  did  not  get  out. 
Dioncea  was  quite  too  much  for  Doryphora. 
Still  the  catching  of  such  big  insects  seems 
to  exhaust  the  fly-trap,  and  after  a  leaf  has 

caught  one,  it  loses  its  sensitiveness . I 

every  now  and  then  get  personal  letters  di¬ 
rected  to  “The  Man  at  the  Pines,”  and  when 
these  seem  to  require  it,  I  give  a  personal 
reply.  Recently  I  had  a  most  delightful  let¬ 
ter  from  far-off  Oregon,  from  one  who  wished 
to  get  various  garden  seeds  in  exchange  for 
the  wild  plants  of  his  locality.  Such  letters 
are  always  welcome,  and  I  am  glad  if  I  can 
be  of  aid  to  cultivators  in  these  distant  places. 
Several  have  been  sent  asking  about  the 
pruning  of  evergreens,  especially  about 
Tlie  Pruning  of  Norway  Spruce. 

The  Norway  Spruce  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
generally  planted  of  all  evergreen  trees,  but 
the  letters  asking  about  the  pruning  of  it, 
generally  fail  to  state  whether  the  pruning 
is  to  be  done  upon  the  tree  as  grown  in  hedges 
or  screens,  or  upon  isolated  trees.  With 
respect  to  isolated  trees,  the  best  thing  to  do, 
is  to  let  the  trees  alone,  unless  some  of  the 
upper  branches  have  a  tendency  to  overlay 
the  lower.  Only  general  directions  can  be 
given  as  to  the  pruning  of  the  Norway  Spruce, 
or  any  other  tree.  If  a  branch  appears  to 
need  removal,  take  it  out,  by  making  a  slop¬ 
ing  cut  from  bel©w,  upward  and  outward. 
The  Norway  Spruce,  like  other  evergreens, 
sometimes  has  its  leader  injured,  and  the  up¬ 
ward  growth  interrupted.  I  had  a  marked 
case  of  this  a  few  years  ago,  but  I  mere¬ 
ly  turned  up  a  branch,  and  tied  it  to  a 
stake  ;  the  tree,  after  this  treatment,  is  now 
one  of  the  most  shapely  upon  my  grounds. 
There  seems  to  be  a  common  opinion  that 
evergreens  need  some  special  care  and  treat¬ 
ment,  while  the  fact  is,  only  ordinary  common 
sense  is  required  in  their  management.  If  a 


tree  needs  pruning,  prune  it,  whether  its 
leaves  are  evergreen  or  deciduous.  There  are 
some  few  evergreens  which  should  be  better 
known,  because  of  their  great  beauty  on 
small  places  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
are  propagated.  Take  one,  for  example, 
Retinispora  Plmnosa  vav.  Aurea, 
an  evergreen  that  can  be  useful  for  edgings, 
six  inches  high,  or  it  may  make  screens  six 
feet  or  more  in  hight,  but  wherever  it  is  em¬ 
ployed  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
useful  of  all  recent  introductions,  and 
moreover  so  generally  appreciated  that  it 
may  be  had  at  every  nursery.  In  appear¬ 
ance  it  is  like  an  Arbor-vitse,  though  its  foli¬ 
age  is  finer  and  more  feathery,  and  of  a 
beautiful  golden  tint.  Whatever  may  be  the 
case  with  the  original  plant,  the  typical 
Retinispora  plumosa,  this  golden  variety, 
aurea,  is  one  of  the  most  manageable  of  all 
plants.  Cuttings  of  it,  two  or  three  inches 
long,  put  into  the  sand  of  the  cutting-bench, 
will  take  root  almost  as  readily  as  so  many 
Verbena  cuttings,  only  they  require  more 
time,  but  are  sure  to  come.  It  is,  in  short, 
one  of  the  most  tractable  things  that  the 
amateur  can  get  hold  of.  Easily  raised  from 
cuttings,  and  as  easily  managed,  whether  it 
be  used  for  edgings  or  for  larger  plants.  I 
do  not  know  of  anything  more  beautiful 
than  my  clump  of  this  evergreen,  four  or  five 
feet  high,  at  a  turn  of  one  of  the  paths  at 
“The  Pines.”  I  wish  that  every  one  who 
appreciates  a  good  thing  could  know  of  and 
have  this  Retinispora  plumosa,  var.  aurea. 


Wanted,  A  Constitution, 

The  gathering  together  of  farmers  and 
others  at  fairs  at  this  season,  often  suggests 
the  formation  of  agricultural,  horticultural, 
or  other  rural  societies.  As  a  consequence,  we 
each  year  receive  numerous  applications  for 
aid  and  advice,  especially  in  the  matter  of  a 
Constitution.  It  is  well  enough  for  such  an 
association  to  have  some  form  of  Constitution 
or  Compact,  and  the  briefer  and  simpler  this 
is,  the  better.  Where  people  are  thoroughly 
in  earnest,  a  very  little  constitution  goes  a 
great  ways.  So  far  as  our  own  experience 
goes,  societies  waste  a  vast  deal  of  time  over 
their  constitutions.  In  most  societies  there 
will  be  one  or  two  men  who  are  great  on 
small  things,  and  who  delight  to  show  their 
learning  in  quibbling  over  the  wording  of  a 
section  of  the  constitution,  and  spend  much 
precious  time  in  debating  whether  it  shall 
read  “  the  President  may,”  or  “the  President 
shall.”  The  only  way  to  get  along  with  these 
persons  is,  to  have  very  little  constitution  for 
them  to  quibble  over.  Probably  something 
like  this  would  answer  every  purpose  :  “  This 

shall  be  called - Society,  its  object  shall 

be  the  promotion  of  agriculture.  Its  members 
shall  be  those  who,  upon  admission  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  at  any  meeting,  shall  pay  $  ,  and 
sign  the  list  of  members.  Its  officers,  presi¬ 
dent,  secretary,  and  treasurer,  and  such  others 
as  may  be  needed,  shall  be  chosen  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  voting  at  the  annual  meeting,  on - . 

Its  meetings  shall  be  at  such  times  as  may  be 
fixed  by  vote,  and  be  conducted  according  to 
usual  parliamentary  rules.” 

That  is  quite  constitution  enough  for  any 
number  of  earnest  men  and  women.  Still,  as 
there  are  those  who  like  more  form  we  give 
a  longer  one,  which  is  still  very  brief  as  com¬ 
pared  with  such  documents  generally.  Is  is 
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that  of  the  Alton  (Ill.)  Horticultural  Society, 
and  has  served  that  active  and  useful  body 
for  a  number  of  years.  It  has  been  tried  and 
found  sufficient,  and  may  be  commended.  Of 
course,  agricultural  and  other  societies  can 
change  the  wording  where  needed,  and  under 
Section  VI,  the  names  of  the  committees 
will  vary  according  to  the  needs  of  the  society. 

<  l  si  t  ion. — I.  This  organization  shall 

be  known  as  the  Alton  Horticul’l  Society. 

II.  Its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  of 
Horticulture. 

III.  Its  members  shall  consist  of  persons 
elected  by  a  majority  of  thg  votes  cast,  who 
have  paid  an  annual  fee  of  One  Dollar  ;  and 
of  honorary  members  of  distinction  in  Horti¬ 
culture  and  Agriculture. 

IV.  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
two  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
a  Librarian,  and  an  Executive  Board,  which 
shall  consist  of  the  President  and  four  other 
members  ;  all  of  whom  shall  be  elected  at  the 
first  regular  meeting  in  the  year,  and  shall 
hold  their  office  one  year,  or  until  their  suc¬ 
cessors  in  office  are  chosen. 

V.  The  officers  of  this  Society,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Standing  Committees,  shall 
be  chosen  by  ballot,  at  the  regular  meeting  in 
January,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast 
shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

VI.  There  shall  be  the  following  Standing 
Committees  : 

1.  On  Orchards.  5.  On  Useful  and  Orna- 

2.  On  Vineyards.  mental  Planting. 

3.  On  Culinary  Vegetables.  6.  On  Orchard  Fruits. 

4.  On  Small  Fruits.  7.  On  Flowers. 

VII.  The  Society  shall  hold  monthly  and 
other  meetings  and  exhibitions,  as  it  may 
direct. 

VIII.  This  Constitution  may  be  amended 
at  any  regular  meeting,  by  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  votes  cast,  one  month’s  no¬ 
tice  having  previously  been  given. 


Examining  the  Roots  of  Plants. 

Plants  in  pots  are  in  a  very  different 
condition,  as  to  their  roots,  from  those  in 
the  open  ground.  When  planted  out  in 
the  soil,  the  roots  are  free  to  run  in  any 
direction  in  search  of  food,  and  some  of 
them  do  travel  to  a  surprising  extent.  A 
very  careful  observer  in  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y., 


Fig.  1. — REMOVING  THE  PLANT. 


once  told  us  that  in  digging  away  a  hill-side, 
he  had  traced  the  roots  of  some  Red  Clover 
for  over  20  feet.  It  is  this  remarkable  pene¬ 
trating  quality  of  its  roots  that,  for  one  thing, 
makes  clover  of  such  great  value  in  agricul¬ 
ture.  With  our  ornamental  plants  that  we 
grow  in  pots,  it  is  of  as  much  importance 
that  we  learn  how  the  roots  are  faring  as  it  is 
that  we  should  know  about  the  tops.  It  is 
this  neglect  of  the  roots  that  causes  a  large 


share  of  the  failures  among  amateur  plant 
growers.  The  skilled  florist  always  knows 
the  condition  of  the  roots  of  his  plants,  which 
the  amateur  window  gardener  rarely  does. 
The  novice,  when  he  for  the  first  time  sees  a 
gardener  turn  over  a  pot  and  lift  it  from  the 
ball  of  earth,  to  inspect  the  condition  of  the 
roots,  looks  upon  the  operation  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  as  if  some  unnatural  act  had  been  per¬ 
formed.  If  a  potted  plant  is  in  a  rapidly 
growing  condition,  its  roots  soon  reach  the 
outside  of  the  earth,  and  come  in  contact 
with  the  pot.  Being  unable  to  go  further  in 
a  horizontal  direction,  the  roots  follow  around 
the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  continue  in  this 
curved  form,  until  after  a  while,  being  some¬ 
times  several  feet  in  length,  they  become 


Fig.  2. — THE  PLANT  REMOVED. 


twisted  and  entangled  past  all  unravelling. 
The  parts  of  the  roots  in  contact  with  the  pot 
become  hard,  woody,  and  for  all  the  purposes 
of  roots  nearly  worthless.  “Pot-bound,”  is 
the  general  term  for  plants  that  have  their 
roots  thus  neglected.  Now  that  potted  plants 
are  about  to  be  brought  into  the  house, 
whether  to  the  greenhouse  or  to  the  window 
of  the  dwelling,  it  is  quite  important  to  know 
the  condition  of  their  roots.  Whether  the 
pots  have  been  plunged  in  the  soil  of  the  lawn 
or  border,  or  have  been  standing  in  some 
sheltered  place  during  summer,  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  roots  are  in  a  crowded, 
cramped  condition,  that  is  quite  unfavorable 
to  healthy  growth.  Before  they  are  taken 
in  for  the  winter,  the  roots  of  the  plants 
should  be  examined.  To  do  this,  place  the 
right  hand  over  the  top  of  the  pot,  allowing 
the  stem  to  pass  between  the  fingers  ;  invert 
the  plant  and,  holding  the  pot  with  the  left 
hand,  give  its  edge  a  sharp  tap  against  a  bench, 
table,  or  other  convenient  place,  as  shown  in 
figure  1.  The  pot  will  usually  come  off  at 
the  first  tap,  but  should  it  not,  after  a  few 
trials,  pour  some  water  on  the  earth,  and  let 
it  soak  awhile.  In  rare  cases  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  run  an  old  knife  between  the  earth 
and  the  sides  of  the  pot.  Generally,  however, 
the  pot  will  readily  come  off,  as  in  figure  2, 
when  the  condition  of  the  roots  may  be  in¬ 
spected.  If  the  roots  have  reached  the  side 
of  the  pot,  and  are  in  danger  of  becoming 
crowded  and  matted,  re-potting  is  necessary, 
using  a  new  pot  one  size  larger  than  the  old 
one.  The  new  pot  should  have  the  needed 
amount  of  soil  placed  in  the  bottom,  first 
placing  a  broken  crock  over  the  hole,  and 
then  fresh  soil  should  be  carefully  filled  in 
between  the  ball  of  earth  and  the  pot,  using 
a  thin  stick,  flat  like  a  knife  blade,  to  aid  in 
filling  it  in  evenly  and  compactly.  This  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  roots  should  be  made  when¬ 
ever  a  plant  appears  to  be  in  poor  condition, 
as  it  not  only  enables  one  to  see  if  the  roots 
require  re-potting,  but  allows  angle-worms 


to  be  removed.  Worms  often  do  much  mis¬ 
chief  by  forming  channels  through  the  ball 
of  earth,  which  allow  the  water  to  run  out 
before  it  can  have  time  to  soak  into  the  ball ; 
though  sufficient  water  may  be  given,  the 
plant  may  really  suffer  from  dryness,  as  the 
water  is  not  able  to  soak  into  the  earth  and 
reach  the  roots.  The  worms  may  usually  be 
seen,  and  removed  from  the  ball  of  soil. 


A  Hyacinth  in  Water. 

Of  late  the  dealers  in  horticultural  articles 
have  offered  glasses,  made  expressly  for  per¬ 
forming  a  sort  ©f  floricultural  trick,  that  has 
found  favor  abroad,  and  which  some  may 
find  amusement  in  performing  here.  Two 
hyacinths  are  grown  and  flowered,  one  with 
the  flower-cluster  pointing  downward,  and  in 
a  glass  filled  with  water,  while  another  bulb 
produces  its  flowers  erect,  in  the  usual  man¬ 
ner.  The  lower  part  is  much  like  an  ordinary 
hyacinth  glass  ;  the  upper,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving,  is  a  bell-sliaped  glass,  or  vase,  ar¬ 
ranged  to  fit  upon  the  other,  and  having  a 
hole  in  its  lower  part.  Two  bulbs  are  chosen, 
either  alike,  or  kinds  that  bloom  at  the  same 
time.  One  of  these  is  placed  in  the  upper 
glass,  with  its  base 
upwards,  and  its 
bud,  or  point  where 
the  bud  will  appear, 
directly  over  the 
hole.  Some  moss  is 
put  around  this 
bulb,  and  then  rich 
soil  placed  upon  it. 

The  other  bulb  is 
then  planted  above 
this  and,  of  course, 
right-side  up,  plac¬ 
ing  it  in  soil  as  if 
planting  it  in  an 
ordinary  pot.  The 
bulbs  thus  potted, 
are  put  in  a  dark 
place  until  they 
have  formed  a- 
bundant  roots,  as  is 
customary  with  all 
potted  bulbs.  With 
bulbs  grown  in  this 
manner,  as  in  any 
other,  they  should 
not  be  brought  to  the  light  until  the  roots 
have  made  a  good  growth.  When  the  bulbs 
are  properly  rooted,  the  upper  glass  is  placed 
upon  the  lower,  and  the  whole  brought  to 
the  light.  The  lower  glass  is  at  first  half 
filled  with  water.  As  growth  proceeds,  the 
stem  from  the  upper  bulb  will  rise  in  the  air, 
while  that  from  the  lower  one  will  push 
downwards.  When  the  lower  stem  is  three 
or  four  inches  long,  the  glass  may  be  filled  up 
with  water,  and  the  flowers  will  open  in  this 
unnatural  position.  To  make  the  flowers  last 
the  longer,  the  affair  should  be  kept  as  cool 
as  possible.  We  have  often  advised  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  hyacinth  and  other  bulbs  in  moss  until 
they  have  developed  their  roots,  and  to  then 
pot  them  in  earth  or  moss,  or  to  place  them 
in  glasses  of  water.  Those  who  start  their 
bulbs  in  this  manner,  can  easily  select  those 
fitted  to  grow  in  the  manner  described.  We 
do  not  see  that  this  has  anything  but  its  odd¬ 
ity  to  commend  it ;  those  who  care  to  grow 
hyacinths  in  this  manner,  will  find  the  im¬ 
porters  of  horticultural  wares  and  bulb  dealers 
ready  to  furnish  glasses  made  for  the  purpose. 
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Fruit  Dryers  and  “Evaporators.” 

Fruit  quickly  dried,  in  the  dark,  by  artificial 
heat,  is  now  known  in  the  market  as  “  evap¬ 
orated  ”  fruit.  The  name  is  used  to  distin¬ 
guish  the  product  from  that  dried  in  the  old 
way  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  superior  in  quality  to  warrant  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  name.  The  fact  that  fruit  thus  pre¬ 
pared  brings  a  much  better  price  than  the 
old,  dark-colored,  sun-dried  article,  has  in¬ 
duced  a  large  number  to  write  us,  asking  us 
to  give  them  a  plan  for  building  an  “  Evap¬ 
orator.”  We  are  at  once  met  with  a  diffi¬ 
culty.  There  are  to  our  knowledge  at  least 
six  different  evaporators,  no  doubt  all  good 
ones,  and  each  one  is  patented.  No  doubt  six 
different  points  are  covered  by  these  patents, 
and  it  would  be  impossible,  apparently,  for 
us  to  describe  an  evaporator  that  would  not 
conflict  with  one  or  more  of  these  claims. 
In  such  cases,  we  consider  that  it  is  better  to 
purchase  a  patented  article,  or  the  right  to 
make  one.  To  attempt  to  make  an  evapo¬ 
rator  himself,  one  has  to  run  two  risks — one 
that  it  will  not  work  satisfactorily,  and  the 
other,  if  it  does  work  well,  it  may  infringe 
upon  somebody’s  patent,  and  involve  a  law 
suit.  We  are  therefore  confident  that  on  both 
considerations  it  will  be  cheaper  to  purchase 
an  evaporator  that  is  already  in  the  market. 
The  experiments  have  already  been  made, 
and  the  apparatus  is  sure  to  work  satisfac¬ 
torily,  while  there  is  no  danger  of  infringing 
upon  the  rights  of  others.  The  various  evap¬ 
orators,  so  far  as  we  have  seen  them,  or  seen 


Fig.  1. — A  HOME-MADE  FRUIT  EVAPORATOR. 


drawings  of  them,  consist  in  the  first  place 
of  a  source  of  heat — a  stove  of  some  kind. 
This  is  to  create  a  current  of  hot  air  which 
rises  into  a  chamber  above,  where  the  fruit  is 
placed  for  drying.  The  contrivances  for 
handling  the  trays  that  hold  the  fruit,  for 
raising  them  and  lowering  by  means  of  end¬ 
less  chains,  and  by  other  methods,  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  different  kinds,  and  we  judge 
that  the  patents  refer  largely  to  these  me¬ 
chanical  portions  of  the  various  evaporators. 


With  every  desire  to  oblige  our  friends,  we 
do  not  see  that  it  is  possible  to  suggest  a 
method  that  is  not  already  covered  by  a  pat¬ 
ent,  and  we  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  cheapest 
in  the  end,  for  one  whose  business  is  large 
enough  to  require  such  an  apparatus,  to  ar¬ 
range  with  some  one  of  those  who  hold 
patents  to  put  it  up.  To  illustrate  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  dryer,  we  give  an  engraving,  (fig.l), 
from  memory,  of  one  that  we  made  30  years 
ago.  It  was  a  tall  box  of  galvanized  iron  (a 
material  then  just  coming  into  use),  with  two 
doors  in  front,  not  shown  in  the  engraving. 


Fig.  2. — DRYING  FRUIT  UHDER  SASHES. 


The  lower  door  came  up  to  the  division  d, 
and  the  upper  one  covered  the  rest  of  the 
box.  For  the  heater  we  made  use  of  a  cast- 
iron  furnace,  a,  such  as  were  then  in  com¬ 
mon  use  in  summer,  for  burning  charcoal  or 
coke.  Upon  the  top  of  this  was  placed  a 
sheet-iron  cylinder,  b;  this  had  a  door  for 
feeding,  and  a  pipe,  c,  which  carried  off  the 
products  of  combustion  through  the  side  of 
the  box.  This  converted  the  furnace  into  a 
stove,  the  combustion  in  which  could  be 
regulated  by  a  damper  in  the  pipe,  and  the 
management  of  the  draft  hole  at  the  bottom. 
Above  the  stove  was  a. horizontal  partition, 

d,  to  prevent  too  strong  radiation  of  heat. 
The  box  had  short  legs  to  raise  it  a  few 
inches  ;  holes  in  the  bottom  admitted  air  from 
below  ;  this  air  being  heated  passed  through 
openings  in  d,  came  in  contact  with  the  fruit 
or  other  material  to  be  dried,  and  passed  out 
through  openings  in  the  top  of  the  box.  At 

e,  e,  are  ledges  to  support  the  trays  holding 
the  article  to  be  dried.  This  simple  design, 
which  did  good  service  for  several  years, 
comprises  in  principle  all  that  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  can  have — a  means  of  heating  air 
and  an  arrangement  for  conveying  this  air 
to  the  article  to  be  dried.  The  ‘  ‘  Evaporators  ” 
enlarge  this,  and  have  the  machinery  for 
handling  the  trays  essential  on  a  large  scale. 
The  principle  here  indicated  is  carried  out, 
very  completely,  and  with  many  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  “Zimmerman  Dryer,”  illustrated 
in  October,  1879.  The  Zimmerman  was  not 
in  existence  at  the  time,  or  we  should  have 
much  preferred  such  a  complete  apparatus 
as  we  have  since  found  that  to  be,  to  the 
make-shift  which  we  were  then  compelled  to 
adopt.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  superior 
quality  of  the  “evaporated”  fruit  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  due  to  the  form  of  apparatus.  The  re¬ 
markable  whiteness  is  produced  by  burning 
a  small  quantity  of  sulphur  at  the  proper 
time.  The  sellers  of  the  apparatus  give 
directions  for  doing  this.  Properly  managed, 
it  cannot  affect  the  taste  of  the  fruit,  and 
no  unpleasant  consequences  can  result. 

Those  who  have  hot-bed  sashes  can  dry 
fruit  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  a  manner  vastly 
superior  to  the  ordinary  method.  A  box 
should  be  made  like  a  hot-bed  frame,  but 
with  a  bottom,  and  it  should  have  legs  to 
raise  it  a  few  inches  from  the  ground.  The 
sashes  should  fit  sufficiently  closely  to  keep 
out  dust  and  insects.  In  the  front  of  the  box, 


at  the  bottom,  make  openings  under  the 
middle  of  each  sash,  and  at  the  rear,  at  the 
top  make  similar  openings.  We  do  not  rec¬ 
ollect  the  exact  size  we  used,  but  probably 
12  inches  long  by  three  wide  will  answer. 
These  openings  should  be  covered  with  wire 
cloth,  though  in  its  absence  mosquito  netting 
or  a  similar  stuff  will  answer.  The  fruit,  or 
other  article  to  be  dried,  should  be  upon  trays 
or  frames  covered  with  some  coarse  fabric, 
and  raised  a  few  inches  from  the  bottom  of 
the  box.  The  sash  being  so  placed  as  to  catch 
the  full  heat  of  the  sun,  the  drying  will  go 
on  in  a  surprisingly  rapid  manner.  The  air 
passing  in  at  th<j  lower  openings  will  become 
quickly  heated,  and  going  out  at  the  upper 
openings  a  current  will  be  established,  carry¬ 
ing  off  the  moisture  from  the  fruit,  etc.,  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  product 
will  not  be  so  white  as  when  dried  by  artifi¬ 
cial  heat,  but  for  home  use  just  as  good,  and 
it  will  be  free  from  dust  and  the  soiling  by 
insects.  We  have  dried  the  finest  sweet  corn 
imaginable  with  a  contrivance  like  this,  and 
have  no  doubt  of  its  efficacy  in  drying  fruit. 
An  idea  of  the  frame  is  given  in  figure  2, 
which  shows  a  box  with  a  single  sash,  but  usu¬ 
ally  a  larger  dryer  will  be  required,  and  one 
arranged  for  three  hot-bed  sashes  of  the  usu¬ 
al  size  will  be  none  too  long  for  ordinary  use. 


Household  Notes  and  Queries. 

A  correspondent  in  Philadelphia,  “  H.  J. 
N.,”  writes  that  from  the  name  of  our  jour¬ 
nal  “  one  would  expect  to  find  it  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  agriculture,”  yet  he,  a  resident  of 
a  city,  “gleans  many  grains  of  knowledge 
from  its  pages  which  are  useful  in  city  house¬ 
holds.”  Our  friend  overlooks  a  part  of  the 
title  of  the  paper,  which  in  full  is  :  “  The 
American  Agricidtu  rist, 

For  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Household.” 

We  would  by  no  means  neglect  the  House¬ 
hold.  For  what  is  the  farmer’s  toil?  To 
what  do  all  his  labors  contribute  ?  Is  not  the 
Household  the  end  and  aim  of  all  ?  As  house¬ 
holds,  whether  in  the  rude  house  of  the  new 
settler,  or  in  the  brown-stone  front  of  a 
crowded  city,  have  much  in  common,  and 
human  wants  are  much  the  same  everywhere, 
it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  dwellers  in  a 
city  should  not  find  useful  hints  from  those 
who  belong  in  a  farm  household.  It  has 
been  our  aim,  and  well  have  house-keepers 
everywhere  aided  us,  to  recognize 

The  Great  Sisterhood  of  House-keepers, 
and  to  encourage  their  efforts  to  help  one 
another.  Let  a  house-keeper  in  far-off  Wash¬ 
ington  Territory  meet  with  some  difficulty  in 
her  domestic  affairs,  she  has  but  to  name  it 
in  these  columns,  and  the  whole  sisterhood, 
all  the  way  from  Nova  Scotia  in  the  East  and 
Florida  and  Texas  on  the  South,  will  rush  to 
her  help,  and  soon  after  we  will  get  words  of 
aid  and  comfort  from  our  outlying  provinces 
in  Tasmania  and  South  Africa.  Agriculture 
is  the  means  ;  the  Household,  with  its  grow¬ 
ing  boys  and  girls,  that  are  to  ripen  into  the 
most  precious  crop  of  the  farm — men  and 
women,  is  the  end.  So  if,  when  we  write 
For  the  Farm ,  Garden,  and  Household, 
we  place  the  household  last,  it  is  because  that 
is  the  end  for  which  the  farm  and  garden 

exist . Our  Philadelphia  friend,  in  return 

for  the  many  useful  tilings  he  has  found  in 
our  Household  columns  wishes  to  make  a  re¬ 
turn.  His  family  were  fond  of  boiled  cab- 
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bage,  but  abstained  from  it  on  account  of  the 
unpleasant  odor  that  pervades  the  house 
while  it  is  being  cooked.  To  avoid  this  odor, 
he  fitted  a  tube  to  the  lid  of  the  pot  or  boiler, 
which  conveyed  the  steam  from  the  cooking 
cabbage  into  the  pipe  of  the  stove,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving  made  from  his  sketch. 
There  is  nothing  new  about  this,  but  it  is 
just  as  much  an  invention,  born  of  necessity, 
as  if  it  had  not  been  done  long,  long  ago, 
in  the  early  days  of  cooking  stoves.  Some 
half  century  ago,  every  stove-pipe  had  its 
openings,  closed  when  not  in  use  by  a  swing¬ 
ing  valve,  and  every  pot-lid  was  so  arranged 
that,  if  need  be,  a  tube  could  be  put  on  to 
carry  the  steam  up  chimney.  In  those  days 
the  kitchen  was,  in  most  families,  the  dining¬ 
room  also — indeed,  on  most  farms  the  kitchen 
was  the  room  of  the  house,  the  living-room, 
the  center  around  which  the  whole  house¬ 
hold  moved.  As  the  dining-room  became 
separated  from  the  kitchen,  this  contrivance 
and  others  for  making  cooking  less  disagree¬ 
able,  went  out  of  use.  This  simple  contriv¬ 
ance  for  carrying  off  the  steam  from  cooking 
cabbage  and  other  offensive  odors 


Has  Been  Invented  Anew, 


to  our  knowledge,  several  times  within  the 
last  20  years.  Being  a  necessity,  it  keeps  on 
being  invented,  as  our  correspondent  is  wit¬ 
ness.  There  is  one  point  in  the  sketch  of 
“  H.  J,  N.,”  that  is  worthy  of  note.  The  tin¬ 
smith,  if  told  to  make  such  a  tube  to  carry 
off  the  steam  from  the  cooking-pot  to  the 
stove-pipe  would  have  the  tube  shut  on  over, 
or  on  the  outside  of  the  socket  placed  on  the 
pot-lid.  Our  friend  has  his  inserted  on  the 
inside  of  the  socket.  He  is  right.  Some  of 
the  steam  will  be  condensed  in  the  tube, 
and  the  water  will  run  back.  If  the  pipe 
shuts  over  the  socket  this  water  would  drip 
upon  the  hot  stove,  and  increase  the  trouble  ; 
placing  it  within  the  socket,  it  falls  back  into 
the  pot.  A  very  little  matter  this  ;  but  much 
of  our  comfort  in  this  world  depends  upon 
little  matters.  Our  correspondent  writes  of 
the  perfect  success  of  this  contrivance,  not 
only  in  cooking  cabbage,  but  with  onions, 
and  all  other  vegetables  that  give  off  an  odor 

while  cooking . “Mrs.  A.  S.”  writes  from 

Yakima  Co.,  Wash.  Terr.,  to  tell  her  method  of 

Cookiug  Evaporated  Fruit. 


As  explained  elsewhere,  the  term  “evapo¬ 
rated  ”  is  given  in  the  market  to  fruit  dried 
rapidly  by  artificial  heat,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  vast¬ 
ly  inferior  sun-dried  fruit. 

It  appears  that  this  “Evap¬ 
orated  Fruit  ”  has  made  its 
way  to  the  far  northwestern 


Fig.  1. — A  COOKING  STEAM-PIPE. 


portion  of  our  country.  Our  correspondent 
writes  that  she  puts  the  evaporated  apples  in  a 
granite-ware  saucepan  covered  with  water, 
and  allows  them  to  soak  over  night.  After  this, 
half  an  hour’s  gentle  simmering — not  boiling 


— in  the  closely  covered  saucepan,  cooks  them 
perfectly.  She  avoids  stirring  the  fruit,  in 
order  to  keep  the  pieces  as  whole  as  possible. 
Pies  made  from  the  evaporated  fruit  cooked 
in  this  manner,  she  regards  as  in  no  respect 
inferior  to  those  made  with  fresh  apples. 

Have  You  Started  tbe  Ivy? 

Of  all  satisfactory  household  plants,  at  least 
of  a  climbing  habit,  nothing 
equals  Ivy.  By  Ivy,  we  do 
not  mean  “Parlor  Ivy,”  or 
“  German,”  or  any  other  Ivy 
— but  simply  Ivy — Hedera, 
the  thick-leaved  evergreen, 
that  clothes  European  ruins 
in  such  drapery  of  verdure, 
which  flourishes  so  finely  on 
houses  in  Virginia  and  the 
adjoining  States.  It  cannot 
be  trusted  on  the  walls  of 
buildings  even  in  New  York 
City.  It  will  grow  on  for 
several  years,  and  just  when 
it  is  most  beautiful,  an  un¬ 
usually  severe  winter  will  cut 
it  down  and  make  it  a  most 
wretched  and  forlorn  object. 

The  Plant  of  All  Plants 
for  the  house  is  the  Ivy.  If 
one  has  a  piece,  a  bit  only 
six  inches  long,  with  time 
and  patience  all  the  rest  will 
follow.  This  piece  may  be 
had  of  a  friend,  or  any 
nurseryman  or  florist  will 
send  a  small  rooted  plant  or 
some  cuttings  by  mail,  for  a 
small  sum.  If  the  plant  has 
roots,  plant  it  in  a  pot  in 
good  soil.  If  it  has  not  roots, 
do  the  same,  and  it  will  soon 
make  roots,  for  it  is  one  of 
the  easiest  of  all  things  to 
grow  from  cuttings.  Slow 
of  growth  at  first,  if  given 
larger  pots  as  the  roots  re¬ 
quire,  it  will  in  time  run  to 
be  trained  over  the  window 
frame,  up  the  corner  of  the 
room  and  along  the  cornices, 
over  picture  frames,  and 
everywhere,  and  make  a 
drapery  so  beautiful  that  no  one  will  ever 
think  of  the  pattern  of  the  wall  paper.  One 
of  the  finest  displays  of  Ivy  we  ever  saw  was 
in  a  very  old  Dutcli  house,  one  built  in  the 
early  days  of  New  York  State  :  the  parlor  had 
all  the  beams  exposed,  and  these  beams  and 
the  heavy  window  frames  were  all  draped 
with  a  profusion  of  Ivy.  Any  one,  with  a 
very  small  outlay,  and  time,  can  produce 
equally  fine  effects.  Ivy  out  of  doors  will 
bear  quite  a  severe  freezing,  but  in  the  house, 
if  in  a  state  of  growth,  it  must  not  be  allowed 
to  freeze.  If  the  soil  is  kept  moist,  and  to 
remove  the  dust,  the  foliage  is  gone  over  oc¬ 
casionally  with  a  damp  sponge  or  cloth,  a 
plant  a  foot  high  will  be  a  thing  of  beauty,  one 
20  feet  high,  or  long,  will  be  a  wonder  of  grace 
and  cheerfulness.  A  cut  from  the  admirable 
“  Winter  Greeneries  at  Home,”  by  the  Rev. 
E.  A.  Johnson,  illustrates  our  remarks.  This 
represents  the  Ivy  in  a  portion  of  his  house. 

Green  Corn  Fritters  are  good  or  bad 
according  to  the  manner  of  making  them. 
If  made  from  raw  com,  it  rarely  gets  proper¬ 
ly  cooked.  Our  method  is  to.  boil  for  dinner 
enough  ears  to  have  an  excess  to  give  a  supply 
for  fritters  for  the  next  morning’s  breakfast. 


There  is  an  admirable  little  corn  cutter  sold 
at  the  furnishing  stores,  which  slits  the  ker¬ 
nels  and  scrapes  out  their  contents.  Those 
who  have  not  such  a  help,  can  cut  the  corn 
from  the  cob  in  the  usual  way.  An  excellent 
method  is  to  run  a  sharp  knife  lengthwise 
of  the  rows,  and  with  the  back  of  the  knife 
scrape  out  the  contents  of  the  kernels.  In 


whatever  way  the  corn  may  be  removed  from 
the  cob,  take  two  coffee-cupfuls  of  the  corn, 
three  eggs  well  beaten,  a  small  cupful  of  flour, 
and  mix,  adding  enough  cream  to  make  the 
mixture  thin  enough  to  drop  from  the  spoon. 
Drop  in  spoonfuls  into  very  hot  fat,  and  fry 
quickly.  With  these  fritters  properly  made, 
one  will  hardly  know  what  to  do  with  the 
meat  and  other  things  provided  for  breakfast. 

Potted  Ham  is  sold  in  small  tins  at  a  very 
high  price  ;  it  is  a  most  excellent  article  for 
travellers’  lunches  and  similar  uses.  To  make 
it,  lean  and  very  tender  boiled  ham  is  re- 
-  quired ;  the  meat  is  chopped  fine  and  after- 
wards  beaten  in  a  mortar,  an  old-fashioned 
wooden  one,  is  excellent  for  this  purpose. 
The  ham  is  beaten  to  a  paste,  adding  butter 
if  needed,  to  make  the  particles  stick  together, 
and  if  desired,  a  little  mixed  mustard  may  be 
added.  If  to  be  kept  long,  it  should  be  put 
in  jars,  and  melted  butter  poured  over  the 
surface  to  cover  it-  and  exclude  the  air. 
Spread  upon  slices  of  bread,  it  forms  the  most 
perfect  sandwiches  imaginable.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  way  in  which  to  use  up  the  odds  and 
ends  of  a  ham,  there  always  being  portions 
that  cannot  be  cut  into  presentable  slices. 


Fig.  2.— AN  ARRANGEMENT  OF  IVY  FOR  A  BAT-WINDOW. 
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The  Doctor’s  Talks. 


In  my  “Talks”  last  month,  of  the  different 
methods  by  which  seeds  were  scattered,  I  gave  you 
some  of  the  more  striking  cases,  in  which,  by  the 
explosion  or  sudden  bursting  of  the  seed-pod,  its 
contents  were  thrown  to  a  distance.  All  seeds  are 
not  distributed  in  this  forcible  manner.  We  are,  of 
course,  now  talking  of  what  happens  with  the  seeds 
of  myriads  of  wild  plants.  With  those  plants  that 
we  cultivate,  the  seeds  come  under  human  care. 
But  the  wide-spread  natural  plantations,  the  forests, 
the  thickets  of  shrubs,  the  natural  meadows,  the 
many  plants  that  live  only  in  the  water — all  of  these 
have,  each  in  its  way,  a  provision  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  its  kind  through  the  scattering  of  the  seeds. 

As  to  Water-Plants. 

You  will  suppose  that  it  is  enough  for  them  to 
float  along  the  stream,  and  be  thus  carried  to  a 
great  distance.  This  is  the  way  by  which  many  are 
distributed,  but  not  the  only  one.  A  careful  natur¬ 
alist  in  Europe  ascertained  that  the  ducks  and  other 
water  birds,  in  walking  along  the  margins  of  ponds, 
had  the  seeds  of  some  of  the  plants  that  grow  in 
such  places,  firmly  attached  to 
their  broad-webbed  feet,  where 
they  remained  while  the  birds 
made  long  flights,  and  when 
these  birds  alighted  in  other 
ponds,  it  may  be  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  these  little  seeds 
were  washed  from  their  feet, 
and  thus  the  plants  to  which 
they  belonged,  were  established 
at  a  far  distant  point.  No  plants  are  more  widely 
distributed  than  grasses.  As  an  illustration  of  this, 
I  may  say  that  one  of  my  botanical  friends  found, 
in  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico,  a  grass  ( Stipa 
Mongholica ),  which  before  had  been  seen  only  in 
that  part  of  Asia  known  as  Mongholia,  and  I  col¬ 
lected  myself,  in  Arizona,  a  grass  heretofore  known 
only  to  the  Coromandel  coast.  How  they  came 
there  is  a  puzzle.  While  the  methods  by  which 
grasses  are  distributed  are  not  so  striking  as  those 
given  last  month,  they  are  just  as  effective.  Those 
who  travel  on  exploring  or  surveying  parties,  do 
not  always  pitch  their  tents,  and  make  a  regular 
camp  at  night.  I  know  that  many  a  night  I  have 
been  glad  to  find  the  sandy  margin  of  a  stream, 
where  I  could  spread  my  blankets  on  the  soft  sand, 
and  enjoy  the  bed  without  the  trouble  of  pitching 
my  tent.  The  next  night,  after  a  long  journey,  the 
blankets  were  again  spread — but  no  sleep.  What 
seemed  to  be  bites,  attacked  me  on  one  side  ;  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  other  side — more  pricks  and  bites.  Find¬ 
ing  sleep  impossible,  I  took  my  blankets  to  the 
camp-fire,  and  by  its  light  found  dozens  of 
The  Burs  of  the  Bur-Grass, 


that  had  been  taken  up  from  the  soft  sand  of  the 
night  before  ;  this  time  I  chanced  to  turn  the  blan¬ 
ket,  and  come  in  contact  with  the  burs,  and  sleep 


was  impossible.  In  many  places  on  our  coast,  and 
all  along  the  sandy  margins  of  the  far  western 
rivers,  grows  this  Bur-Grass  ( Cenchi  us  tribuloides,  as 
the  botanists  call  it).  This  low,  spreading  grass, 


bears  its  seeds  in  miniature  burs,  of  which  one  is 
shown  in  figure  1.  A  dozen  or  so  of  these  are  in  a 
cluster  on  the  stem  of  the  grass,  and  they  do  not 
require  to  be  asked  twice  ;  at  the  slightest  touch 
they  leave  the  stem  and  come  along,  whether  the 
touch  is  made  by  the  lower  part  of  one’s  panta¬ 
loons,  by  the  leg  of  a  mule,  or  the  touch  of  one’s 


Fig.  3. — THE  EUROPEAN  FEATHER  GRASS. 


blanket,  should  it  be  spread  on  the  plant.  The 
points  and  hooks  on  the  burs  are  as  sharp  as 
needles,  and  you  can  understand  that  they  can 
make  unpleasant  bed-fellows.  Of  course  there  is 
but  one  thing  to  do — pick  every  bur  out  of  the 
blanket — and  many  a  time  have  I  done  it.  Of 
course  I  did  not  care  where  the  burs  went  to,  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  I  have  often  been  instrumental 
in  making  Bur-Grass  grow  in  places  where  it  did 
not  grow  before.  There  are 

A  tri'eat  many  other  Grasses, 
with  much  smaller  fruits,  that  find  their  way  into 
the  traveller’s  blanket  and  clothing,  and  annoy  him 
to  such  an  extent,  that  he  is  obliged  to  search  for 
and  pick  them  out,  thus  aiding  in  the  scattering  of 
their  seeds.  The  Wild  Oat,  so  common  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  apd  of  which  our  cultivated  one  is  a 
form,  has  upon  the  covering  of  each  grain  a  long, 
twisted  bristle,  which,  by  changes  of  moisture,  wet 
and  dry  weather,  will  twist  and  untwist  in  a  striking 
manner,  and  in  time  jerk  the  seed  along  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance.  This  is  seen  in  a  most  striking 
I  manner  in  what  is  called 

The  Animated  or  Sensitive  Oat. 

The  seeds  of  this  are  sold  at  the  seed  stores,  to 
be  cultivated  as  a  curiosity.  The  right  hand  of  fig¬ 
ure  2  shows  one  of  these  oats,  with  two  grains,  as 
they  usually  grow,  together.  Each  grain-covering 
has  a  long,  bent  bristle,  or  awn,  and  with  every 
change,  whether  to  dry  or  damp,  each  one  begins 
to  twist,  or  untwist ;  the  bent  portions  cross  and 
come  in  contact  with  one  another,  and  as  the 
motion  goes  on,  a  jerk  takes  place,  and  the  oats 
are  thrown  to  a  distance  of  several  inches.  At  the 
left  hand  is  shown  one  of  the  oats,  with  artificial 
wings  to  represent  an  insect.  In  a  succession  of 
dry  days  and  damp  nights,  these  oats  will  travel 
for  a  long  distance.  No  grass  has  such  a  showy 
arrangement  for  the  distribution  of  its  seeds,  as 
The  European  Feather-Grass. 

This  grass  (Stipa  pennata),  is  so  very  beautiful,  that 


it  is  often  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  its 
long  feathery  plumes,  which  are  so  much  used  in 
grass  bouquets.  Many  years  ago  I  discovered,  in 
what  is  now  Arizona,  a  grass  that  is  essentially  the 
same.  To  show  the  seed  and  its  plume  as  in  fig.  3, 
we  have  been  obliged  to  bend  it  up  to  save  room. 
As  it  grows,  the  plume  portion  is  straight,  and  at 
right  angles  with  the  stouter  twisted  part.  The 
lower  and  swollen  part,  contains  the  seed ;  this  has 
a  point  at  the  lower  end  as  sharp  as  a  needle,  and 
all  its  surface  is  clothed  with  short,  stiff  hairs, 
pointing  upwards.  At  the  top  of  this  part  is  a  stiff, 
twisted  portion,  and  still  above,  is  a  long,  feathery 
plume.  AVherever  this  seed  alights,  the  pointed 
end  enters  the  ground  ;  the  wind  blows  the  plume, 
and  the  seed  goes  further  into  the  earth  ;  should 
a  rain  come,  the  coiled  portion  will  untwist,  and 
force  the  seed  still  further  into  the  soil ;  so  take  it 
altogether,  the  seed  of  this  grass  is  very  sure  to  get 

planted . I  was  much  interested  one  day  this 

summer,  in  watching 

The  “Keys”  of'  the  Red  Maple. 

The  Red  Maple,  perhaps  you  know,  ripens  its 
seed  about  the  first  of  June,  and  the  young  plants 
come  up  in  a  very  short  time,  while  the 
seed  of  the  Sugar  Maple  ripens  in  the 
fall,  and  the  seedling  plants  do  not 
appear  until  the  next  spring.  You  have 
seen  these  seeds — or  properly  fruits — 
called  “keys.”  Figure  4  shows  one  of 
them  ;  it  has  a  one-sided  wing,  with 
a  swelled  place  at  the  lower  end,  in 
which  is  the  seed  proper.  It  was  very 
interesting  to  see  these  drop  from  a 
tree  opposite  one  of  the  windows  of 
my  room  on  a  still  day.  This  wing  you 
will  see  is  all  on  one  side,  and  as  it  falls 
it  begins  to  twist,  and  soon  spins  very  rapidly,  but 
instead  of  falling  directly  downward,  it  being  load¬ 
ed  on  one  side,  is  carried  to  quite  a  distance  in  a 
slanting  direction.  More  than  this  ;  when  the  seeds 
fall  on  very  light  soil,  a  slight  breeze  will  lift  them, 
and  acting  on  the  one-sided  wing,  tend  to  screw 
them  into  the  soil ;  this  is  especially  the  case  where 
several  lie  together,  they  form  little  clusters  which 
the  wind  tends  to  force  into  the  soil.  I  did  not 
complete  my  observations  on  these  maple  seeds, 
and  hope  that  some  of  you  who  have  Red  Maple 
trees,  will  next  year  watch,  and  tell  me  what  you 
see  of  the  action  of  the  wind  upon  the  “  keys.” 


Fig.  4. 


Our  Puzzle  Box. 


CLASSICAL  ACROSTIC. 

The  initials  give  a  well-known,  oft-quoted  line, 
from  one  of  (Jowper’s  poems. 

1.  A  nymph  of  Crete. 

2.  An  Athenian  princess. 

3.  One  of  the  Muses. 

4.  A  celebrated  god  of  antiquity. 

5.  A  deity  of  the  Egyptians. 

6.  Certain  inferior  deities. 

7.  One  of  the  Argonauts. 

8.  A  king  of  Thrace. 

9.  A  sign  of  the  Zodiac. 

10.  A  divinity  of  the  Romans. 

11.  A  queen  of  Lydia. 

13.  A  goddess  of  woods  and  groves. 

13.  A  famous  Archer. 

14.  The  first  king  of  Arcadia. 

15.  One  of  the  oceanides. 

16.  A  son  of  Somnus. 

17.  One  of  the  Pleiades. 

18.  One  of  the  most  ancient  gods. 

19.  A  son  of  Jupiter  and  Europa. 

20.  The  goddess  of  sensual  pleasures. 

21.  A  king  of  Argos. 

22.  A  votary  of  the  Muses.  Mrs.  Mayo. 

ANAGRAMS. 

6.  Out-snore  D.  D. 

7.  Cut  a  deed. 

8.  Fire-iron. 

9.  Mr.  Ives’  pies. 

10.  Gentle  wish. 


1 .  Nice  tea-sets. 

2.  A  bit  done. 

3.  And  it  replies. 

4.  Should  hoe. 

5.  Mine  agree. 


PLACES  IN  VIRGINIA  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 


1.  An  article  of  furniture  and  a  part  of  a  river. 

2.  An  important  article  at  a  wedding  and  a  lovely 
place  to  walk  in. 

3.  A  boy’s  name  and  a  weight. 

4.  Fuel  and  part  of  a  gun. 

5.  A  poet  and  real  estate. 

6.  A  wild  flower  and  an  eminence.  Effie. 
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POSITIVES  AND  COMPARATIVES. 

{Explanation. — Add  to  the  first  word  a  syllable 
having  the  sound  of  er. 

Examples :  An  ani-  .r 
mal  —  more  novel : 

Gnu,  newer.  To  yield 
— a  tree :  Cede,  cedar). 

1.  A  small  horse— a 
restrained  laugh. 

2.  A  young  animal 


ANAGRAMMATICAL  PICTORIAL  PROVERB. 

Select  the  letters  that  form  the  name  of  each  of  the  seven  pictures 
represented  above;  put  them  all  together,  and  with  them,  make  a 
well-known  proverb  composed  of  23  letters.  Aunt  Sue. 

— part  of  a  farming  instrument. 

3.  Part  of  an  animal — one  much  patronized  by 
gentleman. 

4.  Useful  to  a  lamp — made  of  twigs. 

5.  Blemish — to  waver. 

6.  Auger — more  willingly.  Bessie. 

TRANSITIONS. 

(Change-  only  one  letter  at  a  time,  without  alter¬ 
ing  its  position — e.  g. :  Change  east  to  west  in  three 
moves  :  East,  vast,  vest,  west. 

1.  Change  root  to  tree  in  four  moves. 

2.  Change  vest  to  coat  in  four  moves. 

3.  Change  seas  to  land  in  five  moves. 

4.  Change  barn  to  lane  in  three  moves. 

5.  Change  room  to  snow  in  six  moves. 

6.  Change  moon  to  star  in  five  moves. 

7.  Change  mean  to  good  in  five  moves. 

8.  Change  silk  to  cord  in  seven  moves. 

Julia  E.  Green. 


cross  puzzle. 


1 

* 

* 

3  *  *  * 

4  *  *  * 

* 


2 

* 

* 

-*  * 
*  * 
* 

* 


1.  A  6acred  mountain. 
2.  Inhumanity.  3.  To 
weaken.  4.  Honor. 

P.  T. 


numerical  enigmas. 

1.  My  whole,  composed  of  16  letters,  is  a  proverb  : 
My  3,  16,  10,  13,  2,  is  a  constellation. 

My  4,  9,  7,  8,  15,  is  a  mechanical  power. 

My  11,  12,  3,  1,  6,  is  part  of  a  wheel. 

My  11,  5,  13,  3,  12,  is  a  vessel. 

My  14,  13,  7,  6,  2,  was  a  mythological  deity. 

Isola. 

diamond. 

1.  Part  of  a  circle.  2.  A  fish.  3.  A  form.  4. 
Native  place.  5.  What  you  are.  6.  A  large  chest. 
7.  Part  of  a  Yankee.  Centrals,  horizontal,  and  per¬ 
pendicular,  form  what  most  people  admire.  M.  M. 


Illustrated  Rebus  No.  488. — The  advice 
here  given  is  worthy  of  study  by  old  and  young. 


Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  August  Number. 

Prefix  Puzzle. — AD  —  to  vice  (“Intemper¬ 
ance”),  vent,  dress,  minister,  duce  (“deuce”), 
verb  (CRY),  mit,  O,  and  verse :  and  make  advice, 
advent,  address,  administer,  adduce,  adverb,  admit, 
ado,  and  adverse. 

Illustrated  Transpositions.  —  Mast  —  mats. 
Nails — snail.  Poles,  slope.  Stage — gates.  Horse 
— shore.  Tacks — stack.  Melons — lemons. 
Concealed  Places. — 1.  Lima.  2.  Venice.  3. 

Cairo.  4.  Rome.  5.  Athens. 
6.  China.  7.  Troy.  8.  Thebes. 

Cube  Puzzle. — Wisdom,  Ma¬ 
rion,  Heaven,  wealth,  humble, 
emerge  ;  wish,  hate,  none. 

Triple  Hidden  Acrostic. — 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  German. 

Pi. — The  arms  of  wit  ought 
always  to  be  feathered  with 
smiles  :  when  they  fail  in  that 
they  become  sarcasm  and  like 
two-edged  swords. 

Cross  Word. — Defalcation. 
Numerical  Enigmas. — 1.  The 
pain  of  imaginary  evil  is  not 
imagined,  nor  are  the  pleasures 
of  the  imagination  imaginary. 
2.  A  soft  answer  tumeth  away 
wrath. 

Metagkam. — Hosier:  in  which 
may  be  found — 1— ore,  2 — ire, 
3— he,  4— she,  5,  6— his,  hers,  7, 
8 — hose,  shoe,  9 — hoe,  10 — rose, 
11 — horse,  12— shore,  13 — shire, 
and  14 — sire. 


The  Doctor’s  Correspoiadence. 

As  usual  in  summer,  the  letters  from  my  young 
friends  are,  almost  entirely,  about  insects.  It  is 
very  natural  that  this  should  be  so,  as  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  concerning  which  less  is  knowu,  than  about  our 
most  common  insects.  These  appear  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  attract  our  attention  merely  as  objects 
of  curiosity,  or  they  may  come  upon  the  plants  in 
our  fields  and  gardens  in  such  numbers,  as  to  make 
it  necessary  for  something  to  be  done  to  check 
their  ravages.  I  am  always  glad  when  a  boy  or 
girl  asks  me  about  an  insect,  for  two  reasons  :  I  am 
glad  that  it  shows  a  desire  on  their  part  to  know 
something  of  the  common  things  about  them,  and 
secondly,  it  often  leads  me  to  study  up  and  learn 
about  the  insect  myself.  You  must  not  think  that 
“  The  Doctor  ”  knows  about  everything  ;  in  a  tol¬ 
erably  long  experience,  the  most  that  I  can  claim  is 
a  fair  knowledge  of  the  means  of  finding  out  about 
the  things  I  do  not  know.  The  men  who  knew  the 
most  about  the  greatest  variety  of  things,  of  any 
persons  I  ever  met,  were  Prof.  Charles  Pickering, 
and  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz,  yet,  I  have  had  both  of 
these  say  to  me,  “I  don’t  know.”  So  when  the 
most  learned  of  the  world  can  say  “  I  don’t  know,” 
you  and  I  need  never  feel  ashamed  to  say  the  same. 
But  that  should  not  be  the  end  of  it ;  the  fact  that 
we  “  do  not  know,”  should  set  us  at  once  to  finding 
out _ I  have  received  from  Master  “  G.  G.,”  speci¬ 

mens  of  what  he 

Incorrectly  called  “  .Locusts.” 

The  name,  Locust,  should  be  given  to  that  kind 
of  grasshopper  which  has  proved  so  destructive  in 
the  far  west.  The  insect  he  sends  is  properly  the 
Harvest- Fly,  or  Cicada,  which  is  in  some  localities 
called  the  “Jar-bug,”  from  the  peculiar  jarring 
sound  it  makes.  Figure  1  shows  its  portrait ;  it  is 
two  inches  or  somewhat  less  in  length,  with  a  re¬ 
markably  square  head,  and  its  beautifully  trans¬ 
parent  wings  are  marked  with  green.  This  insect 
is  closely  related  to  the 

17-Year  Cicada,  or  17-Year  “Locust,” 
but  that  can  always  be  known  by  the  reddish  mark¬ 
ings  on  its  wings,  and  its  red  eyes  ;  besides,  it 
comes  at  rare  intervals,  in  myriads,  while  the  Har¬ 
vest-Fly  we  have  every  year.  This  appears  in  mid¬ 
summer,  and  at  about  the  same  date  for  a  given 
locality  in  each  year.  At  first  a  single  one  or  two 
will  be  heard  in  the  trees ;  others  will  soon  *  join 
him,  and  in  a  few  days  there  will  be  a  sufficient 
number  to  swell  the  chorus,  and  make  it  known 
that  the  “dog  days”  have  fairly  come.  “But 
where  do  they  come  from  ?  ”  you  will  ask.  Like 
other  insects,  they  have  their  larval  state,  (corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  caterpillar  state  in  butterflies,  etc.); 


then  they  form  a  pupa  ;  and  finally  appear  as  the 
perfect  insect,  or  Harvest-Fly.  The  early  life  of 
these  insects  is  passed  in  the  ground,  where  they 
live  upon  the  roots  of  plants.  The  related  17-year, 
and  13-year  Cicadas,  are  so  called  from  the  length 
of  time  they  live  in  the  underground  state.  *  How 
long  the  Harvest-Flies  pass  in  this  underground 
life,  I  do  not  know.  This  is  one  of  the  commonest 
insects,  yet,  as  is  often  the  case  with  other  very 
common  insects,  those  who  write  books  have  very 
little  to  say  about  their  habits.  I  have  hunted 
through  at  least  a  dozen  books  on  insects,  without 
being  able  to  learn  this  simple  but  important  fact. 
Whether  they  pass  one  year  or  several,  when  full- 
grown  they  change  to  the  pupa  state,  and  are  ready 
to  come  to  the  surface.  In  most  insects  the  pupa 
is  quiet,  as  if  in  a  sleep,  and  is  in  a  cocoon  or 


Fig.  1.  —  the  harvest -fly  (reduced). 

other  covering,  showing  but  few  signs  of  life,  until 
the  time  comes  for  it  to  break  out  from  its  confine¬ 
ment,  and  come  forth  in  a  new  form.  The  pupa  of 
the  Harvest-Fly  is  very  different ;  it  moves  about, 
makes  an  opening  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
finding  a  convenient  place,  breaks  away  from  its  old 
covering,  and  appears  as  a  perfect  insect.  Our 
young  friend,  “F.  H.  P.,”  having  seen  the  insect 
in  the  act  of  escaping  from  its  pupa  state,  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  the  way  in  which  it 

Takes  off  its  Underground  Clothing. 

lie  writes :  “  Place,  on  the  trunk  of  an  old  apple 
tree,  about  six  feet  from  the  ground  ;  time,  6.30 
P.M.,  July  9th,  1881.  The  insect  having  fixed  itself 
firmly  by  its  claws  to  the  bark  of  the  tree,  began  to 
‘  hump  ’  itself.  At  6.35  its  waistcoat  began  to  rip 
on  the  top  of  the  back;  by  continued  ‘humping’ 
this  rip  soon  became  a  tear,  with  the  top  of  his 
chest  well  exposed  at  6.45;  more  ‘humps,’ head 
begins  to  bow  down;  more  ‘humping,’  the  eyes 
appear,  insect  evidently  astonished 
at  his  first  view  of  the  world,  rests 
a  while  ;  more  struggles,  and  the 
head  appears  ;  he  then  leaned  back 
awhile,  until  his  folded-up  wings 
appeared ;  at  7  o’clock  all  was  out 
but  the  tail-end,  which  seemed  to 
be  held  fast  by  the  old  shell ;  at 
7.15  he  leaned  forward,  and  hold- 
old  trUr  ■”!?  hard  to  the  old  shell,  drew  out 
his  hinder  parts ;  his  wings  by 
this  time  are  unfolded  and  dried,  and  he  climbs  the 
tree  to  take  a  look  at  the  world  above  ground.” 

The  Old  Shell  ot  the  Insect 
is  shown  in  figure  2.  The  pupa,  apparently  aware 
that  the  struggle  will  be  a  hard  one,  takes  cure  to 
fix  its  claws  firmly  in  the  bark  of  a  tree,  so  that  it 
will  hold  fast  while  he  escapes,  and  these  shells 
are  often  so  securely  fixed,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
get  them  off  without  breaking  them.  When  the 
insect  gets  used  to  its  new  life,  it  begins  its  song,, 
or  I  should  say,  he  begins,  as 

Only  the  Males  make  a  Noise, 
and  what  a  noise  it  is  for  so  small  a  creature  to  give 
out!  You  will  wonder  how  it  is  made.  It  is  not 
done  with  the  mouth,  nor  is  it,  like  the  Katydid, 
made  with  the  wings,  but  the  insect  is  provided 
with  a  kettle-drum  arrangement  which  cannot  be 
seen  without  lifting  the  upper  ring  of  the  abdo¬ 
men,  or  body  part  of  the  insect.  Here  is  an  almost 
transparent  membrane,  so  stretched  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  tamborine,  or  drum-head,  underneath 
which  are  arranged  muscles,  which  the  insect  can,, 
at  will,  set  in  motion,  and  cause  this  drum-head  to 
vibrate  and  make  the  rattling  sound  so  well  known. 
The  insect  lays  its  eggs  in  the  twigs  of  trees,  which, 
in  due  time,  are  hatched,  and  the  young  fall  to  the 
ground,  which  they  enter  and  begin  their  lives  as 
larvae.  The  question  is  often  asked, 

Do  the  Harvest- Flies  Sting  ? 

They  have  no  sting  proper,  such  as  wasps  and 
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hornets  have,  but  they  have  an  apparatus  for  pierc¬ 
ing  holes  in  tender  twigs,  in  which  to  place  their 
eggs,  and  it  may  be  that  in  careless  handling, 
wounds  may  be  made  by  these ;  but  the  cases  of 
stinging  that  have  been  examined,  have  proved  to 
be  due  to  the  Giant  Wasp,  which  catches  and  stings 
the  Harvest-Fly,  and  takes  it  to  its  nest  to  furnish 
food  for  its  young,  and  the  stings  that  are  thought 
to  be  made  by  the  Cicada  are  in  reality  done  by 
this  wasp,  which  drops  its  prey,  and  that  gets 
the  undeserved  credit  of  doing  the  mischief. 


A  Cii’oitp  of  4>sari<*H  C’liitGcs. 

“What  new  breed  of  fowls  is  this?”  you  may 
ask,  on  seeing  this  picture.  It  is  not  a  new  breed, 


but  the  young  of  a  very  old  breed.  Old  !  I  should 
say  so,  for  you  can  learn  much  about  the  Ostrich  in 
the  39th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Job.  You  have  no 
doubt  read  about,  and  seen  pictures  of,  the  full 
grown  Ostrich,  and  it  may  be  have  seen  the  bird 
itself  in  some  of  the  menageries.  An  Ostrich  in  a 
show  is  rather  a  forlorn  looking  creature.  It  is 
pretty  sure  to  show  great  patches  of  naked  skin, 
where  you  may  think  there  ought  to  be  feathers. 
In  the  “  Garden  of  Acclimatation,”  in  Paris,  France, 
there  is  an  enormous  ostrich  hitched  to  a  kind  of 
sulky,  and  boys  and  girls,  for  a  small  fee,  can  take 
a  drive  behind  an  Ostrich.  The  Doctor  tells  me, 
when  he  saw  this  team  about  a  year  ago,  the  bird 
looked  big  enough  and  strong  enough,  to  draw  a 
vehicle  several  times  as  large  ;  but  he  said  there 
was  so  much  bare,  reddish,  rough  skin,  that  he 
wanted  to  take  the  poor  thing  out  of  the  shafts  and 
nurse  it  until  the  feathers  grew.  A  number  of  years 
ago,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  haven  given  you 
a  picture  of  Baby  Ostriches,  as  in  the  wild  state  the 
young  are  hatched  and  reared  in  places  seldom 
visited  by  “Our  Artist.”  But  now  the  birds  are 
reared  in  captivity,  and  “  Ostrich  Farming  ”  has 
become  an  important  business  in  Southern  Africa. 
This  reminds  me  that  all  of  you  may  not  know 
about  the  Ostrich,  and  before  saying  more  about  our 
chicks,  it  may  be  well  to  tell  you  something  about 
the  old  cocks  and  hens.  The  largest  of  all  living 
birds  is  the  African  Ostrich.  You  observe  that  I 
am  careful  to  speak  of  living  birds.  There  are  found 


in  New  Zealand  the  bones  of  a  bird,  the  Dinomis  ;  it 
has  not  been  seen  alive,  but  it  must  have  been  very 
much  larger  than  the  Ostrich,  which  stands  seven 
or  eight  feer.  high,  and  weighs  100  to  200  pounds. 

And  what  legs  the  bird  has  !  you  can  see  by  the 
youngster  standing  up  in  the  picture  the  beginnings 
of  these  legs.  The  Ostrich,  while  having  such 
ample  legs,  has  only  two  toes.  I  have  never  seen 
one  without  feeling  that  its  feet  had  been  some 
how  whittled  down,  and  that  the  big  bird  needed 
more  base  to  stand  upon.  But  having  such  legs, 
they  can  use  them  if  need  be  ;  when  frightened, 
it  is  said  that  the  Ostrich  makes  a  stride  of  about 
12  feet  at  each  step  !  The  head  and  neck  of  the 
bird  are  mostly  naked,  and  the  feathers  upon  the 
body  are  very  loose,  and  give  one  the  impression 


that  it  is  about  to  moult,  though  this  looseness  of 
feathers  is  just  what  is  needed  in  the  hot  climate  of 
Africa  ;  the  body  is  shaded,  and  the  feathers  being 
loose,  allow  of  ventilation.  What  the  Ostrich  has 
in  legs,  it  lacks  in  wings,  which  are  ridiculously 
small  for  so  large  a  bird,  (so  small  that  it  does  not 
attempt  to  fly),  though  it  is  said  that  it  makes  use 
of  its  wings  to  aid  in  running ;  we  are  told  that  on 
a  “spurt”  it  can  make  60  miles  an  hour,  though 
its  average  speed,  when  running,  is  only  about  25 
miles  an  hour.  The  general  plumage  of  the  Ostrich 
is  black,  and  some  of  it  is  so  coarse  that  it  is  more 
like  hair  than  feathers.  On  each  wing  are  24,  and 
in  the  tail  are  several  other  pure  white  and  graceful 
feathers,  known  especially  as  “Ostrich  Feathers.” 
These  have  the  plume  part,  unlike  mo'st  other  feath¬ 
ers,  equally  large  on  each  side  of  the  quill,  and  the 
parts  of  the  plume  are  not  locked  together,  but  each 
is  separate  and  curves  in  the  most  graceful  manner. 
It  is  for  these  feathers  that  the  birds  have  long 
been  hunted ;  they  are  chased  on  horseback,  and 
caught  with  a  lasso,  or  a  native,  clothing  himself  in 
an  ostrich  skin,  can  get  near  enough  to  shoot  them. 
The  value  of  the  feathers,  which  for  the  finest  is 
about  five  dollars  each,  and  half  that  for  the  poorer 
ones,  has  led  people  in  South  Africa  to  tame  and 
keep  the  birds  in  confinement,  and  “  Ostrich  Farm¬ 
ing”  is  now  a  very  profitable  business.  In  the 
wild  state  the  bird  does  not,  as  some  accounts 
state,  leave  the  eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the  sun. 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  a  large  shallow  nest  in  the 


sand,  to  the  number  sometimes  of  40  or  50,  several 
birds  helping  to  fill  the  nest,  and  they  are  set 
upon  at  night  by  both  male  and  female  birds. 

Curious  creatures  these  young  Ostrich  chicks  are, 
as  the  picture  shows  you.  Did  you  ever  see  an  Os¬ 
trich  Egg  ?  In  old  times,  when  we  had  more  ships 
and  fewer  steamers,  ostrich-eggs  and  porcupine- 
quills  were  very  common  in  seaport  towns,  as  the 
sailors  often  brought  them  home  from  their  long 
voyages  as  presents  to  their  friends.  The  shell  of 
an  ostrich’s  egg  will  hold  as  much  as  two  dozen  of 
hen’s  eggs,  and  it  is  thick  in  proportion  to  its  size. 
While  Europeans  do  not  relish  the  eggs,  as  they 
are  very  strong,  the  Africans  prize  them  much  as 
food.  They  have  in  the  egg  not  only  something  to 
eat,  but  something  to  cook  it  in.  They  make  an 
opening  in  one  end  of  the 
shell,  which  is  then  placed 
over  the  coals  ;  a  stick  put 
through  the  hole  allows  the 
contents  to  be  stirred  while 
the  cooking  is  going  on. 
The  shells  are  useful  for 
various  purposes,  especi¬ 
ally  for  carrying  water,  and 
they'  may  be  cut  to  form 
dishes  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes.  The  little  chicks, 
like  those  in  the  picture, 
are  eaten,  and  are  said 
to  be  “about  as  good  as 
a  very  tough  turkey,”  but 
the  full-grown  Ostrich  is 
said  to  be  quite  too  tough 
for  even  the  Africans. 
The  Ostrich  is  easily  tamed, 
and  on  the  ostrich  farms 
gives  but  little  trouble. 
It  it  said  that  those  who 
raise  the  birds,  find  it 
surer  and  more  profitable 
to  hatch  the  eggs  artifici¬ 
ally,  by  means  of  an  in¬ 
cubator,  than  to  trust  the 
birds  to  do  it.  I  wonder 
how  the  chicks  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  were  hatched  ;  two  of 
them  look  as  if  they  were 
thinking  of  something, 
while  the  other  evidently 
doesn’t  care  how  he  came, 
but  looks  as  if  he  would 
like  to  know  “  what  next.” 
His  “  next,”  or  future, 
will  probably  be  to  be 
put  into  a  large  pen,  with 
about  20  others  ;  if  the  en¬ 
closure  does  not  give  food  enough,  he  may  get  a 
little  grain  ;  he  will  feed  upon  almost  any  green 
thing  he  can  find,  and  will  pick  up  large  gravel- 
stones  to  help  his  gizzard  grind  his  food.  When 
18  months  old,  he  will  be  expected  to  pay  for  his 
board,  which  he  must  do  in  feathers,  pulled  from 
the  wings  and  tail.  If  the  first  crop  brings  the 
owner  $30  to  $50,  he  will  be  regarded  as  a  promis¬ 
ing  young  bird,  and  likely  to  pay  better  in  future. 
You  will  wash  to  know  what  becomes  of  the  feath¬ 
ers  The  finer  kinds  are  used  for  ladies’  head¬ 
dresses  ;  the  coarser  and  poorer  ones,  dyed  black, 
are  used  mainly  for  show  at  funerals,  where  it  is 
the  custom  to  make  a  display  of  these  on  the 
hearse  and  on  the  horses  that  draw  it.  This  show 
at  funerals  is  more  common  in  Europe,  though 
sometimes  seen  in  this  country.  It  is  stated  that 
the  ostrich  feathers  for  a  first-class  funeral,  are 
worth  from  $1,000  to  $1,500,  and  as  few  under¬ 
takers  can  afford  to  keep  such  costly  decorations, 
they  are  hired  by  them  for  the  occasion.  The  use 
of  ostrich  feathers  in  dressing  the  head,  is  much 
more  common  in  England  than  here.  Custom,  no 
doubt,  has  something  to  do  with  this,  but  so  has 
the  fact  that  the  “crest,”  or  “badge,”  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  is  three  white  ostrich  feathers.  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  old  Egyptian  sculptures 
show  that  ostrich  feathers  were  used  for  ornament 
long  before  the  Christian  Era.  Perhaps  that  may 
be  what  the  two  meditative  ostrich  chicks  in  the 
picture  are  thinking  about.  Uncle  Hal. 
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A  SELF-5V1ADE  MAN. 

About  ten  years  ago  there  was  plowing  upon  the  hillsides 
in  Huuterdon  County,  New  Jersey,  a  poor  barefooted  boy. 
He  was  one  of  a  large  family,  and  stood  but  a  small  show 
for  a  share  of  this  world's  joys.  He  was  forced  to  leave  the 
paternal  roof  and  seek  his  own  support.  He  had  the  true 
American  pluck  and  strove  manfully  to  make  his  mark  in 
the  world.  How  well  he  has  succeeded  will  be  understood 
when  we  state  that  he  has  become  to-day  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  influential  manufacturers  in  this  country.  Alone 
he  mapped  out  a  career  which  already  shines  conspicuously 
among  the  mauv  examples  of  the  self-made  men  of  our 
times.  His  name  is  Daniel  F.  Beatty,  Mayor  of  Washington, 
New  Jersey,  and  it  has  become  a  household  word  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land.  His  unaided 
enterprise  has  been  prodigious — his  success  phenomenal. 
He  manufactures  and  sells  direct  to  the  people  from  his 
mammoth  factory  at  Washington,  New  Jersey,  upwards 
of  one  thousand  cabinet  organs  every  mouth.  He  is 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  great  benefactors  of  the  race, 
for  he  has  abolished  middlemen's  and  all  extortionate 
profits,  and  by  reason  of  a  vast  trade  he  produces  instru¬ 
ments  very  economically  and  sells  them  at  a  small  margin 
above  actual  cost.  The  Beethoven  Grand  Organ,  shown  in 
an  advertisement  in  this  issue,  is  one  of  his  newest  styles, 
and  is  meeting  with  a  wonderful  sale.  The  combination  is 
new,  and  Mr.  Beatty  has  secured  it  for  his  exclusive  use  by 
caveats  filed  at  the  Patent  Office.  The  organ  was  produced 
in  May,  and  is  pronounced  by  all  disinterested  judges  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  ever  placed  upon  the  market.  It  should 
be  ordered  at  once  if  desired  for  a  Holiday  present,  as 
Mayor  Beatty  has  an  immense  trade,  and  has  to  crowd  his 
factory  to  it  utmost  to  fill  orders.  Readers  should  remem¬ 
ber  that  Mr.  Beatty  guarantees  everything  exactly  as  repre¬ 
sented.  He  has  been  three  times  elected  Mayor  of  his  own 
city,  which  is  proof  positive  that  lie  is  respected  at  liis 
home. 
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From  American  Agriculturist ,  November ,  1880. 

“  Through  a  number  of  years  the  H,  W. 
Johns’  35’f’g  Co.  have  established  an  en¬ 
viable  reputation  for  malting  liquid 
paints  tbat  arc  remarkable  for  their  dura¬ 
bility  and  beauty.  Their  Asbestos  Liquid 
Paints  have  real  merit,  and  all  who  con¬ 
template  painting  their  farm  and  other 
buildings  should  bear  this  in  mind.  We 
can  gladly  refer  the  reader  to  our  recom¬ 
mendation  of  this  firm  and  its  paints  in 
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THE  FARMER’S  WATCH. 

Endorsed  by  the  Agriculturist.  See  page  216, 
May  number.  1881.  Made  to  wear.  Keep  time 
and  not  break  down.  Stem  "Winder  and  Setter. 
German  Silver  Nickel-plated  Case.  Thousands 
sold  and  no  complaints.  Agriculturist  says :  “It 
will  perform  quite  as  satisfactorily  as  many 
that  cost  several  times  as  much."  Circulars  free. 
$10,  by  express.  J.  S.  Birch  &  Co.,  38  Dey  St.,N.Y. 
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easy  to  thread.  Silver  Steel, 
will  not  bend,  eyes  drilled  and  burnished,  will  not  cut  the 
thread.  Sample  package  by  mail,  'Z5c„  3  packages  50c. 
You  can  make  money  with  them.  Circulars  of  the  goods 
Free.  AGENTS  WANTED.  New  England  Novel¬ 
ty  M’fg.  Co.,  24  Portland  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MARK’S  P  AT  ENT  ~ARTi?Tc  I A  L  LIMBS. 

Hth  Rubber  hands  and  feet.  First  Premiums. 
,'ew  Patents  with  important  improvements.  The 
nost  reliable  comfortable  and  useful .  Illustrated 
lamphlet  of  120  pages,  containing  valuable  in¬ 
formation  sent  Free  to  those  giving  satisfactory 
.description  of  their  case.  U.  S.  Government  Man¬ 
ufacturer.  Soldiers’  attention  specially  invited. 
A.  A.  MARKS,  691  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


MMNISjR™"™ 


P  ersonsaskforit. 


C  ^  sTmpl^fXhtest  running. 

iJa  A?  «|  Does  most  work  with  least  fatigue.  Winns 
the  bobbins  without  running  the  machine. 
Largest  shuttles.  Simple  tensions.  Late  improvements. 
Never  skips  stitches  or  breaks  needles.  Always  in  order. 
Most  durable  and  best  mechanism.  Easily  learned,  easy  to 
work, easy  to  sell.  DISCOUNTS  TO  AGENTS. 
MADISON  MACHINE  CO„  911-923  Broadway,  New  York. 


,^HE  ESTEY  ORGAN  through 
its  intrinsic  merit  has  won 
a  wide  popularity.  It  is  univer¬ 
sally  known  as  combining  sweet¬ 
ness  and  power  of  tone,  skilled 
and  thorough  mechanism,  new 

and  elegant  designs. 

■  ■  — . ■  ■  -  ■  ■ 

J.  ESTEY  &  CO.,  Bvattleboro,  Yt. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants. 


CffilCACJ©  SCALE  CO. 

151  South  Jefferson  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
2-Ton  Wagon  Scales,  $40 ;  4-Ton,  $60 ;  The  Little 
Detective,  $3.  Send  for  Price-List. 


_ _ _ 

DEDER1CK  S  HAY  PRESSES 

are  sent  anywhere  on  trial  to  operate  against  all 
other  Presses,  the  custom¬ 
er  keeping  the  one  that 
suits  best.  No  one  has  ever 
dared  show  up  any  other 
Press,  as  Dedcrick’s  Press 
■  is  known  to  be  beyond 
.  competition,  and  will  bale 
with  twice  the  rapidity  of 
;  any  other.  The  only  way 
J  inferior  machines  can  be 
fS.  sold  Is  to  deceive  the  in¬ 
experienced  by  ridiculously 
false  statements,  and  thus 
sell  without  sight  or  seeing, 
and  swindle  the  purchaser. 
‘Working  any  other  Press 
i  alongside  of  Dedcrick’s  al- 

iwavs  sells  the  purchaser  a 
Dederick  Press,  and  all 
know  it  too  well  to  show 
up.  Address  for  circular 
P.  K.  DEBERICK  &  CO., 

[Or  Order  through  your  Merchant.]  Albany,  N.  Y. 


USE  THE  VEKY  BEST. 

“Trade  Mark.” 

A  N  N  A  T  T  O  . 

L.  E.  RANSOM,  34  Maiden  Lane,  Iff.  Y.  City. 


A  fine  Opportunity  for  Purchasing  Rifles, 
Shot-Guns,  and  Sportsmen’s  Outfits 
of  every  description,  of  a  relia¬ 
ble  Character,  and  at 
Reasonable  Rates. 


To  meet  the  wishes  and  constant  inquiries  from  our 
readers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  we  have  a  Depart¬ 
ment  specially  devoted  to  supplying  whatever  may  be 
desired,  in  the  way  of  good  GUNS,  etc.,  of  any  and  all 
kinds;  Ammunition,  Equipments,  'Tents, 
Ilaminocks,  and  Camping;  Outfits  generally  ; 
Fishing  [Tackle,  Stuffed  Birds,  etc.,  etc.  In¬ 
formation  in  regard  to  all  these  matters  cheerfully  given. 
SHOT-GUNS. 

Muzzle-loading,  double-barrel,  London  make,  genuine  twist 


barrels . . $11.00 

Breech-loading,  double-barrel,  made  by  Wm.  Moore  &  Co., 
London,  twist  barrels,  12-bore,  $20 . 10-bore,  $20.75. 


Double  and  single  barrel  breech-loaders,  made  by  Rem¬ 
ington,  Parker,  Colt,  and  other  reliable  manufacturers. 

RIFLES. 

Remington's  New  Frontier  Rifle,  9  shots.  24-inch  barrel, 
uses  Government  cartridges  (45-caliber) . $22.00 

Also,  all  varieties  of  Rifles,  made  by  Remington,  Win¬ 
chester,  Sharp,  Ballard,  Smith  &  Wesson,  Stevens,  etc.,  in¬ 
cluding  Repeaters,  Hunting  and  Target  Rifles,  of  various 
calibers,  both  breech  and  muzzle  loaders. 

REVOLVERS. 

Excellent  5-shot, ,  guaranteed  Steel  Barrel  and  Cylinder, 
32  caliber,  for  long  or  short  Cartridge.  Sent  post-paid  by 

mail  for  $2.50 _ Also  a  22-caliber  Steel  Barrel  and  Cylinder, 

7-shot,  for  $1.25  by  mail. 

.Also  :  Remington’s,  Colt's,  Smith  &  Wesson’s,  and  all  the 
other  first-class  Revolvers,  from  $3  up  to  $.'5. 

AMMUNITION. 

Cartridges,  Brass,  and  Paper  Shells,  Caps,  Wads,  etc.,  ete. 

FISHING  TACKLE. 

Rods,  Reels,  Lines,  Hooks,  Artificial  Bait,  Flies,  Spoons, 
etc.  Tents,  Hammocks,  and  Camping  Out-fits  generally. 

STUFFED  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 
in  great  variety ;  also  Taxidermist’s  Supplies.  Skins  of  all 
kinds,  stuffed  and  mounted. 

13?"  All  residing  near,  or  visiting  the  city,  are  Invited  to 
call  and  see  the  stock. 

©JLW  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Illustrated  Sportsman’s  Catalogue  of  Books,  etc., 
mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  two  3-ceut  stamps. 

ORANGE  .TUDD  COMPANY, 

751  Broadway,  New  York, 
(Opposite  Astor  Place.) 
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Choice  collections  of  Dutch  Bulbous  Roots,  Plants,  Seeds, 
and  Small  Fruits,  for  fall  planting.  Our  Autumn  Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  above,  beautifully  Illustrated,  is  now  ready 
for  distribution,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

B.  K  BLISS  &  SONS, 

SEED,  PLANT,  Sc  I5TTi.lt  WAREHOUSE, 
P.O.  Dos  No.  4129.  34  Barclay  St,,  New  York. 


BULBOUS  ROOTS. 

Our  New  Autumn  Catalogue  of 
DUTCH  BULBS,  PEA  NTS,  and 
SI1IA  Li.  BRUITS,  beautifully  illus- 
irated,  Is  now  ready,  and  will  be  mailed  to 
all  applicants.  It  contains  a  complete  list 
and  represents  a  large,  well-grown  and 
selected  stock.  Our  Flower  Seed  List  will 
be  found  replete  with  the  best  strains  of 
Primula,  Calceolaria,  Pansy,  Smilax,  Apple 
Geranium,  and  other  Florist’s  Seeds  of 
new  crop. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

Seedsman  and  Florist, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


l§81.  -Is 

Is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants.  Address, 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Midi. 


The  Autumn  No.  of  Vick’s  Floral  Guide, 

Containing  descriptions  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies,  and 
all  Bulbs  and  Seeds  for  Fall  Planting  fn  the  Garden,  and 
for  Winter  Flowers  in  the  House— just  published  and  sent 
. —  VICK,  ~  '  '  ”  ” 


free  to  all.  Address,  JAMES 


,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


•New  and  Rare  Winter  Flower¬ 
ing  Plants.— New  Fruits, 
Dutch  Bulbs,  Ac. 

New  Pears,  new  Peaches,  new  Cherries,  new  Grapes,  new 
Strawberries,  &c.,  with  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit 
trees  shrubs  &c, 

Dl)TCH  BULBS.— Large  importations,  direct  from 
the  leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  quality  Bulbs.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Hot-house  plants,  Dracamas,  Crotons,  Orchids,  Winter 
Flowering  Plants,  Roses,  &c„  well  grown.  Cheap. 

Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


J.  M.  THORBURN  &  C©., 

15  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 

Will  mail  to  all  applicants  their  New  Descriptive  Cata- 


Ingtie  of  Imported  Dutch 

autumn  of  1881. 


5uibous  Roots,  for  the 


Special  rates  to  Florists  for  Lily  of  the  Valley  Pips, 
and  1, ilium  Caudidum,  etc. 


i--01d  and  New. 

The  Autumn  is  the  best  lime  to  plant  hardy  Roses.  Wc 
have  splendid  plants,  grown  in  open  ground,  on  own  roots 
and  budded,  one  year  old;  the  growth  this  season  is  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine.  New  Catalogue  sent  on  application. 
Mention  this  paper. 

ELLWMp^A^  Rochester,  E,  Y, 

The  extensive  assortment  of  the  best 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND  SIIMBS 

in  the  old  Nurseries  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  of 

r.  b.  parsons  &  co. 

Is  now  in  large  quantity  and  excellent  condition,  and  large 
Discounts  are  made  from  the  old  catalogue  prices  of 
very  many  kinds.  The  stock  includes  very  fine  STREET 
TREES,  the  best  Flowering  Shrubs,  Hydrangea  paniculata, 
Ampelopsis  Yeitchii,  and  the  finer  Clematis, &c.,m  quantity 
for  Dealers’  uses.  Camelias,  Hardy  and  Chinese  Azaleas, 
rare  Evergreens,  &c.  The  correspondence  of  large  buyers 
is  iuvited.  For  catalogues  address, 

A.  B.  CRANE,  Ext.,  Box  603,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


RUMSON  NURSERIES. 

SPECIALTIES 

FOR.  FALL  OF  1881. 

Peach  Trees,  American  Elm,  European 
Mt.  Ash,  Carolina  Poplars,  Willows  in 

variety.  Send  for  prices. 

B.  B.  HANCE,  Agent,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


Choice  Nursery  Stock, 

200,000  Peach  Tree?,  1  year  from  bud,  raised  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  Pits. 

125,000  Apple  Trees,  2  to  4  years  old. 

150,000  La  Versailles  Cherry  and  White  Grape 
Currants. 

25,000  Champion  Quince.  1  to  3  year9  old. 

250,000  Apple  Seedlings,  1  and  2  years  old. 

And  a  full  assortment  of  other  Nursery  Stock. 

This  stock  is  all  of  very  vigorous  and  thrifty  growth,  and 
is  first-class  in  every  respect.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  to 
all  customers.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Ct. 

FOREST  and  EVERGREEN  TREES, 

CataSpa  speciosa, 

EUROPEAN  LARCH.  WHITE  ASH,  NORWAY 
SPRUCE,  Etc,,  Etc. 

Largest  stock  in  America.  Forest  and  Evekgkeen 
Tree  Seeds.  Forest  Trees  by  mail. 

R.  DOUGLAS  &  SONS,  Waukegan,  Ills. 

Large  stock '“of 'pea'c iUand "apFle 

TREES,  and  other  FRUITS,  among  which  can 
be  found  varieties  suited  to  all  sections.  A  large  list  of 
long-keeping  Apples,  Kieffer  and  Leconte  Pears,  Grapes. 
Raspberries,  and  Strawberries,  in  large  or  small  lots.  I  also 
oiler  a  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock  at  low  rates.  Apples, 
Peaches,  Kiefier  and  Leconte  Pears  sent  by  mail.  Special 
rates  given  when  large  lots  are  wanted.  Catalogue,  showing 
bow  and  what  to  plant,  with  much  valuable  information, 
mailed  gratis  to  nil  who  applv  for  them. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Great  Northern  and 
Southern  Nurseries,  Wilmington.  Delaware. 

TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  DEALERS. 

SIAEtDY  CATAEaPA  l 

20,000  Catalpa  Speciosa.  from  6  to  8  feet,  for  sale  at  lowest 
prices.  For  particulars  address, 

CHARLES  BECK,  Chief  Gardener, 

National  Military  Home,  Dayton,  Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio. 

“ToresFtrees^’ 

TREE  SEEDLINGS,  SEEDS  nnd  EVER¬ 
GREENS  at  lowest  rates. 

Postals  cheerfully  answered.  Prices  free. 

W.  W.  JOHNSON, 
Snowflake,  Antrim  Co.,  Mich. 


Maryland  &  Delaware  nurseries. 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees.  Small  Fruit  Planls  and  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Address.  D.  S.  MYEli,  Bridgeville,  Del. 

Ilf  PLliUiMfiim. 

WINTER  BLOOMING  BULBS  and  PLANTS  can  be  se¬ 
lected  now  from  our  catalogue  ;  free. 

V.  H.  HALLOCK,  SON  &  THORPE, 

Queens,  New  York. 


Our  Illustrated  Catalogue 

BUMS 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING, 

SEEDS 

FOR  FALL  SOWING,  AND 

P5LANT8S 

FOR  WINTER  F  LOWERING, 
Ready  September  1st, 

Sent  FREE  on  application. 

PETER  HE1DERS0N  &  C0>, 

Seedsmen  &  Florists, 

85  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York, 


POMONA  NURSERY. 

100  ACRES  IN  SMALL  FRUITS. 

Manchester,  Mount  Vernon,  Bidwell,  Banieht 
and  other  choice  Strawberries.  Early  Wel6h, 
Queen,  Cuthhert,  and  Turner,  the  best  hardy 
Red  Raspberries.  Snyder,  Wallace,  and 
Taylor,  the  hardiest  and  most  productive 
Blackberries.  KIEFFER’S  HYBRID 
PEAR,  handsoue,  large,  good  quality, 
bears  young  and  abundantly.  “40  Years 
Among  Pears,’’  “40  Years  Among  Small 
Fruits  ” ;  either  for  15  cts ;  both  for  25  cts.  Catalogue  free. 

WM.  FAR  It  V,  fl’arry  P.  0.,  N.  J. 

BLOOMINGTON  (Phoenix)  NURSERY  AND 
GREENHOUSES.  Established  1852.  600 Acres.  IS 
Greenhouses.  Fruit  and  ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Grapes,  Bulbs,  Seedlings,  Hedge  Plants,  Small 
Fruits,  etc.  Priced  catalogue  for  Fall  of  1881  mailed  free. 

SIDNEY  TUTTLE,  Agt„  Bloomingtou,  III. 

THE  BIHQEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

BE'AUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 


SPLENDID  POT  PLANTS,  specially  prepared  for 
House  Culture  and  Winter  Eloom.  Delivered 
safely  by  mail,  postpaid,  at  all  post  offices. 

5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled, for  S I ; 

12  forS2 :  19  for  S3 ;  26f°rS4;  35forS5;  75for 
$10:  100  for  SIS,  We  C1VE  AWAY, in  Pre¬ 
miums  and  Extras,  more.  ROSES  than  most  es¬ 
tablishments  grow.  Our  NEW  CU1DE,  a  complete 
Treatise  on  IheBose.lOpp.elegantli/  illustrated  —  free  to  a'.' 

THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

Ease  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Po. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

ALL  LEADING  VARIETIES  IN  LARGE  SUPPLY. 
Warranted  true  to  name.  Prices  low.  Also  the  celebrated 

NEW  WHITE  GRAPE  PRENTISS. 

Also  Tubes,  Small  Fkuits,  etc. 

T.  S.  HUBBAR  D,  Fredouia,  N.  Y. 


Plants  of  Best  Quality. 
Warranted  true  to  name. 
Lowest  Prices,  and 
Largest  Assortment  of 
old  and  new  varieties.  At 
dozen  rates,  free  by  mail. 
Special  Attention  called 
to  Promising  Novelties.  Send  tor  Price-List.  Address, 
BUSH  Sc  SON  Sc  MEISSNER, 

BLSHBERG,  Jefferson  Co..  Mo. 


GRAPES 


TREES,  GRAPE  VIMES, 

SMALL  F’RUITS, 

Roses,  Bulbs,  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c.,  &c. 

The  most  complete  assortment  in  the  West.  A  fine  lot  of 
large  Ornamental  Trees  for  Street  and  Park  planting.  Price 
Lists  free.  28th  year.  400  acres.  18  Greenhouses.— THE 
8TORRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 

IMMENSE  STOCK.  OF 

American  Grape  Vines, 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Currant,  Blackberry,  and  Goose¬ 
berry  Plants.  Also  Thoroughbred  Land  and  Water  Fowls. 
Prices  low  and  Stock  Unsurpassed. 

_  GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

ft  D  A  D  C  VIMPC  from  White  Oak  Vine- 
v-t  lYrAiC,  V  I  IM  E.O  yards,  true  to  name  and 
■warranted  as  such.  Strictly  first-class.  Have  a  large  stock 
to  select  from.  Price-List  sent  to  all  applicants  free.  Best 
of  references  given  from  those  who  have  used  my  stock,  if 
wanted. 

EVERETT  BROWN,  Bluff  Point  P.  O.,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


It  is  manifest  that  from  GOOD  SEEDS 
ONLY  can  Good  Vegetables  be  obtained. 

The  character  of  LANDRETHS’  SEEDS 
has  been  substantiated  beyond  all  question. 
They  are  the  STANDARD  for  Quality. 
Over  1500  acres  in  Garden  Seed  Crops 
under  our  own  cultivation. 

Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  them  in  original 
sealed  packages,  or  drop  us  a  postal  card  for 
prices  and  Catalogue. 

Wholesale  trade  prices  to  dealers  on  application. 

Founded  1784.  DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS, 2 1  and  23  S.  Sixth  St., Philadelphia- 
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ml  lira  a  sower; 

For1  Sowing  all  varieties  of  Grain  and  Grass 
Seeds,  Phosphates  and  Fertilizers. 

I  No.  1,  or  Wagon  Machine, 
price,  £30,  sows  12  to  15  acres 
per  hour.  No.  2,  or  Hand, 
price,  §G,  from  4  to  6.  At  the 
same  time  sowing  better 
and  far  more  evenly  than 
by  hand  or  any  other 
method. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


BENSON,  IATILE  &  CO.,  PMIa.,  Pa. 


Mill 


Special  Terms  for  Potted]  Plants  in  October. 

Layers  ready  in  quantity.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant  in  the 
South.  The  Manchester  Strawberry  and  Cuthbert 
Raspberry  a  specialty  Also  a  superb  stock  of  Currant  and 
Gooseberry  Bushes,  Blackberry  and  Grape  Vines.  x’"" 
is  by  far  the  best  time  to  plant.  North  and  South  wi 
above  are  combined  the  most  lib-  6^ 

eral  offors  ever  made.  Send  for  cata-  j|s  g® 


Fall 
With  the 


logue.  Address, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson ,  N.  Y.  ' 


Strawberry  Plants, 

POTTED  AND  LAYER, 

For  summer  and  fall  plant¬ 
ing.  Also  other  Plants, 
Vines,  Trees,  etc. 
Catalogues  froc. 

J.  S.  COLLINS, 

Moorcstown,  N.  J. 


My  new  Circular  of  the  SEW 
sorts  and  the  OLD 

FREE  to  ALL 


SEND 

NOW. 


1C  itLi  H 

sTRfWBpSNTS. 

information,  and  B  offers  all  kinds  of 
SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS  at  reasonable  prices. 
CEORCE  S.  WALES,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

The  Meal  Strawberry,  Legal  Tender, 

Mr.  Felton’s  best  and  most  successful  new  seedling,  will 
be  offered  by  subscription.  Orient  and  Patent  Gloss, 
a  grand  success  the  past  season,  potted  plants  now  ready. 
Early  Prolific  and  Reliance  Raspberries,  Mile  ahead. 
We  have  20  acres  now  in  bearing.  All  the  newest  and  best 
varieties  of  small  fruit  plants,  Prentiss  and  other  choice 
Grape  Vines,  Trees,  etc.,  etc.,  at  your  urices.  Price  list  free. 

J.  Cl.  GIBSON,  Woodb.ury,  N.  J. 

KIRKWOOD,  Mount  Vernon,  Orient,  Satin  Gloss,  and  the 
Coming  Market  Berry,  FINCHE’S  GREAT  PROLIFIC, 
strong,  pure.  Plants  potted  ready  fur  shipment  now.  All 
other  Strawberries.  Potted  or  Layer  Plants.  150,000  Peach 
Trees,  including  Waterloo  Peach,  '’Small  Fruits,"  and  Osage 
Orange,  Specialties ;  200  acres  in  Trees  and  Plants.  Nursery 
esta’al835.  Price-list  free.  J.  Pkeklns,  Moorestown,  N.J. 

~\T UR SE R ViltEN  and  dealers  send  for  terms  of  the 
Duchess  Grape  for  fall  and  spring. 

‘  SON,  ~- 


A.  J.  CAY  WOOD  & 


Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


\Kf  ANTED— Honest,  Capable  Men,  to  sell  Trees,  Shrubs, 
it  Grape  Vines,  Roses, &c.  Nonrevious  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Salary  &  expenses  paid.  J.  F.  Le  Clare.  Rochester ,N.Y. 

KIEFFER  PEARS,  Queen  Raspberries,  Sharpless 
Strawberries,  Apple  trees,  Peach  trees,  Grapevines,  &c. 
S.  C.  DeCOu.  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.J. 


Carpenter  Saws 

Or  aDv  other  kind,  you  can  file  yourself  with  our  New 
Machine  so  that  it  will  cut  Better  than  Fver.  The 
teeth  will  ail  remain  of  equal  size  and  shape.  Sent  free 
on  Receipt  of  $4.50  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Illustrated  Circulars  free.  Address 

E.  ROTH  &  BRO„  New  Oxford,  Pa, 

PENSIONS 

Secured.  Also  Bounty,  Back-pay,  Increase  of  Pensions.  New 
and  Honorable  Discharges,  Patents,  &c.  Thousands  entitled. 
New  Laws.  Now  is  the  time  !  Do  not  delay !  Soldiers,  Wid¬ 
ows,  Children, Parents,  Brothers  and  Sisters  entitled.  Have 
your  claim  investigated.  Apply  at  once,  send  two  stamps 
for  blanks  and  instructions,  complete,  to— 

.JENKINS  A.  FITZGERALD,  U.  S.  Claim  and  Patent 
Attorney,  P.  O.  Box  524,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Plants  of  all  the  good,  old  and  new  varieties  ol 
SUSA  LL  FRUITS,  of  the  very  best  quality,  at 

fair  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  gratis. 

J.  rjrs  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

fmitsT 

A  large  stock  of  all  the  Best  Varieties  of  Peaches,  suitable 
for  all  sections  (over  60  varieties).  Other  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Small  Fruit  Plants  and  Vines,  and  General 
Nursery  Products,  at  low  rates.  All  packed  to  carry  safely, 
free  of  charge.  Send  for  Circular  of  Prices,  etc.  CHAS. 
BLACK  &  BRO.,  Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

The  Small  Fruit  Chilturist, 

Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller,  so  long  known  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  world,  is  the  recognised  living  authority 
ou  Small  Fruits.  He  has  rewritten  his  Volume, 
entitled,  “Small  Fruit  Cnlturist,”  bringing 
everything  down  to  the  present  time. 

This  Volume,  which  is  alluded  to  elsewhere,  is 
both  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  work  of  the 
kind  ever  published. 


Farmers^ 

Planters^ 

DEALERS  EWERYWHERE 


Should  ■  have  a  copy  of 

“EVERYTHING™ 


63  Illustrated  Pages  of  Improved  Implements,  Machines, 
etc.,  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Household.  Adapted  to  every 
Country  in  the  World.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

Our  “  A.  K.  C.”  CORN  SIIELLER  the  Best 
ever  Sold. 

Also  “A.  B.  C.”  HAY  AND  ENSILAGE  CUT¬ 
TERS. 

A,  R,  COBIIT  Sc  CO., 

197  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


WELL  BORING, 


ARTESIAN  WELL 
DRILLING  &  ftilN- 
ERAL  PROSPECT- 
,  ING  MACHINERY, 
and  how  to  use,  is  fully  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recoinmonded 
by  the  “American Agriculturist 99  iu  the  November  Number  1879. 
Page  465.  Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  worked  by  iriatij  horse  or 
6l?\m  power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer. and  very  profitable.  Can  get  good  wells  iu  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  tho  names  of  men  that  need  wells.  Send  for 
illustrated  price-list  and  terms  to  Agents.  Address, 

Piercs  Woll  Excavator  Co.,  23  Eooa  Street,  KewTork,  U.  S.  A. 


Bowker’s 

Phosphate 

FOR  WHEAT  AND  FALL  CROPS. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK  and  BOSTON. 


METROPOLITAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  WORKS. 

Farm  Implements  C 

and  Fertilizers. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano  t 
Standard.  No.  t  Peruvian,  l.ubotj 
brand.—  Russel  Coe’s  Super¬ 
phosphate  of  Lime. 

Complete  Manures, 
Metropolitan  Fertilizer, 
Pure  Ground  Bone. 

Sold  at  lowest  trade  price,  by  tno  ton 
or  cargo.  Send  for  1331  Pamphlet 
II.  85.  GRIFPISG, 

No.  70  Cortlandt  Street, 
New  York  City. 


The  SEDGWICK 


STEEL  WISE  FENCE. 

Is  the  only  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use.  Being  a 
strong  net-work  without  barbs,  it.  will  turn  dogs,  pigs,  poul¬ 
try, as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock, without  danger  to  either 
fence  or  stock.  It  is  just  the  fence  for  farmers,  gardeners, 
stock-raisers,  and  railroads ;  very  desirable  for  lawns,  parks, 
or  cemeteries.  As  it  is  covered  with  rust-proof  paint  it  will 
last  a  lifetime.  It  is  superior  to  boards  in  every  respect, 
and  far  better  than  barbed  wire.  We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial, 
knowing  it  will  wea  r  itself  into  favor.  The  Sedgwick 
gates,  made  of  wrought,  iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all 
competition  in  neatness,  lightness,  strength,  and  durability. 
We  also  make  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  ALL 
IRON  Automatic  or  Self-opening  Gate.  Ask  hardware 
dealers,  or  for  price  list  and  particulars  address 

SEDGWICK-  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


My  Fence  can  be  built  without  digging 
post  holes,  and  costs  25  cts.  a  rod  less 
than  post  and  board.  It  is  self-support¬ 
ing,  is  not  patented,  and  my  treatise  on 
fencing  not  only  illustrates  and  de¬ 
scribes  it,  but  also  describes  all  the  new 
kinds  of  fence,  and  will  save  $25.00  on 
every  100  rods  built.  Send  30  cts.  for  it, 
and  I  will  mail  with  it  your  choice 
of  one  of  the  following  Premiums: 
No.  1, 1  Dozen  paper  hankerchiefs  :  No. 
2,  Kendall  s  Horse  Book,  100  p.p. ;  No.  3, 
The  Sucker's  Visit  to  Mammoth  Cave, 
64  p.p.;  No.  4,  A  Two-foot  Boxwood 
der  bv  numbers.  Address, 

F.  BROWN,  Box  75,  (Oxford,  Ohio. 


Folding  Rule.  Or 

WALDO 


CIVSE 


PULVERIZING 


HARROW, 


s 

f|  Clod  Crustier  and  ILeveler. 

A  JL  The  best  tool  in  the  world  for  preparing  seed  bed  for 
^mn-winter  grain. 

Especially  adapted  to  hard  clay  where  other  Harrows 
utterly  fail. 

M.4SIS  SC  »»©.,  Manufacturers, 
Ilarrisbnrg,  Pa.,  &  24  College  Place,  New  York. 

— — pmmb— b—  BMBmamaBBtaiaBaBBtaHamHamaBaBn 

HALL’S  IPJATEENTT 

Husking  Gloves  and  Husking  Pins, 


No.  48  Riveted  Husking  Gloves,  Extra  Shielded,  com¬ 
plete  protection  from  wear,  per  pair . $1.75 

No.  50  Laced  Husking  Gloves,  Shielded .  1.50 

No.  52  *■  “  “  not  Shielded .  1.25 

No.  54  Boys  “  “  “  “  1.00 

No.  60  Husking  Pins,  15  cts  ,  or  2  for .  25 

No.  65  “  “  and  Finger  Cot .  20 

No.  10  “  “  and  Thumb  Attachment .  25 

Anv  of  above  described  will  be  sent  by  mail  on  receipt 
of  price  to  any  address.  Ask  your  merchant  for  them  or 
send  to  HALL  <fc  ROSS  HUSKING  GLOVE  CO., 
145  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago 


TAYLOR  1,2,  AM)  4-HORSE  POWER, 

Nuns  Feed  Mills,  Feed 
Cutters,  ShellPi‘8,  Ele¬ 
vators,  Churns.  Saws, 
Pumps, etc.  Overhead, 
out  of  dirt  and  snow. 
Simplest,  cheapest, 
best.  Dealers  in  Ma¬ 
chines  of  nil  kinds. 
Send  for  circulars  to 
TAYLOR  HORSE 
POWER  COM P ANY 
First  Premium  everywhere.  23  South  Canal  St.,  Chicago 

The  “PEMSYLVA1HA”  ’ 

Force  Feed  4*  It  AIN  IMSIILILS 

can  always  be  relied  upon.  Special  attention  is  called  to 
our  Fertilizer  Attachment,  which  is  a  positive  fVJrce 
feed,  and  warranted  to  sow  with  ABSOLUTE  CF.RTAINTY 
where  all  others  fail ;  also  to  the  PENNA.  ADJUSTABLE 
DRILL,  which  possesses  every  feature  of  any  ordinary 
Drill,  BESIDE  the  advantage  of  sowing  both  seed  and  fer¬ 
tilizers  THREE  OTHER  WAYS. 

Simple  in  construction,  reasonable  in  price,  and  a  model 
of  completeness. 

In  sending  for  circular,  please  request  our  Drill  Circular. 
Address,  PENNA.  AGRL.  WORKS,  York,  Penna. 


Fit  all  drill  boots,  run  level,  cut;! at 
bottom  furrows,  cover  with  mellow  soil, 
aud  instead  of  crowding  the  seed  iuto 
narrow  rows  but  ono  inch  in  width , 
scatter  it  3%,  4><L  and  5  ins. ;  the  plants 
thus  standing  wider  apart,  have  more 
ROOM  TO  STOOL,  derive  more 
nourishment  from  the  soil,  be¬ 
come  more  vigorous,  and  pro¬ 
duce  better  developed 
average  heads.  Suc¬ 
cessfully  used  in  15 
.States,  on  21  different  makes  of 
_ _ drills.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cir¬ 
cular  with  Testimonials  to  J.  A.  «J4>NES»  York,  Pa. 

Adjustable  drills,  to  which  these  points  are  especially  adapted, 
manufactured  at  the  Pbnna.  Agricultural  Works,  York,  Pa. 
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THE  MASSILLON  PONY  MILL 

STRICTLY  PORTABLE. 


Supplies  a  long  felt  want.  100  Sold  In 
Sdinety  Days. 

Every  owner  of  a  Farm  Engine  located  in  moderately 
timbered  country  can  find  profitable  employment  the 
year  round  by  purchasing  one  of  these  Mills. 

Every  owner  of  a  timbered  lot  is  interested  in  having 
one  of  these  Mills  in  his  neighborhood.  No  more  haul¬ 
ing  logs  to  mill.  All  the  waste  saved. 

Write  for  Circulars  and  Price  Lists,  and  address  of 
nearest  Agent.  [Name  this  Paper.] 

RUSSELL  &  Massillon,  0. 


Mount;  CH j  Fees!  Mill® 

OUR  LATEST  INVENTION. 

The  most  rapid  grinder  ever 
made.  We  make  the  only  Corn  and 
Cob  Mill  with  Cast  Cast-Siteel 
Grinders.  If  we  fall  to  furnish 


proof,  will  give  you  a  Mill.  10 
different  styles  and  sizes.  The  only 
%  Mill  that  sifts  the  Meal.  We  also 
III  make  the 

Celebrated  Big  Giant. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 

=S.  A.  FIKL1)  &  CO.,  $1.  ff.owis,  Mo. 

hamT^Tpower 


CORN  S  HELLERS. 

Horse  Powers  and  Jacks  for  Farm,  Jobbing,  Mill,  and 
Warehouse  work.  For  circulars  and  prices,  address 
Sandwich  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sandwich,  Illinois. 

. . . 

FARM  &  FEED  MILLS 

The  Cheapest  and  Best. 

Will  Crush  and  Grind  Any  thing. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE, 

Address  L.J.  MILLER  ,  Cincinnati,  0. 


THE  “ CENTENNIAL ” 


FANNING  MILL. 

The  Best  Mill  in 
the  Would.  It  sep¬ 
arates  Oats,  Cockle, 
and  all  foul  stuff 
from  Wheat.  Is  also 
a  perfect  cleaner  of 
Flax,  Timothy, 
Clover,  and  al!  kinds 
of  seeds.  The  great 
improvement  over 
other  mills  is  that  it 
has  two  shoes.  It  is 
especially  adapted 
for  warehouse  U6e. 
Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular  anp  Price 
List.  Liberal  die 
count  to  dealers. 

Address,  S.  FREE 
MAN  &  SON,  Ra 


cine,  Wis. 


Send  for 
Descriptive 
Catalogue 


UNIOU  RAILWAY 

HORSE  POWER 

Threshees  and  Separators. 

These  Powers  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  produce  more  power 
with  less  elevation  than  any 
other  Railway  Power. 

WM.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO., 
2101  Germantown  Ave., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  manufacturers  of  the 
^  PREMIUM  FARM  GRIST 
MILL. 


HEEBNER’S  LEVEL  TREAI)  HORSE 
POWER  WITH  SPEED  REGULATOR. 


Heebner's  Improved  Spittle  Giant  Tin resli- 
inn  itlaelsiiie. 

“  Union”  Feed  Cutter,  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Machine,  etc., 
Send  for  Catalogue.  llocbiier  &  Sons, 

Lansdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


ENSILAGE 


Ross  Slant  &  Little  Giant 

CUTTERS. 

For  Ensilage  and  Lane  Stool  Raisers, 

OF  (M1EMSE  SIZE,  WEIGHT, 
STRENGTH,  AS\?D  CAPACITY. 
Guaranteed  the  Best  Cutter  for  the  Business. 

Semi  for  Circulars  to 

E„  W_  ROSS  a,  €0., 

FULTON,  N.  Y. 
THE  BELLE  CITY 

Map  &  Feel  Caller. 

Best  Ensilage  and  Feed  Cutter 
in  use. 

Cuts  All  Kinds  of  Feed. 

Strong,  Durable.  Can  be  run  by 
Wind  Power.  It  lias  no  equal. 

Send  for  Circular  and  name 
this  paper. 

DA VI!)  LAWTON, 

Racine,  Wis. 


BALDWIN'S  Ensilage  Cutter, 

SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 

Only  three  Feed  Gears. 

Thoroughly  tested  during  the 
season  of  1879  and  1880  and  proved 
a  grand  success.  Fitted  with 
Patent  Safety  Balance  Wheel.  See 
June  No  .American  Agriculturist. 
Send  for  circular  containing  full 


r4H!!p' 


description, prices, and  testimoni¬ 
als.  C.  PIERPONT  &  CO.,  1 
New  Haven,  conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


ENSILAGE  POWER 

Eureka  Engine  and  Boiler  is  just  the  thing— Safe, 
Convenient,  Durable. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

EUEEIiA  IRON  HOOFING  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


CURRIER'S  PATENT  ROOFING, 

19  EAST  SECOND  ST..  CINCINNATI. 

Monarch  and  Young  America 
CORN  &  COB  MILLS. 

Only  Mills  made  with 
Cast  Cast-steel  Grinders. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  in 
use  for  all  purposes.  Will  grind 
faster, run  easier .andwear  long¬ 
er.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Also  Corn  Shelters,  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  Cider  Mills.  Send  for  cir¬ 
culars  and  prices. 

Manufactured  by 
WHITMAN  AGRICULT’L  CO. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


(MjPltf.;? 


BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO, 

SEND  SYRACU£?£-N' Y- 

h  F0R 

Circular. 


Branch  Office,  15  Park  How,  Sew  York. 

Best  ma«St\.  Runs  with  less  wind 
)and  has  more  power  than  any 
other.  Never  blows  down.  Ten 
ft.  Mill  &55.  Warranted  for  5  3rears.  Pull 
description  free.  I®.  Mix, 


RON 
WIND 


TURBINE 
ENGINE. 
STRONG. 
DURABLE,, 

Best  iu  the 

WORLD. 


v  A  BUCKEYE  Force  PUMP 

i  NEVER  FREEZES  in  WINTER 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

MAST,  FOOS  (JO. 
SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

Send  for  Price-List  and  Circulars. 

HABXADAf 

STAJifiiJA.K©  WMB  MlI.Ii, 

VICTOR  SOUS  AT 

ii8a.„  1 376— Paris,  1878 

25  Years  in  Use. 
GUARANTEED  SUFERIOR 

To  any  other  Windmill  Made. 

17  Sizes — 1  Man  to  45  Horse  Power. 

Adopted  by  the  leading  R.  R.  Co.’s  and  by 
the  U.  S.  Government  at  Forts  and 
Garrisons. 

83,500,000  worth  now  iu  Use. 

Send  for  Catalogue  “A.” 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co., 

Batavia,  Ill, 


For  Farmers,  Dairymen,  Garden¬ 
ers,  Florists,  Country  or  Suburban 
Residences,  or  any  place  where 
large  amounts  of  water  aTe  re¬ 
quired. 

Our  ten  jrcars’  experience,  backed 
by  a  perfect  "WIND  MILL, 

and  our  experienced  mechanics  to 
erect  them,  warrant  us  in  taking 
contracts  to  force  water  from 
Springs  or  Wells  to  any  point,  or  as 
many  points  as  are  required.  Write 
for  prices,  stating  nature  of  work 
you  want  done  to 
B.  S.  WILLIAMS  «fc  CO. 

Factory :  KALAMAZOO,  Mtou. 
New  York  Office: 

22’ College  Place, 
Churchville,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 
15  Public  Lauding,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


€a*offl9s  Improved 

IRON  WIND  ENGINE 


Manufactured  by 

E.  C.  LEFEEL, 

Also  Dealer  in  Pumps, 
Tanks,  Pipes,  Corn  Sheilers, 
Corn  Grinders,  Power  Con¬ 
verters, with  both  Lever  and 
Eotary  Motion  Applied  to 
Wind  Mill  Power, and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Wind 
Engine  Machinery. 

Send  for  Circular. 
SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


THE  CHAMPION 
WIND  MILL  POWER, 
The  Best  in  the  World. 

It  is  perfectly  self-regulating,  and  presents  no 
unnecessary  surface  to  the  wind.  Pronounced 
by  millwrights  and  mechanics  to  be  superior 
to  all  other  mills  made.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
have  investigated  the  Champion.  All  in- 
)vip,j  foi  mation  regarding  the  mill  free. 
POWELL  &  DOUGLAS,  Waukegan,  III. 

TH E  © LD WeL  1  ABLE  STOVE iT 

We  manufacture  the  Old  Reliable,  well 
known  Solid  Wheel  Stover  Wind  Mill,  and 
O.  E.  Wingei ’s  Improved  Double  Feed 
Grinders  which  are  operated  by  pumping 
windmills,  and  by  belt  or  sweep ;  novel  and 
perfect  rapid  grinding  mills  for  grinding 
all  kinds  of  grain.  Also  a  new  design  dou¬ 
ble  coffee  and  spice  mills,  door  springs, 
flour  sifters,  and  light-running  corn-shel- 
lers.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  catalogue. 
E.  B  WINGER,  Successor  to  Stover 
Wind  Engine  Co.,  Freeport,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  PERKINS’ 

WIND  MILL. 

Was  the  first  solid  Wheel  Wind 
Mill  that  governed  itself  success¬ 
fully.  The  Best  in  the  market 
for  the  last  10  years.  For  Beauty, 
Strength,  Durability,  and  Power  it  has  no 
equal.  Warranted  to  stand  any  storm  in 
which  other  substantial  buildings  stand. 
Send  for  circular  with  full  description  and 
prices.  Perkins’  Wind  Mill  dt  Axe 
Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 
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THIS  WILL  HAKE  YOUK  GOOD  WIPE  HAPPY. 


With  it  she  can  extract  the  juice  from 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Cranberries 
Huckleberries,  Gooseberries,  Elderber¬ 
ries,  Blackberries,  Cherries,  Currants, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Tomatoes,  Pineapples,  1 
Pears,  Quinces,  Gra¬ 
pes,  Apples,  &c. 

It  discharges 
perfectly  DR  Y 

fflfSeeds 

It  wastes  nothing.  ||  and 

A 

valuable  | 

RECIPE 
BOOK 


Most  Hardware  Merchants  keep  them, 
and  we  prefer  your  purchasing  of 
them,  butifyou  can’t  find  one,  send 
your  money  to  us,  and  we’ll  send  it 
to  you  by  the  next  EAST  TRAIN. 
And  then  your  GOOD  WIFE  can  make 
you  happy  with  WINES,  JELLIES,' 
FRUIT  BUTTERS,  &  SYRUPS, 

from  anything 

I  WITH  JUICE  IN  IT. 


THE 

<A#PR1CE 

Y©0;^3-00 

can’t  afford  to  do  without  it. 

has  mo  equate 

ENTERPRISE  MANUFACTURING  CO.  of  PA., 

Third  and  Dauphin  Streets,  Philadelphia. 


is  given 

FREE: 

to  every  customer. 

As  a  Liard  press  it 


MENTION  THIS  PAPER. I 


MAHER  &  OROSH,  Hand  Forged,  Warranted  BFTCIIER  KNIVES. 


Blades  are  hand  forged  from  double  refined  Shear  Steel ;  any  soft  or  flawy  will  be  replaced  free.  Price,  post-paid  to 
nny  address:  6-inch  blade,  50c.;  6-inch  Sticking  Knife,  60c.;  6-inch  Skinning  Knife,  Chicago  Stock  Yard  Pattern,  75c. 
Razor  Steel  Pocket  Knives,  every  blade  warranted,  aud  replaced  free,  if  soft  or  flawy,  1  blade,  25c.;  medium  2 
blade,  50c. ;  extra  heavy  2  blade,  75c ;  Our  Best  2  blade,  $1.  40-page  list  sent  free.  Agents  wanted.— Address,  MAHER 
&  GROSH,  Cutlers,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Has  taken  Thirty  Highest  Prizes,  three  Gold  Medals 
at  World’s  Fairs.  Is  prepared  In  vegetable  oil,  used  to  color 
the  finest  butter  made  in  Europe,  and  fast  superseding 
all  other  Coloring  In  America.  Does  not  color  the  butter¬ 
milk,  makes  butter  beautiful,  greatly  enhances  Us  value. 
No  alkali  used.  One  dozen  bottles,  with  directions  for 
making  finest  butter,  free  to  druggists  or  dealers. 
HANSEN’S  LIQUID  CHEESE  COLOR  and 
.  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  RENNET  :  No  Manufac¬ 
turer  or  Repacker  of  Butter  can  afford  to  neglect  these 
'Danish  preparations.  GANG  PRESSES  and  SELF¬ 
BANDAGING  CHEESE  HOOPS  t  All  royalties  paid  by  us.  Inventors  and  Manufacturers  of  very  best  Apparatus 
for  making  Butter  ana  Cheese.  Acid  Butter-milk  and  Skim  Milk  saved— “ANTI-HUFF”  EXTRACT,  a  great  suc¬ 
cess,  makes  finest  Skim-Milk  Cheese.  Send  for  new  Circular. 

WHITMAN  &  BURRELL,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


HANSEN’S  DANISH  LIQUID 

BUTTER  COLOR! 


TEXAS 

ARKAKTSAS  LOUISIANA. 

CHEAP  HOMES  FOR  ALL! 

50,000  Laborers  can  get  Immediate  Employment,  at  Good  Wages, 
on  Farms  and  Railroads  in  Texas  alone. 


THE  SOUTH-WESTERN  IMMIGRATION  CO. 

Will  mail  on  application,  free  of  cost,  postage  prepaid,  books  with  maps,  giving  reliable  information  of 
Texas,  Arkansas,  or  Western  Louisiana.  Those  meditating  a  change  to  a  new  country,  please  address 

J.  N.  VICTOR,  Eastern  Manager,  243  Broadway,  New  York.  B.  G.  DUVAL,  Sec’y,  Austin,  Tex. 

Foreign  Office WM.  W.  LANG,  Pres.,  Leadenhall  House,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.  C.,  Eng. 


J.  C.  VAUGHAN, 

42  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago, 

Importer  and  Dealer  in  all  kinds  of  Flower  Bulbs,  Lilies, 
Dried  Grasses,  Flowers,  Baskets,  etc.,  at  wholesale  and 
retail.  Write  to  him  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

HAND  BONE  ANd’sHELL  MILL,! 

Patented,  August  30th,  1881.  Price  $5. 
Testimonials  furnished. 

Frank  Wilson,  45  Delaware  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

KCONOMA  WASHER  CUTTER. 

(Pat.  July  15,  1879).  Cute  Washers  of 
Leather  or  Rubber  for  carriages,  wagons, 
mowing  machines,  and  small  machinery, 
-from  y2  to  5  inches  in  diameter.  The  best 
and  cheapest  Washer  Cutter  made.  Sent 
by  mail,  prepaid  to  any  address,  on  receipt 
of  50  cents.  Liberal  discount  to  Agents. 
WILLARD  BROS.  &  BARTLEY, 

Cleveland,  Q. 


JIB 


NATURAL,  HEALTHY  PEACH  SEED. 

We  have  secured  about  all  the  crop  of  Fine  Natural  Peach 
Seed,  grown  in  the  counties  of  Accomac  and  Northampton, 
Va.  This  seed  we  have  used  for  years,  and  know  it  »  all 
right.  No  Disease,  or  Budded  Fruit  in  that  section.  Stock 
limited,  prices  reasonable.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list  to 
CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO.,  Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.J. 

SUPERB  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE, 

AUTUMN  EDITION. 

Just  issued,  for  Farmers,  Stock-raisers,  Gardeners,  House¬ 
keepers,  for  Florists,  Fruit-growers,  Architects,  and 
Artisans.  Describes  all  the  leading  works  published  on 
these  subjects.  Elegantly  illustrated  with  more  than  125 
engravings.  Contains  80  pages,  making  a  beautiful  pic¬ 
ture  hook.  The  new  edition  contains  very  handsome 
illustrations  of  animals,  birds,  plants,  buildings,  farm 
scenes,  etc.,  etc.  Sent  free  on  receipt  of  5  cents  for  postag 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

Publishers  of  Rural  Books, 
751  Broadway,  New  York. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  uifiicli  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


In  justice  to  tlie  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  wlio  bave  beeu  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  tliosc  tvlio  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  hack 
numbers  containing-  what  is  wanted. 

Hack  numbers  of  tlie  “  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  “  Basket  ”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  he  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  31.50  per  volume. 


The  German  Edition.— All  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  reproduced  in  the  German  Edition.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

Hound  fOpies  of  volume  39,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  hack  to  Yol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  hound,  with 
gilt  backs;  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.30 
if  to  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’ Notes,  on  last  page. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members  ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus :  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00 ;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 

Terms  to  New  SoulU  Wales,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  Africa,  etc. — To  several  in¬ 
quirers.  Under  the  latest  revision  of  the  Postal  Union 
Regulations  the  price  of  tlie  American  Agriculturist 
(either  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
prepaid  through,  will  be  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to 
all  others  embraced  in  tlie  General  Postal  Union.  The 
simplest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  London,  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  These  can  be  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  a 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rates  (postage  included),  see  page  426,  aud 
reckon  22  cents  to  tlie  shilling  sterling. 

Henderson’s  Hand-Book  of  Plants,  by 

Peter  Henderson.  This  work  is  intended  as  a  reference 
book  for  florists  and  others,  or  a  dictionary  of  plants.  It 
gives  brief  descriptions  of  the  various  genera  of  the 
plants  in  cultivation,  their  native  countries,  history  of 
their  introduction,  etc.  A  large  share  of  such  a  work 
must,  of  course,  be  a  compilation  ;  its  greatest  value  will 
be  found  in  its  cultural  directions,  which,  as  they  are 
drawn  from  the  author’s  wide  and  successful  experience, 
will  be  acceptable  not  only  to  amateurs,  but  to  profes¬ 
sional  florists,  as  with  reference  to  the  more  important 
commercial  plants,  this  is  given  at  length.  Another 
valuable  feature  of  the  work,  is  the  special  attention 
given  to  common  names.  A  large  share  of  the  work  is 
occupied  by  a  glossary,  which,  besides  defining  terms, 
gives  various  articles  on  implements,  insects,  and  other 
matters  not  included  in  the  body  of  the  work.  That  the 
work  contains  much  that  is  valuable,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  how  far  it  meets  the  author's  own  idea,  in 
supplying  “a  concise  and  comprehensive  dictionary  of 
plants,”  can  only  be  ascertained  after  it  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  test  of  usage.  Price,  by  mail,  $3.00. 

Kerosene  Barrels. — Replies  continue  to  come  to 
our  request,  that  (hose  who  had  successfully  cleaned  oil- 
barrels,  would  give  their  experience.  Mrs.  "  M.  E.  C.,” 
Orange  Co.,  Fla.,  writes:  “For  the  last  six  months  I 
have  used  a  kerosene  barrel— well  charred  in  the  burn¬ 
ing — for  drinking  water,  and  would  not  hesitate  to  use 
it  for  syrup  or  molasses.  We  commenced  using  it  at 
once,  without  lengthy  soaking.” 

Trouble  witk  Elm  Trees. — “F.  R.,”  Best,  N. 
C.  The  leaf  has  several  of  the  Oocksoomb  Elm  Galls  ; 
these  curious  excrescences  are  caused  by  a  small  fly. 
Pemphigus  ulmicola.  We  have  not  known  of  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  prevent  their  attacks. 
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Rearing  and  Training  of  Children. 

BT  MRS.  E.  II.  RELAND,  AUTHOR  OF  “FARM  HOMES,  IN¬ 
DOORS  AND  OUT-DOORS.” 

Every  mother  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
easier  to  keep  children  well  than  it  is  to  cure  them 
after  they  become  ill.  A  few  simple  rules,  faith¬ 
fully  and  unflinchingly  observed,  would  banish 
nine-tenths  of  the  sicknesses  among  children  that 
too  often  lead  to  fatal  results. 

Give  them  in  the  first  place  plenty  of  love — ex¬ 
pressions  of  love  !  Oftentimes  fathers  and  mothers 
deeply  love  their  children,  yet  show  such  little 
evidence  of  affection  that  the  children  are  apt  to 
have  a  forlorn  feeling  that  it  doesn’t  exist  at  all. 
An  occasional  word  of  praise,  a  caress,  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  sympathy — these  are  as  necessary  to  healthy 
and  happy  child-life  as  summer  showers  to  growing 
vines.  Especially  bear  this  in  mind— they  should 
never  go  to  bed  cold,  or  hungry,  or  unhappy. 

Let  them  have  plenty  of  healthy  and  palatable 
food,  at  regular  hours.  Small  children  should  have 
a  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  or  an  apple,  or  some 
simple  “bite,”  half  way  between  meals,  and  nothing 
more  in  the  way  of  lunches.  It  is  the  constant 
nibbling  and  “piecing”  that  does  harm.  Never 
force  a  child  to  eat  anything  he  has  a  real  dislike 
for.  When  plain  food  is  declined  because  of  the 
more  tempting  dessert  ahead,  it  is  a  different  affair; 
but  I  have  seen  little  children  compelled  to  eat 
things,  when  every  mouthful  would  be  swallowed 
with  tremendous  effort  and  genuine  disgust.  Some 
of  us  have  an  utter  abhorrence  of  onions  or  toma¬ 
toes,  or  codfish,  or  some  article  of  food  that  ought 
to  be  relished.  How  would  we  like  to  have  some 
mighty  giant  put  such  food  on  our  plates,  and  com¬ 
pel  us  to  eat  it  amid  wild  flourishes  of  his  knotted 
club  ?  Would  we  sweetly  feel  that  the  dear  giant 
knew  what  was  best  for  us,  and  proceed  to  swallow 
every  mouthful  ?  or  would  we  say  to  ourselves — 
“  We’ll  eat  it,  because  we  must,  but  we  hate  it  all 
the  same,  and  we  hate  you,  too  !  ”  Children  have 
as  much  right  to  their  likes  and  dislikes  as  we  have 
to  ours. 

Thorough,  all-over  baths  should  be  given  to  the 
little  people  once  a  week,  at  least,  and  in  summer 
oftener.  They  should  be  given  in  comfortable 
rooms,  out  of  draughts,  and  the  water  should 
never  be  colder  than  new  milk.  Rub  the  skin 
thoroughly  dry  with  coarse  soft  towels,  and  put  ou 
the  night-dresses  or  clothing  immediately.  Often 
severe  colds  and  fever  attacks  can  be  broken  up  by 
giving  the  bath  as  warm  as  it  can  be  borne,  putting 
the  child  comfortably  in  bed,  laying  a  handkerchief 
wrung  from  cold  water  on  the  forehead,  or  wherever 
the  ache  is,  and  giving  him  all  the  cold  water  and 
pounded  ice  that  he  wants.  One  mother  writes  that 
she  has  never  had  any  serious  sickness  in  her  family 
of  five  children.  At  the  first  complaints  of  head¬ 
ache,  thirst,  weariness,  and  “toothache  in  the  legs  ” 
— as  our  little  girl  called  it — she  undresses  and 
gently  bathes  the  child,  puts  on  a  warm,  comfort¬ 
able  wrapper,  and  lays  him  in  bed,  rubbing  the 
“  tootaclie  ”  with  her  hands  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
perhaps  staying  to  tell  a  pleasant  story  or  to  sing  a 
lullaby,  if  the  child  is  small.  If  she  must  attend 
to  housework,  she  leaves  the  bedroom  door  open, 
so  that  while  the  patient  is  composed  and  quiet,  he 
still  has  the  feeling  of  not  being  left  alone.  In 
almost  every  instance  a  sweet,  restful  slumber  fol¬ 
lows  ;  and  by  extra  attention  to  diet  and  out-door 
wraps,  the  child  is  as  well  as  ever  in  twenty-four 
hours.  This  modest  mother  does  not  lay  any  stress 
on  her  pleasant  stories  and  lullabys,  but  no  doubt 
her  gentle  and  cheerful  “way”  with  her  children 
goes  far  to  banish  the  demons  of  serious  sickness. 

Children  should  always  wear  flannel  vests— thin 
and  light  for  summer,  and  of  heavier  quality,  long- 
sleeved  and  high-necked,  for  winter,  and  always 
long  enough  to  coyer  the  hips.  Flannel  over  the 
bowels — especially  for  teething  children — is  very 
beneficial.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  “  second  sum¬ 
mer  ”  is  a  trying  one  for  the  babies,  since  they  are 
often  clad  in  thin,  short,  cotton  garments,  in  which 
they  are  exposed  to  all  the  variations  of  atmos¬ 
phere  between  sunrise  and  bedtime. 

Be  sure  that  children  have  comfortable  clothing — 


clothing  that  never  pinches  or  scratches,  or  feels  as 
if  slipping  off.  It  is  not  in  human  nature,  young 
or  old,  to  tranquilly  endure  irritable  clothing,  and 
boots  or  shoes  that  torture.  Make  the  clothes, 
firstly,  to  be  comfortable  ;  secondly,  to  be  neat  and 
becoming.  Flannels  should  always  be  loose,  and 
waists  well  fitting,  but  not  in  the  least  tight,  and 
provided  with  buttons  for  drawers  and  skirts.  The 
only  garters  fit  to  be  worn  are  those  of  clastic  that 
fasten  to  the  waist  and  to  the  tops  of  the  stockings. 
They  cost  fifteen  or  twenty  cents,  and  by  supply¬ 
ing  fresh  elastics  now  and  then,  will  last  through  a 
whole  childhood.  It  is  said  to  be  beneficial  for 
children  to  go  barefooted  during  the  hot  weather, 
but  a  good  lookout  must  be  maintained  for  the 
broken  glass,  nails,  and  the  rubbish  that  sometimes 
abounds  on  uncivilized  premises  ;  and  no  expedi¬ 
tion  to  field  or  woods  should  be  entered  upon  with¬ 
out  long  stockings  and  stout  boots  or  shoes.  In  win¬ 
ter  some  inside  soles  of  felt,  or  even  of  thick  paper, 
add  much  to  the  warmth  and  dryness  of  the  feet ; 
and  ear-muffs  and  wristlets— though  small  enough 
in  themselves  —  are  big  reinforcements  against 
chills  and  frost-bites  that  otherwise  will  come. 


Nebraska’s  Agricultural  Outlook.— 1881. 

BT  HON.  ROBERT  W.  FURNAS,  BROWN VILLE,  NEB. 

Agriculturally,  the  season  of  1881, in  Nebraska,  has 
been  peculiar  in  almost  all  respects.  To  preface : 
The  autumn  of  1880  was  characterized  by  unusual 
rainfall ;  the  soil  went  into  winter  quarters  in  fine 
condition  ;  snow  was  abundant  during  winter,  and 
fell  gently,  and  was  free  from  usual  drifting,  melt¬ 
ing  away  gradually,  thus  imparting  still  greater  ben¬ 
efits.  The  spring  of  1881  was  wet,  cold,  and  back¬ 
ward.  The  streams  were  swollen,  and  the  bottom 
lands  generally  inundated.  The  Missouri  River 
Valley  was  almost  entirely  overflown,  causing  great 
destruction  of  railroad  and  farm  property,  stock, etc. 

Wet  falls,  and  abundance  of  snow  in  winter,  have 
been  usually  considered  sure  indications  of  good 
crops.  For  reasons  above  given,  crops  of  all  kindg 
were  put  in  late,  many  acres  of  low  lands  were  so 
wet  they  were  not  planted.  The  increase  of  new 
farms,  new  farmers,  and  more  acres  ready  for  use 
in  spring,  largely  increased  the  general  acreage, 
notwithstanding  the  drawbacks  named.  All-in-all, 
results  are  not  to  be  complained  of.  The  average 
Barley  and  Oat  crop  yield  of  the  State  was  never 
better.  The  elements  favored  harvesting,  and  grain 
was  cut  and  garnered  in  excellent  condition.  Wheat, 
for  some  unaccountable  reason,  both  fall  and  spring, 
is  short — very  short,  as  to  yield,  the  quality,  how¬ 
ever,  being  good.  There  is  but  little  complaint  of 
chinch-bug— in  fact,  not  enough  depredations  to 
warrant  complaint.  Grass-wheat,  heretofore  a 
stand-by,  as  it  were,  was  more  at  fault  than  any 
other  variety,  as  a  rule.  Corn  has  shown  great 
variableness  this  season.  Heretofore,  the  “  River 
Counties”  —  those  bordering  on  the  Missouri 
River,  and  the  adjacent  west  — have  been  noted 
as  reliable  and  good  corn-producing  regions,  the 
western  and  middle  portions  of  the  State  have  never 
had  such  yields  and  conditions  of  crops.  The  Val¬ 
leys  of  the  Platte  and  Republican  show  as  good 
crops  as  the  most  ardent  cultivator  of  the  soil  could 
wish.  Even  the  high  lands  on  the  “divides  ”  be¬ 
tween,  show  excellent  crops. 

Com  is  the  great  staple  cereal  product  of  the 
State.  There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to  the 
outcome  for  the  year.  Having  taken  pains  to  ob¬ 
tain  correct  information,  I  feel  safe  in  asserting, 
that  while  on  an  average,  perhaps  the  yield  per  acre 
will  be  light,  the  increase  of  acreage  will  bring  the 
yield  of  the  State  up  to  about  the  usual  maximum. 

Native  grasses  are  fine — never  better.  Timothy, 
Blue  Grass,  and  Red  Clover,  of  late  years  quite  ex¬ 
tensively  planted,  good.  Alfalfa  (Lucerne)  is  intro¬ 
duced  to  some  extent ;  in  our  rich,  loose  soil,  it 
takes  hold  and  does  well.  Cut  three  and  four 
times  during  the  season,  it  makes  good  hay ;  per¬ 
mitted  to  grow  too  strong,  it  is  coarse  and  not 
relished  by  stock. 

The  Fruit  crop  is  short,  with  exception  of  small 
fruits,  which  are  fine.  It  is  found  that  every  part 


of  the  State  is  well  adapted  to  successful  apple 
growing.  Thus  far,  they  are  free  from  the  attacks 
of  the  codling  moth.  Potato  yield,  usually  very  fine, 
this  year  will  te  light;  especially  late  varieties. 

The  Mennonite  Colonies,  who  have  been  coming 
into  Nebraska  for  the  past  few  years,  are  showing 
themselves  to  be  an  industrious,  thriving,  desirable 
class  of  people.  They  are  giving  attention  to  silk 
culture,  which  bids  fair  to  become  a  factor  in  our 
industries. 

In  common  parlance,  railroad  building  in  Ne¬ 
braska  is  “  on  a  boom”  the  current  year.  Main  lines 
are  extending,  and  connecting  linfts,  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  almost.  No  State  in  this  age  ever  enjoyed 
such  transportation  facilites.  In  fact,  the  same 
population  nowhere  else  can  boast  so  many  such 
advantages.  The  increase  of  population  has  been, 
and  continues,  large,  principally  from  the  older 
States,  and  of  men  of  means,  who  come  to  stay  and 
improve  the  land.  The  fact  that  desirable  unim¬ 
proved  agricultural  lands  are  rapidly  passing  out 
of  the  market,  seems  to  be  impressed  upon  the 
Eastern  people.  The  late  report  of  the  United 
States  Land  Commission,  show  that  at  the  rate 
public  lands  were  taken  for  the  year  1880,  less  than 
three  years  will  exhaust  all  the  best  Nebraska  lands. 


Bee  Notes  for  October. 

BY  I..  C.  ROOT. 

The  extreme  drouth  that  has  prevailed  in  most 
sections,  will  shorten  the  yield  of  honey  to  a  great 
degree,  particularly  the  supply  from  Buckwheat. 
It  is  well  known  that  damp  weather  is  required,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  an  abundant  flow  of  honey 
from  Buckwheat.  Unless  there  is  soon  a  change, 
and  rain  falls,  the  fall  crop  of  honey  will  he  light. 
Especial  preparation  should  be  made  during  the 
present  month  for  successful  wintering.  Weak 
stocks  should  be  doubled,  and  each  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  laying  queen,  and  a  plenty  of  honey. 

Large  Yield  of  Honey  Reported  Last  Season. 

A  correspondent  from  Texas  says  :  “The  amount 
of  honey  you  report  from  three  hives  last  season, 
is  69U  lbs.,  and  you  say  that  in  a  more  favorable 
season  the  amount  might  be  doubled.  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  if  it  would  be  possible,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  to  obtain  1,382  lbs.  of  honey  from 
three  swarms.”  In  answer  I  would  say,  that  if  our 
correspondent  will  notice  our  report  of  the  one 
hive,  the  product  of  which  we  are  weighing  the 
present  season,  lie  will  see  that  we  have  already 
secured  from  it  484  lbs.  Three  times  this  amount 
would  be  1,452  lbs.  What  the  possibilities  are,  as 
to  the  amount  that  may  be  secured  from  a  single 
hive,  is  not  yet  generally  comprehended.  I  desire 
the  readers  of  these  Notes  to  understand  that  the 
inexperienced,  who  are  not  willing  to  give  our  pur¬ 
suit  very  close  attention  and  continued  study,  must 
not  expect  to  secure  such  favorable  results.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  such  yields  as  we 
have  recorded  can  not  as  yet  be  expected  as  an 
average  of  an  entire  apiary.  They  are  only  given 
to  show  what  may  be  accomplished  under  extremely 
favorable  circumstances.  The  colony,  the  gain  of 
which  has  been  given  from  time  to  time,  was  again 
extracted  August  3d,  and  gave  42  ibs.,  and  on  Aug. 
27tli,  and  gave  27  lbs.,  making  a  total  of  484  lbs. 
for  the  season.  The  smaller  yield  in  August  is 
largely  due  to  the  continued  dry  weather. 


Fashion  and  Fabrics.  — The  fact  that  a 
change  in  fashions  may  bring  ruin  to  certain  spe¬ 
cial  manufactures,  has  found  an  illustration  in  the 
straw  braiders  of  Tuscany.  When  straw  bonnets 
were  generally  %vorn,  the  people  of  Tuscany  found 
abundant  employment  in  raising  and  braiding  the 
straw  used  in  their  manufacture.  Fashion  dictated 
a  change  in  feminine  head  gear,  and  the  consequence 
has  been  that  the  straw  business  of  Tuscany  has 
been  for  many  years  in  a  distressingly  low  condition. 
Of  late,  according  to  the  “Journal  of  the  Society 
of  Arts  ”  (London),  there  has  been  a  revival  in 
the  business,  plaited  straw  coming  again  into  use. 
The  material  used  for  Tuscauy  braid  is  wheat  straw, 
which  is  grown  expressly  for  the  purpose.  Three 
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different  varieties  of  wheat  are  sown  to  produce 
straw  for  different  purposes.  The  wheat  is  grown 
for  the  straw  alone,  and  something  like  12  bushels 
of  seed  are  sown  to  the  acre  in  the  fall ;  in  spring, 
before  the  grain  is  half  developed,  the  wheat  plants 
are  pulled  by  hand,  tied  in  small  sheaves,  spread  to 
dry  for  a  few  days,  and  then  stored.  Before  the 
straw  is  worked  up  it  is  carefully  assorted,  the  up¬ 
permost  joints  being  reserved  for  the  finest  work, 
and  lower  ones  for  coarser  braid.  The  straw,  assort¬ 
ed  and  bleached  by  the  use  of  sulphur,  is  given  out 
by  those  who  carry  on  the  business,  to  women  who 
do  the  plaiting  at  home,  and  return  the  braid.  The 
braid  is  of  varied  qualities;  of  the  coarser  kinds,  a 
woman  can  make  30  to  60  yards  a  day,  while  of  the 
finest  kind,  that  used  for  the  best  Leghorn  hats  for 
women,  it  takes  five  or  six  months  to  braid  the 
straw  for  a  single  hat. 


Sending  Grasses  and  other  Plants. 

Those  who  send  plants  to  be  named  often  take  a 
great  deal  of  useless  trouble.  They  pack  the  plant 
in  a  large  paper  box,  and  if  the  box  ever  reaches 
us  at  all,  it  is  so  crushed  in  the  mail  bags,  that  its  con¬ 
tents  are  of  very  little  use.  As  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  it  is,  as  a  general  thing,  much  easier  to  deter¬ 
mine  a  plant  from  pressed  and  dried  specimens,  than 
it  is  from  a  specimen  sent  in  the  fresh  state  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  usually  reaches  us.  Let  us 
say  to  our  friends,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  always 
welcome  specimenss  of  all  kinds  that  are  sent  us 
to  be  named.  We  are  not  altogether  unselfish  in 
this,  for  out  of  probably  every  ten  specimens  sent 
us,  we  get  one  that  we  are  very  glad  to  have,  and 
learn,  perhaps  as  to  the  introduction  of  a  weed,  or 
the  extent  of  a  grass  or  fungus,  something  that  we 
are  very  glad  to  know.  So  our  friends  will  see  that 
the  obligation  is  not  all  on  one  side.  They  often  give 
important  facts  in  asking  information  of  us.  When 
a  plant  can  be  seut  co  that  it  will  be  sure  to  reach 
us  in  good  order  in  the  fresh  state,  all  the  better, 
but  in  sending  a  long  distance,  and  especially  in 
sending  grasses,  it  is  much  better  to  dry  the  speci¬ 
mens.  It  is  very  easy  to  dry  specimens,  as  those 
know  who  have  placed  flowers  in  some  thick  book. 
But  most  books  are  too  valuable  to  be  used  for 
drying  plants,  and  old  newspapers  will  answer  every 
purpose.  It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  dry  plants. 
Take  a  lot  of  old  newspapers,  and  cut  up  a  portion 
of  them  so  that  they  will  give  a  lot  of  folded  sheets, 
like  sheets  of  letter  paper— that  is  a  simple  fold. 
These  should  not  be  over  twelve  inches  long.  If 
the  plant  is  longer  than  this  bend  it  ;  if  a  very  tall 
plant,  take  the  flowering  and  fruiting  (seed-bearing) 
portion,  and  such  of  its  leaves  as  are  of  different 
shape  from  those  near  the  flowers.  If  the  plant  is 
a  grass,  it  is  not  often  so  large  that  bending  it 
twice  will  not  bring  it  within  the  limits  of  a  twelve- 
inch  sheet.  If  a  grass  is  very  tall,  give  the  flower¬ 
ing  part,  and  leaves,  and  be  sure  to  get  the  root, 
whether  the  grass  be  long  or  short.  Besides  the 
simple  folds  mentioned,  do  up  a  lot  of  the  papers, 
no  matter  how  many  thicknesses,  to  form  di'yers. 
An  ordinary  city  paper,  like  the  “Tribune,” 
“Times,”  “Herald,”  etc.,  will  make  a  capital 
dryer,  by  folding  it  twice.  Take  the  full  sheet,  and 
fold  from  bottom  to  top,  and  then  across.  This 
will  give  a  thick  pad,  of  sixteen  sheets,  about  a 
foot  long  by  nine  inches  wide.  These  we  will  call 
“  dryers.”  Having  cut  some  of  the  paper  into  sin¬ 
gle  “  folds  ”  of  this  size,  you  are  ready  to  dry  the 
plants.  Lay  down  a  “  dryer,”  then  take  a  “  fold  ” 
and  having  placed  the  plant,  as  naturally  as  may  be 
within  it,  put  the  fold  upon  the  dryer,  and  another 
dryer  upon  the  fold,  and  so  go  on,  until  all  the 
plants  are  disposed  of.  Put  a  board  upon  the  top 
dryer,  and  on  this  any  convenient  weight.  A  box 
filled  with  old  iron,  or  with  bricks  or  stones  will 
answer  ;  all  that  is  needed  is  too  keep  the  leaves  of 
the  plants  from  wrinkling.  An  extra  lot  of  dryers 
should  be  provided ;  the  next  day  the  plants 
should  be  changed ;  to  do  this  lay  down  a  fresh 
dryer,  upon  this  a  fold  containing  its  plant  ;  on  this 
another  dryer,  another  fold,  and  so  on,  observing 
that  the  plants  in  changing  are  not  disturbed,  as 
they  are  removed  from  the  old  dryers  to  the  fresh 


ones,  without  opening  the  folds.  Two  such 
changes,  in  the  meantime  spreading  the  used  dryers 
where  they  will  become  dry,  will  be  sufficient  for 
most  plants  ;  grasses  very  rarely  require  more  than 
two.  To  send  dried  plants,  use  two  (one  will  often 
answer)  pieces  of  paste-board  of  the  size  of  the 
fold ;  old  store  boxes  will  answer,  or  thin  wood, 
such  as  is  used  for  backing  frames,  and  place  the 
folds  containing  the  dried  plants  between  them. 
Tie  them  up  securely  and  mark  “  dried  plants,”  and 
they  can  go  as  4tli  class  mail  matter  at  one  cent  for 
each  ounce  or  each  fraction  thereof.  Observe  and 
place  with  each  plant  a  number  which  refers  to  a  list, 
telling  what  may  be  necessary  about  the  plant,  lo¬ 
cality,  etc.,  in  a  letter  mailed  at  the  same  time.  It 
has  taken  some  space  to  describe  a  very  simple 
matter ;  we  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  those  who 
cannot  prepare  their  plants  in  this  way  should  not 
send.  We  only  point  out  the  best  method,  and 
show  how  specimens  may  be  prepared  that  will 
often  be  of  value  when  we  get  them.  If  only  a 
fragment  can  be  sent  in  a  letter,  by  all  means  send 
that  fragment,  but  half  the  trouble  that  our  friends 
take  in  the  attempt  to  have  fresh  specimens  reach  us, 
if  expended  upon  providing  us  with  well  prepared 
dried  specimens,  would  make  the  sending  easier 
for  them,  and  give  us  better  specimens  which  we 
might  often  be  glad  to  keep  in  our  own  herbarium. 


Grain  and  Produce  Speculation  —  Bene¬ 
ficial  to  Farmers. 

The  ways  and  doings  of  the  speculators  in  Flour,  j 
Wheat,  Corn,  Oats,  Lard,  Pork,  etc.,  were  fully  de-  ! 
scribed  last  month  (page  378).  The  speculation 
has  gone  on  since  with  increased  activity,  and  a 
multitude  of  outsiders  have  taken  a  hand  in.  In 
fact,  the  Grain  markets  have  fairly  overshadowed 
the  dealings  in  Railroad  and  other  stocks  and 
bonds.  Prices  have  been  thus  carried  up  to  very 
high  figures,  mainly  by  the  operations  of  the 
“bulls”  and  “bears.”  As  the  result,  all  farmers 
able  to  get  their  produce  to  market  have  realized 
higher  prices  than  they  would  have  otherwise  done. 

It  was  quite  reasonable  to  expect  a  decided  fall 
in  prices  after  the  “  bulls  ”  had  unloaded  at  the  end 
of  August.  But  two  unlooked  for  events  have 
transpired  which  now  promise  to  prevent  a  future 
•decline  from  the  present  high  figures.  First,  the 
severe  drouth  over  a  large  part  of  this  country  has 
stunted  the  corn  and  other  unmatured  crops  very 
greatly,  and  the  recent  partial  rains  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  have  come  too  late  to  restore  them. 
The  pastures  have  dried  up  so  badly  that  fall  dairy 
products  will  be  greatly  lessened. 

Second,  just  as  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain 
were  rejoicing  over  a  fair  yield  of  Wheat,  and  it 
was  going  into  shock,  long  continued,  devastating 
rains  came  on  and  spoiled  much  of  the  grain, 
increasing  the  dependence  upon  foreign  supplies. 

Less  corn  here  means  less  pork  and  lard,  and 
fewer  fat  cattle.  Further,  the  threshing  shows  a 
lower  average  per  acre  in  the  great  wheat  regions 
of  the  Northwest  than  was  anticipated  a  month 
ago.  Minnesota,  for  example,  was  expected  to 
equal  last  year’s  production,  taking  into  account 
the  increased  acreage.  But  the  most  careful  esti¬ 
mates  up  to  September  1,  give  the  yield  for  the 
State  an  average  of  only  ll4/io  bushels,  on  2,960,363 
acres  =  33,771,511  bushels,  which  is  a  decrease  of 
3,600,000  bushels  from  last  year’s  total  crop. 

Taken  altogether,  the  present  status  favors  a 
continuation  of  the  present  unusual  high  rates  for 
Wheat,  Corn,  Hog  and  Dairy  products.  Only  two 
general  crops,  Oats  and  Hay,  have  come  anywhere 
near  an  average  here,  and  these  are  reported  de¬ 
ficient  in  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  in  France 
and  Germany.  The  high  prices  of  exportable 
grains  have  checked  and  materially  decreased  the 
exports  for  a  month  past,  as  compared  with  this 
time  last  year.  The  Official  Reports  for  July,  1881, 
give  the  exports  of  Flour,  Wheat,  Corn,  and  Meal, 
Oats,  Barley,  and  Rye  at  only  $19,981,792,  against 
$31,229,677  in  July,  1880. 
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Those  too  distant  to  receive  this  num¬ 
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]  0  days  after  its  reception  in  due  course 
of  mail,  to  take  advantage  of  the  above 
in  presenting  the  paper  to  their  friends. 


'I'lic  Society  for  Promoting  Agricultural 
Science  held  its  second  Annual  Meeting  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  August  16th 
and  17th,  thus  sharing  in  the  courtesies  so  gener¬ 
ally  extended  to  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  whose  meetings  it  pro¬ 
ceeded,  and  whose  sessions,  as  members,  it  attended. 

The  object  of  the  Society  is  to  promote  progress 
in  agricultural  science  and  to  encourage  original 
work.  Its  means  are  the  presentation  of  papers  by 
members,  discussions  open  to  the  public,  and  the 
legitimate  use  of  the  press.  All  papers  presented 
are  required  to  meet  the  approval  of  a  committee 
before  reading.  It  hopes, through  concerted  and  care¬ 
fully  critical  action,  to  offer  to  the  agricultural  inves¬ 
tigator  opportunity  to  receive  scientific  recognition 
for  all  original  and  good  work,  which  is  accomplish¬ 
ed  in  the  sciences  relating  to  agriculture,  and  thus 
to  render  researches  in  this  economic  science  more 
attractive  and  fruitful.  It  hopes  to  further  accu¬ 
rate  and  reliable  experiment  through  the  exercise 
of  a  critical  supervision,  awarding  recognition  only 
to  such  work  as  may  undergo  the  criticism  of  men 
who  are  capable,  through  tastes,  education,  and 
pursuits,  of  forming  a  just  judgment.  Its  claims  to 
authority  must  arise  from  the  character  of  the 
membership,  and  the  weight  which  may  reasonably 
be  ascribed  to  organized  and  educated  effort.  It 
also  seeks  the  good  influences  which  comes  from 
the  social  intercourse  of  men  who  are  earnest  work¬ 
ers  in  the  same  field  of  inquiry  and  thought. 

The  membership  is  to  be  kept  limited.  Some  few 
members  will  annually  be  admitted,  after  careful 
scrutiny,  and  the  qualities  deemed  essential  for  can¬ 
didature  are  attainments,  character,  and  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  work  in  harmony  with  the  Association. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  present  members  : 

L.  B.  Arnold,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ;  Patrick  Barry, 
Rochester,  N.  Y  ;  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal,  Lansing,  Mich.; 
Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey,  Ames,  la. ;  Prof.  W.  II.  Brew¬ 
er,  New  Haven,  Ct. ;  Prof.  G.  C.  Caldwell,  Ithaca, 
N.Y.;  Prof.  Peter  Collier,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Prof. 
J.  H.  Comstock,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Prof.  A.  J. 
Cook,  Lansing,  Midi.  ;  Prof.  W.  G.  Farlow,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  ;  Prof.  M.  C.  Fernald,  Orono,  Me. ; 
Prof.  C.  A.  Goessman,  Amherst,  Mass.  ;  Dr.  B.  D. 
Halsted,  New  York  City  ;  Prof.  Eug.  W.  Hilgard, 
Oakland,  Cal.  ;  Prof.  S.  W.  Johnson,  New  Haven, 
Ct.  ;  Prof.  R.  C.  Kedzie,  Lansing,  Mich. ;  Prof. 
James  Law,  Ithaca,  N. Y.;  Prof.  A.  R.  Ledoux,  New 
York  City  :  Pres.  Levi  Stockbridge,  Amherst,  Mass. 
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Dr.  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant,  So.  Framingham,  Mass.  ; 
J.  J.  Thomas,  Union  Springs,  N.  T. 

At  the  Cincinnati  meeting  the  following  gentle¬ 
men  were  conditionally  elected  : 

Prof.  T.  J.  Burrill,  Champaign,  Ill.;  Prof.  J.  P. 
Roberts,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  ;  Prof.  E.  M.  Shelton,  Man¬ 
hattan,  Kan.  ;  Prof.  W.  H.  Jordan,  State  College, 
Pa. ;  Prof.  C.  E.  Dwinelle,  Berkeley,  Cal. ;  Prof.  S. 
M.  Tracy,  Columbia,  Mo.  ;  Prof.  Geo.  H.  Cook, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  ;  Prof.  W.  W.  Daniels,  Mad¬ 
ison,  Wis.  ;  D.  Y.  Salmon,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  W.  W. 
Tracy,  Detroit,  Mich.  ;  Prof.  J.  W.  Sanborn,  Han¬ 
over,  N.  H. ;  Prof.  R.  F.  Kedzie,  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Miss.  ;  Prof.  F.  A.  Gulley,  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Miss. ;  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  Madison,  Wis. 

The  meeting  was  quite  largely  attended  by  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  included  such  men  as  Dr.  Warder,  Secretary 
Chamberlain,  Bonham,  W.  T.  Brown,  Townshend, 
and  Lazenby  of  Ohio,  Alvord  of  New  York, 
Tracy  of  Michigan,  Swallow,  and  Schweitzer  of 
Missouri,  Atwater  of  Connecticut,  Peckham  of 
Rhode  Island,  Gulley  of  Mississipi,  etc. 

Among  the  papers  read  was  one  on  “  The  Roots  of 
Plants,  or  Experiments  in  Roots,”  by  J.  J.  Thomas, 
Esq.  The  “Agricultural  Instruction  for  the 
Young,”  byB.  D.  Halsted,  Sc.  D.  “  Testing  Seeds,” 
by  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal.  “  Vesiculating  Test  for  Wheat 
Flour,”  and  “  The  Ripening  of  Wheat,”  by  Prof.  R. 
C.  Kedzie.  “Analysis  of  Milk,”  by  Prof.  G.  C. 
Caldwell.  “Absorption  of  Water  by  Grain,”  by 
Prof.  W.  II.  Brewer.  “Relation  of  Seeding  to  the 
Quality  of  Fruit  aud  Vegetables,”  byE.  Lewis  Stur- 
tevant,  M.  D.,  and  “  On  the  Influence  of  Oxygen 
upon  Dairy  Products,”  by  L.  B.  Arnold,  Esq. 

The  officers  elected  by  ballot  for  the  ensuing 
year  are  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal,  Lansing,  Mich.,  President; 
Dr.  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant,  So.  Framingham,  Mass., 
Secretary  ;  and  these  gentlemen,  with  L.  B.  Arnold, 
Rochester,  N.  Y,  form  the  Executive  Committee. 

[The  above  information  is  kindly  furnished  us  by 
Dr.  E.  L.  Sturtevant,  Secretary  of  the  Society.  Eds.] 


A  Letter  from  the  New  Northwest. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist  : 

I  have  had  a  run  in  the  Colony  Counties  of  this  State, 
but  your  crowded  columns  can  not  be  expected  to  make 
room  for  an  account  of  the  colonists,  their  number,  their 
importance,  and  what  they  are  doing.  You  at  the  East 
have  no  idea  of  the  number  of  immigrants  of  whom 
nothing  is  known  in  Castle  Garden.  The  English  are 
coming  over,  many  of  them  bringing  large  amounts  of 
money.  I  met,  the  other  day,  at  Avoca,  one  of  Bishop 
Ireland's  colonies,  John  Reynolds,  an  English  farmer, who 
worked  three  hundred  acres  near  Cambridge,  and  paid 
£2  for  part  and  £3  for  part,  per  acre.  He  did  not  com¬ 
plain  that  the  rental  was  too  high,  but  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  it  by  saying  that  in  England,  after  the  labor  bill, 
and  the  “  rates  our  “  taxes  ’’—were  paid,  there  was 
not  a  penny  for  the  landlord.  His  great  trouble  was,  that 
he  had  not  left  England  five  years  ago  ;  then,  he  said,  he 
would  have  had  a  bit  of  money  to  start  with  in  America, 
but  he  held  on,  thinking  that  every  bad  year  would  be 
the  last.  He  said  that  farmers  were  failing  this  year, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  rich.  Mr.  Henry  Radley,  who 
has  purchased  a  thousand  acres  at  Avoca,  said  he  was  of 
a  family  of  farmers;  knew  all  about  it,  and  lost,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  £1,700  in  five  years,  and  then  cleared  out  to  save 
the  balance.  Mr.  Joseph  Wood,  another  English  farmer 
at  Avoca,  says  that  a  good  or  a  bad  crop  in  England,  is  of 
no  consequence,  it  does  not  affect  the  American  crop  a 
penny  a  bushel.  “Why,”  he  said,  “  the  whole  of  Eng¬ 
land  can  not  supply  London  with  provisions.”  I  have 
been  doing  some  missionary  work  for  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  having  advised  lots  of  these  strangers  not 
to  be  without  it.  They  are  intelligent,  but  our  climate, 
our  people,  our  ways,  and  our  everything  is  new  to  them. 
You  refer  to  flax,  and  its  culture.  In  some  of  the  coun¬ 
ties,  notably  in  Murray  Co.,  flax  is  an  important  crop, 
safer  this  year  than  wheat.  But  they  have  not,  in  these 
parts,  utilized  the  straw,  while  its  fibre  has  a  market 
almost  as  good  as  wheat  in  America.  There  is,  I  believe, 
a  factory  at  Mankato,  for  treating  flax-straw. 

I  hope  you  will  give  these  strangers  hints  as  to  what 
kinds  of  cows  and  sheep  to  get.  I  met  a  family  from 
Rondout,  at  Minneota ;  they  had  come  for  the  health  of 
the  head  of  the  family,  and,  I  may  remark,  he  was  re¬ 
gaining.  They  had  eight  children,  seven  of  the  number 
being  daughters.  The  prairie  home  did  not  look  like  a 
good  market  for  girls,  but  then  they  are  not  marketable 
quite  yet.  The  mother  was  lonesome.  She  missed  the 
Hudson  River.  Yet  she  was  enthusiastic  about  the  great 


West,  saying,  “the  grass  in  the  sloughs  down  there  is 
like  the  grass  in  the  meadow  of  the  Lord.”  Of  course 
one  could  not  help  admiring  her  knowledge  of  “  Celestial 
Geography.” — S.  J.  A.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Aug.  10. 


Catalogues  Received. 

With  this  month  we  resume  our  acknowledgment  of 
Catalogues.  Wo  publish  these  as  much  for  the  benefit  of 
intending  purchasers  as  for  that  of  the  dealers.  The 
catalogues  are  classified  according  to  the  articles  offered, 
and  then,  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  giving  preference, 
they  are  named  in  alphabetical  order.  We  would  sug¬ 
gest  to  our  friends  the  dealers,  that  our,  day  of  going  to 
press  is  now  so  early,  that  unless  their  catalogues  reach 
us  on  or  before  the  fifth  day  of  the  preceding  month, 
they  stand  no  chance  of  being  noticed. 

NURSERYMEN. 

We  include  here  all  dealers  in  plants  that  are  not 
properly  classed  as  florists.  In  looking  over  our  cata¬ 
logues  it  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  the  nursery  business 
is  reviving  in  the  Southern  States;  the  old  establish¬ 
ments  sending  out  enlarged  catalogues,  and  new  ones 
are  being  started  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

P.  J.  Bef.ckmans,  Augusta,  Ga.— This,  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  of  the  southern  nurseries,  sends  out  a  general  cata¬ 
logue  of  all  kinds  of  nursery  and  florist’s  stock,  and  a 
special  list  of  fruits  adapted  to  Florida  and  the  Coast 
States ;  both  very  full,  and  offering  many  things  not 
to  be  bad  in  Northern  nurseries. 

Carpenter  &  Gage,  Bower,  Jeff.  Co.,  Neb.,  offer  as 
specialties  the  Russian  Mulberry  and  Apricot. 

JohnS.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  sends  his  autumn 
catalogue  as  full  as  usual,  especially  of  small  fruits. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  No.  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philapelphia, 
Pa.— A  special  autumn  strawberry  catalogue  of  potted 
and  layer  old  and  new  varieties. 

Ellw anger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — An  autumn 
list  of  small  fruits,  including  potted  strawberries — and 
call  especial  attention  to  the  Fall  Garden  Phloxes. 

Robert  T.  Harris,  Franklin,  Southampton  Co.,  Va.— 
A  well  selected  descriptive  list  of  fruits  adapted  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  vicinity. 

Stephen  Hoyt's  Sons,  New  Canaan,  Conn.— Issue  a 
special  description  of  the  “Champion”  Quince,  and 
some  new  apples. 

T.  S.  Hobbard,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. — A  full  wholesale  list 
of  grape  vines,  with  special  prominence  to  the  “  Prentiss 
Grape”  and  other  small  fruits. 

A.  W.  Kerr,  McKinney,  Collin  Co.,  Tex. — A  very  full 
list  of  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and  nursery  stock  generally, 
with  useful  cultural  directions  and  tables.  Mr.  Kerr 
gives  his  patrons  some  useful  information  as  to  journals 
and  books  in  their  line,  and  as  he  can  not  do  this  with¬ 
out  benefiting  us,  he  has  our  thanks. 

Samuel  Kinsey,  Kinsey’s  Station  (near  Dayton),  Ohio, 
publishes  a  wholesale  price  list  of  a  full  general  stock. 

D.  W.  Langdon,  Box  254,  Mobile,  Ala. — The  long 
established  nursery  of  C.  C.  Langdon  is  kept  up,  and 
the  catalogue  shows  it  to  be  quite  up  to  the  times  in 
general  fruit  and  ornamental  stock. 

James  T.  LeClaire,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— A  very  full  il- . 
lustrated  catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  etc; 

T.  Y.  Munson,  Denison,  Texas.— A  neat  and  compact 
list  of  fruit  and  ornamental  stock,  especially  suited  for 
the  far  Southwest, with  a  preface  full  of  words  of  wisdom. 

E.  P.  Roe,  Cornwall-on-the  Hudson,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 
— In  his  usual  autumn  catalogue,  Mr.  Roe  gives  much 
information  about  small  fruits. 

Geo.  S.  Wales,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— Small  fruits,  in¬ 
cluding  the  newest,  and  giving  experience  in  a  pointed, 
pungent  manner. 

SEEDSMEN  AND  BULB  DEALERS. 

As  a  general  thing  all  the  regular  seedsmen  offer  in 
autumn  a  full  stock  of  Dutch  and  other  bulbs.  Though 
the  catalogues,  as  a  general  thing,  have  not  come  to  hand, 
they  will  be  out  as  soon  as  the  importations  arrive,  and 
are  opened,  and  our  advertising  columns  will  no  doubt 
contain  a  large  number  of  announcements. 

David  Landreth  &  Sons,  Nos.  21  and 23  South 6th  St., 
Philadelphia. — Besides  their  regular  spring  catalogue 
and  almanac,  publish  a  list  of  their  specialties,  which 
should  have  been  noticed  earlier,  but  is  good  at  any  time. 

James  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  No.  15  John  St.,  N.  Y. 
— A  neat  and  handsomely  illustrated  list  of  Dutch  and 
other  Bulbs  and  Flowering  Roots,  including  rarities,  and 
seeds  for  autumn  sowing. 

James  Vick,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Sends  his  “  Floral 
Guide”  for  Autumn,  which,  besides  being  a  Bulb  and 
Plant  Catalogue,  contains  much  interesting  matter  on 
planting  and  cultivation. 

MISCELLANEOUS-INCLUDING  MACHINES,  FER¬ 
TILIZERS,  POULTRY,  ETC. 

C.  Aultman  &  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. — This  is  a  large  and 
handsome  octavo  volume,  giving  a  full  description  of 
the  Harvesting  Machinery  of  all  kinds  made  by  this 
Company,  including  horse  and  steam  powers,  etc. 

Alfred  G.  Atkins,  Orange,  N.  J.  —  Describes  the 
“Novelty”  Incubator  and  Hydro  Mother,  for  hatching 
and  raising  chickens. 

W.  E.  Bond,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  — Improved  Sectional 
Boats,  for  Exploring,  Fishing,  Hunting,  etc. 

Chicago  Scraprr  and  Ditcher  Co.,  Maywood,  HI  — 
This  implement,  already  illustrated  in  these  columns,  is 
fully  described  in  a  neat  pamphlet. 

E.  V.  R.  Gardner  &  Co..  West  Town,  Orange  Co.,  N. 
Y.— Describe  and  amply  illustrate  their  Grappling  and 
Pitching  Apparatus,  for  hay,  straw,  etc. 

M.  P.  Grove,  Toledo,  Ohio.— Describe  the  method  of 


making  cement  Drain  Tile,  with  the  Pacific  Continuous 
Drain  Tile  Machine. 

Geo.  R.  Hawley,  Glen’s  Falls,  N.  Y. — Am.  Dominique 
Fowls  and  Pekin  Ducks. 

Heebner  &  Sons,  Lansdale,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. — 
Illustrate  their  Level  Tread  Horse  Powers,  “  Little 
Giant”  Threshers,  Saws,  etc.,  in  a  neat  pamphlet. 

H.  W.  Johns’  M’f’g  Co.,  No.  87  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.— 
Describe  their  various  Asbestos  products,  and  give  sam¬ 
ple  tints  of  their  excellent  Asbestos  Paints. 

Wm.  Y.  McAllister,  No.  728  Chestnut  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia.— An  illustrated  catalogue  of  Optical  Instru¬ 
ments  of  over  130  pages,  and  very  instructive. 

New  York  Plow  Co.,  No.  55  Beekman  St.,  N.  1'.— 
Special  list  of  Ensilage  Cutters,  Cider  Mills,  and  other 
seasonable  implements. 

E.  &  O.  Ward,  No.  279  Washington  St. — These  com¬ 
mission  merchants  give  in  a  circular  much  useful  ad¬ 
vice  to  those  who  ship  goods  to  the  N.  Y.  market,  espe¬ 
cially  to  Southern  shippers. 

EUROPEAN  CATALOGUES. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley  Junction,  Kent.— Send 
out  an  enormous  catalogue  of  over  275  pages,  giving 
their  novelties  and  specialties  in  flowers. 

J.  Linden,  Ghent,  Belgium.— This  catalogue,  of  which 
a  special  edition  is  published  for  Americans  full  of  the 
choicest  Palms,  Orchids,  and  other  treasures  for  the 
stove  and  greenhouse.  Besides  illustrations  of  the  nov¬ 
elties  are  views  of  the  immense  establishment. 

Segers  Brothers,  Lisse,  near  Haarlem,  Holland.— 
This  catalogue  shows  the  wonderful  extent  to  which 
bulb  culture  is  carried  on  in  Holland. 


Preserving  Powder.— Those  who  inquire  about 
the  “  Preserving  Powder  ”  offered  in  our  advertising 
columns,  should  be  aware  that  the  appearance  of  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  indicates  two  things :  1st.  That  we  have  ex¬ 
amined  into  and  know  the  composition  and  character 
of  the  powder;  and  2nd.,  that  it  may  be  used  with  per¬ 
fect  safety,  and  did  we  need  an  article  of  the  kind,  we 
should  use  it  ourselves.  “What  is  it?’’  That  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  state,  as  its  composition  is  given  to  us 
in  confidence.  If  parties  are  sufficiently  enterprising  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  modern  discoveries  in  chemistry, 
and  turn  their  knowledge  to  good  account  in  applying  it 
to  the  uses  of  every-day  life,  we  think  that  they  have  a 
right  to  keep  their  methods  secret,  and  that  it  is  proper 
that  they  should  profit  by  their  enterprise,  and  be  re¬ 
paid  for  their  expense  in  making  the  article  known. 

“  Cultivation  of  Grasses  and  Forage 
Plants  at  the  Soutli.”— A  pamphlet  by  the  late 
Rev.  C.  W.  Howard,  Kingston,  Ga.,  was  first  published 
not  far  from  ten  years  ago,  as  its  second  edition  ap¬ 
peared  in  1875.  We  now  have  the  “  third  edition,  revised, 
with  an  appendix  on  ensilage,”  published  by  the  widow 
of  the  author.  This  was  the  first,  and  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  is  still  the  only  treatise  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
grasses  in  the  Southern  States.  The  value  of  the  work 
is  increased  by  the  chapter  on  Ensilage,  by  Dr.  J.  M. 
Bailey,  Billerica,  Mass.,  author  of  “The  Book  of  Ensi¬ 
lage.”  Itis  to  be  regretted  that  a  “revised  edition,”  was 
not  brought  up  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  by 
some  competent  person.  We  should  expect  that  the 
chapter  upon  “Guinea,”  “Johnson,”  or  “ Means’’ 
grass,  would  have  been  written  anew  to  present  the  im¬ 
portant  experience  of  the  last  few  years.  The  Field  pea, 
or  Southern  Cow  pea,  which  is  no  doubt  destined  to  be 
of  increased  value  to  the  Southern  States,  with  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  ensilage,  has  nothing  added  to  the  brief  note 
in  the  former  edition.  Still,  with  all  its  short  comings 
the  work  has  been,  and  will  still  be,  a  useful  one,  as  it 
will  encourage  greater  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
grasses  and  forage  plants  in  those  States  where  they  have 
been  too  much  neglected.  Sent  post-paid  for  25c. 

Seed  Sowers.— Our  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  manufacture  of  the  Philadelphia  Broadcast  Seed 
Sower.  The  manufacturers  claim  that  in  its  uniformity 
of  sowing  all  kinds  of  seeds,  its  easy  adjustment  to  any 
farmer's  wagon,  its  durability  and  breadth  of  cast,  this 
seed  sower  is  superior  to  all  others.  It  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  any  ordinary  wagon,  and  the  farmer  can,  by 
means  of  the  gauge  in  the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  regulate 
the  quantity  he  wishes  to  sow  per  acre.  The  No.  1 
Machine  is  especially  recommended  by  the  manufacturers 
for  sowing  phosphates,  bone-dust,  etc.  It  is  claimed 
that  whilo  costing  little,  it  sows  uniformly  and  rapidly. 

The  Methodist.— One  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  recalls  with  pleasure  his  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  “New  York  Methodist  ”  at  the  time  of  its 
launching,  some  twenty  years  or  more  ago.  It  then,  as 
now,  embraced  some  of  the  very  ablest  talent  in  the  Meth¬ 
odist  denomination.  Furthermore,  its  high  scholarship 
and  ability  made  it  a  welcome  visitor  to  many  homes, 
other  than  Methodist.  The  same  is  true  now.  With 
such  men  as  Dr.  Wheeler  and  Dr,  Curry  as  editors,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  leading  minds  around  them,  the  “Metho¬ 
dist  ”  must  in  the  future  attain  to  still  greater  prosperity 
than  has  marked  its  past  career. 
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Tomato  Seeds  —  Another  Method.  —  With 
reference  to  our  note  on  preserving  Tomato  Seeds,  given 
last  month,  on  page  353,  Messrs.  Johnston  &  Co.,  Bladen 
Co.,  N.  C.,  write  that  they  send :  “  Mrs.  Kate  A.  Cromar- 
tie’s  method — Take  a  piece  of  thin  cotton  cloth,  snch  as 
can  be  handled  conveniently,  take  the  seed  from  the  to¬ 
matoes,  and  put  on  the  cloth ;  then  gather  up  the  corners 
and  edges,  holding  them  together  tight  with  one  hand. 
Put  the  cloth  in  a  vessel  of  water,  and  with  the  other 
hand,  squeeze  the  bag  until  the  pulp  is  worked  through 
this  cloth,  which  is  easily  done.  Open  the  cloth  and 
spread  out  the  seed,  and  hang  up  to  dry.  After  drying, 
scrape  off  the  seeds,  and  put  into  packages  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired.  Or,  which  is  belter,  roll  up  the  cloth,  after  being 
thoroughly  dried,  and  hang  in  a  dry  place,  and  let  it  so 
remain  until  planting  time,  when  the  seeds  may  be  taken 
off  as  needed.  Mark  the  kind  of  seed  on  each  cloth.” — 
We  know  from  experience  that  this  is  an  excellent 
method  for  preserving  seeds  for  family  use,  but  where  a 
large  quantity,  pounds,  for  example,  of  tomato  seeds  are 
to  be  prepared,  there  is  no  method  so  thorough  and  prac¬ 
ticable  for  getting  rid  of  the  slimy  mucilage,  as  that  by 
fermenting,  as  described  last  month. 


The  Plants  of  New  Jersey.— When  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey  of  New  Jersey  presents  its  catalogue  of 
the  plants  of  that  State,  it  will  no  doubt  be  a  complete 
one.  Prof.  Geo.  H.  Cook,  State  Geologist,  has  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  “  Preliminary  Catalogue,”  by  N.  L.  Britton,  Ph. 
D.  This  contains  all  the  plants  (including  cryptogamia) 
that  have  been  accredited  to  the  State,  and  is  published 
with  the  alternate  blank  leaves  to  allow  of  additions. 
This  volume  is  sent  to  all  the  working  botanists  of  the 
State,  with  the  request  that  they  make  additions  which 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  final  work. 


K11I.IAB1.K  ADVERTISEMENTS.  —  We 

try  to  make  our  advertising  pages  valuable  as  a  source 
of  TRUSTWORTHY  infoi~mation  to  our  readers. — 
When  addressing  any  of  our  advertisers  state  thatyou 
are  a  reader  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  they 
will  know  what  we  expect  and  what  you  expect  of 
them  in  the  way  of  prompt  and  fair  treatment. 


iNEW  FRUIT  AND 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES.! 

_  .sides  the  largest  and  most  complete  general  stockl 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  in  the  U.  S.,  we  ofi'erl 
□any  Choice  Novelties.  Priced  Catalogues  sentl 
,s  follows:  No.  1,  Fruits,  10  cts.  No. 2,  Ornamental) 
Trees,  etc.,  15  cts.  No.  3,  Catalogue  of  Strawberries! 
and  other  small  fruits,  free.  No.  4,  Wholesale,  free.| 
and  No.  5,  Catalogue  of  Ttoses,  Free.  Address, 

-  -  -  MOUNT  HOPE 

NURSERIES, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


liu  iiu.  ejj  Gotaiugitc  ujl  nuoco)  jl  j 

illffaier  &  Barry, 


Book  waiter  Engine. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  at  the  low  price  of 


3  Horse-Power _ $240.00 

4 K  “  ....  280.00 

6%  “  “  ....  355.00 

8K  ‘  «  ....  440.00 

BS^Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield, Ohio. 


JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 


Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


Farm  Grist  Mills 

And  Corn  Shellers. 

OYER  25  000  NOW  IN  USE. 

Every  Machine  is  fully  War¬ 
ranted.  Price  of  Mills,  $15  to  $35. 
Shellers,  $5.  Don’t  buy  a  Mill  or 
Sheller  until  you  have  seen  our  terms 
and  Illustrated  Circular.  Address 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


FEED  MILL 

All  Iron  but  the  Hopper. 

Cheap,  Effective,  &  Durable, 
CAN  BE  RUN  BY  ANY 
POWER. 

Capacity  from  6  to  30  bush¬ 
els  per  hour,  according  to 
size.  Send  for  Catalogue 
“  A  ”  and  prices. 


U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 


Batavia,  Kaue  Co.,  III. 


1  nn  TTT/NTJ  OT'T'T!  cross-stitch  Patterns  for  35c. 
lW  W  UAOXLJJ  A  Book  of  100  Patterns  for 
Worsted  Work,  etc..  Borders,  Coiners,  Pansies,  Roses,  Birds, 
Deer,  Elephant,  Stork,  Comic  Designs,  8  Alphabets,  etc., 
25c.  each.  8  books,  $1.  J.  F.  Ingalls,  Lynn,  Mass. 


THE  PEERLESS 


Thresher  and  Cleaner  —  Clover  Huller  and 
Cleaner  —  Straw  -  Preserving  Rye  Threshers— 
Railway  and  Lever  Powers  —  The  Howland 
Feed  Mill— The  Aspinwall  Potato  Planter,  and 
Digger.  Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  and 
have  received  the  highest  testimonials  and  cannot  be  ex¬ 
celled.  B.  GILL  Sc  SON, 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J 

Just  Ready. 

A  New  and.  Enlarged  Edition  of 

FARM  HOMES 


m-D00HS  and  OUT-DOORS. 

By  Mrs.  E.  II.  LELAND. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

This  charming  book  has  met  with  universal  favor  from 
every  quarter.  Mrs.  Leland  has  shown  in  this  volume  that 
she  is  unquestionably  the  most  talented  and  brilliant  of  lady 
writers  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  farm,  garden,  and 
household.  The  work  has  met  with  most  extraordinary 
sales,  so  that  we  have  not  another  volume  on  our  shelves. 
We  have  now  made  arrangements  for  bringing  out  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition  of  the  work,  containing  new  chapters  on 
“  The  Rearing  and  Training  of  Children,”  “  Rules  for  Right 
Living,"  etc.,  etc.  These  fresh  chapters  are,  if  possible, 
more  crisp,  practical,  and  interesting  than  the  others  already 
published.  We  have  issued  no  former  work  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  universal  ecomiums  of  the  press,  as  has  Mrs.  Le- 
land’s  “Farm  Homes.” 

We  give  some  samples : 

New  York  Commercial  Advertiser :  “Brimful  of  hints  for 
the  construction  of  healthy  homes.” 

New  York  World:  “It  abounds  in  'no  end  of  simple  and 
practical  directions  for  the  finishing,  decorating,  and  fur¬ 
nishing  of  homes  in  an  economical  and  attractive  manner.” 

New  York  Christian  Advocate:  “We  have  read  it  with 
profit,  and  preserve  it  for  reference.” 

Religious  Index,  Boston :  “  We  wish  this  book  could  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  every  farmer's  wife  and  daughter.” 

The  Practical  Ptvrmer,  Philadelphia :  “  It  will  make  a 
very  appropriate  holiday  present.” 

Michigan  Farmer :  “  A  most  readable  and  pleasant 
volume.” 

Evening  Post :  “  The  book  is  altogether  good.” 

Country  Gentleman :  “Written  in  a  sprightly  and  inter¬ 
esting  style,  and  will  be  read  with  interest  by  every  one.” 

This  valuable  volume  will  be  out  at  once,  and  orders  may 
be  forwarded  to  us  now.  Notwithstanding  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  book,  the  price  will  remain  the  same. 

SENT,  POST-PAID,  FOR  $1.50. 

In  Press. 

“The  Propagation  and  Culture 
of  the  Sweet  Potato.” 

This  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  valuable  work.  There  is 
no  other  similar  work  published.  The  potato  regions  of 
this  country  are  numerous  and  extensive,  and  the  culture 
of  this  esculent  Is  already  becoming  very  large. 


IN  PRESS. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  BATTY’S 

“HOW  TO  HUNT  &  TRAP,” 

Containing  full  instructions  for  hunting  Buffalo,  Elk, 
Moose,  Antelope,  Bear,  Fox,  Grouse,  Quail,  Partridge, 
Ducks,  Woodcock,  Snipe,  and  all  the  other  Game,  Water- 
fowl,  etc.  Also  the  Locality  where  Game  abounds. 

Instructions  are  given  on  Steel  Traps,  How  to  Construct 
Home-made  Traps,  and  How  to  Trap  all  Kinds  of  Wild 
Animals,  Game,  etc. 

There  lias  been  such  a  demand  for  this  work  that  our  sup¬ 
ply  has  been  wholly  exhausted,  and  we  have  orders  on  hand 
for  a  large  number  of  the  old  edition.  Mr.  Batty  is  prepar¬ 
ing  a  new  edition,  which  we  shall  bring  out  in  a  few  days. 
Several  chapters  are  te  be  rewritten. 

The  price  of  the  book  will  remain  the  same,  viz..  $1.50, 
post-paid.  Forward  your  orders. 


Our  Latest  Publications. 


FULLER’S 

Small  Fruit 
Gulturist. 

Rewritten,  Enlarged,  and  brought  fully 
up  to  the  present  time. 

H3Y  A.  S.  FULLER. 

This  is  the  first  work  exclusively  devoted  to  Small 
Fruits,  and  it  continues  to  be  the  recognized  authority. 
It  is  equally  adapted  to  the  needs  and  requirements  of 
the  private  cultivator  and  the  market  grower.  It  gives 
every  step  from  propagating  the  plant  to  marketing  the 
fruit.  12mo.,  tinted  paper.  Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 


THE 


Saddle-Horse. 

A  COMPLETE  GUIDE 

for  Riding  and  Training, 

Handsomely  Illustrated. 

This  is  a  complete  and  reliable  Guide  Book  for  all  who 
desire  to  acquire  the  accomplishment  of  horsemanship, 
and  who  wish  to  teach  their  animals  how  to  perform 
various  feats  under  the  saddle.  l’Jmo.,  tinted  paper. 
Price,  post-paid,  $1.00. 

Silos  and  Ensilage: 

The  Preservation  of  Fodder  Corn  aud  Other 
Green  Fodder  Crops. 

Bringing  together  the  most  recent  information,  from 
various  sources. 

Edited  by  DR.  GEORGE  THURBEK. 
Fully  Illustrated. 

Dr.  Thurber’s  eminent  reputation  as  a  horticulturist  and 
agriculturist  must  secure  a  wide  sale  for  this  volume 
among  farmers,  who  are  now  so  actively  interested  in  the 
construction  of  silos.  Price,  post-paid,  50  cts. 


or 


How  to  Breed,  Rear,  and  Care  for 
Song  and  Domestic  Birds. 

New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

BY  D.  J.  BROWNE,  and  DR.  FULLER 
WALKER. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

This  valuable  and  important  little  work  fbr  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  keeping  of  Song-Birds,  has  been 
revised  and  enlarged,  and  is  now  a  complete  manual 
upon  the  subject.  It  treats  of  the  best  known  and  most 
valuable  foreign  and  domestic  Birds  of  Song,  giving  full 
directions  for  their  care,  breeding,  domestication,  etc. 
The  diseases  of  birds  are  noted,  and  their  remedies 
given.  The  chapters  on  the  Canary  Bird,  Pigeon,  etc., 
are  very  full  and  complete.  All  who  own  valuable  birds, 
or  wish  to  do  so,  will  find  the  new  Fancier  indispensable. 
Price,  paper  cover,  post-paid,  50  cents. 

ADDRESS 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO., 

Publishers  of  Rural  Books  and  Books  for 
Sportsmen, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 
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JAMES-kbsc 

A 

l  Jr®t 


Fine  Fine  Engraved  Portraits  of  President  J.  A.  Garfield. 
’  Engraved  in  pure  line  by  W  m.  E.  marshall.  Worksof  Art  and 
'  ?hted  this  month.  Thoroughly  endorsed  as  to  excellence 
,  fcc.  Nearly  life  size,  and  printed  on  fine,  heavy 
CAN  VASSERS  are  making  big  money.  plate  paper  about  18x24  inches.  To  have  sample 

Theportraits  selling  in  pairs;  one  being  fn  copies  circulated  at  once,  we  will  send  by  Mail,  on 
full  face  view, and  the  other  profile.  Excel-  mask  receipt  of  the  money,  2  Copies  for  60  Cents,  or, 

lentworksboth.  Special  Rates  with  the  10  Sai  TEN - "  " 

Copies.  OSCAR 


245 


MAHSflAI.l,, 
Publisher, 

Broadway,  New  York. 


ten  copies  Tor  two  dollars. 

GARFIELD. 


Farm  Library  in  One  Volume. 

FARMIN6F0R  PROFIT 

The  Standard  Agricultural  Book,  New.  Accurate,  Com¬ 
prehensive.  Complete.  Adapted  to  all  sections  of  the 
Country.  Sure  Guide  to  Success.  Telia  How  to  Make  the 
Farm  Pay.  860  pages.  140  Illustrations.  Agents  Wanted. 
Liberal  Terms.  Rapid  Sales.  A  $5.00  book  for  $3.00.  For 
full  descriptive  circulars  and  terms,  address 
J9  C.  McCURDY  Co.,  Philadelphia.  pa. 


PHEAPEST 

0  Books 


Macaulay’s  History  ol 

England, 5  large  I2mc 
vols.,  cloth,  gilt,  onlv 
$*2.00. 

Macaulay’s  Essays,  8 
large  l2mo  volumes, 
cloth,  only  $1.50. 
Favorite  Pronouncing 
Dictionary,  a  com¬ 
plete  Dictionary, 
cloth,  only  15  cents. 


Shakespeare’s  Complete  Works, 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
black  and  gold,  only  50  cents. 

TaiDe’s  History  of  English  Liter-] 
ature,  1  handsome  l2mo  volume, 
cloth,  only  50  cents. 

Other  books  equally  low. 

Full  descriptive  catalogue  Free. 

MANHATTAN  BOOK  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  4580.  ig  West  14th  St..  New  York. 

A  LITERARY  CURIOSITY: 

The  Apocryphal  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  re¬ 
jected  on  the  First  Revision  by  the  Couucil  of 
Nice,  under  Constantine,  a,  d„  325. 

The  books  that  exist,  of  those  not  included  in  the  canon, 
are  carefully  brought  together  in  the  present  volume ;  and 
the  possessor  of  this  and  the  new  Testament  has  in  the  two 
volumes  a  collection  of  all  the  historical  records  relative  to 
Christ  and  his  apostles  now  in  existence,  and  considered 
sacred  by  Christians  during  the  first  three  centuries  after 
his  birth.  Illustrated  from  Ancient  Missals.  8vo.  Cloth, 
$1.50  p  ost-paid.  Send  for  Circular. 

GEBB1E  &  CO.,  Publishers,  619  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

SOMETHING  NEW  FOR  AGEEMTS. 

RAMBLES  riCopaItry!1L1 

Anew,  fascinating,  and  exceedingly  instructive  Geo¬ 
graphical  Game,  that  entertains  both  old  and  young. 

Agents  Wanted,  Ladies  or  Gentlemen, 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  orders  for  Christmas  Delivery, 
send  for  description  and  liberal  terms.  Address 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO..  Hartford,  Ct. 

FARMING  WITH 

GREEN  MANURES. 

By  C.  HARLAN,  M.  D.,  Wilmington,  Del. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged, 
l6mo.  Fine  Cloth,  $(  .OO. 

“  As  a  full  treatise  on  Green  Manures,  it  has  no  equal,  in 
our  opinion  in  Europe,  or  America.” 

—Cyclopedia  of  Delaware. 

For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers. 

Sportsman's  Companion. 

Gives  outlines  ot  near¬ 
ly  two  hundred 
Different  Works 
on  Gut-Door  Sports 
and  Pastimes.  Con¬ 
tains  nearly  One 
Hundred  Spirit¬ 
ed  Illustrations 
ol  Horses, Dogs,  fish. 
Birds,  and  Wild  Game 
generally  —  drawn 
trom  life.  Elegantly 
printed,  tinted  paper. 
Sent  post-paid 
on  receipt  of  two 
3-ceut  stamps. 
ORANGE  JUDO  COMPANY, 
.Publishers  of  all  Works  on  Field  Sport  s. 

Broadway,  New  York, 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Columbia  Veterinary  College, 

And  School  of  Comparative  Medicine. 

217  EAST  34th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
Regular  Term  opened  Oet.  5,  18S1. 

This  College  is  decidedly  the  best  in  the  country  for  ob¬ 
taining  a  thoroughly  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  of 
veterinary  medicine.  Instruction  is  given  on  the  plan  fol¬ 
lowed  bv  our  best  human  medical  schools.  For  catalogues 
and  further  information,  apply  to  Dean  E.  S.  BATES,  M.  D. 
V.  S„  217  E.  34th  Street.  New  York. 


E.  RANSOM,  31  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY. 
Perfect  Butter  Color  at  lowest  prices. 


AG-ENTS  !  .AG-ENTS  ! 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

A  true  Story,  wild  and  sad,  by  the 
noted  author  and  poet,  Joaquin  Mil¬ 
ler.  This  book,  filled  with  romance 
[a  and  adventure,  is  fascinating  as 
J  a  novel,  and  pronounced  by  all  to  be 

The  Greatest  Indian  Story  of  the  Age. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  to  sell  this  work.  Send 
for  circulars  and  see  our  extra  inducements.  Address 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


PAQUITA 


SILOS  AND  ENSILAGE. 

There  is  a  great  demand  lor  Dr.  Geo.  Thur- 
ber’s  New  Volume  alluded  to  elsewhere,  ou  “Si¬ 
los  and  Ensilage.”  It  gives  ail  the  desired  infor¬ 
mation  ou  the  preservation  of  fodder  corn,  and 
other  green  fodder  crops  by  the  new  process. 
The  illustrations  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
Book.  It  it  sent.  Postpaid,  for  the  uoiniual  sum 
of  50  cents. 


and  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Lauterns  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  Send  stamp 
for  116-page  illustrated  Catalogue. 

McALLISTEH,  MTs  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y 


6  A  Five  Cent  Stamp,  3 

I  will  secure  17  pages  of  New  Music,  1 0  pages  r~ 
—  of  Musical  News  and  Instruction,  a  full  page  ■ 

O  Lithograph  Portrait  of  some  musical  celebrity,  and  — 
much  valuable  information.  Send  stamp  to  « 

LL  WHITE,  SMITH  <fc  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 

I  PAIJEs’TuTSTCMor  Sl .  OO.-STODDARrs 
_L  A4\ "  MUSICAL  LIBRARY,  containing  gems  of  the  best 
American  and  foreign  authors.  New  Operas,  Songs,  Waltzes, 
Polkas,  Quadrilles,  Fantasies,  etc.,  etc.  Send  ten  cents  in 
stamps  for  complete  catalogue  and  specimen  number  to  J. 
M.  STODDART,  No.  16  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

ELMIRA  FEMALE  COLLEGE!- 

This  College  is  thoroughly  furnished  for  giving  a 
superior  education  in  College  and  Eclectic  Courses  of  Study, 
and  also  in  Music  and  Art.  Heated  by  steam  and  furnished 
with  an  elevator.  By  reason  of  its  endowment  its  charges 
ire  unusually  moderate.  Send  for  Catalogue  to 

Rev.  A.  W.  COWLES,  D.D.,  Pres.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

VASSAR  COLLEGE, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

For  the  LIBERAL  EDUCATION  of  WOMEN. 

Examinations  for  entrance,  Sept  14th.  Catalogues  sent  ou 
application  to _ W.  L.  Dean,  Registrar. 

Roof  Crestim  and  Finials. 

A  Large  Variety  of  Styles. 
Wrought  Iron  and  Wire  Fences 
for  Residences  and  Public  Grounds. 
E.  T.  BARNUM. 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 
stating  what  is  wanted. 

acemtTwawted ' warns 

To  Sell  tlio  Favorite 

CAKE  AND  BAKING  PAN. 

WILL  SELL  ON  SIGHT  TO  EVERY  HOUSEKEEPER. 

The  success  of  our  agents  proves  it  to  be  the  best  sell¬ 
ing  article  in  the  market.  One  agent  made  “jjUSOin  55 
weeks,  another  $95  in  10  flays.,  another  §41  hi  4  days. 
Boxing  and  Freight  Free  to  Agents.  Send  for  circulars 


to  nearest  address. 


SIIEB’ARD  ct  CO., 


Ciueinnati,  O.,  or  St.  Louis, 

AGENTS  NEVER  FAIL 

To  sell  our  Nickel  Plated  Home  Lamp,  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  Student  Lamp.  Why?  Because  it  is  the 
safest  and  best  in  the  world  ;  can  be  attached  lo  the  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine,  Piano,  Desk,  etc.,  and  turned  in  any  direction 
to  suit  the  eyes ;  can  not  be  upset  ;  has  a  convenient 
match  box  and  tilling  indicator.  The  religious  papers  in¬ 
dorse  all  our  claims.  Our  agents  making  as  high  as  $25 
per  day,  proves  it  a  bonanza.  Its  low  price,  liberal 
terms,  and  rapid  sales,  surprise  old  agents. 

Address,  HOME  LAMP  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


GOUM 

PENs; 


PENCILS  HOLDERS,  CASES,  &c. 

THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC  PEN. 

A  GOLD  PEN  AND  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing  ink 
for  several  hours’  writing.  Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket.. 
Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  to  persons  who  care  to 
preserve  their  individuality  in  writing. 

MABXE,  TODD  &,  BARD, 

ISO  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  for  Price-List. 

OUR  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  BY  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT  S 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold Br ALL  DEALERS':. ThroVGHOUt7heWOFLP, 
.  GOLD  MEDAL  PARI  S  EXPO  SITIOM-1878. 


AGENTS  WANTED  \VHEItE 

to  sell  the  best  Family  Knitting  Machine  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Will  knit  a  pair  of  stockings,  with  HEEL  and 
TOE  complete,  in  20  minutes.  It  will  also  knit  a  great 
variety  of  fancy-work  for  which  there  is  always  a  ready 
market.  Send  for  circular  and  terms  to  the  Twombly 
Knitting  Machine  Co.,  163  Tremont  St.,  Boston, Mass. 


40 


GILT  EDGE  AND  CHROMO  CARDS 

with  name,  10c.  Book  of  Samples,  25c. 

F.  M.  SHAW  &  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


50 


NEW  CH  ROMOS,  no  two  alike,  with  name, 
10c ;  40  transparent,  10c. 

WISE  &  CO.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 


50 


Elegant  Chromo  Cards,  name  on,  10c.  10 

Packs  and  Agent’s  Sample  Book,  f ' 

- CARD  —  ' 


STAR 


CO.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 


40 


ELEGANT  NEW  no  2  alike  Chromo  Cards  name 
on,  10  cents.  Warranted  best  pack  sold.  Agents 
Wasted.  L.  JONES  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


I^OVATTT?  NAME  Printed  with  new  copper 
i  j  I  i  UU  XL  Plate  type,  ou  70  New  and  Elegant 
w  v'  Bouquet,  Scroll,  Bird,  and  Gold  Chromo  Cards. 
Style,  Beauty  and  Quality  can’t  be  beat  for  10c.  Samples  10 
cents.  Address  G.  A.  SPRING,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


50 


Lovely  Floral,  Motto,  Hand  and  Bouquet  Chromo 
Cards,  beautiful  colors,  name  10c.  CHAS.  KAY, 

New  Haven,  Ct. 


IT  PAYS 


DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 

Presses  and  outfits  from  $3  to  $500 
Over  2,000  styles  of  type.  Catalogue  and 
reduced  price  list  free. 

H.  HOOTER,  Phila.,  Pa. 

to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Sam¬ 
ples  free. 

J.  M.  MITTEN  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Tfgl  T>  A  VQ  to  sell  our  Hand-Printing  Rubber 
XX  X  xx  X  kj  Stamps.  Samples  free. 

G.  A.  HARPER  &  BRO.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Back-Supporting  Shoulder  Brace 

Is  so  constructed  that  it  gives 
a  strengthening  support  to  the 
back  and  draws  the  shoulders 
hack,  so  as  to  expand  the  chest, 
throwing  the  body  into  an  erect 
and  graceful  position.  Price 
$1.50  by  mail.  Give  waist  meas- 
.  .  ure.  Sent  for  circular  and  11- 
\  *.  lustrated  price-list  of 

\  j  HYGIENIC 

UNDERGARMENTS 


MRS.  A.  FLETCHER  &  CO„ 
6  East  14th  Street, 

New  York  City. 


UNION 

UNDER  FLANNELS 

(Two  garments  in  one) 
For  Ladies  and  Children. 

Emancipation  and  Dress 
Reform  Corset  Waists, 
Chemilettes,  Shoulder 
Braces,  Abdominal  Sup¬ 
porters,  &c.  Corded  Waists 
a  Specialty.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  free. 

Mbs.  A.  Fletcher  &  Co., 
No.  G  E.  14th  St.. 

New  York  City. 


Fay’s  Building 

Water-proof  Material,  resembling  fine 
leather.  Is  used  for  roofs,  outside  walls 
of  building  and  inside,  in  place  of  plas¬ 
ter  Made  also  into  carpets  and  rugs- 
For  Samples  and  Circulars  Address 
W.  H.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J. 

(Successor  to  C.  J.  Fay,  deceased). 
Send  for  Samples  and  Circular. 
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THE  CELEBRATED 


ILK  BOTTLES. 

PATENTED  MARCH  23d,  1880. 

Nothing  but  Glass  in 
Contact  with  the  Milk, 

Solely  Shipping  Boxes. 
Quarts,  Pints,  'A  Pint, 
Cream. 

Descriptive  circular  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

Warren  Glass  Works  Co>, 

FACTORY . 

Cumberland,  Aid, 

44  College  Place, 
New  York. 

Lactoscope 

by  wliicli  the  percentage  of  cream  in  milk  can  be  de¬ 
termined  easily  and  accurately  in  3  minutes.  Invaluable  to 
every  dairyman  and  milk  dealer.  Send  for  circular. 

ELMORE  &  RICHARDS, 

4  Murray  St.,  New  York. 

Rectangular  and 
Square  BOX 

Cheapest  and  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  each  kmd  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  Lever  Butter 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 

_  .  AGENTS  WANTED. 

CORNISH  &  CURTIS,  Foi  t  Atkinson,  Wis. 

HOUSEKEEPERS,  ATTENTION! 

Tie  file  lasMri 


Is  Still  the  Best. 
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The  Improved 
UNION  CHURN. 
®  m 

'g>4 


It  is  Warranted  to  be 
all  right.  You  run  no 
risk  in  buying  one. 

Send  for  Circulars  with  full 
details  of  either  or  both  these 

artiolpa  tho 

UNION  MANUE’G  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

THE  “LILLY”” 
BUTTER-WORKER 

Sweeps  the  Field. 
Special  Premium  of  a  Silver 
Medal  at  late  Pennsylvania  State 
Fair.  First  Premium  at  the 
late  Connecticut  State  Fair,  and 
at  Dairymen’s  and  County  Fairs 
innumerable. 

For  ease  and  thorough  work  it 
is  absolutely  uueeualed. 
Circulars  free. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBELS, 

No.  316  Race  Street. 
_ PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

EVAPORATING  FRUIT. 

S  E  N  T  I  Treatise  on  improved  methods.  Tallies,  yields, 
^  13  r?  er  prices,  profits,  and  general  statistics.  J 
r  I  AMOS  STOUFFER,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


TO  KEEP  SS  ||^3  or  prevent 

IT  H  ia  H  15  RtLjeS'  Secondary 

SWEET  1  El  FI  FE  tionTA' 

TCTJS3E3 

IMPROVED  PRESERVING  POWDER 

It  does  not  impair  the  taste  or  flavor,  is  thoroughly 
reliable  and  absolutely  harmless  to  the  human  system. 

Send  35  cts.  for  a  sample,  forwarded  free  ;  sufficient  for 
40  gallons.  One  pound,  sufficient  for  8  Bbls.,  $1.50,  re¬ 


ceiver  to  pay  charges,  or  $1.1 
lower  in  larger  quantities. 


by  mail,  prepaid.  Price 


W.  ZINSSER  &  CO.,  191  William  St.,  New  York. 


8®”  FRIENDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OK  HONEY, 


- r'uve  price-nst  or  tne  latest  improvements  m 

Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Kothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A,  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


r|!HE  PEOPLE  HAVE  PROCLAIMED— 

1  THE  CLYDESDALE 


THE  KING  OF  DRAFT  HORSES. 


VQUWG 

'"WELLIHGITOM.” 


POWELL  BROTHERS, 

Sprinqboro,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa.,  the  most  extensive  im¬ 
porters  in  America  of  CLYDESDALES,  the  best  breed,  of 
Draft  Horses  in  the  World.  Eleven  importations  for  1881  al¬ 
ready  received,  and  others  on  the  way  from  Scotland. 

Also  breeders  of  Trotting-Bred  Roadsters,  and  im¬ 
porters  and  breeders  of  Holstein  and  Devon  Cattle. 
Catalogues  sent  free.  Correspondence  solicited.  Mention 
American  Agriculturist. 

BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK, 

Now  on  hand  choice  Colswold  and  Southdown  Yearlings 
and  Lambs.  Chester  White,  Yorkshire,  Berkshire,  Poland- 
China,  and  Jersey  Red  Pigs.  Also  a  fine  lot  of  genuine 
Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Pups.Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Address,  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

thorwmm^'&Tross^b^^Fjer^ey^t^^', 

10  Thoroughbred  Heifers  and  Cows,  3  to  8  years  old. 

5  “  Bulls,  8  months  to  3  years  old. 

10  “  Heifers,  6  to  8  months  old. 

5  “  Yearlings  past,  in  calf. 

All  the  above  are  registered  or  entitled  to  registry  in  the 
A.  J.  C.  Club  Register. 

25  Cross-breed  Heifers  and  Cows  2  to  7  years  old.  These 
are  a  mixture  of  the  two  breeds,  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires,  the 
best  Family  or  Butter  Cows  I  have  ever  bred.  All  are  rich 
milkers  and  butter-makers.  Some  of  them  2-lb.  Cows.  No 
printed  circulars  issued.  My  prices  range  from  $45  for  a 
high  grade  Heifer  Calf,  to  $500  for  the  best  thoroughbred 
Cow.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  examine  the  Stock  in  per¬ 
son,  in  preference  to  my  own  selection. 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  Loudon,  Conn. 


U 


POLLED  ANGUS, 


Or  Aborclcon  Cattle.” 

FRANK  B:  REDFIELD,  of  Batavia,  New  York,  is  breed¬ 
ing  and  importing  these  famous  cattle. 

SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE. 


R 


EGISTERED 

JEmSES-ST  BULLS. 


The  undersigned  offers  for  sale  two  yearling  JERSEY 
BULLS,  from  the  best  butter  Strains.  For  particulars 
apply  to  JAS.  C.  FARGO,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  I 
ENGLISH  f 


Yorkshires, 


My  herd  comprises  a  number  of  Imported  BOARS 
and  SOWS,  selected  from  the  most  noted  prize-winning 
herds  of  England.  Also  a  number  of  choice  Sows,  Ameri¬ 
can  Bred  from  Imported  Sires  and  Danis,  of  the 
choicest  families.  Choice  Imported  and  Home-bred  Pigs 
always  on  hand  for  disposal.  Address 
_  C.  R.  KEEFER,  Cearfoss,  Md. 

ESSEX  PIGS  A  Specialty, 

75  to  100  Pedigree  Pigs  for  delivery  in  June,  six 
weeks  to  two  months  old.  Write  for  prices. 

Also  Brown  Leghorn  (prize  winners)  EGGS,  @  $1  per  doz., 
and  B.  B.  R.  G.  Bantam  Eggs  for  Hatching  (imported!,  @ 
$1.50  per  doz.,  in  new  baskets.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

C.  W.  CANFIELD,  Bradford  Co.,  Athens,  Pa. 

"the  BABBLE-HORSE. 

All  physicians  agree  that  horse-back  riding  is 
a  most  invigorating  and  enjoyable  exercise.  If 
you  desire  yourself,  your  wife,  your  sons  and 
daughters,  to  become  expert  equestrians,  you 
should  have  the  hook  alluded  to  elsewhere,  en¬ 
titled,  “The  Saddle-Horse,  a  Complete  Guide 
for  Riding  and  Training.” 

TTx". '  l”sPRINC  TUC  L5MIC 


3h"S 

Affords  the  greatest  protection  to  HOUSED,  Harness, 
Wagons,  Plows,  Mowers  and  Reapers.  Reliable  and  guaran¬ 
teed  as  represented.  Protect  your  Horse,  save  vour  money, 
by  procuring  the  celebrated  D.  RICHER  <fe‘CO/S  I.x. 
L.  Spring  Tug  Link.  Ask  your  hardware  man  for  them,  or 
send  stamp  for  Circular  to  D.  RISHER  &  CO., 

79  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


E.  &  0.  WARD, 


PRODUCE  COMMIS¬ 
SION  MERCHANTS. 
(established  1845.)  Send  ' for  Circular  of  Great  Value, 
giving  full  instructions  for  shipping 
POULTRY,  CAME,  BUTTER,  and  PRODUCE. 
No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

Kef.,  Irving  National  Bank ,  New  York  City. 

LE.  RANSOM,  34  mTIWnTaNe!'" n!"' y'  CITY. 

•  Importer  of  Annutto  and  Dairy  Coloring, 


THE  NEW  SHEEP  DIP. 

Little’s  Chemical  Fluid. 

(Patented  in  U.  S.  July  3,  1877.) 

The  cheapest  and  beat  Dip  of  the  day ;  is  fast  superseding 
all  others. 

Increased  growth  and  improved  quality  of  the  wool  more 
than  pays  cost  of  the  Dip. 

Price  per  gallon,  $1.80;  10  gallons  and  upwards  at  $1.65. 
Send  stamp  for  U.  S.  testimonials  to 

T.  W.  LAWFOKD,  Gen’l  Agent, 

*  Only  Agency,  established  April,  1879, 
No.  296  E.  Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

POULTRY  WORLD, 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest,, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
“lUbliahed.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
1.25  per  year.  Also  the  American 
'oultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
inexistence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Novelty  Incubator. 

I  offer  this  as  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  best  Incubator  in 
the  market.  Costing  less  than  3  cts. 
per  day  for  oil.  Holds  10©  Eggs. 

Price,  S30.00,  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  Also  Novelty  Hydro 
Mothers.  Prices,  $40.50  x 
$12.50.  Circulars  giviDgfull  par¬ 
ticulars  on  application. 

A.  li.  ATKINS,  Orange,  N.  J. 

WGG  31 ACHINES. —  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
JCl  Also  P.  Rocks,  B.  B.  R.  Game,  Pit  Games,  and  B.  B.  R. 
G.  and  Gold  S.  Bantams,  at  $5  to  $10  per  trio.  Bronze  Tur¬ 
keys,  $8  to  $12  per  trio.  Shipped  in  fight  coops.  Circulars 
free.  HOMER  H.  HEWITT,  Williamsburg,  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 


A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  lewis,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
Leghorns,  another  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
live  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 


A  A  A  A  Pair  for  Bronze  and  Narragan- 
If  sett  Turkeys.  Hookertowu  Brand.  Bred 


11  years  for  size  and  beauty.  20j[ 
before  Nov.  1st.  Address,  IV 


er  cent  discount  for  orders 
.  Clift,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


UniTersity  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


e. 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October, 
each  year.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  A.  LIAUTARD,  M.D.V.S., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

REMEDIES  FOR 

HORSE  DISEASES. 

Prepared  by  PROF.  J.  A.  GOING, 

Veterinary  Editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

Going’s  Worm  Destroyer.^-Sure  Relief  from  Worms 
or  Bots. 

Going’s  Tonic  Powder.— The  Best  Preparation  Known 
for  Improving  the  Horse's  Condition.  Purifying  the  Blood, 
and  Imparting  to  its  Coat  a  Glossy,  Shining  Appearance. 

Going’s  Colie  Powder.— For  Colic,  Scouring  (Chronic 
or  Acute',  or  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  The  Surest 
Remedy  known  to  Veterinary  Science. 

Going’s  Cough  Powder.  —  For  Cough,  Catarrh. 
Heaves,  or  Sore  Throat. 


These  remedies  are  eacli 
for  an  indefinite  period 
charge,  oil  receipt  of  $  . 
directions  enclosed.  Address 

PROF.  3 .  A.  GOING, 

P.  O.  Box,  938,  New  York  City. 

Prominent  Agencies.-Portiand,  Me.,  James  Bailey 
&  Co.;  Providence,  R.  I.,  T.  W.  Rounds  &  Co.,  101  No.  Main 
St.;  Boston,  Mass.,  G.  C.  Goodwin  &  Co.,  38  Hanover  St. ; 
Worcester,  Mass.,  R.  McAleer,228  Main  St.;  Philadelphia 
Pa.,  M.  Gallagher,  15  No.  Ninth  St.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa„  Lough- 
rey  &  Frew,  102  Wood  St.;  Baltimore,  Md.,  Coleman  &  Rog¬ 
ers,  176  Baltimore  St.;  Richmond,  Va.,  S.  S.  Cottrell  &  Co., 
1,303  Main  St.;  Charleston,  S.  C„  Chapeau  &  Heffron  ;  Lou¬ 
isville,  Ky.,  R.  E.  Miles,  52  VV.  Main  St.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A. 
A.  Mellier,  709  Washington  Ave. ;  Cleveland.  O.,  Dr.  F  S 
Slosson.  223  Superior  St.;  Detroit.  Mich.,  Geo.  E.  McCulley 
and  J.  A  Taylor;  Chicago,  Ill.,  Van  Schaack,  Stevenson  & 
Co.,  also  S.  Taylor  &  Co.,  181  E.  Madison  St.j  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Noyes  Bros.  &  Cutlet ;  Boise  City,  Idaho,  W.  H.  Nye  &  Co.; 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Main  &  Winchester,  214  Battery  St ; 
Pueblo,  Col.,  A.  B.  &  H.  W.  Jones;  New  Orleans,  La.,  A.  W. 
Jackson,  873  Magazine  St. 


ARCHITECT.  I, 


B.  REED,  245  Broadway, 

_  .  Y.  Plans,  Specifications,  and  Esti¬ 
mates  for  Suburban  Residences,  Farm 
Houses,  Summer  Cottages,  etc.  Economical  and  Modern. 
S.  B.  REED,  Author  of  “House  Plans  for  Everybody.” 
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ENJOY  A  CUP  OF  GOOD  TEA. 

3 Yi  LBS.  of  our  celebrated 

SUN-SI  CHOP  TEA, 

the  Finest  and  MOST  BENE¬ 
FICIAL  Imported,  sent  by 
Mail  on  receipt  of  $2.50., 
postage  paid.  It  is  a  BLACK. 
TEA,  with  a  GREEN  TEA 
flavor.  RECOMMENDED  to 
SUIT  ALL  TASTES.  Sam¬ 
ple  of  any  of  our  Teas  by  mail 
ou  receipt  of  6  Cents.  Post¬ 
age- stamps  taken.  GOOO 
TEAS,  30c.,  33c.,  and  40c. 
EXCELLENT  TEAS,  50c.  «fc 
60c.  All  EXPRESS  Charges 
PAID  on  S3. 00  Tea  orders. 

The  Great  American  TeaCo. , 

IMPORTERS, 

.31  and  33  VESEY  ST., 

P.  O.  Box  4235,  New  Yoke. 

ROBBINS  FAMILY,  WASHER 

is  self-operating,  requires  no  rubbing  or 
other  labor,  does  not  wear  or  yellow  the 
clothes,  and  works  in  any  boiler  or  wash  pot. 
Sent  prepaid  to  any  Railroad  Express  Office 
east  of  Rocky  mountains  on  receipt  of  $3.50. 

_  Good  Agents  wanted,  male  and  female. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular,  testi¬ 
monials,  references,  &c.,  to 

BISSELL  M’F’G  CO., 

50  Barclay  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


(Write  for  particulars;  mention  this  publication.) 

THE 

AUTOMATIC 

or  “NO  TENSION”  Silent  Sewing  Machine. 

Differs  in  all  essential  respects  from  every 
other  Machine !— Only  Machine  without 
’Pension,  Bobbin  or  Shuttle  !— Only  really 
Light-Running  Machine!— Only  Machine 
with  Stitcli-Regulator!— Easiest  to  work! 
—Fastest!— Maltes  Strongest  Seam!— Abso¬ 
lutely  without  Danger  to  Health! 
Adapted  for  Hand  or  Treadle. 

Direct  Correspondence  solicited. 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO.,  658  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL 

FORCE  PUMPS. 

These  Pumps  have  an  increased 
stroke,  greater  power,  superior 
finish,  and  beauty  of  design. 

They  can  be  placed  in  any  desired 
position,  as  the  Working  Head 
rotates. 

The  upper  Nozzle  offers  a 
straight  water  way  through  the 
Pump,  saving  much  friction 
when  filling  a  tank.  Hose  can 
he  used  at  either  Nozzle,  if  de¬ 
sired.  A  full  assort¬ 
ment  of  these  Pumps 
constantly  on  hand, 
for  the  house,  and  for 
out-door  wells  of  the 
greatest  depth.  For 
power  and  reliability, 
these  Pumps  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed. 

Complete  outfits  furnished  to 
order,  and  advice  given  on  all 
questions  relating  to  Water 
Supply.  Send  for  circulars. 

W.  S.  BLUNT, 

94  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 

San  Francisco,  Cal., 

Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Co, 

Agency  for  Pacific  Coast. 

Boston,  Mass., 

A.  M.  Morton  «fc  Co.,  New  England  Agency. 

W.  S.  BLUNT,  94  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


mm 


1.000.000  ACRES  CHOICE  LANDS  IN 
MINNES OTA  &  DAKOTA  . 

•T/xT  X  .  -z.  v"  < 

ftfcpfe  >' "  /— -A-' 

.  , / _  -  •  A-  .  cs.  ■  ■ 

FOR  SALEATf2°°  TO  $  6—  PER  A  ORE  ON 
EASY  TERMS.  FREE  FARE  8c  LOW  FREIGHT 
TO  PUR  CHA  SERS.  FOR  GU/DE  CONTAINING 
MAP  <&  FULL  IN  FORMA  T/O/V.  ADDRESS  • 

C.HAS.  e:.  s / /V7 an o ru s , 

LANE)  COMP  C.cSc  A/.W.RY CHICAGO, ILL. 


FARMS  A 1VD  HOMES 

In  Buchanan  County,  Iowa. 

Improved  Farms  and  wild  lands  for  sale  in  the  great  dairy 
and  stock  region  of  the  State.  Prices  from  $10  to  $35  per 
acre.  For  particulars  address  with  stamp 

SMEALLIE  &  SHELLITO, 

Independence,  Iowa. 

200  MARYLAND  FARMS,  ‘^JaSokSS1.-30 

Rear  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with 'all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  locution,  tree. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 

FARM  FOR  SALE. 

Forty  Acres  at  the  town  of  Monroe  City,  Mo.  Handsomely 
improved.  Substantial  Brick  house  of  ten  rooms.  Large 
Barn,  Ice  house.  An  artificial  lake  well  stocked  with  fisli. 

Monroe  City  is  a  place  of  1,000  inhabitants,  and  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing.  Very  healthy,  situated  on  a  high  prairie  on  two 
main  Railroads.— Good  schools  and  churches.  No  Liquor 
Saloons.  A  very  desirable  place  to  live.  Price  $7,000.  Terms 
easy.  Address  J.  L.  MATTHEWS,  Monroe  City,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE,  Iowa  Farm  of  1,000  Acres. 


Situated  at  Glidden,  Carroll  Co.,  Iowa,  the  north  line  of 
the  farm  being  the  track  of  the  C.  &  N.  W.  B.  R.  Co.  All 
fertile  land— about  two-thirds  rolling  prairie,  and  one-third 
rich  bottom  land— all  under  fence— 180  acres  cultivated, 
balance  grass  and  pasture.  Frame  house,  10  rooms,  tenant 
house,  barn  40  by  100,  with  basement,  plenty  of  water,  suit¬ 
able  for  either  a  stock  farm  or  for  general  farming.  Three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  village,  with  good  school,  churches, 
etc.  For  full  information  call  on,  or  address 

ELISHA  LOCKE,  Glidden,  Carroll  Co.,  Iowa. 

Over  1,000,000  Acres 

of  Choice  Farming  Lands  in 
the  IV'ear  West. 


IOWA 


For  Sale  by  the 

Iowa  R.  II.  Laud  Co. 


FARMS 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Branch  Office,  92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Year ,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 

[ALL  TOST  FREE.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . $4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  $1.20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Fight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $1  each.] 

S3?*  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each _ ^^Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
except  to  British  Honduras.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  38  cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  pay¬ 

able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders  ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  .Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  39  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  24  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 


UNION  PACIFIC  RV.  LANDS 

IN  NEBRASKA. 
Fertile  Soil,  Long  Sum¬ 
mers,  Short  Winters. 

Special  Inducements  to  Land  Seekers, 

Those  going  West  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  send  for  information,  which  will  be  mailed  free. 
Apply  to  LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 
Laud  Commissioner  Lr.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Omaha,  Neb. 
B3F”  Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


LANDS  and  HOMES 

IN  SOUTHWEST  MISSOURI. 
1,000,000  acres  well  watered  Timber  and  Prairie  Land9 
along  the  line  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  R.  R.  for 
sale  at  from  $2.50  to  $8.00  per  acre  on  seven  years' 
time.  Excellent  for  Stock,  Fruit,  and  Farming.  The  best 
Tobacco  region  in  the  West.  Short  winters,  convenient 
markets,  superior  schools,  low  taxes,  healthful  climate, 
good  society.  Free  transportation  from  St.  Louis  to  pur¬ 
chasers  of  land.  Send  for  Maps  and  Circulars. 

W.  H.  COFFIN,  Land  Commissioner, 

TEMPLE  BUILDING,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts ;  homes  or  investments,  for  sale  by 
McAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WANTED  ! !  500  THRIFTY  FARMERS  to 

settle  in  the  rapidly  developing  Dairy  and  Farming 
Districts  o£  Northwestern  Iowa.  Improved  and  unim¬ 
proved  Farms  for  sale  or  to  rent,  uoon  favorable  terms, 
with  privilege  of  rmrchaslng.  For  information  address, 
SAMPSON  &  FRENCH,  Storm  Lake,  Buena  Vista  Co.,  Iowa. 

T4  i  TY  "m/IT  (1  150  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 

Jb  AKM)S.tas  ■  ■■■ 


•’arms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
I.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


MARYLAND  FARMS  $7  to  $25  per  acre.  Short 
winters,  breezy  summers,  healthy  climate.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Pederalsburgh.Md. 

PATENTS. 

W.  HL  DOOLITTLE, 

(Late  Ass’t  Commissioner  of  Patents). 

Attorney  at  Law  and  Solicitor  of  Patents. 

No.  916  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PEI srsioisrs. 

Every  wound  or  injury,  even  by  accident,  or  any  disease, 
entitles  a  soldier  of  the  late  war  to  a  pension.  All  Pensions 
by  the  law  of  January,  1879,  begin  back  at  date  of  discharge 
or  death  of  the  soldier.  All  entitled  should  apply  at  once. 
Thousands  who  are  now  drawing  pension  are  entitled  to  an 
increase.  Soldiers  and  widows  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  Mex¬ 
ican  war  are  entitled  to  pensions.  Thousands  are  yet  entitled 
to  bounty,  but  do  not  know  it.  Fees  in  ail  cases  $10.  Pay 
for  every  description  of  war  claims  collected.  Employ  an 
Attorney  residing  in  Washington,  who  can  give  personal  at¬ 
tention  to  your  business.  American  and  Foreign  patents  ob¬ 
tained  on  short  notice.  Land  warrants  procured,  bought 
and  sold.  Homestead  claims  prosecuted.  Send  two  stamps  for 
pension  and  bounty  laws.  Address,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 
U.  S.  Claim  Agent,  Lock  Box  422,  Washington,  D.  C. 


GRATEFUL  -  COMFORTING. 

EPPS’  COCOA 

BREAKFAST. 

<<X>Y  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern 
JL>  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  line  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  Breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet 
that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  are  floating  around  us,  ready  to  attack  wherever 
there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by 
keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly 
nourished  frame.” — Civil  Service  Gazette.  Made  simply  with 
boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  in  tins  (only  M-lb  and  lb),  labeled 
JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.  .Homoeopathic  Chemists, London, Eng. 
New  York  and  Chicago:  Smith  &  Vanderbeek. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

ENGLISH  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages.  Si  .00  per  line  (agate),  eacli  insertion 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  $1.35  per  line. 
Second  Cover  Page— 9 1.50  per  line. 

Pagenextto  Heading  and  Last  Cover  Page— $2.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GERHIAT  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 
Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  30  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  insertion. 
ffS^No  Advertisement  o(  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY",  751  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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BEATTY 


BEETHOVEN  GRAND  ORGAN  "Ne0" 
14  OCTAVES  OF  REEDS. 

THE  CASE  IS  CHARMINGLY  ORNAMENTED  WITH  ARABESQUE  DESIGNS  IN  GOLD. 

All  who  wish  to  secure  this  Orgaii  at  $90  must  order  at  once, 
as  the  price  will  soon  be  advanced  to  $125. 

The  beamy  of  this,  my  newest  and  most  perfect  style,  is  something  plienominal.  I  take  great  pleasure 
in  appending  a  full  description  and  the  specifications  of  Stop  Work  of  this  matchless  instrument.  It  is 
without  a  peer  and  is  undoubtedly  the  hnest  organ  yet  manufactured.  In  its  marvelous  Stop  Work  it 
stands  unapproached,  and  for  refined  and  beautiful  tone  qualities  it  can  have  no  rival. 

THE  BEETHOVEN  GRAND  ORGAN  has  five  (5i  octaves,  ten  (10)  full  sets 
of  Golden  longue  Reeds,  and  twenty-seven  (27)  stops  as  described  in  the  specification 
of  8 top  work  below.  New  effects  are  introduced  which  are  unequaled.  The  case  is  an 


Fully  Warranted 
for  Six  Yearsi 


architectural  design  of  rare  beauty  and  is  simply  incomparable  at  the  price.  It  is  of 
solid  black  walnut  with  extra  large  ornamental  designs  in  fretwork  and  carving;  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  music  and  book  rack ;  music  holder  of  chaste  design  ;  carved  handles  for 
moving;  paneled  sliding  fall  with  lock;  two  turned  lamp  stands;  metal  foot  plates 
which  never  wear  out ;  best  rubber  upright  bellows ;  the  whole  being  charmingly 
decorated  with  arabesque  designs  in  gold.  Words  are  inadequate  to  convey  a  just  con¬ 
ception  of  its  surprising  qualities. 

Specification  of  Stop  Work,  27  Stops  in  All. 

1.  Cello.  This  is  a  set  of  reeds  in  the 
bass,  8  feet  pitch,  producing  a  clear,  bril¬ 
liant  tone,  similar  to  that  of  a  Bass  Viol. 

It  is  very  effective. 

2.  Melodia.  A  beautiful  open  toned 
stop,  acting  upon  the  Diapason  reeds. 

3.  Clarabella.  A  stop,  acting  upon  a 
set  of  reeds,  producing  a  clear,  smooth 
tone,  similar  in  quality  to  the  Diapason. 

4.  Manual  Sub-Bass.  Draws  an  oc¬ 
tave  of  powerful  sub-bass  reeds,  16  feet 
pitch,  connected  with  the  Manual.  The 
tone  is  deep  and  sonorous  and  has  a  round, 
pipe-like  quality. 

5.  Bourdon.  A  stop  producing  an  open 
tone  of  16  feet  pitch. 

6.  Saxaphone.  A  full  set  of  reeds  in 
the  treble  of  8  feet  pitch,  very  reedy  in 
quality,  and  similar  to  the  instrument 
from  which  the  stop  derives  its  name. 

7.  Viol  di  Gamba.  A  set  of  8  feet 
reeds,  smooth,  round  and  subdued  tone. 

8.  Diapason.  8  feet  pitch,  smooth, 
pipe-like  quality. 

9.  \  iola  Dolce.  A  set  of  reeds,  4  feet 
pitch,  very  soft  and  sweet,  and  extremely 
useful  as  an  accompanying  stop. 

10.  Grand  Expressiohe.  A  stop  that 
opens  two  sets  oi  reeds,  one  brilliant  and 
one  subdued  in  tone,  producing  an  en¬ 
chanting  combination  effect. 

11.  French  Horn.  8  feet  pitch,  exact¬ 
ly  imitating  a  French  Horn.  This  stop  is  I 
another  of  the  novel  and  artistic  effects 
which  have  been  given  to  the  world  by  the 
Beatty  Organs.  It  is  one  of  great  beauty. 

12.  Harp  TEoline.  A  beautiful,  dreamy 
and  enchanting  effect  is  produced  bv  this 
stop. 

13.  Vox  Humana.  This  is  a  mechani¬ 
cal  arrangement  placed  just  back  of  the 
reeds,  and,  when  drawn,  gives  to  the  tone 
a  wondrously  thrilling  effect  never  at¬ 
tained  in  instrumental  music  before  its  in¬ 
troduction.  The  Beatty  Humana  is  unlike 
all  oihers,  and  produces  sympathetic  sweet¬ 
ness  and  harmony,  imitating  the  human 
voice. 

14.  Echo.  An  8  feet  tone,  smooth  round 
quality,  and  with  a  full  and  charming  ef¬ 
fect,  imitating  the  stop  Diapason  of  a  pipe 
organ. 

15.  Dulciana.  A  set  of  reeds  in  the 
treble  of  8  feet  pitch,  full,  deep,  funda¬ 
mental  in  character,  producing,  when  add¬ 


ed  to  other  8  and  4  feet  stops,  a  tone  useful 
in  accompanying  congregational  or  chorus 
singing. 

16.  Clarionet.  8  feet  pitch,  similar  to 
tone  produced  by  the  instrument  from 
which  it  derives  its  name.  It  should  be 
used  with  Viola  Dolce. 

17.  Voix  Celeste.  This  is  a  set  of  reeds 
of  8  feet  tone,  voiced  brilliantly  and  slight¬ 
ly  differing  in  pitch,  giving  a  rarely  beau¬ 
tiful  effect.  These  are  by  lar  the  sweetest 
toned  reeds  ever  introduced. 

18.  Violina.  Draws  a  set  of  reeds  in 
treble  4  feet  pitch,  of  violin-like  quality. 

19.  Vox  Jubilante.  Drawing  two  sets 
of  reeds,  both  8  feet  pitch,  producing  the 
grand  and  thrilling  solo  effects  of  an  aboe. 

20.  Piccolo.  A  set  of  4  feet  reeds, 
voiced  in  exact  imitation  of  a  Piccola. 
These  reeds  are  made  to  speak  with  sur¬ 
prising  quickness  so  that  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  staccato  music  may  be  played  upon 
them. 

21.  Coupler  Harmonique.  This  is 
an  octave  coupler  of  Improved  capacity.  It 
couples  the  reeds  of  all  octaves  together, 
thus  doubling  the  power  of  the  instru¬ 
ment. 

22.  Orchestral  Forte.  This  is  a 
beautiful  swell  stop  producing  sustained 
orchestral  effects. 

23.  Grand  Organ  Knee  Stop.  Open 
ing  all  except  solo  stops  and  allowing  the 
performer  to  produce  the  most  beautiful 
crescendo  and  diminuendo  effects. 

24.  Right  Knee  Stop.  Opening  all 
treble  swell  stor>s. 

25.  Automatic  Valve  Stop.  This  is 
connected  with  the  bellows  of  the  Organ 
and  is  operated  in  the  regular  process  of 
blowing  without  extra  motions  of  the  hands 
or  feet.  To  increase  in  loudness  blow 
fast;  to  diminish  blow  slow  or  stop  alto¬ 
gether  until  the  degree  of  softness  desired 
is  attained. 

26.  Right  Duplex  Damper.  This 
stop  opens  a  damper  from  middle  C  up, 
winch  gives  great  expression  and  acts  as  a 
sounding-board.  It  confines  or  subdues  the 
tone  or  allows  it  to  escape,  at  the  will  of  the 
performer.  Its  addition  greatly  enhances 
the  value  of  the  Organ. 

27.  Left  Duplex  Damper.  Left 
Duplex  Damper  opens  a  damper  from  mid¬ 
dle  C  down. 


$90 


Dimensions— Height,  75  in<  hes:  Depth,  21  inches. 
Length,  40  inches. 

I  will  deliver  this  Organ  on  board  Cars 
here ,  boxed ,  with  Stool ,  Booh  and  Music, 

for  ONLY  NINETY  DOLLAE8 . . 

(t^Be  sure  to  remit  by  Bank  Dratt,  Post  Office  Money  Order,  Registered 
Letter  or  Express  Prepaid.  Money  refunded  charges  paid  both 

>vays  by  me  if  the  Instrument  does  not  give  ENTIRE.  SATISFACTION 
after  one  year’s  constant  use.  ,  ....  „  ^ 

A  TTmT/YkT  1  have  protected  the  combination  of  the  Reed  Board  m 
U  JL  iUiN  ■  this  Organ  by  Caveats,  filed  at  Patent  Office,  May  13, 1881. 

Imitators  of  any  kind  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted. 


Visitors  always  Welcome. 


No  Manufacturer,  other  than  myself,  can  build  this  Organ,  or  one  producing  similar  effects,  at  any  price. 

You  cannot  purchase  an  article  that  will  prove  such  a  soul-stirriug  delight  for  the  home  as  this  incomparable 
Sri  organ.  It  Is  a  Holiday  Present  that  will  be  a  life-long  joy  to  every  member  of  the.  family.  Music  makes  the  home 
happy  and  purifies  and  ennobles  the  soul.  Order  early,  the  Holidays  arc  close  at  baud.  I  shall  have  to 
work  my  establishment  to  its  fullest  cspacity  to  meet  the  demand. 

saved  by  long  correspondence. 

jr  Traveling  Expenses  to  those  who  come  and  select  instrument  in  person. 

,  meets  all  trains.  (^“ENTERTAIN. KENT  DURING  the  DAY  FREE. 

CABINET  ORGANS.— Cabinet  Organs,  $30,  and  upwards.  Pipe  Organs,  Chapel  Organs,  Parlor 
Organs,  in  great  variety.  Prices  sure  to  please.  Now  is  your  time  to  seud  your  Orders  for  HOLIDAY  PRES¬ 
ENTS.  Don’t  wait  until  the  last  moment.  GET  YOUR  ORDER  IN  EARLY  aud  save  disappointment, 
for  there  will  be  Hundreds  of  Orders  to  Fill  at  Christinas-time. 

Cor.  RaUroId  Av^  A^I^atty  Sto  WaMdngL'm^^ew^’er'aey.  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 

Address  or  call  upon  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  The  Manufacturer,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLE. 

The  Bicyclp,  as  a  permanent, 
practical  road-vehicle,  is  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  fact,  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  in  daily  use  are  constantly 
increasing  in  numbers.  It  com¬ 
bines  speed  and  endurance  that 
no  horse  can  equal,  and  for  plea¬ 
sure  or  health  is  far  superior  to 
auy  other  out-door  sport.  The 
art  of  riding  is  easily  acquired, 
and  the  exercise  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  means  of  renewing 
health  and  strength,  as  it  brings 
into  action  almost  every  muscle 
of  the  body.  Send  Sc.  stamp  for 
24-page  illustrated  catalogue, 
containing  price-lists  and  full 
information. 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO., 
No.  507  Washington  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


SALEM  IRON  WORKS,  SALEM,  N.  C. 

C.  A.  HEGE, 

Proprietor.  j 
Manufacturers  of 

CIRCULAR 
SAW 

MILLS.  ^ 

The  Simplest, 
Cheapest,  Best,  and 
Most  Accurate.  With  Hege’s 
Improved  Universal  Log  Beam, 
Rectilinear,  Simultaneous  Set  Works, 
and  Double  Eccentric  Friction  Feed. 

^Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D. 
Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens, 
and  others 
recommend 
them. 

FOLDING  CHAIR  CO.  New  Haven  CounT" 


Agents  wanted.  $5  n  Day  made 
Belling  our  NEW  HOUSEHOLD 
ARTICLES  and  FAMILY  SCALE. 

"Weighs up  to  25  lbs.  Sells  at  $|. 50. 
Domestic  ScaleCo.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


me  Fearless. 


I  Is  the  only  machine  that  received  an  award  on  both 
I  Horse-power  and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the  Centen-  i 
nial  Exhibition;  tvas  awarded  the  two  last  Cold 
Medals  gven  by  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  on  Horse-powers  and  Threshers  ;  and  is  the 
■Only  Thresher  selected  from  the  vast  number  built  in 
the  United  State*,  for  illustration  and  description  in 
“Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Applied  Mechanics,”  re¬ 
cently  published,  thus  adopting  it  as  the  Standard 
machine  of  this  country.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Address  | 
[  MINARD  HARDER,  Cobleshill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.Y. 
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CHAMPION  CORD  BINDER 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


Whiteley,  Fassler  fc  Kelly,  Springfield,  O 


GREAT  SAVING  FOR  FARMERS 


THE 


ROYAL  RS&'o'tf 

'fffisoCiiTrtv  pug! 


(Weymouth's  Patent.) 


irrEarmns  - 


Awarded  "FIRST  ORDER  OF  MERIT  ” 
at  Melbourne  Exhibition,  1880. 
Was  awarded  the  first  premium 
at  the  International  Exhibition  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1876,  and  accepted 
by  the  Judges  as 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER 
KNIFE  IN  USE. 


It  is  the  BEST  KNIFE  in  the 
world  to  cut  fine  feed  from  bale,  to 
cut  down  mow  or  stack,  to  cut  corn¬ 
stalks  for  feed,  to  cut  peat,  or  for 
ditching  in  marshes. 

TRY  IT.  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 

Manufactured  only  by 


Our  Superintendent  has  perfected  a  machine  that  will  hail 
Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarns 

Without  Stretching  the  Material. 

Bend  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  circular. 

HOWARD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

No.  364  Broadway,  New  York, 


For  sale  by  Hardware  Merchants  and  the  trade  generally. 


Absolutely  Pure, 


BEFORE  BUYING  OR  RENTING  AN 


HARNESS 


Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar.— No  other  preparation 
makes  such  light,  flaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  by  dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the  Ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  indigestible  food. 

Sold  only  In  cans,  by  all  Grocers. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  New  York. 


A  Good,  Substantial  Single  Harness. 

Hand-made,  full  nickel-plated  for  $13  50.  Call  and  see 
or  send  for  sample.  Also  a  complete  assortment  of  RIDING 
SADDLES,  BRIDLES.  CARRIAGE  ROBES  and  DUST¬ 
ERS,  HORSE  CLOTH  1 NG  and  NETS. 

B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  40  Warren  St.,  New  York, 


Send  for  our  LATEST  Illustrated  Catalogue  (32  pp. 
•Ito.),  with  newest  styles,  at  $51  and  upward;  or  $(>,88 
per  quarter,  and  up.  Sent  free.  MASON  &  HAMLIN  OK- 
GAN  CO„  154 Tremont  St„  BOSTON;  4G  E.  14th  St.,  NEW 
YORK  ;  149  Wabash -A v.,  CHICAGO. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  OCTOBER,  1881? 


^Ucultvi1^ 


«K— 


x|e  PSEMIBMl  L  6  ST.  e£/Z/2/is~h — * 


There  are  in  this  spirited  and  entertaining  engraving  between  sixty  and  seventy  outline  delineations  of  human  figures  and  faces, 
historical  objects,  birds  and  animals,  and  home,  farm,  and  sporting  scenes.  For  the  key  enabling  you  to 

discover  them,  turn  to  page  435. 


■a- 


COPVnlQHT,  1831,  BY  OltANGE  JODD  COMPANY. 


Entebed  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  Yobk.  N.  Y..  as  Second  Class  Mattes. 
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INCREASE 

The  Yield,  Save  Time  and  Money,  by  using 
THE  PHIEADEEPHIA 

BROADCAST  SEED  SOWER 

For  sowing  all  varieties  Grain, 
Grass  Seeds,  and  Fertilizers.  No. 

1  Machine,  price  $30,  sows  12  to  15  acres 

fer  hour.  No.  2  Machine,  price  $6,  from 
to  6,  sowing  better  and  far  more 
evenly  than  bv  hand  or  any  other 
method.  Sena  for  circular  and  testi¬ 
monials.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
BENSON,  MAULE  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 
223  Church  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
N.  B.— Our  large  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Reliable  Garden,  Field,  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Agricultural  Implements,  and 
everything  for  Farm  or  Garden,  mailed 
free  to  all. 

VIOLIN  OUTFITS. 

Consisting  of  Violin,  Box,  Bow 
and  Teacher,  Sent  to  any  part 
|  of  the  United  States  on  J  to  3 
days  trial  before 
buying. 


Outfits 

at  $3.50,  $7..  $13.  At  $33.  each.  Send  Stamp 
for  Beautifully  Illustrated  32  page  Catalogue  of  Vio¬ 
lins,  Guitars,  Banjos.  Cornets,  Flutes,  Strings  all  kindSjHarmon- 
i  cas.  Organ  Accnrdeons,  Music  Boxes,  &c.  ILowest  JPrlcee. 
Mail  Orders  a  Specialty.  C.W.  Story,  28  Central  St.  Boston, Mass. 

&  /’S.irTiTTie!  I  I* iff  1  64-page  Illustrated  Catalogue,  Free. 
XLwMaiN  1  U.  |  pay  |  Boston  Novelty  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

I  S?  the  Social  Visitor, 

J  (V  El  Mail  I  W  Ea  largest  and  best  story 
lipaper  in  the  world,  6  Months,  on  trial,  and  a  Beautiful 
I  French  Writing  Box,  Imt’n  Morocco,  containing  Lead 
I  Pencil,  Penholder,  3  Golden  Pens,  Rubber,  Patent  Top 
1  Pencil,  for  36  CtS*  Stamps  taken.  This  offer  is  made 
|  to  introduce  our  paper  into  new  homes.  Address 
Bocial  Visitor  Pub.  Co.,  Box  3139.  Boston.  Masg. 


SCROLL  SAWS. 

FANCY  WOODS  AND  PATTERNS. 

(ARVING  TOOLS. 

Fancy  Hinges,  Locks,  Catches. 

Fine  French  Screws  and  Files. 

ENG-RAVING  TOOLS. 

Ink  Pads,  Wood,  Transfer  Fluid. 
Manual  on  Engraving, 30c.,  Post-paid. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  IN  THE  U.  S. 

FISHING  TACKLE. 

Dumb  Bells,  Indian  Clubs,  Quoits, 
Archery,  Lawn  Tenuis,  &  Croquet. 


Sporting’  Goods, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURER  OF 

GREENE’S  RUBBER  TARGET  GUN 

AND  THE 

WILKINSON  BICYCLE, 

With  Steel  Wire  Spokes  and  Rubber  Tire. 

JOHN  WILKINSON,  77  State  St.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
Importer,  Manufacturer,  and  Dealer. 

Large  Illustrated  Catalogues  free. 

FORTUNES 

FOR  FARMERS. 

Fifty  Thousand  Farms ! 

7,000,000  Acres  now  offered  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  in  Minnesota  and  Dakota. 

At  $2.60  per  acre  and  upward,  according  to  location 
and  quality. 

Best  wheat  land  in  the  world !  The  richest  meadow  lands ! 
The  choicest  timber  lands !  Suitable  for  diversified  farm¬ 
ing,  stock  raising,  and  dairying.  Preferred  stock  of  the 
Company  taken  at  par  In  exchange  for  lands  east  of  Missouri 
River.  The  best  opportunity  left  in  the  United  States  to 
procure  Government  lands  near  fiailroad  and  towns  is  on 
the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad.  Reduced  rates 
of  fare  and  freight  to  settlers.  Reduced  rates  of  fare  to 
land  seekers.  Send  for  Publication  No.  48,  to 

R.  M.  NEWPORT,  Gen’l  Land  Agent, 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


40  Bushels  of  Wheat  (Fultz)  per  Acre  on  19  Acres,  1180  JBush- 
els  on  36  Acres,  Grown  with 

The  Mapes  Complete  Manure. 

W.  S.  Combs,  Freehold,  Monmouth  Co.,  New  Jersey,  reports  April  20th,  1881: 

.  “  Acres  sown  36—19  of  which  was  stubble,  17  stiff  timothy  sod— variety  sown,  Fultz  Wheat— about  two  bushels  per  acre. 
Soil  pretty  stiff  clay.  Treatment  30  acres- 500  pounds  of  the  ‘MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURE  FOR  HEAVY 
SOILS’  ALONE.  6  acres  dressed  with  stable  manure,  about  10  loads  per  acre,  and  500  pounds  of  the  same  fertilizer. 
“Result:  1180  busbels  37  lbs.  Wheat  (62  lbs.  to  the  bushel),  and  45  tons  straw  when  pressed. 

“  The  weather  dqring  and  for  weeks  after  sowing  was  so  exceedingly  dry  that  the  grain  sown  on  the  sod  piece  did  not 
come  up  as  evenly  as  on  the  stubble.  About  three  weeks  before  the  harvest  the  Army  Worm  entered  the  field  and  marched 
directly  across  it,  stripping  the  leaves  from  the  stalks  and  cutting  off  the  smaller  heads.  The  Army  Worm  did  considerable 
damage.  The  yield  from  the  19  acres  stubble  was  (estimate,  the  two  plots  not  being  measured  separately)  40  bushels  per 
acre.  The  wheat  on  the  sod  piece  reduced  the  yield  (on  the  whole  piece)  considerably.  The  grain  from  the  two  pieces 
was  harvested  together,  and  when  threshed  was  accurately  measured  and  weighed. 

“  Have  sown  the  whole  36  acres  again  with  wheat  without  application  of  any  manure  or  fertilizer— also  14  acres  adjoin¬ 
ing  (50  acres  in  all),  which  had  three  bags  per  acre  of  the  Mapes  Potash  Manure  last  year,  but  no  fertilizer  this  season.” 

Note.— The  crops  of  wheat  In  Mr.  Combs’  section  on  equally  good  land  last  season,  only  in  a  few  instances,  exceeded  20 
bushels  per  acre  with  the  customary  manuring,  and  with  the  heaviest  applications  of  stable  manure  in  hut  one  case 
reached  28  bushels. 

For  circulars  on  Complete  Manures  for  each  crop  and  price  list  send  postal  to 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  00.,  158  Front  St.,  New  York. 


Do 


Buy  a  Violin  before  get- 
A  ting  our  44-page  Catalogue 
|1  ■  1  ■  of  Musical  Instruments, 
■  ■  fcsent  free  to  any  address. 

H.  W.  BATES  &  CO.,  Importers,  etc.,  Boston,  Mass. 


T7IT>  T7I  1 71  Catalogut 

t  Rljkj  Valuable3 


Catalogue  of  over  10,000  articles, 
you  want  at  Lowest  Prices. 

_ j  Presents  given  for 

Making  up  Clubs  Address, 

BELCHER  JAMES  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE 


MOST 

RELIABLE 

^POOD^ 


IN  THE  WORLD 

CHILDS® 


SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS 


▼  -V  -r  ^  -r  -r 

THE  BEST’15 

DIET 

OLD  PEOPLE 

FOUR  SIZES 
.35  .65  1.25  1.75 

ON  EVERY  LABEL.. 


■F  YOU  want  a  large,  live,  16-page,  illustrated,  religious,  family,  temperance  paper,  free 

from  sectarianism,  politics,  controversy,  pious  novels,  continued  stories,  advertisements,  puffs,  pills,  aud  whisky 
bitters;  opposing  rum,  tobacco,  infidelity, aud  the  devil;  containing  pictures,  true  stories,  incidents,  providences, 
answers  to  prayer,  poetry,  music,  temperance,  religion,  and  common  sense;  fine  paper,  large  type,  and  good  read- 

THE  CHRISTIAN 


Ii1 

a 

I  

3  months  for  10  cts.  Size  33  by  46  inches,  containing  4  papers  in  one,  The  Christian,  Armory,  Safeguard, 
and  Common  People.  Specimens  free.  Splendid  premium  list.  Organs  and  hundreds  of  other  premiums 
given  to  canvassers.  Agents  wanted  everywliere.  Mr.  Spurgeon  said,  “  The  Christian  is  the  best  paper  that 
comes  to  me.”  D.  E.  Moody  said:  “  About  the  best  paper  in  the  country.”  George  Muller  said:  “  /  like  The 
Christian  for  its  uniform  soundness."  Address  H.  L.  HASTINGS,  Publisher,  47  Cornhill,  Boston,  Mass. 


and  35  cts. 

for  tFie 


LITTLE  CHRISTIAN ayear  Both 


papers  seut 


MAKE  MONEY,  ALL  OF  YOU  ? 

Caxtonette  Press,  $8.00. 
Caxton  Press,  $13.00. 
Columbian  Presses  from  S25  to 
to  $56 ;  will  do  the  work  of  a  $250  press. 
All  are  self-inking.  Presses  from 
$3.30.  Send  Stamp  for  catalogue  to 
CURTIS  &  3IITCHEEL, 

15  Federal  St  ,  Boston,  Mass. 
ESTABLISHED  1847. 

SEND  FOR  OUR 

GRAND  ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUES. 

Band  and  Orchestral  Instruments,  Music  Boxes, 
Accordeons,  Concertinas,  Violins,  Banjos,  Guitars, 
Strings  and  Trimmings  for  all  Instruments— imported 
directly  from  the  manufacturers  in  Europe. 

To  bands  about  forming:  DON’T  FAIL  to  send  for . 
our  Band  Catalogue  before  purchasing  outfit.  Address 

JOHN  C.  HAYNES  &  CO.]33  street, 


BOSTON. 


New  Model,  Top  Snap, 


It  has  a  Patent  Top  Snap  Action,  by  means  of 
winch  the  gun  can  be  opened  by  pressing  the  lever  either  to 
the  right  or  left;  an  improvement  found  in  no  other  gun.-  It 
has  the  Rebounding  Lock,  which  ensures  safety  in 
loading  beyond  a  doubt.  The  other  improvements  are  the 
Pistol  Crip  Stock,  and  the  Patent  Fore-End 
Fasten  i  n  g.  By  means  of  the  Patent  Fore-End  Jb  astenin^ 
the  barrels  can  be  aetached  from  the  stock  in  an  instant,  and 
asquickly  replaced.  The  shells  used  in  this  gun  are  the  cen¬ 
tral  fire,  paper  or  brass.  The  brass  shells  can  be  reloaded 
many  times.  Pr:ces  l  Plain  Barrels,  12bore.  $15.00;  Plain 
Barrels,  10  bore,  $10.00;  Twist  Barrels,  12  bore,  $18.00;  Twist 
Barrels,  10  bore,  $19.00.  Address 

JOILN  P.  LOVELL  &  SONS.  Gun  Dealers,  Boston,  Mass. 

JKJT  Send  stamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Bargain* 

owest  Prices. 
Boston,  Mass. 


/'^TT\TC  REVOLVERS,  Big 

0  t  i  W  i  S  41  Page  catalogue  free.  L< 

^  ^  ^  Bat.es  &  Co.,  Box  1540  £ 

COSTS  4  CTS. 
SELLS  FOR  50  CTS. 

Is  the  whole  secret  of  the  Stencil  Key  Check  and  Rubber 
Stamp  business.  5,000  Agents  Wanted. 

Full  particulars  free. 

8.  M.  SPENCER,  112  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MRS.  D.  A.  INWOOD’S 

Improved  Celebrated 

Diagram  of  Dress  Cutting 

Is  Superior  to  all  other  Systems 
in  Use. 

Diagram,  hound  in  brass,  with  illus¬ 
trated  Instruction  Book, $2.50.  Sent  by 
mail  to  any  address  on  l-eceiptof  price. 

AGENTS  IV ANTED 

ous  other  articles  manufactured  by  me  for  ladies  use.  Cir¬ 
culars  free  for  stamp.  MRS.  D.  A.  INWOOD, 
147  Tremont  St.,  Room  3,  Boston,  Mass. 
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DO  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING 

Presses  and  outfits  from  $3  to  $500 
Over  2,000  styles  of  type.  Catalogue  and 
reduced  price  list  free. 

H.  HOOVER,  PLila.,  Pa. 


FRIENDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  yon  a  sample  cony  of  our 
MONTHLY  Gl.KANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  hooks  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture,  .\othing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly ,  to 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Oliio. 


American  Agriculturist. 

PREMIUM  LIST. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO  OCTOBER,  1881.  ' 


The  American  Agriculturist. 

1842  ....  1882. 

There  are  in  this  country  comparatively 
few  enterprises  that  have  had  Forty  Years  of 
successful  existence,  with 
constant  growth  and  ex¬ 
pansion.  Fewer  still  is 
the  number  of  those  which 
have  contributed  so  di¬ 
rectly  and  largely,  as  has 
the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  to  the  material  growth 
of  the  country ;  to  the 
diffusion  of  Practical  In¬ 
formation  ;  to  the  multi¬ 
plication  of  Labor-saving 
and  Labor-helping  plans, 
devices,  and  contrivances; 
to  the  improvement  of 
animals,  implements,  cul¬ 
tivated  crops,  fruits,  and 
flowers ;  to  beautifying 
the  outward  surroundings 
and  the  interior  conveni¬ 
ences,  the  comforts,  and 
the  adornments  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Homes  everywhere,  in 
the  Country, in  the  Village, 
and  in  the  City  as  well. 

And  not  in  American 
homes  alone,  for  while,  as 
its  name  implies,  it  is  de¬ 
signed  for  the  whole 
American  Continent,  the 
American  Agriculturist 
circulates  widely  in  other 
lands,  especially  wherever 
the  English  and  German 
languages  are  spoken  and 
read— throughout  Europe, 
including  the  western  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Russia  where 
the  German  language  only 
gradually  changes  into 
the  Slavonic  ;  in  the  north¬ 
ern,  western,  and  especi¬ 
ally  the  southern  English 
settlements  in  Africa  ;  in 
far  off  India,  where  the 
many  English  residents 
welcome  its  arrival— some¬ 
times  to  the  number  of 
50  to  75  at  single  Post 
Offices  ;  and  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  Globe, 
where,  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  multitudes, 
sprung  from  the  same 
stock  as  ourselves,  delight 
to  peruse  a  journal  sup¬ 
plied  by  their  American 
Cousins,  in  preference  to 
those  of  the  Mother  coun¬ 
try,  that  consult  more  di¬ 
rectly  the  wants  of  large  landholders. 

Foundation  of  the  Paper — Secrets  of  its 
Success. — The  American  Agriculturist  was 
established  in  1842,  nearly  40  years  ago. 
In  1858  the  paper  entered  upon  the  remark¬ 


able  career — (perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  journalism) — which  has  made  it  a 
household  word  in  every  home.  Since  1859 
the  regular  circulation  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  has  often  been  above  100,000, 


sometimes  running  up  to  nearly  150,000. 
Among  other  explanations  of  this  wonderful 
success  has  been  strict  adherence  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rules,  laid  down  for  its  conduct  years 
ago :  1st. — To  make  every  line  reliable. 


2d. — To  get  the  best  reading  matter  at  any 
expense  of  time,  labor,  and  money.  3d. — To 
engage  upon  the  Editorial  staff  the  best  men 
to  be  found  in  the  country,  those  of  practical 
experience  and  wide  information.  4th. — To 
always  look  after  the 
wants  and  circumstances 
of  those  struggling  with 
limited  means.  5th. — To 
exclude  from  the  business 
pages  all  advertisements 
of  quackeiy,  medicines, 
and  all  unreliable  adver¬ 
tisers.  6th. — To  make  the 
paper  known  to  the  whole 
country,  and  adapt  its 
pages  to  all  sections.  7th. 
— To  make  its  teachings 
plain  and  practical  as 
well  as  RELIABLE. 

Our  Past  and  Present 
Office  Location.  —  There 
have  been  few  changes  in 
our  Office  Location — only 
those  made  necessary  by 
the  growth  and  changes 
in  the  City  :  In  1859,  the 
Publication  Office  was  re¬ 
moved  to  41  Park  Row,  in 
the  new  “  Times  ”  build¬ 
ing,  adjoining  City  Hall 
Park.  In  1867,  owing  to 
the  expansion  of  both 
Journals,  and  want  of 
more  room  by  each,  the 
American  Agriculturist 
was  removed  across  City 
Hall  Park  to  its  own  build¬ 
ing,  at  245  Broadway, 
where  it  remained  14 
years.  Last  spring,  the 
Book  and  Publication  bus¬ 
iness  of  the  City  having 
largely  removed  up  town, 
with  Astor  Libraiy,  Coop¬ 
er  Institute,  and  the  Bible 
House  as  a  center,  the 
Publication  Office  of  the 
American  Agriculturist 
was  changed  to  its  present 
place,  No.  7 5  Broadway, 
just  below  8th  Street,  and 
opposite  Astor  Place,  a 
very  central  and  conven¬ 
ient  location. 

Remarkable  Combina¬ 
tion  of  Journals. — When 
the  American  Agricultur- 
ist  was  established,  one 
:ould  count  on  his  fingers 
the  journals'  in  existence 
devoted  specially  to  rural 
labors  and  improvements. 
Since  then  probably  two 
hundred  or  more  have  been 
started,  a  few  continuing  with  fair  success, 
many  others  starving  out  of  existence,  while 
more  than  a  score,  twenty-three  if  we  re¬ 
member  rightly,  have  been  purchased  and 
absorbed  by  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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The  “American  Agriculturist’’  During 

1882. 

During  1882  the  American  Agriculturist 
will  be  under  the  management  ©f  the  same 
able  corps  of  Editors  and  assistants  who  have 
given  the  paper  such  wide  popularity  and  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  past.  They  will  continue  the 
policy  of  drawing  to  their  assistance  the  most 
experienced,  practical  writers  all  over  the 
country,  whose  contributions  have  so  mate¬ 
rially  aided  in  adapting  the  paper  to  all  sec¬ 
tions,  North,  South,  East,  and  West.  The 
following,  among  other  names  of  outside 
writers  who  furnished  articles  for  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  American  Agriculturist  during 
1881,  indicate  what  the  character  of  its  read¬ 
ing  matter  is  to  be  during  1882  : 

Dr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  Rothamsted,  Eng. 

Hon.  Edward  Atkinson. 

John  Bascom,  LL.  D.,  Pres.  University,  Wisconsin. 
A.  S.  Welsp,  LL.  D.,  Pres.  Iowa  Agricultural  Col. 
Prof.  E.  M.  Shelton,  Kansas  State  Agri.  Col. 
Prof.  J.  D.  Warfield,  Maryland  State  Agri.  Col. 
Prof.  J.  M.  McBryde,  University,  Tenn. 

W.  J.  Beal,  Prof.  Botany,  Mich.  Agri.  Col. 

Dr.  D.  D.  Slade,  Prof.  Applied  Zoology,  Harvard. 
G.  C.  Caldwell,  Prof.  Agri.  Chemistry,  Cornell. 
Prof.  L.  B.  Arnold,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

C.  L.  Ingersoll,  Agricultural  Prof.,  Perdue  Uni¬ 
versity,  Indiana. 

Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  Entomologist  to  the  Agri. 

Dept.;  Chief  of  U.  S.  Entomological  Comm. 
Hon.  X.  A.  Willard,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Manly  Miles,  Director  of  Experiments, 
Houghton  Farm,  N.  Y. 

W.  O.  Atwater,  Prof.  Chemistry,  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Root,  Author  Quinby’s  New  Bee-Keeping. 
Col.  Mason  C.  Weld. 

Rev.  Wm.  Clift,  Mystic  Bridge,  Connecticut. 
Prof.  A.  Liautard,  D.V.M.,  President  American 
Yet.  College,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  F.  S.  Billings,  V.  S.,  Boston  Mass. 

Prof.  D.  E.  Salmon,  D.V.M. 

Prof.  N.  S.  Townshend,  Ohio  Univertity. 

Prof.  Cyrus  Thomas,  U.  S.  Entomological  Comm. 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Leland,  Authoress  “  Farm  Homes,  In¬ 
doors  and  Out.” 

Mrs.  Fannie  E.  Russell. 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

The  press  and  people  generally  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  recognized  the  great  value  of  the 
department  of  the  paper  devoted  to  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  humbugs.  Thousands  of  grateful 
letters  to  us,  from  those  who  have  been 
warned  in  advance,  bear  witness  to  the  value 
and  importance  of  these  exposures.  During 
1882  this  department  is  to  receive  more  at¬ 
tention  than  ever  before.  The  special  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  gentleman  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  have  been  secured  to  hunt  up,  hunt 
down,  and  expose  in  the  columns  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  all  the  humbugs, 
frauds,  and  impositions  projected  all  over 
the  country  to  entrap,  defraud,  and  swindle 
the  unsuspecting  and  unwary.  This  feature 
alone  ought  to  make  the  paper  worth  ten 
times  more  than  its  subscription  price  to 
every  individual  who  is  not  so  situated  as  to 
detect  for  himself  the  innumerable  schemes 
and  devices  concocted  for  fleecing  the  public, 
and  very  frequently  extensively  advertised 
through  the  country. 

We  shall  continue  as  heretofore  to  exclude 
from  our  advertising  columns  every  thing  of 
an  objectionable  character,  or  designed  in 
any  way  to  deceive  or  mislead  readers.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist  to  have  the  advertising  like 
the  reading  columns,  a  source  of  reliable  infor¬ 


mation,  to  which  our  readers  can  turn  with 
confidence. 

Many  hundred  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  expended  in  illustrating  the  American 
Agriculturist.  During  1882,  more  attention 
and  money  than  ever  before  will  be  devoted 
to  securing  the  very  best  illustrations  and  en¬ 
gravings  which  so  materially  aid  the  reader  in 
understanding  the  various  labor  contrivances, 
etc.,  etc.,  described  in  the  paper. 

All  the  matter  of  the  paper  is  original,  and 
prepared  expressly  for  its  columns.  The  price 
is  to  continue  the  same  as  heretofore,  $1.50  to 
single  subscribers,  post-paid.  With  the  very 
large  number  of  valuable  premiums  offered  to 
those  who  will  take  an  interest  in  the  paper, 
we  anticipate  a  subscription  list  larger  than 
ever  before. 


The  Amerikanischer  Agriculturist. 

The  immense  emigration  which  has  again  set 
towards  this  country  from  Germany,  is  turn¬ 
ing  fresh  attention  to  and  developing  renewed 
interest  in  the  Amerikanischer  Agriculturist. 
This  journal,  established  twenty-four  years 
ago  (1858),  is  the  only  purely  German  Agricul¬ 
tural  paper  in  the  United  States.  It  has  the 
immense  resources  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  establishment,  including  the  engrav¬ 
ings,  to  draw  from, .  together  with  an  able 
corps  of  writers— men  like  Professor  Fred¬ 
erick  Munch,  of  Missouri — who  are  especially 
acquainted  with  the  wants  and  needs  of  Ger¬ 
man  farmers.  But  the  circulation  of  the 
paper  is  not  alone  limited  to  the  United 
States.  It  has  subscribers  in  Russia,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  in  fact  wherever  the 
German  tongue  is  spoken  in  Europe.  Those 
in  this  country  having  relations  and  friends 
in  the  fatherland,  who  are  preparing  to 
migrate  hither  and  settle  on  farms,  cannot  do 
them  a  greater  service  than  by  sending  them 
the  Amerikanischer  Agriculturist  for  prepara¬ 
tion  prior  to  their  departure.  The  emigrants 
who  are  now  coming,  and  have  not  been  sup¬ 
plied  with  it,  should  have  the  paper  placed  in 
their  hands  at  once  by  their  friends  already 
on  the  ground.  They  will  find  the  journal  in¬ 
valuable  in  furnishing  them  with  knowledge 
and  information  regarding  the  climate,  soil, 
and  agricultural  features  of  the  new  country 
to  which  they  have  come.  The  paper  is  fur¬ 
nished  at  the  same  low  price  as  the  English 
Agriculturist,  viz.:  $1.50  per  year,  post-paid. 


What  to  Do  with  a  Drowning  Person 

What  is  drowning  ?  This  is  a  vital  ques¬ 
tion.  That  the  lungs  are  designed  for  taking 
in  air  that  it  may  act  upon  the  blood,  is 
generally  known.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
when,  from  any  cause,  the  lungs  fail  to  per¬ 
form  this  duty,  life  will  soon  cease.  If,  in 
hurried  eating,  a  piece  of  meat  or  other  food 
lodges  where  it  closes  the  passage  through 
which  air  reaches  the  lungs,  the  person,  un¬ 
less  the  cause  is  removed,  will  die  for  the 
want  of  air.  If  water  enters  the  lungs,  and 
thus  prevents  the  access  of  air,  death  will 
soon  follow.  Fortunately  death  does  not  take 
place  at  once;  if  the  apparently  drowned 
person  has  the  water  removed,  and  air  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  lungs,  he  may  often  be  restored, 
even  after  life  seems  to  be  extinct.  Of 
course,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  by  the 
action  of  the  heart,  and  breathing,  are  inti¬ 
mately  related,  each  being  dependent  upon 
the  other.  In  the  treatment  of  drowned  per- 
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sons  there  are  a  few  common-sense  rules  to> 
be  followed.  The  very  first  thing  to  be  done, 
in  such  cases,  is  to  send  for  medical  aid,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  to  be  had  within  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance,  and  the  messenger  can  be  spared.. 
The  drowning  person  is  to  be  taken  to  the 
nearest  dry  place,  and  the  clothing  removed, 
especially  from  over  the  chest  and  waist. 
A  smart  slap  of  the  hand  upon  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  will  sometimes  startle  the  dormant 
functions  into  work,  and  should  not  be  omit¬ 
ted.  If  this  does  not  rouse  the  patient,  at 
once  proceed  to  rid  the  lungs  of  water.  Turn 
him  upon  his  face,  placing  some  support 
under  the  pit  of  the  stomach ;  for  this,  coats 
or  other  garments  rolled  up,  or  whatever 
thing  there  may  be  at  hand — a  sail,  bags,  or 
anything  that  will  make  a  mass,  which  will 
raise  the  pit  of  the  stomach  above  the  level 
of  the  mouth.  Make  a  steady  pressure  with 
the  hands,  on  the  back  and  over  the  stomach, 
and  then  relieve  it.  If  fluid  comes  from  the 
mouth,  continue  to  do  this  until  no  more  fluid 
flows.  Turn  the  patient  on  his  back,  with 
the  bundle  of  clothing  so  placed  that  the 
lower  part  of  the  breast  bone  will  be  higher 
than  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  tiy  to  induce 
artificial  respiration.  The  best  position  is,  to 
kneel  astride  of  the  patient,  and  with  both 
hands  applied  upon  the  front  part  of  the 
lower  ribs,  which  is  just  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  throw  considerable  pressure  upon 
the  hands,  as  if  trying  to  force  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  and  chest  out  of  the  mouth. 
Continue  this  pressure  until  you  can  count 
three,  and  then  release  it,  letting  up  the  pres- . 
sure  suddenly.  After  counting  three,  renew 
this  pressure  as  before,  again  forcibly  press¬ 
ing  with  the  hands,  and  suddenly  letting  go. 

This  should  be  repeated  about  five  times 
a  minute,  thus  endeavoring  to  imitate  the 
natural  breathing,  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
motion  should  be  gradually  increased  to  about 
15  times  a  minute.  If  another  person  is  at 
hand,  he  should,  by  the  aid  of  a  handkerchief, 
hold  out  the  tip  of  the  patient’s  tongue  at  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  mouth,  and  also  extend 
the  patient’s  arms  well  above  the  head  and 
hold  them  there.  Watch  for  the  first  return 
of  natural  breathing,  and  as  soon  as  this  ap¬ 
pears,  dash  a  little  cold  water  upon  his  face. 
So  soon  as  breathing  appears  to  be  restored, 
strip  the  person  quickly,  and  wrap  him  in 
blankets,  and  give  a  teaspoonful  of  hot 
brandy-and-water  every  five  minutes  for  the 
first  half  hour,  and  a  tablespoonful  every  15 
minutes  after  that.  If  brandy  is  not  at  hand, 
use  whiskey,  or  gin,  or  rum.  If  the  limbs  are 
cold,  use  friction.  No  attempt  should  be  made 
to  give  stimulants  until  the  patient  can  swal¬ 
low.  Give  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  prevent¬ 
ing  persons  from  crowding  round.  Do  not,  in 
winter,  take  the  patient  to  a  heated  room,  a 
free  supply  of  cool  air  being  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance.  There  are  other  methods  of  in¬ 
ducing  respiration  than  the  one  here  men¬ 
tioned,  but  all  have  for  their  object  the  suc¬ 
cessive  filling  and  emptying  of  the  lungs. 

No  person  supposed  to  be  dead  from  drown¬ 
ing  should  be  given  up  too  soon.  Medical 
aid  can  be  obtained  in  most  places,  long  be¬ 
fore  the  efforts  should  be  abandoned.  There 
are  well-known  cases  in  which  no  visible 
signs  of  breathing  were  seen,  until  the  efforts 
had  been  continued  for  nearly  an  hour  with¬ 
out  signs  of  life.  In  most  cases,  life  is  not 
extinct,  but  suspended,  and  no  effort  should 
be  spared  to  resuscitate  the  waning  spark. 


This  Premium  List  and  Specimen  Copy  of  American  Agriculturist,  making  together  SO  Large  Quarto  Pages,  mailed 

post-free  to  any  Canvasser  for  Premiums  on  Receipt  of  Ten  Cents. 
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$3,00  0,0  O  O  . 

THE  AMERICAN  SHOE  TIP  CO. 

WAEBANT  {A.S.T.dii)  their 

Black  TTp 

That  is  now  so  extensively  worn  on  Children’s  Shoes 
TO  WEAR  AB  LONG  AS  THE  METAL, 

Which  was  introduced  by  them,  and  by  vjhich  the  above 
amount  has  been  saved  to  parents  annually.  This  Black 
Tip  will  save  still  more,  as  besides  being  worn  on  the 
coai  ser  grades  it  is  worn  on  fine  and  costly  shoes  where 
the  Meta)  Tip  on  account  of  its  looks  would  not  be  used. 

They  all  have  our  Trade  Mark  A.  S.  T.  Co.  stamped  on 
front  of  Tip.  Parents  should  ASK  FOR  SHOES  with  this 
BEAUTIFUL,  BLACK  TIP 
on  them  when  purchasing  for  their  children. 

R.H.MACY&CO 

14th  Street,  6th  Avenue,  &  13th  St,, 
NEWAORK. 

Grand  Central  Fancy  and 

Dry  Goods  Establishment. 

EVERY  DEPARTMENT  FILLED  WITH 
NEW,  CHOICE,  AND  DESIRABLE 
GOODS,  COMPRISING  EVERY 
REQUISITE  ARTICLE  TO 
MEET  THE  WANTS  OF 
OUR  PATRONS. 

OUR  PRICES  ARE  LOWER  THAN  ANT  OTHER  HOUSE. 

MAIL  ORD'ERS 

WILL  RECHIVE  SPECIAL  CARE,  AND  GOODS  WILL  BE  FOR¬ 
WARDED  PROMPTLY  TO  ANY  PART  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Catalogues  mailed  free  upon  application. 


THE  “OLD  RELIABLE” 

UNIVERSAL 

Clothes  Wringer, 


Improved  with  Rowell’s  Double  Cog-Wheels  on  both  ends 
of  each  roll. 

Over  1,000,000  Sold  ! 

And  now  in  use,  giving  “  Universal  ”  satisfaction. 

EVERY  WRINGER  WARRANTEE. 

Be  sure  and  inquire  for  the  “  Universal.” 

Sold  by  the  Principal  Jobbers  in  Hardware  aud 
House-Furnishing  Goods  everywhere. 

Metropolitan  Manufacturing  Co., 

32  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


I 


The  Victor  Rock  DriU 

WELL  BORER  AND  PROSPECTOR. 

The  Diploma  and  Prize  Medal  awarded  it  at 
the  *s  Centennial  ”  in  1876.  Twenty-six  of  these 
hand  machines  ordered  in  one  day.  J^*Good 
active  Agents  can  clear  $125  per 
week.  Send  for  Circulars  and  Terms. 
Address  W.  WEAVER,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 


ENJOY  A  CUP  OF  GOOD  TEA. 

3 Yz  LBS.  of  our  celebrated 


CHOP  TEA, 


the  Finest  and  HOST  BENE- 
FICIAL  Imported,  sent  by 
Mail  on  receipt  of  $2.50., 
postage  paid.  It  Is  a  BLACK 
TEA,  with  a  GREEN  TEA 
flavor.  RECOMMENDED  to 
SUIT  ALL  TASTES.  Sam¬ 
ple  of  any  ot  our  Teas  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  6  Cents.  Post¬ 
age-stamps  taken.  GOOD 
TEAS,  30c„  35c.,  and  40c,. 
EXCELLENT  TEAS,  50c.  *fc 
60c,  All  EXPRESS  Charges 
PAID  oil  $5.00  Tea  orders. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. , 

IMPORTERS, 

31  aud  33  VESEX  ST., 

P.  O.  Box  4235,  New  York. 


SOLAR  TIP  SHOES 

FOR  CHILDREN 

Usually  Wear  Three  or  Four 
Mouths  Without  Mending. 
Look  for  this  Trade-Mark,  as  it  is 
Imitated.  Made  only  by 

JOHN  MUNDELL  &  CO., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


—sEVVING  MACHINES 

iT  SAWS^ALL  KINDS' 


BUY 


GARLAND 

Stoves  and  Ranges. 

SUPERIOR  TO  ALL  OTHERS. 

MICHIGAN  STOVE  CO., 

Detroit,  Chicago,  Buffalo. 


JAS.  1.  TH0RBUR3V  &  CO,, 
Seedsmen* 

No.  IS  JOHN  STREET , 

NEW  YORK. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

J.  M.  THORBURN,  GRANT  TH0RBURN,  Jr., 
F.  W.  BRUGGERHOF. 


The  Climax  Sash  Cord,  for  suspending 
sash.&c.,  and  The  Perfect  Door  Spring, 
for  closing  doors,  are  more  simple,  dur¬ 
able  and  economical  than  any  in  use. 
Once  tried  no  other  will  he  used.  Agents  Wanted 
Sendfor  circular T.F.T.P.B.  Co.328  7Avo.lL  Y. 


Owing  to  the  Failure  of  theMusloSj 

— ■-«*«—  House  of  Earlebach  &  Co.»QeP-i 
many,  | 
wo  pur*  8 
|obased  {!’ 
their  [ 
entire  I 
stock  I 

Musical  Instruments,  and  offer® 

;m  at  half  cost  to  make.  B 

Paganini  Violin.  Celebrated  for  fine  tone  and  finish.  Italian 
strings,  fine  pegs,  inlaid  pearl  tail-piece,  fine  long  bow,  with  ivory 
and  silvered  frog,  in  violin  box.  Book  of  Instruction,  with  558 
pieces  music,  by  express  for  $3.50.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or 
monev  refunded'.  Instruments  of  this  quality  are  often  sold  as  high 
as  $10.  A  chance  to  get  a  fine  instrument  for  60  small  a  sum  is  i 
seldom  offered.  Do  not  delay,  order  at  once  and  secure  a  great  bar-  j 
gain.  Send  stamp  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  kinds  of  in¬ 
struments  at  lowest  prices  ever  known.  G-.  H.  W.  BATES  &  CO.,  1 
Importers,  106  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  I 


HE  ESTEY  ORGAN  through 
its  intrinsic  merit  has  won 
a  wide  popularity.  It  is  univer¬ 
sally  known  as  combining  sweet¬ 
ness  and  power  of  tone,  skilled 
and  thorough  mechanism,  new 
and  elegant  designs. 


J.  ESTEY  &  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants. 


GRATEFUL  -  COMFORTING. 

EPPS*  COCOA 

BREAKFAST. 

‘  <  T>  Y  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern 
JD  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  Breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  hea  vy 
doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet 
that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  are  floating  around  us,  ready  to  attack  wherever 
there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by 
keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly 
nourished  frame.” — Civil  Service  Gazette.  Mad£  simply  with 
boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  in  tins  (only  }£-lb  and  tt>),  labeled 
JAMES  EPPS  &  CO., Homoeopathic  Chemists, London, Eng. 
New  York  and  Chicago:  Smith  &  Vanderbeek. 


PENNOGK’S  PATENT  ROAD  MACHINE ! 


Has  been  successfully  introduced  into  about  half  the  States  of  the  Union,  including  most  of  the  territory 
from  Rhode  Island  to  Dakota,  and  from  Canada  to  Georgia. 

It  is  used  by  cities,  villages,  townships,  trotting  associations,  cemetery  companies,  contractors,  and  farmers. 
U  icill  do  as  much  work  as  a  plow  and  fifty  men ,  leaving  the  road  in  far  better  condition. 

Two  machines  in  the  town  of  Wallingford,  Ct,  saved  $3,400  in  1879.  Machines  sent  on  trial. 

Write  for  particulars.  8.  PENNOCK  SONS,  Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


SAFE. 


PROMPT. 


LIBERAL. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  AND  TRUST  CO. 


OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 

INCORPORATED  THIRD  MO.  22,  1865. 
Exceedingly  low  death-rate.  Simple,  intelligible,  untechnical  form  of  policy, 
policy-holders.  Conservative  management.  Strict  business  methods. 


Liberality  and  accommodation  to 


MARK’S  PATENT  ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS. 

With  Rubber  hands  and  feet.  First  Premiums. 
I  New  Patents  with  important  improvements.  The 
Imost  reliable  comfortable  and  useful.  Illustrated 
Jpamphlet  of  120  pages,  containing  valuable  in¬ 
formation  sent  Free  to  those  giving  satisfactory 
description  of  their  case.  U.  S.  Government  Man¬ 
ufacturer.  Soldiers'  attention  specially  invited. 
A.  A.  MARKS,  691  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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SOME  PEOPLE 

are  fair  minded,  to  such  we  refer  the  scale  question.  For 
many  years  a  great  monopoly  owned  the  patent  and  amassed 
millions  of  dollars.  When  the  patent  expired  the  Invention 
became  public  property,  and  any  one  has  a  legal  and  moral 
right  to  make  Fairbanks’  Scales.  There  are  some  dozen 
companies  making  “genuine”  Fairbanks  Scales,  genuine  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  exact  scale  invented  and  patented  by 
Fairbanks.  The  value  of  a  scale  should  be  determined,  not 
by  the  name  of  the  maker  nor  the  price,  but  by  its  accuracy 
and  durability,  resulting  from  the  use  of  ,good  material  by 
the  skillful  mechanic.  While  this  famous  patent  existed 
the  price  of  a  Five  Ton  Wagon  Scale  was  $225,  now  as  good 
a  scale  is  made  and  sold,  at  a  living  profit  for  $60  by  Jones 
of  Binghamton,  Binghamton,  N.  T. ;  and  Jones  he  pays  the 
freight.  This  is  fair  competition  and  should  be  met  in  an 
honorable  manner,  but  instead  resort  is  had  to  every  species 
of  misrepresentation,  outright  falsehood ,  contemptible 
meanness,  bribery  and  conspiracy,  and  we Bold  the  head  of 
the  Fairbanks  Co.,  Ex-Gov.  of  Vermont,  the  high-toned 
Christian  Gentleman,  noted  for  his  liberality  to  Church  and 
Sunday  School,  responsible  for  the  rascality  of  his  employ¬ 
ees,  for  he  pockets  the  ill-gotten  gains.  We  appeal  to  any 
one  who  has  ever  had  any  conversation  with  a  Fairbanks 
Scale  Agent,  relating  to  the  Jones  Scale  to  substantiate 
our  statement.  They  have  succeeded  in  deceiving  many 
into  paying  double  price,  and  no  doubt  have  lied  us  out  of 
many  thousand  dollars,  but  we  have  prospered,  simply  be¬ 
cause  we  have  kept  faith  with  our  patrons,  sold  them  a  good 
scale  at  a  fair  price,  and  done  just  as  we  agreed  every  time. 
The  smooth-tongued  liar  will  tell  you  the  Jones’  Scale  “  aint 
good  for  nothin,”  but  that  won’t  induce  any  fair-minded  per¬ 
son  to  reject  the  testimony  of  many  thousands  who  have 
used  the  Jones  Scale.  Some  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Jones 
asks  no  money  till  the  buyer  has  an  opportunity  to  try  his 
scale,  and  see  that  it  Is  as  represented.  Every  Jones  Scale  is 
warranted  for  five  years,  and  no  man  can  say  that  Jone» 
ever  failed  [to  make  his  warrant  good.  Remember  Jones 
pays  the  freight  and  takes  all  risk  of  loss  or  breakage  on 
the  way.  An  attempt  is  often  made  to  deceive  by  the 
claim  that  a  scale  is  the  U.  S.  Standard,  meaning  to  con¬ 
vey  the  impression  that  the  government  has  something 
to  do  with  it,  which  is  not  the  fact.  Any  scale,  by  whom¬ 
ever  made,  that  is  correct  according  to  the  weights  adopted 
by  the  Government  is  just  as  much  a  FT.  S.  Standard  as  any 
other.  Every  one  who  has  any  interest  in  Scales  should 
address  JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
for  free  book  on  Scales,  which  gives  prices  of  all  sizes  of 
Scales  and  other  valuable  Information. 


FORT  EDWARD  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

New  and  superb  Brick  Buildings,  with  steam-heating. 
Thirteen  Teachers.  A  three  years’  Graduating  Course  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  College  Preparatory  ;  Business  ; 
Oratory  ;  Music.  $200  to  $265  per  year.  Fall  term  Sept.  12, 
Winter  term  Dec.  12,  Spring  term  March  27.  For  catalogues 
or  rooms  address  JOSEPH  E.  KING,  D.  D., 

Fort  Edward,  N.  Y.,  (near  Saratoga). 


Are  the  pureBt,  finest,  richest,  most  durable  and  economi¬ 
cal  paints  ever 'made  for  structural  purposes.  Samples  of 
colors  and  Descriptive  Price  Lists  free  by  mail. 

From  American  Agriculturist,  November,  1880. 

“Through  a  number  of  years  tlie  H.  W. 
Johns  M’f’g  Co.  have  established  an  en¬ 
viable  reputation  for  making  liquid 
paints  that  are  remarkable  for  their  dura¬ 
bility  and  beauty.  Their  Asbestos  Liquid 
Paints  have  real  merit,  and  all  who  con¬ 
template  painting'  their  farm  and  other 
buildings  should  bear  this  in  mind.  We 
can  gladly  refer  the  reader  to  our  recom¬ 
mendations  of  this  firm  and  its  paints  in 
the  past.” 


For  Washing  Windows,  Carriages,  etc.  Pro¬ 
tects  Buildings  from  Fire,  and  Trees,  Vines,  etc., 
from  Insects,  Potato  Bugs,  and  Canker  Worms. 
No  Dwelling,  Country  Home,  or  Factory  should  be  without 
the  Fountain  Pump.  Send  for  large  Illustrated  Circular. 

J.  A.  WHITMAN, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Worcester  Mass.,  January  9th,  1880. 

H.  W.  Johns  Mfg.  Co.,  87  Maiden  Lane,  New  York : 

Dear  Sins:— We  consider  H.  W.  Johns  M’f’g  Co.’s  goods 
strictly  first-class,  and  not  equalled  by  any  others  In  the 
market.  As  compared  with  other  liquid  Paints,  It  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  us  to  state  that  we  have  displaced  them  all  In 
favor  of  the  former.  Truly  Yours, 

JEROME  MARBLE  &  CO. 

Adams,  Mass.,  May  9th,  1879. 

H.  W.  Johns  Mfg.  Co.,  87  Maiden  Lane,  New  York: 

Dear  Sirs:— We  have  sold  and  used  H.  W.  Johns’  Liquid 
Paints  for  three  years  and  they  have  given  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  all  who  have  used  them.  Among  others,  L.  L.  Brown 
Paper  Co.,  Renfrew  M’f’g  Co.,  Arnold  Print  Works.  Free¬ 
man  M’f’g  Co.  We  think  they  are  the  best  paints  in  use. 

Yours  truly,  F.  E.  MOLE  &  CO. 

Lake  View  House,  Livonia,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9tb,  1880. 

H.  W.  Johns  Mfg.  Co.,  87  Malden  Lane.  New  York : 

Dear  Sirs:— We  have  used  your  Paint  on  our  buildings 
and  find  one  coat  goes  as  far,  and  covers  as  well,  as  two 
coats  of  Lead  and  Oil.  Yours  truly,  E.  R.  BOLLES. 

Auburn,  March  1st,  1878. 

H,  W.  Johns  Mfg.  Co.,  87  Malden  Lane,  New  York: 

Dear  Sirs  :— In  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to  how  we  like 
your  Paint,  we  are  more  than  entirely  satisfied  with  it.  A«  I 
you  are  aware,  we  are  large  users  of  Paint,  and  of  all  that  1 
we  have  ever  used,  are  satisfied  yours  is  far  superior ;  It  Is 
put  on  with  less  labor,  covers  better,  flows  more  easily,  has  | 
a  better  body,  and,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  will  stand 
the  weather  better  than  any  other  paint  we  know  of. 

Your  roof  paint  is  unsurpassed;  we  used  one  coat  on  a 
tin  roof,  and  to-day  It  looks  as  fresh,  and  the  color  Is  as 
bright,  as  when  first  applied.  Respectfully  yours, 

JOSIAH  BARBER  &  SONS, 
Manufacturers  of  Woollen  GoodB  and  Carpetings. 


Manufacturers  of  Genuine  Asbestos  Roofing, 


For  $12.00  a  Farmer  can  buy  a  formula  (520 lb)  of  POWELL’S 
PREPARED  CHEMICALS  for  WHEAT. 

This,  when  mixed  at  home,  mates  ONE  TON  of  SUPERIOR 
PHOSPHATE, which  is  equal  in  plant-life  and  as  certain  of  successful 
crop  production  as  many  of  the  high-priced  Phosphates. 

No  trouble  to  mix;  no  extra  expense.  Full  directions. 

Powell’s  Chemicals  have  been  thoroughly  tried,  give  universal  satisfaction, 
and  we  offer  leading  farmers  in  every  state  as  reference. 

Send  for  Pamphlet.  BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

i»RO  W  X  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sole  Proprietors. 
,,  ("Powell's  Tip-Top  Bone  Fertilizer,  price  only  830  a  ton  net  cash. 

Manufacturers  of-.  Pure  Bone  Meal,  Pure  Dissolved  Bone,  Potash,  Ammonia 
(and  all  high-grade  Fertilizing  Materials. 


A  CHANCE  to  buy  THREE  POLISHED  BRASS  MACHINES  WORTH  $12  for  $5.50, 


This  cut  represents  the  three  machines  embraced  in  my 
Pump.  Sample  Pump  sent,  Express  paid,  to  any  Express  Sta¬ 
tion  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canadas  for  $5.50  for  brass.  I  do  this 
to  introduce  the  goods  rapidly,  and  secure  Agents.  They  sell 
at  sight.  My  Agents  are  making  $10  to  $30  in  a  single  day. 
These  Pumps  are  offered  as  a  Premium  in  Am.  Agriculturist. 
See  displayed  adv.  in  Agriculturist ,  May  No.,  on  p.  214.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Circular,  Price  List,  Terms  to  Agents,  etc.,  to 
P.  C.  LEWIS,  Catskill,  N.  A. 


Steam  Pipe  and  Boiler  Coverings,  Steam 
Packing,  Millboard,  Sheathings,  Lin¬ 
ings,  Coatings,  Cements,  etc, 

H.  W.  JOHNS’  M’f’g  Co.,  87  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y. 

GRIND  YOUR  BONE-MEAL. 

CRUSH  your  own  ovster  shells  in  the 
$5  HAND  MILL.  Will  crush  a  peck  iu 
13  minutes.  Illustrated  circulars  and 
testimonials  furnished. 

FRANK.  WILSON. 

_  44  Delaware  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Mill  works  like  a  charm.  I  ground  the  jaw  of  a  beef 
with  the  teeth  in  as  fine  as  gunpowder.— A.  Z.  Stokes, 
Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLE. 

The  Bicycle,  as  a  permanent, 

£  radical  road-vehicle,  Is  an  ac- 
nowledged  fact,  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  In  daily  use  are  constantly 
increasing  in  numbers.  It  com¬ 
bines  speed  and  endurance  that 
no  horse  can  equal,  and  for  plea¬ 
sure  or  health  is  far  superior  to 
any  other  out-door  sport.  The 
art  of  riding  is  easily  acquired, 
and  the  exercise  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  means  of  renewing 
health  and  strength,  as  it  brings 
Into  action  almost  every  muscle 
of  the  body.  Send  3c.  stamp  for 
24-page  illustrated  catalogue, 
containing  price-lists  and  full 
Information. 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO., 
No.  59?  Washington  St.» 
Boston,  Mass, 


Established  1840. 

JONES, 

8th  Ave.,  Corner  19th  St.,  NEW  YORK. 
Dry  floods,,  Fancy  Roods,  Millinery, 

Fine  Skoes,  Boys’  Clothing, 

Carpets,  Furniture,  Upholstery, 

HOUSE  FURNISHING  GOODS, 

GLASSWARE  AMD  CROCKERY. 

Important  to  out-of-town  residents.  Do  vour  shopping  at 
home.  Send  for  Samples  and  Price-List.  Mail  Orders  prompt¬ 
ly  delivered.  Satisfaction  in  every  particular  guaranteed 
and  warranted.  Complete  personal  and  housekeeping  out¬ 
fits  furnished.  35  distinct  and  complete  departments. 

•TOMES,  8th  Ave.,  Cor,  19th  St.,  New  York. 
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Trades  for  the  Boys. 

Not  long  ago  a  New  York  acquaintance  of 
ours  inserted  a  four  line  advertisement  in  one 
of  the  dailies  for  a  Book-keeper.  He  received 
responses  from  six  hundred  and  seventy-three 
applicants,  nearly  all  of  whom  asked  for  very 
moderate  wages,  much  less  than  he  was  will¬ 
ing  and  expected  to  pay.  Recently  we  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  advertise  for  three  employes  for  the 
business  department  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  and  ever  since  we  have  been  fairly  del¬ 
uged  with  replies.  Were  all  of  these  letters 
to  be  opened,  one  person  would  be  occupied 
not  a  little  time  daily  in  assorting  and  an¬ 
swering  them.  If  there  be  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  dull  summer  month  of  August, 
how  large  must  be  the  number  of  fruitless 
seekers  for  clerical  positions  during  the  ac¬ 
tive  periods  of  the  year,  when  so  many  flock 
to  the  metropolis  in  quest  of  employment. 
Turning  now  to  the  trades,  we  discover  that 
there  has  been  a  most  active  demand  for  men 
in  every  branch.  Superintendents  and  mas¬ 
ters  tell  us  that,  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
buildings  going  up,  they  have  been  unable  to 
secure  a  sufficient  supply  of  good  workmen. 
The  erection  of  many  structures  has  been 
postponed  owing  to  this  scarcity  of  skilled 
artisans,  and  the  latter  have  been  able  to 
almost  command  their  own  terms.  Plumbers 
and  masons  have  received  and  continue  to 
receive  two,  three,  four,  and  even  five  times 
as  much  per  week  for  their  services  as  ordi¬ 
nary  clerical  labor  receives.  While  the  lat¬ 
ter  goes  begging,  mechanical  skill  is  far  above 
premium. 

This  seemingly  unnatural  condition  of  af¬ 
fairs  is  not  due  to  any  unexpected  demand 
for  artisans,  but  to  the  growing  ambition  of 
both  parents  and  sons  to  have  the  latter 
“  rise”  in  the  world,  to  be  somebody,  as  it  is 
termed.  Youths  merging  into  manhood  de¬ 
sire  to  wear  store  clothes  rather  than  outfits 
of  the  workshop.  They  do  not  wish  to 
handle  the  hammer,  saw,  trowel,  and  other 
tools  as  their  fathers  did,  and  the  fathers 
share  in  their  feelings.  And  so  the  work  of 
crowding  clerical  channels  goes  on  until  now 
many  thousands  of  men  in  New  York  alone 
bitterly  regret  that  they  did  not  learn  some 
trade,  which  would  always  have  commanded 
them  work  and  good  wages,  and  have  made 
them  independent  and  not  subject  to  the 
fluctuating  fortunes  of  this  or  that  business 
house  where  they  may  be  employed. 

The  pulpit  and  the  press  cannot  engage  in 
a  better  work  than  in  combating  these  false 
ideas  as  to  the  nobility  of  manual  labor.  In 
a  comparatively  young  and  wonderfully 
growing  country  like  our  own,  the  artisan, 
like  the  farmer,  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
most  important  factor ;  and  we  have  heard 
no  more  wise  and  sagacious  remark  than  that 
recently  made  in  our  hearing  by  a  very 
wealthy  father,  viz.,  that  he  was  going  to 
have  all  his  sons  learn  a  trade  of  some  kind, 
so  that  they  should  have  something  to  fall 
back  upon,  in  case  misfortune  or  adversity 
ever  overtook  them  in  the  business  which  he 
should  leave  them. 


ored  to  be  faithful,  it  is,  to  warn  people  that 
Paris  Green  and  London  Purple,  while  they 
will  kill  Potato  Bugs,  are  equally  deadly  to  all 
other  forms  of  animal  life,  including  man, 
and  our  caution  has  been  repeated  again  and 
again. 


Never  Too  Late. 

Whatever  adversity  may  have  overtaken 
him,  or  whatever  unfortunate  habit  may  have 
fastened  upon  him,  no  one  is  too  old  to  take  a 
fresh  start,  and  again  make  a  man  of  him¬ 
self.  To  all  such  as  are  deterred  from  mak¬ 
ing  further  efforts  against  fate,  by  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  are  too  far  advanced  in  life,  we 
would  recommend  a  perusal  of  Samuel  Smiles’ 
writings,  as  proof  of  what  will  and  determina¬ 
tion  can  accomplish  at  any  age  of  life.  Benj. 
Franklin  was  fifty  before  he  fully  entered 
upon  the  study  of  natural  philosophy.  Dry- 
den  and  Scott  were  not  known  as  authors 
until  each  was  in  his  fiftieth  year.  Dr. 
Arnold  learned  German  at  an  advanced  age, 
for  the  purpose  of  reading  Niebuhr  in  the 
original.  Handel  was  forty-eight  before  he 
published  any  of  his  great  works.  Alfiere 
was  forty-six  years  old  before  he  began  the 
study  of  Greek.  James  Watt,  when  between 
forty  and  fifty,  while  working  at  his  trade  of 
an  instrument  maker,  in  Glasgow,  learned 
French,  German,  and  Italian,  to  enable  him 
to  peruse  the  valuable  works  on  mechanical 
philosophy,  which  existed  in  those  languages. 
In  his  old  age  Robert  Hall  became  desirous 
of  accurately  judging  of  the  parallel  drawn 
by  Macaulay  between  Milton  and  Dante.  He 
accordingly  proceeded  to  learn  the  Italian 
language. 


The  Care  of  the  Feet. 

What  a  vast  amount  of  human  suffering 
might  be  prevented  did  parents  properly  care 
for  the  feet  of  their  children.  We  do  not  now 
refer  to  the  matter  of  cleanliness,  too  often 
disregarded,  but  to  those  points  which  affect 
the  development  of  the  feet,  and  directly 
concern  the  future  comfort  of  the  individual. 
Fortunately  the  days  in  which  the  foot  was 
squeezed  into  the  smallest  possible  shoe,  or 
boot,  have  gone  by.  But  life-long  trouble 
may  result  from  wearing  shoes  that  are  too 
large.  When  a  shoe  fits  badly,  and  there  is 
with  every  step  a  constant  concussion  or  rub¬ 
bing,  the  skin  thickens  at  that  point.  At 
first  this  trouble  may  belong  only  to  the  sur¬ 
face  skin  or  cuticle,  but  after  a  time  the  true 
skin  is  affected,  and  in  some  cases  even  the 
muscles  may  become  involved,  and  painfully 
diseased.  "These  troubles,  when  small,  are 
called  corns,  when  larger  and  on  the  ball  of 
the  great  toe,  “Bunions,”  and  on  the  heel, 
“Ribes.”  All  have  the  same  origin,  an  un¬ 
due,  long  continued  local  pressure,  and  are 
all  of  the  same  nature,  being  an  attempt  to 
resist  this  pressure  by  a  thickening  and  hard¬ 
ening  of  the  skin,  while  the  parts  below  be¬ 
come  exceedingly  sensitive  and  painful. 
Corns  of  whatever  kind  may  result  from  a 
pressure  of  too  tight  a  shoe,  or  the  frequent 
rubbing  of  one  that  is  too  loose.  'Young 
people  should  always  have  well  fitting  shoes, 
and  if  they  wear  woollen  stockings  all  the 
time,  they  will  be  more  likely  to  escape  corns 
than  with  cotton  ones. 

To  cure  corns,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  remove  the  cause  ;  that  is,  avoid  the  pres¬ 
sure.  So  long  as  the  irritating  pressure 


exists,  application  of  plasters,  etc.,  will  be 
of  little  service.  A  different  shoe,  one  that 
does  not  touch  and  rub  the  part,  will  often 
effect  a  cure.  A  thick  buck-skin,  with  a  hole 
cut  to  admit  the  com,  and  distribute  the 
pressure  to  the  surface  around  it  will  often 
afford  relief.  In  a  corn,  not  only  is  the  skin 
unnaturally  thickened,  but  the  flesh  below  is 
irritated  and  sensitive,  hence  any  remedy  must 
first  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  hard¬ 
ened  skin,  which  may  be  done  with  a  razor, 
taking  care  always  to  not  cut  too  deep.  Some 
corns  extend  downward,  like  a  peg,  pressing 
upon  the  tissues  below  ;  these  are  excessively 
painful,  and  may  give  rise  to  serious  ulcers. 
In  every  city  and  large  town  there  are  skilled 
chiropodists,  and  where  a  respectable  one  is 
at  hand,  it  is  better  in  such  cases  to  con¬ 
sult  him.  But  avoidance  is  better  than  any 
of  the  many  remedies,  none  of  which  can 
be  effective  so  long  as  the  cause  remains. 
Soft  corns  between  the  toes  are  often  dis¬ 
tressingly  painful.  These  are  also  produced 
by  undue  pressure,  or  by  friction  due  to 
badly  fitting  shoes  ;  they  are  kept  moist  by 
prespiration,  and  are  usually  very  sensitive. 
They  are  often  cured  by  simply  wearing  a 
plug  of  cotton  wool  between  the  toes,  which, 
by  relieving  the  pressure,  removes  the  cause, 
and  the  cure  takes  place.  Benefit  is  said 
to  result  from  wetting  the  cotton  with  Tinc¬ 
ture  of  Arnica,  or  in  Spirits  of  Turpentine, 
but  having  found  the  cotton  alone  efficacious, 
we  have  not  tried  either. 

A  corn  upon  the  sole  of  the  foot  sometimes 
occurs.  To  cure  this,  wear  a  large  shoe  or 
boot  in  which  is  placed  an  insole  of  binder’s 
board,  thick  paste-board,  in  which  is  to  be 
cut  a  hole,  properly  large,  just  where  the 
corn  touches.  This  distributes  the  weight 
over  the  whole  sole  and  relieves  the  pressure. 

Children,  especially  boys,  often  suffer 
greatly  from  chilblains.  In  their  fondness 
for  winter  sports,  especially  skating,  children, 
if  their  feet  are  not  actually  frozen,  let  them 
get  very  cold.  While  the  feet  are  very  cold, 
they  go  suddenly  to  the  fire  and  warm  them. 
The  consequence  is  a  derangement  of  the 
circulation  in  the  feet,  and  a  painful  itching 
and  burning,  which  are  apt  to  return  when¬ 
ever  the  feet  become  cool,  and  are  afterwards 
warmed.  In  cases  where  the  system  is  not 
in  good  condition,  chilblains  may  become 
very  troublesome,  and  require  the  care  of  a 
physician.  It  is  said  that  kerosene  is  very 
efficacious  in  relieving  the  pain  from  ordinary 
chilblains.  We  have  found  relief  in  the  use 
of  a  wash  of  one  part  of  Muriatic  Acid  in 
seven  parts  of  Water,  but  that  was  before 
kerosene  came  into  common  use. 

The  nails  of  the  toes  should  be  properly 
trimmed  at  frequent  intervals.  Young  peo¬ 
ple  are  apt  to  overlook  this,  and  by  neglect 
the  nails,  upon  great  toes  especially,  get  a 
curvature  inwards  that  may  cause  great 
trouble  in  after  life.  Where  the  nails 
get  this  curvature,  a  tendency  of  the  edges 
to  curve  inwards  and  to  form  a  cylinder, 
they  cause  one  of  the  most  painful  affections 
possible.  This  trouble  often  results  from  too 
short  a  shoe,  and  allowing  the  nail  to  grow 
too  long.  Where  the  trouble  is  slight,  the  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  nail  deeper  at  the  center  than  at 
the  corners  will  relieve  it.  If  the  nail  is  very 
thick  and  hard,  it  should  be  scraped  in  the 
center  by  means  of  a  piece  of  broken  glass, 
and,  when  thin  enough,  the  comers  may  be 
lifted  and  a  bit  of  cotton  or  lint  put  under 
each  comer. 


Poison — Potato  ling's  —  Poultry. — 

A  correspondent  in  Stark  Co.,  Ill.,  thinks 
that  we  should  caution  our  readers  as  to  the 
use  of  poison  on  potato  vines.  He  used  Lon¬ 
don  Purple  to  kill  Potato  Bugs ;  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  killing  nine  young  turkeys.  If 
there  is  one  thing  in  which  we  have  endeav¬ 


The  Suggestions  on  this  page  are  worthy  to  be  Framed  and  kept  for  Daily  Reference. 


Any  one  who  has  been  so  sick  as  to  re¬ 
quire  attention  during  the  night,  as  well  as 
through  the  day,  soon  learns  what  a  great 
difference  there  is  among  night  watchers. 
Under  the  care  of  one  person,  the  patient 
will  pass  an  uncomfortable  night,  while  in 
the  care  of  another,  the  night  will  be  restful 
and  even  pleasant.  In  country  plaoes,  espe¬ 
cially,  we  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any 
time  to  “  sit  up  with  ”  or  to  “  watch  ”  with  a 
very  sick  neighbor.  This  is  a  friendly  office 
which  we  should  always  be  ready  to  perform. 
But  few  families  can  well  bear  the  expense 
of  a  hired  nurse,  even  where  such  is  within 
reach,  and  even  where  one  is  employed,  it  is 
usually  necessary  that  the  care  at  night  be 
given  by  volunteers.  One  should  always  obey 
an  invitation  to  watch  with  cheerfulness,  as 
he  cannot  know  how  soon  he  may  need  the 
same  service  himself .  There  are  a  few  general 
rules  which  should  be  observed  by  all  who  un¬ 
dertake  the  care  of  a  very  sick  person.  Always 
take  a  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  or  in  warm 
weather  a  thin  coat  instead  of  the  dressing- 
gown.  In  very  cold  weather  do  not  go  near 
the  sick  person  until  the  clothing  and  hands 
are  properly  warmed.  A  person  who  is  greatly 
prostrated,  often  lias  the  senses  highly  sensi¬ 
tive.  The  sense  of  smell,  for  example,  is 
sometimes  so  exalted  and  acute  as  to  notice 
odors  that  are  not  perceptible  to  the  well. 

One  of  the  important  things  for  an  intending 
watcher  is  (if  his  daily  occupation  is  one  that 
is  likely  to  give  a  marked  odor  to  the  clothing) 
to  change  throughout.  Those  who  smoke 
should  observe  the  same  precaution,  as  the 
odor  of  stale  tobacco  smoke  is  most  distress¬ 
ing  to  an  invalid,  even  if  he  smokes  himself 
when  well.  In  taking  possession  of  the  sick 
person  for  the  night,  learn  the  hours  for  ad¬ 
ministering  medicine  and  food,  and  write 
them  down.  It  is  seldom  the  case  that  a  sick 
person  should  be  roused  from  sleep  to  take 
medicine ;  but  be  sure  and  ascertain  what 
directions  have  been  given  by  the  physician 
in  this  respect.  If  the  patient  is  very  ill, 
never  whisper  in  his  presence ;  if  anything  is 
to  be  asked  of  a  member  of  the  family,  do  it 
out  of  the  room.  Avoid  all  unnecessary 
moving  about,  and  all  noise.  If  in  winter, 
and  the  coal  fire  is  to  be  replenished,  prepare 
beforehand  for  this  by  taking  some  old  news¬ 
papers  and  doing  up  the  coal  in  parcels — do 
this  outside  of  the  room,  of  course.  A  parcel 
of  coal  thus  done  up  can  be  placed  in  a  stove 
or  grate  without  making  any  noise.  So  where 
ice  is  to  be  given  to  the  patient ;  let  it  be 
broken  up  beforehand,  and  then,  if  ice  is 
scarce  and  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  it, 
put  it  in  a  soup  plate  and  cover  it  with 
another,  then  place  the  plates  between  two 
feather  pillows,  and  it  may  be  kept  for  a  long¬ 
time.  See  that  the  heat  from  the  fire  does 
not  fall  unpleasantly  upon  the  patient,  and 
take  care  that  the  lamp  is  properly  shaded. 
In  warm  weather,  when  the  windows  are 
open,  be  careful  of  a  sudden  change  during 
the  night,  and  see  that  no  drafts  fall  upon 
the  sick  person.  When  medicine  is  to  be 
given,  always  measure  and  prepare  it  out  of 
the  sight  of  the  patient,  so  that  he  may  not  be 
thinking  of  it  beforehand.  When  the  watcher 
is  a  friend,  the  sick  person  is  often  tempted 
to  talk,  and  thus  induce  fatigue.  If  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  room  allows  it,  the  attend¬ 
ant  should  sit  out  of  sight,  but  where  he  can 
hear  the  least  whisper. 


Valuable  Recipes  for  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  Premium  List. 

Three  Kinds  of  Cake  from  One  Recipe. 
— The  house-keeper  who  is  limited  as  to  time 
and  materials,  will  find  the  following  recipe 
a  most  excellent  one  :  1  lb.  flour,  1  lb.  sugar, 
3/4  lb.  butter,  10  eggs.  Mix  as  for  pound  cake. 
Divide  into  3  parts  ;  take  one-third,  flavor 
with  lemon,  or  to  taste,  and  bake  as  a  pound 
cake.  Mix  1  cupful  of  raisins,  1  cupful  cur¬ 
rants,  piece  of  citron,  cut  thin,  spices  to 
taste,  with  second  one-third,  and  bake  as  a 
fruit  cake.  To  the  remainder  add  flour 
enough  to  roll,  cut,  and  fry  as  crullers. 

Lemon  Cake. — Beat  together,  to  a  cream, 

1  cupful  butter  and  3  cupfuls  white  sugar ; 
add  5  eggs,  whites  and  yolks  beaten  sepa¬ 
rately.  Then  add  the  juice  and  grated  rind 
of  a  lemon.  1  cupful  of  milk  with  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  soda  stirred  in  it,  and  four  cupfuls  of 
sifted  flour.  Bake  in  hot,  steady  oven. 

Fruit  Cake. — 1  lb.  flour,  1  lb.  butter,  1  lb. 
sugar,  l‘/a  lb.  raisins,  half  cupful  milk,  half 
teaspoonful  soda,  9  eggs,  1  nutmeg,  tea¬ 
spoonful  each  cinnamon  and  cloves,  2  wine¬ 
glasses  wine,  2  wine-glasses  brandy,  citron, 
and  currants. 

Union  Cake. — 1  cupful  butter,  2  cupfuls 
sugar,  3  cupfuls  flour,  half  cupful  corn  starch, 

4  eggs,  1  teaspoonful  cream  of  tartar,  half 
teaspoonful  soda.  Lemon  to  flavor. 

Cream  Cake, — Half  cupful  butter,  half 
cupful  sugar,  2  eggs,  1  cupful  milk,  3  cupfuls  J 
flour,  2  spoonfuls  baking  powder.  Filling  for 
cake :  1  pint  of  milk,  2  spoonfuls  of  corn 
starch,  half  cupful  sugar,  half  teaspoonful 
vanilla ;  mix  until  smooth  the  corn  starch 
in  a  little  milk.  Put  into  a  double  boiler,  the 
remainder  of  the  milk,  the  sugar,  and  vanilla, 
and  lastly,  add  the  corn  starch ;  stir  con¬ 
stantly  for  about  2  minutes.  Spread  while 
hot  on  layers  of  the  cake. 

Tea  Cake. — Half  cupful  of  butter,  1  cupful 
of  sugar,  1  cupful  of  currants,  2  eggs,  half 
cupful  of  water,  2  cupfuls  of  flour,  and  flavor 
to  taste. 

Cookies. — 1  cupful  of  sugar  ;  half  cupful 
of  butter  or  lard  (if  lard  is  used,  one-third  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  salt  will  be  required),  half  cupful 
of  sweet  milk  ;  half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  1 
egg  ;  flour  sufficient  to  roll  thin. 

Puddings,  Etc. — Baked  Custard  :  1  quart 
milk,  4  eggs,  5  tablespoonfuls  of  granulated 
sugar,  mix  thoroughly,  flavor  with  lemon 
or  nutmeg.  Pour  into  custard  dish  or  cups, 
and  place  in  shallow  pan  of  cold  water,  and 
bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven.  Placing  the 
custard  cups  or  dish  in  the  pan  of'  cold  water 
prevents  their  baking  too  rapidly,  and  form¬ 
ing  whey. 

Lemon  Pie. — Grate  the  rind  of  one  lemon, 
and  add  juice ;  yolks  of  3  eggs,  1  cupful  of 
sugar,  1  tablespoonful  of  butter,  2  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  flour ;  put  in  crust  and  bake. 
When  cooked,  spread  whites  of  eggs  beaten 
stiff,  and  place  in  oven  to  brown. 

Molasses  Lemon  Pie. — 1  cupful  molasses, 
half  cupful  water,  1  tablespoonful  flour,  1 
egg,  grated  rind  and  juice  of  one  lemon ;  1 
tablespoonful  melted  butter ;  mix.  Bake 
with  three  crusts — one  at  bottom,  one  in 
middle  of  pie,  one  on  top. 

Queen  Pudding. — 1  pint  of  fine  bread 
crumbs,  piece  of  butter  size  of  an  egg.  rubbed 


in  a  tea  cupful  of  fine  white  sugar,  grate  the 
rind  of  one  lemon  ;  beat  the  yolks  of  4  eggs 
in  a  pint  of  milk,  and  mix  all  together  in  a 
pie  dish,  and  bake  in  quick  oven  until  well 
set,  but  be  careful  not  to  let  it  remain  too 
long,  as  it  will  become  leathery.  When  cool 
spread  a  layer  of  jam  on  the  top.  Whip  the 
whites  of  the  4  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  with  a 
teacupful  of  sifted  sugar,  and  add  the  juice 
of  a  lemon,  or  lemon  extract.  Make  the 
froth  as  ‘  ‘  rocky  ”  as  possible,  and  pile  it  up 
higher  in  the  center  than  at  the  sides.  Let 
it  brown  slightly. 

Sauces.  —  Mint  Sauce.  —  2  tablespoonfuls 
green  mint,  chopped  fine,  add  to  it  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  sugar,  and  half  a  cupful  of  vinegar. 

Parsley  and  Lemon  Sauce. — Wash  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  parsley,  and  chop  it  up  finely  with  the 
pulp  and  rind  of  a  lemon  ;  melt  an  ounce  of 
butter  in  a  saucepan,  mix  with  it  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  flour,  add  the  parsley  and  lemon  ; 
also  add  sufficient  broth  or  stock,  to  make 
the  sauce,  a  little  powdered  mace,  and  a  few 
capers ;  stir  over  the  fire,  and  when  partly 
cooked,  take  off  fire  and  add  the  yolks  of  4 
well-beaten  eggs. 

Corn  Bread. — 1  cupful  of  corn  meal,  1 
cupful  of  flour,  1  pint  sweet  milk,  1  teaspoon¬ 
ful  cream  tartar,  half  do.  soda,  1  egg,  small 
piece  of  butter,  and  half  teaspoonful  of  salt. 

Johnny  Cake. — Half  pint  sour  milk,  half 
pint  meal,  1  egg,  1  teaspoonful  sugar,  1  do. 
butter,  half  do.  soda,  half  do.  salt. 

Mayonnaise  Sauce.— Yolks  of  2  eggs,  1 
saltspoonful  of  salt,  half  do.  pepper,  1  table¬ 
spoonful  vinegar,  1  teaspoonful  mustard. 
Beat  well  together,  and  add  while  beating  a 
gill  of  oil. 

Strawberry  Cream. — 1  pint  fresh  straw¬ 
berries  sprinkled  with  half  oz.  white  pow¬ 
dered  sugar.  Let  stand  for  a  time  to  draw  out 
the  juice,  then  pass  through  a  sieve  with 
wooden  spoon ;  put  half  oz.  gelatine  into  a 
stewpan,  with  half  a  gill  of  cold  water  to 
soak  and  swell ;  then  put  on  fire  and  stir  un¬ 
til  gelatine  is  melted.  Add  2  oz.  powdered 
sugar  and  juice  of  1  lemon.  Put  this  mix¬ 
ture  through  a  strainer,  and  stir  into  straw¬ 
berries.  Whip  half  pint  of  cream  to  a  stiff 
froth,  and  add  also.  Scald  a  pint-mold 
with  hot  water  and  rinse  with  cold.  Pour 
the  Strawberry  Cream  into  the  mold,  and 
place  on  ice  until  required  for  use. 

Float — or  French  Custard.  —  Beat  the 
yolks  of  5  eggs  with  10  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  and  stir  in  a  quart  of  new  milk  ;  place 
over  the  fire  and  stir  until  it  creams  (do  not 
cook  too  long).  Pour  into  a  dish  that  can  be 
covered.  Spread  over  the  top  the  whites  of 
the  5  eggs,  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth,  with  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  pulverized  sugar.  Both  custard 
and  whites  of  the  eggs  should  he  flavored 
with  lemon  or  vanilla. 

Baked  Indian  Pudding.— 1  quart  milk,  1 
cupful  of  molasses  (New  Orleans  best),  1  tea-  i 
spoonful  salt,  J/4  lb.  suet,  chopped  fine,  half 
teaspoonful  powdered  cloves  and  allspice 
together.  Let  milk  come  to  a  boil,  and  stir 
in  corn  meal  enough  to  make  it  the  consist¬ 
ency  of  thin  batter ;  add  suet  and  salt,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly  to  prevent  its  becoming 
lumpy  ;  remove  from  the  fire,  and  let  it  par¬ 
tially  cool ;  then  stir  in  the  molasses,  and 
cloves,  and  allspice.  Pour  into  an  earthen 
baking  dish,  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  3/4 
of  an  hour.  Raisins  are  very  good  in  it  also. 
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A  REVOLUTION  IN 


PLOWING, 

The  Greatest  Advance  in  Fifty  Tears. 

The  Ground  plowed  ;  all  sods,  stubble,  and 
weeds  buried  ;  the  soil  thoi’Oiisfri pul¬ 
verized,  aerated,  and  left  a  fine  seed-bed, 
without  harrowing,  rolling,  or  tramping ; 

ALL  AT 

One  Operation, 

with  less  team  power  and  at  great  saving  of 
time.  Only  one  man  (or  boy)  required  to 
drive  the  team  and  tend  the  implement.  It 
is  thus  a  great  team-saver,  labor-saver,  and 
more  important  still,  a  Time-Saver ,  in  getting 
in  a  larger  acreage  quickly.  Mainly  Wrought 
Iron  and  Steel. 

No  Cogs  or  other  weak  parts  to  get  out  of 
order. 

It  is  adapted  also  to  drilling  in  seed,  and 
applying  fertilizers  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  breaking  and  pulverizing  the  land. 

The  plows  are  quickly  elevated  by  a  simple 
lever,  and  the  whole  easily  runs  to  and  from 
the  field  on  its  own  wheels.  The  driver  can 
walk  or  ride. 

A  much  Larger  Yield  of  crop  can  invaria¬ 
bly  be  expected  from  ground  thoroughly  pul¬ 
verized  by  this  implement  than  from  the  old 
method  of  plowing. 

Thoroughly  tested  and  approved  by  the  best 
Scientific,  Mechanical, and  Practical  men.  For 
circulars  giving  full  particulars,  with  illustra¬ 
tions,  testimony  of  practical  men, etc.,  address 

SACKETT 

PLOW  &  PULVERIZER  CO., 

]  98  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  FAMOUS  MARCHAL  &  SIVHTH  ORGANS. 


Twenty  Years 


This  magnificent  organ  is  the 
perfection  and  completion  of  years 
of  experiments;  our  grandest 
musical  combination  ;  the  crown 
ing  success  of  organ-building.  Ec 
couraged  by  the  universal  ap 
provaf  of  our  customers  from  all 
parts  of  the  World,  we  have  con¬ 
tinued  our  experiments  and  per 
fected  this  most  remarkable  organ 
It  «e  elegantly  finished  in  elaborate¬ 
ly  carved  solid  walnut  case,  and 
combines  great  power,  exquisite 
purity  and  sweetness,  and  infinite 
variety,  with 

Twenty  Beautiful  Stops 

AS  FOLLOWS  ; 

1.  MELODIA  12.  Viola 

2.  DiapasouFortel3,  AEOLINE 

3.  DIAPASOJf  14.  Bourdon 

4.  Gelestina  15.  Clarionet 

5.  SUB-BASS  16,VoxHumana 

6.  Celeste  Forte  17.DULCIANA 

7.  COUPLER  18.  Piano 

8.  Dulcet  19,Grand0rgan 

9.  CELESTE,  Knee  Stop 

10.  Echo  20.  Right  Knee 

11.  Keraulophon  Swell 

THE  MOST  8‘OWERFUL 


without  one 
§L 


Dissatisfied.  t*  urchaser. 


No.  475—72  inches 


$65 


ELEGANT 


By  sending  direct  from  our 
factory,  avoiding  middle  -  men’s 
profits  and 
agents’  ex¬ 
penses,  we 
have  sold 
thousands  of 
these  famous 
organs  for 

We  send  them  securely  boxed  and 
delivered  on  board  car  here,  witii 
handsome  stool,  instruc- 
tion  book,  and  music, for  <rp“I*5 

MAKING  A  COMPLETE 

MUSIC  A  I,  OUTFIT. 

Look  at  the  Combination. 

CELESTE  -  -  3  octaves. 

CLARIONET  -  3  octaves. 

ECHO  -  -  -  -  3  octaves. 

VIOUA  -  -  -  -  3  octaves. 

PIANO  -  -  -  -  3  octaves. 

MEUODIA  -  -  octaves. 
DIAPASON  -  •  2  octave,. 

DULCET  -  -  -  'i  octaves. 
BOURDON  -  -  1  octave. 

SUB  BASS  -  -  1  octave. 

Coupler.  Vox  Humana. 
Grand  Organ. 

ORGAN  EVER  MADE. 


We  Challenge  the  World  to  Equal  it. 

Call  and  select  one  of  these  beautiful  organs, or  send  your  order,  and  we  will  ship  at  once,  for  fifteen  days’  trial. 
Guaranteed  for  six  years.  In  ordering,  send  the  certificate  of  your  bank,  or  some  responsible  business  man,  that 
the  organ  will  be  promptly  paid  for  or  returned  to  us.  Freight  will  be  paid  by  us  both  ways  if  in  any  way  unsatisfactory. 
You  take  no  responsibility  till  you  receive  and  approve  the  organ  after  15  days’  trial  in  your  own  home. 
An  organ  that  passes  triumphantly  through  such  crucial  test  may  surely  claim  to  he  second  to  none  in  the  world,  and  the 

E urchaser  may  well  feel  secure  In  having  an  organ  that  stands  first  in  its  class.  Send  in  your  order  at  once.  Remit 
y  Post-Office  Money  Orders,  Express  (prepaid),  or  by  Draft  on  New  York.  Money  refunded  and  freight  charges 
paid  both  ways  if  m  any  way  unsatisfactory.  If  you  do  not  order  atonce.be  sure  to  get  our  illustrated  catalogue.  It 
contains  information  winch  protects  the  purchaser  and  makes  deceit  impossible.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement. 
You  take  no  responsibility  till  you  receive  and  approve  the  organ. 

SIARCHAI.  &  SMITH,  New  York  Offices,  No.  8  W.  1 1th  St.  (3  doors  from  Broadway',  N.  Y. 


4  sets  Reeds 


Sub.  Bass  and  Oct. 

Coupler, 
with  Stool 


IMMENSE  REDUCTIONS ! 


to  the  public  at  wholesale  factory 
PATTERSON  ORCAN,  Style 
;t ion  401,  sOctaves,  |  |  Stops. 


Sold  direct  to  the  public  at  y 

prices.  PAT 

407,  Action  < _ „  .  .  .  _  . 

all  of  practical  use.  Sub.  Bass' and 
Octave  Coupler.  4  Sets  of  Reeds  sot 

87  notes  each,  1  of  24  notes,  and  1  powerful  Sub. 
Bass  of  13  notes;  2  knee  swells;  patent  Tremolo; 
solid  walnut  case,  highly  finished  (75  in.  high,  45  in.  wide,  fljye  /art 
and  23  in.  deep),  price,  with  Stool  and  Instruction  Book,  only  a# ■  W 
Warranted  6  years  ;  shipped  on  1 5  days’ test  trial.  NO 
MONEY  required  until  you  have  received  the  instrument  and 
fully  tested  it  at  your  own  home.  Freight  charges  paid  both 
Order  direct  from  this  advertisement. 


PIANOS  I 
ORGANS 


O* 

o 

5  ways  if  unsatisfactory  .“©ft 
</>  giving  as  reference  any  Bank,  Banker,  or  responsible  Business 
Firm,  if  you  do  not  care  to  send  cash  with  the  order,  and  instru- 
ment  will  bo  promptly  shipped  you  for  trial.  PIANOS, 
<n  $225,  $250,  $275,  $300,  including  Cover,  Stool  and  Book, 
•ri  ORCANS,  $50,  $65,  $75,  $85,  $95,  $100,  $1  10  and 
$120,  including  Stool  and  Book.  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 
LOCUE,  showingafine  variety  of  Pianos  and  Organs,  sent  free. 
>  Be  sure  and  send  for  one;  it  gives  information  about  BOGUS  Stops 
t~  and  false  descriptions  of  SETS  of  Reeds,  which  protects  the  pur¬ 
chaser  and  makes  deceit  impossible.  Address  the  Mauufacturer, 

JAS.  T.  PATTERSON,  P.  0.  Drawer  12,  Bridgeport,  Conn,  TJ.S.A. 


GREAT  SAVING  FOR  FARMERS! 


THE 


Lightning 
Hay  Kinfe ! 

(Weymouth’s  Patent.) 


Awarded  *  ‘  FIRST  ORDER  OF  MERIT  ’  ’ 
at  Melboiyne  Exhibition,  1880. 
Was  awarded  the  first  premium 
at  the  International  Exhibition  in 
Philadelphia,  in  1876,  and  accepted 
by  the  Judges  as 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER 
KNIFE  IN  USE. 

•  It  is  the  BEST  KNIFE  in  the 
world  to  cut  fine  feed  from  bale,  to 
cut  down  mow  or  stack ,  to  cut  corn¬ 
stalks  for  feed,  to  cut  peat ,  or  for 
ditching  in  marshes. 

TRY  IT.  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 

Manufactured  only  by 


HIRAM  HOLT  &  CO.,  East  Wilton,  Me,,U.S.A. 

For  sale  by  Hardware  Merchants  and  the  trade  generally. 


HENDERSON’S 

liNDBItK  IFPlilTS. 


PETER  HENDERSON. 

This  new  work  is  a  concise  yet  comprehen-s 
I  sive  Dictionary  of  Plants — embracing  the  bo*  I 
tanieal  name,  derivation,  and  the  Linnsean  and  j 
natural  orders  of  all  the  leading  genera  of  | 
ornamental  and  useful  plants  up  to  the  present! 
time,  together  with  all  important  species  and! 
varieties,  with  brief  instructions  for  propa-l 
gation  and  culture  ;  and  on  nearly  all  impor-| 
tant  plants,  such  as  the  Rose  in  Flowers,  Straw- 1 
berry  in  Fruits,  and  Mushroom  in  Vegetables,  j 
instructions  have  been  given  at  length,  I 
which  are  a  plain  relation  of  the  methods  in  j 
I  use  in  our  own  extensive  business. 

Henderson’s  Handbook  of  Plants  is  j 
|  a  large  volume  of  400  pages,  handsomely  j 
bound  in  cloth,  and  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  j 
I  of  $3.00. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO, 

35  Cortlandt  St.  New  York. 


“  LITTLE  GIANT  ” 

Steam  Engines  and  Boilers. 

Greater  Power  in  less  space  and  at  the  least  cost.  Best 
Materials  and  Finest  Workmanship.  One  to  Seven  Horse 
Power.  Strength,  Simplicity,  Safety,  and  Durability.  For 
large  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  address 

Madison  Machine  Co.,  923Broadway,New  York. 
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**  Simpler  and  more  easily  learned  than  any  of  the  old  styles.”  —  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  London,  England. 

“  Commends  itself  to  the  practical  common  sense  of  the  American  people,  beyond  any  system  we  have  ever  seen.” _ 

Cleveland  Leader. 


(COMPENDIUM 


IAHD  THE  SCHOOL 


lit® i  eep™  in*-  iwit, 

ffiffTMiliPMSSiP 


WRITING  is  the  simplest  of  all  the  arts.  There  are  but  twenty-sis  letters  in 
our  alphabet,  and  their  forms  are  easily  learned;  the  only  real  difficulty  is  in 
penholding,  and  in  securing  a  free  movement.  With  a  full  set  of  Exercises,  Copy- 
Slips,  and  Printed  Instructions  of  the  right  sort,  illustrated  with  diagrams  and 
other  cuts,  showing  correct  positions,  and  the  formation  of  each  letter,  any  one 
of  ordinary  intelligence  can  learn  readily  at  his  or  her  own  desk  at  home. 

GASKELL’S  COMPENDIUM 

Gives  a  full,  self-teaching  course,  complete,  and  in  one  package, —the  material 
for  months’  or,  indeed,  a  lifetime’s  practice.  It  consists  of 
Business ,  Ladies'  and  Ornamental  Penmanship ,  in  all  varieties ,  Movement  Ex¬ 
ercises, ,  Alphabets ,  Ledger  Headings ,  Bills ,  Model  Signatures ,  Corresponding 
Styles,  Album  Work ,  Card-  Writing ,  Pen- Drawing  and  Shading,  German 
Text ,  Old  English,  Off-Hand  Flourishing ,  dec.,  dec. 

All  the  above  are  in  the  form  of  written  and  other  j^n-exercises,  and  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  small  Book  of  Instructions,  giving  a  complete  analysis  of  every 
capital  and  small  letter,  with  full  directions  for  Position,  Pen-holding,  and 
Movement. 

(IMPROVEMENT  OF  THOSE  USING  IT. 

The  Compendium  is  used  by  many  thousands  of  clerks,  book-keepers,  business 
men,  and  ladies  throughout  the  country.  Three  years  ago  it  was  introduced  in 
England,  the  leading  journals  there  commending  it  highly  as  a  simple  common- 
sense  system.  During  the  past  eight  years  thousands  of  young  people  in  all  parts 
of  this  country  and  Canada  have  become  accomplished  penmen  from  using  it. 
Below  we  give  a  few  specimens,  showing  the  improvement  resulting  from  faith¬ 
ful  practice  from  it:  we  have  published  hundreds  of  others  in  the  magazines. 
These  are  worth  a  close  examination,  for  no  finer  rapid  business  writing  lias  ever 
been  done : 


Old  Style: 


New  Style: 


Old  Style: 


Miss  Thompson  writes : 

“I  can  speak  from  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  value  of  your 
Compendium,  having  tested 
it  thoroughly,  and  improved 
my  penmanship  greatly  by- 
using  it.  My  brother  has  also 
learned  your  style  from  tha 
Compendium,  and  takes  ev¬ 
ery  occasion  to  recommend 
it.”  —  Mart  A.  Thompson, 
East  Point,  Georgia. 


Mr.  Ellis  says : 

“Your  Compendium  has 
been  of  the  greatest  value  to 
me.  In  my  opinion  there  can 
be  nothing  better  for  the  self¬ 
teaching  learner.  Send  mo 
a  recent  copy  of  th ePenman's 
Gazette ;  am  anxious  to  see 
it."—  Chas.  A.  Ellis,  Brad¬ 
ford,  Mass. 


Mr.  Rust  writes : 

“  I  have  followed  your 
Compendium  faithfully,  with 
the  best  results.  I  now  de¬ 
light  in  writing.  Inclosed 
please  find  seventy-five  cts. 
for  the  Penman's  Gazette,  one 
year.  I  want  to  know  what 
the  rest  of  the  Compendium 
family  are  doing.”  —  C.  E. 
Rust,  Brandon,  Vt. 


CASKELL’S  COMPENDIUM,  COMPLETE,  is  mailed,  prepaid,  to 
any  part  of  the  world,  for  ONE  DOLLAR.  It  is  always  sent  promptly  on 
receipt  of  order. 

Mr.  Gaskell  is  the  proprietor  of  the  Business  Colleges  at  Manchester,  N.  II., 
.,  both  of  which  are  under  superior  teachers,  and  attended 


Old  Style: 


New  Style: 


and  Jersey  City,  N.  J 

by  pupils  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 

'  THE  PENMAN'S  GAZETTE,  giving  full  particulars,  illustrations,  and  spe¬ 
cimens  of  improvement  from  young  people  everywhere,  is  now  published  monthly, 
at  75  cents  per  year.  Specimen  Copt  Free.  Write  for  one! 


Mr.  Gardner,  the  principal  of  the  public  school  at  Han¬ 
over,  is  one  of  the  wide-awake  and  most  popular  teachers  of 
Illinois.  He  secured  his  splendid  handwriting  from  Gas- 
kell’s  Compendium  at  home  without  a  teacher.  The  Pen¬ 
man's  Gazette  gives  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Gard¬ 
ner,  and  specimens  of  penmanship  from  young  men  and 
women  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  who  have  learned 
at  home. 


This  young  man  is  one  of  the  finest  penmen  in  the  United 
States.  He  has  acquired  his  present  style  of  handwriting 
from  “Gaskell's  Compendium,”  by  practising  evenings  by 
himself  at  home.  Mr.  Gaston  resides  at  Belleaire,  Ohio. 
The  Penman's  Gazette,  published  by  Prof.  G.  A.  Gaskell, 
Box  1534,  New  York  City,  gives  portraits,  sketches,  and 
specimens  from  these  famous  writers  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Write  for  a  specimen  copy. 


Address  PROF.  GL  A.  GASKELL,  Box  1534,  Mew  York  City. 


WROUGHT  IRON  FENCE 

For  Residences.  Court  Houses,  Cemetery 
Lots,  School  Grounds,  etc.  Very  strong, 
and  cheaper  in  the  end  than  any  other 
fence.  Also  IRON  ROOF  CRESTING 
for  Buildings,  Window  Guards,  Stable 
Fixtures,  etc.,  m'f ’d  by  E.  T.  BARNUM’S 
Wire  Works,  Detroit,  Mich.  Write  for 
circular. 

THE  JAPANESE 

NEST  =  EGG 

This  new  and  beautiful  variety  of  Gourd  Is  a  native  of 
Japan,  where  it  is  extensively  grown  expressly  for  nest  eggs. 

As  it  exactly  resembles,  both  in  color,  shape,  and  size,  the 
eggs  of  hens,  neither  cracks,  or  is  injured  Dy  cold  or  wet, 
and  as  hens  like  them  much  better  than  glass  eggs,  it  is 
highly  valuable  for  that  purpose. 

More  than  100,000  Dollars  can  be  saved  by  the  Farmers  and 
Poultry  Raisers  in  the  United  States  by  growing  this  Gourd 
for  nest  eggs,  as  they  would  suffer  no  loss  by  frozen  or 
spoiled  eggs. 

The  Japanese  Nest-Egg  Gourd  is  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  rapid  climbers.  Very  desirable  for  covering  screens, 
old  buildings  or  sheds,  as  it  will  soon  cover  the  most  un¬ 
sightly  object  with  a  mass  of  green,  dotted  with  beautiful 
white  eggs. 


seeds, 

illustrated  ana  descriptive  catalogue  _  __  _  _ 

Garden,  Flower,  and  Field  Seeds,  all  of  the  growth  of  1881. 
Whole  Gourds  sent  by  mail  for  50  cts.  Address  SAMUEL 
WILSON,  Seed  Grower,  Mechanicsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


METROPOLITAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  WORKS. 

Farm  Implements 

and  Fertilizers. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano  | 
Standard.  No.  1  Peruvian,  Lobos 
brand.— Russel  Coe’s  feuper- 
phospbats  of  Xiime. 

Complete  Manures, 
Metropolitan  Fertilizer, 
Pure  Ground  Bone. 

Sold  at  lowest  trade  price,  by  the  ton 
or  cargo.  Send  for  1831  Pamphlet. 
H.  B.  G BIFFING, 

No.  70  Cortlandt  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Pearce’s  Improved  Cahoon  Broadcast 
Seed  Sower 


am 

Sows  all  kinds  of  Grain 
and  Grass  Seed. 

Thi9  machine  has  been  sold 
in  every  State  in  this  country, 
and  in  almost  every  Gram 
growing  section  on  the  Globe, 
giving  entire  satisfaction 
everywhere  to  every  intel¬ 
ligent  operator.  Price  $6.00. 
:  Does  the  work  of  5  men. 

GOODEBI.  COMPANY, 
Antrim,  N.  II., 

Sole  Mantjtaotttreks. 


spx  ip,  w  sp  Has  taken  Thirty  Highest  Prides,  and  three  Gold. 

TO  H  1\PsS  Yl  Ok  fvJ  1  A,  14  |  to  IT  SIS  Medals  at  World’s  Fairs.  Is  prepared  in  vegeta- 

■O..Q.  iAS  O.SjjJLti  O  jLGJil  JjJLmLU  JLU  l>le  oil,  used  to  color  the  finest  butter  made  in 

^  Europe,  and  fast  superseding  all  other  Coloring 

in  America.  Does  not  color  the  buttermilk,  makes 
butter  beautiful,  greatly  enhances  its  value.  No 
alkali  used.  One  dozen  bottles,  with  directions 
for  making  the  finest  butter,  free  to  druggists  or 
dealers.  HANSEN’S  LIQUID  CHEESE  COLOR, 
LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  RENNET.  No  Manu¬ 
facturer  or  Repacker  of  Butter  can  afford  to 

neglect  these  Danish  preparations.  Circular  and  Price-List  sent  on  application.  Samples  of  Butter  Color  free  by  mail. 

YVJHLITNXAJV  BURRELL,  Little  Frills,  New  York. 


■ss,  1 

BITTER  COLOR! 
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For  Future  Reference. 


From  September  15, 


PREMIUMS 

1881  .  .  .  .  .  to  June  30,  1882. 


Embracing  Hundreds  of  Good  and  Most  Desirable  Articles,  Valuable  Books,  etc.,  which 
will  be  PRESENTED  to  onr  Friends,  in  return  for  their  assistance  and  influence  in 
promoting  the  interests  and  circulation  of  the  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
All  the  articles  are  warranted  good  and  just  as  described  on  the  following  23  Pages. 


The  Articles  may  also  be  purchased  by  onr  Readers  wit)  confidence,  when  they  find  it 
most  convenient  to  obtain  them  from  this  Office. 


Bf.SS. — Premiums  are  not  offered  as  in¬ 
ducements  to  subscribers  themselves ;  the 
American  Agriculturist  is  abundantly  worth 
its  small  subscription  rates  to  everybody. 
The  Premiums  arc  offered  to  those  who  assist 
the  Publishers  in  making  this  Journal  known 
to  others,  and  who  oblige  both  the  Publishers 
and  the  Subscribers  themselves,  by  collecting 
and  forwarding  subscriptions,  both  of  new 
readers  and  renewals. 

The  articles  are  as  described,  and  are  new 
from  the  manufactories.  The  regular  price 
of  each  one  is  given,  and  they  arc  all  worth 
their  price  for  Use,  for  Presents,  or  for 
Sale  to  others.  (Many  securo  good  salaries 
or  income  by  canvassing,  receiving  tho  Pre¬ 
miums,  and  selling  them  for  cash).  Premium 
Lists  of  two  or  moro  subscriptions,  may  in¬ 
clude  the  sender’s  own  subscription.  Premi¬ 
ums  for  single  subscriptions  arc  only  for  nets 
subscriptions  obtained  and  forwarded  by  tho 
person  desiring  the  Premium. 


Tho  Premiums  are  for  18S2  (Volume  41),  but  all 
WHO  Subscribers  for  1882,  hereafter  coming  in,  will 
receive  the  remaining  numbers  issued  during  1881,  with 
out  extra  charge.  (Those  arriving  in  October,  will  have 
the  paper  14  months,  and  those  arriving  in  November,  will 
have  it  13  months  at  the  yearly  rate). 

MOTE  THIS  :  If  during  evenings,  and 
rainy  days,  at  the  Fairs,  etc.,  (with  little  if 
any  loss  of  time)  any  one  secures  an  average 
of  a  subscriber  a  day,  at  our  $1.50  a  year  rate, 
it  will,  in  a  single  month,  bring  a  Premium, 
or  several  of  them  together,  worth  §25,  for 
use,  or  for  sale.  In  two  months  §50”,  in 
threo  months  $75  ;  in  four  months,  $SOO, 
,  MANY  have  done  two,  three,  four  and  moro 
times  as  well.  One  canvasser,  for  example, ob¬ 
tained  nearly  an  average  of  $300  a  month  all 
through  the  year,  and  secured  over  $3,500. 
(She  devoted  her  whole  time  to  it).  There 
are  veiy  few  towns  that  do  not  have  more 
than  25  families,  to  each  of  whom  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  would  be  worth  many 
times  $1.50  a  year,  in  its  information,  hints 
and  suggestions.  Single  items  are  often 


worth  far  more  than  this.  BUT  a  Premium 
List  Collector  can  go  through  a  whole  Town 
or  County,  or  several  of  them. 

AS 3  Premium  Workers  should 
Mote  the  followimg : 

1st. — One  can  close  the  list  at  any  time,  and  call  for 
the  premium  or  premiums  due;  or  the  list  of  names  can 
be  added  to  all  the  while  up  to  June  1882.  BUT 

2d. — Send  along  the  names  as  fast  as  gathered  (with 
the  exact  money),  so  that  tho  subscribers  may  begin  to 
receive  the  Journal  at  once.  £  Vy~  Marie  every  name  or 
list  of  names  “ For  Premiums ,”  ifso  intended,  and  credit 
for  them  will  bo  entered  in  our  Premium  Record  Book. 


fLUB  MATE  PREMIUMS. 

All  Premium  Offers  are  based  on  tho  single  yearly 
subscription  rates  (.$1X0  a  year).  —  Those  who 
gather  subscriptions  at  any  of  our  club  rates,  (as 
three  for  $4.00,  etc.,)  can  themselves  make  up  tho 
amount  to  $1.50  each,  as  the  Premiums  will  well 
pay  them  to  do  ;  4&5S,  if  they  send  upwards  of  ten 
subscribers  at  the  lowest  club  rates  ($1.00  a  year), 
they  can, if  they  prefer,  select  any  Premium  Articles, 
or  Books  to  the  amount  of  12  cents  for  each  sub¬ 
scription.  If  50  or  more  such  subscriptions  aro 
sent,  15  ceut3  each  will  bo  allowed  in  Premiums. 
But  no  transfer  cf  names  to  another  canvasser,  or 
combination  of  lists  will  be  allowed  these  premiums. 


3d. —  Nexo  subscriptions  and  renewal  all  count  for 
premiums,  butwccxpccta  fair  share  cf  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  such  lists. 

4tli. — One’s  own  subscription  docs  not  count  fora 
single  name  premium,  but  may  lie  counted  where  there 
are  two  or  more  premium  subscriptions. 

5th. — All  subscriptions  for  premiums  arc  credited  to 
the  Sender,  whether  the  papers  are  sent  to  one  Post 
Office,  or  to  a  dozen  or  more  offices. 

Gth.— t.ermnn  Sistofscriptlons  arc  at  the  samo 
rates  as  the  English  edition,  and  count  in  premium  lists. 

7th.— A  Specitwon  lYtamlio*  of  ‘the  American, 
Agriculturist ,  (English  or  German),  will  he  sent  free, 
and  post-paid  to  any  actual  canvasser.  A  few  additional 
copies,  if  desired  solely  for  canvassing,  will  be  sent  post¬ 
paid  for  two  three-cent  stamps  each.  Prico  of  numbers  to 
others  15  cents  each.  They  aro  too  costly  to  scatter  free. 

8  th.—  Registering  Premiums.—  Every  Article 
noted  to  be  sent  post-paid,  will  be  Registered,  if  the  P. 
O.  Registration  Fee  of  10  cents  bo  seat  to  us. 

Oth.— Express  or  Freight  Charges  arc  usu¬ 
ally  low  on  Premium  Articles.  The  cost  can  tie  best 
learned  at  one’s  own  nearest  express  or  freight  office. 

irth.-F  or  a  Premium  or  Purchased  article,  wanted  at 
a  Definite  Time,  give  sufficient  notice  for  us  to 
order  it.  from  the  Manufactory,  and  allow  for  accidental 
detention  on  the  way;  also  for  tho  crowded  factories,  and 
express  carriers,  and  freight  trains  towards  the  Holidays. 

1 1th.— No  subscription  can  count  towards  more  than 
one  premium  in  any  case. 

i2th.  —  To  Foreign  Rentiers  :— The  above 
rules  about  mailing  Premiums  apply  only  to  the  U.  S.  and 
Territories.  Mailable  articles  not  exceeding  8  ounces 
go  to  all  Britisli  America,  except  Newfoundland,  at  10 
cents  per  parcel,  hut  packages  over  8  ounces  are  excluded 
from  Canada  mails. — To  all  foreign  subscribers  we  will 
follow  any  direction  given  about  sending  articles  from 
the  Premium  List.— Subscription  and  postage  rates  on 
the  American  Agriculturist  to  the  Canadas  are  the  same 
a6  to  United  States  Post  Offices.  To  Newfoundland,  and 
to  all  foreign  countries  embraced  in  the  Postal  Union,  18 
cents  a  year  must  be  added  to  tho  subscription  rates,  for 
extra  postage  to  be  prepaid  here. 


A  MOST  EHTEETAXHISTG  PEEMIUM. 

The  beautiful  picture  on  the  first  cover 
page,  designed  and  engraved  expressly  for 
this  Premium  List,  contains  outlines  of  tho 
following  03  objects,  which  can  bo  dis¬ 
covered  with  some  care  and  ingenuity. 


Sitting  Bnll  (after  the  Sur¬ 
render). 

Mother  Shipton. 

Gentleman  from  Jerusalem. 
A  Zouave  Soldier  Foraging. 
Grandfather  in  Cornfield. 
Grandmother  looking  down 
upon  him. 

Indian  Chieftain  with  Head- 
gear. 

An  African  Princess. 
Mother  and  Child. 

A  Farmer  Chopping. 

A  Boy  carrying  Wood. 
Maiden  Milking  a  Cow. 
Farmer  Plowing. 

“Sweet  Sixteen.” 

Her  Angry  Papa. 

The  German  Professor. 

A  Clown  or  Jester. 

The  Man  with  a  Nose. 

Babe  in  tho  Wood. 

A  Zulu  Warrior. 

A  Mailed  Knight. 

A  Farmer  pulling  Corn. 

A  Farmer  watching  Run¬ 
away  Horse. 

A  Boy  after  Squirrel. 

A  Crafty  Turk. 

Old  Scrooge,  the  Skinflint. 
Alligator. 

Elephant. 

Hippopotamus. 

Lion. 


Mammoth  Gorilla. 

Bear  stealing  Fruit. 

Sea  Lion. 

Large  Beaver. 

Panther. 

Gray  Fox. 

Boar’s  Head. 

A  Runaway  norsc. 

Horse  looking  over  Wall. 
Squirrel  coming  from  Hole. 
Cat  after  Squirrel  in  Tree. 
Shepherd  Bog. 

Mastiff. 

Coyote  (Wolf). 

Flying  Squirrel. 

Pussy  on  Guard. 

Wild  Turkey. 

Cochin  Hen. 

Chipmunk. 

Woodcock  (hiding). 

A  Treed  Partridge. 

Golden  Eagle. 

A  Rat  Crawling  out  of  his 
Hole. 

A  Jackdaw. 

Owl. 

Opossum  up  a  Tree. 
Frightened  Rabbit. 

Bead  Game. 

Obelisk. 

Sphinx. 

A  Iijfask. 

Black  Bass. 

Rooster  on  Housetop. 


This  puzzle  picture  wi'l  prove  a  source  of  not  a  lilllo 
amusement  and  pleasure  to  both  old  and  young,  affording 
a  pleasing  entertainment  for  a  long  winter  evening. 
It  will  be  sent  post-free,  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper, 
securely  encased  in  a  tube,  and  ready  for  framing,  to 
every  present  subscriber  who  sends  the  name  of  a  bona- 
fide  new  subscriber  for  1882  at  $1.50,  or  to  every  new  sub¬ 
scriber  who  forwards  his  own  name  at  $1.50  a  yeatq  This, 
of  course,  is  entirely  separate  from  the  other  Premiums. 
That  is  to  say,  names  for  which  any  other  Premium 
is  claimed,  will  not  be  entitled  to  this  engraving.  All 
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such,  as  well  as  all  other  persons,  can  receive  the  engrav¬ 
ing  by  forwarding  us  $1.00,  and  3  cents  for  postage.  It 
will  be  found  a  never  ending  source  of  entertainment  to 
the  boys  and  girls,  in  addition  to  being,  when  framed,  a 
handsome  ornament  for  the  walls. 


Valuable  Books’ 


For  Farmers,  Stock-rais¬ 
ers,  Gardeners,  House-keep¬ 
ers,  Florists,  Fruit-Growers, 
Architects,  Artisans,  and  for 
Sportsmen. 

We  offer  through  these  premiums  a  rare  opportunity 
for  individuals  to  secure  valuable  Rural  Books,  both  for 
themselves,  their  families,  and  their  friends.  A  most  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  is  likewise  offered  through  this  me¬ 
dium  to  farmers,  for  securing  volumes  for  an  Agricultural 
Library,  at  a  nominal  cost.  Every  school  district  in  the 
Uniled  States  should  have  an  agricultural  library,  and  we 
herewith  present  a  rare  opportunity  for  obtaining  one. 

I'EEMIIJM  OFFESSS To  those  pro¬ 
curing  and  sending  clubs  consisting  of  new 
and  old  subscribers  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  at  the  regular  rate  of  $1.50  each, 
we  will  present  any  of  the  Books  described 
on  this  and  the  following  page,  as  follows: 

For  One  Subscriber,  Books  to  the  amount  of  $0.50 

For  Two  Subscribers,  Books  to  the  amount  of  $1.50 

For  Three  Subscribers,  Books  to  the  amount  of  $2. '25 

For  Four  Subscribers,  Books  to  the  amount  of  $3.20 

For  Fire  Subscribers,  Books  to  the  amount  of  $1.10 

For  Six  Subscribers,  Books  to  the  amount  of  $5.00 

For  TEN  Subscribers,  Books  to  amount  of 

'I’EIN 

And  another  One  Dollar’s  Wortlt,  for 
EACH  Subscription  above  Ton  at  $1.50— 

if  they  are  collected  and  forwarded  by  the  same  person. 

B>  831. 1  VERY  HE  BOOKS.- All  Books 
for  Premiums  or  otherwise  will  be  delivered  at  the 
office  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  751  Broadway  ; 

OR  they  will  be  packed  and  forwarded  to  any 
address,  by  express  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired,  the  receiver  to  pay  the  charges  of  carriage ; 

OR  they  will  be  Mailed  post-paid  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States  or  British  America,  if  the  postage 
money  be  sent  us  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  for  each 
dollar’s  worth  of  Books.  (Postage  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Postal  Union  costs  about  14  cents  on 
each  dollar’s  worth 

VN.  B  . — Aside  from  the  above,  any  of 
the  following  Books  will  be  forwarded,  post¬ 
paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price  named  for  each. 

Farm  and  Garden. 

Gardening  for  Pleasure. -By  Peter  Hender¬ 
son.  A  Guide  to  Amateurs  in  ttie  Fruit,  Vegetable,  and 
Flower  Garden.  Full  Directions  for  the  Greenhouse, 
Conservatory,  and  Window  Garden.  $1.50. 

Gardening  for  Profit.— By  Peter  Henderson. 
Tlie  recognized  standard  work  on  Market  and  Family 
Gardening.  Fully  illustrated.  Neatly  bound  and  print¬ 
ed  on  fine  paper.  $1.50. 

Gardening  for\  tbe  South.— How  to  Grow 
Vegetables  and  Fruits.  By  Win.  N.  White.  An  ad¬ 
mirable  treatise  on  gardening  which  ranks  among  the 
most  useful  horticultural  works  of  the  present  day. 
Cloth.  $2.00. 


*  Send  C  cents  for  our  superb,  illustrated  catalogue  for 
1S82,  just  issued.  It  describes  all  tlie  works  of  any  value 
pertaining  to  Agriculture,  Architecture,  House-keeping, 
etc.,  etc.  It  comprises  80  large  pages,  beautifully  piinted 
on  tinted  paper,  and  is  elegantly  illustrated  with  more 
than  125  engravings.  About  all  of  the  books  in  this 
catalogue  are  likewise  offered  as  premiums,  in  addition  to 
those  described  in  the  Premium  List.  Orange  Judd 
Co.,  751  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


New  American  Farm  Book.— By  R.  L.  and 

L.  F.  Allen.  Revised  and  enlarged  Edition.  This  work 
comprises  all  that  can  he  well  condensed  into  an  availa¬ 
ble  volume  of  its  kind.  Substantially  bound,  and  print¬ 
ed  on  tinted  paper.  $2.50. 

Talks  on  Manures. — By  Joseph  Harris,  author 
of  “  Harris  on  the  Pig.”  “  Walks  and  Talks  on  the 
Farm,”  “  Talks  on  Farm  Crops,”  etc.  An  entirely  new 
volume,  full  of  practical  and  valuable  information.  $1.50. 

Waring’*  Elements  of  Agriculture.— By 

Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.  A  Book  lor  Young  Farmers.  Hard¬ 
ly  any  one  isso  wise  that  lie  will  not  learn  something  of 
value  from  the  perusal  of  this  work  ;  no  one  is  so  ignor¬ 
ant  or  undeveloped  that  he  cannot  generally  understand 
it ;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer’s  son  can  study  it  thorough¬ 
ly  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful  cultivator 
than  before.  Carefully  Revised.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and 
Orcliard.— By  Henry  Stewart.  This  work  is  offered 
to  those  American  Farmers,  and  other  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  who,  from  painful  experience,  can  readily  appreciate 
tlie  losses  which  result  from  the  scarcity  of  water  at 
critical  periods,  as  well  as  to  those  enterprising  pioneers 
whose  efforts  are  showing  it  to  be  possible  to  reclaim 
from  sterility  tlie  so-called  “Great  American  Desert.” 
Fully  illustrated.  Tinted  paper.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Farm  Homes,  In-Doors  and  Out-Doors. 

— By  E.  11.  Leland.  Illustrated,  tinted  paper,  extra 
cloth,  beveled  edges,  black  and  gold.  Enlarged  new  edi¬ 
tion.  $1.50. 

Facts  for  Farmers;  also  for  the  Family  Circle. — 
By  Solon  Robinson.  A  variety  of  rich  materials  for  all 
land-owners,  about  domestic  animals  and  domestic  econo¬ 
my;  farm  buildings,  gardens,  orchards,  and  vineyards, 
and  all  farm  crops,  tools,  fences,  fertilization,  draining, 
and  irrigation  ;  with  an  appendix  on  the  diseases  of  do- 
■mestic  animals  ;  a  choice  selection  of  reliable  and  indis¬ 
pensable  law  forms  ;  and  tables  calculating  interest  at 
any  rate  per  cent  required.  Beautifully  illustrated  with 
steel  engravings.  8vo.  1,100  pages.  $5.00. 

Fruits  and  Flowers. 

The  Window  Flower-Garden.— By  Julius 
J.  Heinrich.  The  author  is  a  practical  florist.,  and  this 
enterprising  volume  embodies  his  personal  experiences 
in  Window  Gardening  during  a  long  period.  More  than 
70  illustrations  add  materially  to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
work.  Cloth  hound,  tinted  paper.  75c. 

American  Grape  Growing  and  Wine 
leaking.  —  By  George  Husmann,  Professor  of  Horticul¬ 
ture  in  the  University  of  Missouri,  with  contributions 
from  well  known  Grape  Growers,  giving  a  wide  range  of 
experience.  The  author  of  this  volume  is  the  recognized 
authority  on  Grape  Growing  and  Wine  Making  in  the 
United  States.  The  work  is  a  complete  guide  for  novices 
in  the  culture  of  the  vine,  also  a  summing  up  of  every¬ 
thing  of  importance  and  value  bcaringupon  this  industry. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  tinted  paper.  $1.50. 

(iuiim’s  Fear  Culture  for  Profit.  —  By 

P.  T.  Quinn,  Practical  Horticulturist.  If  one  wishes 
to  raise  pears  intelligently,  and  with  the  best,  results,  he 
must  know,  and  can  learn  from  this  hook,  the  character 
of  the  soil,  etc.,  etc-  Illustrate  1.  Cloth,  12  mo.  $1.00. 

Practical  Floriculture.— By  Peter  Henderson. 
One  of  tlie  most  popular  Guides  to  the  successful  Propa¬ 
gation  and  Cultivation  of  Florists’  Plants.  The  work  is 
thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  valu¬ 
able  matter.  $1.50. 

Small  Fruit  Culturist. — By  Andrew  S.  Fuller. 
Rewritten,  enlarged,  and  brought  fully  up  to  the  present 
lime.  This  book  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Propaga¬ 
tion.  Culture,  Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc.  Fully 
illustrated.  Just  published.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Winter  Greeneries  at  Home.— By  Rev.  E.  A. 
Johnson,  D.  D.  A  most  excellent  guide  to  successful 
House-gardening.  Beautifully  bound  in  cloth,  black  and 
gold.  $1.00. 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.— A  Treatise  on  the  Prop¬ 
agation,  Culture,  and  History  of  the  Rose.  A  simple 
garden  classification  has  been  adopted,  and  the  leading 
varieties  under  each  class  enumerated  and  briefly  do- 
scribed.  The  chapters  on  multiplication,  cultivation,  and 
training,  are  very  full,  and  the  work  is  altogether  one  of 
the  most  complete  before  the  public.  Illustrated.  By 
Samuel  B.  Parsons.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

New  Book  of  Flowers.— By  Joseph  Brecli. 
The  best  work  of  the  kind.  12mo.  Neat  cloth  cover.  $1.75. 

Tlie  Fruit  Garden.— By  P.  Barry.  A  most  prac¬ 
tical,  comprehensive,  and  profusely  illustrated  work, 
treating  fully  on  the  cultivation  of  Fruits  of  every  vari¬ 
ety,  and  all  the  information  required  for  successful  fruit 
growing.  Fnlly  illustrated.  Bound  in  cloth,  and  printed 
on  tinted  paper.  $2.50. 


Horses. 

Tine  Saddle-Horse.— A  Complete  Guide  for  Rid¬ 
ing  and  Training.  Handsomely  Illustrated.  This  is  a 
complete  and  reliable  Guide  Book  for  nil  who  desire  to 
acquire  the  accomplishment  of  horsemanship,  and  who 
wish  to  teach  their  animals  how  to  perform  various  feats 
under  the  saddle.  Tinted  paper.  Just,  published.  $1.00. 

Tlio  American  Reformed  Horse  Book.— 
By  Prof.  Geo.  H.  Dadd.  A  treatise  on  the  Causes,  Symp¬ 
toms,  and  Cure  of  every  Disease  incident  to  the  Horse, 
including  all  Diseases  peculiar  to  America.  Embracing 
also  full  details  of  Breeding.  Rearing,  and  Management 
on  the  Reformed  System  of  Practice.  Cloth  binding,  full 
gilt.  back.  $2.50. 

Hints  to  Horse  Keepers.— By  Henry  Wm. 
Herbert  (Frank  Forester).  A  complete  Manual  to  Horse¬ 
men.  A  complete  guide  to  Breeding,  Buying,  Training, 
and  using  horses.  It  stands  unrivalled  among  American 
books.  Cloth.  $1.75. 

Miles  on  tlie  Horse’s  Foot.— By  Dr.  William 
Miles.  The  result  of  several  years’  observation  and  of 
much  tedious  experiment.,  undertaken  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  what  mode  of  shoeing,  system'of  stabling, 
and  quantity  of  exercise,  promised  the  fairest  prospect  of 
preserving  the  foot  of  the  horse  in  soundness  and  com¬ 
fort  to  himself,  and  usefulness  to  others.  Cloth.  75  cts. 

Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine. 

Keeping  Otic  Cow.— This  work  is  a  collection 
of  Prize  Essays,  and  selections  from  a  number  of  other 
essays,  with  editorial  notes,  suggestions,  etc.  This  new 
book  gives  the  latest  information,  anil  in  a  clear  and 
condensed  form,  upon  the  management  of  a  single  milch 
cow.  Illustrated  with  full-page  engravings  of  the  most 
famous  dairy  cows.  Cloth.  Recently  published  $1.00. 

American  Cattle.— By  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Their 
History,  Breeding,  and  Management.  It  explains  how 
to  improve  Herds  of  American  Cattle,  liy  an  orderly, 
methodical  system,  and  is  the'  best  practical-  Cattle 
Breeder’s  book.  Bound  in  cloth.  $2.50. 

American  Reformed  Cattle  Doctor.— By 
Prof.  G.  II.  Dadd.  A  complete  work  on  all  the  Diseases 
of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine,  embracing  all  Diseases 
peculiar  to  American  Cattle,  including  the  Cattle  Plague 
and  Trichina.  Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gold  back.  $2.50. 

Swine  Husbandry.—  By  F.  D.  Colnirn.  A  new 
and  complete  work  on  the  Management  and  Breeding  of 
Swine  in  large  numbers  for  market.  Fully  illustrated. 
Cloth  hound.  $1.75. 

Harris  on  the  Pig. — By  Joseph  Harris.  A  com¬ 
plete  guide  for  raising  the  various  English  and  American 
breeds  of  Swine,  and  the  value  of  using  thoroughbred 
stock  for  improving  ordinary  herds  of  swine.  Cloth. 
Fully  illustrated.  $1.50. 

The  Shepherd’s  Manual.— By  Henry  Stewart. 
A  new  valuable  and  practical  work,  showing  how  to 
manage  a  Flock,  treat  every  Sheep  Disease,  and  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  breed  Sheep  for  market.  Cloth.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  $1.50. 

Silos  and  Ensilage.— The  Preservation  of  Fod¬ 
der  Corn  and  other  Green  Fodder  Crops.  Bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  most  recent  information,  from  various  sources. 
Edited  by  Dr.  George  Thurber.  Fully  Illustrated.  Dr. 
Thurber’s  eminent  reputation  as  a  horticulturist  and 
agriculturist,  must  secure  a  wide  sale  for  this  volume 
among  farmers,  who  arc  now  so  actively  interested  in  the 
construction  of  silos.  Just  published.  50  cts. 

Birds  and  Poultry. 

The  American  Bird  Fancier.  —  IIow  to 

Breed,  Rear,  and  Care  for  Song  and  Domestic  Birds. 
New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Illustrated.  Paper 
cover.  Just  published.  50  edits. 

The  Practical  Poultry  Keeper. —By  L. 
Wright.  The  Standard  American  Poultry  Book.  Cloth. 
Finely  illustrated.  $2.00. 

An  Egg  Farm. — The  Management  of  Poultry  in 
Large  Numbers.  By  II.  H.  Stoddard.  A  most  valuable 
work.  75  els. 

Poultry  Rreedlng.— By  Geo.  K.  Geyelin,  C.  E. 
Teaching  how  to  successfully  raise  Poultry  oil  a  large 
scale.  Cloth.  $1.25. 

TSie  Household. 

Skillful  Housewife;  or  Complete  Guide  lo 
Cookery,  Household  Duties,  Care  of  Health,  Education 
of  Children,  etc.  75  cts. 

Cooking  School  Text  Book,  and  House-keep¬ 
ers’  Guide  to  Cookery  and  Management.  By  Juliet 
Corson.  $1.25. 

House-Keeping  in  Old  Virginia.— By  Mar¬ 
ion  Cabel!  Tyree.  Containing  nearly  1,500  recipes,  fur¬ 
nished  by  250  of  Virginias  most  noted  and  experienced 
Housewives.  An  invaluable  Guide  to  Young  and  Old 
House-keepers.  $1.75. 


Valuable  Rural  Works  furnish  the  Experience  and  Information  of  Years  of  Labor  and  Experiment, 
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Architectural  Works, 

E3&rm  Plans  and  Ontbuildinss.-Two  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Fifty-seven  Illustrations.  A  Most  Valuable 
work,  full  of  Ideas,  Hints,  Suggestions,  Plans,  etc.,  by 
practical  writers  for  the  Construction  of  Barns  and  Out¬ 
buildings.  Recently  published.  $1.50. 

Mouse  Plans  for  Everybody.— By  S.  B.  Reed. 
This  useful  volumo  meets  the  wants  of  persons  of  moder¬ 
ate  means,  and  is  already  among  the  Standard  Archi¬ 
tectural  Books.  Bound  in  cloth,  black  and  gold.  $1.50. 

Country  and  Suburban  Houses.— By  Daniel 
T.  Atwood.  Showing  Designs  of  Low  and  Medium  Cost, 
with  Hints  on  the  Selection  of  a  Site  up  to  the  Com¬ 
pletion  of  a  House.  Cloth.  Amply  illustrated.  $1.50. 

Rural  Architecture.—  By  L.  F.  Allen.  Practical 
Plans  for  the  Construction  of  Convenient  Farm  Houses, 
Cottages,  Barns,  Sheds,  Wagon  Houses,  etc.,  etc.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Bicknell’s  Stables,  Out-Buildings, 
Pences,  and  Miscellaneous  Retails.— Bound 
in  cloth.  .Quarto.  $2.50. 

Palliser’s  Model  Homes.— A  new  Work,  con¬ 
taining  Designs  for  Suburban  Houses  ;  neatly  bound.  $1. 

Bicknell’s  Specimen  Book.— Containing  one 
hundred  Designs  of  Houses,  selected  from  the  best  Ar¬ 
chitectural  publications;  valuable  to  builders  and  all  wbo 
contemplate  building.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  $1. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.  —  Com¬ 
plete  in  two  volumes— containing  upwards  of  1,500  De¬ 
signs,  Plans,  and  Details  for  City,  Country,  Suburban, 
and  Village  Houses. — This  lias  long  been  considered  one 
of  the  best  works  on  the  subject.  Beautifully  bound  in 
cloth — gold  back  and  sides.  Quarto.  Per  volume,  $7.50. 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 
—Containing  Designs  of  low-priced  Houses  and  Out- 
Buildiugs.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

Miscellaneous. 

Harris’s  “Insects  Injurious  to  Vegeta¬ 
tion.” — 8vo.  640  pages.  With  nearly  300  wood-cuts, 
and  8  beautiful  steel  plates.  $4.00.  With  colored  en¬ 
gravings.  $6.50. 

Quinby’s  New  Bee-Keeping.— The  Mysteries 
of  Bee-Keeping  Explained.  Revised  by  L.  C.  Root. 
Combining  tlm  results  of  Fifty  Years’  Experience,  with 
the  latest  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  presenting  the 
most  approved  methods,  f  ruling  a  complete  guide  to 
successful  Bee  Culture.  It  is  the  latest  and  best  work  on 
the  subject.  Illustrated  with  100  engravings,  and  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  late  M.  Quinby.  Beautifully  hound.  $1.50. 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.— By  Geo. 
E.  Waring,  Jr.,  Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central 
Park,  New  York.  A  revised  and  enlarged  edition,  treat¬ 
ing  fully  and  practically  on  the  land  to  be  drained.  How 
Drains  Act,  How  to  Make  Drains,  What  Draining  Costs, 
Will  it  Pay?  etc.,  etc.  Nearly  fifty  illustrations.  $1.50. 

Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log  Book  for  Ship 
Builders,  Boat  Builders,  Lumber  Merchants,  Farmers, 
and  Mechanics.  35  cents. 

Out-Door  Sports  and  Pastimes.* 

Practical  Taxidermy  and  Home  Decora- 

Ttfion.— By  Joseph  II.  Batty,  Taxidermist  for  the  Gov- 
erment  Surveys  and  many  Colleges  and  Museums  in  the 
United  States.  125.  illustrations.  An  entirely  new  and 
complete,  as  well  as  authentic  work  on  Taxidermy — giving 
in  detail  full  directions  for  collecting  and  mounting  Ani¬ 
mals,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fish,  Insects,  and  General  Objects 
of  Natural  History.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

How  to  Hunt  and  Trap.— By  the  same  author. 
An  entire  new  revised  edition  for  1882.  $1.50. 

The  Dogs  of  Great  Britain,  America,  and 

other  Countries.— Their  Breeding,  Training,  and 
Management  in  Health  and  Disease,  comprising  all  the  es¬ 
sential  parts  of  the  two  latest  standard  works, by  STONE¬ 
HENGE.  It  is  the  latest  and  most  reliable  Dog  hook, 
edited  by  the  best  informed  American  writers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  describes  the  best  Hunting  gronnds  in  America. 
Gives  names  of  prize  winners  at  Dog  Shows,  and  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  over  one  hundred  excellent  engravings,  em¬ 
bracing  some  of  most  noted  dogs  on  both  continents.  The 


*  Send  two  3-cent  postage  stamps  for  Sportsman’s  Com¬ 
panion  for  1882.  just  issued.  The  most  elegant  thing  of 
the  kind  ever  published.  It  contains  brief  descriptions 
of  nearly  200  works  on  out-door  sports  and  pastimes,  and 
is  elegantly  illustrated  with  over  100  spirited  illustrations, 
many  of  them  drawn  from  life,  and  portraying  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Game.  Birds,  Fishes,  Dogs.  Horses,  etc.,  etc. 
All  books  in  this  list  are  included  in  the  offer  on  page 436. 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  751  Broadway. 


Chapters  on  the  Management,  and  Treatment  ot  Diseases 
of  Dogs,  make  it  especially  valuable  to  every  owner  of  a 
dog.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  black  and  gold.  Print¬ 
ed  on  tinted  paper.  New  enlarged  edition,  recently 
published.  $2.00. 

Hunter  and  Trapper.— By  Halsey  Thrasher 
an  old  and  experienced  sportsman.  12ino.  Cloth.  75c. 

Book  of  the  Black  Bass,  comprising  its  com¬ 
plete  Scientific  and  Life  History,  together  with  a  practi¬ 
cal  Treatise  on  Angling  and  Fly  Fishing,  and  a  full  de¬ 
scription  of  Tools,  Tackle,  and  Implements.  By  James 
A.  Henshall,  M.D.  Fu'ly  Illustrated.  $3.00. 

Frank  Forester's  Fleltl  Sports  of  the 
United  States  and  British  Provinces  of 
North  America.— New  Edition,  containing  liumer- 
our  corrections  and  additions,  with  illustrations  from 
nature,  and  a  brief  memoir  of  the  author.  In  two  volumes. 
Cloth.  Per  volume,  $2.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing;  of 
the  United  States  and  British  Provinces 
of  North  America.— Contains  100  engravings.  $2.50. 

Frank  Forester’s  Complete  Manual  for 
Young  Sportsmen,  of  Fowling,  Fishing, 
and  Field  Sports.— 8vo.  Ciotu.  $2  00. 

American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting.— By  Jo¬ 
seph  W.  Long.  New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Containing  full  and  accurate  descriptions  of  the  Haunts, 
Habits,  and  Methods  of  Shooting  Wild  Fowl,  Instruc¬ 
tion  concerning  Guns,  Blinds,  Boats,  and  Decoys.  The 
true  history  of  Choke  Bores,  and  a  correct  method  of 
testing  the  shooting  powers  of  Shot  Guns.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth.  Tinted  paper.  $2.00. 

Hallock’s  Sportsmen’s  Gazetteer.— Full  of 
valuable  information  on  Hunting,  Fishing,  etc.,  together 
with  a  Directory  of  all  the  Game  Resorts.  $3.00. 

Trolling  for  Pike,  Salmon,  and  Trout.-* 

By  H.  C.  Pennell,  Author  of  the  “  Modern  Practical  Ang¬ 
ler,”  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated,  12mo.  Boards.  50c. 

How  to  Camp  Out.— By  John  M.  Gould.  $1.00. 

Camp  Cookery.—  By  Miss  M.  Parloa.  18mo.  50c. 


NUMBERED  PREMIUMS. 


Nos.  I  and  2.  — Pictorial  Family 
Bible. — Prices  $10.00  and  $12.00. — This Bi hlo  contains 
over  1,400  Pages,  with  2,500  Engravings,  on  Steel 
and  Wood,  by  some  of  the  best  artists,  and  printed  in 
large,  clear  type.  The  title  pages  are  illuminated,  and 
it  contains  maps  of  Holy  Land,  Jerusalem,  Mt.  Sinai,  and 
many  other  places  of  note,  with  the  History  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Bible;  also  of  existing  Religious  Denominations ; 
large  Concordance  ;  full  Marginal  Notes  and  References 
on  every  page;  with  much  other  useful  and  valuable  in¬ 
formation.  It  lias  also  a  very-elegant  Marriage  Certificate 
and  Family  Record,  in  different  colors,  etc.,  etc.  No.  1  is 
bound  in  Turkey  Morocco,  deep  panelled ,  beveled  edges, 
full  gilt  on  edges,  sides  and  back  (see  engraving).  Price 
$12.  i  Deluding  receiver’s  name,  gilt  in  one  line.  PRE¬ 
SENTED  lo  any  one  sending  1 3  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each. — No.  2,— The  same  Bible  as  No.  1  in  every  way, 


with  raised  panels,  gilt  edges,  etc.,  except  that  the  bind¬ 
ing  is  in  French  Morocco,  and  the  sides  are  plain,  in¬ 
stead  of  full  gilt.  Price  $10.  PRESENTED  for 
only  1 1  subscribers  at  $1.50  each.  (We  will  supply  either 
for  tlic  price.)  Stmt  post-paid. 


Nos.  S  &  4.— Grand  Premium.— Price  $10. 
— A  large,  handsome  Volume  of  1  854  pages,  containing 
considerably  more  than  1  00,000  words  in  its  Vocabu¬ 
lary,  with  the  correct  Pronunciation,  Definition,  and  Ety¬ 
mology.  Fully  illustrated  and  unabridged.  Four  full- 
page  illuminated  piates.  Bound  in  library  sheep,  mar¬ 
bled  edges.  Most  of  the  thoroughly  educated  men  of  the 
country  consider  this  as  l>y  far  the  best  Dictionary  in  the 
English  Language.  It  is  now  regarded  as  the  STAND¬ 
ARD  AUTHORITY,  and  so  recommended  by  our  most 
distinguished  scholars.  Asa  source  of  general  informa¬ 
tion,  this  grand  volume  stands  next  to  the  Universal 
Cyclopsdia.  It  is  published  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia.— We  have  a  limited  supply  of  the 
Old  Edition,  No.  3,  which  we  will  furnish  for  a  club 
of  8  O  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  while  tho  supply  lasts, 
or  the  New  Edition,  No.  4,  with  Supplement,  for  12  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each.  Will  also  furnish  it  for  the 
price.  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  5.  -  Wagner’s  Famous  “Chari¬ 
ot  Race.”— Price  $5.00.— We  have  secured  thissplen- 
did  etching,  executed  by  the  celebrated  artists.  Moran 
and  Ferris,  which  gives  in  a  clear  and  beautiful  manner 
all  the  details  of  this  grand  painting.  It  brings  vividly  to 
the  mind  the  glories  of  Rome,  when  she  was  Mistress  of 
the  Earth,  both  in  the  subject  and  in  tho  manner  of  its 
treatment,  making  it  the  most  popular  etching  among  all 
classes  of  people.  It  is  full  of  life,  vigor,  and  energy,  and 
no  description  can  do  it  justice.  Size  17Qby2S.  Fur¬ 
nished  to  us  by  J.  C.  McCurdy  &  Co.,  632  Chestnut  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  We  will  present  it  to  any  person  send¬ 
ing  us  5  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  supply  it  for 
$5.00.)  sent  post-paid. 


No. 6.— Webster’s  Pocket  Dictionary. 

Price  $1.00. — Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.’s  Edition. 
This  volume  is  abridged  from  the  American  Dictionary 
of  Noah  Webster,  LL.D.  By  W.  G.  Webster  and  W.  A. 
Wheeler.  It  embraces  a  careful  selection  of  about  18,000 
of  the  most  important  words  of  the  language,  and  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  nearly  200  engravings  on  wood.  Bound  in 
cloth,  illuminated  sides.  This  will  be  sent  post-paid 
for  2  new  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  for  $1). 


No.  7. -Bound  Volumes  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist.— Plice  $2.00  per  volume. 
These  25  volumes  are  very  neatly  bound  in  uniform 
style,  with  gilt  title,  alphabetical  table  of  contents,  etc., 
making  a  very  fine  Agricultural  Library  in  themselves. 
The  price  of  these  volumes,  finely  hound,  is  $2.00  each, 
or,  sent  post-paid  for  $2.30.  To  every  person  who  is 
himself  a  subscriber  we  will  present  and  Bend  post-paid, 
any  One  of  the  above  volumes,  in  return  for  every  3 
new  subscribers  he  will  send  at  the  regular  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  of  $1.50  each.  The  receiver  of  the  Premium 
can  make  his  own  selections  from  any  of  the  volumes. 


No.  8.  —  Pocket  Ink- 
stand.—  Price  $1.25.  —  Made  of 
Brass,  covered  with  Russia  Leather 
and  having  a  spring  cover.  From 
Willy  Wallach,  No.  36  Park 
Row.  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each 
will  secure  this  post-paid,  (or  we 
will  mail  it  for  $1.50  post-paid.) 


Good  Books  on  Field  Sports  are  both  instructive  and  entertaining. 
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No.  9.— Walke’s  Fountain  Pen. -Price 
$6.00. — This  is  a  perfect  flexible  pen,  working  auto¬ 
matically,  ami  making  light  or  heavy  similes.  After 
once  tilling  it  can  be  used  for  hours  without  refilling  ; 
the  flow  of  ink  is  uniform,  and  easily  regulated  to  suit 
any  hand.  Its  length  is  seven  inches,  including  a  16-carat 


Gold  Pen  with  “Diamond  Point."  A  Cover  goes  over  the 
pen  so  that  itcan  he  carried  in  the  pocket.  From  The 
Walks  Pen  Manufacturing  Co., Domestic  Building, 
Broadway,  NY.  9  subscriptions  at  $1.50 each  will  secure 
this,  (or  tve  will. supply  it  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  I  O.  —  Inkstand.  —  Price  $1.10.  —  Deer's 
Head,  Single  Ink,  with  Pen  Rack,  Diameter  5  inches, 
Hight  5>4  inches.  From  same  firm  as  No.  73.  2  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  wo  will  sup¬ 
ply  it  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  1  I. — Inkstand.  —  Price  $2.00.— Thi 3  lias 
2  heavy  Flint  Glass  Bot¬ 
tles,  the  stand  is  metal, 
ornamented  in  Black  and 
Gilt,  with  Pen  Rack.  3 
subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  will  secure  this,  (or 
we  will  supply  it  for  tlie 
price).  Receiver  to  pay 
expressago  in  cither  case. 


No.  12.  -  Ink- 
stand.  -Price  $1.00.— 
Contains  one  Bottle,  with 
Bronzed  Stand  and 
Horseshoe  Pen  Rack.  From  same  firm  as  No.  20.  2  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  eacii  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  it  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid  in  either  case. 


No.  I  3.— The  Perfected  Type-Writer. 

— No.  1 — Price  $70. — Does  for  all  kinds  of  writing. 
Manufactured  by  E.  Remington  &  Sous,  281  Broadway, 
N.  Y.  Will  be  furnished  for  TO  subscribers  at  $1.50  each, 


(or  supplied  for  the  price).  Receiver  to  pay  the  freight. 
No.  2  Type-Writer.— Price  $100— will  be  furnished  for 
100  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  or  sent  for  the  price. 
Many  ladies  who  have  become  expert  type-writers,  com¬ 
manding  good  salaries,  have  procured  these  machines 
by  obtaining  subscribers  to  the  American  Agriculturist. 


No.  14.— Daisy  Printing  Press.— Price 
$2.00. — Made  of  Malleable 
Iron,  Japanned  in  black, 
and  ornamented.  Outfit 
consists  of  Ink  Roller, 

Composing  Pallet,  etc. — 
packed  in  a  wooden  box, 
with  full  directions  for 
Amateurs.— A  good  thing 
for  boys.  Supplied  for 
3  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each, (or  sent  for  the  price). 

Receiver  in  either  case  to  pay  the  expressago. 


No.  15.  — Bonanza  Printing  Press.— 

Price  $3.60. — Made  of  Malleable  Iron,  japanned  in  black, 
ornamented  with  red  and 
gold  stripes.  The  outfit 
consists  of  Press,  one  Com¬ 
posing  Pallet,  one  two- 
inch  Composition  Roller, 
one  box  Wade’s  Ink, 
one  set  Spacing  Rege- 
lots,  one  Pack  White  Bris¬ 
tol  Cards,  and  a  full  2A  3a 
font,  of  Fancy  Card  Type, 
including  Spaces  and 
Quads,  which  will  print  a 
name  or  one  line  of  type. 
The  whole  packed  in  a  wooden  box,  with  sliding  cover, 
with  full  directions.  How  to  Print  and  Set  Type.  From 
The  Acme  Manu’f’g  Co.,  53  Ann  St.,  N.  Y.  4  sub¬ 
scriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  it  for  $3.00).  Expressago  to  he  paid  by  recipient. 


No.  16. —  Copying  Press.— Price  $7.oo. — 

This  is  suitable  for  a  letter  book,  size  10  by  12;  it  is 
Japanned  in  Black,  with  Bronze  stripe.  9  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it 
for  the  price).  Receiver  to  pay  expressago. 


No.  17.  —  Stamp  Box  and  Letter 
Scale.— Price  $2.75. — This  is  Bronzed  and  will  weigh 
one  to  four  ounces.  4  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  will 
secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price).  Sent  by 
mail,  post-paid  in  cither  case 


No.  IS.— Noyes’  Dictionary  Holder.— 

Price  12.00.  — 'i'll is  is  a  convenient  article  for  holding  an 
Unabridged  Dictionary,  or  other  largis  book,  and  when 
not  in  use,  it  can  be  closed  up.  The  one  we  offer  is  t he 
Japanned.  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure 
tliis,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  llio  price).  Receiver  to  pay 
expressago. 


No.  18,  No.  10. 

No.  19.  —  The  Franklin  Reference 
Book  and  Holder.— Price  $7.00.— This  is  made 
of  Black  Walnut,  it  is  30  inches  high,  19  inches  wide,  and 
20  inches  deep,  and  is  mounted  on  casters.  It  can  lie 
used  as  a  Holder  for  an  Unabridged  Dictionary,  and  a 
Rack  for  other  largo  books,  it  will  lie  found  a  very  useful 
article.  From  H.  B.  Nims  &  Co.,  Troy,  N.  Y.  10 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will 
supply  it  lor  the  price).  Receiver  to  pay  expressago. 


No.  20.— Eggert’s  Elite  Combination 

Ink.— Price  75c.— Neat  box,  contains  a  bottle  of  Ink 
and  three  boxes  of  Powders.  The  ink  is  used  as  ordinary 
ink,  and  the  powder  of  the  color  required  is  then  applied 
with  the  powder-puff,  whicli  comes  wifli  the  box,  and  the 
writing  appears  either  ns  gold,  silver,  or  copper.  From 
Wii.lv  Wallach,  36  Park  Row,  New  York.  Presented, 
post-paid,  to  any  one  himself  a  subscriber  who  sends 
1  other  subscription,  at  $1.50.— (Or  we  will  supply  it, 
post-paid,  for  75  cents). 


No  2  1.— Lady’s  Writing  Desk.  —  Price 
$2.00. — Made  of  Loaiherolte,  Ornamented  in  Gilt,  with 
Ink  Bottles.  3  subscribers  at  $1.50  eacii  will  secure 
this,  (or  wo  will  supply  it  for  the  price).  Receiver  to  pay 
exprossage. 


No.  22.— Paper  and  Envelopes.— Price 
$1.00.— Put  up  iii  a  Fancy  Box.  nicely  ornamented.  2 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  tliis,'  (or  we  will 
supply  it  for  the  price).  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid  in  either 
case. 


No.  23. -Paper  Knife  and  Pen  Hol¬ 
der. — Price  60  cts. — Made  of  Wood,  nicely  carved,  and 
can  lie  used  as  a  Paper  Cutter,  also  Pen  Holder.  Any 
present  subscriber,  sending  us  1  new  subscriber  at  $1.50 
will  secure  tliis,  (or  we  will  supply  i  for  the  price).  Sent 
by  mail,  post-paid  in  either  case. 


No.  24.  —  Triumph  Combination 
Marker. — Price  $1  00. — Each  box  contains  a  Silver- 
plated  Linen  Marker,  a  bottle  of  Indelible  Ink.  Pad,  Nip¬ 
pers,  and  throe  Complete  Alphabets  of  Type,  with  Peri¬ 
ods,  Spaces,  etc.  It  can  he  used  for  Marking  Linen  or 
Card  Printing.  From  Curtis  &  Mitchell,  15  Federal 
St.,  Boston,  Mass.  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will 
secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price.)  Sent  by 
mail,  post-paid  in  either  case. 


Nos.  25  to  28.— Mark  Twain’s  Scrap 
Books. — They  are  made  of  various  designs,  full  cloth, 
and  stamped  in  gold,  and  silver  colors,  eacii  hook  con¬ 
tains  Pocket  and  Scissors.  From  Daniel  Slote  &  Co., 
lliitWilliam  St.,  N.  Y.  We  will  furnish  them  as  premi¬ 
ums  for  the  No.  of  subscriptions  stated  (or  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  them  for  cash).  Ail  sent  post-paid. 

No.  25.— Mark  Twain’s  Scrap  Book. 

— Price  $1.15. — One  Column.  Size  6 %  by  8  inches-;  56 
pages.  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  26. — Two  Columns.  Size  7>£  by  9  inches;  58 
Pages. — Price  $1.65. — 3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  eacii. 

No.  27. — Three  Columns.  Size  9  by  11  inches  ;  76 
Pages.--Price  $2.25. — 4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  eacii. 

No.  28.  — 1 Three  Columns,  Size  9Jf  by  12  inches  ;  76 
Pages.— Price  $3.00.— 5  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  29.— Ordinary  Columbia  Bicycle. 

—  Price  $70.00. — The  leading  and  favorite  Bicycle  in 
this  country  ;  strong,  well  made,  and  finely  finished;  di¬ 


weight  47  pounds,  and  supplied  with  Saddle  Bag, 
Wrench,  and  Oiler.  From  the  Pope  Manufacturing 
Co.,  101  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  75  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this  (or  we  will  supply  it 
for  $70).  Receiver  to  pay  expressago.  It  is  a  very 
superier  and  every  way  desirable  Bicycle. 


Subscriptions  for  English  or  German  Editions  are  at  the  same  rates,  and  count  alike  for  Premiums,  together  or  separately. 
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No.  30.— Sewing  Machines  for  Every¬ 
body,  NOW.— Price  $25. 00.  —  At  last  the  good  time  Aos 
come,  when  an  effective,  excellent  Sewing  Machine  for 
all  work  is  offered  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  who  cannot  or  will  not  pay  the  prices 
hitherto  demanded.  Here  is  a  machine  which  we  have 
thoroughly  tested  at  home;  one  on  a  table  with  foot  pedal 
(see  engraving),  sewing  with  double  thread  Lock  Stitch  ; 
adapted  to  all  homo  work,  to  tailoring,  shirt-making,  and 
other  manufacturing  work,  all  complete  for  $25 — or  about 
half  the  price  of  similar  machines  for  many  years  past. 
Every  machine  is  accompanied  ( without  extra  charge ), 
with  Heinmei'  and  Feller,  Braider,  12  Needles, 
G  Bobbins,  extra  Throat  Piece,  extra  Check  Spring, 
Screw-driver,  OilCan  (filled),  Guide  and  TluimbSorew, 
and  Book  of  Directions.  The  Machine  is  warranted  by 
the  manufacturers  for  3 years.  It  is  supplied  to  us  by  the 
Madison  Macuine  Company,  923  Broadway,  N.  V.  It 
will  be  presented  to  any  one  sending  25  subscriptions  to 
the  American  Agriculturist  at  $1.50  each,  (or  it  will  he 
forwarded  on  receipt  of  $25.00.)  Receiver  to  pay  freight 
from  the  Factory. 

No.  31. -Sewing  Machine.— Price  $30.oo. 
—Every  way  the  same  as  No.  SO,  and  with  neat  orna¬ 
mented  Walnut  Cover.  (Sent  for  the  Price,  or  presented 
for  30  subscriptions  at  $150  each.)  Shipped  as  above. 

No.  32.— Sewing  Machine.— Price  $35.00. 
—Every  way  the  same  ns  No.  31,  and  with  extension  Drop- 
leaf  Table,  and  two  Drawers.  Sent  as  above  for  the  price, 
(or  presented  for  35  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each).  This 
or  No.  31  is  amply  convenient  and  ornamental  anywhere, 

No.  33. -Sewing  Machine.— Price  $40 00. 
—Same  as  No.  32,  with  larger  Table.  Drop-Leaf,  and 
two  Drawers  on  each  side.  Sent  as  above  for  the  price, 
(or  presented  for  40  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each). 

No.  34.— Houchin’s  Revolving  Crat- 

er-_ Price  $1.00.— From  same  firmasNo.  G4.  Just  the 


thing  for  horseradish,  squash,  cocoanut,  and  other  veg¬ 
etables.  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure 
this  post-paid  (or  we  mail  it  for  the  price,  post-paid). 

No.  35.  Crumb  Tray  and  Brush.— 

Price.  $1. 
The  Tray 
!  is  hand- 
s  o  m  e  1  y 
painted 
and  ornament¬ 
ed.  and  the 
Brush  matches 
the  Tray.  From 
J.  H.  Baldwin 
&  Co.,  21  Mur¬ 
ray  St.,  N.  Y. 
2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  a  post-paid 
set  of  these,  (or  we  will  supply  them  post-paid  for  $1.00). 


No.  36.-  China 
Tea  Set.— Price  $13. 

—  French  China,  white, 
with  gold  band  decora¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  56 
Pieces,  viz. ;  Tea  Pot, 

Supjjjr  Bowl,  Cream  Cup, 

Slop  Bowl,  Tea  Plates, 

Sauce  Plates,  Cups  and 
Saucers,  Bread  and  Cake 
Plates,  all  securely  pack¬ 
ed  and  boxed  for  ship¬ 
ment.  From  James  M. 

Shaw  &  Co.,  25  Duane 
St.,  N.  Y.  18  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  se¬ 
cures  this  (or  we  supply 
it  for  the  price.)  Re¬ 
ceiver  pays  expressage. 

No.  37. -Gran¬ 
ite  Tea  Set.— Price 
$15.50.  —  Consisting  of 
five  pieces,  as  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  engraving. 

They  are  made  of  Sheet 
Iron,  coated  with  the 
Granite  Coating,  finished 
in  Nickel-plated  Mount¬ 
ings,  and  are  very  attractive  and  popular,  giving  universal 
satisfaction.  Furnished  by  Manning,  Bowman  &  Co., 
57  Beckman  St.,  N:  Y.  This  set  will  ho  supplied  for 
19  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  (or  we  will  supply  it 
for  $15.50.)  Receiver  to  pay  expressage  in  either  case. 


No.  .38.  Gran¬ 
ite  Coffee  Pot.- 

Price  $3.00.  -  Finished 
in  Nickel  -  plate,  with 
Fire  Proof  Bands,  and 
made  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  as  No.  .37.  The 
one  offered  will  hold  five 
pints.  From  same  firm 
ns  No.  37.  4  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each,  will 
secure  this  (or  we  will 
supply  it  for  $3.00.)  Re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  express- 
age  iu  either  case. 


No.  39.  —  Bedroom  Toilet  Set. —Price 
$0.00. — Made  of  Porcelain,  finely  figured,  consisting  of 
eleven  pieces,  such  as  Pitcher,  Wash  Bowl,  etc.  From 
same  firm  as  No.  30.  8  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each 
will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price.)  Re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  expressage  in  cither  case. 

No.  40.— Dinner  Set.— Price  $30.00.— Made 
of  White  Stone  Porcelain,  and  consists  of  179  pieces  in 
all.  From  same  firm  as  No.  30.  38  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the 
price.)  Receiver  to  pay  expressage  in  either  case. 

No.  4  I  .—Set  of  Folding  Table  Mats. 

— Price  $1.00. —Made  of 
alternate  strips  of  light 
and  dark  wood,  oval- 
shaped  and  polished, 

(six  in  set.)  From  J.  H. 

Baldwin  &  Co.,  21  Murray 
St.,  N.  Y.  2  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each,  will  se¬ 
cure  these  (or  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  them  for  $1  p-paid). 

No.  42.— Pair  of  Knife  Rests.— Price 75c. 
—Convenient  little  things  for  any  dining  table,  being 
receptacles  for  the  carving-knife  when  it  Is  not  in  use. 


They  are  made  of  steel,  and  nickel-plated.  Made  by 
H.  M.  Quackenbosh.  Herkimer,  N.  Y.  Any  present 
subscriber  sending  ns  1  new  subscription,  at  $1.50,  will 
get  these,  mailed  post-paid.  (Or  supplied  for  75c). 


No.  43.  — Sewing  Bird  and  Spring 

T a  ne  Measure.— Price  $1.30.— The  Sewing  Bird  is 


plated,  with  Emery  Cushion;  the 
Tape  Measure  is  six  feet  in  length, 
nickel-plated.  2  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  will  secure  both  of 
these  premiums  post-paid,  (or  we 
will  supply  them  for  $1  30,  and  scud  them  post-paid). 

No.  44.— Lady’s  Folding  Lap  Board.— 

Price  $1.75.-Construct- 
ed  of  strips  of  BlackWal- 
nut  and  Pine,  securely 
fastened  to  cloth,  mak¬ 
ing  it  flexible ;  can  be 
folded  up.  Nicely  fin¬ 
ished,  and  has  a  yard 
measure  stamped  upon 
it.  3  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  will  secure 
this  post-paid  (or  we  will  supply  one  for  $1.75,  post-paid). 
Lower  cut  shows  it  rolled  up. 

No.  45. -German  Student  Lamp.— 

Price  $5.00  and  $6.00.— This  splendid  lamp,  manufactured 
by  C.  F.  A.  Hinrichs,  31 
Park  Place,  N.  Y.,  is 
known  for  Us  beauty, 
steadiness  of  light,  econo¬ 
my  .safety, etc,  It  includes 
all  of  the  improvements 
made  to  date.  The$5.00 
lamp  is  made  of  polished 
brass,  and  is  sent  ready 
for  use,  including  shade, 
chimney,  and  wick,  com¬ 
plete.  The  $0.00  lamp  is 
nickel-plated.  We  will 
present,  the  Brass  Lamp, 
all  ready  for  use,  for 

7  subscribers,  or  the 
Nickel-Plated  Lamp  for 

8  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each  (or  wc  will  send 
eitherat  the  price  named, 
freight  or  expressage 
to  he  paid  by  recipient. 

Twenty-five  cents  extra  for  boxing). 

No.  46. -Needle  Casket. -Price  $1.25.— 
Containing  a  large  assortment  (220)  of  the  London  Needle 
Co’s.  Large-eyed  Needles,  with  Bodkins,  long  and  short 
Cotton  Darners,  also  Wool,  Yarn,  Worsted,  Motto,  Car¬ 
pet.  and  Button  Needles,  all  warranted.  From  London 
Needle  Co.,  22,  24  and  26  Fourth  Avc.,  N.  Y.  Presented 
for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  wc  will  supply  it 
for  the  price.)  Sent  post-paid. 
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No.  47.— Universal  Clothes  Wringer. 

—Price  $6.00.— A  very  useful ,  lime-saving ,  strength-sav¬ 
ing ,  clolhes-saving  implement,  that  should  be  in  every 
family.  This  is  of  the  best  make.  From  R.  C.  Brown¬ 
ing,  32  Cortlaudt  St.,  N.  Y.  9  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each  will  secure  this  Wringer,  (or  we  will  send  it  for 
the  price.)  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  48.  —  Doty’s  improved  Clothes 

Washer.— Price  $14.00.—  Made  with  the  Metropolitan 
Balance  Weight.  Over  seventy-five  thousand  families 
are  using  this  Washing  Machine  in  the  U.  S.  Made  by 
the  Metropolitan  Manufacturing  Co.,  32  Cortlandt 
St.,  N.  Y.  17  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  secures  this, 
(or  we  supply  it  for  $14.)  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  49.— The  “Mayflower”  Oil  Cook 
Stove.  — Price  $12.85. — This  Stove  is  made  of  Galvan¬ 
ized  Iron,  and  is  very  durable. 
The  Oil  Reservoir  is  kept  cool 
by  a  constant  circulation  of 
fresh  air  through  the  arches 
of  a  Cold-air  Jacket,  surround¬ 
ing  the  stove.  It  is  also  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  extension  top, 
whereby  three  articles  can  be 
cooked  at  the  same  time ;  it  is 
provided  with  three  burners, 
and  this  size  stove  will  do  the 
cooking  for  four  to  six  per¬ 
sons,  at  a  slight  cost  for  oil. 
From  Huff  &  Brainard,  324  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 
1  5  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  the  stove  with 
extension  top,  oven,  broiler,  and  iron  heater,  (or  we  will 
supply  it  for  the  price.)  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  50.  —  Stanyan’s  Patent  Bread 
Mixer  and  Kneader.— Price  $3.25.— This  is  a 
very  simple  labor-saving  article  ;  it  thoroughly  beats  up 
the  dough,  forcing  the  air  through  it,  and  stretching 
and  rolling  it  into  that  elastic  condition,  necessary  to 
produ  m  light,  fine-grained  bread.  The  pan  is  seamless, 
of  the  heaviest  tin,  and  all  the  other  parts  are  iron.  The 
knife  which  does  the  kneading  is  polished  and  Nickel- 
plated.  From  the  Dutcheu  Temple  Co.,  Hopedale, 
Mass.  5  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this, 
(or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price.)  Receiver  to  pay  ex¬ 
pressage  in  either  case. 


No.  51.  — The  National  Wire  Mat¬ 
tress.— Price  $10.50.— This  mattress,  manufactured  by 
the  National  Wire  Mattress  Co.,  New  Britain,  Conn., 
is  so  made,  the  manufacturers  claim,  that  it  can  never 
sag;  that  it  will  never  rust  in  any  climate  ;  that  it  can  be 
taken  apart  and  folded  into  a  small  space,  and  that  it  is 
the  only  mattress  getting  its  elasticity  from  tempered 
Springs.  Those  who  have  used  them  recommend  them 
to  us  in  the  strongest  terms.  We  will  present  this  to  any 
one  sending  us  12  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  (or  wc 
will  supply  one  for  the  price.)  Receiver  to  pay  freight. 


No.  52.  — Hanging  Lamp  .—Price  $4.25. — 
This  Lamp  can  be  used  for  Hall,  Library,  and  Dining  or 
other  rooms.  It  is  called  “The  Meriden  469,”  and  is 
provided  with  a  10-inch  shade,  is  finished  in  Nickel  and 
Polished  Brass.  From  the  Meriden  Malleable  Iron 
Co.,  No.  43  Park  Place,  New  York.  6  subscribers  at 
$1.50  eacli  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the 
price.)  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  53.— The  Travers’  Patent  Ham¬ 
mock.— Price  $3.00.  Made  of  strong  Twine,  Brass 
Mounted,  Cardinal  Binding,  and  is  very  durable.  From  J. 
P.  Travers  &  Son,  46  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y.  Price,  $3.00. 
We  will  present  this  for  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
(or  we  will  supply  it  for  $3.00.)  Receiver  to  pay  carriage. 


No.  54.  — Ham  mock. — Price  $1.50.  —  Made 
of  colored  twines ;  strong,  durable,  and  useful.  From  J. 
P.  Travers  &  Son.  Wo  will  present  this  for  2  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  we  will  supply  it  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $1.50.  Sent  post-paid  in  either  case). 


No.  55.— The  “Crown”  Fluting  Ma¬ 
chine.— Price  $5.00.— It  has  all  the  valuable  features 
of  the  best  machines,  with  several  important  novelties. 
The  Rolls  are  of  Brass,  Length  6  inches,  and  ttie  Machine 
is  recommended  to  do  Us  work  well.  From  The  Lark. 
Manufacturing  Co.,  8Church  St.,  N.  Y.  Supplied  for 
7  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  furnished  for  the 
price.)  Receiver  lo  pay  expressage. 


No.  56.  —  Embroidery  Frame.  — Price 
$1.10. — (With  the  Embroidery  Frame  isalso  suitable  can¬ 
vas  and  3  Design  Books.)  It  is  made  of  cherry  wood, 
highly  polished.  The  Frame  is  in  size,  9x10  inches.  The 
Canvas  on  which  the  embroidery  is  to  be  done,  is  first 
fastened  to  the  frame,  as  seen  in  the  cut,  and  then,  by 
turning  the  screws  of  the  Frame,  the  Canvas  is  made 


tight,  so  that  designs  can  be  worked  most  beautifully, 
and  with  great  ease  and  rapidity.  Sent  free  and  post¬ 
paid  for  2  subscribers  at  $1  .50  each,  (or  we  will  supply 
it  post-paid  for  $1.10). 


The  following  articles  are  manufactured  by  the  Goodell 
Company,  Antrim,  N.  H.,and  they  will  be  found  service¬ 
able  in  paring,  slicing,  and  coring  apples,  also  in  ston¬ 
ing  cherries.  They  will  be  furnished  for  number  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  stated,  (or  supplied  for  the  price.  Receiver  to 
pay  expressage  in  all  cases). 

No.  57.— Turn  Table  Apple  Parer.  — 

Price  $1.00. — Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  58. —  Climax  Apple  Corer  and 
Slieer.— Price  $1.00.— Presented  for  2  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each. 

No.  59.— Bay  State  Apple  Parer  and 
SI  icer.— Price  $1.50.— Presented  for  3  subscriptions 
at.  $1.50  each. 


made  on  a  new  principle;  it  is  simple  in  its  construction, 
and  is  easily  adjusted  to  any  desired  position  from  sit¬ 
ting  to  reclining.  By  its  peculiar  construction  it  is 
balanced  m  all  positions,  requiring  no  fastenings  to  keep 
it  in  place.  The  seat  is  made  of  strong  canvas,  fitting- 
perfectly  the  entire  length,  and  will  be  found  lo  be  strong, 
durable,  and  light.  From  Goodell  Company,  Antrim,  N. 
II.  5  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or- 
we  will  supply  it  for  the  price.)  Sent  by  express,  in  either 
case  tlie  receiver  paying  expressage. 


No.  63.  —  White  Mountain  Potato 
Parer.— Price  $i.oo.— 

This  machine  will  pare 
better  than  it  can  be 
done  by  hand,  takes  off  a 
thinner  paring  from  any 
shaped  potato,  and  also 
cleans  out  the  eyes.  From 
same  firm  as  No.  61. 

2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we 
will  supply  it  for  the  price.)  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  64.— Houchin’s  Improved  Patent 
Pocket  Cook  Stove.— Price  $1.25.— With  Grid¬ 
iron  and  Boiler,  holding  nearly  one  quart,  which 
can  he  used  as  a  drinking  cup.  It  will  boil  water 
in  five  minutes  to  make  two  or  three  cups  of  Tea, 
Coffee,  or  Chocolate ;  to  Boil  Eggs,  Stew  Oysters,  etc. 
Will  not  spill  or  explode.  Made  by  Houchin  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  43  Chambers  St.,  New  York.  Supplied, 
post-paid,  for  2  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  (or  sent 
post-paid  to  any  address  for  the  price). 


No.  65.— Metalaphone.— Price  $1.50.— This 
is  a  Musical  Instrument  of  pleasant  sweet  tone,  in  orna¬ 
mented  frame,  with  22  Notes  (3  Octaves),  made  of  Metal,, 
nickel-plated  and  engraved,  and  is  played  by  striking  the- 


notes  with  two  small  mallets,  seen  in  the  engraving. 
From  Stirn  &  Lyon,  20  Park  Place,  N.  Y.  2  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  it  for  the  price.)  Expressage  to  he  paid  by  recipient. 


No.  66.— German  Harmonica.  —  Price 
$1.50.— Made  of  black  wood,  polished,  nickel-plated. 


No.  60.— Family  Cherry  Stoner.— Price 
$1.00.  Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


1  Forty-eight  notes  and  tremolo.  A  desirable  instrument. . 
2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this  post¬ 
paid,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price). 


No.  61.— The  White  Mountain  Apple 
Goring  and  Slicing  Machine.— Price  $1.00. 
—This  will  pare  any  shape  of  apple,  it  will  take  out  the 
core  and  leave  the  apple  all  sliced,  ready  for  drying  or 
evaporating.  From  Goodell  Company,  Antrim,  N.  H. 
2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we 
will  supply  it  for  the  price.)  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  67. -Banjo.  —  Plice  $5.00.  —  Has  Nickel 
Rim,  Calf-skin  head,  with 
six  brackets.  7  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  will  se¬ 
cure  this,  (or  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  it  for  the  price..).-  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


Subscriptions  for  English  or  German  Editions  are  at  the  same  rates,  and  count  alike  for  Premiums,  together  or  separately. 
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Mo.  68.— The  Orguinette.— $8  and  $14.00. 
— This  is  a  Reed  Musical  Instrument,  somewhat  on  the 
principle  of  a  Cabinet  Organ,  and  is  automatically  oper¬ 
ated  by  strips  of  perforated  paper,  each  sheet  representing 
one  or  more  tunes,  and  both  sacred  and  secular  music  are 
played  on  it.  The  prepared  perforated  music  paper  can 
be  furnished  by  mail,  post-paid,  at  6  cents  per  foot.  From 
the  Mechanical  Orguinette  Company,  831  Broadway, 
N.  Y.  City.  We  offer  two  styles  of  this  instrument, 
style  “F,”  price  $8.00,  will  be  furnished  for  10  subscrip¬ 


tions  at  $1.50  each,  or  style  “  H,”  price  $14.00,  for  15 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  and  14  feet  of  music  will  be 
sent  with  each  instrument.  We  will  also  furnish  either 
of.the  instruments  for  the  price.  Sent  by  express  at  the 
receiver’s  expense. 


No.  69. —  Concert  Harmonica. —Price 
$1.75. — This  has  Ten  Notes  and  Two  Bells.  3  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  it  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  70. —  Flute. — Price  $0.25. — Made  of  Ebony, 
with  four  German  Silver  Keys,  and  Tuning  Slide.  9 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  i 
supply  it  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  7  I  .—Accord eon. — Price  $5.00.— Has  two 
Sets  of  Reeds,  Double  Bellows,  Corners  protected  with 
Metal  Rings  and  Key  Cover.  7  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price). 
Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  73.  - 
I5-Strf  ng 
Zithern  .-Price 
$1.50. —A  musical 
instrument  which 
may  be  new  to 
many  of  our  read¬ 
ers.  It  can  be  play¬ 
ed  by  notes  or  fig¬ 
ures,  and  tuned  like 
a  harp.  A  sheet 
containing  tunes, 
and  instructions 
how  to  play,  accom¬ 
panies  each  instru¬ 
ment  ;  it  is  packed  in  a  box.  From  Selchow  &  Righter. 
2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this,  post¬ 
paid  (or  we  will  send  it,  post-paid,  for  $1.50). 


No.  74.—  Piccolo.  — Price  $2.50.  —  Made  of 
Ebony,  with  one  Key  and  Tuning  Slide.  3  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this  post-paid,  (or  we  will 
supply  it  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  75.  — Musical  Box.— Price  $5.50-Thls 
has  a  2X-inch  Cylinder,  enclosed  in  Tin  Case,  and  will 
play  two  tunes.  Can  he  carried  easily  in  the  pocket. 
7  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this  (or  we  will 
supply  it  for  the  price).  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid. 


No.  76.— Musical  Box.— Price  $40.00.—' This 
has  a  7)£-iuch  Cylinder,  enclosed  in  a  Rosewood  Case, 
handsomely  inlaid  and  ornamented,  and  plays  ten  tunes. 
43  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we 
will  supply  it  for  the  price).  Receiver  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
pressage  in  either  case. 


No.  77.— Rubber  Cap,  with  Cape. — 

Price  $1.00.— A  capital  thing  in  a  storm,  the  cape  com¬ 
ing  down  over  the 
neck  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  to  shed  rain 
perfectly.  The 
front-piece  acts  as 
a  roof  over  t  h  e 
eyes  and  face,  with 
a  sufficient  opening 
for  seeing  a  n  d 
breathing  fr  e  o  1  y. 

Presented,  post¬ 
paid,  for  2  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50 
each  (or  we  will 
supply  it  post-paid  for  $1.00.)  Send  the  size  of  the  head. 


No.  78.  —  Rubber 

Sack  Coat,  (Gentlemen’s) 
—  Price  $6.00.  —  It  is  strong, 
durable,  entirely  water  -  proof, 
and  yet  weighs  only  about  1  lb. 
or  16  to  20  ounces,  according 
to  size  ;  and  sent  packed  in  a 
rubber  pouch  for  carrying  it  in. 
Made  in  various  lengths  and  sizes. 
In  ordering,  give  hight,  weight, 
and  size  around  breast  under  the 
arms,  in  inches.  Presented  to 
any  one  sending  8  subscribers 
at  $1.50  each  (or  supplied  for 
$6.00).  Sent  post-paid  in  either 
case. 


No.  79. —  Men’s  Leggins  (Rubber).— 

Price  $2  .00.  —  Entirely  water-proof, 
strong,  and  durable,  and  yet  weighing 
only  5  ounces  for  the  medium  size.  In 
ordering,  state  size  desired  small ,  me¬ 
dium,  or  large.  We  present  and  forward 
a  set  post-paid  for  3  •subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  (or  we  supply  them,  post¬ 
paid,  for  $2).  With  these,  the  Rubber 
Sack-Coat  and  Cap,  one  will  be  “  storm¬ 
proof,”  if  the  feet  be  protected  ;  yet 
the  weight  of  the  whole  is  only  30 
ounces,  or  less  than  2  lbs.  Total  cost 
of  ail  these,  $9.00.  And  the  whole 
will  be  presented,  sent  post-paid, 
for  11  subscriptions  at  $1.50  eacli  (or 
we  will  supply  all,  post-paid,  for  $9.00). 


No.  S I .  — Goodyear’s  Rowing  Ma¬ 
chine.—  Price  $9.00. — An  excellent  imitation  of  row¬ 
ing  may  be  produced  by  this  Machine,  and  it  will  afford 
amusement  and  exercise  during  the  winter.  It  is  Tele¬ 
scopic  in  style,  and  provided  with  a  Sliding  Seat,  and  a 
pair  of  No.  7  Rubber  Tubes  of  the  best  quality.  12 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will 
supply  it  for  the  price).  Receiver  paying  expressage. 


No.  82.— Ladies’  Circular  Waterproof. 

—Price  $4.50.  —This  is  the  "Feath¬ 
er-weight  ”  first-rate  quality,  and 
a  most  desirable  article  for  every 
woman.  It  is  entirely  water¬ 
proof,  and  so  light  that  it  can  be 
carried  in  tbe  pocket.  ( Mail¬ 
ed  in  a  small  rubber  pouch,  that 
may  be  used  for  carrying  it  in.) 

They  vary  from  50  to  62  inches 
in  length.  In  ordering,  give 
measure  from  neck  to  bottom  of 
walking-dress,  or  the  length  de¬ 
sired  from  the  neck  down.  We 
will  present  one  for  6  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  supply  one  for  tbe  price,  $4.50). 
Sent  post-paid  in  either  case. 


No.  83.  —  Ladies'  Newport  Water¬ 
proof. — Price  $6.00. — This  is  similar  to  the  Circular., 
but  has  a  Cape  surrounding  the 
upper  part  of  the  body.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  affording  com¬ 
plete  protection  to  the  arms, 
without  impeding  their  freedom. 

8  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
will  secure  this  (or  we  will  supply 
it  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  84.  — The  Good¬ 
year  Health  Lift.— Price 
$4. — Consists  of  a  Lifting  Board, 
mounted  on  Rubber  Balls,  with 
two  heavy  tubes  about  a  foot  in 
length,  and  two  detachable  han¬ 
dles.  It  may  be  used  in  a  stand¬ 
ing,  sitting,  or  reclining  posture,  hut  the  first  named  is 
the  best  of  all  positions  for  exercise.  It  weighs  less  than 
4  lbs.,  and  full  directions  will  be  sent  with  it.  7 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will 
furnish  it  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  85.  —  Goodyear’s  Pocket  Gym¬ 
nasium. — For  Children  from  4  to  6  years.  Price..  $1X0 

For  Children  from  6  to  8  years,  Price .  1.10 

“  “  “  8  to  10  “  “  .  1.20 

“  “  "  10  to  14  “  “  .  1.30 

“  Ladies,  and  Children,  14  years  and  upwards, _  1.40 

“  Gentlemen  of  moderate  strength .  1.50 

Any  one  of  the  above  will  he  supplied  for  2  subscrip¬ 
tions  at . $1.50  each. 

For  Children,  or  Ladies,  with 

Handles,  Price . $1.75 

For  Ladies,  Youths,  or  Gentle¬ 
men,  with  Handles . $2.00 

Either  of  the  above  will  he 
supplied  for  3  subscriptions 

at . $1.50  each. 

For  Gentlemen  of  Extra 
Strength,  with  Handles;$2.50 
4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each 
will  secure  this.  The  above 
articles  will  be  found  very  serviceable  for  exercising 
purposes,  and  furnishing  fun  and  frolic  for  all.  We  will 
furnish  them  at  prices  stated,  and  send  them  post-paid. 


No.  83. 


No.  72.— Violin  and  Bow.— Price  $s.oo.— 
Ebony  trimmed,  good  make  and  tone,  and  packed  in 
pasteboard  box.  10  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will 
secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price).  Receiver 
paying  expressage. 


No.  80.  —  Traveller’s  Dressing  Case. 

— Price  $1  .50.-- Made  of  Rubber,  lined  with  Colored 
Cloth  containing  receptacles  for  Soap,  Sponge,  Brushes, 
and  Razor.  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure 
this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  86. —  Rubber  Gamp  -  Blanket,  or 

for  any  other  use  requiring  a  water-proof  cover,  or 
under  blanket.— Price  $2.00.— This  will  be  presented 
for  3  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  (or  supplied  for  $2.00). 
Sent  post-paid. 


The  American  Agriculturist  has  a  larger  Circulation  than  all  the  other  leading  Rural  Papers  combined. 
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Genuine  Gold  Articles.— [Nos.  S7  to  101— No. 
102,  Sterling  Silver],  These  articles  which  are  of  choice 
quality,  beautiful  design,  and  excellent  workmanship, 
are  very  superior  for  presents,  or  personal  use.  They  are 
of  the  best  quality  for  durability  and  appearance.  I.t  is 
the  strongest  guarantee  to  say  that  they  are  supplied  to 
us  by  the  old  and  one  of  the  most  favorably  known ' 
establishments  in  the  country,  that  of  Benedict 
Brothers,  171  Broadway.  N.  V.  — “  Benedict’s  Time"  is/ 
a  household  word  throughout  the  country  generally.) 

No.  87.— Goid  Bangle. —Price  fli.oo. 
Made  of  14-carat  solid  Gold,  of  beautiful  design,  and 


opens  in  the  center  with  a  spring.  Presented  for  13 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  supplied  for  $11)  post-paid. 


No.  88.— Cameo  Ring. —  Price  $s.oo.— or 
solid  14  carat  Gold,  with  Stone  of  Black  or  Pink  Onyx,  as 
desired.  Send  size  of  finger.  Presented  for  10  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  supplied  for  $S).  Sent  post-paid. 

No.  89.— Child’s  Ring.— Price  $3.50. —En¬ 
graved  Shank  with  Garnet  Stone,  14-carat  Gold.  Pre¬ 
sented  for  5  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  supplied  for 
the  price).  Sent  post  paid. 

No.  90.— Child’s  Ring.— Price  $3.00. -With 
three  Turquoise  Stones,  engraved  Shank,  14-carat  Gold. 
Presented  for  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  supplied 
for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  9  I  .—Seal  Ring.— Price $8150.— Solid  14-carat 
gold,  richly  engraved  Shank,  with  Bloodstone,  or  with 


No.  91.— Seal  Ring.  No.  92.— Band  Ring. 

any  color  of  Onyx  desired.  Send  exact  size  of  finger 
when  ordering  rings.  Presented  for  1 1  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each,,  (or  supplied  for  the  price,)  Sent  post-paid. 

No.  92.— Band  Ring.— Price  $4.00.— Solid  14- 
carat  gold,  richly  engraved,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  (Send 
size  wanted,  as  above.)  Presented  for  6  subscribes  at 
$1.50  each,  (or  supplied  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  93.— One  Set  (3)  Gold  Studs.— 

Price  $5.03.  —  14-carat, 
solid  ;  either  spiral  or 
button  backs,  indicated 
in  engraving,  as  desired. 
A  choice  given  of  either 
polished  or  Roman  gold 
Aset  will  be  presented  for  7  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
(or  supplied  for  the  price.)  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  96.— Shawl  or  Lace  Pin.— Price  $7.25. 
—Solid  Roman  gold.  14-carat,  richly  ornamented  with 
bright  raised  work.  Presented  for  9  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each,  (or  supplied  for  the  price.)  It  will  be  sent  post-paid. 


No.  97,—Gold  Locket.— 

Price  $10.25.—' This  Locket  can  be  ^o.  07. 
used  by  a  lady  or  gentleman.  It  is 
handsomely  engraved  and  enam¬ 
elled;  holds  two  pictures ;  warranted  . 
14-carat  Gold.  Presented  for  13 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  (or  sup¬ 
plied  for  $10.25).  Sent  post-paid. 

No.  98.— Watch  Charm. 

— Price  $3.00. - Of  14-carat  solid 

gold.  A  beautiful  ornament  for  a 
Watch  Chain,  and  the  Whistle  is 


shrill-toned.  Presented  post-paid  for  4  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each,  (or  supplied  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  99.— Ladies’  Cold  Set  —  Brooch 
and  Ear-RingS.— Price  $17.00.— This  set  is  made 
of  14-carat  solid  gold,  beautifully  enamelled,  pearl  orna¬ 
ments,  with  an  attachment  to  back  of  Brooch  for  Watch 
Chain.  We  present  tiiis  set  for  18  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each,  (or  supply  it  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  IOO.— Compass  Charm.— Price  $5.75. 
t-A  very  useful  as  well  as  ornamental  Watch  Charm,  14- 
carat  gold  case,  with  strong  glass,  accurate  and  reliable. 
Will  furnish  either  style.  We  present  one  for  7  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  supply  one  for  $5.75).  Sent  p.-paid. 


No.  102.— Napkin  Ring.— Price $3.00— Made 
of  solid  Sterling  Silver,  heavy  and  richly  engraved.  Size 


No.  102.— Napkin  Ring— Made  of  folid  Sterling  Silver. 


and  pattern  shown  in  cut.  A  bean  I  i  fid  "Present.  We 
present  one  for  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  send 
one  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  103.— Brown’s  Magnum  Bonum 
Ruler.— Price  $1.15. — A  very  useful  article  for  the 
Desk  ;  it  is  enclosed  in  Metal  Frame,  with  Handle  At¬ 
tachment,  and  the  Ruling  can  be  done  rapidly  and  evenly. 
2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  eacli  will  secure  this,  (or  wc 
will  supply  it  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


Mo.  I  04.  —  Patent 
Novelty  Lantern.  — 

Price  $1.00. — A  very  compact 
and  useful  article,  it  will 
throw  a  large  volume  of  light, 
and  the  inside,  being  highly 
polished,  makes  a  brilliant  re¬ 
flector.  From  same  firm  as 
No.  216.  2  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  will  secure  this, 
(or  we  will  supply  it  for  the 
price).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  i  05.— Mathematical  Instruments. 

—Price  $1.75. — These  consist  of  eight  pieces,  and  are  put. 
tip  in  a  neat  box.  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  eacli  will 
secure  these,  (or  we  will  supply  them  for  the  price.) 
Sent  by  mail,  post-paid  in  either  case. 


No.  94. —Collar  Button.— 

Price,  $2.50.-  Solid  14-carat  gold,  and  will 
be  furnished  in  polished  or  Roman  gold. 
Presented  for  4  subscriptions,  at.  $1.50 
each,  (or  sent  for  $2.50).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  95.— Sash  Pin.  -Price  $3.00.— Same  quality 
and  workmanship  as  No. 
06.  Solid  11-carat  gold. 
Presented  for  4  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  eacli.  (or 
supplied  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  !  Ol. —Pair  Cold  Cuff  Buttons.— 

Price  $0.— Solid,  14-carat.  The  size  is  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  Your 
choice  of  either 
plain  Roman  or 
||  polished  gold. 
We  wi'.lprescnl 
a  pair  of  these- 
^  for  10  sub¬ 
scriptions  at 
No.  ,101.— Cuflf  Buttons— -inch].  $1.50  each, 

(or  for  (8.00),  we  mail  them  Registered  and  post-paid. 


No.  I  06.— Box  of  Mathematical  Instru¬ 
ments.— Price  $3.— Just  the  thing  for  a  youth  who 
has  a  taste  for  drawing.  These  Instruments  are  put  up 
in  a  neat  Mahogany  Case,  which  contains :  Two  Dividers, 
one  Pen  Point,  one  Pencil  Holder,  one  Extension  Bar.  one 
Ruling  Pen,  one  Crayon  Holder,  one  Brass  Protractor, 
one  Small  Scale,  two  Wooden  Triangles,  one  Cake  India 
Ink,  four  Cakes  Water  Colors,  Cups  and  Brush.  From 
same  firm  as  No.  323.  We  will  present  this  Box  of 
Instruments  for  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (Wc 
will  supply  one  of  these  for  $3.00). 


Every  Child  can  find  Something  among  our  Premiums  for  Every  Parent. 
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Excellent  Silver-Plated  Ware. —  Honest 
plated  ware,  with  heavy  genuine  silver  coating,  on  white 
metal,  is  as  good  as  solid  silver,  for  beauty  and  for  use 

many  years,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount 
of  constant  wear. 
Much  of  the  so- 
called  plated  ware 
sold,  has  only  a  thin 
film  of  silver  on 
poor  metal,  stamp¬ 
ed  into  good-look¬ 
ing  forms.  All  the 
articles  on  this 
page,  (No.  10T  to 
No.  124,)  are  from 
The  Middletown 
Plate  CoairANY, 
Middletown, Conn., 
whose  work  we 
have  known  and 
tested  for  years, and 
can  confidently  rec-  ! 
ommend,  for  beau¬ 
ty,  and  for  honest 
double  and  triple 
plating  on  the  best 
of  white  metal. 


Nos.  !  07  to 
I  09. Casters. 

Prices  $5.00,  $7.25, 
and  $10.50. -All  very 
richly  chased,  of  beautiful  designs,  with  Cut  Glass  Bot¬ 
tles.  No.  107,  price  $5.00,  No.  108,  price  $7.25  and  No.  109, 
$10.50.  We  will  furnish  No.  107  for  7  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each.  No.  108  for  10  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 
No.  109  for  12  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  supply 
them  for  the  prices  named).  Receiver  to  pay  the  freight. 


No.  i  15.— Butter  Dish.— Pric.i  $4.25.— While 
there  are  very  many  patterns  of  Butter  Dishes,  none 
are  prettier;  it  is  elegantly  chased  and  ornamented,  with 
Rest  for  butter  knife,  a  most  useful  and  desirable  article. 
6  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  wo  will 
supply  it  for  $4.25).  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  I  10.— Spoon  Holder.  —  Price  $5.25.— 
Heavily  Silver-plated,  handsomely  chased,  and  of  beauti¬ 
ful  design.  Presented  for  7  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
(or  supplied  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  I  16.— Knife  Rest.— Price  $1.00. — A  very 
useful  article  for  the  table,  they  are  made  of  metal,  and 
heavily  Silver-plated.  Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each,  (or  supplied  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  I  I  I.— Pickle  Caster.— Price  $4.00.— 
With  figured  Glass  Bottle,  mounted  in  Silver-plated 
frame,  finely  chased,  including.  Tongs;  Presented  for  5 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  supplied  for  the  price). 
Receiver  to  pay  the  freight. 

No  I  12.— Card  Receiver.— Price  $4.50.— Of 
beautiful  design  and  finish,  heavily  plated  with  silver  and 
richly  chased.  Presented  for  6  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  (or  supplied  for  $4.50).  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  112.  No.  113. 


No.  II 3.—  Preserve  Dish.— Price  $7.00.— 
Very  richly  chased,  and  ornamented,  heavily  Silver- 
plated,  and  of  a  beautiful  pattern.  Presented  for  9  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  supplied  for  the  price).  Re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  expressage. 

No.  I  I  4.— Sugar  Tongs.— Price  $2.00.— This 
pair  of  useful  Tongs  are  made  tHrovvn  Pattern,  Extra 
Plate,  and  are  very  beautiful.  Sent  for  3  subscribers 
at  $1.50  each,  (or  supplied  post-paid  for  the  price). 


No.  I  17.  — Napkin  Ring.— Price  $1.75.— A 
very  pretty  and  useful  article,  it  is  heavily  Silver-plated, 
and  finely  ornamented.  Presented  for  3  subscriptions 


No.  I  1 8.— individual  Pepper  and  Salt 
Caster.— Price  $3.50.— We  again  offer  this  very  neat 
and  useful  article  as  a  Premium  ;  it  is  gilt-lined,  and 
heavily  plated.  5  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will 
secure  this  post-paid  (or  supplied,  post-paid,  for  $3.50.) 


No.  I  19.— Napkin  Ring.— Price  75c. —This 
Napkin  Ring  is 
h  e  a  v  i  1  y  plated, 
very  handsome,  as 
seen  in  engraving, 
and -of  modern 
style.  We  will  pre¬ 
sent  this,  post¬ 
paid,  to  any  actual 
subscriber  w  h  o 
will  procure  and 
forward  1  new 
subscriber  at 
$1.50,  (or  we  will 
send  it  post-paid 
for  75  cents.) 


No.  120.— Fruit  Knife  and  Nut-Pick. 

—  Price  $1.50. — 

This  is  a  very 
p  opal  a  r  P  r  e- 
mium,  combining 
two  useful  arti¬ 
cles  in  one  han¬ 
dle,  both  open¬ 
ing  t  o  spring 
back.  Blade 
finely  cliased.  Handle,  Crown  Pattern.  Heavily  Plated. 
This  fine  Premium  we  will  present  post-paid  for  2  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50  each,  (or  supply  it  post-paid  for  $1.50). 


No.  121. -Child’s 

beautiful  Cup  is  Triple- 
plated  on  the  outside,  and 
gilded  inside  ;  will  last 
for  years,  and  makes  an 
elegant  present  for  parents 
to  give  to  a  little  son  or 
daughter.  Obtain  3  sub¬ 
scribers,  at  $1.50  each,  and 
you  can  secure  one  of 
these  beautiful  cups  for 
your  own  Child,  ora  name¬ 
sake,  or  other  favorite.  (Or 
we  will  forward  one  post¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  $3.50). 


Cup.— Price  $3.50.— This 


No.  122.— Napkin  Ring.-- Price  $1.  — This 
useful  article  rests  on  a  base,  supported  by  pretty  doves ; 
triple  plated  and  handsomely  chased.  Presented  for  2 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  sent  for  $1).  Post-paid. 


No.  E23.  —  Sugar  Shell  —  bustard 
Spoon— Salt  Spoon.— Price  $2.00.—' These  three 
articles  are  Double-Plated,  Crown  Pattern.  Very  beauti¬ 
ful.  For  3  subscriber's  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  send 
all  three  post-paid  (or  send  them  post-paid  for  $2.00).  A 
very  popular  Premium. 


No.  124,  —  Butter  Knife.  — Price  $1.25.— 
This  useful  wticle  is  heavily  Triple-plated  on  white  met¬ 
al.  Very  handsomely  made.  Crown  Pattern,  and  de¬ 
signed  for  long  service.  We  send  it  post-paid  for  2 
subscribers  at $1.50 each,  pr  supply  it  for  the  price. 


These  Silver-plated  Articles  are  among  the  Very  Best  Manufactured. 
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No.  125.— A  Good  Watch.— Price  $10.00.— 

Stem  Winder  and  Stem  Setter,  needing  no 
key  or  opening  to  admit  dust.  Dial  clear,  with  Second 
Hand  (see  engraving  above).  Crystal  strong,  thick,  fiat, 
with  the  new  beveled  edges ;  Case  strong,  good  looking, 
heavily  nickel-plated,  a  good  resemblance  to  silver.  Weight, 
4%  ounces.  It  is  the  best  lime-keeper  for  a  $10  Watch  wo 
have  ever  found.  Sent  post-paid  for  1 3  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each,  or  for  the  price  named. 


No.  126.— Extra  Silver  Watch.— Price 
$15.00.  —  This  is  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  above, 
and  made  by  the  same  Company  in  Switzerland,  but  the 
case  is  Coin  Silver,  and  the  works  are  of  extra  HIGII 
GRADE,  with  13  Jeivels ,  Compensated  Balance,  etc.— as 
good  a  Watch  ns  any  $30  or  $40  watch  we  have  ever  seen. 
It  is  good  enough  for  anybody.  Face  about  1%  inch  in 
diameter.  Sent  post-paid  for  20  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each,  or  for  the  price  named,  $15.00. 


No.  127. -Extra  Silver  Watch,  Hunt¬ 
ing  Case.  —  Price  $10.00.  —  (Heavy  Coin  Silver 
Case).  This  is  precisely  the  same  watch  every  way 
as  No.  125,  EXCEPT  that  it  is  in  “Hunting  Case”  as 
shown  in  engraving.  Sent  post-paid  for  22  subscribers 
at  $1.50  each.  (We  will  supply  it  for  the  price,  post-paid). 


No.  128.— Watch  Key  (Cross  Pattern). 

—Price  $1.50. — Made  of  Heavy  Rolled  Gold  Plate,  is 


self-adjusting,  the  same  as  No.  129.  From  J.  S.  Birch  & 
Co.  Supplied  post-paid  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
(or  sent  post-paid  for  the  price  named). 


No.  138. —  One  Pair  Pitchers.— Price 
$10.00.— Made  of  Bronze,  very  attractive  and  beautiful 
design.  From  same  firm  as  No.  134.  10  subscriptions 

at  $1.50  each  will  secure  these,  (or  we  will  supply  them 
for  the  price.)  Receiver  to  pay  expressage  in  cither  case. 


The  next  Seven  Premiums  are  made  of  heavy  Rolled 
Gold  Plate,  warranted  14-carats,  with  Gold  Mountings. 
From  Ludden  &  Dow,  194  Broadway,  N.  Y.  They  will 
he  furnished  for  the  No.  of  subscriptions  required,  (or 
we  will  supply  them  for  the  price).  Mailed,  post-paid. 

No.  139.— Cent’s  Watch  Chain.— Price 
.  $7.50.  —  Curb  or  Fancy  Pattern.  9  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  140.  — Cent’s  Watch 

Chain. — Price  $4.00.— Open  Link.  5  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  141.—  Lady’s  Guard 

Chain.  —  Price  $16.00. —  Very  long  and 
heavy.  1  7  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  142.—  Lady’s  Guard 
Chain. —  Price  $13.00.— Not  so  heavy  as 
No.  141.  14  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  i  43. —  Lady’s  Necklace.— 

Price  SS3.70.— 5  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  I  29.— Self-Adjusting,  gold-plated 
Watch  Key  .-Price  $1.00  and  $1.50.— Will  fit  any 
watch.  Each  Key  is  thoroughly  tested  by  the  maker,  J. 
S.  Birch  &  Co.,  38  Dey  St,  N.  Y., 
before  being  sold.  2  subscribers, 
at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  post¬ 
paid,  a  neat  gold-plated  Key,  price 
$1.00,  and  for  3  subscribers  We  will 
send  the  more  expensive  Key,  cel¬ 
luloid,  with  gold-plated  tips,  price 
$1  .50.  (Or  we  will  supply  them  at 
the  prices  named.)  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  130.— Lady’s  Cold 
Watch.  —  Price  $22.00.  — This 
Watcli  has  seven-carat  Gold  Cases, 
with  Nickel  Movements,  and  is  a 
Key  Winder.  SO  subscribers  at 
$1  .50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we 
will  supply  it  for  the  price).  Sent 
by  mail,  post-paid  in  either  case. 

No.  I  3  I  .—  Lady’s  Watch 
and  Chatelaine  Chain. 

— Price  $10.50.  —  This  Watcli  and 
Chain  are  Nickel-plated,  and  worn 
attached  to  a  Lady’s  Belt.  The 
Watch  is  a  Stem  Winder  and  Set¬ 
ter.  14  subscribers  at  $1  .50  eacli 
will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply 
it  for  the  price.)  Sent  by  mail,  posl- 
paid  in  either  case. 


No.  131. 


No.  1 35.— The  “Sprite”  Clock.-P>ice 
$2  .50.— This  lias  an  Alarm  Attachment,  will  run  24  Hours. 
It  is  Nickel-plated, 
and  is  wound  and 
set  at  the  back.  4 
subscribers  at 
$1.50  each  will  se¬ 
cure  this,  (or  we 
will  supply  it  for 
tlie  price.)  Sent  by 
express,  the  receiv¬ 
er  paying  express- 
age  in  cither  case. 


No.  136.  The 
‘  Flower  Girl  ’ 
Clock.  —  Price 
$5.00.— This  Clock 
is  Silver-plated  and 
has  the  figure  of  a 
Girl,  with  Flower 
Vase  attached  to  it, 
and  will  run  24 
hours.  Tliis  alsois 


No.  135. 


wound  and  set  at  the  back.  7  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price.) 
Sent  by  express,  the  receiver  paying  the  freight. 


No.  132.— The  “Stirling”  Clock.— Price 
$5.00. — Tliis  lias  a  Wood  Case,  made  to  represent  Black 
Marble,  nicely  Carved  and  Ornamented  ;  has  White  Dial, 
and  will  run  24  hours.  7  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  will 
secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price.)  Sent  by 
express,  the  receiver  paying  freight. 


No.  I  37.— Pedometer. —  Price  $4.00. —  To 
those  who  walk  much  this  instrument  will  be  found  very 
serviceable,  as  it  correctly  registers  the  number  of  miles 
travelled.  It  is  Nickel-plated,  and  its  size  admits  of  it 
being  carried  in  one's  Watch  Pocket.  From  same  firm 
as  No.  151.  5  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure 
this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price).  Sent  by  mail, 
post-paid  in  cither  case. 


9  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  are  required  to  get 
this  elegant  Premium.  (We  will  send  one  on  receipt  of 
$7  .50.)  Express  to  be 
paid  by  the  recipient. 


No.  I  34.  Clock 
La  Duchesse.— 
Price  $16.00.  —  Made 
of  Marbleized  Iron, 
French  PorcelainDial, 
Eight  Day,  Striker, 
Bronzed  and  Gilt  Or¬ 
naments,  with  Figure. 
From  Ansonia  Clock 
Co.,  19  Cliff  St.,  N. 
Y.  19  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each  will  se¬ 
cure  this,  (or  we  will 
supply  it  for  the  price.) 
Receiver  paying  the 
freight  in  either  case. 


No.  1 33.— Office  Clock  and  Inkstands. 
— Price  $7  .50. — This  beautiful  combination  of  the  useful 
and  ornamental  will  prove  a  very  acceptable  present. 
It  is  7}  inches  in  hight,  and  8  inches  in  width.  It  com¬ 
prises  a  handsome  silver-plated  clock,  supported  by  a 
gold-plated  figure,  with  two  ornamental  inkstands,  pen- 
rack,  etc.  On  the  dial  are  indicators  of  the  day  of  the 
week  and  of  the  month ;  is  a  stem-winder,  hands  set 
at  the  back,  and  a  good  time-keeper.  From  the 
Aksonia  Clock  Co.,  19  and  21  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 


No.  I  44.— Lady’s  Necklace.— Price  $5  50.— 
7  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  I  45. -Lady’s  Necklace.— Price  $7.50.— 
9  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  I  46.— Call  Bell.— Price  $1.50.— Made  of 
Metal,  Nickel-plated  and  Bronzed  Base.  (From  same  firm 
as  No.  35.)  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  secures  this, 
(or  we  supply  it  for  the  price.)  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid. 


Every  Parent  can  find  Something  for  every  Child  here 
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No.  147.  —  One  Dozen  Tea-Spoons.— 

Price  $7.25.— Sent  for  9  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.  * 


No.  148.— One  Dozen  Table-Spoons.— 

Price  $14.50.— Sent  for  1  6  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.  * 

No.  1 49. -One  Dozen  Table-Forks.— 

Price  $14.50. — Sent  for  X  6  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.  * 


No. 150  .  —  Child’s  Knife,  Fork,  and 
Spoon. —  Price  $3.00. —  This  very  handsome  Silver 
Plated  Set,  on  white  metal  base,  medallion  pattern, 
has  been*  a  most  popular  present.  The  articles  are 
inclosed  in  a  morocco  case,  satin-lined.  We  send  the 
set,  including  case,  post-paid,  for  4  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each,  (or  on  receipt  of  price).* 

*  The  Premiums  147, 148,  149, 150,  are  furnished  by  the 
Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  49  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.,  and  can 
be  relied  on.  They  are  trifle-plated,  on  fine  metal,  crown 
pattern,  and  of  beautiful  design  and  finish.  We  will 

furnish  any  of  the  above  for  prices  stated.  They  will, 
in  all  cases,  be  sent  post-paid  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  “Registered”  for  10  cents  extra. 

The  following  Premiums,  151  to  156,  are  of  best  Metal, 
heavily  plated  with  Silver,  and  finely  engraved.  Furnish¬ 
ed  by  J.  Curley  &  Bro.,  134  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 
They  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  or 
supplied  for  the  number  of  subscribers  named. 


No.  15  1.— Pie  Knife.  — Price  $4.00.  —  For 
6  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  I  52.— Cake  Cutter.-Price  $4.00.-For 
6  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  153.— Crumb  Knife. -Price  $4  00.— For 
-8  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  154.  — Gravy  Ladle.  — Price  $1. so.— For 
2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  155.  — Soup  Ladle.  — Price  $4.00.— For 
G  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  156.  — Fish  Knife.  —  Price  $4.00.  —  For 
6  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  157.  — The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.— 

Price  $1.50.— A  pretty  mantel  ornament,  representing  the 
"Old  Bucket  that  hung  in  the  Well,”  as  the  song  says. 
Made  of  Metal  and  Gilded.  Presented  for  2  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each,  (or  furnished  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  158.— The  Spinning  Wheel.— Price 
$2.00. — Also  a  pretty  Ornament  for  the  Mantel,  it  is  a 
copy  of  the  Spinning  Wheel  used  in  Olden  Times,  it  is 
made  of  metal,  plated.  Presented  for  3  subscriptions  at 
$1  .50  each,  (or  supplied  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  1 59.— Magic  Charm  Pencil.— Price 
$2.50. — Made  of  Celluloid,  handsomely  Inlaid  with  Solid 
Gold.  From  same  firm  as  No.  160.  4  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for 
the  price).  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid  in  either  case. 


No.  I  60. -Patent  Magic  Bell  Head  Pen- 
c  j  | . — Price  $1.50.— Very  pretty  and  convenient  gold- 
plated  Pocket  Pencil,  which  is  extended  or  closed  by 
pulling  or  pressing  the  head.  Manufactured  by  Ludden 
&Dow,  194  Broadway,  N.  Y.  For  2  subscribers  sent 
us  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  present  one  and  send  it  post¬ 
paid,  (or  we  will  send  one,  post-paid,  for  $1.50). 


No.  I  6  I  .—Cold  Pen,  Telescopic  Case. 

—Price  $2.50.— Gold-plated  case  with  No.  4  Diamond- 
pointed  Gold  Pen,  warranted.  Same  makers  as  No.  160. 
4  subscribers  sent  to  ns  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure 
this  splendid  article  free  and  post-paid.  In  sending 
for  this  pen  indicate  bow  you  wish  the  pen— whether  you 
desire  it  to  be  stiff,  medium,  or  limber.— (We  will  send 
one  of  these  fine  Pens,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $2.50). 


NO.  162.— Cold  Pen  and  Pencil  (Combin¬ 
ed.)— Price  $5.50.— Elegant  premium.  The  handsome 
gold-plated  Holder  contains  a  No.  7  Improved  Telescopic 
Pen  and  Pencil.  In  lined  leather  case.  The  pensfiefes  out, 
the  pencil  is  thrown  out  by  drawing  back  the  pencil  head  ; 
chamber  for  leads  in  top.  Same  makers  as  No.  160. 


This  is  richly  worth  the  little  effort  to  collect  7 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each.— (We  supply  one  for  $5.50.) 
Sent  post-paid. 


No.  I  63. -Cannon  Charm.-Pdce  $1.25.- 

A  neat  gold-plated  cannon  (fig.  1);  by  turning  the  muzzle 
end,  a  small  pencil  is  brought  out  (fig.  2).  Ludden  & 
Dow,  manufacturers.  Supplied  post-paid  for  2  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each.  (Or  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.25). 


No.  I  64.— Desk-Pen  and  Holder.— Price 
$2.25. — A  ten-carat  gold  pen,  with  gold-plated  holder  and 
ebony  handle,  in  case,  a  neat  and  useful  article.  Lud¬ 
den  &  Dow,  manufacturers.  For  4  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each,  we  will  send  it  post-paid  (Or,  we  will  send 
one  post-paid  for  $2.25.) 


No.  I  65. -Desk-Pen  and  Holder.— Price 
$4.00.— A  fourteen-carat  gold  pen,  larger  than  No.  164, 
with  handsome,  gold-plated  holder  and  ebony  handle. 
An  elegant  desk-pen— a  handsome  present  for  a  gentle¬ 
man.  Ludden  &  Dow.  manufacturers.  Sent  post-paid 
!  for  G  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each.  (Or  we  will  send 
one,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price). 


No.  I  68.— Patent  Telescope  Pen  and 

Pencil. — Price  $4.50. — Made  of  heavy  Rolled  Plate 
and  contains  No.  5  Gold  Pen,  14-carats.  From  same  firm 
as  No.  160.  6  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure 
this,  (or  we  supply  it  for  $4.50).  Mailed  post-paid. 


No.  167.— Cold  Tooth  Pick.— Price  $2.50. 
—The  handle  is  of  Shell,  handsomely  inlaid  with  solid 
gold.  From  same  firm  as  No.  160.  4  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the 
price).  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid. 


Do  not  Hesitate  to  Write  us  for  Information  regardi 


The  following  articles  are  made  of  Rolled  Gold  Plate, 
from  the  latest  designs,  of  good  material,  very  neat  and 
well  finished.  We  will  present  them  for  the  number  of 
subscriptions  stated  against  each,  (or  will  supply  them  at 
prices  stated).  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid. 

No.  I  68.— Shawl  or  Breast  Pin.— Price 
$1.00. — 2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  169.— Shawl  or  Breast  Pin.— Price 
$1  .25. — 2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  I  70.— Shawl  or  Breast  Pin. -Price 
$1.50. — 3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  17  1.— Shawl  or  Breast  Pin.— Price 
$1.75. — 4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  I  72. -Shawl  or  Breast  Pin. -Price 
$2.00.— 4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  I  73.— Shawl  or  Breast  Pin.— Price 
$2.25. — 4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  I  74.— Shawl  or  Breast  Pin.— Price 
$2.75. — 5  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  I  75.  —  Gentlemen’s  Scarf  Pin.— 

Price  $1.00.— 2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  I  76.  —  Gentlemen’s  Scarf  Pin.— 

Price  $1.25.— 2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  177.— One  Pair  Sleeve  Buttons. 

Price  $1.25.— 2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  178.— One  Pair  Sleeve  Buttons. 

—Price  $1.50.— 3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  179.— One  Pair  Sleeve  Buttons. 

— Price  $1.75.— 3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 

One  Pair  Ear  Drops. 

No.  I  80. --Price  $1.00.— 2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 
No.  181  . — Price  $1.20.— 2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 
No.  I  82.— Price  $1.60.— 3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 
No.  183.  —Price  $2.00. — 4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 
No.  184.  —Price  $2.50.— 5  subscriptions  at  $1,50  each. 
No.  I  85. -(Inlaid),  Price  $1.50. — 3  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each. 

No.  I  86.— (Inlaid),  P  rice  $2.25. — 4  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each. 

No.  187. — (Inlaid),  Price  $2.75.— 5  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each. 

No.  188. — (Jet  and  Gilt),  Price  $1.30. — 2  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each. 

One  Pair  Bracelets. 

No.  189.  —Price  $4.50.— 8  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 
No.  190.  —Price  $5.00. — 9  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 
No.  I  9  I  .—Price  $6.00.  -  10  subscriptions,  $1.50  each. 
No.  I  92.— Price $7.00.-11  subscriptions,  $1.50  each. 
No.  I  93.— Price  $8.50.-12  subscriptions,  $1.50 each. 


No.  I  94.— Watch  Charm  Pencil-— Price 
$1.25.— Made  in  the  form  of  a  Bottle  with  ringattachment. 
Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  fur¬ 
nished  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  195.— Watch  Charm  Pencil.— Price 
$1.25.— Silver-plated,  and  made  in  the  shape  of  a  Ham¬ 
mer.  Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or 
furnished  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  I  96.— Nut  Picks  and  Cracker. -Price 
$2.25.— One-half  dozen  Nut  P.cks  and  a  Nut  Cracker,  in  a 
handsome  case.  These  articles  are  unique  in  appearance, 
and  substantial  in  material  and  construction,  being  made 
of  steel  throughout,  chased  with  handsome  designs,  and 


heavily  nickel-plated.  From  H.  M.  Quakknbush,  Her¬ 
kimer,  N.  Y.  For  4  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  we  will 
present  post-paid  this  set  and  case.  (Or  we  will  supply 
them  post-paid  for  $2.25).  A  popular  Premium  last  year. 

Premiums. 
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Closed. 

Mo.  198.— Spy  Class  or  Pocket  Tel¬ 
escope. — Price  $3.75. — (12  lines.)— Best  one  of  the 
kind  made  for  the  money.  Constructed  of  fine  brass  tub¬ 
ing,  corded,  with  sun  or  storm  shade  ;  readily  carried  in 
the  pocket  when  closed.  From  J.  Curley  &  Bno..  136 
Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  Supp.ied,  post-paid,  for  5  subscrip¬ 
tions,  at  $1.50  each,  (or  sent  post-paid  for  the  price). 


NO.  I  97.— Field  Class.-Price  $16.00. -This is 
Mounted  in  Jet,  inclosed  in  Leather  Case,  Object  Lens  26 
Lines,  and  will  Magnify  objects  clearly  at  long  distances. 
It  is  the  best  we  have  seen  for  this  price.  21  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50  each  secures  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it 
for  the  price).  Mailed,  post-paid. 


No.  1 99. -Spy  Class,  ( I  6  Lines'*.— Pr‘ce 
$9.00.— Larger  and  more  powerful  than  No.  198.  Cased  in 
brass,  corded,  and  has  sun  or  storm  shade.  Length, 
when  drawn  out  37  inches.  From  same  firm  as  No. 
198.  Any  one  obtaining  12  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each 
will  secure  this  (or  we  will  send  it  for  the  price).  R  ceiv- 
cr  to  pay  expressage. 


This  Engraving  shows  only  ONE-I/ALF  of  the  Premium  set. 


No.  200.  —  Compound  Microscope.— 

Price  $15.00. — This  new  instrument  is  a  wonderful  suc¬ 
cess,  and  is  receiving  the  strongest  praise  from  the 
highest  scientific  authorities.  It  lias  all  the  chief  parts 
of  the  most  costly  instruments,  with  several  improve¬ 
ments,  and  is  supplied  with  a  Camera  ILucida, 


No.  202.— Telegraph  Apparatus.— Price 
$12.00.  — Tiiis  Apparatus  lias  in  the  past  given  so  much 
satisfaction  and  instruction,  that  we  again  offer  it  as  a 
Premium  for  another  year.  It  is  furnished  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  manufacturers  of  Telegraph  Instruments,  L. 
G.  Tillotson  &  Co.,  5  and  7  Dey  St.,  N.  Y.  We  offer 
a  complete  outfit  of  Two-Sets  of  Instruments,  includ¬ 
ing  Batteries,  and  Chemicals,  with  the  20  ohm  fine  wire 
helix  for  working  up  to  15  miles;  two  extra  Batteries 
and  Chemicals  (enough  to  work  i  of  a  mile);  six  Glass 
Insulators,  with  Brackets  used  to  nail  up  upon  trees  or 
buildings  for  carrying  wire;  two  Manuals,  giving  full 
directions  for  putting  up  the  apparatus,  and  instructions 
for  learning  and  using,  thus  enabling  two  persons  to  con¬ 
nect  their  houses  with  wire  (1  to  15  miles  apart,  if  they  so 
desire),  and  use  this  double  set  of  Instruments,  and  at  the 
same  time  learn  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  any 
telegraph,  at  any  time,  and  anywhere.  Presented  for 
1 5  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  (or  furnished  for  the 
price).  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


Nos.  206,  207. -A  Good  Opera  Class.— 

Prices  $5.50  and  $6.00.— These  Glasses  will  magnify  clearly 
at  considerable  distances,  they  are  enclosed  in  a  Leather 


Case,  and  can  be  carried  in  one’s  pocket.— No.  206,  in  Jet, 
or  in  gilded  (gold-plated)  mountings  as  desired.  Diame¬ 
ter  of  Object  Lens,  15  lines  (lif  inch).  Price,  $5.50. 
Presented  for  7  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  post-paid. — 
No.  207,  same  as  the  above,  but  larger  ;  Object  Lens,  17 
lines  (l6/i2  inch),  Jet  mountings.  Price  $6.  Presented 
for  8  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  post-paid,  (or  either  one 
of  them  supplied  post-paid  for  the  price  named). 


enabling  any  one  to  throw  upon  paper,  and  easily  sketch 
in  large  size,  objects  too  minute  to  be  seen  by  the  unaid¬ 
ed  eye.  It  defines  very  clearly,  and  has  a  magnifying 
power  ttp  to  150  diameters,  or  many  thousand  areas.  It 
is  as  valuable  as  any  Microscope  hitherto  obtainable, 
with  Camera  Lucida,  for  $50  to  $100.  (Afull  descrip¬ 
tion  mailed  to  any  one  desiring  it).  By  means  of  new  in¬ 
ventions  and  the  use  of  machinery  in  constructing  its 
parts,  it  can  now  be  supplied  at  retail  for  only  $15,  all 
complete,  in  neat  Walnut  Case,  with  sundry  adjuncts, 
specimens,  full  directions  for  use,  and  Prof.  Pltin’s  Mi¬ 
croscopic  Treatise.  (To  subscribers  to  the  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  for  whom  it  was  specially  designed,  it  will  be 
supplied  for  $10).  It  will  be  PRESENTED  to  any. 
one  obtaining  1 0  subscribers  at  $1.50  each.  Expressage 
paid  by  recipient.  No  more  interesting  and  valuable 
article  for  one’s  own  use,  or  for  a  Holiday  or  other  pres¬ 
ent,  can  anywhere  be  found.  J3P"  One  of  these  Micro¬ 
scopes  should  be  placed  in  every  Public  and  Private  School. 
This  Microscope  is  also  of  special  utility  to  Physicians. 


(This  cut  is  only  half  size.) 

No.  20 1  .—Magnifying  Class,  and  Sun 
Class.— Price  $1.20.— Of  excellent  quality,  made  by 
the  Bausch  &  Loam  Optical  Co.;  very  useful  to  magnify 
all  ordinary  objects,  printed  matter,  needle-work,  cloth, 
plants,  flowers,  etc.  Closes  in  a  neat  polished  hard-rub¬ 
ber  case  for  carrying  in  the  pocket.  It  is  also  a  good  Sun 
or  Burning-glass,  concentrating  the  sun’s  rays  to  produce 
fire.  Diameter  of  Lens,  1  inch.  Sent,,  post-paid, 
for  $1.20.  Presented  for  2  subscribers  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  203. -Reading  Class.— Price  $1.50.— 
Very  useful  for  aged  per¬ 
sons,  it  will  magnify  clear¬ 
ly,  so  that  the  finest  type 
will  he  made  distinct. 

From  same  firm  as  No.  198. 

2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  ibis,  (or  we  will 
supply  it  for  the  price).  Sent  post-pail. 


Nos.  204,  205.— Barometers.— Price  $s.00 
and  $12.00. — These  Barometers  are  accurate  and  very 
simple,  and  just  as  good  for  all  practical  purposes  as  one 


No.  204. 


costing  a  hundred  dollars,  or 
more.  They  are  Woodruff's 
Patent  Portable  Barometers , 
manufactured  by  Charles 
Wilder,  Peterhoro’,  N.  H., 
who  has  made  these  for  many 
years.  They  have  given  satis¬ 
faction  to  all  who  have  used 
them,  and  we  have  found  them 
to  he  a  most  popular  Premium, 
and  we  recommend  them  to 
Farmers  and  others  in  need  of 
such  an  article. — Description  : 

No.  204  is  cased  in  finely  fin¬ 
ished,  polished  Black  Walnut. 

Length,  3  feet.;  width  of  top 
and  base,  4  inches:  width  of 
shaft,  2  inches  ;  deptli  (thick¬ 
ness),  1%  inch,  with  pedes¬ 
tal,  2 y,  inches  deep  ;  mounted 
with  metallic  plates.  Vernier 
scale,  Thermometer,  and  index. 

Glass  door  over  the  face.  Price 
$12. — No.  205  is  in  neatly 
l  timed  Case  of  maple  or  Cltcr- 
ry.  Length,  40  inches ;  dia¬ 
meter  of  base  and  top,  2% 
inches.  Shaft  slightly  taper¬ 
ing,  about  1%  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter.  Semi-circular  glass  face ; 
mounted  with  metallic  plates, 

Vernier  scale,  and  Thermo¬ 
meter.  Price  $8.  —  These 
Barometers  will  he  securely 
packed,  and  forwarded  direct 
from  the  manufactory  to  any 
address.  (The  cost  of  carriage,  to  he  paid  by 
receiver.)— We  present  No.  204  for  13  subscribers,  at 
$1.50  each;  or  No.  205  for  10  subscribers.— (Or  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  price  we  will  forward  either  barometer). 


No.  208.  —  Thermometer.— Price  $1.25  — 
Fancy  Black  Walnut  Case,  length  8  inches.  From  Ohas. 
Wilder,  Peterhoro’,  N.  II.  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  will  secure  this  Thermometer,  post-paid,  (or  we  will 
mail  it  for  $1.25). 

No.  209.— Garden  and  Flower  Seeds.— 

James  Vick  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  furnish  these 
seeds  to  us  for  Premiums.  Send  to  them  for  a  Catalogue. 
Any  subscriber  sending  1  new  subscriber  at  $1.50,  may 
select  seeds  to  the  amount  of  75c.  For  2  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each,  seeds  to  amount  of  $1.50.  For  3  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each,  seeds  to  amount  of  $2.25.  For  -4  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each,  seeds  to  amount  of  $3.00.  For  5  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each,  seeds  to  amount  of  $4.00,  and  we 
will  add  $1.00  worth  of  seeds  for  each  subscriber  over 
five  at  $1.50  each.  Seeds  are  in  packets  only,  and  will  he 
sent  post-paid. 

No.  2  I  O.— Choice  Small  Fruit  Plants, 

to  wit:  Straw  berries,  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Currants,  and  Gooseber¬ 
ries.— For  2  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  send 
Plants  to  the 
amount  o  f 
$1.00,  as  de¬ 
scribed  be¬ 
low. 

For  4  sub¬ 
scribers  at 
$1.50  each, 
we  will  send 
Plants  to  the 
amount  Of 
$2.00. 

For  6  sub¬ 
scribers  at 
$1.50  each, 
we  will  send 
Plants  to  the 
amount  of 
$300. 

Furnished  by  J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver  P.  O.,  N.  J., 
who  will  furnish  catalogues  free  when  plants  are  for  a 
premium.  These  plants  will  be  sent,  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid.  We  will  also  supply  any  of  the  plants  named,  at  the 
prices  and  terms  given  in  the  Catalogue.  (These  Pre¬ 
miums  tire  for  the  plants  selected  at  the  catalogue  rates 
by  the  dozen,  and  not  by  hundred  or  thousand  rates). 
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No.  211.  -Choice  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds.  —  We  have  also  arranged  with 
Messrs.  D.  M.  Perky  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  to  furnish  as 
premiums,  Seeds  in  almost  endless  variety,  put  up  in 
packets,  with  directions  for  planting,  etc.  Persons 
sending  in  clubs  of  subscribers,  can  get  their  premiums 
at  any  time,  by  an  order  from  us,  which  will  be  honored 
by  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  any  time  before  July  1st,  1882. 
All  entitled  to  one  of  these  Premiums,  can  send  a  Postal 
to  this  Firm,  and  receive  free  their  large  and  beautiful 

Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue.  Any  sub¬ 
scriber  sending 

1  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $1.50,  may 
select  seeds  a- 
mounting  to  75 
cts..  at  prices  in 
catalogue.  For 

2  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each,  we 
will  present  seeds 
to  the  amount  of 
$1.50.  For  any 

3  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each,  we 
will  present  seeds 

as  above,  to  the  amount  of  $2.25.  For  4  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each,  we  will  present  seeds  as  above,  to  the  amount 
of  $3.  For  5  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  present 
seeds  as  above,  to  the  amount  of  $4,  and  we  will  add  $1 
worth  of  seeds  for  each  additional  subscription  (above  5), 
in  one  club,  at  $1.50  each— all  seeds  sent  post  paid. 
We  will  also  supply  any  of  the  seeds  named  at  cata¬ 
logue  prices.  (These  premiums  are  for  seeds  in  packets 
only,  and  not  by  weight  or  measure). 


No.  2  I  2.— Beach’s  Fret  Saw  and  Lathe 
Com  bined.— Price  $S.00.—  Made  of  iron  and  steel; 
will  cut  Horn,  Ivory,  Pearl,  Shell,  Brass,  and  Wood,  up 
to  1)4  inch  thick.  It  is  provided  with  a  Tilting-table,  to 
cut  at  angles  ;  also  Air-pump,  which  drives  all  sawdust 
from  the  work,  and  the  saw  runs  straight  up  aud  down  ; 
the  Drill  Attachment  is  always  ready  for  use,  and  the 
Turning  Lathe  will  do  work  12  inches  long,  and  4  inches 
in  diameter,  with  speed  of  1,500  revolutions  per  minute. 
It  also  has  20  inches  swing  for  largest  brackets,  and  is 
provided  with  a  set  of  steel  Turning  Chisels,  made  of  the 
best  English  steel ;  one  Morse  Flint  Drill,  Wrench,  Oil 
Can,  Screw-driver,  six  Improved  Fret  Saws,  and  one  large 
Saw  Vis-nich  wide,  for  cutting  up  timber.  Also  one  set 
of  Turning  Chisels,  boxed  tight,  and  delivered  on  carat 


No.  2  I  3.— Beach’s  New  Folding  Fret 
Saw.  — Price  $1.50.  —  By  a  simple  arrangement,  the 
table  can  be  lowered  to  a  convenient  hight  for  boys  from 
5  to  G  years  of  age,  or  raised  high  enough  for  the  tallest 
man ;  its  weight  is  only  15  lbs.,  and  it  is  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  folded  up,  and  put  away  when  not  in  use.  It  is 
provided  with  a  Tilting  Table,  and  Scroll  or  Inlaid  work 
can  be  done  with  it.  Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  (or  supplied  for  $1.50.)  Receiver  pays  freight. 


No.  2  I  4.— Hand-Drill  .—Price  60  cts.— A  very 
useful  little  tool.  The  Drill  Stock,  and  Six  Drill  Points, 
are  packed  in  a  box.  From  Miller’s  Falls  Co.,  74 
Chambers  St.  Presented,  post-paid,  to  any  present  sub¬ 
scriber  sending  us  1  new  subscriber  at  $1.50,  (or  we  will 
mail  it  to  any  one  for  60  cents). 


No.  2  I  5.  —  Carving  Tools.— Price  $1.10.— 
Ilmdles  of  polished  wood.  The  tools  are  made  from  the 
best  steel  and  are  sharp  and  ready  for  use.  Manufactured 
by  Miller’s  Falls  Co.  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each 
will  secure  these  post-paid,  (or  we  will  send  them  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.10). 


No.  2  1 6.— One  Pair  Skates.— Price  $2.50.— 
This  style  is  All  Clamp,  with  polished  blades,  blued  top, 
steel  sole  and  heel  plates,  double-acting  heel  and  toe 
Clamps.  From  Peck  &  Snyder,  124  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 
4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  them  (or  we  will 
supply  them  for  $2.50.)  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 
Length  8  to  11  inches.  Send  length  desired. 


No.  2  I  7.— One  Pair  Skates.— Price  $3.25.- 
This  style  is  the  N.  Y.  Club.  From  same  makers  as  No. 
216.  Are  blued  and  made  of  steel.  Size  S  to  11%  inches. 
5  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  s.cure  these  (or  we 
will  supply  them  for  $3.25.)  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


Factory.  We  will  present  all  the  above  for  12  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  (or  supply  it  for  $8.00.)  The  freight 
to  he  paid  by  Receiver. 


No.  2  I  8.— One  Pair  Skates.— Price  $5.00.— 
This  style  is. the  Patent  Self-adjusting  American  Club, 
and  when  once  adjusted,  remain  so.  They  are  made  of 


tilued  steel,  foot-plates  and  Clamps,  and  polished  blades. 
From  same  firm  as  No.  216.  Size  8  to  11X  inches.  8  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  these  (or  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  them  for  $5.00.)  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  2  I  9.— Parlor  Roller  Skates.— Price 
$2  .00.— Made  of  Polished  Beech  Wood,  trimmed  with 
Black  Leather,  broad  toe  and  heel  straps,  and  an  adjust¬ 
able  instep  strap,  with  Patent  Buckle.  From  same  firm 
as  No.  73.  4  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  will  secure 

these,  (or  we  will  supply  them  for  1  lie  price.)  Sent  by 
mail,  post-paid  in  either  case.  Send  size  of  shoe  worn. 


No.  220. --Slide  Vise.— Price  $2.00.— (Very  con¬ 
venient.) — Made  of  iron,  with  steel 
face  and  has  a  Clamp  by  which  it 
can  be  attached  to  a  table,  and  can 
be  removed  by  turning  a  Thumb 
Screw.  Width  of  Jaw,  1)4  inches. 

From  Miller’s  Falls  Co.,  74 
Chambers  Si.,  N.  Y.  Price,  $2. 

For  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  we  will  present  this  Slide 
Vise  (or  we  will  supply  one  of 
them  for  $2.)  Sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  in  either  case. 
A  popular  and  useful  Premium. 


No.  22  I Pocket  Tool  Holder.— Price 
$1.00.— Very  convenient  for  men  and  hoys  forathousand 
little  jobs.  In  a  maple  handle,  which  is  hollow,  with  a 
lignum-vitae  head,  are  packed  twenty  small  cast-steel  tools, 
any  one  of  which  may  be  quickly  adjusted  to  the  handle. 
It  will  also  hold  for  using,  anything  from  an  8-inch  mill- 
file  to  a  cambric  needle.  Only  2  subscribers,  at  $1.50 
each,  sent  to  us  will  secure  yon  a  free  set,  post-paid. 
These  are  made  for  us  by  the  Miller’s  Falls  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.,  74  Chambers  St.,  New  York. — (We  will 
send  or.e,  post-paid,  for  $1.00).  A  very  popular  Premi¬ 
um  in  1881,  and  giving  great  satisfaction. 


No.  222.  —  Companion  Tool -Chest, 

No.  I  . — Price$1.50. 

— This  combination 
is  well  adjusted,  and 
convenient  for  the 
Family,  Store,  and 
Workshop.— It  com¬ 
bines:  A  Rosewood 
Plane  ;  One  Gouge ; 

One  six-inch  Box¬ 
wood  Rule;  OneMe- 
dium  Chisel  ;  One 
inch  Cutter,  used  al¬ 
so  as  a  Chisel ;  One 
Screw  Driver ;  One 
Saw ;  One  Awl ;  One 
Gimlet.  These  tools 
are  ail  made  from 
the  best  cast  steel. 

The  chuck  is  beauti¬ 
fully  Nickel  Plated. 

It  will  hold  a  tool  as 
small  as  a  pin  head. 

They  are  packed  in 
a  handsome  box.  For 
2  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each,  we  mail  this 
free ;  (or  supply  it  to 
any  one,  and  send  it, 
post-paid,  for  $1.50). 

It  is  a  very  handy  combination  for  occupying  so  little 
room  and  for  so  small  a  price.and  may  well  be  obtained  by 
any  one  who  has  not  the  same  tools  in  some  other  form. 
This  was  also  a  very  popular  Premium  during  1881. 


No.  223.  —  Cem  Soldering  Casket.— 

Price  $1.25.  —  The  Casket  contains  Soldering  Iron, 
Scraper,  Bar  of  Solder,  and  Box  of  Soldering  Salts,  with 
full  directions  for  using  the  same,  and  it  will  be  found 


useful  in  every  Household.  From  same  firm  as  No.  216. 
2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we 
will  supply  it  for  the  price.)  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid. 


All  of  the  Premiums  have  been  selected  with  great  Care 
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No.  224.— Ray’s  Patent  Sun  Shade. 

Price  $1.50.— Cover¬ 
ed  with  white, black 
or  brown  cloth, with 
green  lining.  Size 
24  by  24.  A 
simple  and  useful 
article,  easily  ad¬ 
justed,  elevated  or 
inclined,  and  fully 
adapted  to  the  wants 
of  those  working  in 
|  the  sun  or  rain. 

^Presented  for  2 
subscriptions  at 

1.50  each  ;  or  we  will  furnish  the  19-inch 
brella  style,  price  $1.90,  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
(or  supply  either  of  them  at  its  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


Um- 


No.  225.— The  New  Blanchard  Churn. 

— Price  $8.00.  —  The  makers,  Porter  Blanchard's 
Sons,  Concord,  N.  H.,  claim  that  this  is  superior  to 
all  other  churns.  The  action  of  the  dasher  is  such 
as  to  cause  agitation  of  the  cream  hy  creating  cur¬ 
rents,  and  not  by  beating  or  friction  of  the  cream.  Pour 
motions  are  given  to  the  cream  by  one  revolution  of 
the  crank.  A  reverse  motion  of  the  dasher  gives  a  cam 
pressure  to  the  butter  by  which  the  butter-milk  may  be 
worked  out,  and  the  salt  worked  in,  without  removing 
the  dasher.  Facility  of  removing  the  dasher  and  getting 
at  the  butter.  Ease  of  cleaning,  the  form  of  construction 
exposes  the  inside  without  any  inaccessible  or  invisible 
angles  or  corners.  For  9  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each 
we  will  give  one  of  these  excellent  churns,  (or  supply  one 
for  $8.00).  The  receiver  to  pay  freight  in  either  case. 
A  very  popular  Premium  in  1881. 


No.  226.— The  A.  B.  C.  Corn  Sheller 
with  Fan. — Price $12.00. —This  Sheller  has  Wrought 
Iron  Shafts,  it  is  made  of  the  best  material,  very  compact, 
and  easy  to  operate,  and  the  manufacturers  warrant  it  to 
give  general  satisfaction.  From  A.  B.  Conu  &  Co.,  197 
Water  St.,  N.  Y.  16  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will 
secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price).  Re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  freight  in  either  case. 


No.  227.— The  Monitor  Corn  Sheller. 

— Price  $0.00.— A  most  popular 
labor-saving  machine,  made  by 
Livingston  &  Co.,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  admirably  adapt¬ 
ed  for  shelling  seed  corn, 
where  care  must  be  taken  in 
not  breaking  the  outside  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  kernel.  8  sub¬ 
scriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  will 
secure  this  useful  article,  (or 
we  will  supply  it  on  receipt  of 
$6).  The  receiver  will  pay 
freight  charges  in  either  case. 


No.  228. —The  New  Planet  Jr.  Single 
Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator,  and  Plow.— Price 
$6.00. — This  is  a  model  machine  for  either  the  family  or 
market  garden.  It  is  provided  with  complete  sets  of 
tools  forgarden  work.  It  has  two  hoes  for  close  hoeing 
among  young  plants,  three  cultivator  teeth,  which  can 
also  be  used  as  subsoilers,  and  an  excellent  garden  plow. 
The  working  parts  of  the  hoes  and  cultivator  teeth,  and 
the  mold-board  of  the  plow  are  all  made  of  highly  tem¬ 
pered  and  polished  steel.  The  wheel  raises  and  lowers 
to  vary  depth  of  work.  This  is  a  perfect  hand  machine 
for  opening,  covering,  ridging,  hoeing,  plowing,  culti¬ 
vating,  and  subsoiling.  It  can  be  set  to  finish  at  a  single 
passage  all  the  space  between  rows  planted  6  to  14  inches 
apart.  From  same  firm  as  No.  229.  7  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the 
price).  Receiver  to  pay  freight. 


No.  229.— The  Planet  Jr.  Drill,  Hoe, 
Cultivator,  and  Wheel  Plow,  Com¬ 
bined.—^ Price  $14  00.— This  very  valuable  apparatus 
was  such  a  popular  Premium  last  year,  that  we  again 
offer  it  for  1882.  The  four  engravings  show  a  portion  of 
the  combinations.  The  price  is  a  little  more  than  an 
ordinary  seed-drill,  yet  the  additional  combinations  are 
many  times  more  useful  than  the  drill  alone.  If  any  one 


desires  fuller  information  regarding  this,  we  will  send 
them  our  Premium  List  for  18S1.  Made  by  S.  L.  Allen 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Presented  for  16  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each  (or  supplied  for  the  price).  Receiver  to 
pay  expressage. 


No.  230. -The  Planet  Jr. DoubleW heel 
Hoe,  Wheel  Plow  and  Cultivator.— Price 
$9.00.— This  implement  has  given  so  much  satisfaction, 
that  we  again  offer  it  as  a  Premium  for  1S82.  It  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  market  gardener,  or  root  grower, 
as  it  does  its  work  more  closely  and  perfectly,  than  it  can 
be  done  by  hand  labor.  Hoeing  drill  crops  can  be  done 
with  ease  and  speed,  as  both  sides  of  the  same  row  can  be 
worked  at  once.  Made  of  tempered  steel  and  weighs 
about  20  pounds.  From  same  firm  as  No.  229.  Presented 
for  1 1  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  (or  supplied  on  receipt 
of  the  price).  Receiver  to  pay  freight  from  manufactory.  | 


No.  231.— Firefly  Hand  Hoe  and  Car¬ 
den  Plow.— Price  $3.50.— With  this  admirable  hand 
hoe,  made  by  S.  L.  Ali.en  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  we  can 
almost  accomplish  the  whole  work  ofa  garden  with  ease, 
thoroughness,  and  rapidity.  5  subscriptions,  at  $1.50 
each  secures  this,  (or  we  will  send  one  on  receipt  of 
$3.50).  Receiver  to  pay  carriage  by  express  or  freight. 


No.  232.  —  Matthews’  Carden  Seed 

Drill  . —  Price  $13.00. — A  most  valuable  implement, 
whose  superiority  has  been  repeatedly  testified  to  by 
medals,  testimonials,  etc.  It  is  designed  for  use  in  either 
field  or  garden.  It  opens  the  furrow,  drops  the  seed 
accurately  at  the  desired  depth,  covers  it,  and  lightly  rolls 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  marks  the  next  row,  all  of  which 
is  done  with  mechanical  precision,  by  simply  pushing  the 
drill  forward.  The  drill  is  complete  in  all  its  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  is  very  durable.  Made  by  Everett  &  Small, 
Boston, Mass.  Supplied  for  15  subscribers,  at $1.50  each, 
(or  sent  on  receipt  of  the  price).  Receiver  to  pay  freight. 


No.  233.— The  Gale  Horse  Hay-Rake.— 

Price  $25.00 — This  implement  does  the  woik  better 
and  faster  than  half  a  dozen  men  with  hand-rakes. 
The  annual  interest  on  its  cost  is  about  the  same  as 
the  cost  of  one  day’s  work  and  board  of  a  man.  We 
have  again  arranged  with  (he  Gale  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Albion,  Michigan,  to  offer  this  excellent  and  cheap 
IIorse-Rake,  as  a  Premium  for  subscribers  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  1882.  Send  to  the  Company  for  full¬ 
er  descriptions  if  desired.  On  the  receipt  of  30  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  present  one  of  these 
Rakes  (or  will  furnish  one  for  $25).  Receiver  to  pay- 
freight  from  manufactory.  A  very  popular  Premium. 


No.  234.— Hege’s  Improved  Saw  Mill. 

— Price  $300.00. — This  is  the  Light  No.  1  Mill,  with  Uni¬ 
versal  Log-Beams,  Rectilinear,  simultaneous  Set  Works, 
and  double  Eccentric  Friction-Feed,  all  complete,  except 
Saw  and  Belts.  Furnished  by  C.  A.  Here,  Salem  Iron 
Works,  Salem,  N.  C.  Presented  for  300  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each,  (or supplied  for  the  price).  Rcceiverto  pay 
freight  from  the  manufactory. 


The  American  Agriculturist  has  Absorbed  twenty-three  other  Rural  Newspapers 
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No.  235.— The  Common  Sense  Feed 
Cutter. — Price  $35.00. — This  cutter  can  bo  worked  by 
a  boy,  man,  or  horse-power;  it  cuts  1,  and  1  yt  inch, 
and  the  change  is  easily  made.  It  is  a  perfect  hay,  straw, 
or  stalk  cutter,and  it  is  warranted  by  the  makers  to  work 
better  than  any  other  cutter  in  the  market,  and  to  give 
satisfaction.  From  A.  B.  Cohu  &  Co.,  107  Water  St., 
N.  Y.  Presented  for  -10  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or 
supplied  for  the  price).  Receiver  to  pay  freight. 


No. 


236.— Bookwalter  Engine.  —  Price 
$340.00. — We  have  arranged 
with  James  Leffel  &  Co., 
Springfield,  Ohio,  to  fur¬ 
nish  us  t heir  Bookwalter 
Engine,  with  boiler,  gov¬ 
ernor,  pump,  etc.  complete. 
Its  construction  is  compact 
and  substantial,  and  each 
one  is  thoroughly  tested  be¬ 
fore  shipment,  and 
it  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  to  those  who 
desire  steam  power 
for  sawing  wood,  or 
thrashing  grain.  Pre¬ 
sented  for  240  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
(or  supplied  for  the  price). 
Receiver  to  pay  the  freight. 


No.  237.— Cahoon’s  Broadcast  Seed- 
Sowe  r.— Price  $0.00.  This  Hand  Sower  sows  four  to 


'llif 


eight  acres  per  hour,  at  a  common  walking  gait,  throw¬ 
ing  wheat  and  rye  from  30  to  36  feet  wide;  barley,  30 
feet;  hemp,  28feet;  oats.  23feet;  clover,  MilletandHun- 
garian  seed,  22  feet;  and  Timothy,  18  feet.  It  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  any  sender  of  8  subscribers  for  Agricultur¬ 
ist.  at  $1.50  each.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  Goodei.l 
Co.,  at  Antrim.  N.  H. — (We  will  supply  one  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  price,  $6).  Receiver  to  pay  freight  charges. 
This  was  a  popular  Premium  in  18S1. 

No.  238.— One  Gallon  of  Sheep  Dip.— 

Price  $2.00. — This  is  the  new  Slice])  Dip,  manufactured 
by  Morris  Little  &  Son,  Chemists,  England,  or  P.  O. 
Box  517,  N.Y.  City.  It  is  put  up  in  tin  cans  for  shipment, 
and  is  used  for  washing  Sheep,  Cattle,  Dogs,  etc.,  and  it 
is  highly  recommended  by  those  who  have  used  it.  4 
subscribers  at  $150  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will 
supply  it  for  the  price).  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  239.— Men’s  Tool 
Chest.  —  Price  $16.50.— This 
contains  sixty  good  Tools,  all 
packed  in  a  Black  Walnut  Box. 
From  Selchow  &  Righter.  41 
John  St.,  N.  Y.  22  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  eacli  will  secure 
this  most  convenient  chest,  (or 
we  will  supply  it  for  the  price). 
Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 

No.  240.— Boy’s  Tool 

Chest.  —  Price  $2.00.  —  Con¬ 
tains  18  assorted  articles  of  good 
quality,  and  all  packed  in  a  box 
ready  for  use.  From  Stirn  & 
Lyon,  20  Park  Place,  N.  Y.  We 
will  present  this  Boy's  chest  for 
3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
(or  supply  it  for  the  price).  Re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  expressage. 

No.  241  .-Boy’s  Tool 

Chest.— Price  $3.00.— Larger 
Ilian  No.  240,  contains  20  articles, 
packed  in  a  box  ready  for  use. 
From  same  firm  as  No.  240.  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50 

each  will  obtain  this  desirable  assortment,  (or  we  will 
supply  it  for  the  price).  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 

No.  242.  —  Improved  Bracket -Saw 

Outfit.  —  Price  $1.18.  —  A  very  popular  premium 
last  year  and  the  year  previous,  consists  of:  1  Beauti¬ 
ful  Box;  1  Steel  Saw  Frame,  Japanned  and  Finely 
Ornamented;  50  Bracket  and  Ornamental  Designs:  % 
Doz.  Steel  Saw  Blades ;  1  Brad  Awl  ;  1  Piece  Sand  Pa¬ 
per ;  85  miniature  Designs,  of  full  size,  with  a  price 
list:  1  Manual  of  Instructions,  12  pages.  Illustrated,  giv¬ 
ing  description  of  all  tools  and  woods  used  in  Bracket 


Sawing;  Five  illustrated  lessons  for  beginners  ; 
Instructions  how  to  apply  the  Design,  smooth 
the  work,  put  it  together,  and  finish  it  in  oil, 
shellac,  varnish,  and  polish.  One  page  isgiven 
to  illustrated  lessons  in  Marquetry  or  Inlaying 
work.  For  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  we  will 
mail  this  free  ;  (or  we  will  supply  it,  post-paid,  for  $1. IS.) 

No,  243.  —  The  Buckeye  Jr.  Lawn 
Mower.— Price  $14.00. — This  Mower  is  made  of  the 
best  material,  the  wheels  arc  7!4  inches  in  diameter,  it 
will  cut  12  inches  wide,  and  the  weight  is  only  32  lbs. 
From  Mast,  Foos  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio.  17  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will 
supply  it  for  the  price).  Receiver  to  pay  the  expressage. 

No.  244.  — The  Gale  Chilled  Plow.— 

Price  $17.00.— We  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  supply  one 
of  these  excellent  plows,  without  cost,  to  at  least  one 
farmer  in  every  neighborhood,  who  sends  a  club  of  20  sub¬ 
scribers  to  th o American  Agriculturist  at  $1.50  a  year.  (Send 
your  address,  on  a  postal  card,  to  the  Gale  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  Albion,  Michigan,  asking  for  full  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  it  will  be  sent  you  free).  The  engraving 
shows  one  of  these  Chilled  Plows  with  iron  beam,  which 
is  claimed  to  be  far  superior  to  the  wooden  beam.  (Those 
preferring,  can  have  the  wood  beam  at  same  price).  Our 
Premium  Plow  includes  Wrench,  extra  Point,  and  the 


useful  Jointer  and  Wheel,  all  without  extra  charge. 
Price  of  the  whole,  $17.00,  for  which  price  we  will  supply 
it,  or  send  it  complete,  as  above,  for  20  subscriptions. 
Freight  from  manufactory  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient. 

No.  245.— Rubber  Hose.— Price $i6.oo.— We 
offer  Fifty  feet,  3  Ply  Hose,  %-inch,  with  Brass  Coupling 
and  Nozzle  complete.  17  subscriptions  at  $1.50  eacli 
will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price). 
Receiver  to  pay  freight. 


No.  246.— The  I  X  L  Tug  Link.  — Price 
$1.50. — Affords  the  greatest  protection  to  Horses,  Har¬ 
ness,  Wagons.  Plows,  etc.  It  is  perfectly  reliable,  and 
will  be  found  a  useful  article.  From  D.  Risher  &  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  We  will  present  One  Pair  of  these  Links, 
Japanned,  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or^ supply 
them  for  the  price).  Receiver  to  pay  freight. 


No.  247.— Lewis’  Combination  Force 
Pump.  — Price  $5.00. —Makes  three  machines,  as 
shown  in  the  engravings.  Can  be  converted  into  an  In¬ 
jector,  or  an  Insect  or  Bug  Exterminator  at  short  notice. 
It  is  made  of  Brass, with  three  feet  of  Hose,  and  will  throw 
a  good  sized  stream  of  water.  From  P.  C.  Lewis,  Cats- 
kill,  N.  Y.  7  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  secures  this, 
(or  we  will  supply  it  for  $5).  Receiver  to  pay  freight. 


No.  248.  W.  S.  Blunt’s  Improved  Uni¬ 
versal  Force 

Pump.  —  Price 
$20.50.  —  Made  of 
Iron,  it  has  a  work¬ 
ing  head  with  an 
upper  nozzle,  which 
is  intended  to  be 
used  with  hose,  or 
for  pipe  leading  to 
a  tank.  A  side 
spout  is  screwed 
into  the  air  cham¬ 
ber  for  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  hose,  for 
use  in  fires  or  ir¬ 
rigation.  It  has  also 
a  stop  cock  in  the 
spout,  a  great  con- 
veniencewhen  forc¬ 
ing  water  through 
Hie  upper  nozzle. 

From  W.  S.  Blunt, 

94  Beckman  St.,  N. 

Y.  23  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it 
for  the  price).  Receiver  to  pay  expressage  in  either  case. 


No. 249. -Whitman’s Fountain  Pump. 

—Price  $8.50.  —  Made  of  brass,  handsomely  finished, 
with  Sprinkler  and  Rubber  Hose  attached.  It  is  dura¬ 
ble,  and  just  as  represented,  and  does  not  rust  or  dry 
up.  It  is  novel,  the  mechanism  simple,  is  useful  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  particularly  valuable  as  an  al¬ 
ways  ready  practical  Fire  Extinguisher.  (See  engraving.) 
Many  thousand  dollars  worth  of  properly  have  been  saved 
from  fire  with  the  help  of  the  Fountain  Pump,  and  Trees, 
Vines,  etc.,  innumerable,  from  Insects  and  Drouth.  It  is 
easily  carried,  (weighing  less  than  four  pounds),  and  can 
be  used  by  even  a  child.  Manufactured  by  Josiah  A.  Whit¬ 
man,  Providence,  I}.  I.  Only  14  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  are  needed  to  obtain  this  Pump.  (Or  we  will  supply 
one  for  $8.50.)  The  Carriage  to  be  paid  by  receiver. 


Call  at  75  1  Broadway  when  You  are  in  New  York,  and  see  the  Premiums 
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250.— Floral  Atomizer.— Price  $1.35.— 
A  very  convenient,  article 
for  sprinkling  Flowers, 
Plants,  etc.  2  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  will 
secure  this,  (or  we  will 
send  it  for  the  price). 
It  will  be  sent  post-paid. 


No.  250. 

will  supply  it  for  the  price). 


No.  251.-  Im¬ 
perial  Egg  Food. 

— Price  $2.00.— Put  up  in 
a  box,  and  contains  six 
pounds.  From  Chahi.es 
R.  Allen  &  Co.,  210 
State  St.,  Hartford,  Ct. 
3  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  will  secure  this 
useful  article,  (or  we 
Receiver  to  pay  freight. 


No.  252.  —  Multum  in  Parvo  Pocket 
K  n  ife.— Price  $4.00.— The  Engraving  shows  the  parts  of 
the  knife,  except  the  convenient  and  effective  Screw-driver 
hidden  by  the  opened  large  blade.  The  Saw  is  double¬ 
toothed,  and  will  cut  an  inch  board,  saw  off  a  good-sized 
stick,  cut  a  notch,  etc.  The  Hook  is  used  to  lift  a  stove- 
cover,  pry  open  sundry  things,  clean  a  horse’s  hoof,  pull 
on  the  boots,  etc.  The  Punch  makes  holes  in  harness, 
wood,  etc.,  which  can  be  enlarged  by  its  sharp  corners. 
The  Gimlet  and  Corkscrew  arc  convenient,  of  course.  The 
Tweezers  and  the  long  Pointer ,  or  Brad-awl ,  drawn  from 
the  end  of  the  handle,  are  often  useful.  The  back  of  the 
Hook  makes  a  good  Hummer  for  tacks,  and  small  pound¬ 
ing.  The  inside  of  the  Hook  forms  a  small  Nut-cracker. 
All  close  into  a  compact  white  handle,  the  whole  weighing 
only  2  ounces.  IT  IS  A  POCKETFUL  OF  TOOLS. 
Can  be  carried  in  one’s  pocket  easily,  and  will  be  found 
handy  at  all  times.  No  more  convenient  and  useful  ar¬ 
ticle  was  ever  offered.  We  have  used  one  for  14  years. 
Presented  for  5  subscribers  at  $1.5@  each,  post-paid.— 
(We  will  send  one,  post-paid,  for  $4.00). 


No.  253.— Sportsman’s  Knife.  — Price 
$3.25. — Made  by  George  Wostenbolm  &  Son,  England. 
Stag  handle  ;  contains  Screw-driver,  etc.,  as  seen  in  il¬ 
lustration.  From  J.  Curley  &Bro.  Supplied  for  4  sub¬ 
scriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  (or  sent  post-paid  for  the  price). 


will  supply  it  for  the 


No.  254.— Pocket 
Knife  with  Scis¬ 
sors.— Price  $1.75.— Pearl 
handle,  with  two  knife 
blades,  and  pair  of  scisssors 
combined.  From  same  firm 
as  No.  253.  3  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each  will  secure 
this  convenience,  (or  we 
).  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid. 


Nos.  255  to  259.— Pocket  Knives.— Price 
$1  to  $2. 75.— Made  of  the  best  steel,  with  neat,  substantial 
handles,  and  a  convenient  size  for  the  pocket.  Furnished 
by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  40  Chambers  St.,  New 
York.  No.  255  is  a  neat,  substantial  $1.00  Knife,  four 
blades  and  stag  handle,  given  post-paid  for  only  2  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50  each.  No.  250  is  a  similar  Knife  of  extra 
quality, price  $1.50,  given  post-paid  for  only  3  subscribers 
at $1.50 each.— No.  257,  a  $2.00  Knife,  Pearl  handle,  given 
post-paid  for  3  subscribers  at  $1.50  each.— No.  258,  a  $2.75 
Knife,  five  blades,  Pearl  handle,  sent  post-paid  for  only  -A 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each.—  No.  259,  Ladies’  four-blade, 
Pearl  handle,  $2.00  Knife,  given  post-paid  for  3  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50  each.  (Any  of  the  above  Knives  will 
be  supplied  post-free  for  the  price  named  for  each.) 

Nos.  260  to  264.  -Pocket  Knives.—  All 

Knives,  whether  sold  or  given  as  premiums,  will  be 
sent  post-paid ,  or  in  “Registered  Mail”  if  10  cents  be 
sent  us.  No.  260. — Pocket  Knife ,  4  Blades.  Stag  or  ivory 
handle.  Price  $1.00.  2  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each, 

will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  send  it  for  $1).  No.  261. — 
Pocket  Knife ,  4  Blades.  Larger  size.  Stag  or  ivory 
handle.  Price  $1.25.  2  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each, 

will  secure  this,  (or  wo  will  send  it  for  $1.25).  No. 
262. — Pocket  Knife ,  4  Blades.  Pearl  or  tortoise-shell  han¬ 
dle.  3  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this, 
(or  we  will  send  it  for  $1.50).  No.  263. — Pocket  Knife, 
4  Blades.  Larger  size.  Pearl  or  tortoise-shell  handle. 
3  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this,  (or 
we  will  send  it  for  $1.75).  No.  264. — rocket  Knife ,  4  Blades. 
Pearl  or  tortoise-shell  handle.  3  subscriptions,  at 
$1.50  each,  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  send  it  for  $2). 
All  the  above  Premiums  (Pocket  Knives),  are  furnished 
by  J.  Curley'  &  Bro.,  134  and  136  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  and 
all  made  by  Joseph  Rodgers  &  Sons,  Sheffield,  England. 


No.  270.— Pruning  Knife.— Price  $1.25.— 
Made  by  Joseph 
Rodgers  &  Sons, 

Sheffield,  England. 

StagHandle.  From 
J.  Curley  &  Bro., 

134  and  136  Nassau 
St.,  N.  Y.  2  sub¬ 
scriptions- at  $1.50 
each,  secures  this 
post-paid,  (or  we 
will  mail  it  post-paid  for  the  price). 


No.  27  I  .—  Budding  Knife.— Price  $1  io.— 
Made  of  the  best  of  Steel,  with  Ivory  Handle,  by  Joseph 
Rodgers  &  Sons,  Sheffield,  England.  From  same  firm  as 
No.  270.  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  cacli  will  secure 
this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price).  Sent  by  mail, 
post-paid  in  either  case. 


No.  272.— Shaving  Set.— Price  $5.75.— This 
consists  of  a  pair  of  fine  Steel  Razors,  made  by  Joseph 
Rodgers  &  Sons,  Sheffield,  England,  packed  in  a  leather 
case— one  of  Goldschmidt’s  Razor  Strops,  and  a  Shaving 
Brush.  From  same  firm  as  No.  253.  7  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this  post-paid,  (or  we  will  mail 
it  post-paid  to  any  address  for  the  price  named  above). 


No.  273.— One  Pair  Shears.—  Price 75 cts.— 
Made  of -Steel,  Nickel-plated,  and  seven  inches  in  length. 
Any  present  subscriber  that  sends  us  1  subscriber  at 
$1.50  will  secure  these,  (or  we  will  supply  them  for  the 
price).  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid  in  either  case. 


No.  274.— One  Pair  Shears.— Price  $i.oo.— 
These  are  the  same  stylo  and  finish  as  No.  273.  They  are 
eight  inches  in  length.  2  subscribers  at  $1.50  eacli 
will  secure  these,  (or  we  will  supply  them  for  the  price). 
Sent  by  mail,  post-paid  in  either  case. 


No.  265.— French  Cook’s  Knife,  Fork, 
and  Steel.— Price  $4.50.— Knife  is  10  inches  long, 
thin,  with  Celluloid  or  Patent  Ivory  Handle,  warranted 
not  to  crack  in  hot.  water,  and  for  use  rather  than  orna¬ 
ment.  The  fork  and  steel  are  made  to  match  the  knife. 
From  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  49  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y. 
6  subscribers  to  the  American  Agriculturist  at  $1.50 
each,  will  secure  them,  (or  we  will  supply  the  set  for  the 
price).  Receiver  to  pay  exprossage. 


No.  266.— Bread  Knife.— Price  $1.00.— This 
lias  a  7-inch  blade,  the  handle  is  of  wood,  carved.  From 
same  firm  as  No.  253.  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each 
will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price).  Sent 
by  mail,  post-paid. 


No.  267.— Pair  Carvers.—  Price $2. 25. —Made 
of  good  steel,  by  Wigfall  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  Eng.  Has 
stag  handles.  4  subscriptions  at.  $1.50  each  will  secure 
these,  (or  we  will  supply  them  for  the  price).  Receiver 
to  pay  oxpressage. 


No.  268.— Knives  and  Forks.— Price  $4.00. 
— Made  of  the  best  Steel,  with  Rubber  Handles,  Dinner 
Size.  From  same  firm  as  No.  253.  ,>  subscriptions 

at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  these,  (or  wc  will  supply  them 
for  tlie  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  275.— Pair  of  Scissors  with  Silver 
Th  i  m  ble.— Price  $1.50.— Seven  inches  in  length, nick¬ 
el-plated  handles,  and  of  the  best  steel.  The  Thimble  is 


Coin  Silver,  warrant¬ 
ed.  From  J.  Curley 
<fc  Bro.  2  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each 
will  secure  both  post-paid,  (or  we  will  forward  them 
for  $1.50).  In  ordering,  state  the  size  of  Thimble  desired. 


No.  269.— Butcher’s  Knife  and  Steel. 

—Price  $1.35. — Made  of  the  best  steel,  with  wooden 


Supplied  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  ior  sent 
for  the  above  price).  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid. 


No.  276.— Novelty  Pocket  Scissors. 

Price  $1.00. — Made  of  the  best  steel,  will  fold  up  ias 
shown  in  cut),  so  as  to  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket. 
From  the  same  firm  as  No.  253.  Eacli  pair  put  up  in  a 
leather  case.  Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
eacli,  (or  supplied  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  277.— Button-Hole  Scissors —Price 
75c. — Made  of  the  best  steel 
with  Screw  Gauge.  From 
same  firm  as  No.  253.  Any 
present  subscriber  sending 
us  1  new  subscription  at 
$1.50  can  secure  these,  (or 
we  will  supply  them  for  the 
price).  Sent  post-paid. 


The  Tens  of  Thousands  of  Premiums  given  by  us  have  given  Universal  Satisfaction 
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Tiichine  Tester.— Full  size. 


No.  278.  —  “  Trichine  Tester.”  -  Price 
$3.00.— A  new  and  most  convenient  form  of  the  simple 
microscope,  which  enables  any  one  to  quickly  detect  the 
presence  of  Trichines  in 
pork,  fish,  and  other  flesh. 
It  is  also  of  much  practical 
utility  for  almost  all  uses 
where  a  magnifying  glass 
or  simple  Microscope  is  de¬ 
sired.  The  heavy  nickel- 
plated  pieces,  /,  f.  lined 
with  strong  plate  glass,  g.g , 
open  at  the  hinge,  h ;  the 
meat  or  other  substance  to 
be  examined,  is  put  at  f,  or 
anywhere  on  g ;  the  in¬ 
strument  is  closed,  and  any 
desired  pressure  applied  by 
the  screw,  s.  The  Lens,  e, 
is  moved  back  and  forth, 
and  to  either  side,  to  cover 
the  whole  field  of  observa¬ 
tion.  The  Lens,  e ,  may  be 
removed  and  carried  in  the 
pocket,  and  used  separately 
whenever  desired.  The  en¬ 
graving  gives  the  exact  size  of  the  instrument.  Alto¬ 
gether  it  is  a  most  ingenious,  useful,  and  cheap  in¬ 
strument.  Sent  post-paid  by  mail  for  the  price  ($3.00), 
or  presented  for  4  subscriptions  at  $1  50  each. 


No.  27©.— Two  Premiums  in  One.— Price 

$1.50.  —  Silver’s  Measuring  Jar  and 
Egg  Beater  Combined,  are  made  of 
glass,  and  the  Lemon  Squeezer  of  white 
metal  that  resists  acid.  Theyare  both 
very  useful  articles,  and  will  be  of 
great  service  in  every  family.  From 
J.  H.  Baldwin  &  Co,,  SI  Murray  St.. 


No.  285. -The 
Florence  Hair 
Brush  &  Comb. 

— Price  $2.00. — Made  of 
Rubber;  the  Brush  has 
an  Ornamented  Back, 
with  White  Bristles; 
both  arc  strong  and  dur¬ 
able.  3  subscribers  at 
$1  .50  each  will  secure 
these,  (or  we  will  supply 
them  for  the  price.)  Sent 
by  mail  post-paid,  in 
either  case. 


No.  286.  -  Florence  Hand  Mirror.- 

Price  $2.00. — This  would  make  a  nice  present  for  a  Lady, 
the  back  is  handsomely  figured,  and  the  glass  is  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality.  Presented  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
(or  furnished  for  the  price.)  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  287.— Bead  Collar  for  a  Lady.— 

Price  $1.50. — 2  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  will  secure 
this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price.)  Sent  by  mail 
post-paid,  in  either  case. 


No.  288.— Bead  Collar  for  a  Lady.— 

Price  $2.25.— 3  subscribers  at  $1  .50  each  will  secure 
this,  (or -we  will  supply  it  for  the  price.)  Sent  by  mail 
post-paid,  in  either  case. 


No.  289.— One  Silk  Handkerchief.  — 

Price  $1.00. — This  is  colored  silk  of  good  quality,  and 
size.  2  subscribers  at  $1  .50  each  will  secure  this,  (or 
we  will  supply  it  for  the  price  )  Sent  by  mail  post-paid, 
in  either  case. 


No.  290.— One  Silk  Handkerchief.  — 

Price  $1.25.— This  is  also  colored  silk,  but  of  better 
quality  than  No.  289.  3  subscribers  at  $1  50  each 

will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price.)  Sent 
by  mail  post-paid,  in  either  case. 


No.  291.— One  Dozen  Table  Napkins. 

— Price  $4  .80. — These  are  all  white,  made  of  Damask 
(figured).  Size  23  by  24.  9  subscribers  at  $1.50  each 

will  secure  these,  (or  we  will  supply  them  for  the  price.) 
Sent  by  mail  post-paid,  in  either  case. 


No.  292.  — One  Dozen  Lady’s  Hand¬ 
kerchiefs.— Price  $4.80.— These  are  White  Linen  of 
good  quality,  hem-stitched,  and  put  up  in  a  box.  8 
subscribers  at  $1  .50  each  will  secure  these,  (or  we  will 
supply  them  for  the  price.)  Sent  by  mail  post-paid,  in 
either  case. 


No.  293.— One  Dozen  Lady’s  Hand¬ 
kerchiefs.— Price  $6.00.— These  are  White  Linen, 
with  colored  border,  of  good  quality,  and  put  up  in  a  box. 
9  subscribers  at  $1  .50  each  will  secure  these,  (or  we 
will  supply  them  for  the  price.)  Sent  by  mail  post-paid, 
in  either  case. 


New  York.  Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
{or  we  will  supply  both  of  them  for  $1.50.)  Rec.iver 
to  pay  freight. 


No.  280.— Metallic  Hair  Brush.— Price 
$1  .25. — Made  of  Rubber,  with  Ornamented  Back,  the  Bris¬ 
tles  are  Metallic  Wire.  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
(or  $1.25  cash,  will  secure  this,  post-paid). 

- 

No.  281  .—Pocket  Corkscrew.— Price  Toe.- 
— The  Handle  is  Celluloid,  and  a  convenient,  size  for 
carrying  in  the  pocket.  Presented  to  any  present  sub¬ 
scriber  sending  us  1  new  subscription  at  $1.50,  (or  sup¬ 
plied  for  the  price.)  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  282.— Gentlemen’s  Neck  Scarf.— 

Price  75  cents. — Made  of  colored  Silk  and  Satin,  figured. 
Any  present  subscriber  sending  us  1  new  subscription 
at  $1.50,  will  receive  it  post-paid,  (or  supplied  for  the 
price). 


No.  283.— One  Dozen  Gentlemen’s 
Handkerchiefs.— Price  $4.20.— Made  of  Linen, 
Hemmed,  and  of  full  size.  Presented  for  7  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each,  (or  supplied  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid 
in  either  case. 


No. 284. —Hold  Fast  Writing  Tablet.— 
Price  $1.75. — This  Tablet  is  letter  size,  with  Pocket  and 
Clip;  a  very  convenient,  and  useful  article.  Presented  for 
3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  supplied  for  the  price). 
Sent  post-paid  in  either  case. 


No.  294.  — One  Dozen  Towels. —Price 
$4.80. — These  are  made  of  Damask  (figured)  with  colored 
border.  Size  21  by  33.  9  subscribers  at  $1.50  each 

will  secure  these,  (or  we  will  supply  them  for  the  price.) 
Sent  by  mail  post-paid,  in  each  case. 


No.  295.— Perfume  Case.— Price  $3.00.— 
Contains  one  Perfume  Bottle,  the  case  is  made  of  Pearl, 
and  it  is  very  suitable  for  a  Lady’s  Toilet.  4  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50  eacli  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply 
it  for  the  price.)  Sent  by  mail  post-paid,  jn  either  case. 


No.  296. -Perfumery  Case.— Price  $4.00.— 
This  contains  one  Perfume  Bottle,  and  the  case  is  covered 
in  Plush,  witli  a  clasp  to  hold  it  when  closed.  Presented 
for  5  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  furnished  for  the 
price.)  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  297.  —  Japanese  Cabinet.  —  Price 
$2.00. — This  Cabinet  has  three  Drawers,  Lock  and  Key. 
and  inlaid  front.  From  same  firm  as  No.  65.  3  sub¬ 

scriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will 
supply  it  for  the  price.)  Receiver  to  pay  expressage  in 
either  case. 


No.  298.— One  Pair  Japanese  Vases. 

— Price  75  cts.— These  are  very  neat  and  ornamental. 
Any  present  subscriber,  who  will  send  us  a  new  sub¬ 
scriber  with  $1.50,  can  secure  these  Vases,  (or  we  will 
supply  them  for  the  price.)  Sent  by  mail  post-paid,  in 
either  case. 


No.  299.  —  Japanese  Letter  Case.  — 

Pi  ice  $1.50. — This  is  a  convenient  article  for  an  office  ;  it 
is  nicely  ornamented.  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each 
will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price.)  Sent 
by  mail  post-paid,  in  either  case. 


No.  300.— Japanese  Match  Box.— Price 
$1.00. — A  very  pretty  and  useful  article.  2  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1  .50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  wo  will  supply  it 
for  the  price.)  Sent  by  mail  post-paid,  in  either  case. 


No.  30  I  .—Japanese  Card  Receiver.— 

Price  $1.00. — This  is  a  very  useful  and  attractive  article. 
2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we 
will  supply  it  for  the  price.)  Sent  by  mail  post-paid,  in 
either  case. 


No.  302.— One  Set  Collar,  Clove,  and 
Handkerchief  Boxes.— Price  $2  00.— These  are 
nicely  made,  and  ornamented,  suitable  for  a  lady.  3 
subscriptions  at  1.50  each  will  secure  these,  (or  we  will 
supply  them  for  the  price.)  Sent  by  mail  post-paid,  in 
either  case. 


No.  303.— Brooch  and  Ear-rings.—  Price 

$4  .00. — These  are  made  of  Amber,  beautifully  cut,  very 
neat  and  attractive.  5  subscribers  at.  $1.50  each  will 
secure  those,  (or  we  will  supply  them  for  the  price.)  Sent 
by  mail  post-paid,  in  either  case. 


No.  304.— One  Pair  Jet  Bracelets.— 

Price  60  cts. — Any  present  subscriber  sending  us  1  new 
subscriber  at  $1  .50  will  secure  these,  (or  we  will  supply 
them  for  the  price.)  Sent  by  mail  post-paid,  in  either  case. 

No.  305.— One  Pair  “Jet  and  Gilt” 

Bracelets.  —  Price  60  cts. — Any  present  subscriber 
sending  us  1  new  subscriber  at  $1  .50  will  secure  these, 
(or  we  will  supply  them  for  the  price.)  Sent  by  mail 
post-paid,  in  either  case. 


No.  306.— One  Pair  Celluloid  Brace¬ 
lets  . — Price  60 cts. — Any  present  subscriber  sending  us 
1  new  subscriber  at  $1.50  will  secure  these,  (or  we  will 
supply  them  for  the  price.)  Sent  by  mail  post-paid,  in 
either  case. 


No.  307.— One  Pair  Celluloid  Brace¬ 
lets.  —  Price  $1.00. —  2  subscribers  at  $1.50  each 
will  secure  these,  (or  we  will  supply  them  for  the  price.) 
Sent  by  mail  post-paid,  in  either  case. 


No.  308.— One  Jet  Brooch.— Price  70  cts.— 
Any  present  subscriber  sending  us  1  new  subscriber  at 
$1.50  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price.) 
Sent  by  mail  post-paid,  in  either  case. 


No.  309.— One  Jet  Pendant.— Price  $1.00. 

—2  subscribers  at  $1  .50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we 
will  supply  it  for  the  price.)  Sent  by  mail  post-paid,  in 
either  case. 


No.  3  10.— Head  Band  for  a  Lady.— 

Price  05  cts. — We  can  furnish  this  either  in  “Gilt”  or 
Jet  as  desired.  Any  present  subscriber  sending  us  1 
new  subscriber  at  $1  .50  will  secure  this,  (or  we  supply 
it  for  the  price.)  Sent  by  mail  post-paid,  in  either  case. 


No.  31  I  .—One  Box  Soap.— Price  $1.50.— 
This  contains  six  Cakes  of  Oakley’s  Aromatic  Soap.  It  is 
of  good  quality  and  nicely  scented.  2  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the 
price.)  Sent  by  mail  post-paid,  in  either  case. 


No.  3  I  2. -One  Box  Bouquet  Soap.— 

Price  $1  .50. — This  contains  six  Cakes  of  Oakley's  Soap, 
nicely  scented.  2  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  will  se¬ 
cure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price.)  Sent  by 
mail  post-paid,  in  either  case. 


No.  313.— One  Box  Marsh  -  Mallow 

Soap.— Price  $1.80.— This  contains  six  Cakes  of  Oak¬ 
ley's  Soap,  extra  quality,  nicely  scented.  3  subscrib¬ 
ers  at  $1  .50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for 
the  price.)  Sent  by  mail  post-paid,  in  either  case. 


No.  3  I  4.— Shawl  Strap.— Price  70  cts.— This 
is  the  latest  style,  made  with  Black-walnut  Handles,  and 
Nickel-plated  Trimmings.  Any  present  subscriber  send¬ 
ing  us  1  new  subscriber  at  $1.50  will  secure  this,  (or  we 
will  supply  it  for  the  price.)  Sent  by  mail  post-paid. 


With  such  a  List  of  Premiums  no  One  need  Want  for  Holiday  Gifts, 
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We  offer  the  following  list  of  Fans,  made  of  Feathers, 
finely  ornamented,  we  will  send  them  post-paid  on  receipt 
of  the  price,  or  present  them  for  the  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  required.  These  Fans,  as  well  as  many  other 
articles  in  this  Premium  List,  are  furnished  us  by  the 
well  known  and  reliable  house  of  Spellman  Bros.,  355 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 

No.  3  I  5.  —  Feather  Fart.— Price  $i.50.~ 2 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  316  . -Feather  Fan. -Price  $2.95-3 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  3  I  7.  —  Feather  Fan.— Price  $2.75.— 4 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  3  1 8.— Feather  Fan.  —  Price  $3.50. — 5 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  3  I  9.— OnePair  Bouquet  Holders.— 

Price  $1.50.— The  base  is  of  wood,  carved  in  the  figure  of 
a  bear,  the  Holders  are  of  glass.  From  same  firm  as  No. 
279.  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  these,  (or  we 
will  supply  them  for  the  price).  Sent  by  mail,  post-paid. 

No.  320.— Ladies’  Work  Box.— Price $1.50. 
— This  is  ebony  stained,  lined  inside,  Mirror  in  cover 
and  furnished.  From  same  firm  as  No.  65.  2  sub¬ 

scriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  Ibis,  (or  we  will 
supply  it  for  the  price).  Receiver  to  pay  expressage  in 
either  case. 

No.  32  I  .—Handkerchief  Box.— Price $2.00. 
—This  is  the  same  as  No.'  65,  but  consists  of  two  boxes, 
one  fitting  inside  the  other.  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  will  secure  this  post-paid,  (or  we  will  send  it  post¬ 
paid  for  $2.00). 

No.  322.— Clove  Box.— Price  $1.25.— This  is 
Japanese,  lacquered  in  black,  handsomely  inlaid  with 
colored  pearl.  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  se¬ 
cure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  $1.25  post-paid). 

No.  323,— Lady’s  Pocket  Book.  —Price  $1. 

Made  of  American  “  Rus- 
eia”Leather,  nickel-plated 
mountings  and  clasps, 
pockets  for  silver  and 
bills,  with  memorandum 
tablet,  silk  handle  and 
tassels.  From  Willy 
Wallach,  36  Park  Row, 
N.  Y.  2  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each  will  secure 
this  post-paid  (or  we  will 
supply  it  for  $1.00  post¬ 
paid). 


The  following  Pocket  Books  are  of  good  material,  and 
well  made.  We  will  supply  them  as  Premiums,  or  send 
them  for  the  prices  named.  Sent  by  mail  post-paid,  in 
either  case. 

No.  324.— Pocket  Book.— Price  75  cents.— 
Any  present  subscriber  sending  us  1  subscriber  at  $1.50 
will  secure  this. 

No.  325.  — Pocket  Book.— Price  $1.00.— 2 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this. 

No.  326.— Pocket  Book.— Price  $1.50.— 3 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this. 

No.  327  .—  Lady’s  Pocket  Book.— Price 
$2.00—4  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this. 

No.  328  .—Card  Case.— Price  $2.50.— Made  of 
Pearl.  Very  handsome,  and  just  the  article  for  a  present 
to  a  lady.  4  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure 
this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price).  Sent  by  mail 
post-paid,  in  either  case. 


No.  330.— Jewel  Box.— Price  $1.50.— 
This  is  tiie  same  as  No.  297,  with  Tray  extra,  and 
Lock  and  Key.  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
will  secure  ibis  post-paid,  (or  wc  will  mail  it  post¬ 
paid  for  $1.50). 

No.  33  I  .—Jewel  Case.— Price  $1.75.— 
A  neat  and  useful  article,  made  of  Pearl,  and  nicely 
finished.  3  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  will  secure 
this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price).  Sent  by 
mail  post-paid,  iu  either  case. 


No.  322.— Lady’s  Hand  Satchel.— 
Price  $2.00.  Made  of  Leather,  with  Nickel-plated 
Trimmings.  Size4j£X5.  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for 
the  price).  Sent  by  mail  post-paid,  in  either  case. 

No.  333.— Lady’s  Hand  Satchel.— Price 
$2.00. — MadeofLeath- 
er,  with  Nickel-plated 
Trimmings,  and  out¬ 
side  pocket.  Size  5 
by  6)^.  4  subscrip¬ 

tions  at  $1.50  each  will 
secure  this,  (or  we  will 
supply  it  for  the  price). 
Sent  by  mail  post¬ 
paid,  in  either  case. 

No.  334.— La- 
dy’s  Hand 
Satchel.  —  Price 
$4.50.— Made  of  Plush, 
with  Nickel-plated  Trimmings,  has  Lock  and  Key,  and 
lined  in  Satin.  Size  5%  by  5.  7  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price. 
Sent  by  mail  post-paid,  in  either  case). 

No.  335.— Lady’s  Hand  Baa.— Price  $2.00. 
—  Made  of  Leather, 
with  Nickel  -  plated 
Trimmings,  Satin 
lined.  Size  6  by  6%. 

4  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  will  secure 
this, (or  we  will  supply 
it  for  the  price).  Sent 
by  mail  post-paid,  in 
either  case. 
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No.  336.  La¬ 
dy’s  Hand  Bag. 

—Price  $2.00.— Made 
of  Sealskin  with 
Leather  Handle,  Nick¬ 
el  Frame,  Ball  Snap, 
and  Satin-lined,  with 
Outside  Pocket.  Six 
inches  square.  Pre¬ 
sented  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  supplied 
for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 

No.  337.— Thimble  Case.— Trice  $1.50.— 
Made  of  Shell,  and  very  handsome.  2  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for 
the  price).  Sent  by  mail  post-paid,  in  either  case. 

No.  338.— Album.  — Price  $5.50. — Covered  in 
Silk  Velvet,  Nickel-plated  Mountings,  and  Embroidered 
Front,  with  spaces  for  all  sizes  of  pictures.  8  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  it  for  the  price).  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 

No.  339.— Alb  U  m  .—Price  $2.00 — This  has  orna¬ 
mented  cover,  with  spaces  for  pictures,  large  and  small. 
3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we 
will  supply  it  for  the  price).  Scut  by  mail  post-paid,  in 
either  case. 

No.  340.-Autograph  Album.— Price  $1. 
— This  is  very  neatly  made,  with  Ornamented  Cover. 
2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we 
will  supply  it  for  the  price).  Sent  by  mail  post-paid,  iu 
either  case. 

No.  34  I .- Autograph  Album.  —Price 
$1.60.— This  is  much  larger,  and  handsomer  than  No.  340, 
it  has  also  an  Ornamented  Cover.  3  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the 
price).  Sent  by  mail  post-paid,  in  either  case. 


No.  343.— Easel  Photograph  Album, 

— Price  $3.50.— Very  pretty 
and  attractive.  The  Album 
is  made  of  Silk  Velvet,  and 
the  Easel  is  Nickel-plated. 

Presented  for  5  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1  .50  each,  (or  sup¬ 
plied  for  the  price).  Sent 
post-paid. 


No.  344.— Gentle¬ 
man’s  Side  Wal¬ 
let. — Price  $2.00. —  Made 
of  Colored  Leather,  and  a 
good  article.  4  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  will 
secure  this,  (or  we  will 
supply  it  for  the  price).  Sent 
by  mail  post-paid,  in  either 
case. 


No.  345.— Box  of  Spool  Cotton.— Price  soc. 
— Consisting  of  8  spools  of  Clark’s  best  Cotton,  in  fancy 
wood  box.  Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
(or  supplied  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid  in  either  case. 

No.  346.-  Four  Premiums  in  One.— 

Price  75  cents. — 1st.  Crochet  Hook,  nickel-plated.— 2nd. 
Button  Hook,  with  bone  handle. — 3rd.  Glove  Buttoner, 
nickel-plated. — 4th.  Fancy  Tablet  of  Needles.  We  will 
present  the  above  articles  to  any  present  subscriber  send¬ 
ing  us  1  new  subscription  at  $1.50,  (or  supply  them  for 
the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  347.  —  Student’s  Companion.— 

Price  $1.00. — Contains  Ink  Bottle,  Sponge,  Pencil,  Rub¬ 
ber,  Knife,  Slate  and  Lead  Pencil,  ail  inclosed  in  a  nice 
case,  with  Lock  and  Key.  Presented  for  2  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each,  (or  supplied  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 

No.  348.— Novelty  Pocket  Scale.— Price 
60  cts. — Made  of  Metal,  Nickel-plated,  convenient  size 
for  carrying  in  the  pocket,  and  it  will  weigli  from  one  to 
fifteen  [pounds,  just  the  thing  for  a  Fisherman.  From 
IIawkes  &  Ogilvy,  300  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Any  present 
subscriber  sending  us  X  nett)  subscription  at  $1.50,  wilt 
be  presented  with  it,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price). 
Sent  post-paid  in  either  case. 


No.  349.— Smoking  Set.— Price  75  cts.— The 
stand  is  of  dark  Wood,  with  Ornamentations,  and  con¬ 
tains  receptacles  for  Cigars,  Ashes,  and  Matches.  A  very 
neat  article.  From  same  firm  as  No.  05.  Any  present 
subscriber  sending  us  1  new  subscription  at  $1.50  will 
secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price).  Sen; 
1  ost-paid  in  either  case. 


No.  350.—  Writing  Desk.  —  Price  $3.50.- 
Jupuuese  Lacquered,  inlaid  with  Colored  Pearl,  Velvet- 
lined.  With  Lock  and  Key.  Presented  for  5  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  supplied  for  the  price).  Receiver 
to  pay  expressage. 

No.  35  I  .-Work  Box  . — Price  $3  .50. — Japanese 
Lacquered,  extra  large,  inlaid  with  Pearl.  With  Draw¬ 
ers  and  Compartments.  Presented  for  5  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each,  (or  supplied  for  the  price).  Receiver  to 
pay  expressage. 


No.  352.— Briggs’  Marking  Ink  and 

Pen . — Price  75  cents. — Consisting  of  a  bottle  of  Indeli¬ 
ble  Ink,  with  Glass  Pen,  for  marking  Linen,  etc.,  all 
packed  in  a  wooden  box.  Any  present  subscriber  send¬ 
ing  us  1  new  subscription  at  $1.50,  will  secure  this 
post-paid,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price). 

No.  353.— The  American  Songster.— 

Price  $1.25.— Made  of  metal,  an  exact  imitation  of  a  bird  ; 
painted  in  a  variety  of  bright  colors.  The  bird  is  made 
to  sing  by  blowing  through  a  tube,  and  it  moves  its  bill 
and  tail  in  similar  manner  to  a  living  bird.  It  is  quite  a 
novelty,  and  many  persons  use  it  to  teach  birds  to  sing. 
From  same  firm  as  No.  65.  Presented  for  2  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  supplied  for  the  price).  Sent 
post-paid  in  either  case. 


No.  354.— The  Silent  Teacher.  —  Price 
$1.00. — This  is  a  sectional  Map  of  the  United  States, 
made  of  wood,  and  it  will  afford  instruction  and  amuse¬ 
ment  to  any  Boy  or  Girl  to  put  it  together.  Packed  iu  a 
box.  Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or 
supplied  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  329.— Ring  Case.— Price  $1.25.— This  is 
made  of  Pearl, ‘and  is  intended  for  a  Lady’s  Ring,  it  is  a 
very  neat  and  serviceable  article.  2  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the 
price).  Scut  by  mail  post-paid,  in  either  case. 


No.  342.— Cabinet  Photo  Frame- 

Price  $1.75.— Made  of  Silk  Velvet,  and  trimmed  with  silk 
and  gilt  ornaments.  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each 
will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price).  Scut 
by  mail  post-paid,  iu  cither  case. 


No.  355.— Indian  Clubs. -Price  $1.50.— 
Made  of  selected  and  seasoned  Maple,  finely  French 
Polished.  Weight,  2  to  8  lbs.  We  will  present  one  pair 
for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  supply  them  for  the 
price).  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


Those  who  have  not  time  to  obtain  Subscribers,  can  order  these  Premiums  direct  from  us 
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No.  356.-Spring  Bagatelle.-P^  Si-50. 
— An  amusing  game  for  children,  it  has  one  Bell,  and  the 
Ball  is  shot  by  a  spring,  which  forces  it  over  the  board, 
through  the  pins  and  arches,  until  300  is  made,  which 
completes  the  game.  From  E.  I.  Horsman,  80  William 
St.,  N.  Y.  Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
(or  supplied  for  the  price).  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  357.— Three  Premiums  in  One.— 

Price  75  cts.  —  1st. 
Black  Slate,  cover¬ 
ed  frame.  —  2d. 
Scholar's  Companion, 
a  Tin  Box,  contain¬ 
ing  Pen  -  Holder, 
Lead  Pencil,  Slate 
Pencil,  and  Rubber, 
Sponge,  and  Chalk 
Crayon  —  3d.  Hemp- 
Knitted  School  Bag , 
strong  and  durable ; 
length,  14  inches ; 
depth,  11  inches. 
1  new  subscription, 
at  §1.50,  if  sent  by  a 
subscriber  himself, 
will  secure  all  these. 


(or  we  will  supply  the  3  for  75  cents.)  This  was  a  popu¬ 
lar  Premium  last  year,  and  is  consequently  again  offered 
for  1882. 


No.  358.— Three  Premiums  in  One.— 

Price  75  cts. — 1st.  Ornamental  Tin  Lunch  Box,  length  7 
inches,  width  4  inches,  depth  2£  inches.— 2d.  Metal  Fold¬ 
ing  Drinking  Cup,  which  folds  up,  and  packs  in  a  small 
tin  box.— 3d.  Farrell's  Combination  Match  Box,  nickel- 
plated,  with  Candlestick  and  Candle.  From  Willy 
Wai.lacii,  30  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  Supplied  to  any  present 
subscriber  who  sends  us  1  new  subscription  at  $1.50, 
(or  for  the  price  named). 


No.  359.— C  raphoscope.— Price  $8.00.— The 
Stand  and  Frame  are  made  of  Black  Walnut,  with  one 


No.  356.  Presented 
for  1 1  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each, 
(or  supplied  for  the 
price).  Receiver  to 
pay  freight. 


No.  360.  - 
Swing  for 
Child  re n.— 

Price  $1.50.— Made 
with  Willow  Back 
and  covered  Seat ; 
ropes  and  hooks, 
complete.  FromE. 


I.  Horsman,  80  William  St.,  N.  Y.  Presented  for  2  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  supplied  for  the  price). 
Receiver  to  pay  expressage  in  either  case. 


No.  361. -Boy’s  Yacht.-Price  $2.00.-This 
Yacht  is  16  inches  long,  Schooner  rigged,  fine  model, 
and  nicely  painted  and  varnished.  From  same  firm 
as  No.  362.  Three  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  se¬ 
cure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price,  $2.00).  Ex¬ 
pressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient. 


No.  362.— Combination  Doll- 
House.— Price  $1.75.  —  This  is  a  very 
neat  and  attractive  Toy  House,  its  size, 
when  set  up,  is  21x18x10  inches ;  it  is  packed 
in  a  box,  and  is  easily  built.  A  full  set  of 
directions  for  building  accompany  it.  A 
very  nice  present  for  a  little  girl.  From 
Stirn  &  Lyon,  20  Park  Place,  N.  Y.  Pre¬ 
sented  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (of 
supplied  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  363. —Two  Premiums  in 

One.— Price  90  cents. — 1st.  The  Patient 
Angler.  A  very  amusing  Game,  which  can 
be  played  by  a  number  of  persons ;  direc¬ 
tions  for  playing  sent  with  each  box.  2nd. 
Photograph  Frame.  Made  of  Silk  Velvet ; 
suitable  for  Card  Photo.  From  same  firm 
as  No.  362.  We  will  present  these  for  2  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  supply  them  for 
the  price).  Sent  post-paid  in  either  case. 


powerful  lens,  which  is  intended  for  viewing  large  photo¬ 
graphs  or  other  pictures,  and  will  be  found  a  very  useful 
instrument  in  the  household.  From  the  same  firm  as 


No.  364. —  The  Suspension 

Bridge.  —  Price  $1.75.— This  Toy  is  a 
Model  of  the  East  River  Bridge,  between 
Brooklyn  and  New  York  City  ;  its  size 
when  set  up  is  42  by  14  by  6 inches;  it  is  packed  in  a  box 
with  directions  for  setting  up,  arid  will  be  found  a  source 
of  amusement  and  instruction.  From  same  firm  as  No. 


362.  Presented  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  sup¬ 
plied  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid  in  either  case. 


No.  365. 


Observe  those  eyes,  their  wondrous  size  ! 

What  other  bird  that  sings  or  flies 
Looks  half  so  marvellously  wise  ? 

No.  365.— Natural  History  Jingles. 

Price  60  cts. — This  is  a  late  Novelty;  it  is  for  children 
learning  to  read,  also  to  amuse  and  interest  them.  The 
cards  are  cut  in  strips,  crosswise,  and  each  strip  contains 
a  letter  and  a  section  of  the  picture,  and  these  being  put 
together  form  the  proper  word.  The  cards  are  in  bright 
colors,  representing  different  birds  and  beasts,  with  the 
name  printed  in  large  letters  down  the  middle  of  the 
card.  Any  present  subscriber  sending  us  1  new  sub¬ 
scription  at  $1.50  will  be  presented  with  a  Box,  post-paid, 
(or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price). 

No.  366.— Gaskell’s  Compendium.— 

Price  $1.00. — It  consists  of  a  full  series  of  Copy-slips, 
Book  of  Instructions,  ornamental  flourishing,  lettering, 
pen  drawing,  ladies’  penmanship,  etc.,  etc.  By  means 
of  this  self-teaching  system,  any  one  can  acquire  a  beau¬ 
tiful  handwriting  without  a  teacher.  From  G.A.Gaskell, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  (or  supplied  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  367. -Crandall’s  Noah’s  Dominos. 

—Price  $1.00.— All  have  heard  of  Noah’s  Ark,  and  all 
should  be  equally  interested  in  Noah’s  Dominos — with* 
beautiful  animals  on  one  side,  and  the  regular  game  of 
Dominoes  in  large  print  on  the  other,  thus  making 
several  games,  and  each  complete  in  itself.  Presented 


No.  368.— The  “>Eolia”  Piano  .—Price 

$1.00. — This  is  a  pretty  Toy  Piano,  it  has  15  Keys,  is  16 
inches  long,  10  wide  and  4>4  high,  its  tones  are  very 
pleasing,  and  it  will  make  a  nice  present  to  a  little  girl. 
Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  we  will 
supply  it  for  the  price). 


It  will  be  observed  that  we  this  year  Prepay  Carriage  on  all  Crandall’s  Blocks  and  Toys  East  of  Missouri  River, 
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No.  369.— Whistling  Locomotive.— Price 
$1.00. — This  Toy  is  a  marvel  ns  to  its  simplicity.  At 
■every  revolution  of  the  “driving  wheels  ”  there  is  pro¬ 
duced  a  good  strong  whistle,  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  boy  or  girl  who  runs  it.  It  is  27  inches 
in  length,  aiyl  10>£  inches  in  hight,  and  showily  painted. 
Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  supplied 
for  the  price).  Expressage  paid. 


nine  Domestic  Animals, 
and  a  pretty,  Suburban  Vil¬ 
lage.  A  very  pretty  com¬ 
bination  for  the  little  ones. 
Presented  for  2  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1  .50  each.  Ex¬ 
pressage  paid. 


No.  376.  -  Three 
Premiums  in  One. 

— Price  75  cts.— 1st.  Lloyd's 
Combination  Pen  -  Holder. 
This  is  a  Pen-Holder,  with 
pen  and  lead  pencil,  ink- 
eraser  and  pen-knife  com¬ 
bined.— Price  20  cents.  2d.  Book  Clamp.— This  is  a  very 
useful  and  convenient  article  for  carrying  books.  Price  40 
cts.  3d.  Transparent  Drawing  Slate. — Six  pictures  accom¬ 
pany  the  slate.  Price  15  cts.  Furnished  by  Selchow  & 
Richter,  41  John  St.,  N.  Y.  Price  for  all,  75  cts.  1  new 
subscription  at  $1.50,  if  sent  by  a  subscriber  himself,  will 
secure  all  three  of  these, for  we  will  supply  them  for  75  cts.) 
Sent  post-paid. 


No.  370.— Crandall’s  Donkey  and  Rid¬ 
er.— Price  70  cts.— A  most  comical  and  pleasing  Mechani¬ 
cal  Toy,  being  a  good  specimen  of  Barnum’s  Tricky  Mule. 
When  drawn  around,  the  Mule  seems  to  be  trying  to 
throw  its  Dusky  Rider,  who  assumes  various  grotesque 
positions,  and  has  a  lively  time  to  keep  his  seat.  The 
toy  is  strongly  made,  o?  wood,  beautifully  painted  ;  can 
be  taken  apart  and  packed  in  the  box  on  which  it  per¬ 
forms.  Presented  to  any  present  subscriber  sending  us 
1  new  subscription  at  $1.50,  (or  supplied  for  the  price!. 
Sent  post-paid. 


No. 37  I  .— Crandall’s  Jolly  Blacks.  - 

Price  70  els. — This  Toy  is  on  Wheels,  and  when  drawn 
over  the  floor  the  figures  are,  by  a  new  device,  made  to 
dance,  and  when  not  in  use  can  be  packed  in  t lie  box. 
Presented  to  any  present  subscriber,  sending  use  1  new 
subscription  at  $1.50.  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  372.— Crandall’s  Acrobats. —  Price 
05  cts. — The  pieces  are  all  showily  painted,  and  quite  a 
variely  of  figures  can  be  made  out  of  a  single  Box.  Pre¬ 
sented  to  any  present  subscriber  sending  ns  1  new  sub¬ 
scription  at  $1  50.  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  373.— Crandall’s  No.  3  Building 
Blocks. — Price  00  cts.—  A  large  variety  of  designs  of 
buildings,  can  be  made  with  these  Blocks,  and  a  sheet  of 
designs  is  sent  with  each  box.  Presented  for  2  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each.  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  374.— Crandall’s  Heavy  Artillery. 

— Price  $3.00. — This  consists  of  a  large  Cannon,  with 
Rubber  Ball,  and  colohid  Blocks  for  Fort  Building,  with 
soldiers  to  garrison  the  Fort.  Rules  and  illustrations 
accompany  eacli  box.  Presented  for  5  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each.  Expressage  paid. 


No.  375.— Crandall’s  Treasure  Box.— 

Price  $1.00.— This  is  one  of  Crandall’s  best  inventions.  It 
is  not  a  single  toy,  but  a  dozen  in  one,  comprising  a 
Wagon,  Top,  Bedstead,  2  Chairs,  Wheelbarrow,  Mallet, 
Bench,  Table,  Puzzle,  Set  of  A  B  C  Blocks,  a  group  of 


No.  377.— Cirl’s  Polished  Metal  Tea 
Set.  —Price  $1.50.— This  consists  of  Tea-pot, Sugar  Bowl, 
Milk  Pitcher,  six  Cups  and  six  Saucers,  six  Teaspoons, and 
Sugar  Tongs,  and  is  very  strong  and  durable.  From  same 
firm  as  No.  65.  2  new  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each, 

will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  the  set  for  $1.50). 
Sent  post-paid. 


No.  378. — Magnet.  —  Price  60  cts. — Made  of 
hard  steel  and  permanent ;  strong  for  its  size  ;  length  5 


inches.  A  popular  premium  last  year. — Any  one  himself 
a  subscriber  will  be  presented  with  this  post-paid,  for 
sending  1  other  subscriber  at  $1.50  a  year,  (or  we  will 
send  it  post-paid  for  60  cents). 


No.  379.  -Vignette  Authors.-Price  60c.-lt 

consists  of  72  cards, 
each  card  having 
a  handsomely  en¬ 
graved  portrait  of  an 
author,  his  name,  and 
three  of  his  works. 

The  cards  are  finely 
ornamented  w  i  t  h 
flowers,  and  are  a 
new  style.  From 
Selchow  &Riguter, 

41  John  St.,  New 
York.  Given  toany  present  subscribersending  us  1  new 
subscriber  at  $1.50  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  60  cents, 
post-paid).  A  very  popular  Premium. 


No.  380.  — Box  of  Dominoes. —Price  75c.— 
Made  of  Patent  Embossed  Blackwood,  with  light  eyes; 
warranted  unbreakable.  Given  to  any  present  subscriber 
sending  us  1  new  subscriber  at  $1.50,  (or  we  will  send 
a  box  post-paid  for  75  cents). 


No.  38 1 .  —  Battledoor  and  Shuttle' 

COCk.  —  Price  $1.50.— Con¬ 
sisting  of  one  pair  of  Battle- 
doors,  made  of  Vellum,  and 
one  pair  of  medium-sized 
Shuttlecocks.  An  interesting 
game,  both  for  in  and  out¬ 
doors.  Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or 
supplied  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


Send  for  our  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Crandall’s  Blocks  and  Toys. 


No.  382.— Stereoscope  and  Six  Views. 

—Price  $2.75.— We  offer  this  Stereoscope  and  Six  Views 
again,  it  having  been  a  very  popular  premium  for  the 
past  year.  The  Glasses  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  the 
Hood  and  Frame  are  Satin  Wood.  Supplied  to  us  by 
Willt  Wallach,  36  Park  Row,  N.  Y.  Presented  for  4 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  we  will  supply  the 
above  for  $2.75).  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  receiver  in 
either  case. 


No.  383.  —  50  Assorted  Stereoscopic 
Views.— Price  $3.00.— 4  subscriptions  at  $1.50each 
will  secure  these  post-paid,  (or  we  will  supply  them  post¬ 
paid  for  $3.) 


No.  384.— Checker  Board.— Price  75 cts.— 
Made  of  imitation  wood,  with  Backgammon  back,  and 


folds  np;  size  15J-X15J.  A  set  of  Checkers  sent  with 
each  board.  Presented  to  any  present  subscriber  who 
sends  1  new  subscriber  at  $1.50,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for 
seventy-five  cents,  and  send  it  post-paid). 


No.  385.— EclipseSteam  Engine.— Price 
$1.00.— Boiler  of  Brass,  with  Lamp,  and  two  speeds  to 
belt  pally.  Hight  4X  inches.  Model  or  Toy  Machinery 
can  he  easily  run  by  it.  From  Peck  &  Snyder,  ^Nas¬ 
sau  St.,  N.  Y.  Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  (or  supplied  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  386.  —  Horizontal  Engine.  —  Price 
$2.50. — With  Brass  Boiler  and  Safety  Valve,  Brass  Pipe 
connecting  Boiler  with  Steam  Chest,  one-inch  stroke, 
cross-head  running  on  steel  ways.  Length  6  inches; 
hight,  4>4  inches.  All  packed  in  a  box,  with  Lamp, 
Funnel,  etc.  From  same  firm  as  No.  385. — Presented  for 
4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  supplied  for  the  price). 
Sent  post-paid. 

It  will  be  Mailed  Free  to  you. 
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Mo.  387.— Tally  Ho  Sulky.— Price  $s,00.— 
Made  of  the  best  material,  nicely  painted  and  ornamented, 
it  is  capable  of  greater  speed  than  any  other  kind  made. 
It  is  suitable  for  boys  only,  from  3  to  8  years,  and  affords 
exercise  for  tlio  arms  and  body,  as  well  as  pleasure  to  the 
owner  of  it.  From  same  firm  as  No.  3S8.  10  subscrip¬ 

tions  at  StrSO  eacli  will  secure  it,  (or  we  will  supply  it 
for  the  price).  Receiver  to  pay  expressag  -. 


No.  388.— Perambulator. —  Price  $13.50.— 
With  Patent  Valise  Top,  upholstered  all  around  on  the 
inside  in  all  wool  reps,  furnished  with  curtains,  hub  caps, 
handle  tips,  hand  rail,  etc.  From  C.  W.  F.  Dare,  47 
Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  Supplied  for  17  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each,  (or  furnished  for  $13.50).  Receiver  to  pay 
expressage.  We  will  furnish  it  with  Slat  or  Wicker 
Body  as  desired. 


No.  390.  Box  of  Paints. 

—Price  $1.50. — These  paints  arc  put 
ui>  in  a  Stained  Wood  Box,  25  differ¬ 
ent  colors.  The  box  contains  Cups, 
India  Ink,  Pencils,  and  Brush. 
From  same  firm  as  No.  05.  2 

subscriptions  at  $1.50  cacli  will 
secure  this,  (of  we  will  supply  it 
for  the  price).  Sent  by  mail  post¬ 
paid,  in  either  case. 


Mo.  39  I .—  Paint-Box.— 

Price  75  els.  —  Contains  twenty 
Cakes  Assorted  Paints,  four  Cups 
and  three  Brushes,  all  packed  in 
box.  Presented  to  any  one  liim- 
sc  If  a  subscriber  who  sends  us  1 
new  subscription  at  $1.50  (or  wo 
supply  it  for  75  cents). 

No.  392.  —  Humming 

Top.  —  Price  05  cts.  —  Made  of 
metal,  highly  painted  and  ornament¬ 
ed.  From  same  firm  as  No.  05. 
Any  present  subscriber  sending  us 
1  new  subscriber  at  $1150  will 
secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it 
for  the  price).  Sent  by  mail  post-paid,  in  cither  case. 


supplied  for  the  price). 


Perambulator.  —  Price 
$1.50. — The  body  is 
willow,  handsome¬ 
ly  lined,  with  Para¬ 
sol  Canopy,  well 
mounted,  the 
wheels  0x8  inches 
in  diameter.  From 
same  firm  as  No. 
3S8.  2  subscrip¬ 

tions  at  $1.50  each 
will  secure  it,  (or 
Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  394. —  Boy’s  Star  Line  Wagon.  — 

Price  $5.00. — Gotten  tip  expressly  to  please  little  urchins, 
It  lias  an  iron  axle,  heavy  round 
tire  wheels,  and  is  painted  and 
ornamented,  and  also  has  hub 
caps  and  seat,  with  2S-inch 
body.  This  will  make  an  ad¬ 
mirable  present  from  parents 
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No.  389.  — Boy’s  Bicycle.— Price  $6.00.— 
Strongly  made,  with  tinned  iron  frame  and  seat,  shaved 
spoke  wheels,  with  33-inch  front  wheel.  Suitable  for  a 
hoy  from  10  to  14  years.  From  same  firm  as  No.  3S8. 
We  will  present  this  for  7  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
(or  supply  It  for  the  price).  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


to  their  sons.  From  C.  W.  F.  Bare,  47  Cortlandt  St., 
N.  Y.  Supplied  for  7  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  for 
the  price  named).  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


Mo.  395.— Boy’s  Wagon.— Price $8.00.— This 
very  handsomely  gotten  lip  vehicle  for  the  use  of  boys  be¬ 
tween  6  to  10  years  of  age,  will  carry  four  to  five  hundred 
pounds  on  a  level  road.  Wheels  and  spindles  are  of  iron, 
body  is  2  ft.  8  in.  long,  1  foot  3  in.  wide,  and  5  in.  deep. 
Finely  painted,  and  a  first-class  wagon.  Made  by  the 
Silver  &  Beming  M’f’o  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio.  Supplied 
for  10  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  (or  sent  on  receipt  of 
price).  Receiver  to  pay  freight  from  factory  in  either  case. 


tin  braced,  arched  Knees,  and  polished  Runners.  Length 
33  inches,  and  12  inches  wide.  Made  by  same  firm  as 
No.  388.  3  subscriptions,  at  (1.50  each,  will  secure 
this  premium,  (or  we  win  supply  it  for  the  price 
$2).  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  recipient. 


Mo.  397.— Girl’s  Sleigh.— Price  $6.00.— Very 

strongly  made,,  handsomely  painted,  and  decorated,  body 
upholstered  with  all  wool  reps.  From  same  firm  as  No. 
388.  Presented  for  7  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
(or  supplied  for  the  price).  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  398.— Steam  Propeller.— Price  $2.00.— 
Tliisgenuinc  little  Steam-Boat.,  with  Boiler  and  Engine, 
is  a  great  source  of  amusement  for  juveniles.  It  is  9 
inches  long.  Furnished  by  Selchow&  Richter,  41  John 
St.,  N.  Y.  The  hull,  boiler,  lamp,  smoke-stack,  steam- 
pipe,  propeller,  rudder,  etc.,  are  made  of  brass,  and  it 
can  be  operated  in  a  tub,  poiul,  or  small  lake.  3  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this  (or  we  will 
supply  it  for  $2.00). 


No.  399.  - 
Bull  Dog 
Bank.  —  Price 
$1.50. — Place  (lie 
coin  on  the  nose  of 
the  Bog,  then  pull 
his  tail,  lie  will 
throw  it  off,  catch 
it  in  Ins  mouth, 
and  swallow  it. 
From  same  firm  ns 
No.  39S.  2  sub¬ 

scriptions  at  $1.50 
each  will  secure 
this,  (or  we  will 
supply  it  for  t lie 
price).  Sent  by 
mail,  post-paid. 


No.  400 -  Kicking  Mule  Bank.— Price 
$1  .50. — 1 The  Mule  and  Rider  being  brought  into  position, 
a  slight  toucli  on  (he  spring  causes  the  Mule  to  kick,  and 
throw  the  rider  over  his  head,  when  the  coin  is  thrown 
from  the  Rider’s  mouth,  into  the  receptacle  below.  From 
same  firm  as  No.  398.-2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  eacli 
will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price).  Sent 
by  mail,  post-paid. 


This  Premium  List  is  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  5  cents  for  Mailing  and  Postage, 
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No.  40  ! .— Crandall’s  Chinese  Blocks. 

— Price  $1.25.— Encli  box  contains  n  set  of  blocks  for 
building  Chinese  Houses,  Palaces,  Pagodas,  etc.  Pre¬ 
sented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.  Sent  post-paid 
for  price. 


No.  402.— Crandall’s  District  School!. 

—Price  $1-20.— Every  child  will  laugh  over  this  group  of 
teacher  and  scholars  in  the  “district  school,'’  and  many 
parents  will  recall  their  own  experiences  in  the  past.  The 
grave  “master,”  seated  by  the  desk;  the  boys  and  girls 
with  their  books  ;  the  “little  lamb”  that  has  followed 
his  young  owner  into  the  school  ;  the  “ dunce  ”  and  his 
cap,  and  the  altogether  comical  appearance  of  the  whole 
company,  make  this  an  attractive  toy.  Presented  for  2 
subscriptions  at  31.50  each.  Sent  post-paid  for  price. 


No.  403.-  Crandall’s  Lively  Horseman. 

— Price  70  cents.  -The  Horse  and  Rider  are  of  Wood, 
painted.  It  is  on  wheels,  and  the  Rider  is  set  in  motion 
by  drawing  it  over  the  floor.  It  is  packed  in  a  box,  on 
which  it  performs.  Presented  post-paid  to  any  present 
subscriber  sending  us  1  new  subscription  at  §1.50,  (or 
sent  for  the  price). 


Owing  to  the  growing  fondness  in  the  United  States 
for  out-door  sports  and  pastimes,  we  are  constantly  ap¬ 
plied  to  by  subscribers  to  the  American  Agriculturist,  and 
others,  for  information  regarding  the  various  makes  cf 
guns,  and  of  outflts  generally  for  sportsmen.  Such  being 
the  case,  we  have  made  special  arrangements  with  all  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  guns  and  sportsmen’s  outfits, 
for  supplying  them  to  our  many  friends  and  patrons,  at 
as  low  rates  as  they  can  he  obtained  from  the  factories 
where  they  are  manufactured. 


Breech-Loader — made  by  Win.  Moore  &  Co.,  London, 
Eng.  Side  Lever ;  Snap-action ;  Twist  Barrels  ;  Back- 
action  Locks;  Checkered  Grip  and  Forend  :  Plain  Fence 
Percussion  Breech  ;  Oiled  Walnut  Stock ;  30  and  32-inch 
Barrels  ;  10  and  12  bore . $22.50 

275  K.  P.  G.  Iff. — Double  Barrel,  Central  Fire, 
Breech-Loader — Win.  Moore  &  Co.  Twist.  Barrels;  Bar 
Rebounding  Locks  ;  Handsome  English  Oiled  Walnut 
Stock;  Side  Lever;  Snap-action;  Finely  Engraved,  and 
altogether  well  made  anil  finished;  30  and  32-inch  Bar¬ 
rels  ;  10  and  12  bore .  $31.50 

Other  Guns  of  this  make  from  $35  upwards. 

J.  P.  Clabroiigh  &  Bros,  tlngll-h  Breccli- 
Loaders.— 238  Iff  .—Double  Barrel  Shot  Gnu— called 
the  “H.  Richards.”  Central  Fire  Breech-Loader — made 
hv  J.  P.  Clahrough  &  Bro.,  Birmingham,  Eng.,  first-class 
makers;  Bar  Rebounding  Locks ;  Laminated  Steel  Bar¬ 
rels,  30  and  32  inches;  12  bore;  extension  Rib;  Pistol 
Grip;  Fence  Percussion  ;  Patent  Forend ;  Solid  Strikers ; 

Top  Lever;  Snap-action . §33.00 

Other  Guns  of  this  make  from  $45  upwards. 

Single  ESarrel  BreecH-Loaders.— No.  2.— 

Forehand  &  Wadsworth;  Scott’s  Top  Lever;  Plain 

Barrel . $15.00 

No.  22. — Remington  Stationary  ;  Plain  Barrel;  12  and 

14  bore  ;  10  B  gauge . .' . $18.00 

1510  Iff.— Breech-Loader— named  “II.  Richards.” 
Top  Lever;  Snap-action;  Pistol  Grip;  Finest  Twist  Bar¬ 
rel ;  Patent  Forend  ;  Rebounding  Lock  ;  Choke  Bore; 
Handsome  Oiled  English  Walnut  Stock. — The  “Boss” 
Single  Gun  ;  30  and  32-inch  Barrel ;  10  and  12  bore. $16.50 

Iff  Sizzle-Loading  ©ouble  Gun**.  —  Iff.— 

Double  Barrel  Muzzle-Loading  Gun  ;  Twist  Barrels,  30 
and  32  incites  ;  Bar  Locks  ;  Varnished  Stock,  Checkered; 
Blued  Mountings  ;  10  to  14  bore . $11.50 

7  Iff.  H. — Heavy  Double  Barrel  Muzzle-Loading 
Shot  Guns;  Best  Twist  Barrels  ;  Bar  Locks  ;  Bitted  and 
Engraved  Mounting;  Good  Oiled  Walnut  Stock  ;  Ebony 
Ram-rod  ;  30  and  32-inch  Barrel ;  10  to  12  bore  . §17.00 


No.  404.— Remington  Double  Barrel 
Shot  ClUl.- Price  $44.60.— Breech-Loader ;  Bar  Re¬ 
bounding  Locks;  Patent  Forend  Fastener:  Walnut 
Stock;  De-carbon  i  zed  Steel  Barrels;  28  and  30-inch  Bar¬ 
rels  ;  10  and  12  boro ;  8  to  8%  lbs.  ESfThis  is  a  very 
perfect  and  most  excellent  Gun,  using  paper  or  brass 
cartridges,  that  can  be  reloaded  many  times;  two  dozen 
of  which,  and  reloader  (costing  §3.60),  and  500  printers, 
or  caps  (costing  §1).  arc  given  with  the  Gun  ;  one  of  the 
finest  guns  ever  offered  I  lie  American  sportsman,  com¬ 
bining  all  the  most  desirable  features  of  the  best  im¬ 
ported,  together  wilh  some  valuable  improvements  not 
found  witli  any  other.  Price  of  Gun,  $40.  Total,  §44.60. 
We  will  supply  it  at  this  price,  (or  will  present  the  whole 
for  44  subscriptions  at  §1.50  each).  Sent  free  of  car¬ 
riage  east  of  Missouri  River. 


No.  405.— Double  Barrel  Shot  Gun.— 

Price  $30.— Central  Fire  Breech-Loader— made  by  E. 
Remington  &  Sons.  The  same  movement  that  opens  the 
Gun,  raises  and  leaves  the  hammers  at  half-cock,  tho 
same  as  the  rebounding  locks.  Plain  Walnut  Stock; 
Case-hardened  Mountings;  Dc-carbonized  Steel  Barrels. 
An  excellent,  well  made,  sound,  serviceable  Gun  ;  28- 
inch  Barrel  ;  10  gauge  only.  We  have  only  a  limited 
number  of  these,  and  no  more  will  he  made.  While  the 
supply  lasts,  we  will  furnish  them  at  $30  each,  making 
them  tlie  best  Gun  for  this  price  now  offered,  (or  supply 
it  for  20  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each).  Sent  free  of  car¬ 
riage  east  of  Missouri  River. 

Otite.r  Guns  of  these  well-known  makers,  according  to 
style,  ttp  to  §75. 


IU  24  Iff.—  Double  Barrel  Muzzle-Loading  Shot  Gun 
— made  by  the  well-known  W.  &  C.  Scott  &  Son,  (Lon¬ 
don  and  Birmingham,  Eng.)  Finest  Twist  Barrels;  Ele¬ 
vated  Rib  ;  Fine.  Oiled  Walnut  Stock;  Well  Engraved 
Mountings;  Wide  Breeches;  Extra  made  and  fitted 
throughout,  and  in  every  way  a  desirable  Gnu  ;  30  lo  32- 

iuch  Barrels  ;  10  to  12  bore . §23.00 

Single  Muzzle  -  Loading  Guns.- No.  100.— 
Boy’s  Size,  Twist  Barrels,  Patent  Breech,  §9.00;  No.  110. 
— Men’s  Size,  Twist  Barrels,  Patent  Breech...:... §10.00 


No.  406.— Single  Barrel  Breech  Load¬ 
er  (Remington’s).— Price  §14.00.— Sixteen  gauge,  thirty, 
ttco  inch  plain  barrel,  weight  6*4  pounds.  Plainly  made, 
but  shoots  just  as  well  as  the  most  costly  carved  and  or¬ 
namented  weapons.  Can  be  loaded  and  fired  5  to  10  times 
a  mimlte ;  cleaning-rod  and  loading-stick,  accompany  the 
gun.  We  will  present  this  for  16  subscriptions  at  §1.50 
each,  (or  supply  one  for  the  price,  $14.00.)  Carriage  to  Ire 
paid  by  receiver. 


A  skilled  and  competent  man  lias  been  placed  in  charge 
of  this  department,  and  all  articles  supplied  will  ho  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  careful  examination. 

On  receipt  of  the  prices  named,  we  will  forward,  free 
of  carriage,  to  any  undress  in  the  United  States,  east  of 
tlie  Missouri  River,  where  there  is  an  express  or  freight 
office,  any  guns  ordered  from  us.  Send  for  our  Catalogue 
of  prices. 

We  present  below  some  sample  articles.  In  ordering 
guns,  etc.,  or  requesting  list  of  prices,  please  direct  to 
tlie  SpoitTMAN’s  Department,  Orange  Judd  Co.,  751 
Broadway. 

GUNS,  ETC.,  FOK  PREMIUMS. 

We  present  below  as  premiums  for  those  who  may  pro¬ 
cure  subscribers  to  tlie  American  Agriculturist,  a  list  of 
useful  articles  for  sportsmen.  Where  the  Premiums  are 
numerically  designated,  (beginning  wi  th  404),  the  number 
of  subscribers  required  to  procure  them,  is  stipulated. 
Full  information  as  to  number  required  to  secure  any 
gun,  etc.,  not  numerically  stipulated,  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  onr  Sportsmen’s  Department.  Be  sure  to 
specify  exactly  what  article  you  require,  remembering 
that  they  can  be  had  for  cash,  free  of  carriage,  east  of 
Missouri  River. 

Colt’s  Double  Barrel  Breech-Loaders. — 

In  beauty  of  finish,  quality  of  materials,  and  accuracy  of 
workmanship,  those  guns  are  unexcelled.  Each  gun  is 
thoroughly  tested  at  the  factory.  12  Gauge. 

No.  1. — Plain  Twist  Barrels,  Straight  Grip,  plain 

finish . §50.00 

No.  5. — Laminated  Steel  Barrels,  Straight  Grip, 

plain  finish .  G0.00 

No.  8.— Laminated  Steel  Barrels,  Pistol  Grip,  scroll 

finish .  75.00 

Pistol  Grip  on  Guns  Nos.  1  and‘5,  §5.00  extra.  For  10 
bore  guns,  J  10.00  extra. 

W .Sc  C.  Scott  &  Sons’  Celebrated  English 
Breeeb-Loadlers. — Breech-Loaders  of  these  makers, 
§75.00  and  upwards. 

Win.  Moore  &  Co.’s  English  Breech- 
Loaders.— 1 75  M.— Double  Barrel,  Central  Fire, 


Breech-Loading  Itifles,  Single  Shot.— 2 

IS. — Remington  Single  Shot  Rifle  ;  Breech-Loader,  No. 
2,  of  caliber  22,  32,  38,  and  44— (These  Rifles  of  38  and  44 
caliber,  can  be  had  either  Central  or  Rim  Fire).  Plain 
Sights  ;  Plain  Finish;  24-in.  Barrel;  Weights  to  6  lbs.§20 

Breech-Loading  Repeating  Stifles. — Win¬ 
chester  Repeating  "  Sporting  Rifle,”  and  for  Hunting, 
model  1873;  Length  ol  Barrel,  24  inches;  44  caliber; 

Number  of  Shots,  15  ;  Weight,  8%  lbs  . §25.00 

Hotchkiss’  Repeating  “  Sporting”  Rifle — made  by  Rem¬ 
ington  &  Son  ;  Length  of  Barrel,  26  inches  ;  45  caliber; 
uses  Government  Cartridge;  6  Shots;  Weight  8 \  lbs. ..§25 
Remington  “  Frontier”  Repeating  Rifle  ;  Plain  Wal¬ 
nut  Stock;  Military  Finish,  with  Swivels  for  Slings  ;  24- 
inch  Barrel ;  9  Shots;  a  most  convenient,  handy,  and  use¬ 
ful  Rifle  ;  45  caliber . §22.00 

Revolvers.  —  Nickel-plated  Revolver  22  caliber, 

7-shot . §1.25 

Nickel-plated  Revolver,  5-shot,  32  caliber,  Steel  Barrel 

and  Cylinder . 2.50 

Colt’s  Nickel-plated  Central  Fire  Army  Revolver,  45 

caliber . §16.00 

Forehand  &  Wadsworth’s  Nickel-plated,  Double-action 

Revolver,  Rim  Fire,  32caliber . §7.50 

Forehand  &  Wadsworth’s  Nickel-plated,  Double-action 

Revolver,  Riift.  Fire,  38  caliber . §7.75 

Smith  &  Wesson’s  New  Model,  Nickel-plated  Revolver, 

32 caliber,  5-shot,  Central  Fire . $12.00 

Smith  &  Wesson’s  New  Model,  Nickel-plated  Revolver, 

38  caliber,  5-shot,  Central  Fire . $13.50 

We  can  select,  procure,  and  forward  at  tlie  best  rates 
tlie  market  will  allow  : 

Revolvers,  all  makes,  sizes,  and  prices. 

Breech-Loaders  and  Muzzle-Loaders  of  nil  makes, 
American  and  Foreign. 

Rifles,  all  makes,  sizes,  and  prices. 

Cartridge  Bags  and  Belts;  Gun  Covers  and  Cases; 
Breech-Loading  Implements ;  Game-Bags ;  Glass  Ball 
Traps  and  Springs ;  Glass  Balls ;  Shooting  Suits ;  Powder 
Flasks;  Shot  Pouches;  Shot  Belts;  Cartridge  Belts,  for 
both  Rifle  and  Shot;  Dog  Collars;  Duck  and  other 
Decoys  ;  Targets,  etc.,  etc. 

Sportsmen’s  Goods  of  all  Descriptions.  Out-door  Games, 
Birds  iu  great  variety,  excellently  stuffed  and  mounted. 


No.  407.— Cane  Cun.— Price  $10.00.— a  most 
novel  and  effective  weapon,  which,  when  not  in  use, 
lias  all  the  appearance  of  a  fine  ebony,  or  hard-rubber 
Cane,  and  yet  it  can,  In  an  instant,  be  changed  to  a  Rifle 
(or  Shot  gun)  which  shoots  accurately  and  to  a  long 
distance  as  a  rifle  of  32-100  caliber  (or  22-100  when  pre- 


ferred),  both  being  the  same  price.  It  is 
thoroughly  made  by  E.  Remington  &  Sons. 

The  writer  has  fired  one  over  500  times  with 
great  accuracy,  and  a  considerable  distance. 

W e  will  present  one  of  either  caliber  desired, 
in  return  for  12  subscriptions  at  §1.50 
each  (or  send  one  on  receipt  of  §10.00,  including  a  box 
of  cartridges).  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  408.  —  Dog 
Call  or  Whistle.— 

Price  50 cents.— Britannia 
metal,  handsomely  orna¬ 
mented,  with  ring  attachment.  Sent  post  paid  for  50 
cents,  or  presented,,  post-paid,  to  any  present  sub¬ 
scriber  sending  us  1  new  subscripiou  at  §1.50. 


No.  409.— Seamless  Sporting  Shoes- 


— Price  $7.00.— Made 
of  English  grained 
leather,  with  broad 
Scotch  soles,  low 
heels,  with  or  with¬ 
out  hob  nails.  Sup¬ 
plied  either  in  black 
or  red,  as  desired. 
From  same  firm  as 
No.  427.  Presented 
for  8  subscriptions 
at  §1.50  each,  (or 
supplied  for  the 
price.)  Receiver  to 
pay  expressage. 


Hunting  and  Fishing  are  legitimate,  healthful  Pastimes,  when  not  carried  to  Excess. 
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No.  410. — WHITMAN  SADDLE.  No.  413. — NOVEL  FISH  BASKET.  BASKET  CLOSED. 


No.  4  1  O.  —  Tho  Whitman  Saddle.— 

Price  $18.00.—' This  saddle  is  made  on  any  of  Mie  Whit¬ 
man  trees,  Nos.  1,  2,  5,  or  6.  It  is  complete,  including 
girth  and  hooded  stirrups;  it  requires  no  padding,  as 
tile  ’ ‘  bearing  surface  ”  is  modelled  to  fit  the  horse,  and 
it  will  be  found  a  very  easy  saddle  for  the  rider,  being 
neither  too  high  or  too  low  in  pommel.  This  saddle  lias 
been  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Army,  and  other  military 
organizations,  in  this  and  other  countries;  it  can  be 
furnished  either  in  Black  or  Russet,  and  each  saddle  is 
warranted  by  the  manufacturer.  Furnished  by  the 
Whitman  Saddle  Co.,  102  Chambers  St.  N.  Y.,  who  will 
send  Illustrated  Catalogue  free  on  application,  giving 
all  necessary  information.  Presented  for  14  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price). 
Receiver  to  pay  freight,  which  is  small. 


No.  4 1  I. -Whitman’s  Halter-Bridle.— 

Price  $5.00.— Col.  Whitman’s  now  celebrated  Halter 
Bridle  has  been  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Army  as  the  Regu¬ 
lation  Bridle.  We  have  found  these  Bridles  to  be  very 
popular  premiums,  ami  offered  again  this  year.  On  re¬ 
ceipt  of  7  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  for¬ 
ward  one  of  these  Bridles,  post-paid,  (or  we  will  send  one 
post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $5.00). 


No.  4  I  2.  —  W hitman’s  Patent  Riding 
or  Driving  Sit.  —  Price  75  cenls.  —  Colonel 
Whitman’s  Improved  Riding  Bit  has  likewise  been 
adopted  by  the  U. 

S.  Army.  It  is  made 
of  iron,  with  steel 
spring  -  snaps  ,  and 
heavily  covered  with 
tin.  It  can  be  used  in 
any  bridle,  or  five- 
ringed  halter,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  for 
use  about  a  farmer’s 
stable.  We  will  pre¬ 
sent  two  of  these  bits 
on  receipt  of  2  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  (or  we  will  fur¬ 
nish  them  post-paid 
for  75  cents  each). 


No.  413.— Novel  Fish  Basket.  —  Price 

$2.50.-One  of  the  most  ingenious  and  useful  inventions 
for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  fishermen.  It  is  made 
of  water-proof  canvas,  with  strap.  The  sides  and  bottom 
are  perforated  for  draining  and  ventilation.  It  can  be 
rolled  up  when  not  in  use,  and  carried  in  a  valise  when 
travelling,  and  will  be  found  much  superior  to  the  old- 
fashioned  fish  basket.  (See  engravings.)  From  Abbey 
&  Imbrue,  48  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.  Presented  for  5  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each.  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  414.— Fishing  Tackle.— Price  $i.oo.— 
hot  No.  1.— Consisting  of  60  feet  fine  braided  oilod 
silk  line;  1  doz.  trout  hooks  on  gut,  assorted  ;  1  fine  3-feet 
gut  leader;  1  paper  trout  sinkers.  Presented  for  2  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  for  $1).  Sent  post-paid. 

Lot  No.  2. — Price  $2.00.— Consisting  of  75  feet  lino 
braided  oiled-silk  line ;  1  doz.  front  hooks  on  gut,  as¬ 
sorted;  J  doz.  superfine  trout  flies;  1  fine  3-feet  gut 
leader;  1  box  trout  sinkers;  1  bait  box.  Presented  for 
3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  for  $2.00).  Post-paid. 

Lot  No.  3.— Price  $1.00. —Consisting  of  84  feet 
braided  line,  for  bass  or  pickerel;  1  pickerel  spoon;  4 
doz.  pickerel  hooks,  on  gimp  sncTls;  £  doz.  bass  hooks  on 
twisted  gut;  2  sinkers;  1  float.  Presented  for  2  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  for  $1.00).  Sent  post-paid. 

Lot  No.  4. — Price  $2.00.  —  Consisting  of  1  fine 
braided  trolling  line,  for  Bass  and  Pickerel;  1  best  fly 
trolling  spoon;  50  feet  fine  linen  line  ;  i  doz.  pickerel 
hooks  on  gimp  enells  ;  2  doz.  bass  hooks  on  twisted 
gut;  1  fine  double  gut  leader;  2  siDkers;  I  cork  float. 
Presented  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  we  will 
supply  it  for  $2.00,  post-paid).  All  this  fishing  tackle 
is  supplied  by  IIawkes  &  Ogilvy,  800  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


No.  4  I  5.— Sleigh  Bells.-rrice  $6.oo.-This 
Premium  consists  of  a  set  oi  Nickel-plated  Bells,  on  a 
Leather  Strap,  all  of  good  qnality.  From  C.  M.  Mose- 
man&Bro.,128  Chambers  St..,  N.  Y.  Presented  for  8 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  $G).  Scr.t  freight  paid. 


No.  4  I  6.—  Horse  Brush.—  Price  $1.50.-  Made 
of  good  Bristles,  with  Leather  Back.  From  same  firm  as 
No.  415.  Presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or 
supplied  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid  in  either  case 


No.  4 1  7.— Light  Single  Harness  (Bug- 

gy),— Price  $11.00. — This  Harness  lias  2)4-inch  Saddle, 
turned  or  plated  trimmings,  breast  collar,  breeching,  and 
traces  regular  made,  one  incli  wide.  Good  bridle  with 
loop,  check,  and  winkers,  flat  reins.  From  same  firm  as 
No.  415.  Presented  lor  1 5  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
(or  supplied  for  the  price).  Sent  freight  paid. 


No.  4 1 8.— Horse  Blankets.— Price  $10.00.-- 

Made  square,  the  usual  size,  of  gray  and  striped  Woollen 
Mixture.  From  same  firm  as  No.  415.  A  pair  presented 
for  15  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  supplied  for  the 
price).  Sent  freight  paid. 


No*  4  I  9.— Dog  Collar.— Price  $1.15.— Made  of 
Fancy-colored  Leather,  Metal  Trimmings  and  Name 
Plate.  Also  Padlock  and  Key.  Sizes  from  14  to  20  inches. 
From  same  firm  as  No.  420.  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  will  secure  this,  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  price, 
sent  by  mail  post-paid,  in  either  case). 


The  next  five  Premiums  offered  are  furnished  us  by 
Hodgkins  &  Haigh,  300  Broadway,  N.  Y.  We  have  found 
(horn  so  popular  during  the  last  year,  we  again  offer  them 
for  1882.  Of  the  largo  number  which  have  been  ordered 
during  1881.  by  persons  who  obtained  subscriptions,  not 
a  single  complaint  lias  reached  us. 


No.  420.— Dog  Whip.— Price  90  cts.- Made  of 
double  twisted  leather,  patent  swivel;  can  be  rolled  up 
and  carried  in  pocket  or  attached  to  coat  or  saddle.  Pre¬ 
sented  post-paid  for  2  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  (or  for 
the  price,  90  cents). 


No.  421.-  Shot 
and  Powder  Mea¬ 
sure.  —  Price  50  cts.— 
Made  of  Britannia,  with 
ring  handle  and  slides. 
Very  convenient,  and  can 
be  readily  carried  in  the 
vest  pocket.  It  has  gauges 
for  both  powder  and  shot. 
Presented  to  any  present 
subscriber  sending  us  1 
new  subscriber  at  $1.50. 
(or  sent  post  paid,  for  50c.) 


No.  422.— Shot  Pouch.— Price  $1.25.-IIolds 
3  lbs.,  made  of  leather,  with  ring  attachment  for  belt. 
Sent  post-paid  for  2  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  (or  for 
the  price,  $1.25). 


No.  423.  —  Powder  Flask.  — Price  $1.75.— 
8  oz.,  made  of  copper,  with  patent  top  and  cord  attach¬ 
ment.  Sent  post-paid  for  3'  subscribers  at  $1.50  each 
(or  for  $1.75). 


We  Prepay  Carriage  on  Most  of  the  Premiums  this  Year. 
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No.  424.  -  Double  -  Edged  Hunting 
K  nife. “Brice  $3.00.— Made  by  Joseph  Rodgers  &  Sons, 
Sheffield,  England.  Six-incli  blade,  best  of  steel,  solid 
buck-horn  handle,  in  metal-bound  leather  case.  Intend¬ 
ed  to  be  worn  either  in  the  belt  or  pocket.  Presented 
post-paid  for  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  for  the 
price,  $3). 

No.  425.  —  Pock¬ 
et  Compass.  — 

Price  $1.25.- -A  most  valu¬ 
able  instrument.  Very 
useful,  easily  carried  in 
the  pocket.  Made  of  brass, 
open  face,  glass  cover, 
with  jewel  balance.  From 
Hodgkins  &  Haigh, 
300  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Sent 
miKt-naid  for  2  subscrio- 
lionsat  $1.50  each,  (or  for 
the  price,  $1.25).  A 
pocket  i n  st rn  men t  to 
quickly  give  the  points 
of  compass  at  all  times 
is  very  convenient.  Very  many  called  for  during  1881. 


No.  426. -Cartridge  Bag. -Price$i.50.— ' This 
elegant  Bag,  made  of  canvas,  by  Thomson  &  Sons,  301 
Broadway,  N.  Y.,  will  hold  seventy  rounds  and  can  also 
be  used  for  other  purposes.  For  2  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each,  we  will  supply  this  post-paid,  (or  supply  it 
post-paid  for  the  price). 

No.  427.— Hunting  Suit.— P>'ce  $n.oo.— 
Coat,  pants,  vest,  and  nut.  Made  of  extra  quality  duck 
(water-proof),  dead  grass  color,  equally  serviceable  for 
either  summer  or  winter  use.  We  believe  this  to  lie  as 
good  and  as  cheap  a  hunting  suit  as  was  ever  offered 
American  sportsmen.  We  will  warrant  these  goods 


to  he  all  well  made,  bnttons  riveted  on. — Rules  for 
Measurement:  Send  breast  measure  and  lengtli  of 
sleeve,  from  middle  of  back  to  wrist,  with  arm  raised  and 
bent,  for  coat;  breast  measure  for  vest;  waist  and  in- 
eeam  measure  for  pants;  size  of  bead  for  liat.  From 
Thomson  &  Sons,  301  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Presented 
for  1 3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or  supplied  for  the 
price.)  Sent  freight  free. 


No.  428.  —  Canvas  Cun  Cover,  hill 

length.— Price  $1.50.— Made  of  heavy  water-proof  canvas, 
lined  with  flannel,  with  leather  handle  and  binding. 
From  Thomson  &  Sons,  301  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Supplied 
for  the  price,  $1.50 ;  (or  presented  for  2  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each).  Sent  post-paid. 

No.  429.— Canvas  Cun  Case,  Victoria. 
Price  $1.50.— (By  same  makers)  ;  made  of  heavy  water¬ 
proof  canvas,  lined  with  flannel.  Supplied  for  the  price, 
$1.50  ;  (or  presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.) 
Sent  post-paid. 


No.  430.— Saekett’s  Plow  and  Pulver¬ 
izer. — Price  $110.00. — This  is  probably  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vance  ever  made  in  the  construction  of  that  most  import¬ 
ant  of  all  implements,  the  Plow.  At  one  operation  it 
buries  all  sods,  stubble,  and  weeds;  takes  up  the  under 
soil,  pulverizes  it,  and  sprinkles  it  over  the  buried  ma¬ 
terial — leaving  a  splendid  flue  seed-bed,  with  110  after 
harrowing  or  tramping.  Such  soil  will  produce  much 
more.  The  saving  of  labor  and  teams,  and  the  increase 
of  crop,  will  more  than  pay  for  the  implement  every  year, 


on  even  a  small  farm.  For  full  description,  send  to 
Sackett  Plow  Company,  108  Broadway,  New  York. 
We  wili  present  one  of  these  plows,  with  Riding  Seat, 
for  110  subscribers  at.  $1.50  each— and  it  is  well  worth 
working  for.  (We  will  supply  one  for  $110.00).  Receiver 
to  pay  freight. 

No.  43  I .—  Rfloore’s  Floral  Set.— A  com¬ 
plete  set  of  {Ladies’  or  Cliildren’s  Garden 

Tools,  for  cultivating  flowers,  consisting  of  a  Floral 
Hoe ,  Spade .  Fork  and  Rake.  Made  of  the  best  steel  and 
iron,  with  finely  polished  hard-wood  handles,  light,  du¬ 
rable,  and  highly  finished,  each  set  inclosed  in  a  box. 
Very  convenient  in  garden  or  greenhouse.  They  are 
useful,  pleasing  toys  for  the  little  folks.  Presented  for 


only  2  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each.  Better  get  more  sub¬ 
scribers  for  more  sets,  as  half  a  dozen  sets  or  so  will 
come  together  cheaply  as  freight.  Made  by  the  Moore 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Kensington,  Conn.  (Wo  sup¬ 
ply  one  set  for  $1.00.)  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  432.— The  Randolph  Hand  Seed 
Sower. — Price  $1.50. — For  sowing  all  kinds  of  small 
garden  seeds,  with  accuracy  and  dispatch.  It  is  easily 
operated  with  a  little  practice,  and  it  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  some  of  the  most  experienced  gardeners  and 
farmers.  Presented  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  (or 
snpplied  for  the  price).  Sent  post-paid  in  either  case. 


No.  433.— Sulphur  Bellows.— Price  $2.50. 
— By  the  use  of  this  implement  the  flowers  of  sulphur  can 
he  evenly  distributed  over  the  plant  affected  with  worms 
or  hugs,  and  likewise  mildew  on  grape  vines.  Presented 
for  4  subscriptions  of  $1.50  each,  (or  supplied  for  the 
price).  Receiver  to  pay  expressage  in  cither  case. 


Sportsmans  Comparator*, 

Gives  outlines  omsar- 

]v  two  Siuudred 
Different  WV.rks 
on  Out-Door  Spoils 
and  Pastimes.  Con¬ 
tains  nearly  One 
Hundred  Spirit¬ 
ed  Illustrations 
of  Horses,  Dogs,  fish. 
Birds, ana  Wild  Game 
generally  —  drawn 
from  life.  Elegantly 
printed,  tinted  paper- 
Seut  post-paid 
on  receipt  of  two 
3-cent  stamps. 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 
Publishers  of  all  Works  on  Field  Sports. 
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OTHER,  JOURNALS 

Combined  with  Site 

American  Agriculturist, 

AT  I£EH>UCESJ>  COST. 

In  response  to  very  many  requests  from  our  Readers, 
we  have  arranged  to  supply  some  Leading  Weekly 
Journals,  and  Monthly  Magazines,  at  the  rates  below. 
The  other  journals  will  be  sent  one  full  year  from  any  de¬ 
sired  date,  and  the  American  Agriculturist  for  1882,  (and 
to  new  subscribers  include  without  charge  the  numbers 
for  1881  which  arc  issued  afttr  the  subscriptions  arrive.) 

N.  H.— All  subscriptions  for  other  Journals  will  be 
promptly  sent  to  their  Publishers,  and  all  communica¬ 
tions  about  change  of  P.  O.  address,  missing  numbers, 
etc.,  must  be  sent  direct  to  them.  85P“  The  combined 
prices  named  below,  do  not  apply  to  subscribers  Bent 
for  our  premiums.  Fifty  cents  must  be  addod  to  the  to¬ 
tal  Club  rate  if  the  name  goes  into  our  premium  lists. 


Regular  I'rice'  We  supply 

American  Agriculturist  of  the  two. 

|  both  for 

with  N.  Y.  Weekly  Tribune . $3.50. . 

....$2.30 

“  N.  Y.  Semi-Weekly  Tribune . 

4.50.. 

....  3.20 

“  N.  Y.  Weekly  Times . 

2.50.. 

....  2.15 

“  N.  Y.  Semi- Weekly  Times . 

4.50.. 

....  3.60 

“  N.  Y.  Weekly  World . 

2.50.. 

....  2.15 

“  N.  Y.  Weekly  Sun . 

2.50. . 

.  ..  2.15 

“  Scientific  American . 

4.70.. 

....  3.95 

“  N.  Y.  Ev’g  Post  &  Nation . 

4.50.. 

....  4.00 

“  Century  (Scribner’s  Monthly).... 

5.50.. 

.  ..  4.65 

“  Scribner’s  St.  Nicholas . 

4.50.. 

....  3.75 

“  Demorest’s  Monthly . 

....  3.75 

“  Harper’s  Monthly . 

6.50.. 

- 4.65 

“  Harper's  Weekly . 

5.50.. 

.  ..  4.65 

“  Harper’s  Bazar  . 

5.50.. 

.. ..  4.65 

“  Atlantic  Monthly . 

5.50.. 

. . . .  4.65 

“  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Journal . 

2.50  . 

....  2.15 

“  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Argus . 

2.50.. 

....  2.15 

“  Boston  (Mass.)  Journal . 

3.00.. 

....  2.40 

“  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican _ 

3.00.. 

...  2.50 

“  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union . 

3.00. . 

.  ..  2.40 

“  Mirror  &  Farmer,  Manchcster,N.H. 

2.50.. 

....  1.95 

“  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press . 

3.50.. 

....  2.50 

“  Hartford  (Ct.)  Courant . 

3.50.. 

....  2.60 

“  True  American,  Trenton,  N.  J. . . . 

3.00.. 

....  2.25 

“  Philadelphia  Press . 

2.75.. 

....  2.20 

“  Philadelphia  Times . 

“  Pittsburg  Dispatch . 

3.00.. 

....  2.30 

“  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer.. 

3.00.. 

....  2.00 

“  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution . 

3.00 

....  2.30 

“  Savannah  (Ga.)  News  . 

“  Cincinnati  (O.)  Commercial . 

2.50.. 

....  2.15 

“  Cincinnati  Times . 

2.50. . 

....  2.10 

“  Toledo  (O.)  Blade . 

3.50.. 

....  2.50 

“  Louisville  (Ky. )  Courier- Journal . . 

3.00.. 

....  2.10 

“  State  Journal,  Indianapolis,  Ind.. 

2.50  . 

....  2.15 

“  State  Sentinel,  Indianapolis,  Ind.. 

2.50.. 

....  2.25 

“  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  . 

3.50.. 

....  2.50 

“  Detroit  (Mich.)  Post  and  Tribune. 

3.00.. 

....  2.55 

“  Chicago  (Ill.)  Inter-Ocean . 

2.05. . 

....  2.25 

“  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune . 

3.00.. 

....  2.30 

“  Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul . 

2.65. . 

....  2.25 

“  State  Register,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

2.75.. 

....  2.20 

“  Burlington,  (la.)  llawkeye . 

3.50.. 

....  2.55 

“  Lawrence  (Kansas)  Tribune . 

3.00.. 

....  2.30 

“  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times  . . 

3.00.. 

....  2.30 

|fe-&TTHEBESF 

430  pages,  S1.50 

J&  tMissParloa's- 

For  sale  by 

-NEW' 

ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

MCGDKBGDK 

Sent,  postpaid,  on  re- 

£  PM  jAMD- 

ceipt  of  price. 

l«AAKKEIINGl 

ESTES  &  LaURIAT, 

mSmd  rninr. 

PUBLISHERS, 

uuiub 

- 

BOSTON. 

The  Reliable  advertisements  comprise  one  of  the  Valuable  features  of  this  Voluminous  Premium  List. 
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Carl  Collectors 


1st.  BUY  SEVEW  BARS  BOB¬ 
BINS  '  ELECTRIC  SOAP  OF 
YOUR.  GROCER. 

2d.  ASK  HIM  TO  GIVE  YOU 
A  BILL  OF  IT. 

3d.  MAIL  US  HIS  BILL  AND 

your  Full  address. 

4th.  WE  WILL  MAIL  YOU 
FREE  SEVEN  BEAUTIFUL 
CARDS  IN  SIX  COLORS  AND 
GOLD,  REPRESENTING 
Shakespeare’s  “Seven  Ages  of  Man.” 
S.  3L„  cmaciii  &  c©.» 
116  §©mIi  4tli  §t.,  PMIa.,  Pa. 


Short 
^  winters, 
low  taxes,  good 
„  society,  convenient 
_  markets,  superior  schools, 
healthful  climate.  Excellent  for 

1,000,000 

x  Tobacco  Region  in  the  West  H  3  w  Y-  if"  ‘I  Nr  ^ 

Xacres  well-watered  Timber  and  Prairie  Lands 
l  MXalong  the  line  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
1  ™  \cisco  R.  R.  for  sale  at  from  S3. 50  to  S8 
&  X  per  acre  on  seven  gears1  time.  Free  trans- 
•*  u  *  \portation  from  St.  Louis  to  purchasers 
WFST\°1  land.  Send  for  maps  and  circulars. 

■  \w.h.Coffin, Land  Commissioner, 
MISSOURI  vTemple  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.J 


THE  BELLE  CITY 

Eiisilaie  &  Feed  Cutter, 

Best  Ensilage  and  Feed  Cutter 
in  use. 

Cuts  All  Kinds  of  Feed. 
Strong,  Durable.  Can  he  run  by 
Wind  Power.  It  has  no  equal. 

Send  for  Circular  and  name 
this  paper. 

DAVID  LAWTON, 

Racine,  Wis. 


Mr.  Jacobs  is  the  best  rapid  writer  in  St.  Louis  .  he  is  now 
employed  by  Richardson  &  Co.,  wholesale  druggists,  704  to 
714 North  Main  Street,  that  city.  Before  beginning  practice 
from  Gaskell's  Compendium,  his  handwriting  was  very  poor; 
he  practised  at  the  store  and  at  home  as  he  could  find  leis¬ 
ure.  The  renman's  Gazette  gives  a  sketcli  of  Mr.  Jacobs, 
with  many  others.  Sample  copies  sent  free  to  all  readers  of 
the  Agriculturist.  Address 

PROF.  C.  A.  GASSCELL, 

P.  O.  Box  1,534  New  York  City. 

““'’“Tceonr^AWYEir" 

This  Three-Shelf  Bracket  Design,  size  13x21, 
and  over  300  miniature  designs  for  Scroll 
Sawing,  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  10  cts. 
and  the  names  and  addresses  in  full  of  two 
active  scroll  sawyers.  Price  of  pattern 
alone,  15  cts.  Or  send  two  stamps  for  lilus. 
Catalogue  of  scroll  saw  goods.  I  offer  in¬ 
ducements  to  purchasers  made  by  no  other 
house.  Liberal  discounts  to  the  trade. 
State  where  you  saw  advertisement. 

A.  H.  POMEROY, 

Hartford,  Conn. 


^COIVIPLETE  FISHING  OUTFIT.^ 

A  fine  three  piece  Trout  Rod,  brass  mounted, 
9  feet  long,  Rod  Case  Fishing  Basket  with  strap, 
Brass  Click  Reel  finely  finished,  one  doz.  best 
Trout  Flies,  Fly  Book,  one  doz.  Snelled  Hooks, 
25  yards  Braided  Silk  Line,  one  yard  leader. 
•Regular  price  of  these  good,  if  sold  separately, 

_ _  amounts  to  i  offer  all  complete  for 

By  Mail,  post  paid,  These  goods  are  just  as  represented,  or  money  refunded.  Sent  on  receipt  of  price,  or  short 

distances,  C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege  to  examine.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  of  Fishing  Tackle  and  Sporting  Goods. 
P.O.Box  3207.  R.  SSMPSOM,  96  Fulton  Street,  New  York* 


33.  K.  BROWN  &  CO., 

BOSTON,  MASS., 

Hisrtat  Awarfl  ai  (inly  Mai  for  Sloe  Dresslns,  etc., 


AT  PARK  EXPOSITION,  1378. 


MANUFACTURERS 

OF  THE 

Celebrated 

Frencli  Dressinc, 

Satin  Polish. 


BEWARE  OF 

IMITATIONS. 

None  Genuine 
without  Paris 
Medal  on  every 
Bottle, 


WASHER 

The  only  perfect  self-operating  Washer  In  the  world. 
Requires  no  hand  labor.  Will  not  yellow  the  clothes  nor 
wear  or  injure  the  most  delicate  fabric.  Will  wash  anything 
from  laces  to  a  blanket,  and  will  work  in  any  boiler  or  wash 
pot.  It  has  been  recommended  bv  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  and  all  the  leading  papers  in  the  country.  We  send 
Bample  No.  1  Washer,  all  charges  prepaid  to  your  nearest 
railway  express  office  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  receipt  of  $3.50.  We  refer  to 
the  MERCANTILE  NATIONAL  BANK  of  New  York. 
Good  Agents  wanted,  both  MALE  AND  FEMALE. 
We  have  commenced  a  suit  against  the  Denton  M’l'g  Co. 
—alias  “  Denton  &  Co.,”  of  this  City  for  infringing  our  pa¬ 
tent,  and  hereby  WARN  all  persons  against  selling  or 
using  the  so-called  “Denton,”  or  “Perfect  Washer,”  as  we 
shall  hold  all  such  to  theirfull  legal  liability.  To  those  who 
are  satisfied  with  so  cheap  and  poor  an  affair,  we  will  send  a 
washer  made  of  sheet  brass  and  lead,  of  the  same  shape, 
size,  and  material  as  the  “Denton,"  or  “Perfect”  Washer, 
and  warranted  equal  to  that  in  every  particular,  on  receipt 
of  $2.00. 

Cash  must  accompany  all  orders.— Send  for  our 
illustrated  circulars  and  testimonials.  Address 
B1SSELL  M’F’G  CO., 

50  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City. 

DOUBLE  HARPOON-” 

HOUSE  HAY-FORK 

BSest  isi  tlae  “World. 
Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free. 
PENNOCK  MANUFACTURING  CO.* 
Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

'w.  So  3 fSTEllv 

IMPROVED  U&S3VERSAL 

F0EGE  PUMPS. 

These  Pumps  have  an  Increased 
stroke,  greater  power,  superior 
finish,  and  beauty  of  design. 

They  can  be  placed  in  any  desired 
position,  as  the  Working  Head 
rotates. 

The  upper  Nozzle  offers  a 
straight  water  way  through  the 
Pump,  saving  much  friction 
when  filling  a  tank.  Hose  can 
be  used  at  either  Nozzle,  if  de¬ 
sired.  A  full  assort¬ 
ment  of  these  Pumps 
constantly  on  hand, 
for  the  house,  and  for 
out-door  wells  of  the 
greatest  depth.  For 
power  and  reliability, 
these  Pumps  cannot  he  sur¬ 
passed. 

Complete  outfits  furnished  to 
order,  and  advice  given  on  all 
questions  relating  to  Water 
Supply.  Send  for  circulars. 

\V.  S.  BLUNT, 

94  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 

San  Francisco,  Cal., 

Dunham,  Carrigan  A  Co. 

Agency  for  Pacific  Coast. 

Boston,  Mass., 

A.  M.  Morton  &  Co.,  New  England  Agency. 

W.  S.  BLUNT,  94  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


I.  X.  L.  SFRIftSQ  TUC 


0-3 

2” 


3-1  3 


Affords  the  greatest  protection  to  HORSES,  Harness, 
Wagons,  Plows,  Mowers  and  Reapers.  Reliable  and  guaran¬ 
teed  as  represented.  Protect  your  Horse,  save  your  money, 
by  procuring  the  celebrated  D.  RISHER  &  CO.’S  I.X. 
L.  Spring  Tug  Link.  Ask  your  hardware  man  for  them,  or 
send  stamp  for  Circular  to  D.  RISHER  &  CO., 

79  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh.  Pa,. 
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AMERICAS*  AGRK’C  LT  URIST. 


[OoTOBRR, 


Established  1843. 


A  Guide  for  the  Garden, 


Invaluable  to  all  in- 


140  pages.  Beautifully  illustrated, 
terested  in  gardening. 

THE  AMERBCAM  CARDED 

A  beautifully  illustrated  quarterly,  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  garden.  A  package  of  Flower  Seeds  for  the  Wild 
Garden  given  to  each  Subscriber.  Only  25  cents  a 
rear.  Volume  1  (New  Series;  commenced  April,  1880. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

if.  O.  Box  41129.  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City. 

ES1'ABL1§H£D  1838. 

■A"  . 


The  subscriber  begs  leave  to  offer  a  strain  of 

VEGETABLE  AND  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

which  in  point  of  purity,  vitality,  and  superior  quali¬ 
ty,  shall  not  be  equalled  by  any.  Special  efforts  are  made 
to  furnish  Market  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  who  ap¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  good  seeds  and  whose  trade  remains 
Bteadfast.  A  trial  is  invited,  and  as  a  guide  will  mail 
Dreer’s  Garden  Calendar,  containing  complete  lists 
of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  and  Plants,  to  the 
address  of  any  one  interested  in  Horticulture. 

HENRY  A.  lYREEIi, 

SEEDSMAN  &  FLORIS'JF, 

No.  714  Chestnut  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

w.  ATuif  mm  ft  co„ 

SEEDSMEN, 

‘219  &  221  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Will  mail  free  to  all  applicants  BURPEE’S  FARM 
ANNUAL,  an  illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  the  best  Garden, 
Field,  and  Flower  Beeds  (embracing  important  Novelties), 
Seed  Potatoes,  Plants,  and  Thoroughbred  Live  Stock, 
Fancy  Poultry,  etc. 


r  n  one 

Strawberry 

CO 

L.  I.  11  tit 

Raspberry 

H 

Blackberry 

z 

oilers  one  of  the  larg- 

< 

est  au<!  finest  stocks 

v  111  I  (till 

ever  grown  in  this 

Gooseberry 

CL 

country  of 

Grape  Vines. 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  in  June  last  to  E.  P.  Roe’s 
Strawberries  by  the  N.  J.,  by  the  N.  Y.,  and  by  the  Queens 
Co.,  L.  I.  Horticultural  Societies.  This  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  were  my  stock  poor  or  mixed.  The  largest  stock  in  the 
country  of  the  Genuine  Cuthbert  Raspberry— now  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  the  best.  The  Bidwell  and  Manchester, 
Seneca  Queen  and  Sharpless  Strawberries,  and  other 
choice  new  kinds  a  specialty.  With  his  new  book,  “  Success 
with  Small  Fruits ,”  is  made  the  most  liberal  offer  ever  given 
to  the  public.  Catalogue  free.  Address, 

E.  P.  ROE,  Coruwall-ou-Hudsou,  N.  V. 

TROPICAL  AND*  SEM I  It  R  O  PICA  L  ‘ 

Fruit  plants, 

LOWERING  PLANTS, 

BULBS  AND  ROOTS.  For  Prices,  see  my  List,  which  is 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  Address, 

ARNOLD  PUETZ*  Jacksonville*  Florida. 

Seeds--Fruit 

Dorr’s  Iowa  Seeds 
ARE  PURE,  FRESH,  TRUE  TO  NAME, 
AWB>  RELIABLE, 
lit  will  PAY  you  to  send  to  C.  W.  Dorr, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  his  new 

Iowa  Seed  Manual 

Published  annually  for  free  distribu¬ 
tion.  Contains  complete  list  of  choic¬ 
est  Seeds  and  Fruits  for  Farm  and 
Garden,  with  descriptions  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  cultivation,  besides  many 
miscellaneous  articles  and  much 
valuable  information  for  all,  sent  free. 


mM  A  gy|G  HESTER 
Ivl  A  PI  STRAWBERRY. 

THE  ORE  AT  STRAWBERRY  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

It  possesses  all  the  points  desirable  in  a  Strawberry  with¬ 
out  an  apparent  fault ;  covering  all  the  ground  covered  by 
the  popular  Wilson  and  a  great  deal  beside.  A  special  cata¬ 
logue  witli  colored  plate  of  the  Manchester  ■will  be  mailed 
to  all  applicants.  A  large  and  superior  stock  of  Plants  of 
all  the  good  old  and  choice  new  varieties  of 

SSBERRIE8, 

GRAPES  AND  CURRANTS.  * 

An  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue,  giving  full  instruc¬ 
tions  and  honest  prices  free  to  everybody. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


My  new  Circular  of  the  NEW 
sorts  and  the  OLD, 

FREE  to  ALL 


SEND 

NOW. 


1  \  J  AN  -*-4  T  V  ga 

STR*WBplANTS 

information,  and  •  offers  all  kinds  of 
SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS  at  reasonable  prices. 

CEORCE  S.  WALES.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

POMONA  NURSERY. 

100  ACRES  IN  SMALL  FRUITS. 

Manchester,  Mount  Vernon,  Bidwell,  Banieht 
and  other  choice  Strawberries.  Early  Welsh, 
Queen,  Cuthbert,  and  Turner,  the  best  hardy 
Red  Raspberries.  Snyder,  Wallace,  anil 
Taylor,  the  hardiest  and  most  productive 
Blackberries.  KIEFFER’S  HYBRID 
PEAR,  handsome,  large,  good  quality, 
bears  young  and  abundantly.  “40  Years 
Among  Pears,”  “40  Years  Among  ■  Small 
either  for  15  cts. ;  both  for  25  cts.  Catalogue  jree. 

WM.  PARRY,  Parry  P.  0.,  IV,  J. 

The  best  named  varieties,  strong  plants  from  open  ground. 

Carnations,  per  lOO,  .....  §8.00 

Roses,  per  100.  -  -  -  -  §10  to  §12.00 

Also  a  full  stock  of  “  Greenhouse  Plants.” 

A  82-page  catalogue  free  to  all  aDplicants.  Address. 

W.  V.  SUED  &  CO.,  1451  St.Clair  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 


| 

Catalogue  Ol 


AiIti/mM  Of  13S1, 


Is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants.  Address. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


New  and  Rare  Winter  Flower” 
ing  Plants.— New  Fruits, 
Dutch  Bulbs,  & c. 

New  Pears,  new  Peaches,  new  Cherries,  new  Grapes,  new 
Strawberries,  &c.,  with  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit 
trees,  shrubs,  &c. 

DUTCH  BULBS.— Large  importations  direct  from 
the  leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  quality  Bulbs.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Hot-house  plants,  Dracaenas.  Crotons,  Orchids,  Winter 
Flowering  Plants,  Roses,  &c„  well  grown.  Cheap. 

Catalogue  mailed  to  applicants. 

_ J  OHS  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Trees,  Vines, 
Plants, 

Over  100  best  select¬ 
ed  varieties.  Genuine 
Stock,  at  Lowest  Rates. 
Catalogue  free. 

J.  S.  COLLINS, 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 


a 


IMMENSE  STOCK 

OF  BEST  VARIETIES 

American  Grape  Vines. 

Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Currant,  Blackberry,  and  Goose¬ 
berry  Plants  ;  also  General  Nursery  Stock,  and  Thorough¬ 
bred;  Land  and  Water  Fowls.  Prices  low  and  Stock  unsur¬ 
passed.  GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


v-xv.  s  YYYYYUYc*. 


A  beautiful  work  of  125  Pages,  One  Colored  Flower 
Plate,  and  300  Illustrations,  with  Descriptions  of  the 
best  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  prices  of  Seeds,  and  how 
to  grow  them.  All  for  ten  cents.  In  English  or  German. 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden  is  a  beau- 
tiful  work,  with  five  elegant  Chromo  Plates.  Price  50 
cents,  in  paper  covers  ;  §1  in  elegant  cloth. 

Vick's  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  is  a  gem. 
Each  number  has  a  Colored  Plate,  32  pageB  of  reading  mat¬ 
ter,  and  numerous  illustrations.  IMce  §1.25  per  year; 
three  trial  numbers  for  25  cents.  Sample  copy  free. 

VICK’S  SEEDS 

are  the  best  in  the  world,  and  are  used  by  a  million  of  the 
most  successful  growers  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables.  Send 
ten  cents  for  a  Catalogue  with  prices.  Address 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS 


W e  will  send  onr  Catalogue  for 

..  1 882 

7 Containing  a  full  and  descriptive  list  o 

FEO WER  SEEDS, 
VEGETABLE  SEEDS, 
Gladiolus,  Lilies,  Roses, 
i  , . ,  ,  Plants,  etc.  , 

l\ beautifully  illustrated  with  colored 
1 \plates ,  free  to  all  who  send  their  ' 
\addreB8.  Application  by  postal  card,1 
Amay  be  made  to  179,  181,  and  18:  / 
AMain  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
or  174  E.  Randolph  Street. 
CHICAGO, 

III. 


IH1RAM  SlBLEY&CQyil 

IROCHESTER.H.Y  &  CHICAGO. ILL?! 


FOREST  TREES. 

TREE  SEEDLINGS,  SEEDS  and  EVER¬ 
GREENS  at  lowest  rates. 

Postals  cheerfully  answered.  Prices  free. 

W.  W.  JOHNSON, 
Snowflake,  Antrim  Co.,  Mich. 


I  offer  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  vegetable  seed 
ever  sent  out  by  any  seed  house  in  America,  a  large  portion 
of  which  were  grown  on  my  live  seed  farms.  Printed  direc¬ 
tions  for  cultivation  on  each  package.  All  seed  warranted 
to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to  name :  so  far,  that  should  It 
prove  otherwise,  I  will  rehll  the  order  gratis.  The  original 
introducer  of  the  Hubbard  Squash,  Phinney’s  Melon,  Marble¬ 
head  Cabbages,  Mexican  Corn,  and  scores  of  other  vegeta¬ 
bles,  I  invite  the  patronage  of  all  who  are  anxious  to  have 
their  seed  directly  from  the  grower,  fresh,  true,  and  of  the 
very  best  strain.  New  Vegetables  a  specialty. 

Catalogues  free  to  all. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass, 


E.  &  0.  WARD, 


PRODUCE  COMMIS¬ 
SION  MERCHANTS. 
(established  1845.)  Send  'for  Circular  of  Great  Value, 
giving  full  instructions  for  shipping 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  and  PRODUCE. 
No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

liel.,  Irving  Rational  Bank,  New  York  City. 


It  is  manifest  that  from  GOOD  SEEDS 
ONLY  can  Good.  Vegetables  be  obtained. 

The  character  of  LANDRETHS’  SEEDS 
has  been  substantiated  beyond  all  question. 
They  are  the  STANDARD  for  Quality. 
Over  1500  acres  in  Garden  Seed  Crops 
under  our  own  cultivation. 

Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  them  in  original 
sealed  packages,  or  drop  us  a  postal  card  for 
prices  and  Catalogue. 

Wiolesale  trade  prices  to  dealers  on  application. 
Founded1784.  DAVID  LAWDRETH  &  SONS,  2 1  and  23  S.  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia* 
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AMERICAN  AURIC  ULT  URIST. 
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Grass,  Clover, 


and 


Forest-Tree 

[AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN.] 

CATALOGUES  (English  or  German  edition),  Free. 
Henry  Nungesser,  Seed  Merchant,  83  Ave.  D,  New  York. 

Baker’s  “A.  A.” 

AMMONIAl'ED 

SUPER,  PHOSPHATE, 

A  strictly  pure  article,  which  can  be  used  on  any  crop  with 
splendid  results. 

COMPLETE  MANURES 

For  EACH  CROP,  containing:  the  necessary 
PLANT  FOOD  it  requires.  Also 

Agricultural  Chemicals, 

GROUND  BONE, 

GUARANTEED  STRICTLY  PURE. 

Onr  Circular  containing  facts  Interesting  to  Farmers, 
furnished  on  application. 

H.  J.  BAKER  &  BRO.  215  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR  PAMPHLET. 

These  Fertilizers  are 
ODOR  LESS, 

and  modified  for  each  crop,  j 
Cheaper  and  more  easily  applied  ; 
than  stable  dressing,  free  from  weed  ; 
seeds  and  clean  to  handle. 

Our  Eavsn  Dressing  cannot  be  ! 
excelled  by  any  in  the  market. 


The  best  improvement  ever  made  in  HAND  PLANTERS. 
They  are  fully  warranted  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Circulars,  with  term9  to  agents,  sent  free, 

WALLACE  FISK,  South  Byron, 

Genessee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Victor  One-Horse  3  anJ  5-hoed  Grain  Drills 

for  sowing  Whent  in 
Standing  Corn,  or 
Wheat,  Rye,  Bar¬ 
ley,  Oats,  Rice,  Cow 
Peas  in  fallow  ground. 
The  5-hoecl  can  be  made  ad¬ 
justable  so  as  to  drill  corn  in 
rows  13  to  17  inches  or  27  to 
34  inches  apart.  The  Victor 
Drill  Is  also  used  for  plaut- 

_  ing  Cotton  In  two  rows.  The 

5-hoed  Drill  is  adjustable  for  different  widths.  Send  for  Cir¬ 
culars  to  EWALD  OVER,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Manufact’r. 

Gardner’s  Railway  Pitching'  Apparatus. 

Consisting  of  Grappling 
Fork,  Carrier,  Pulleys,  etc. 
This  Fork,  Car,  etc.,  has 
been  sold  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  with  the 
greatest  success.  It  has  won 
its  way  amid  the  greatest 
competition  of  Forks  and 
Carriers,  and  is  without 
doubt  the  best  Hay  andGrain 
Unloadermade.  Everyfarm- 
er  should  send  for  a  circular 
now.  E.  V.  R.  Gardner  &  Co.,  Westtown,  Orange  Co..  N.  Y. 

THIS  IS 

THE  _ 

Machine  that  beat  the 
BlrdscUs,  Monitor,  Jr., 
and  the  Ashland  Clover 

Hullers  in  a  scientific  test 
at  the  Toledo,  0.,  Fair,  Sept. 
15th  and  16th,  1880,  in  the 
presence  of  80,000 Farmers 

i  n,^  , ..  and  Treshermen  of  the  West. 

Committee's  Report  mailed  free.  284  Victors  sold  last  year. 

HAGERSTOWN  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  MFG.  CO. 
State  where  you  saw  advertisement.  Hagerstown,  Md. 


Allen’s  Planet  Jr.  Silver  Medal 

Hand  Seed  Drills  and  Wheel  Hoes 

We  are  sure  that  very  many  Farmers  and  Gardeners  imagine  the  finely 
finished  Tools  we  offer  in  our  Illustrated  Catalogues  are  of  little  use  or 
importance  to  them,  but  in  this  they  are  greatly  mistaken. 

LET  EVERY  ONE,  whether  interested  much  or  little  in  working  the  soil,  send  NOW  for  our  carefully  written 
Catalogue,  and  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  can  afford  to  do  without  the  aid  of  one  or  more  of  our  inventions.  It 
will  pay  FARMERS,  who  grow  anything  which  has  to  be  planted  or  cultivated,  to  study  our  Horse  Tools.  MARKET 
GARDENERS,  who  have  acres  upon  acres,  on  each  of  which  our  Double  Wheel  Hoe  will  save  its  cost  yearly,  to 
examine  the  merits  of  our  fine  Garden  Implements,  and  every  one  who  has  even  a  small  family  vegetable  garden,  to  read 
closely  just  wliat  the  Firefly  Hoe  and  Garden  Plow  will  save  them  in  time,  labor,  and  money. 

"WE  ARE  THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS 

of  this  class  of  implements  in  the  world,  our  Catalogue  is  free  to  all,  and  we  want  all  Cultivators  of  the  soil  to  read  and  be 
convinced  that  we  do  not  make  a  single  tool  as  a  plaything,  to  be  bought  only  by  the  rich,  but  that  every  one  of  them  is  a 
practical  all-day  tool,  made  expressly  to  save  the  time  and  labor  of  the  hard-worked  tillers  of  the  soil. 

S,  L.  ALLEN  &  00.,  Manufacturers,  229  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

KISSENA  NURSERIES. 

PARSONS  &  SONS  CO.,  Proprietors, 

[LIMITEP.]  7  * 

FLUSHING,  N.  Y.,  (Near  New  York  City.) 

Price  Lists  Furnished.  FREE.  Large  New  Descriptive  Catalogues  sent  post-paid  ou 
receipt  of  three  3-ceut  postage  stamps. 

NEW  WHITE  GRAPE  DUCHESS ! 

Also  PRENTISS, POCKLINGTON, LADY  WASHINGTON, LADY, VERGENMES, 

JEFFERSON,  BRIGHTON,  MOORE’S  EARLY,  DELAWARE,  WORDEN,  etc. 
!T*liTUQ(7RV  f'DCPf*  fl U  B fl  TAYLOR,  Wachusett’s  Thornless,  SNYDER, 
by  9  rl»S:n  9  ■  Untub'  UH9U|  Sharpless,  BIDWELL,  etc.;  Kieffer’s  Hybrid 
and  other  Pear  Trees;  CHERRY:  PLUM ;  PEAC !H :  CHAMPION  QUINCE;  Lee’s  Pro¬ 
lific  Black,  and  other  CURRANTS,  GOOSEBERRIES,  and  a  general  assortment  of  Fruit 
and  Ornnmental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Climbing  Vines,  ROSES,  Seeds,  Bulbs,  etc.,  at  low  rates. 

'  igue  and  Price-List  free.  Address  II.  S.  ANDERSON, 


Descriptive  Catalogue 
Successor  to  Fabdey  &  Anderson 


Cayuga  Lake  Nurseries,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 


MATTHEWS’  11,11 

The  Standard  of  America. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen 
and  Market  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  to  he  the  most  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  in  use.  Send  for 
circular.  Manufactured  only  by 

EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 

LEFFEL’S  IMPROVED 

TURBINE  WATERWHEEL. 

Over  8,000  in  use. 

Adapted  for  any  Fall  of  Water. 
FURNISHING  THE  LARGEST  AMOUNT 
OF  POWER  FOR  THE  WATER  USED. 

No  more  Economical  Water 
Wheel  ever  made. 

Send  for  new  Illustrated  Wheel  Book. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
SPRINGFIELD,  O., 

or  110  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y. 

I M  PHOVK!) 

BOSS  SICKLE  GRINDER. 

Simple,  Light  and  Strong. 

No  complicated  Gearing.  One 
man  can  do  the  work  of  two,  and 
turnout  abetter  job.  The  winner 
of  First  Premium  wherever  exhi¬ 
bited.  Send  forlllustratcdCircular 
and  Special  Discounts  to 
Powell  &  Douglas,  Waukegan,  Ul. 


TheProfit 

FASSnS  1IOILEH 

Is  simple,  perfect,  and  cheap;  the 
BEST  FEED  COOKER;  the 
only  Dumping  Boiler:  empties  its 
Kettle  In  a  minute.  Over  3.500 
in  use.  Send  for  circular. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO., 
Batavia,  ill. 


ENSILAGE 


Ross  Giant  &  Little  Giant 

CUTTERS. 

For  Ensilage  ani  Large  Stock  Raisers. 

OF  IMMENSE  SIZE,  WEIGHT, 
STRENGTH,  AND  CAPACITY. 

Guaranteed  the  Best  Cutter  for  the  Business. 

Send  for  Circulars  to 

E.  W.  ROSS  &  CO., 

FULTON,  N.  Y. 


TO  KEEP 
IT 

SWEET 


CIDER 


or  prevent 
Secondary 

FERMENTA¬ 

TION. 


USE 


IMPROVED  PRESERVING  POWDER 

It  does  not  impair  the  taste  or  flavor,  is  thoroughiy 
reliable  and  absolutely  harmless  to  the  human  system. 

Send  35  cts.  for  a  sample,  forwarded  free  ;  sufficient  for 
40  gallons.  One  pound,  sufficient  for  8  Bbls.,  $1.50,  re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  charges,  or  $1.80  by  mail,  prepaid.  Price 
lower  in  larger  quantities. 

W.  ZINSSER  &  CO.,  197  William  St.,  New  York. 
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Mill  Manufactory 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Srist  Mills  of  French  Bwhr  Stone. 


Portable  Mills  for  Farmers,  eto.  18  Sizes  and  Styles. 
Over  ‘2,000  In  use.  $80  and  upwards.  Complete  Mill 
and  Sheller  $95.  A  boy  can  grind  and  keep  in  order. 
Adapted  to  any  kind  of  suitable  power.  Complete  Flour¬ 
ing  and  Corn  Mills.  ALL  SIZES.  Send  for  Pamphlet 
No.  28. 

KOBDTKE  &  MARMON  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

BIS  GIANT  FEED  MILL, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Miller. 

The  only  practical  Feed  Mill 
made.  The  only  Mill  crushing 
corn  and  cob  made  with  cast-steel 
grinders.  Grinds  faster,  and  does 
a  greater  variety  of  work  than 
any  Mill  of  similar  price.  If  we 
fail  to  prove  the  above  statements, 
we  will  give  you  a  Mill  free.  Send 
for  proofs,  report  of  trials,  and 
challenges.  Don’t  be  deceived. 

Manufactured  by 
„„  J.  A.  FIELD  &  CO., 

8th  and  Howard  Sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

If  A  KRI  SON’S 

STANDARD  GRINDING  MILLS. 

FOR  STEAM,  WATER, 
WIND,  HORSE,  OR 
HAND  POWER. 
Possessing  great  capacity, 
and  warranted  durable  and 
economical. 

Send  for  new  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Address, 

Estate  of 

EDW.  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

GET  THE~iSiF“ 


The  grinding  parts  are  steel.  They 
take  less  power,  are  more  durable, 
simple,  and  cheap.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue, 

W.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  Manufrs.  of  Celebrated  Union  Horse  Power,  etc. 

Ragan’s  Power 


CIDER  PRESS 

$100.00, 

AND 

Victor  Power 

Apple  Grinder 

$35,00. 

EWALD  OVER, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TAYLOR  1,  2,  AM)  4-IIORSE  POWER. 

Runs  Feed  Mills,  Feed 
Cutters,  Shelters,  Efo 
vators,  Churns,  Saws 
Pumps, etc.  Overhead 
out  of  dirt  and  snow 
Simplest,  cheapest 
best.  Dealers  in  Ma 
chines  of  all  kinds. 
Send  for  circulars  to 
TAYLOR  HORSE 
POWER  COMPANY. 
First  Premium  everywhere.  23  South  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


LATEST  IMPROVED 


Machines  for  Threshing 

AND  CLEANING  GRAINS. 

MACHINES  FOR  SAWING-  WOOD. 

Patented,  Manufactured,  and  Sold  by 

W.  Cfl  LVY*8  SONS, 

MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  Vt. 

48-page  pamphlet  free.  Address  as  above. 


Send  for 
Descriptive 
Catalogue 


UNION  RAILWAY 

HORSE  POWER 

Threshers  and  Separators. 

These  Powers  are  guaran¬ 
teed  to  produce  more  power 
with  less  elevation  than  any 
other  Railway  Power. 

WM.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO„ 
2101  Germantown  Ave„ 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Also  manufacturers  of  the 
PREMIUM  FARM  GRIST 
MILL. 


HEEBNER’S 

HORSE  -  POWER ! 

WITH 

PATENT  LEVEL  TREAD 

AND 

SPEED  REGULATOR, 

Union  Feed  Cutter,  Circu¬ 
lar  and  Drag  Sato  - Machines. 

We  challenge  the  world  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  Power  Thresher  and 
Cleaner  that  will  do  as  much 

work  with  as  little  labor  for  the  _ 

horse  as  our  Patent  Level  Tread  Power  and  Little  Giant 
Thresher  and  Cleaner  will  do.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Pa. 

K  E  JME  F> 9  S 

MANURE  SPREADER 


Pulverizer, 


A  NEW  FARM  IMPLEMENT,  EQUAL¬ 
ING  THE  MOWING  MACHINE. 

For  particulars  and  Illustrated  Circular,  address, 

KEMP  &  BURPEE  M’F’G  CO., 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

‘^OLSTBBlKUNSS  'pbBPAEli'"  WAGONST' 

Made  of  Best  Oil  Tempered  Steel. 

The  ONLY  RELIABLE  Bolster  Spring  in  Use. 


Simple  and 

Satisfactory. 

They  save  largely  from  wear  and  tear  in  every  part  of  the 
Wagon.  They  remove  all  necessity  for  a  Spring  Seat  They 
convert  a  common  Lumber  Wagon  into  a  Spring  Wagon, 
making  it  equally  comfortable  for  from  one  to  twenty  persons. 
They  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Growers.  They  are  suited  to  all  makes  and  sizes  of  Farm 
Wagons,  and  can  be  attached  by  any  one.  They  make  the 
cheapest  and  easiest  riding  Spring  Wagon  in  the  market. 
These  Springs  have  been  in  practical  use  for  over  four  years, 
and  are  a  pronounced  success.  No  Teamster  or  Farmer  can 
afford  to  be  without  them.  We  want  Agents  everywhere. 
Send  for  description  and  prices,  and  mention  this  paper. 

SEMPLE  &  BiRGE  MFG.  CO.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

HtTREKA  IKON  HOOFING-  CO., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


CURRIER’S  PATENT  ROOFING, 

19  EAST  SECOND  ST.,  CINCINNATI. 


CHAMPION  WINDMILL, 

Perfectly  Self-Regulating ! 

The  Cheapest  and  most  Effective 
power  in  the  world  for  Pumping 
water  for  stock.  Irrigating  purposes, 
supplying  house  and  fountains  with 
pure,  fresh  water,  etc. 

All  our  Mills  are  fully  warranted, 
and  are  equal  to  any  mill  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  all  respects,  and  superior  in 
very  many.  With  our  printed  instruc¬ 
tions,  any  one  can  set  them  up.  We 
are  also  Manufacturers  of  the  Or 
al  and  only  Genuine 
STAR 

WOOD  PUMP 

with  Porcelained  Iron 
Cylinder,  Tubing, Aque-  . 
duct  Pipe  from  1)4  to  5  I 
in.  bore,  Shatswell’s  | 

Patent  Door  and  Win¬ 
dow  Screen,  the  Boss 
Sickle  Grinder,  etc. 

Sold  by  the  trade  gen¬ 
erally  throughout  the 
country.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue. 

Agents  wanted  for 
unassigned  territory. 

Powell  &  Douglas, 

Waukegan,  Ill. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL 

SO  TEAKS  X£T  TJSE. 


GUARANTEED 

Superior  to  any  other  make. 

17  Sizes-1  to  40  H.  Power 
Adopted  by  U.S.  gov. 
at  forts  and  garrisons 
and  by  all  leading  R. 

R.  Cos.  of  this  and 
other  Countries. 

Also,  the 

Celebrated  IX  L  Feed  Mill, 

which  is  Cheap,  Effective  and  Durable.  Send  for 
Catalogue  “  A  ”  and  Price  List.  Address, 


C.  I  Wind  Bag,  fan;  go.,  tore,  III, 

Cr©fU9s  Improved 

IRON  WIND  ENGINE, 


Manufactured  by 

E.  C.  LEFFEL, 

Also  Dealer  in  Pumps, 
Tanks,  Pipes,  Corn  Shellers, 
Corn  Grinders,  Power  Con¬ 
verters,  with  both  Lever  and 
Rotary  Motion  Applied  to 
Wind  Mill  Power, and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Wind 
Engine  Machinery. 

Send  for  Circular. 
SPRINGFIELD,  O. 


THjEi 

Watertown 

WINDMILL 

THE  BEST  IN  USE 
■Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  A 

H.  H.  BABCOCK 
&  SONS, 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 


the  mOM  TURBINE 

WIND  EMC! WE. 

STRONG. 
DURABLE., 

Best  in  the 

WORLD. 


BUCKEYE  Force  PUMP 

i  NEVER  FREEZES  in  VINTER. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

MAST,  FOOS  <Sc  CO., 
SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

Send  for  Price-List  and  Circulars. 


THECILPIN 


SULKY  PLOW, 


MQ&IKSLXLft. 

The  acknowledged  Standard  ofMerit 

wherever  Sulky  Pi  owb  hue 

known.  Over  30  goo  mace  ih 
FIVE  YEARS.  Do  NOT  BE  TALKED  INTO 

BUYINC  ANY  OTHER  TILL  YOU  KNOW 

the  Gilpin.  Send  for  Cata¬ 

logue. 

DEERE  Sl  COMPANY,  Moline,  III. 
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“A.  B. 

CORN 


c. 


AND 


Har  Cntte 


[Superior  to 
any  in  the 
Market. 

Send  for  Circtjlab. 

A.B.Coin&Co., 

197  Water  St., N.Y. 

Everything  for  the 
Farm.  An  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  with  Beat 
Implements  and  Ma¬ 
chines,  by  mail,  10c. 


SAlEffi  IKON  WORKS,  SALEH,  N.  C.  g 

C.  A.  HEGE.  'i 

Peopkietob.  7 
Manufacturers  of 

CIRCULAR 
SAW 

MILLS.  ^  The  Simplest, 

,  Cheapest,  Best,  and 
,  Most  Accurate.  With  Hege’s 
^  Improved  Universal  Log  Beam, 
Rectilinear,  Simultaneous  Set  Works, 
and  Double  Eccentric  Friction  Feed. 

MEDAL  MACHINES.' 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 


First  Premiums  at  all  Competitive  Trials. 

Kailway,  Chain  anil  .Lever  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Threshers  and  Shak¬ 
ers,  Clover  Hollers,  Feed  Cutters,  Eagle 
Horse  or  Hand  Dump,  Ithaca  and  Centen¬ 
nial  Steel  Tooth  Horse  Rakes,  Corn  Culti¬ 
vators,  Horse  Pitchforks,  Shingle  Ma¬ 
chines,  Straw  Preserving  Rye  Thresh¬ 
ers,  Portable  Steam-Engines,  Cider 
and  Wine-Mills  and  Presses,  Dog 
and  Pony  Powers,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


A  HEW  AHO  VALUABLE  IMPLEMENT. 

The  Siliey  Spriiii  Tooth  Harrow. 

By  attaching  our  Broadcast  Seed-Sower  to  the 
Harrow,  the  Seed  can  be  sown  and  harrowed 
in  one  operatiou.  _ _ 

La  Dows  JoliiteJ  PnteiM  &  SmootMug 

DISC  HARROW. 


© 
S 

** 

p 

£ 

22 

» 

* 

NH. 

s 

ft" 

Send  for  circular  and  price  list.  Manufactured  by 

WHEELED  8i  fVJELICK  CO., 

Albany,  N.  Y„  for  tbe  United  States. 


3s 

J 


be 

3 


Bookwalter  Engine. 

These  Engines  are  Made  Expressly  for  Service. 

They  are  adapted  to  furnish  power  for  running  all  kinds  of  light  machinery,  such  as 
PRINTING  PRESSES,  Cider  Mills,  Threshing  Machines,  Wood  Saws,  Turning  Lathes,  Corn 
Shelters,  Cotton  Gins,  or  pumping  water,  in  fact,  any  and  everything  needing  a  handy,  eco¬ 
nomical  power,  at  a  very  small  cost.  Theybuint-  '  '  '  "  ’ 


any  kind  of  fuel,  and  can  be  easily  managed 


j  3  Horse  Power  Engine. 
14 ^  “  “  *•  . 


.$240 
.  280 


O'A  Horse  Power  Engine. 
BA  1  ”  ‘  » 


.$355 
.  440 


.  DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  READ 

OUR  GUARANTEE  AND  CONDITION  OF  TRIAL. 

To  all  purchasers,  we  guarntee  our  Bookwalter  Engines  to  be  well  and  sub¬ 
stantially  made ;  to  be  safe,  simple,  durable,  and  complete  in  construction ;  to 
work  well,  and  give  the  full  power  claimed  when  properly  attached  and  man¬ 
aged.  We  make  the  above  guarantee,  and  will  sell  on  the  following  conditions, 
viz.:  Will  give  the  purchaser  the  first  30  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  Engine  to 
give  it  a  fair  and  satisfactory  trial ;  and,  in  case  the  Engine  fails  to  fully  come  up 
to  our  guarantee,  we  will  take  back  the  Engine ;  refund  every  dollar  received  on 
the  Engine ;  providing  the  purchaser  returns  the  Engine  to  his  nearest  railroad 
station,  and  leaves  it  subject  to  our  order  by  tbe  close  of  said  30  days’  trial. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FOR  1881,  SENT  FREE. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  CO., 

110  LIBERTY  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


MINNESOTA 


CHEF 


BEST  THRESHER  ON  WHEELS 

Is  not  a  Vibrator  nor  an  Apron  Machine. 

Is  wonderfully  simple  and  admirably  perfect  in  its 
threshing  and  separating  qualities.  Saves  all 
the  grain,  and  cleans  It  ready  for  market. 
Runs  easily,  is  constructed  durably,  is  finished 
beautifully,  is  the  most  economical,  least  expen¬ 
sive,  and  most  satisfactory  machine  in  the 
market.  Will  handle  wet  grain  as  well  as  dry. 
Has  no  equal  in  threshing  flax  and  timothy,  thresh¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  both  as  well  and  nearly  as  rapidly 
as  wheat,  and  requires  no  change  except  the  sieves. 
Has  more  square  feet  of  separating  and  cleaning  sur- 
face  than  any  other  machine  made,  and  can  not  he 
overloaded.  Is  both  over-  and  under-blast.  Our 
CLOVER  HULLING  ATTACHMENT  is 
new  and  very  desirable,  does  the  work  rapidly  and  well. 

SEPARATORS  of  the 
Various  sizes  fitted  for  Steam  or 
Horse-Power,  as  desired. 

The  El  ward,  The  Pitts, 
and  The  Woodbury  Horse-  | 

Powers,  as  made  by  us,  are 
not  surpassed  by  any  in  the  1 
market. 


MINNESOTA  GIANT  ENGINE 

For  straw,  wood,  or  coal  fuel:  has  a  cylindrical 
return  flue  boiler,  making  it  safe  from  explosions 
and  economical  m  fuel.  Its  cylinder  is  7j^xl2. 

We  also  make  the  Stillwater  Farm  Engines 
Nos.  lO  and  12,  having  fire-box  return  flue 
boilers;  the  No.  10  for  wood  or  coal  fuel;  the  No.  12 
for  straw,  wood,  or  coal  fuel.  All  these  Engines 
are  made  and  finished  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
and  Traction  Attachments  can  be  furnished 
With  any  of  them  if  desired. 

For  Price-List  and  Circulars ,  address 

SEYMOUR,  SABIN  &,  GO. 

Manufacturers,  Stillwater,  ftllnn* 


THE  MASSIUJI  PONY  MILL 

STRICTLY  PORTABLE. 


Supplies 


IOO  Sold 


long  felt  want. 

Ninety  Bays. 

Every  owner  of  a  Farm  Engine  located  in  moderately 
timbered  country  can  find  profitable  employment  the 
year  round  by  purchasing  one  of  these  Mills. 

Every  owner  of  a  timbered  lot  is  interested  in  having 
one  of  these  Mills  in  his  neighborhood.  No  more  haul¬ 
ing  logs  to  mill.  All  the  waste  saved. 

Write  for  Circulars  and  Price  Lists,  and  address  of 
nearest  Agent.  [Name  this  Paper.] 

KUSSELL  &  CO*,  Massillon,  0. 


The  Old  Reliable  Manufacturers 


Of  Stationary  anil  PortaWe  Engines, 

Circular  Saw  Mills,  Pony  Saw  Mills. 

Merchant  and  Custom  Flouring  Mills  built  on  the 
Jones’  Improved  Gradual  Reduction  System  of 

Milling.  Portable  French  Burr  Grist  and  Feed  Mills,  etc. 

Have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  Shops  in  the 
United  States.  Catalogue  free. 

COOPER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Mt.  Vernon.  Ohio. 


SMTTHE’S  PATENT 


WIRE  FENCE  NAIL 


Admitted  by  those  who  have  used  them  to  be  the  best  thing 
made  for  fastening  Wire  Fence,  being  infinitely  superior 
to  the  ordinary  Staple,  and  of  the  same  weight.  Drives 
into  Hard  Wood  as  well  as  into  Cedar  Posts  without  crip¬ 
pling.  Farmers  give  them  a  try !  Railroads  use  your  old 
ties  for  posts  !  We  make  a  nail  long  enough  to  go  into  the 
Sound  Wood.  Ask  your  nearest  dealer  for  them,  or  address 
the  sole  manufacturers, 

WAREHAM  NAIL  CO.,  I 
^Edtrar  liobtiiHOii,  Prop.  ) 


So.  Wareham,  Mass* 


POWER 

CIDER 

PRESS, 

with  double  PlatformGrater. 

Elevator,  and  full  line  of 
Cider  Mill  Supplies.  Send 
for  Catalogue.  Address 

BOOMER  &  B0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO., 

Syracuse,  N,  Y..  or 
N.  Y.  City  Office. 

_  15  Park  It  ow. 

The  Largest  Stump  Machine  Works 

m  THE 


The  Chamberlin  Screw 
twelve  years  test  has 
over  all  others  by  its 
strength  and  durabili- 
cheapness  and  ease  in 
Stumps.  We  now 
wrought  iron  Screws 
build  small 
screw  for 
snags,  &c. 


Stump  Machine  after 
proved  its  superiority 
great  exhibition  of 
ty,  combined  with 
pulling  all  classes  of 
furnish  Machines  with 
when  desired,  also 
Machines  with  wro’t 
pulling  Small  stumps, 


We  Manufacture  II  Different  Sizes. 

For  reduced  prices,  &c.,  address 
The  CHAMBERLIN  M’F’G  CO.,  Olean,  N.  Y 
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BREECH-LOADING 

SPORTING  RIFLES 

and  SHOT-GUNS. 

Above  is  a  cut  of  our  new  style  GAlLi.ER.ir  PISTOL,,  which  is  now 
used  in  all  the  large  GalEeries  and  by  all  the  noted  Stage  Shots, 

Our  Shooting  Gallery  Rifle  is  the  Favorite  Everywhere. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE. 

i.  STEVENS  dk.  CO.,  Box  855,  Chicopee  Fails,  Mass. 


The  Maynard  Rifles  and  Shot-Guns. 

NEW  OFF-HAND  1  TARGET  RIFLE,  MODEL  OF  1881. 


PRICES  REDUCED, 


WITH  PISTOL  GRIP  STOCK,  TIP  STOCK, 
AND  SWISS  BUTT  PLATE. 

For  Hunting  and  Target  Practice,  at  ail  ranges, 
the  “MAYNARD”  more  completely  supplies  the 
wants  of  Hunters  and  Sportsmen  generally,  tlian  any  other  Rifle  in  the  world, 
as  many  barrels  can  be  used  on  one  stock;  and  for  accuracy,  convenience,  durability, 
and  safety,  is  not  excelled.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  describing  the  new  attachment 
for  using  rim  and  centrc-Cre  ammunition. 

MASS.  ARMS  COMPANY,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


MEffWIN,  KULBEStT  &  CO’S  AUTOMATIC  REVOLVERS 


38  and  44  Oalilire. 

CUT  SHOWS 


Pocket  Army,  44  Cai.  Win. 


Wo  call  special  attention  to  our  Pocket  Army. 

In  its  construction  the  best  materials  and 

highest  known  state  of  the  art  have  been  applied.  For  precision,  pene¬ 
tration,  poise,  compactness,  beauty  of  outline,  and  general  conven¬ 
ience,  IT  HAS  NO  L.QUAL.  The  crested  form  of  the  handle  permits 
it  to  be  of  less  size  than  any  arm  of  this  calibre,  the  lines  of  recoil  and  resistance  are 
closer  together,  a  more  firm  and  natural  grasp,  and  much  greater  leverage  are  given  to  the 
hand,  all  of  w-hich  tends  to  resist  the  upward  throw  of  the  barrel  in  firing.  To  separate  the 
■ame,  barrel  and  cylinder,  (for  cleaning,)  and  re-assembling  them,  requires  no  tool. 

Address:  Merwin,  Hulbert  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 


Lowest  prices  ever  known 
on  Breeds  -  Loaders, 
Rifles,  and  Revolvers, 

OUR  $15  SHOT-SON 

|  at  greatly  reduced  price. 

'  Send  stamp  for  our  New 
Illustrated  Catalogue  (C) 

P. POWELL &SON,  238  Main  Street,  CINCINNATI,  O. 

RESEAT  YOUR  CHAIRS. 

The  Fibre  Chair  Seat,  leather 
finish  (brown,  green,  or  maroon), 
may  be  fastened  to  any  chair  with 
carpet  tacks  or  brass-head  nails. 

Price,  up  to  16  in.,  30c.  17  or  18  in., 

42c.  Sent  by  mail,  fitted,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  paper  pattern  with  price 
and  6c.  postage  per  seat.  Small 
sample  for  3c.  stamp.  Strong  and 
handsome.  Nails,  10c.  per  Seat. 

Harwood  Chair  Seat  Co., 

24  Wushingtou  St.,  Boston. 

Sold  by  the  Trade. 

For  Buildings. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Made 
also  into  Carpetings,  Rugs,  etc.  Send 
for  circular  and  samples. 


Felt  Ceiling 

for  rooms,  in  place 
of  plaster. 

Felt  Carpeting, &c. 

Send  for  samples 
and  price  list- 

C.  J.  FAY, 
Cnnidcu,  N.  J. 


Rnpertus  Celebrated  Single  Breech-loading  Shot  Gun,  at 
$12  up.  Double-barrel  Breech-loaders,  at  $20  up.  Muzzle 
and  Breech-loading  Guns,  Rifles,  and  Pistols,  of  most  ap¬ 
proved  English  and  American  makes.  All  kinds  of  sport¬ 
ing  implements  and  articles  required  by  sportsmen  and  gun 
makers.  Colt’s  New  Breech-loading  Double  Guns, 
at  $5©  up— the  best  guns  yet  made  for  the  price.  Send 
stamp  for  price-list. 

JOSEPH  C.  C 
712  Mar 
Mention  this  paper. 


GRUBB  &  CO„ 
rket  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MUTH’S 


HONEY  EXTRACTOR 

AND 

UncaDPing  Knife. 


The  Extractor  is  made 
of  all  metal  and  will 
last  a  life-time.  Every 
Bee  keeper  should  send 
for  my  circular  giving 
details  regarding  the 
care  of  bees,  and  how 
to  get  the  most  Honey. 


C1IAS.  F.  JUTH, 

No.  976  Central  Av,,  Cincinnati,  0, 


WELL  BORING, 


ARTESIAN  WELL 
DRILLING  &  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PROSPECT- 
„  ING  MACHINERY, 
nnd  how  to  use,  is  fully  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recommended 
by  the  4 ‘  American  Agriculturist 99  in  the  November  Number  1879: 
Page  465.  Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  worked  by  man,  horse  or 
steam  power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer. and  very  profitable.  Can  get  good  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells.  Send  for 
illustrated  price-list  and  terms  to  Agents.  Address, 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co.,  29  Eose  Street,  New  York,  V.  3.  L. 


Alabastine ! 

For  finishing  Walls  and  Ceilings,  is  the  most  valuable  mate¬ 
rial  known.  It  is  far  superior  to  Kalsomine,  and  more 
economical.  It  is  a  valuable  discovery,  and  its  merits  as  a 
wall  finish  are  unequaled.  It  is  the  only  natural  or  durable 
finish  for  Walls.  It  willpay  you  to  send  for  sample  card 
and  testimonials  to  SEELEY  BROS.,  32  Burling  Slip, 
N.  Y.  City,  Or,  Averill  Paint  Co.,  177  East  Jackson  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago  ;  132  East  River  St.,  Cleveland  ;  19  Federal  St.,  Boston 
or,  M.  B,  Church,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Why  Go  West? 

When  good  land,  unequalled  healthy  climate,  every  luxury 
of  Land  and  Sea,  and  the  advantages  of  refined  Society 
first-class  Schools,  Churches,  Railroads,  Telegraphe,  and 
Daily  Mails,  are  within  12  hours  of  Boston,  and  less  from 
the  other  Great  Market  Cities  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Can 
be  had  at  prices  that  warrant  success,  on  accommodating 
terms,  and  in  large  or  small  tracts. 

The  Great  Garden  Farm  Lands  of  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
with  Soil  unsurpassed,  Pure  Soft  Water,  Mild  Winters, 
Favorable  Seasons,  Producing  Grains,  Fruits,  Vines, 
and  Flowers,  and  the  Waters  abounding  with  the  most  de¬ 
licious  Fish,  Oysters,  Clams,  and  Terrapin.  Special  ad¬ 
vantages  oflered  Colonists  and  new  Settlers. 

For  Illustrated  Book  enclose  3c.  stamp  to 

J.  T.  BUDJ),  Land  Agent, 

p„  W.  &B.  R.  R.  Depot.  Wilmington.  Del.. 

HOMEY  BEES. 

We  have  something  new  which  every  per¬ 
son  interested  in  Bees  or  Honey  should  see. 
Don'tjail  to  send  for  our  Illustrated  Circu¬ 
lar.  We  sell  everything  used  in  advanced 
Bee-keeping. 

L.  C.  ROOT  &  BRO-, 
Mohawk,  N.  Y. 


TIBE  «S»B»K^'ISESITI 

DOUBLE  BUGGY. 

Instantly  changed  from  a  neat  Buggy  into  a  roomy  4  pas¬ 
senger  Carriage.  Entirely  new  principle.  No  rattling  or 
shaking.  No  half-and-haff  look  about  it.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  price  list.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

THE  OPPENHEIM  M’F’G  CO. 


and  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices. — Views  illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  lor  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges ,  Schools ,  Churches , 
Sunday  Schools ,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  Send  stamp 
for  116-nage  illustrated  Catalogue. 

AlcALLISTEIi,  MTg  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y 


and  stereopTICONS 

<|Pu8Uc,$u  N  day-school  >  hom  e  exhibitions. 

LLIGAM 


AGENTS 

WE 

WANT 

YOU 

MOW. 


EVERYWHERE  nnd  at  all 
times  you  can  make  from  $25  to  $50 
per  week  selling  our  combined 
TOWEL  RACK  AND  WALL 
PROTECTOR. 

Something  entirely  new  and  sells 
readily.  Circulars,  with  colored 
lithograph,  sent  on  application. 

PAGE  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Cleveland,  O. 


ffor  Ml  DM  UMsyMaafe 

9  HI  ■  w* uu I!  Simplest,  lightest  running.. 
JJ  dfe  Does  most  work  with  least  fatigue.  Winds 
^  the  bobbins  without  running  the  machine.. 

Largest  shuttles.  With  proper  usage  will  not  skip  stitches^ 
or  break  needles.  Easily  kept  in  order.  Most  durable  and 
best  mechanism.  Easily  learned,  easy  to  work,  easy  to  sell.. 
Agents  Wanted.  Madison  Machine  Co.  923  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 
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Patented  in  Europe,  America 
Dated  in  U.  S. 


Africa,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
July  8d,  1877. 


A  highly  concentrated  liquid  for  dipping  or  washing  NHIIEEI**  cattle,  horses,  dogs,  pigs,  fowls,  &c.  Killing  TICKS,  lice,  fleas,  maggots, 
all  insects  and  internal  parasites.  Curing  SC  A.  IS.  foot-rot,  mange,  sores,  wounds,  preventing  scratching  and  pulling,  promoting  the  growth  of 
wool  and  flesh,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  never  fails  and  is  fast  superseding  all  others  in  every  country  in  the  world. 

One  Gallon  makes,  “Dip”  for  200  Sheep  for  Ticks,  and  for  at  least  50  Sheep  for  Scab. 

Does  not  require  heating,  nor  any  preparation.  Simply  add  Cold  water,  and  it  is  ready  for  use ;  is  self-mixing,  easily  applied,  and  always  effeotive. 
Usable  in  full  fleece  or  when  shorn,  and  stifsly  applicable  in  W  In  ter.  Is  of  a  warm,  and  protecting  nature,  and  does  not  wash  off  in  stormy  wea¬ 
ther.  Makes  the  skin  soft  and  loose,  the  wool  cleau,  lustrous  and  silky,  and  developes  that  bright  bloom  so  much  prized  by  fiockmasters.  Increases 
flesh.  Repays  cost  four  times  over.  Profitable  to  dip  sheep  twice  a  year  .even  when  free  from  Scab  or  Lice.  It  is  used  in  all  sheep  growing  coun¬ 
tries  and  causes  wool  to  6ell  for  4  cents  more  per  lb.  Harmless  to  animal,  person  or  clothing  and  available  for  internal  use,  being  positively  non- 
poisonous  and  non-corrosive.  Its  high  concentration  renders  ic  easy  and  cheap  to  transport.  It  is  superior  to  any  other  a*  Dip”  in  all  respects,  having 
every  good  quality  without  any  disadvantage  whatever,  and  the  cost  is  less.  It  is  also  a  remedy  for  “fly”  or  “screwworm,”  and  a  sown-seed  protector. 

CHEAP,  HARMLESS,  CLEAN,  PLEASANT,  CONVENIENT,  RAPID,  INFALLIBLE. 

Used  in  Government  Dipping  Stations,  New  Zealand.  Awarded  “  Diploma.”  of  “  New  England  Agricultural  Society,”  and  “  Special  First  Pre¬ 
mium  ”  at  “  Pennsylvania  State  Fair.”  Endorsed  by  “ American  Agriculturist."  “Rural  New  Yorker  "  Henry  Stewart,  Esq..  N.  J.,  author  of  “  The 
Shepherd's  Manual"  H.  J.  Chamberlin.  Esq.,  Texas,  and  many  other  leading  authorities.  E’rice  $2  per  gall.  Shipped  in  Barrels,  Drums, 
and  Gallon  Cans, by  the  Sole  Manufacturers’  Wholesale  and  Retail  Agent,  (specially  here  from  England  on  this  business). 

ALFRED  MITCHELL,  234  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A.,  (P.  O.  Box  5  I  7). 

Prospectus,  containing  testimonials  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  mailed  free.  Mention  thiB  paper.  Agents  Wanted. 


.Only  Double  Ring  Invented. 
CHAMPION 

Hog  Hinger, 

RINGS  AND  HOLDER. 

No  sharp  points  in  the  tiesh  to 
cause  irritation  and  soreness,  as  in 
case  of  rings  that  close  with  the 
joints  in  the  flesh,  and  produce 
soreness  of  the  nose. 

The  Champion  Hog  Holder  speaks  for  itself  In 
- tS,  " 


Only  Single  Ring  Ever  Invented  That 
Closes  on  the  Outside  of  the  Nose. 

Brown’s  Elliptical  Ring 

And  Triple  Groove  Hog  and  Pig  Ringer. 

This  is  the  only  Single  Ringer  ever  invented 
that  closes  on  the  outside  of  the  nose.  It 
overcomes  a  serious  defect  in  all  triangular 
and  other  rings  which  close  with  the  joints 
together  in  the  flesh,  causing  it  to  decoy  and 
to  keep  the  hog’s  nose  sore, 
the  above  cuts. 


CHAMBERS,  BERING  <fc  QUINLAN,  Exclusive  Manufacturers,  DECATUR,  ILL. 


T 

THE  KING  OF  DRAFT  HORSES. 


HE  PEOPLE  HAVE  PROCLAIMED— 

THE  CLYDESDALE 


C  25 
-  -9 

a 

M 


VOUNG 

WELLINGTON." 

N?ILC4. 


POWELL  BROTHERS, 

Spkingboro,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa.  The  most  extensive  im¬ 
porters  in  America  of  CLYDESDALES,  the  best  breed  of 
Draft  Horses  in  the  World.  Have  the  largest  and  finest 
collection  on  the  American  Continent,  and  others  on  the  way 
from  Scotland. 

Also  breeders  of  Trotting-Bred  Roadsters,  and  im¬ 
porters  and  breeders  of  Holstein  and  Devon  Cattle. 
Catalogues  sent  free.  Correspondence  solicited.  Mention 
American  Agriculturist. 

HARNESS. 

A  Good,  Substantial  Single  Harness. 

Hand-made,  full  nickel-plated  for  $13  50.  Call  ami  see 
or  send  for  sample.  Also  a  complete  assortment  of  RIDING 
SADDLES,  BRIDLES.  CARRIA  GE  ROBES  and  DUST¬ 
ERS,  HORSE  CLOTHING  and  NETS. 

C.  B.  SMITH  &  CO„  40  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

ECONOMY  WASHER  CUTTER. 

(Pat.  July  15, 1879). 

Cuts  Washers 
of  Leather  or  Rub¬ 
ber  for  carriages, 
wagons,  mowing 
machines,  and 
small  machinery, 
from  p2  to 5  inches 
in  diameter.  The 
best  and  cheapest 
Washer  Cutter 
made.  Sent  by  1 
mail,  prepaid  to  ' 
any  address,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  50  cts. 

Liberal  discount 

WILLARD  BROS.  &  BARTLEY, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


to  Agents. 


CHEESE  FACTORY 

APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Boilers  and  Engines,  Vats,  Gang  Presses,  etc., 
etc.  Everything  used  in  making  Cheese  and  Butter. 

Send  for  circular.  JOHN  S.  CARTER, 

(Successor  to  G.  B.  Weeks),  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

L.  E.  RANSOM’S  BUTTER  COLOR. 

Free  from  chemical  or  caustic.  It  will  not  color  the 
cloth  on  the  tubs  nor  the  butter-milk.  Harmless  as  butter. 
Address  for  circulars  and  terms, 

L.  12.  RANSOM, 

34  Maiden  Lane,  New  "York  City. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 


University  of  tie  State  of  New  York. 

141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October, 
each  year.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  A.  LIAUTARD,  M.D.V.S., 

Dean  ol  the  Faculty. 

NOVELTY  INCUBATOR. 

I  offer  this  as  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  best  Incubator  in 
the  market.  Costing  less  than  3  cts. 
per  day  for  oil.  Hatches  80  to  90  per 
cent  almost  surely.  Holds  100 
Eggs.  Price,  $30.00,  ready 
for  shipment. 

Also  NOVELTY  HYDRO¬ 
MOTHER.  Price,  $8.50, 

ready  for  shipment.  Circulars  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  on  application. 

A.  G.  ATKINS,  Orange,  N.  J. 

UNCOLN  pATENT 

Channel  Can  Creamery. 

includes  a  perfect  refrigerator  box. 
Deep  Setting  Perfected  without  Ice. 

Gets  ail  the  Cream  in  less  than  ten 
hours  with  ordinary  well  or  running  water, 
or  in  two  hours  with  ice  water,  with  less  than 
'A  the  ice  called  for  by  any  other  process. 

Special  attention  given  to  fitting  out  large 
creameries. 

AGENTS  WANTED.  Send  for  circular. 

WM.  E.  LINCOLN,  Warren,  Mass. 


A  Cure  for  Foot  Rot. 

Best  &  Cheapest. 


Bucli an’s  Cresylic  Sheep  Dip  prevents  and. 
cures  the  scab  and  all  parasitic  diseases  of 
the  skin. 

Buell an’s  Cresylic  Ointment  is  CERTAIN 
DEATH  to  the  Screw- worm  or  Grub. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars. 


“  BUCHAN’S  CARBOLIC  DISINFECT¬ 
ING  or  ANIMAL  SOAP  No.  11,” 

This  Soap  is  a  necessity  to  every  one  owning 
a  domestic  animal. 

Removes  Fleas  from  Dogs,  cures  Scurf  and  “  Mange,” 
Saddle  Galls  on  Horses,  and  all  Skin  Diseases.  Eradicates 
bad  odors,  and  makes  the  coat  clean  and  glossy.  Flics  will 
not  trouble  animals  washed  with  this  Soap.  Insects  on 
Poultry  completely  destroyed,  by  sponging  with  a  weak 
solution.  Will  be  found  very  effective  in  washing  Harness, 
removing  quickly  the  accumulated  grease  aud  dirt,  leaving 
the  leather  in  a  favorable  condition  for  oiling. 

None  genuine,  unless  stamped 

KIDDER  «fc  LAIRD,  Sole  Proprietors, 

83  John  St.,  New  Y'ork. 

THIS  NEW  SHEEP  DIR 

Little’s  Chemical  Fluid. 

(Patented  in  U.  S.  July  3,  1877.) 

The  cheapest  and  best  Dip  of  the  day  :  is  fast  superseding 
all  others.  Is  so  simple  in  its  application,  cold  water  only 
required,  one  gallon  of  the  Fluid  to  one  hundred  of  water. 

Increased  growth  and  improved  quality  of  the  wool  more 
than  pays  cost  of  the  Dip. 

Price  per  gallon,  $1.80 :  10  gallons  and  upwards  (adding 
50c.  for  dray  with  can  to  Depot)  at  $1.60. 

Send  stamp  for  U.  S.  testimonials  to 

T.  W.  LAWFORD,  Gen’l  Agent, 

No.  296  E.  Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 

The  Globe  f  asloari 

Is  Still  the  Best. 


ATTENTION! 
The  Improved 

UNION  CHURN. 

o 


It  is  Warranted  to  be 
all  right.  You  run  no 
risk  in  buying  one. 

Send  for  Circulars  with  full 
details  of  either  or  both  these 
articles  to  the 
UNION  MANF’G  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


IRectanguIar  andpTJTTT)'|lTf( 
[Square  BOXuIlUllrlij 

.Cheapest  and  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures  and  always  reliable. 
Seven  sizes  of  eacli  kind  made. 
Also  three  sizes  eacli  of  the  Lever 
and  Eureka  Butter  Worker. 
Curtis  Improved  Factory  Churn. 
Mason’s  rower  Butter  Worker ; 
will  work  6,000  Ihn.  a  day.  All 
goods  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  Agents  wanted.  Cor¬ 
nish  &, Curtis,  Ft.Atkinson.Wis. 


T^cted8 butter  color 


*ASK*F0R* 


It  Gives  Butter  the  gilt-edged  color  the  year  round. 

Thousands  of  Dairymen  say  IT  IS  PERFECT.  Used! 

DationalDiploma  at  N.  Y.  Dairy  Fair.  Ask  your  druggistormerchantforit;  or  write  toask  what  It  is,  what 
It  costs,  whouseslt,  where  to  get  it.  WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  Burlington,  Vt. 


The  largest  Butter  Buyerarecommendflts  use, 
id  bv  allthe  best  Creameries.  Awarded  the  Inter- 


*  US  EAfONLYifTH  I  SJfT  HE  ^FIR  STRAND  OfTH  E 
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Get  The  Standard. 


THE 


in  "Definitions, 
JE5  JC4  K3)  J.L  tion,  Etymolog 


/N  Tprfl  WEBSTER’S  UNABRIDGED, 
VT£lA  containing  118,000  Words, 
3000  Engravings,  four  pages 
Colored  Plates. 

New  Edition  contains  4600  New 
Words  and  Meanings,  and  a 
New  Biographical  Diction- 
ary  of  over  9700  Names. 

Pronuncia- 
_y,  Synonyms, 
Tables.  Best  for  FAMILIES 
and  best  for  SCHOOLS. 
Publishedby  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  most  practical  and  easy  selling  book  out  is  our 

OBJECT  TEACHING 

STOCK  DOCTOR 

The  diseases— their  cause,  symptoms,  and  remedies,— the 
breeds,  breeding,  training,  care,  etc.,— of  Horses,  Cattle, 
Sheep,  Swine,  Poultry,  and  Bees.  A  complete  ency¬ 
clopedia  for  every  farmer  or  stock  owner.  By  J.  R.  Man¬ 
ning,  M.  D.,  V.  S.  Over  1000  pages  ;  over  400  illustrations  ; 
2  superb  charts,  showing  how  to  tell  the  age  of  horses 
and  cattle.  Our  solicitors  are  meeting  with  big  success, 
because  people  will  buy  a  book  that  will  save  them  money. 
If  you  want  a  profitable  business  and  valuable  territory 
free,  address  at  once  for  full  particulars, 

HUBBARD  BROS.,  723  Chestnut  St ,  Philadelphia. 

A  BOOK  OF  RARE  ORIGINALITY,  ENTITLED 

PRACTICAL  LIFE- 

The  great  problem  solved.  The  individual  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  from  the  age  of  responsibility  up  to  maturity,  in 
regard  to  EDUCATION.  HOME,  SOCIETY, 
ETIQUETTE,  AMUSEMENTS,  DBESS, 
UOVE,  MAREIACIE,  BUSINESS,  <&«$.  How 
Bread- Eaters  are  to  be  Bread-  Winners.  The  volume  abounds 
in  aphorisms,  striking  thoughts,  rare  information  and  in¬ 
tense  common-sense.  Full-page  colored  plates— EACH 
ONE  A  GEM.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

Send  for  Circular,  full  description,  terms,  &c.,  address, 

3.  C.  MeCUKPY  Sc  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ANY  PERSON  of  either  sex  whose  time  is  not  fully 
occupied  during  the  fall,  winter, or  spring,  can  find  lucrative 

EMPLOYMENT 

for  spare  .momenta  by  taking  an  agency  for  our  popular 
books,  we  are  constantly  publishing  new,  desirable,  and  at¬ 
tractive  works,  and  make  liberal  oners  to  agents.  Send  for 
latest  catalogue  and  inducements.  AMERICAN  PUB- 
LISHING  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  I^EW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  BROADWAY. 

Fifty-Sixth  Semi-Annual  Statement, 

Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company 
on  the  First  Day  of 

JULY,  1881. 

CASH  CAPITAL,  .  $3,000,000.00 

Reserve  for  Unearned 

Premiums,  .  .  .  1,898,678.00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid 

Losses,  ....  210,724.29 

Net  Surplus,  .  .  .  _1 ,758,627.03 

CASH  ASSETS,  .  $6,866,029.32 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

NEW  ENGLAND 

COISEEYATOEY. 

The  Largest  ;Mu  sic  School  in  the  World  ! 

Tuition  $15.00,  with  collateral  advantages  amounting  to 
125  hours  of  musical  instruction  In  a  quarter.  English 
branches  and  library  containing  8,000  Volumes  on  Music 
fees.  Pupils  may  now  register.  Send  for  calendar. 

E.  TOURJEE,  Music  Hall,  Boston. 

Jlev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D. 

.  A.  H.  Stephens, 
and  others 
recommend 
them. 

Send  for  circular  to 

FOLDING  CHAIR  CO.  New  Haven  Conn?8 


\/  E  1  D  ELI  A  IV/I  ST  Neatly  printed  on  50  all  New 
I  UU  It  IM  r\  IVI  C.  style  Gold,  Silver,  and  Floral 
Chromo  Cards  in  fancy  type,  and  sent  by  return  mail  for  10c. 
(warranted  to  be  worth  double  this  amount  or  money  re¬ 
funded).  Agents  Wanted.— Large  Book  of  Beautiful 
Scrap  Pictures,  Fancy  Chromos,  and  Imported  Cards  and 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Fast  Selling  Novelties  sent  for  40c., 
worth  $1.00.  Printers  supplied  with  Blank  Cards  at  lowest 
jobbers  prices.  Send  Stamp  for  Price  List.  Address,  Clin¬ 
ton  Bros.,  Steam  Card  Manufacturers,  Clintonville,  Conn. 

sp  Genuine  French  Chromo  Cards. 

EL-.  si  M  Beautiful  Imported  Designs,  no  2  alike,  name 
“MEa  si  H  printed  neatly  on  for  10  cents,  post-paid, 
a  Is  il  Hundreds  of  Thousands  of  these  cards  sent 
YSF  'M?  through  the  mails  in  the  last  four  months  without 
any  complaint  about  the  quality  of  them. 

50  Styles  of  ottier  cards  on  hand,  a  new  Price  List,  just 
out,  of  all  the  latest  i  ' 
promptly. 


tOt  vCtl  tin  Ull  UuliU)  U  Uv  TV  JL  AAvv  _j3. J .. LJ  I  ,  J  uou 

est  styles  sent  with  each  pack.  Orders  filled 
WINSLOW  &  CO.,  Meiidau,  Ct. 


B  ^CHROMO  CARDSUamTneaHy’rlrmVdZ 

ff  jja  y  them  for  10c.  Agents  Sample  Book  containing 
■  MM  samples  of  our  Finest  Bevel  Edge  and  Chromo 
M  la  ra  cards,  25c.  12  Beautiful  Bevel  Edge  New 
§3  Tear  Cards  for  1882  with  your  name  on,  15c.  For 

“  a  club  of  10  names  we  send  an  elegant  Gold-plated 

Ring  as  a  Premium. 

STEVENS  BROS  <fc  CO.,  Northford,  Conn. 


CARDS  IOO  for  IO  Cents. 


„  _  BEAUTIFUL  CHROMO  CARDS,  Elite, 

SEB  Peerless  Imperial,  Sea  View,  Cupids,  Moss  Rose 
EL-,  ji  Bud,  etc.,  10c.,  6  packs  50c.  25  Fun,  Flirtation, 
IPra  tq  M  Escort,  etc.  10c., (4  packs  25c.)  12  New  Tear  Cards 
_  l|  |  15c.  Samples  of  Gilt  Bevel  Edge  Cards,  includ- 
ing  all  the  latest  styles,  Sentiment,  Swiss  Floral, 
German  Motto,  Embossed  Cupid,  etc.,  10c.  Large 
variety  of  advertising  cards,  5, 10, 15,  and  20c.  per  set.  Agents 
complete  Sample  Book,  25c.  Address 

ROVAL  CARD  CO.,  Box  21,  Northford,  Conn. 

BEAUTIFUL.  €ARD8o 

40  Lovely  New  Styles,  Floral  Paneled,  Hand  and 
Bouquet,  Chromo  Cards,  with  name  10c. 

-  Club  of  11  One  Dollar.  25  Illustrated  Flirtation, 
Fun,  and  Escort  Cards,  10c.  13  Packs  $1. 

8  Sets  of  fine  Advertising  Cards  for  Card  Collectors,  10c. 
Agents  Complete  Sample  Book  25c.  Address 

FRANKLIN  P’T’G  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

_  Elegant  “  New,”  no  two  alike,  Chromo  Visit- 

S5  dSK* ,  Cards,  with  name,  10  cents.  Warranted 

fifm  §1  Prettiest  and  Best  Pack  sold.  Agents  wanted. 
SB  g|L.  JONES  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y.  These  Cards 
AAg  Ej  are  true  to  “Nature.”  They  are  not  printed 
m  ou  paper,  but  good  card  board.  The  designs 

—  are  Birds,  Flowers,  MottoeB,  Rose  Buds,  Horse 

Shoes,  Acorns,  Oak  Leaves,  Hand  Bouquets,  etc.  We  had 
these  Chromos  engraved  for  our  own  trade,  and  warrant 
every  pack.  Agent's  Commission,  25  per  cent. 

FOR  C0LLECT0RS- 
SO 

New  Style  Fun  and  Flirting  Cards,  Best  out,  10  cts.  per 
pack.  Send  25c  cts.  and  get  a  Sample  Book  of  Elegant  Visit¬ 
ing  Cards  and  Embossed  Pictures  and  Illustrated  Price-List 
of  Scrap  Books,  Authors,  Boys’  KniveB,  Skates,  Albums, 
Jewelry,  Spoons,  etc.,  etc.  Address, 

_ CLINTON  &  CO.,  North  Haven,  Ct. 

LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED, 

To  sell  our  Sea.  Shell  Photogeaph  Frames,  Card  Receiv¬ 
ers,  made  from  27  varieties  of  woods,  cards,  etc.  Sendstamp 
for  circulars.  Your  name  neatly  printed  on  60  Gold,  Floral, 
etc.,  Cards  for  10  cts.  20  Imported  Chromos,  beauti¬ 
ful  designs  of  Hands,  Flowers,  etc.,  10  cts.  Agents’  Outfit, 
10  cts.  Agents’  Sample  Book,  containing  samples  of  all  our 
different  styles  of  cards,  sent  for  20  cts. 

TUTTLE  BROS.,  North  Haven,  Conn. 

10,090  Agents  Wanted,  ft&SSMSJ 

able  Visiting  or  Calling  Cards,  with  name  printed  on. 
Agents’  Book,  containing  all  the  latest  and  best  styles  of 
cards  with  terms,  etc.,  25  cts.  Boys  and  girls  make  lots  df 
money  selling  cards.  We  offer  Elegant  Premiums  for 
orders.  Try  our  pack  of  50  Elegant  Rosebud,  Gold,  and 
Flora]  Chromo,  Motto,  Ocean  Shells,  Birds,  Marble,  etc., 
name  on,  10  cts. 

JETNA  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford,  Ct. 

TIE  STAR  POINTING  CO., 

Northford,  Ct.  (Established  1876) . 

Wishes  to  inform  the  public  that,  with  their  facilities,  they 
can  furnish  all  kinds  and  styles  of  Fashionable  VisitiDg  and 
Address  Cards,  with  name  neatly  printed,  as  low  and 
promptly  as  any  other  concern.  We  Want  More 
Agents.  Our  Book  of  Samples  sent  for  25c.,  with  Price- 
List,  etc.  Try  our  pack  of  50  Chromos,  10  cts.  Address  as 
above.  _ 

isjsbsi  A  JJ~>,  (Cl  Beautiful  New 

J  fl  CAKJL)b,  Scrbfh 3 Juvenile 
Jv  W-Jy  Scenes,  Pansies,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Moss 
*  Roses,  American  and  Foreign  Wild  Flowers. 

Shells  of  the  Ocean,  Birds,  etc.  Your  name  printed  on  all 
70  for  only  10c. 

Send  25c.  for  Agent's  Sample  Book  of  latest  Styles  of 
Imported  and  Bevel  Edge  Cards. 

G.  A.  SPRING,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

_  50  New  Chromo  Vi9iting  cards.  No 

Gfflk  g  two  alike,  10  cts.  Samples  of  25  sets 

Sa  a  m/a  a®,  Fancy  Advertising  Cards  15c.  Agents 
PI  “01  ||  fj  I  Kj"  Sample  Books  25  cts.  Cards  of  all 
D  (Jr!  ail  kinds.  Send  3  ct.  stamp  for  price  list 
ibi?  SUa  §5  sSvS  and  samples.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
■w  spaa  a  WH  -w  teed_  25  £llrtation  cards  10  cts.  25 

Scroll  Cards  10c.  E.  D.  GILBERT,  P.  M.,  Higganum,  Ct. 

JUST  TRY  A  SAMPLE  ORDER. 

Agents  in  every  City  and  Town  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  to  take  or¬ 
ders  for  our  elegant  lines  of  Visit¬ 
ing  and  Address  cards,  including 
Gilt,  Bevel  Edge,  Chromos,  and 
Plain  White,  also  Chromo  Business  Cards,  in  great  varie¬ 
ties.  Send  25c.  for  a  book  containing  samples  of  all  our 
cards,  return  envelopes,  order  sheets,  terms,  etc.  Try  one 
pack  of  50  (New  Chromo  Cards.  No  2  alike,  name  on  10c. 

WISE  &  CO.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


NKW* BEAUTIFUL  Chromo, 
niatr  Motto,  Bevel.  Gilt-Edge, 

Imported  Embossed  &  Hand  painted 
Floral  Cards.  ALL  the  latest  and 
best  Styles,  no  2  alike  10c.  jjj  Ele¬ 


gant  Assorted  Cards,  New 


and 


Rich  designs,  extra  fine  board,  name  neatly 
printed  in  fancy  type,  10c.  A  Book  contain- 
■  all  our  Samples  pnpr  for  a  club  of  10  namee 
Address  CARD  **  KLL, MILLS  ,  Northford,  Ct. 


WHY  NOT? 


Send  10c.  for  50 
Motto,  Boat  Chro¬ 
mo,  Silk  Bow, 
Horse  Shoe,  etc.,  Cards,  in  a  neat  case,  with  your  name  neat¬ 
ly  printed,  making  one  of  the  best  packs  ever  sold  for  10c. 
Agents  wanted.  We  offer  the -best  of  terms.  Send  for  our 
Sample  Book,  price  25c.,  containing  all  the  best  selling 
cards.  No  trouble  in  taking  large  orders.  Our  Cards  give 
satisfaction.  Testimonials  received  every  day. 

- - -  , 


Address 


F.  W.  AUSTIN,  Fair  Haven,  Conn. 


50 


Chromo  Cards 
with  name. 
Mixed  Chromo' 


10® 


A  /AExtrafineChro-1  /V  - 
•  -tv/  mo  with  name lU1' 
Si  K  Floral  Bird 


A  Mixed  Chromo  "1  £>  K  Floral  Bird  T|  r\„ 

4LUSnowfl.  Motto  A  U1'*  Chromos  AO® 

6)AElite,  Peerless'S  /A  „  •£>  (T  Gilt  Edge  T  A, 
AilHChronio, large AO v,  withnameAU®' 

1  Q Bevel  Edge  "|  1  (i Bevel  Edge  /V- 

JL  with  name.JLdJ  X  —J  turned  corners  JL  O  C  • 
fl  Bevel  Edge  Cards  with  your  name  and  Photograph 
X  ^50c.  (Send  Picture).  Book  of  Samples,  25c. 

STAR  CARD  CO.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 

CiliSB  AGENTS  WANTED. 

We  offer  agents  the  very  best  inducements  to  canvass  for 
our  cards.  Agents  experience  no  trouble  in  selling  our 
cards,  after  once  showing  our  samples. 

Please  sent  20  cts.  for  Agent’s  Outfit,  which  Include  our 
book  of  samples  of  the  latest  styles  and  most  beautiful  cards 
you  ever  saw. 

Full  particulars  and  an  elegant  sample  Chromo  Free. 

AMERICAN  CARO  CO.,  West  Haven,  Conn. 


C 1*^  If-  ■v  i-  .  « 
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CHAFFEE 


LORD’S  PRAYER  ! 

We  will  teach  you  this  style  of 

toy  matt  or  personally  for 
and  guarautee  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Situations  pro. 
cured  for  pupils  when  com¬ 
petent.  Send  for  Circular. 
BELL,  Oswego,  W.  t  • 


THE  AMERICAN  PIANO, 

SQUARE,  GRAND  and  UPRIGHTS  at....®290 
KEY-STONE  ORGAN,  nearest  approximation 

to'the  Pipe  Organ,  full  size,  10  stops .  $90 

Rep.  Organ  and  Piano  stools. . . . .  $2.10 

I®”  Send  for  Circular. 

DICKINSON  &  CO.,  Box  456,  N.  If. 

A  GENTS  WANTED  1Ue- 

ting  Machine  ever  Invented.  Will  knit  a  pair  of 
Stockings,  with  heel  and  toe  complete,  in  20  Minutes. 
Will  also  knit  a  great  variety  of  fancy  articles,  for  which 
there  is  always  a  ready  market.  Send  for  Circular  and 
Terms  to  The  Twombly  Knitting  Machine  Co.. 
409  Washington  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


STANYAN’S  Pat.  Bread  Mixer  and  Kneader. 

See  description  in  Agriculturist  for  January,  1881.— No.  1, 
taking  two  to  three  qts.  of  flour,  $3.00.  No.  2,  taking  three  to 
four  qts.  of  flour,  $2.25.  No.  S,  taking  four  to  six  qts.  of 
flour,  $3.50.  DUTCHER  TEMPLE  CO., 

Money  Order  Office,  Milford.  Mass.  Hopedale,  Mass. 


PATENTS 

We  continue  to  act  as  Solicitors  for  Patents,  Caveats, 
Trade  Marks,  Copyrights,  etc.,  for  the  United  States, 
Canada,  Cuba,  England,  France,  Germany,  etc.  We 
have  had  tiiirty-tive  years  experience. 

Patents  obtained  through  us  are  noticed  in  the  Sci¬ 
entific  American.  This  large  and  splendid  illus¬ 
trated  weekly  paper,  $3.20  a  year,  shows  the  Progress 
of  Science,  is  very  interesting,  and  has  an  enormous 
circulation.  Address  MTJNN  &  CO.,  Patent  Solici¬ 
tors,  Publishers  of  Scientific  American,  37  Park 
Row,  New  York.  Hand  book  about  Patents  sent  free. 


RAY’S  Patent  SUN 
SHADE  and  Umbrellas. 

Easily  adjusted  to  the  body, 
leaving  arms,  hands,  and  head 
free.  A.  sure  protection  to  all 
prosecuting  their  work  or  play 
exposed  to  sun  or  rain,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Comfort  and  En- , _ 

durance  that  it  renders.  It  will  prevent  a  large  percentage 
of  sickness  and  sun-stroke.  Write  for  Circulars  and  Price- 
List  to  BERGLUND  &  CO.,  252  Broadway,  New  York. 

AMD  MOT 
WEAR  OUT. 

This  Key  adjusts’itself  firmly  to  any  size  winding-post, 
without  wearing  off  the  angles  or  conveying  1  ust  to  the 
movement.  It  is  thoroughly  reliable  in  its  action,  of  great 
convenience  to  the  wearer,  and  highly  recommended  by  the 
scientific  press  and  the  Watch  Trade  generally.  Circulars 
free.  Send  for  Circular  of  the  Farmer's  Watch, — J .  S.  BIRCH 
&  Co.,  38  Bey  Street,  New  York. 


f  October, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


1881.] 


BEATTY  SQUABE  GEAND  PIANO, 

Style  2)200.  $222.75.  Sent  on  trial. 


wmmm 


ii  . . . mil  mi  n  I. 


Beatty  ’  s  Piano-F ortes 

BEATTY’S 

GRAND 
PIPE 

TOP 


ORGANS. 

This  Organ,  Style  No. 
2,113,  is  very  hand- 
Bomely  cased,  as  shown 
in  cut.  It  has  20 
Stops,  and  the  tone  is 
round,  full,  and  sweet. 

Price,  with  stool, 
book,  and  music,  only 


_  Jti: 

BEATTY’S 

FACTORY, 

Railroad  Ave.  &  Beatty  St., 

Washington,  N.  J., 
U.  3.  A. 

Over  three  Acres  of  Space. 

LARGEST  WORKS  IN  THE 

WiMSMis  direct, 


$126.75. 

ORDER  ONE. 

All  Instruments 
sent  on  Test  Trial. 


This  beautiful  Drawing  Room  Upright  Piano 

Rosewood  Case.  Great  power;  finest  action:  carved 
trusses  and  consoles;  best  iron  frame:  all  improve¬ 
ments,  with  cover,  stool,  and  music.  Only 

$173.73/ 

The  above  'price  is  special . 


Organs. 

THE  LONDON. 

STYLE  5,000. 

18  STOPS 

•‘The  London”  has  5 

full  sets  of  GOLDEN 
TONGUE  Reeds,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  2  Bets  214  Octaves 
each  (regulars!.  1  Set  pow¬ 
erful  SUB  BASS.  1  Set 
French  Horn.  1  Set 
VOX  CELESTE.  It  has 
one  manual,  five  octaves, 
two  knee  swells,  carved, 
turned,  and  polished  han¬ 
dles,  two  lamp  stands  of 
unique  design,  carved  and 
veneered  music  pocket, 
artistic  fret-work  music 
rack,  ornamental  front  slip, 
paneled  sliding  fall  with 
lock,  Solid  Black  Walnut 
Case,  veneered  and  carved 
in  most  ornate  style ;  beau¬ 
tiful  large  top,  as  shown  in 
cut ;  improved  upright  rub¬ 
ber  cloth  bellowB,  with 
steel  springs ;  polished 
metal  foot-plates;  rollers 
for  moving,  etc.  Height, 
72  in.;  depth,  24  in.; 
length,  46 in.;  weight, 
400  lbs. 

Price,  with  elegant  stool, 
book  and  sheet  music,  only 


$65. 


ORGAN 

WITHOUT 

FANCY 


TOP. 


This  Organ  is  the 
same  as  above  in 
every  way,  except 
that  the  fancy  top  Is 
left  off.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  for  those 
who  want  a  fine 
Organ  In  a  plainer 
case. 

Special  Price, 

with  stool,  book  and 
music,  only 

$63. 


27  STOPS. 

TEN  SETS  GOLDEN  TONGUE  REEDS. 

Shipped  on  i 
One  Month’s. 

Test  Trial. 

Order  at  Once. 


^90 


ONLY  inr  ITTWIB  (  CABINET 

OR 

PARLOR 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  offer  the  most  perfect  musical  combination  and  wonderful  instrument  ever  made, 

THE  “BEETHOVEN”  NEW  STYLE  NO 


BEATTY'S 


9,000 


in  the  past  having  been  so  unprece- 
Ih 


Whieh  is  destined  to  be  the  most  popular  Organ  the  world  has  ever  Bnen.  My  success 
dented,  I  feel  warranted  in  doing  better  than  ever  for  my  customers,  hence  this  unparalleled  offer.  I  have  now  the 

LARGEST  FACTORY  IN  THE  WORLD 

That  ships  its  products  direct  to  the  purchaser,  avoiding  extortionate  profits,  middlemen,  and  agents,  manufacturing  my  own 
Organs  in  my  own  factory,  and  being  sure  of  selling  thousands  of  this  charming  style  every  month.  I  offer  this 
Organ,  combining  a  grander  variety  of  stop  work,  greater  power,  more  musical  effects,  and  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  exterior,  including  a  first-class  stool,  book,  and  music,  boxed  and  delivered  on  board  the  cars  here,  for  only  _ 

YOU  CAN  TEST  ST  IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME,  FREE  OF  EXPENSE,  for  ONE  MONTH. 

It  contains  27  Stops,  5  Octavos,  10  full  sets  of  Golden  Tongue  Reeds,  as  follows  :  Manual  Sub-Bass,  16  feet 
tone;  Diapason,  8  feet  tone;  Dulciana,  8  feet  tone;  Cello,  8  feet  tone;  French  Horn,  8  feet  tonej  Sax- 
aplioue,  8  leet  tone;  Voix  Celeste,  8  feet  tone;  Viola  Dolce,  4  feet  tone;  Violina,  4  feet  tone;  Piccolo, 
4  feet  tone;  also,  Coupler  Harmonique,  Harp  iEoline,  Grand  Expressione  Vox  Humana,  Vox  Jubilante,  and 
other  grand  accessory  effects,  as  below. 

SPECIFICATION  OF  STOP  WORK,  27  IN  ALL. 

1— Cello.  2— Melodia.  3— Clarabella.  4— Manual  Sub-Bass.  5— Bourdon.  6— Saxa- 
q  phone.  7— Viol  dl  Gamba.  8— Diapason.  9— Viola  Dolce.  10— Grand  Expressione.  11— 
French  Horn.  12— Harp  AEoline.  13- Vox  Humana.  14— Echo.  15— Dulciana.  16- 
Clarionet.  17— Voix  Celeste.  18— Violina.  19— Vox  Jubilante.  20— Piccolo.  2l— Coupler 
Harmonique.  22— Orchestral  Forte.  23— Grand  Organ  Knee  Stop.  24— Right  Kneo 
-H  Stop.  25— Automatic  Valve  Stop.  26— Right  Duplex  Damper.  27— Left  Duplex  Damper. 
51  28— Beatty’s  New  Patent  Adjustable  Stop  Action.  In  this  action  is  reached  the  highest  state  ojE 
.  perfection  attainable.  The  case  of  the  Beethoven  <  rgan  is  a  design  of  rare  beauty,  and  is  simply  unn- 
j  vaied  at  the  price  offered.  Beautiful  Lamp  Stands,  suitable  for  a  lamp  at  night  or  vase  of  flowers  by  day. 
«  It  is  of  solid  walnut,  with  extra  large  fancy  top,  decorated  with  original  designs  in  fret  work.  Receptacle 
g  for  music,  book-rack,  music-holder  of  chaste  design,  carved  handles  for  moving  paneled  sliding  fall,  with  lock, 
the  whole  being  decorated  with  Arabesque  Designs  in  Gold. 

The  above  beautiful  Organ  was  never  equaled  in  the  history  of  the  organ  trade  for  ex- 
.  cellence  in  evory  feature.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  as  I  positively  will  not  deviate 
^  from  price,  $90.  Cash  orders  take  preference  on  order  book. 

Come  to  Washington,  New  Jersey,  and  Select  an  Organ  in  Person.  You  are  Cordially  Welcome. 

You  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  inspeet  everything,  and  satisfy  yourself  in  every  particular.  Be¬ 
ware  !— I  unhesitatingly  advise  those  who  are  about  to  order  from  other  parties,  not  to  do  it.  Order  only 
the  latest  and  best  of  all  Organs.  If  you  have  already  ordered,  countermand  your  order ;  it  mav  not  be  too  late 
vet.  An  Organ  lasts  a  lifetime  ;  get  only  the  latest  style  and  best  music  combined.  Remit  by  Post  Office 
Money  Ol  d  er,  Express  Prepaid,  Bank  Draft,  or  Registered  Letter.  Money  refunded  and 
freight  charges  paid  if  all  is  not  as  represented.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  I  am  tho 
man  that  had  the  nerve  to  reduce  the  price  of  Pianos  and  Organs,  in  the  face  of  untold  abuse  from  the  mo¬ 
nopolist.  The  public  should  remember  this,  and  patronize  the  original.  vr>t  the  imitator .  REMEMBER, 
any  offer  made  (by  imitators),  no  matter  how  low, I  can  beat.  WEIGH  THESE  WORDS  CARE¬ 
FULLY— I  dare  not  ship  you  a  poor  instrument,  as  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  know  who  will  test  it. 
Agents  invariably  conceal  defects  and  claim  advantages  for  Organs  thev  sell.  My  instruments  must  be  good 
enough  to  silence  maligners  and  defamers.  They  invariably  prove  satisfactory.  Thousands  are  now  Id  use. 
IT  IS  A  FACT  that  my  business  has  increased  to  such  proportions,  that  even  now  with  a  factory  having 
ONE  AND  A  HALF  ACRES  OF  SPACE  within  its  walls  of  building,  filled  with  skilled  artisaDs  and 
best  machinery  is  the  reason  T  can  offer  this  Organ  so  low.  I  am  now  enlarging  my  factory  TO 
OVER  DOUBLE  ITS  PRESENT  SIZE.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  you  come  here  and  visit  my 
establishment. 

OEDEE  AT  ONCE,  NOTHING  SAVED  BY  LONG  OOEEESPONDENOE.  JR 

LATEST  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG DE  SENT  FREE.  Address  or  call  upon 

DANIEL  F,  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey, 
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CHAMPION  CORD  BINDER. 


MANITI’ACTUEED  BY 


Whlteleyg  Fassfer  lb-  Kelly,  Springfield,  O. 

What  They  Say 


ABOUT 


The  “Chicago  Weekly  News” 

When  They  Renew  Their  Subscriptions. 


D.  M.  Savage,  Flint  City,  Mich.,  saj'9:  “  We  cannot  do  with¬ 
out  the  Weekly  News.  We  are  taking  three  other  papers 
beside,  but  we  get  more  news  in  your  paper  than  the  rest  all 
put  together.” 

H.  F.  Wellborn,  Snake  Prairie,  Bastrop  County,  Texas, 
says :  “  Please  send  me  a  few  copies  of  your  paper  (weekly) 
and  I  will  get  you  a  club.  1  consider  it  the  cheapest  and 
best  paper  in  the  United  States.” 

Noel  Conturier,  Provement,  Leeland  County  Mich.,  says- 
“I  send  you  the  within  inclosed  $1  for  sixteen  months’  sub¬ 
scription  for  the  Chicago  Weekly  News.  I  have  taken 
papers  from  every  direction  in  the  United  States,  and  have 
found  the  paper  I  want  at  last.  I  think  everybody  else 
ought  to  like  it.  Why  there's  nothing  like  it  for  75  cents  a 
year ! ” 

James  P.  Malone,  253  St.  Charles  St.,  New  Orleans,  La., 
Jan.  8,  ’80,  says:  “In  comparing  your  paper  with  others  I 
receive,  I  must  say  yours,  the  Chicago  Weekly  News,  is 
good,  better,  best.  I  would  sooner  miss  a  meal  than  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  News.  It  is  the  newspaper  of  the  day.  It  is  true 
to  its  name.” 

W.  W.  Rhodes.  Adrian,  Mich.,  says  :  “  I  don't  want  to  miss 
a  number.  It  is  the  best  paper  for  news  I  have  ever  seen.” 

W.  R.  Law,  Mansfield,  Texas,  says :  “  I  am  highly  pleased 
with  the  News,  for  I  get  politics  so  presented  in  it  that  I  get 
both  sides  of  a  question  fairly  set  forth,  which  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  get  in  a  strictly  party  journal  of  either  side.” 

The  above  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  in  what  esteem 
the  CHICAGO  WEEKLY  NEWS  is  held  by  its  old  subscrib¬ 
ers.  It  is  a  favorite  family  newspaper,  because  it  gives 
all  the  news,  is  independent  and  impartial  in  its  presenta¬ 
tion  of  political  intelligence,  publishes  six  completed  stories 
in  every  issue,  has  correct  market  reports,  and  generally 
furnishes  a  complete,  trustworthy  and  pure  family  journal 
AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES— SEVENTY- 
FIVE  CENTS  A  YEAR,  postage  included.  A  dollar  bill 
pays  for  sixteen  months.  Address,  VICTOR  F.  LAWSON 
Publisher,  J23  Fifth  Av*,,  CHICAGO,  ILL, 


Joseph  Gluon's 

*  STEEL**  PENS,  j 

THE  FAVORITE  NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351, 170. 

, '  AND  HIS  OTHER  STYLES 
SOLD  uvAll  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  the  would; 


OVER  1  000  000  ACRES  OF  FINE  FARMING  LANDS 


s  ©  — 

Zi? 

f  *  B 

M  w* 

l t 


For  sale  at  $2.00  to  $6.00  per  acre  on  easy  terms.  They  are  in  the  great  Spring  Wheat  belt.  Other  crops  successfully 
raised.  Free  fare  and  low  freights  to  purchasers.  For  Guide  containing  maps,  and  full  information,  address 

CHAS.  E.  SIMMONS,  Land  Com.  C.  &  N.  W,  Ry,  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


^ESTABLISHED  IN  1842.^ 

German  Edition  issued  at  same  rates' 

as  in  English. 

Terms.— $1.50  $  Annum  in  Advance, 
,  post-free.  Four  Copies,  $5.  / 
Single.  Number,  15  Cts. 


IPHEMSIKIE® 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPAN 

7  5  1  B  ROADWAY,  j 
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THE  NORWAY 

MUSICAL  ALBUM 


By  FORESTIER  and  ANDERSON. 

V  collection  of  weird,  strange,  and  yet  strangely  capti¬ 
vating  Songs  and  Melodies  from  the  land  of  Ole  Bull  ■  just 
the  music  that  inspired  his  imagination.  Norse  and  English 
words.  A  musical  novelty  that  will  delight  lovers  of  what  is 
wild,  rich,  and  romantic  in  legend  and  song.  Price  $2.50. 


Garfield’s  Funekal  March.  Fine  portrait.  40  cts. 


ROBERT  FRANZ’  ALBUM  OF  SONG. 

Old  and  new.  Approved  by  the  master  himself.  A  book 
in  which  every  note  is  a  gem.  German  and  English  words. 
A  hundred  exquisite  songs.  $2  boards. ;  $2.50  cloth. 


Heralp  of  Praise.  For  choirs  and  conventions. 


1.00. 


THE  IDEAL  as  cts.)  By  l.  o. 

.  ,  Emerson.  Is  the 

best  Singing  School  book  of  the  distinguished  author.  Ad¬ 
mirable  collection  of  interesting,  wide-awake,  effective 
music,  combined  in  a  practical  and  thorough  course.  Ideal 
success  in  an  Ideal  singing  class  will  result  from  using 
the  book.  ° 


Song  Bells.  For  common  schools.  Emerson.  50  cts. 

OLIVER,  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  HITSON  &  <!©.,  843  Broadway,  New  York. 

Iron  City  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  oldest, 

largest,  best,  most  thorough,  and  complete  practical  busi- 
ness  college  in  the  C.  S.  J.  C.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Principal. 

VIOLIN  OUTFITS. 

Consisting  of  Violin,  Box,  Sow 
anti  Teacher,  Sent  to  any  part 
[of  the  United  States  on  1  to  3 
days  trial  before 
buying. 


'urns igsito 

mlli WlISlilM 

amJiMW  violin 

Outfits 

at  $3.50,  $23.  each.  Send  Stamp 

for  beautifully  Illustrated  32  page  Catalogue  of  Vio¬ 
lins,  Guitars,  Banjos,  Cornets,  Flutes,  Strings  all  kinds,  Harmon- 
i  cas.  Organ  Accoraeons,  Music  Boxes,  &c.  Lowest  JPrlceSo 
Mail  Oraers a  Specialty.  C.W.  Story,  2G  Central  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


GOkg 

PENs; 


PENCILS,  HOLDERS,  CASES,  Ac. 

THE  CALLI-GE.APHIC  PEN. 

A  GOLD  PEN  AND  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing  ink 
for  several  hours’  writing.  Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 
Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  to  persons  who  care  to 
preserve  their  individuality  iu  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  &,  BARD, 

180  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  for  Price-List. 

OUR  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  BY  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 


1’he  MOST  RELIABLE  FOOD 

I  For  Infants  &  Invalids. 

Used  everywhere,  flat  a  med¬ 
icine  ,  but  a  steam-cooked  /oorf, 
suited  to  the  weakest  stomach. 
Take  no  other.  Sold  by  druggists. 

n  every  lab< 


■  r - — - -  •'J  “fib*1*10* 

jVooLjRrcH^Co^on^ver^abd^ 


W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL 

FORCE  PUMPS. 

These  Pumps  have  an  increased 
stroke,  greater  power,  superior 
finish,  and  beauty  of  design. 

They  can  be  placed  in  any  desired 
position,  as  the  Working  Head 
rotates. 

The  upper  Nozzle  offers  a 
straight  water  way  through  the 
Pump,  saving  much  friction 
when  filling  a  tank.  Hose  can 
be  used  at  either  Nozzle,  if  de¬ 
sired.  A  full  assort¬ 
ment  of  these  Pumps 
constantly  on  hand, 
for  the  house,  and  for 
out-door  wells  of  the 
greatest  depth.  For 
power  and  reliability, 
these  Pumps  cannot  he  sur¬ 
passed. 

Complete  outfits  furnished  to 
order,  and  advice  given  on  all 
questions  relating  to  Water 
Supply.  Send  for  circulars. 

W.  S.  BLUNT, 

94  Beekninn  St.,  N.  V. 

San  Francisco,  Cal., 

Dnnham,  Cnrriean  &  Co. 

Agency  for  Pacific  Coast. 

Boston,  Mass., 

A .  M.  Morton  &  Co.,  New  England  Agency. 

TV.  S.  BUJJjT.  94  Beekman  St„  JJew  York, 


BONE  MEAL  FOR  FEEDING. 

Prepared  specially  for  FEEDING  CATTLE.  Samples  mailed  free.  Address 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AMD  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO 

(58  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Full  Assortment  of  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICALS  at  lowest  wholesale  prices. 


PAYNE  S  AUTOMATIC  ENGINES. 


o 

co 


rQ 


w 


Spark  Arrester. 

.^.urable,  and  economical,  will  furnish  a 
horse  power  with  one  third  less  fuel  and  water  than  any  other 
engine  built,  not  fitted  with  an  automatic  cut  off.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  “S”  for  information  and  prices. 

Ron  sti  B-  VV’  PAYNE  &  SONS, 

Box  843.  Cornimr.  N.  V. 


IMPROVED  TRACTION  ENGINE 


With  or  without  Reversing  Gear.  1 0,  1 8  and  1 6 
Horse  Power.  Built  by 


rower.  Built  by 

RUSSELL  &  CO.,  Massillon,  0. 
The  Old  Reliable  Manufacturers 


Of  Stationary  and  Portable  Eopes, 

Circular  Saw  Mills,  Pony  Saw  Mills. 

Merchant  and  Custom  Flouring  Mills  built  on  the 
’ti0-?/-8  Improved  Gradual  Reduction  System  of 
Milling.  Portable  French  Burr  Grist  and  Feed  Mills,  etc. 

Have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  Shops  in  the 
United  States.  Catalogue  free. 

COOPER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

_ Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

HARRISON’S 

STANDARD  GRINDING  MILLS. 

FOR  STEAM,  WATER, 
WIND,  HORSE,  OR 
HAND  POWER, 
Possessing  great  capacity, 
and  warranted  durable  and 
economical. 

Send  for  new  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Address, 

Estate  of 

EDW.  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


1866  ft 

Fo 


%■ 

Roofs,  Wj. 


1866 


Walls  &  Ceilings 

,  n  place  of  Plaster,  ^ 
•j®  Made  also  into  Carpets,  (o 

£j*W.  H.  FAT,  Camden,  II.  J.  13. 

p4  Successor  to  C.  J.  FAY. 


SOLUBLE 

PACIFIC  GILINO. 

YEARLY  SALES 

50,000  Tons. 

The  old  established  and 
reliable  Fertilizer.  Unsur¬ 
passed  as  a  manure  for  all 
crops.  Try  it  and  be  con¬ 
vinced.  For  sale  by  local 
agents.  Pamphlets  with  di- 
recti.  ns  and  testimonials 
forwarded  on  application. 

GLIDDEN  k  CURTIS, 

General  Selling  Agents, 

Tremont  Bank  Building, 

Bouton,  Mass. 


I 

C0°«T 

Horsford’s 

Sulphite 


FOR 


Preserving  Cider. 

Manufactured  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  E.  1ST.  Horsford. 

This  is  a  cheap,  easily  managed,  and 
perfectly  safe  agent  for  arresting  fer¬ 
mentation  at  any  desired  stage  of  its 
progress. 

It  is  the  only  article  of  its  kind  now 
manufactured  under  the  directions  of, 
or  approved  by,  Prof.  Horsford. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  of  “  Rumford 
Chemical  Works”  is  on  the  package. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

N.  D.  ARNOLD,  Treas. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  M.  ANTHONY,  Agent, 

100  Reade  St.,  New  York. 


RUBBER  STAMPS  M 


purposes,  Manufactured  by 
ind&  Co.,  252  Broadway,  N. 
Agents  send  50c.  for  Outfit. 


COLUMBIA  BICYCLE. 

We  have  in  stock  less  than  150 
of  our  well-known  CoDe  Bearing 

“STANDARD  COLUMBIA” 

Bicycles,  in  4G-  and  48-inch,  half 
bright  and  painted,  which  we  offer 
at  the  reduced  price  of  $75.00  until 
they  are  sold.  We  have  a  few  50- 
inch.  full  nickel,  which  we  will 
sell  at  $95.00.  The  bearings  of 
these  machines  are  so  well  made 
and  hardened  as  to  be  remarkably 
easy  -  running.  The  thousands 
which  are  in  use  have  earned  a 
good  reputation.  When  kept  clean 
and  well  lubricated  they  fre¬ 
quently  out-spin  and  out-coast  any 
other  bearings  ;  and  they  are  easi¬ 
ly  adjustable.  This  offer  "affords  an 
opportunity  to  purchase  good,  ser¬ 
viceable.  new  Bicycles  at  a  Bar¬ 
gain,  while  the  lot  lasts.  Only  these 
three  sizes  and  two  styles,  and  but  a 
limited  number  are  so  offered.  For 
catalogues  and  particulars  of  other 
sizes  and  styles  of  Bicyclcsand  Tri¬ 
cycles  and  their  supplies,  address 
with  three-cent  stamp  enclosed: 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO.. 

597  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass, 
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Our  readers  are  here  treated  to  a  scene  on 
which,  or  the  like  of  which,  they  must  have 
looked  many  a  time.  Mr.  A.  M.  Fuller,  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  Meadville,  Pa. ,  a  gentleman  of  true 
public  spirit,  in  his  travels  about  his  own 
region,  as  he  looked  after  his  large  dairy  in¬ 
terests,  felt  the  evil  of  the  ways  he  travelled, 
and  saw  some  cause  of  its  continuance.  At  his 
instance,  A.  G.  Richmond,  Esq.,  a  young  law¬ 
yer  of  his  town,  painted  the  above  picture  on 
canvas,  and  Prof.  A.  B.  Hyde,  of  Alleghany 
College,  kindly  sent  us  a  photograph  from 
which  this  is  engraved.  It  is  no  fancy  sketch. 
The  locality  can  be  identified  and  the  men  are 
fairly  average  citizens,  only  a  little  “muci- 
lated”to  make  identity  obscure. — The  first 
sketch  contained  a  colt,  which  aggravated 
the  case  by  being  always  in  the  way,  and  by 
its  dam  needing  frequent  rest  for  his  benefit. 
The  earnest  old  man,  and  the  tall  boy  at  the 


scraper  are  stated  to  be  from  Vermont ;  the 
rest  are  “Pennamites.”  This  picture  is  not  a 
caricature ;  it  is  a  simple  holding  of  the 
mirror  up  to  nature.  Study  it.  Prof.  Hyde 
writes  :  “How  we  proceed  here,  is  about  as 
follows.  The  farmers  of  the  district  are 
notified  to  appear  at  a  certain  date  for  duty. 
One  or  two  teams  and  a  dozen  men  gather 
to  the  portion  of  the  road  to  be  repaired. 
As  the  Road  District  is  a  simple  unit  of 
Democracy,  each  man  is  as  good  as  a  “  boss,” 
and  is  mostly  exempt  from  labor ;  the  boys 
flourish  the  spade  and  hoe,  but  the  horses 
are  the  laboring  class.  As  for  our  “earth¬ 
works,”  the  deep,  narrow  side  ditches  are  cut 
still  deeper ;  the  large  stones  and  small 
boulders  along  the  footpaths  are  rolled  into 
the  center  of  the  track,  and  the  finish  given 
with  a  top-dressing  of  sod.  Logs,  rails,  etc., 
are  then  laid  on  the  flahks  to  compel  travel 


on  the  center.  Should  the  process  be  inter¬ 
rupted  (which  often  happens),  the  road  is 
left  variegated  with  piles  of  dirt  which  some¬ 
times  lie  unspread  for  the  season,  reminding 
the  traveller  “rolling  through  an  unfriendly 
world,”  that  something  has  been  done  to¬ 
wards  improvement?  Probably  we  can  all 
see  that  this  is  a  good  way  not  to  do  it ....  Is 
there  not  a  better  way  ?  A  few  citizens,  our 
best  farmers,  are  proposing  to  use  the  same 
good  and  strong  sense  on  the  roads  as  they 
use  on  a  farm,  A  letter  from  the  original 
McAdam,  to  a  farmer  in  Central  New  York, 
was  long  kept,  in  which  he  says  :  “  Remem¬ 
ber  that  in  your  region,  if  you  keep  stones 
out  and  water  off,  you  have  a  road.”  Simple 
advice,  yet  needing  wit  to  follow  it !  Two 
ideas  are  growing  in  the  minds  of  our  people, 
both  tending  to  reform.  One  is  to  find  the 
man  who  has  plain  engineering  wit,  adequate 
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to  road  making.  In  some  districts  one  needs 
to  light  a  lamp  at  noon  to  find  him,  but, 
when  found,  he  is  a  treasure.  He  is  to  be 
put  and  kept  in  charge  of  the  roads.  The 
other  is  to  make  the  tax  a  cash  business.  The 
assessments  being  payable  in  cash,  the  over¬ 
seer  can  employ  whom  he  chooses,  and,  if  he 
employs  the  residents  of  his  district,  they 
work  better  on  a  cash  basis.  A  good  road 
saves  wear-  and  tear  of  wagon,  horses,  and 
driver  ;  it  tells  a  pleasant  tale  of  the  good 
sense,  and  good  faith  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  it  adds  something  material  to  the  value 
of  every  farm  along  its  course. — Study  the 
picture,  and  use  it.  It  is  an  “Object  Lesson.” 
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James  A.  Garfield, 


Since  the  American  Agriculturist  made  its 
last  visit  to  the  homes  of  its  readers,  those 
homes  have  been  saddened  as  with  a  sense  of  I 
personal  bereavement,  when  the  intelligence 
came  that  the  President  was  dead.  The  eyes 
of  a  whole  nation  watched  by  his  bed  side, 
and  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  the  whole 
civilized  world  listened  to  his  pulse-beats. 
Yet  he,  who  had  borne  up  so  bravely,  at  last  j 
yielded,  his  death  causing  a  grief  unpre¬ 
cedented  in  human  history.  It  is  not  for  us  j 
to  add  to  the  many  eulogies  that  have  been 
pronounced.  All  that  was  mortal  of  the  late 
President  has  been  laid  away  in  his  beloved 
State  ;  the  emblems  of  mourning  that  draped  j 
the  country  from  shore  to  shore  have  been 
removed,  and  the  people  now  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  affairs  of  busy  life.  In  read-  [ 
ing  the  eulogies  that  his  death  occasioned, 
we  find  accounts  of  his  early  struggles  for  an  I 
education ;  of  his  scholarly  acquirements,  of 
his  thoroughness  as  a  teacher,  his  grasp  of 
public  questions  as  a  legislator,  but  we  find 
little  or  no  reference  to  the  fact,  which  should  j 
especially  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  that  he  was  a  farmer.  He  not  only 
held  agriculture  in  high  esteem,  but,  so  far  as  [ 
he  was  able,  practised  it.  We  are  told  that 
in  those  long  dreary  summer  days  at  the 
White  House,  and  later,  while  his  life  wasj 
ebbing  away  at  the  sea-side,  his  thoughts 
were  of  his  farm  at  Mentor,  and  his  day 
dreams  were  of  rural  scenes  at  that  Ohio 
home,  which  he  was  never  to  see  again. 
How  much  his  thoughts  were  upon  agricul¬ 
ture  is  shown  by  the  prominent  place  he  gave  j 
it  in  his  inaugural  address.  He  there  said  : 

The  farms  of  the  United  States  afford  homes 
and  employment  for  more  than  one-half  our  j 
people,  and  furnish  much  the  largest  part  of  | 
all  our  exports.  As  the  government  lights  [ 
our  coast  for  the  protection  of  mariners  and 
the  benefit  of  commerce,  so  it  should  give  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  the  lights  of  practical  science  [ 
and  experience.” — It  would  be  difficult  to  ex-j 
press  a  warmer  sympathy  for,  or  a  higher! 
appreciation  of,  the  claims  of  agriculture. 

One  lesson  of  the  late  President’s  life  to 
every  young  man  is,  that  in  this  country, 
humble  birth  and  occupation  are  no  barriers 
to  the  highest  position.  That  he  rose  to 
eminence  through  his  own  exertions  does  not 
explain  the  universal  grief  at  his  death,  for 
others  have  done  that,  and  yet  not  been  buried  j 
with  such  sincere  mourning.  The  cause  of  this 
is  found  in  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  held 
the  family  relation  ;  it  was  as  son,  husband, 
and  father,  rather  than  as  President,  that  his 
death  touched  so  many  people.  When  hej 
had,  by  taking  the  oath,  accepted  the  highest  [ 
office  the  people  could  give,  his  first  thought 
was  of  the  little  white-haired  mother,  who 
had  helped  him  to  reach  the  position  where 
he  then  stood,  and  turning  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  he  kissed  her  wrinkled  cheek — ac¬ 
knowledging  that  whatever  else  he  might  be, 
he  was  still  her  son.  It  was  the  glimpses 
that  we  have  been  allowed  to  have  of  his 
home  life,  his  patience  and  cheerfulness  when 
in  pain,  his  courage  in  the  face  of  death  that  so  [ 
turned  human  hearts  to  him  in  his  affliction. 


Suggestions  of  and  for  the  Season. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  just  what  kind  of 
I  weather  November  will  bring.  We  are  likely 
to  have  hard  frosts,  some  snow  storms,  and  a 
foretaste  of  the  coming  winter.  The  fine, 
mellow  weather  of  October  often  lingers, 
and  a  long  Indian  Summer  may  allow  the 
doing  of  a  large  amount  of  out-door  work. 
All  in  all,  this  is  a  month  when  much  may  be 
expected  in  fair  weather  and  foul,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  that  every 
good  day  be  taken  advantage  of,  and  every 
bad  one  be  provided  against.  Should  any  of 
the  work  that  properly  belongs  to  last  month, 
be  still  unfinished,  such  as  sowing  winter 
grain,  husking  com,  etc.,  it  should  be  pushed 
to  completion  at  once.  The  wheat  that  is 
sown  in  early  November  often  does  well, 
though  late  sowing  has  nothing  in  itself  to 
recommend  it.  Rye  may  be  sown  so  late, 
that  there  is  only  time,  before  the  freezing 
weather  sets  in,  for  the  plant  to  get  a  fair 
start.  Com-husking  can  be  done  in  the  barn 
at  any  time,  but  it  is  more  pleasant  and  profit¬ 
able  to  do  this  work  in  the  field  during  warm 
weather.  Much  grain  is  thrashed  in  this 
month,  partly  because  the  thrashers  were  not 
earlier  available,  and  the  work  now  is  not  so 
|  pressing.  Some  farmers  suffer  from  not 
|  speaking  for  the  thrashers  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  Those  with  large  grain  farms  may  have 
their  own  machine,  and  thus  be  independent 
of  those  who  go  from  farm  to  farm.  Farm¬ 
ers  with  only  a  small  amount  of  grain,  may 
do  their  own  thrashing  by  hand,  and  thus 
make  good  use  of  stormy  days.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  planning  for  work  for  days  when  the 
help  must  be  in-doors,  should  be  more  fully 
appreciated.  There  are  many  things  about 
a  farm  that  may  then  be  done  in-doors  with 
great  advantage.  There  are  tools  to  be 
mended,  painted,  and  put  in  good  trim  for  the 
time  when  they  will  be  needed  ;  harnesses  to 
be  cleaned  and  oiled  ;  grain  to  be  fanned  ; 
wood  to  be  split,  and  many  other  jobs  that 
[  can  be  done  as  well  when  it  rains,  as  during 
the  brightest  sunshine.  Figure  1  shows  a 
tool  sled  or  “boat”  that  is  very  handy  on 
the  farm,  and  is  but  one  of  the  many  home¬ 
made  implements  that  may  be  constructed  in 
the  shop  during  stormy  weather.  Heavy 
hard-wood  planks  serve  for  the  bottom,  to 
I  which  the  low  sides  are  firmly  fastened. 

The  harvesting  of  the  roots  is  largely  done 
I  this  month.  The  beets  and  mangels  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  light,  early  frosts  by  their 
broad  leaves,  but  so  soon  as  the  leaves  drop 
down,  growth  ceases,  and  the  roots  should  be 
dug.  Much  labor  can  be  saved  in  removing 
the  roots  from  the  soil  by  the  use  of  a  subsoil 
plow,  running  it  close  to  one  side  of  the  row, 
thus  loosening  the  roots,  when  they  can  be 
pulled  unbroken  and  with  ease.  Horse  labor 
should  be  used  upon  the  farm  wherever  it  is 
available.  The  pitting  of  the  roots  was 
treated  last  month.  There  is  danger  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  heaps  too  large.  Trenches  four  feet 
wide  and  two  feet  deep,  are  of  a  suitable 
size,  and  there  is  no  heating  if  thorough  ven¬ 
tilation  is  provided  for.  The  covering  of 
earth  should  be  made  firm,  and  pressed 
smooth  upon  the  outside  that  it  will  shed  the 
rain.  The  tops  of  the  roots  make  good  feed 
for  cows,  and  especially  the  young  stock.  If 
stacked  in  large  heaps  they  soon  decay  and 
become  worthless,  and  when  thinly  spread 
they  become  dried  and  valueless.  A  moder- 
!  ately  thick  layer  of  them  spread  in  some 
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shady  place  is  the  best  for  keeping  them 
fresh  and  palatable.  This  is  a  time  when 
the  weeds — if  left  to  grow — will  have  gone 
to  seed,  and  all  such  should  be  gathered  and 
burned — not  thrown  on  the  manure  or  com¬ 
post  heap.  All  young  weeds,  sods,  and  refuse 
from  the  root  field,  etc.,  may  go  into,  and  add 
value  to,  the  compost  heap.  If  there  is  a  muck 
bed  at  hand,  a  quantity  of  muck  may  be 


Fig.  1.— A  TOOL  SLED,  OR  “BOAT.” 


taken  out,  and  placed  in  a  dry  place  to  un¬ 
dergo  the  “weathering”  necessary  to  fit  it 
for  a  fertilizer  to  the  soil,  or  better  still,  as  an 
absorbent  of  liquid  manure  in  the  stable  and 
feeding  shed.  If  muck  is  used  in  the  farm 
economy,  there  should  be  a  muck  heap,  that 
is,  a  supply  that  has  been  subjected  for  a 
season  to  the  action  of  the  elements,  before 
it  is  used.  Should  the  season  continue  to 
be  dry,  draining  of  swamp  lands  will  be  in 
order.  It  is  a  serious  error  to  dig  the  ditches 
so  narrow  as  is  done  in  many  cases.  A 
wide  ditch,  with  very  sloping  edges,  is  the 
only  kind  that  will  last  for  any  great  length 
of  time.  It  is  far  better  to  do  thoroughly 
what  is  done,  and  leave  the  work  to  be  taken 
up  the  next  season. 

Notes  on  Farm  Stock. 

It  is  nearly  time  to  consider  the  winter 
feeding  of  farm  stock,  at  least  this  is  the 
month  to  make  all  the  plans  and  get  every¬ 
thing  in  order  for  the  cold  season  that  will 
soon  be  at  hand.  The  question  of  winter 
feeding  in  all  its  bearings  is  an  important 
one.  There  is  a  constant  outgo  of  fodder, 
and  the  problem  is  to  so  govern  the  expen¬ 
diture  that  the  best  returns  may  be  obtained. 
Not  only  must  the  animals  be  “kept,”  but 
they  must  be  kept  well,  that  the  opening  of 
the  new  year  of  pasturage  may  not  find  them 
run  down,  or  as  it  is  termed  “  spring  poor.” 
Aside  from  bringing  the  stock  through  in  a 


Fig.  2.— A  FEED  RACK  FOR  CATTLE. 


healthy  and  vigorous  condition,  there  is  the 
manure  to  be  considered.  This  should  be  a 
good  dividend  upon  the  winter's  outlay,  and 
therefore  it  should  have  a  place  in  the  plans 
for  winter  feeding.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged,  that  the  best  manure  is  made  under 
cover.  The  same  system  which  gives  the 
best  protection  and  care  to  the  animals  will 
insure  the  most  satisfactoiy  returns  in  the 
manure  from  them.  Feeding  for  manure  is 
more  and  more  to  be  a  leading  factor  in  the 
winter  keeping  of  farm  animals.  A  plenty 
of  the  best  feed,  a  free  supply  of  pure  water, 
and  warm  quarters,  are  three  essentials  in 


profitable  winter  farming.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  animals  shall  be  in  the  stalls 
and  stables  all  the  time,  but  it  does  preclude 
that  out-of-door,  straw-stack  feeding  when 
the  animals  must  stand  in  unprotected, 
shivering  groups  the  whole  night  through. 
Sheds — and  good  ones — will  pay  for  them¬ 
selves  in  the  better  manure  that  will  be  made 
in  them — not  to  mention  the  economy  in 
food  for  the  animals  thus  protected.  Figure 
2  shows  a  form  of  feed  rack  for  cattle  that 
are  fed  loose  under  sheds.  It  is  portable,  i-e- 
quh-es  but  little  skill  to  make  it.  and  is  an 
economical  method  of  placing  the  fodder  be¬ 
fore  the  animals.  The  lower  part,  A,  is  a  box 
six  feet  square,  and  20  inches  high,  with 
pieces  of  scantling  in  the  corners  which  serve 
as  feet.  Two  pieces  of  scantling,  B,  B,  across 
the  eixds  of  the  top  support  the  cross-bars,  C, 
C,  which  make  the  bottom  of  the  rack. 
Hard-wood  should  be  used  for  the  rounds.  A 
partition,  P,  is  put  through  the  middle  of  the 
rack,  when  four  animals  will  eat  without 
disturbing  each  other.  Winter  dairying  is 
profitable  business  in  many  localities,  but  it 
needs  a  careful  and  thoughtful  hand  to  take 
charge  of  the  work.  Very  much  depends 
upon  regularity  of  milk¬ 
ing,  feeding,  and  all 
work  about  the  stables. 
Work  horses  need  the 
best  of  care,  and  even 
those  that  are  idle  dur¬ 


Fig.  3.— A  CONVENIENT  GRAIN  BIN. 


ing  the  winter  will  suffer  from  lack  of 
attention.  They  should  have  a  run  in  the 
yard,  but  any  violent  exercise  upon  the  frozen 
and  slippery  ground  may  cause  lasting  in¬ 
juries.  Colts  during  their  first  winter  need 
special  attention,  as  they  are,  or  should  be, 
growing  rapidly,  and  the  colt  is  father  to  the 
horse.  If  it  is  pinched  now,  the  stunted 
growth  will  diminish  its  value  during  its 
whole  lifetime.  Ewes  that  are  to  drop  early 
lambs  should  be  by  themselves,  and  receive 
an  abundance  of  good,  nutritious  food  and 
pure  water.  A  convenient  bin  for  holding  a 
i-eady  supply  of  grain  for  the  farm  stock  is 
shown  in  figure  3.  The  two  top  boards  in 
front  are  hinged  and  fastened  up  by  hooks  at 
the  end ;  they  may  be  let  down  as  desii-ed. 
One  section  of  the  double  bin  is  shown  closed, 
and  the  other  open  with  the  front  let  down, 
making  it  easy  to  remove  the  grain.  The 
matter  of  the  winter  care  of  poultry  is  treated 
elsewhere  at  length,  in  a  separate  article. 


Notes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 

So  gradual  is  the  approach  of  winter,  that 
frequently  the  work  which  naturally  belongs 
to  the  open,  pleasant  weather  of  October, 
may  be  carried  on  well  into  November.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  spring  with  us  is' 
short,  and  the  amount  of  work  is  so  great 
that  it  is  the  busiest  season  of  the  year.  A 
late  autumn  may  be  made  to  greatly  relieve 
the  pressure  of  spring  work,  by  allowing 
many  things  to  be  done  well  in  advance. 


This  is  a  time  when  a  definite  plan  for  the 
next  season  should  be  matured  in  all  the  de¬ 
partments  of  the  orchard  and  garden. 

Oreli»v«l  ami  Nurserj. 

Trees  planted  this  fall  should  have  earth 
drawn  up  around  them,  making  a  mound  12 
to  15  inches  in  hight.  It  should  be  of  solid, 
clean  earth,  free  from  all  sods,  weeds,  etc. ,  or 
else  it  will  furnish  a  winter  home  for  mice. 
The  mound  thus  made  serves  a  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  a  support  to  the  young  tree  against 
the  winds  of  winter,  and  prexrents  mice  from 
gnawing  the  tree.  Rabbits  can  do  much 
harm  to  a  young  orchard.  When  the  trees 
are  few  they  can  be  protected  by  bands  of 
cloth,  or  even  tarred  paper.  These  pests 
have  a  distaste  for  meat,  and  may  be  kept 
away  from  the  trees  by  rubbing  them  with 
flesh  or  smearing  the  trunks  with  blood. 
Boys  can  catch  many  of  them  by  trapping, 
and  afford  what  is  to  many  an  acceptable 
variety  for  the  table.  If  the  weather  remains 
mild,  and  the  ground  open,  trees  may  be  still 
planted.  South  of  the  40th  parallel  planting- 
may  be  done  during  the  greater  paid  of  the 
winter.  Planting  in  the  fall  relieves  the 
pressure  of  spring  woi-k.  If  the  ground  is 
frozen,  l-ather  than  place  the  roots  among 
frozen  clods,  it  is  better  to  heel-in  the  trees 
until  spring.  The  labels  upon  the  ti-ees 
should  be  looked  to.  Never  leave  the  labels 
on  the  trees  that  are  placed  there  in  the  nur¬ 
sery.  They  are  usually  wired  on  tightly,  and 
are  only  intended  to  identify  the  trees  when 
received,  and  not  for  permanent  use.  Un¬ 
less  labels  are  well  made  and  firmly  fastened 
to  the  trees,  they  are  soon  lost.  The  old 
kind  made  of  pine,  and  marked  with  a  rather 
hard  lead  pencil  upon  a  fresh  coat  of  white 
lead  paint  is  cheap  and  dux-able.  Some  pre¬ 
fer  zinc  stx-ips.  For  orchards  it  is  best  to 
have  a  chart,  with  each  tree  and  its  kind  re- 
coi-ded,  and  not  trust  at  all  to  labels.  Cions 
may  be  cxxt  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall,  packed 
in  sawdust  or  sand,  and  put  in  a  cool  cellar 
until  needed  for  grafting.  Care  should  be 
taken  in  selecting  the  cions,  cutting  them 
only  from  thrifty  and  healthy  ti’ees.  It  is 
better  to  buy  cions  than  to  use  any  poor 
ones.  Root  grafting  is  done  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  therefore  the  stocks  shoixld  be  in  a 
convenient  place.  They  are  taken  frdm  the 
ground  before  it  freezes,  assorted,  tied  in 
bundles,  and  then  placed  in  boxes  with  the 
roots  covered  with  soil  and  put  in  a  cellar. 
The  seeds  of  ti-ees  for  spring  planting  are 
best  presei'ved  by  mixing  them  with  sand 
and  placing  the  boxes  in  a  cool  and  dry 
place  out  of  the  way  of  the  mice.  The 
fences  and  gates  of  the  orchard  and  nursery 
should  be  in  good  order  at  all  times,  and 
especially  at  this  season,  when  a  stray  animal 
may  get  in  and  do  serious  damage. 

The  I"  a*  si  it  tgiinlni. 

Blackberries  and  raspberries  may  be 
planted  as  late  as  the  weather  allows.  These 
plants  start  into  growth  so  early  that  it  is 
better  to  set  them  in  autumn.  When  new 
plants  are  desired  they  can  be  readily  raised 
from  root  cuttings.  Roots  are  removed  from 
old  plants  by  cutting  down  near  the  base 
with  a  spade,  and  taking  up  the  severed 
roots.  These  are  cut  up  into  pieces  three 
inches  long,  and  placed  in  boxes  of  earth, 
and  put  in  a  cool  cellar.  Or  they  may  be 
buried  outside  below  the  reach  of  frost,  where 
water  will  not  stand.  Root  cxxttings.  kept 
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cool  and  yet  not  frozen,  will,  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  make  preparations  for  growth.  One  or 
more  buds  will  be  formed  on  each  piece.  The 
ends  of  the  cuttings  will  have  callused,  and 
often  more  or  less  roots  have  formed  ;  they 
are  then  to  be  set  in  the  open  ground  very 
early  in  spring.  Tender  raspberries  should 
be  covered  this  month.  The  canes  are  bent 
down  in  the  direction  of  the  rows  and  covered 
with  a  few  inches  of  earth.  Currant  cut¬ 
tings  are  made  from  the  present  year’s 
growth,  removed  from  the  bushes  at  the 
time  of  pruning,  and  should  be  about  six 
inches  long  ;  these  may  be  set  in  the  open 
ground  and  covered  with  litter,  or  in  boxes 
of  soil  placed  in  the  cellar.  The  grape 
vines  should  be  pruned  as  soon  as  leaves 
fall.  Vines  set  this  spring  should  have  only 
one  or  two  shoots,  according  to  their  vigor. 
There  is  no  rule  for  pruning  an  old  vine 
— enough  buds  should  be  left  to  produce  a 
sufficient  number  of  shoots  for  leaves  and 
fruit.  Grape  cuttings  are  made  from  the 
branches  pruned  off,  and  should  have  two 
or  three  buds  each  ;  tie  them  in  bundles 
carefully,  label  and  pack  in  earth  in  the  cel¬ 
lar.  Many  sorts,  as  the  Concord,  will  grow 
from  such  cuttings  planted  in  the  open 
ground  in  spring ;  those  with  harder  wood 
require  special  treatment.  The  Delaware, 
for  example,  requires  the  bundles  of  cut¬ 
tings  to  be  puddled  in  thin  mud  for  half 
their  lower  length,  then  set  upside  down  in 
a  cold  frame  with  fine  earth  sprinkled  among 
the  bundles,  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  four 
inches.  Before  freezing  weather  sets  in,  the 
cold  frame  is  filled  up  with  straw  or  forest 
leaves,  and  covered  with  boards.  The  cover¬ 
ing  is  removed  in  spring,  and  sashes  placed 
on  the  frame,  when  roots  will  start  from 
the  cuttings  and  they  will  then  be  ready  to 
be  set  out.  The  covering  to  the  strawberry 
beds  should  be  put  on  as  soon  as  the  ground 
begins  to  freeze.  Straw  or  leaves  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  placed  thickly  between 
the  plants,  but  lightly  directly  over  them 
to  prevent  injury  by  smothering. 

The  Kitchen  and  market  Garden. 

So  soon  as  a  crop  is  removed,  the  ground 
should  be  cleared  of  all  rubbish,  manured, 
and  plowed  or  spaded.  It  is  not  best  to  har¬ 
row,  but  leave  the  soil  with  the  rough  surface 
from  the  plow.  If  the  soil  is  very  stiff  it  can 
be  improved  in  texture  by  throwing  it  up  in 
ridges  to  more  thoroughly  expose  it  to  the 
action  of  the  frosts.  In  short,  do  whatever 
the  weather  will  now  permit  to  improve  the 
garden,  and  aid  in  the  hurry  of  spring.  The 
sashes  should  not  be  put  upon  the  cold 
frames  until  there  is  danger  of  freezing  the 
plants.  The  cold  frames  are  only  for  protec¬ 
tion,  and  not  for  stimulating  the  growth  of 
the  plants  within.  A  circulation  of  air  is 
important,  and  the  sashes  should  be  raised 
for  this  purpose  on  all  warm  days.  Cellars 
in  which  roots  are  stored  need  to  be  kept 
cool,  or  the  roots  will  shrivel  and  lose  their 
freshness.  If  put  in  barrels  and  covered  with 
sand,  they  are  preserved  more  nearly  like 
those  in  pits — the  best  method  of  keeping 
roots  fresh  and  good.  The  celery  should  be 
stored  before  the  ground  freezes ;  a  trench 
may  be  dug  in  a  dry  place,  deep  enough  to 
bring  the  tops  on  a  level  with  the  soil.  Set 
the  plants  in  closely,  side  by  side,  with  no 
earth  between,  and  cover  first  with  some 
straw,  and  add  more  covering  as  the  cold  in¬ 
creases.  Boards  may  be  put  over  the  straw. 


A  small  amount  of  celery  may  be  stored  in 
earth  in  the  cellar.  Some  of  the  parsnips  for 
present  use  may  be  dug  now,  and  stored  in 
sand  in  the  cellar,  but  as  freezing  improves 
this  vegetable,  the  most  of  the  roots  may  re¬ 
main  in  the  ground  until  needed,  or  dug  in 
midwinter  during  the  “January  thaw.” 
Cabbages  are  best  stored  in  trenches.  Pull 
and  place  heads  down  in  rows,  and  two  fur¬ 
rows  turned  upon  them  will  do  the  bulk  of 
the  work.  A  common  method  is  to  dig  a 
trench  in  a  dry  place,  and  set  the  cabbages  in 
it  heads  down,  and  close  together.  As  the 
weather  gets  cold  put  on  straw,  afterwards 
more  straw  and  boards  over  the  whole.  Car¬ 
rots  and  beets  should  be  dug  before  they  are 
injured  by  frosts,  and  stored  in  the  same 
manner  as  given  for  other  roots.  Turnips 
should  be  harvested  next  after  the  beets, 
and  carrots  being  less  injured  by  freezing. 

The  Flower  tiarden  and  Law  n. 

The  grass  of  the  lawn  should  be  left  uncut 
for  some  time  before  the  ground  freezes,  that 
it  may  have  a  sufficient  coat  for  winter  pro¬ 
tection.  The  fallen  leaves  and  all  litter 
should  be  raked  up  and  used  in  the  stable,  or 
as  a  protection  to  tender  plants  ;  it  both  im¬ 
proves  the  looks  of  the  grounds  and  furnishes 
a  valuable  litter,  or  covering.  Evergreens 
show  now  to  the  best  advantage,  and  a 
diversity  of  form  and  shades  of  green  are 
very  pleasing.  These  trees  and  shrubs  should 
be  selected  and  planted  in  groups,  etc. ,  large¬ 
ly  for  their  winter  effect.  New  beds  and 
paths  may  be  laid  out  now,  and  much  work 
of  this  kind  done  that  will  add  to  the  per¬ 
manent  value  of  the  grounds,  and  also  aid  in 
the  busy  days  of  spring. 

Greenhouse  ami  Window  Plants. 

Plants  that  come  in  from  the  garden  should 
have  a  period  of  rest.  Pots  of  bulbs  should 
be  placed  in  a  dark  cool  cellar  for  several 
weeks  to  form  good  strong  roots.  If  there  is 
no  suitable  cellar,  place  the  pots  in  a  cold- 
frame  or  pit,  and  cover  them  with  coal  ashes. 
The  object  is  to  keep  the  bulb  warm  enough 
to  emit  roots,  and  not  so  warm  that  the 
leaves  and  flower  buds  will  start.  Watering 
is  one  of  the  most  important  labors  for  the 
Greenhouse.  A  good  thorough  wetting  is 
better  than  keeping  the  surface,  and  that 
only,  moist  by  frequent  pouring  over  of  a 
little  water.  The  water  should  not  be  much 
colder  than  the  air  of  the  room,  at  best  not 
almost  ice  cold,  as  is  too  often  the  case. 
Hanging  baskets  require  a  plenty  of  light  and 
air.  They  need  abundant  water,  and  frequent 
turning  if  the  light  comes  strongly  from 
one  side.  No  one  with  house  plants  should 
be  without  some  good  climbers,  such  as  the 
English  and  the  so-called  Parlor  or  German 
Ivy.  Look  out  for  insects,  and  kill  them 
before  they  have  done  any  serious  harm. 


TBie  “  Wampapin  ”  l.ily. — Various 
writers  have  discussed  in  the  “Gardener’s 
Chronicle”  (Eng.)  the  identity  of  a  water  lily 
with  the  above  name.  Some  have  supposed 
it  to  be  the  common  Yellow  Water  Lily,  or 
Spatterdock  ( Nuphar ),  but  it  appears  to  be 
settled  that  it  is  Nelumbo  ( Nelumbium  lute- 
urn).  We  have  known  this  gigantic  lily  in 
many  different  localities,  but  never  heard  the 
name  “Wampapin”  applied  to  it.  A  very 
common  name  is  Water  Chinquapin,  the 
seeds  being  in  size  and  shape  much  like  the 


Chinquapin  nut.  May  not  the  name  Chinqua- 
pin,  in  crossing  the  ocean,  have  somehow  be¬ 
come  transformed  into  “Wampapin?” 


A  Tasmanian  Fern  Case. 


A  subscriber  in  Tasmania,  who  signs  him¬ 
self  as  “Amateur,”  but  also  gives  his  real 
name  and  residence,  at  Hobart,  sends  a  sketch 
of  his  Fern  Case.  He  takes  a  common  box, 
without  top,  and  removes  a  board  or  two 
from  each  side.  He  then  saws  a  triangular 
piece  from  both  sides  of  each  end  of  the  box, 
so  that  the  ends  taper  to  a  point.  A  strip  of 
wood  is  then  nailed  in  from  one  point  to  the 
other,  and  a  strip  is  also  nailed  on  each  side 
of  the  box  to  form  a  ledge  for  the  glass  to 
rest  upon.  Three  or  four  panes  of  glass  of 
the  required  size  are  placed  in  position,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving  made  from  the  clever 
sketch  sent  by  our  correspondent.  To  com¬ 
plete  the  Fernery  it  is  to  be  painted  of  some 
unobtrusive  color.  Though  our  friend  does 
not  say  so,  we  assume  that  he  uses  his  fern¬ 


ery  for  plants  in  pots ;  if  they  are  to  be 
planted  out,  then  the  box  would  need  a  lin¬ 
ing  of  zinc  or  galvanized  iron  to  prevent  the 
moisture  of  the  soil  from  warping  the  wood. 
The  chief  use  of  such  a  fernery  is  to  keep  the 
plants  surrounded  by  a  moist  atmosphere, 
which  the  contrivance  here  described  will 
do  as  well  as  a  more  expensive  one. 


Ensilaging  Night  Soil. 

Captain  St.  John,  of  the  English  navy,  in 
describing  some  of  his  excursions  for  shoot¬ 
ing  snipe,  during  winter,  in  the  rice  fields  on 
the  Canton  River,  mentions  a  method  of 
preserving  night-soil  in  pits,  which  appears 
to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  agricultural 
travellers.  He  says:  “Chinamen  resemble 
their  neighbors,  the  Japanese,  in  one  thing, 
in  that  they  never  waste  manure  of  any 
kind  ;  that  which  is  chiefly  prized  being  from 
their  own  houses  or  tubs  outside  their  doors. 
This  is  collected  in  great  pits  in  the  fields, 
and  covered  over  with  a  thin  coating  of  mud, 
which  hardens  in  the  sun,  and  acts  as  the 
crust  to  a  pie.  It  preserves  the  precious  ar¬ 
ticle  underneath  from  the  sun  and  rain,  both 
of  which  deteriorate  the  strength  of  this 
most  potent  manure,  that  is  so  grievously 
wasted  in  our  own  country.” — [The  tight 
covering  probably  hinders  or  perhaps  pre¬ 
vents  the  hurtful  action  of  the  microscopic 
organisms,  which,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  occasion  wasteful  decay. — Ed.]  It 
appears  that  inexperienced  foreigners,  when 
shooting  over  the  bare  rice  fields,  are  apt  to 
attempt,  for  once,  to  walk  across  these 
smooth,  tempting  pieces  of  dry  mud.  Their 
experiences,  when  the  crust  of  the  manure 
pit  breaks,  may  be  imagined  more  readily 
than  they  can  be  described.  S. 
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Eolation  of  Crops. 

BY  DR.  MANLY  MILES,  DIRECTOR  OP  EXPERIMENTS, 
“HOUGHTON  FARM,”  N.  Y. 

In  a  well  planned  system  of  farming,  the 
subject  of  crop  rotations  should  be  carefully 
considered,  as  one  of  the  essential  elements 
of  success  in  its  highest  and  best  sense.  It 
seems  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  that  the 
alternation  of  crops,  in  systematic  order,  is  a 
modern  invention  that  was  gradually  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  direct  result  of  the  applications 
of  science  to  the  art  of  agriculture.  The  early 
writers  on  agriculture,  even  from  the  times 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  have,  however, 
quite  uniformly  urged  the  advantages  of  a 
succession  of  crops  from  the  teachings  of  ex¬ 
perience.  They  were  satisfied  that  a  variety- 
of  crops  grown  in  succession,  all  other  con¬ 
ditions  being  equal,  would  give  a  greater 
aggregate  yield  than  could  otherwise  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  reasons  for  the  success  of  the 
system  could  not,  it  is  true,  be  given,  but 
practical  men  were  fully  agreed  in  urging  its 
importance,  and  many  systems  of  rotation, 
more  or  less  perfect,  were  planned,  some  of 
which  became  the  prevailing  rule  of  farm 
practice  in  particular  localities.  That  these 
practical  rules  of  alternating  crops  of  differ¬ 
ent  habits  and  modes  of  growth  are  based  on 
correct,  but  not  fully  explained,  principles, 
has  been  shown  by  direct  experiment. 

At  Rothamsted,  where  many  lines  of  ex¬ 
perimental  investigation  have  been  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  conducted  for  many  years,  Drs. 
Lawes  and  Gilbert  obtained  nearly  as  much 
wheat  in  eight  crops,  alternated  with  eight 
crops  of  beans,  as  in  sixteen  crops  of  wheat 
grown  consecutively,  without  manure,  in 
another  field  ;  and  also  nearly  as  much  whea^ 
as  in  eight  crops  alternated  with  bare  fallow. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  Nitrogen,  as  a 
fertilizer,  gave  the  best  results  with  wheat  in 
the  experiments  with  different  fertilizers  ; 
and  that  the  crops  of  beans  alternated  with 
the  wheat,  drew  from  the  soil  something  like 
twice  as  much  Nitrogen,  each  year,  as  a  crop 
of  wheat  on  the  plats  where  it  was  continu¬ 
ously  grown,  the  results  are  not  only  remark¬ 
able,  but  of  great  practical  interest.  The 
yield  of  wheat  each  year  was,  in  fact,  nearly 
doubled  by  its  alternation  with  a  crop  that 
made  a  draft  upon  the  soil  of  more  than 
twice  as  much  Nitrogen,  the  very  element 
of  fertility  that  gave  the  best  results  in  its 
own  growth.  Experiments  like  this  are  val¬ 
uable,  as  they  show  conclusively  that  what 
are  called  the  exhausting  effects  of  a  crop 
are  not  to  be  measured  exclusively  by  what 
is  removed  from  the  soil. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  well-established  influence  of  one 
crop  upon  the  growth  of  another ;  but  as  the 
laws  of  plant  growth  became  better  known, 
and  greater  exactness  in  the  means  of  investi¬ 
gation  were  discovered,  they  were  found  in¬ 
sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  observed 
facts,  and  even  at  the  present  time  a  com¬ 
plete  and  satisfactory  theory  of  rotations  is 
wanting.  When  it  was  observed  that  the 
yield  of  a  grain  crop  was  diminished,  when 
grown  continuously  on  the  same  land  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  that  a  marked  increase 
of  the  crop  was  obtained  after  some  other 
crop  had  been  grown,  the  idea  that  the  soil 
was  “tired”  so  far  as  the  particular  crop 
was  concerned,  and  needed  “resting,”  be¬ 
came  the  accepted  explanation.  In  1566 
Camillo  Tarello  presented,  to  the  Senate  of 


Venice,  a  plan  of  an  improved  system  of 
agriculture,  in  which  he  urged  the  import¬ 
ance  of  better  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  an  in¬ 
crease  of  cattle  food  for  a  better  supply  of 
manure ;  and  the  ‘  ‘  resting  ”  of  the  soil  for  grain 
crops  by  alternating  them  with  the  grasses 
and  clover.  The  next  theory  worthy  of  par¬ 
ticular  notice  was  presented  by  De  Candolle, 
who  assumed  that  plants  threw  off  excretions 
from  their  roots  that  poisoned  the  soil  for 
the  same  species  of  plant,  but  served  as 
nutritive  material  for  other  plants.  This  ex¬ 
cretory  theory,  although  for  the  time  a  popu¬ 
lar  one,  was  finally  disproved,  and  Liebig’s 
mineral  theory,  as  it  was  called,  was  quite 
generally  accepted  as  giving  the  best  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  known  facts  of  crop  rotations. 
According  to  this  theory,  plants  derived  their 
mineral,  or  ash  constituents,  from  the  soil, 
and  obtained  from  the  atmosphere  their  sup¬ 
ply  of  Carbon  and  Nitrogen.  As  crops  dif¬ 
fered  in  their  ash  constituents,  it  was  as¬ 
sumed  that  their  demands  upon  the  soil 
would  differ,  and  that  this  largely  explained 
the  advantages  of  rotations.  The  assumed 
source  of  Nitrogen  was,  however,  a  more  im¬ 
portant  factor,  and  crops  were  classified  as 
exhausting  when  their  mineral  constituents 
predominated,  and  as  restorative  when  they 
contained  a  larger  proportion  of  Nitrogen, 
which  they  were  supposed  to  draw  from  the 
atmosphere  by  means  of  their  broader  leaves 
which  characterized  them.  The  cereals,  in¬ 
cluding  our  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  were 
thus  placed  in  the  group  of  exhausting  crops ; 
while  clover  and  other  leguminous  plants, 
were  placed  in  the  restorative  group. 

As  a  full  crop  of  clover  removes  from  an 
acre  of  soil  more  of  the  mineral  or  ash  con¬ 
stituents  than  a  full  crop  of  wheat  or  oats, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  theory,  the  wheat  and  oats 
should  be  classed  as  exhausting  crops,  and 
the  clover  and  its  allies  as  restorative  crops, 
if  their  mineral  constituents  are  alone  con¬ 
sidered.  Moreover,  in  regard  to  the  source  of 
the  Nitrogen  of  what  are  called  restorative 
crops,  like  clover  and  beans,  there  seems  to 
be  evidence  that  a  smaller  proportion  is 
drawn  from  the  atmosphere  than  was  form¬ 
erly  supposed,  and  that  the  soil  furnishes  the 
most  important  supply.  From  investigations 
at  Rothamsted,  and  also  in  France  and  Ger¬ 
many,  it  seems  probable  that  the  combined 
Nitrogen  of  the  air  available  for  plant  growth 
would  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  pounds  per 
acre  in  the  year  in  Western  Europe.  At  Roth¬ 
amsted,  however,  the  wheat  on  the  un¬ 
manured  plots  gave  for  32  years  an  average 
yield  of  Nitrogen  of  20.7  lbs.  per  acre  ;  bar¬ 
ley  without  manure  for  24  years  yielded,  on 
the  average,  18.3  lbs.  of  Nitrogen  per  acre ; 
and  beans,  for  24  years,  gave  an  average 
yield  of  31.3  lbs.  of  Nitrogen  per  acre  when 
unmanured,  and  45.5  lbs.  per  acre  when 
dressed  with  mineral  manures  containing  no 
Nitrogen.  A  plot  of  clover  grown  for  27 
years  in  succession  on  garden  soil,  was  found 
to  yield,  on  the  average,  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
two  hundred  pounds  of  Nitrogen  per  acre 
each  year.  As  but  8  to  10  lbs.  of  Nitrogen 
per  acre  could  be  obtained  from  the  atmos¬ 
phere  by  these  crops  ;  and,  as  direct  experi¬ 
ments  had  proved  that  nearly,  if  not  quite 
an  equal  amount  of  Nitrogen  per  acre  was 
wasted  by  drainage  at  Rothamsted,  it  will 
be  seen  that  these  crops  must  have  obtained 
from  the  soil  a  very  large  proportion  of  their 
Nitrogen.  The  grain  crops,  it  will  be  seen, 


removed  from  the  soil  but  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  Nitrogen,  and  yet  from  the 
experiments  with  fertilizers  it  had  been 
shown  that  nitrogenous  manures  had  a 
marked  influence  on  their  growth. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  leguminous  crops, 
like  clover  and  beans,  that  yielded  a  much 
larger  amount  of  Nitrogen  per  acre,  were  not 
to  the  same  extent  benefited  by  nitrogenous 
manures ;  but  gave  a  marked  increase  in 
their  yield  of  Nitrogen  on  the  application  of 
purely  mineral  manures.  The  influence  of  a 
highly  nitrogenous  clover  crop  upon  the 
grain  crop  which  follows  it,  so  often  noticed 
by  farmers,  was  well  shown  at  Rothamsted 
in  the  experiments  with  barley,  and  particu¬ 
lar  attention  should  be  given  to  the  amounts 
of  Nitrogen  drawn  from  the  soil  by  each  of 
these  crops.  In  1873  a  field  that  had  grown 
six  successive  grain  crops,  was  divided  into 
two  parts  ;  on  the  one  a  crop  of  barley  was 
grown,  and  on  the  other  clover.  The  yield 
of  barley  gave  37.3  lbs.  of  Nitrogen  per  acre  ; 
and  the  clover,  of  which  three  cuttings  were 
made,  yielded  151.3  lbs.  of  Nitrogen  per  acre. 

The  next  year  barley  was  grown  on  the 
whole  field,  and  its  yield  of  Nitrogen  was 
39.1  lbs.  per  acre  after  the  barley  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year ;  and  69.4  lbs.  of  Nitrogen  per 
acre  where  the  clover  had  been  grown  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  Nitrogen  yielded  by  the  barley 
was  “30.3  lbs.  per  acre  more,  after  the  re¬ 
moval  of  151.3  lbs.  in  clover,  than  after  the 
removal  of  only  37.3  lbs.  in  barley.” 

In  regard  to  this  remarkable  result,  Dr. 
Gilbert  says:  “It  is  quite  consistent  with 
agricultural  experience  that  the  growth  and 
removal  of  a  highly  nitrogenous  leguminous 
crop  should  leave  the  land  in  high  condition 
for  the  growth  of  a  gramineous  corn  (grain) 
crop,  which  characteristically  requires  nitro¬ 
genous  manuring ;  and  the  determination 
of  Nitrogen  in  numerous  samples  of  the 
soil  taken  from  the  two  separate  portions 
of  the  field,  after  the  removal  of  the 
barley,  and  the  clover,  respectively,  con¬ 
curred  in  showing  considerably  more  Nitro¬ 
gen,  especially  in  the  first  9  inches  of 
depth,  in  the  samples  from  the  portion  where 
the  clover  had  been  grown,  than  in  those 
from  the  portion  whence  the  barley  had  been 
taken.  Here  then,  the  surface  soil,  at  any 
rate,  had  been  considerably  enriched  in  Nitro¬ 
gen  by  the  growth  and  removal  of  a  very 
highly  nitrogenous  crop.” 

From  the  high  price  and  great  value  of 
nitrogenous  manures,  and  the  pertinent  sug¬ 
gestiveness  of  facts  like  these,  would  it  not 
be  best  for  farmers  to  ponder  well  the  extent 
to  which  these  crops  may  be  profitably 
grown,  as  a  means  of  improving  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  soil,  and  thus  increasing  the  yield 
of  other  crops  that  are  not  as  gross  feeders. 


i’oml  Mud.— There  have  been  a  number 
of  inquiries  of  late,  as  to  the  value  of  pond 
mud,  and,  if  of  worth  as  a  fertilizer,  the  best 
means  of  making  it  available.  Pond  mud  is 
a  very  indifferent  compound.  Some  of  it  is 
rich  in  vegetable  matters,  and  when  properly 
composted  with  barn-yard  manure,  or  with 
lime,  makes  a  valuable  fertilizer.  Other  mud 
from  the  bottom  of  ponds,  is  not  worth  the 
time  required  to  get  it  ready  for  the  land 
needing  manure.  In  general,  if  the  mud  is 
made  of  decayed  and  decaying  vegetable 
matter,  and  can  be  reached  with  little  ex¬ 
pense,  it  will  pay  to  get  it  out,  after  which  it 
should  be  composted  as  above  stated. 
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The  Great  Grain  Speculation,  or  "Craze,” 
of  1881. 

Never  before,  in  this  country,  or  in  any  other, 
has  there  been  anything  at  all  comparable  to  the 
present  speculation,  rather  “Gambling,”  in 
Wheat,  Corn,  and  Oats,  and  in  Hog  Products. 
This  gambling  spirit  has  taken  possesion  of  large 
masses  of  people,  and  extends  from  the  great  deal¬ 
ers  who  handle  or  bet  on  tens  of  millions  of  bush¬ 
els,  down  through  all  ranks,  to  the  hotel  waiter 
who  puts  up  his  week’s  wages  as  a  “  margin  ”  on 
the  purchase  of  a  siugle  hundred  bushels. — The 
methods  of  speculation  we  described  in  our  Sep¬ 
tember  number  (page  378).  One  explanation  more: 

Suppose  the  present  price  of  wheat  be  quoted 
at  $1.40  per  bushel.  The  speculator,  guessing  that 
prices  will  run  higher,  goes  to  a  broker  and  offers 
to  buy  1,000  bushels,  next  month,  at  $1.42,  and  de¬ 
posits  with  him  a  “  margin  ”  of  $50,  or  5  cents  a 
bushel,  which  is  the  regular  “margin  ”  on  wheat ; 
3  cents  on  corn  and  oats.  As  long  as  wheat 
keeps  above  $1.40,  nothing  is  said  ;  but  if  it  falls 
below,  the  broker  calls  for  as  much  more  “  margin  ” 
as  the  price  falls ;  he,  or  the  seller  through  him, 
must  always  have  in  hand  5  cents  per  bushel  more 
than  the  current  rate.  In  thousands  of  cases  the 
buyer  uses  up  all  his  money  in  “margins,”  and 
not  being  able  to  put  up  more,  he  loses  all  he  has 
previously  invested.  In  this  way  multitudes  of 
men  who  have,  outside  of  their  regular  business, 
speculated  in  these  markets,  or  in  a  similar  way  iu 
the  Stock  Markets,  have  been  reduced  almost,  often 
quite,  to  bankruptcy. 

When  the  settling  day  comes  there  is  no  actual 
delivery  of  the  grain,  in  most  cases,  but  the  buyer 
and  seller  settle  the  difference  between  the  price 
then  current  and  the  previously  agreed  price.  All 
this  is  usually  done  through  “  brokers,”  who  charge 
a  percentage  for  transacting  the  business. 

So  great  is  the  present  rage  of  this  kind  of  specu¬ 
lation,  that  on  some  days  sales  reach  tens  of  millions 
of  bushels.  On  one  day  (Oct.  1)  the  “  deliveries  ” 
of  grain,  on  previous  contracts,  were  reported  at 
000,000  l*Gtsla«-lls  in  Chicago  alone  ! 

This  speculation  has  demoralized  the  whole  trade. 
The  “  bulls  ’’have  run  up  prices  so  high  as  to  near¬ 
ly  stop  exports. — On  Oct.  1  the  “visible  supply” 
of  wheat,  that  is,  wheat  in  the  elevators  and  store¬ 
houses  and  in  transit,  amounted  to  41,203,648 
bushels.  Last  year  at  the  same  time  there  were 
only  37,099,745  bushels,  showing  more  available 
wheat  now  than  one  year  ago,  though  prices  are 
fully  40  per  cent  higher.  Nearly  the  same  of 
corn,  the  “  visible  supply  ”  being  nearer  27,649,173 
bushels  ;  last  year  28,289,298  bushels. 

The  increased  price,  produced  largely  by  specu¬ 
lation,  is  beneficial  to  all  those  producers  able  to 
get  their  grain  to  market  while  these  high  rates 
prevail.  But  it  is  deranging  almost  all  other  busi¬ 
ness  very  greatly.  Money  is  drawn  in  immense 
sums,  from  the  banks  and  from  all  other  legitimate 
business,  to  supply  the  “margins,”  or  to  carry  the 
stocks  actually  purchased  and  held  by  speculators. 

Exporting  being  at  a  stand  still,  the  inflow  of 
foreign  money  we  should  have,  is  nearly  stopped, 
and  European  buyers  are  seekiug  cheaper  supplies 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  high  speculative  prices  are  greatly  diminish¬ 
ing  the  consumption,  and  this  alone  must,  ere  long, 
bring  about  a  decline.  The  laboring  classes  are 
compelled  to  pay  much  higher  rates  for  their  daily 
food,  the  advances  mainly  going  into  the  hands  of 
the  speculators.  Labor  must  therefore  advance, 
and  this  iu  turn  increases  the  cost  of  manufactures 
and  of  all  products  of  labor. 

Of  course  every  speculator,  large  and  small,  ex¬ 
pects  to  sell  out  before  any  great  decline  shall  come, 
and  the  shrewder  ones  will  do  so,  leaving  the  great 
mass  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  loss. 

Clear-headed  business  men  now  greatly  fear  that 
in  the  future,  perhaps  the  very  near  future,  a  crash 
will  come  that  will  derange  the  whole  business  of 
the  country. 

To  the  oft-repeated  question  from  our  readers  : 


“Shall  we  sell  now,  or  hold  on?”  we  can  only 
answer,  that  a  good  general  rule  is  to  sell  whenever 
ready  ;  get  the  money  ;  pay  up  debts,  and  keep  in 
as  snug  and  safe  a  condition,  as  possible.  To  sell, 
or  hold  on  for  change  of  prices,  is  to  speculate  on 
great  uncertainty.  One  half  of  the  speculators, 
who  make  a  business  of  studying  the  prospects — 
viz.,  the  sellers  for  future  delivery — believe  prices 
will  fall.  The  other  half  of  them— the  buyers — be¬ 
lieve  grain,  etc.,  will  go  higher,  from  natural 
causes,  or  that  they  can  “corner”  the  supplies, 
and  put  up  the  rates.  The  outlook  would  seem  to 
be  that,  while  speculative  influences  may  sustain 
or  even  advance  prices  temporarily,  there  can 
hardly  be  a  demand  for  all  the  grain,  etc.  Con¬ 
sumers  both  at  home  and  abroad  will  necessari¬ 
ly  curtail  their  purchases  very  materially,  and  these 
high  rates  will  call  out  supplies  from  other  sources 
not  usually  drawn  upon. 


The  Great  Atlanta  Exposition. 

This  exhibition  opened  October  5,  far  more  com¬ 
plete,  and  on  a  much  larger  scale,  than  its  most 
sanguine  friends  hoped  for  less  than  three  months 
ago.  The  extent  and  variety  of  products,  natural 
and  manufactured,  makes  this  exhibition  well 
worthy  of  a  visit  by  every  one  who  can  possibly  go 
there,  from  any  part  of  our  country.  It  marks  an 
era  in  the  advancement  of  our  Southern  States  in 
a  new  industrial  and  commercial  career.  It  will 
bring  together  the  people  of  all  sections  in  har¬ 
monious  contact,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  it  will  go  very  far  to  obliterate  finally  the 
last  remaining  prejudices  and  ill  feelings. 


Speculating  on  Misfortune.— One  would 
think  that  the  people  of  a  portion  of  Michigan  had 
suffered  sufficiently  by  fires  without  the  added 
misery  of  a  gang  of  land  speculators,  who  are 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  their  distress.  The 
Detroit  and  other  Michigan  papers  state  that  mauy 
of  these  unfortunates,  who  have  lost  everything 
but  their  lives,  in  their  Dresent  distracted  and 
dazed  condition,  are  ready  to  part  with  their  lands 
for  a  little  ready  money.  Strange  as  it  may  seem, 
there  are  already  speculators  on  the  ground,  ready 
to  drive  hard  bargains  w'ith  these  unfortunates. 
These  papers  urge  the  people  to  hold  on  to  their 
lands,  saying  very  truly  if  these  are  worth  anything 
to  others,  they  are  worth  still  more  to  their  owners. 
After  the  present  shock  is  over,  those  who  sell  will 
be  looking  around  to  purchase  other  lands,  and  we 
do  these  people  a  service  when  we  repeat  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  Michigan  journals,  not  to  sell  their  land 
unless  the  price  obtained  will  buy  as  good  a  tract 
elsewhere.  Terrible  as  has  been  the  devastation, 
the  land  is  still  there,  and  to  move  from  a  familiar 
locality  to  a  strange  one,  is  merely  to  add  another 
misfortune  to  the  list  of  calamities. 

The  Spaying  of  Cows,— Every  few  years  there 
is  a  revival  of  the  subject  of  spaying— or  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  ovaries  from  the  cow.  Recently 
several  letters  have  been  received  asking  us  to  give 
directions  for  performing  the  operation.  There  is 
a  question  which  should  precede  this,  which  is : 
is  it  worth  while  to  perform  the  operation  at  all  ? 
The  operation  is  attended  by  risks,  and  should  only 
be  performed  by  a  skillful  hand.  Every  now  and 
then  an  article  appears,  not  in  an  agricultural  jour¬ 
nal,  but  in  some  miscellaneous  paper,  setting  forth 
the  great  advantages  that  follow  the  spaying  of  a 
heifer  after  her  first  calf.  That  good  results  have 
followed  the  operation  is  admitted,  and  standard 
works  upon  veterinary  surgery  describe  the  method 
of  performing  it.  In  view  of  letters  of  inquiry, 
we  consulted  the  work  by  Dr.  Steel,  “Diseases of 
the  Ox,  or  Bovine  Pathology  ” — mentioned  else¬ 
where,  to  learn  what  were  the  most  recent  views 
upon  this  subject.  The  author,  after  giving  the 
claims  in  favor  of  spaying,  such  as  continued  flow 
of  and  better  quality  of  milk,  etc.,  sums  up  by 
saying  :  “  Nevertheless  the  operation  has  not  been 
generally  adopted,  for  some  of  the  above  mentioned 
arguments  are  of  doubtful  character.  The  animals 


operated  upon  are  not  so  generally  useful,  tend  too 
much,  in  some  cases,  to  the  laying  on  of  fat,  and 
altogether  not  so  profitable  as  the  uncastrated 
females.” — In  view  of  the  above,  from  the  highest 
authority,  it  would  seem  that  the  risk  is  one  not  to 
be  taken,  except  for  some  other  reason  than  the 
hope  of  profit.  The  operation  is  one  of  such  mag¬ 
nitude  that  we  would  not  advise  an  unskilled  per¬ 
son  to  attempt  it. 


A  Manual  of  Cattle  Feeding, — By  Henry 
P.  Armsby,  Ph.D.,  Chemist  to  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.— The  readers  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  have  been  made  aware 
from  time  to  time  of  the  investigations,  especially 
by  the  German  chemists,  upon  the  subject  of  feed¬ 
ing  domestic  animals.  The  work  of  which  the 
title  is  given  above,  presents  the  whole  subject  in 
a  connected  manner,  and  is  one  which  may  be 
studied  with  profit  by  every  one  who  feeds  animals 
for  fattening,  for  work,  or  for  milk.  The  general 
laws  of  animal  nutrition  are  treated  in  the  first 
part  of  the  work,  describing  the  processes  of  di¬ 
gestion,  circulation,  etc.,  and  the  production  of 
flesh,  fat,  or  work.  The  second  part  is  concerned 
with  the  various  feeding  stuffs,  both  coarse  fodders 
and  the  concentrated  forms  of  food.  A  number 
of  articles  are  here  described  that  are  not  in  gen¬ 
eral  use  with  us,  though  some  of  these,  such  as 
the  waste  from  beet-sugar  works,  must  in  time  be¬ 
come  a  common  article  of  food  in  this  country 
also.  In  this  portion  of  the  work  the  results  of  a 
vast  amount  of  labor  are  collected  and  presented, 
often  in  tabular  form.  In  the  third  part  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  feeding,  whether  for  growth,  labor,  for 
fattening,  or  for  milk,  are  treated,  and  many  valu¬ 
able  suggestions  will  be  found  on  all  these  subjects. 
Though  the  title  of  the  work  is  “Cattle  Feeding,” 
it  is  not  confined  to  cattle  alone,  but  other  domestic 
animals  are  considered.  To  treat  of  chemical  sub¬ 
jects,  chemical  terms  must  often  be  used,  but  the 
present  work  is,  as  far  as  may  be,  divested  of  techni- 
^  alities,  and  there  is  nothing  that  may  not  be 
comprehended  by  a  person  of  fair  intelligence. 
Indeed,  a  young  farmer  can  not  make  a  better  in¬ 
vestment  of  his  time  for  reading  than  in  mastering 
the  teachings  of  this  work.  While  useful  as  a  wrork 
of  reference  to  ascertain  the  relative  feeding  values 
of  the  different  foods,  and  to  learn  how  to  combine 
the  rich  and  the  poor  for  the  most  economical  feed¬ 
ing,  still  the  best  use  to  make  of  the  work  is  to 
fully  understand  the  principles  taught  as  well  as  the 
results  reached.  Sent  post-paid,  by  mail,  for  $2.50. 


A  Treatise  on  the  SJiseases  of  the  Ox.- 

Being  a  Manual  of  Bovine  Pathology,  by  John 
Henry  Steel,  M.  R.  C.  V.  8.,  etc.  This  is  a  reprint 
of  an  English  work,  the  title  of  which  does  not 
give  an  idea  of  its  full  scope.  The  work  is  not 
restricted  to  the  working  animal  known  by  that 
name,  but  the  term  includes  beef  animals  general¬ 
ly.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  popular  hand-book,  but 
is  designed  for  the  use  of  veterinary  practitioners 
and  students.  It  treats  of  the  various  diseases  to 
which  bovine  animals  are  especially  subject,  and 
of  the  surgical  operations  they  are  likely  to  re¬ 
quire,  including  emasculation  and  cases  of  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  birth  of  calves.  Diseases  of  the  skin, 
the  eye  and  other  special  organs  are  treated  in  full, 
and  the  illustrations  are  numerous.  While  in¬ 
tended  as  a  work  for  the  veterinary  profession,  it 
is  not  so  technical  that  others  may  not  consult  it 
with  profit.  The  intelligent  cattle  breeder,  who  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  educated  veterinary  surgeons, 
may  more  safely  take  this  work  as  a  guide,  than 
to  trust  to  the  ignorant  treatment  of  the  road-side 
“Cow-doctor.”  Price  $6.00. 


Tomatoes.— The  season  of  Tomatoes  may  be 
somewhat  prolonged  by  pulling  up  the  vines,  with 
the  partly  ripened  fruit  and  hanging  them  under 
cover.  A  better  way,  for  those  who  have  green¬ 
houses  or  frames,  is  to  pick  the  partly  ripened 
fruit,  before  frost  touches  it,  and  place  it  exposed 
to  the  sun  under  glass.  Those  who  have  vines  yet 
uninjured  by  the  frost  can,  by  these  methods,  have 
fresh  tomatoes  for  some  weeks  longer. 
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To  Be  Noted. 

First. — All  Slew  subscribers  for  1882 
(volume  41).  now  coming  in  are  entered  at 
once  on  the  Mail  Books,  and  receive  free 
the  numbers  of  this  year,  issued  after 
their  subscriptions  arrive.  This  applies  to 
all  neiv  subscribers,  whether  single  or  in 
clubs,  or  in  Premium  lists,  and  will  help  in 
collecting  names  for  premiums  immediately. 

Second. — The  large  lists  of  Excellent 
Premiums  announced  last  month,  are  open 
to  all  persons,  everywhere.  There  is  no 
competition,  no  uncertainty  as  to  what  some 
unknown  party  is  doing  elsewhere  to  carry 
off  a  premium  you  are  aiming  for.  There 
will  be  premium  articles  for  all  wishing 
them.  Any  one  can  therefore  select  the 
premium  most  desired,  and  gather  the  names 
required  to  secure  it  ;  Or,  gather  all  the 
names  possible,  and  now,  or  at  any  time 
during  six  months,  select  premiums  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  number  of  names  sent. 

Third. — The  premiums  will  pay  well 
for  the  little  time  and  effort  needed  to  secure 
them.  Look  over  the  list.  If  any  one  de¬ 
sires  another  copy  of  the  Premium  Sheet, 
for  himself  or  friends,  send  for  it,  and  it  will 
be  promptly  mailed  free. 

Fourth. —  Run  through  the  Premium 
Sheet  again,  and  see  how  many  excellent 
and  most  desirable  things  there  are  : 

See  “67  per  cent,”  on  this  page.  The  Family 
Bible  offered  is  a  beautiful  and  valuable  one. 
The  New  $25  Sewing  Machine  is  just  like,  and 
every  way  equal  to,  one  of  the  most  popular 
ones  that,  until  recently,  sold  very  largely  for 
$60  to  $70.  The  Compound  Microscope  will 
be  a  treasure  to  any  one,  fully  equal  to  those 
previously  sold  for  several  times  the  price ; 
and,  besides,  this  one  has  the  interesting 
and  useful  Camera  Lucida  attached.  The 
Watches  offered  are  good,  trustworthy  time- 
keeepers.  The  Silver-Plated  Ware  is  of  veiy 
superior,  durable  character.  But  not  to  spec¬ 
ify  further,  there  are  scores  of  excellent 
articles,  some  of  which  are  desired  and 
needed  by  every  one,  as  the  List  will  show. 


B>elivered  at  Your  Home,  anywhere 
in  the  United  States. — Attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  the  articles  in 
the  Premium  List  will  be  delivered  post-paid  to 
any  point  reached  by  the  United  States  Mails. 


Idll.in.il  PRESENTS  will  soon  be 
in  order.  Most  of  our  readers  can  readily  secure 


some  desirable  Token  for  a  friend,  without  cost, 
simply  by  sending  forward  an  early  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  selecting  a  corresponding  article  from 
our  Premium  List. — Those  who  can  not  do  this, 
will  find  in  the  list  a  good  assortment  to  purchase 
from. — Send  forward  in  time  to  receive  them, 
despite  any  accident  or  delay  in  transportation. 

Will  It  Pay  ? 

Perhaps  no  other  three  short  words,  when 
placed  together,  have  a  wider  and  more  im¬ 
portant  application.  Whatever  any  one 
proposes  to  undertake,  in  work,  in  business, 
or  in  any  course  of  conduct,  the  prime  ques¬ 
tion  is,  Will  it  Pay  ?  The  pay  is  not  confined 
by  any  means  to  mere  money  profit.  Very 
many  transactions  that  bring  large  pecuniary 
returns  are,  in  fact,  terribly  losing  ones.  In 
legitimate  works  and  enterprises,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  their  paying  is  to  be  considered  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  a  man’s  ability  to  foresee  and  cal¬ 
culate  all  the  circumstances  that  affect  profit 
and  loss,  and  to  thus  know  whether  to  go 
ahead  or  refrain,  largely  decides  his  success 
or  failure.  This  applies  no  less  to  farming 
and  kindred  labors  than  to  business  or  com¬ 
mercial  pursuits.  As  between  the  farmer, 
and  the  importer  or  jobber  or  manufacturer 
or  merchant  in  specific  lines  of  trade,  the 
latter  classes  have  but  a  few  leading  points 
to  consider,  such  as  the  probable  demand  and 
supply,  while  the  farmer  must  not  only  take 
these  into  account,  but  also  all  the  variations 
of  soil,  adaptability  of  crops,  vicissitudes  of 
climate,  weather,  etc.  Hence 

To  be  a  successful  farmer  requires  a  wider 
range  of  knowledge,  better  reasoning — in 
short,  better  trained  mental  faculties  than 
any  of  the  other  callings  named  above. 

This  is  literally  true,  and  a  popular  fallacy 
to  the  contrary"  is  responsible  for  the  limited 
success  of  the  mass  of  farmers,  and  the  low 
estimate  of  their  calling,  not  only  by  others 
but  by"  themselves  and  by  their  sons  and 
daughters. 

We  are  not  arguing  that  every  farmer 
should  necessarily  be  highly  educated  men¬ 
tally,  but  we  do  claim  that  the  more  knowl¬ 
edge  any  farmer  acquires,  by  reading  about 
his  business,  by  study  and  observation,  and 
the  more  he  trains  and  develops  his  thinking 
and  reasoning  faculties,  the  better  will  he 
forecast  and  plan  for  the  future,  and  the 
more  successful  will  he  be.  In  this  view  of 
the  subject,  reading  and  study  will  pay  the 
farmer  even  more  largely  than  those  in  most 
other  business  pursuits. 

Every  book  or  journal  he  reads  brings  him 
something  of  the  thoughts,  experiences, 
and  observations  of  others.  These  are  often 
of  direct  practical  application  to  his  own 
work ;  and  if  not,  they  at  least  increase  his 
general  knowledge,  stimulate  thought,  and 
strengthen  his  ability  to  reason  well,  and  in¬ 
directly,  at  least,  pay"  a  hundredfold. 

The  cultivators  of  the  soil  far  outnumber 
those  in  any  other  pursuit,  in  this  country. 
Is  it  not  remarkable  that,  while  there  are 
many  hundreds  of  publishing  houses,  some 
of  great  extent,  and  thousands  of  book 
stores,  and  about  ten  thousand  periodical 
newspapers  and  magazines,  yet  a  single  pub¬ 
lishing  house,  and  a  score  or  so  of  journals, 
mostly  of  very  limited  circulation,  are  able 
to  supply  nearly  all  the  reading  about  their 
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own  pursuits,  yet  desired  or  called  for  by 
the  great  class  engaged  in  soil  culture. 


Sixty-seven  Per  Cent— or  More. 

A  Good  Joint  Stock  Company  for  Every  Neials- 
borliood. 

The  owners  of  about  $800,000,000  are  so 
glad  to  get  Government  bonds  paying  four 
per  cent  a  year,  that  these  have  rim  up  to  a 
premium  of  $15  or  $16  on  every  $100.  Other 
good  securities  yielding  5  to  10  per  cent  are 
eagerly  sought  after. 

But  in  the  October  American  Agriculturist 
Supplement,  on  page  436,  there  is  an  opportu¬ 
nity  offered  for  realizing  662/3  per  cent  on  a 
small  investment,  that  ought  not  to  be  over¬ 
looked  in  any  neighborhood  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  available  in  many  places  in 
other  lands.  We  refer  to  it  because  of  its 
importance  outside  of  any  pecuniary  gain. 

The  proposition  is,  that  if  any  ten  or  more 
persons  form  a  company,  and  put  in  $1.50 
each,  the  Publishers  will  return  the  value  of 
their  money,  by  mailing  to  each  one  a  regulai 
copy  of  this  Journal  from  now  to  the  end  of 
1882,  and,  IN  ADDITION,  they  will  supply 
One  Dollar's  worth  of  Good  Books  for  each 
member  ;  that  is  66-/3  per  cent  on  all  the 
money  contributed.  If  the  company  num¬ 
bers  ten.  twenty,  fifty,  or  a  hundred,  there 
will  be  from  $10  to  $100  worth  of  books  sup¬ 
plied.  These  books  can  be  owned  in  common 
— one  of  the  members  acting  as  Secretary  or 
Librarian — and  can  be  passed  around  until  all 
have  read  each  book,  and  then  be  kept  for  fu¬ 
ture  reference.  (OR,  any  one  person  can 
gather  the  names  and  subscriptions,  receive 
and  own  the  books  himself,  and  loan  them  at 
his  pleasure.) 

If  a  company  consists  of,  say  25  members, 
each  member  will,  at  an  outlay  of  $1.50,  have 
the  paper,  and  the  use  of  $25  worth  of  Books 
perpetually,  or  until  they  are  worn  out. 

Such  a  library  should  contain  one  book 
each  on  Diseases  of  Horses,  of  Cattle,  of 
Sheep,  of  Swine,  and  of  Poultry,  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  whenever  any  animal  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  is  sick. 

This  Enterprise  is  an  important  matter. — 
As  shown  in  the  previous  column,  reading 
pays  for  every  cultivator.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  for  a  year,  even  a 
small  collection  of  practical,  useful  books,  for 
general  use  in  any  neighborhood,  will  have 
an  elevating  influence,  will  stimulate  thought 
and  investigation,  will  make  the  young  as 
well  as  old  think  more  highly  of  a  calling 
that  has  present  before  them  a  literature 
of  its  own.  It  will  tend  to  make  better  and 
more  successful  farmers.  In  fact,  instead  of 
the  67  per  cent  which  we  have  taken  for  a 
text,  we  believe  such  a  collection  of  books 
will  pay  a  thousand  per  cent,  and  more. 

The  plan  is  a  practicable  one,  everywhere. 
There  is  hardly  a  town  or  Post  Office  in  all 
the  country  where  ten  or  more  persons  can 
not  be  found  willing  to  unite  in  such  an  en¬ 
terprise,  and  in  many  neighborhoods  20  to 
100  or  more  of  them. 

It  only  needs  one  or  tivo  enterprising,  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  young  men,  or  others,  to  take  hold 
of  it,  and  it  will  be  quickly  accomplished. 

Will  not  the  reader  of  this  start  the  enter¬ 
prise  ?  An  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  200  or  more  books  to  select  from,  will  be 
sent,post-paid,on  receipt  of  two  3-cent  stamps. 
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The  Shropshire  Sheep. 

The  development  of  great  industries  in 
iron  and  coal  in  the  districts  of  Shropshire, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  gave  rise  to 
a  large  and  increasing  demand  for  mutton. 
To  meet  this  demand,  the  farmers  of  that 
part  of  the  country  turned  their  attention  to 


the  raising  of  mutton  sheep.  Breeding  ewes 
were  sought  for  from  the  midland  and  south¬ 
ern  counties,  and  in  time  Shropshire  became 
not  only  a  leading  sheep-raising  region,  but 
also  the  home  of  an  important  breed,  the  pa¬ 
rentage  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  state,  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  derived  from  and  combines 
a  number  of  the  best  mutton  breeds.  The 
Shropshire  is  more  strictly  speaking  a  cross¬ 
breed,  in  which  the  “natives”  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  Cotswold,  and  later  the  Leicester 
and  Southdown  have  been  combined.  On 
account  of  this  complex  admixture  of  blood, 
the  Shropshire  breed  is  one  that  varies  some¬ 
what  in  character.  The  original  sheep  was 
homed,  black  or  brown-faced,  hardy  and  free 
from  disease,  producing  44  to  56  pounds  of 
mutton  to  a  carcass,  and  a  fleece  of  two 
pounds  of  moderately  fine  wool.  The  present 
Shropshires  are  without  horns,  the  legs  and 
face  dark  or  spotted  with  gray,  the  neck 
thick,  the  head  well  shaped,  ears  neat,  breast 
broad,  back  straight,  barrel  round,  and  the 
legs  strong.  They  are  easy  keepers,  hardy, 
fatten  quickly,  and  at  the  age  of  two  years 
give  100  to  120  pounds  of  excellent  flesh. 
The  fleece  is  longer,  heavier,  averaging  7 
pounds,  and  more  glossy  than  that  of  the 
Southdown.  The  Shropshire  is  a  valuable 
sheep  for  those  American  farmers  who  wish 
to  grow  both  wool  and  mutton.  Its  strong 
constitution  is  also  an  important  point  in 
favor  of  this  breed.  As  an  instance  of  the 
popularity  of  the  Shropshires,  it  may  be 
stated  that  “Dudmaston  Hero,”  the  first 
prize  ram,  shown  in  the  accompanying  en¬ 
graving — made  from  one  given  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  ‘ 1  Agricultural  Gazette  ”  (Eng.), 
was  sold  a  short  time  ago  for  over  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars. 


I^ook  to  the  There  is  a  great 

deal  of  manure  that  goes  entirely  to  waste  ; 
but  it  is  of  that  which  is  more  than  half 


wasted  that  we  wish  to  speak.  Many  farm¬ 
ers  know  the  full  value  of  their  manure  heap, 
and  yet  do  not  realize  that  their  method  of 
feeding  is  a  very  extravagant  one.  Open- 
yard  feeding,  especially  if  the  yard  is  a  large 
one,  and  much  exposed  to  winds  and  storms, 
is  too  expensive  to  be  practised  by  any  one 
who  loves  to  see  his  stock  comfortable,  or  de¬ 


sires  to  make  money  by  the  operation.  In 
the  single  point  of  manure,  it  does  not  pay. 
Not  only  should  the  animals  be  well  fed  un¬ 
der  cover  for  their  own  sakes,  but  also  for  the 
manure.  It  must  be  protected  from  drench¬ 
ing  rains  and  hot  sun,  and  have  a  large  a- 
mount  of  litter  incorporated  with  it,  as  well 
as  trodden  down  completely,  that  the  largest 
amount  of  its  soluble  fertilizing  elements 
may  be  held.  The  best  barn-yard  manure 
of  any  kind  is  made  under  cover. 


Poisoning  by  Ivy  and  Sumach- 
Treatment. 

There  is  common  belief  that  “  Poison  Ivy” 
and  1  ‘  Poison  Sumach  ”  are  the  same  plant. 
While  their  poisonous  effects  are  much  alike, 
the  two  plants  are  very  different.  The  Poison 
Ivy  (Rhus  Toxicodendron)  is  a  prostrate  or 
climbing  vine.  It  is  also  known  as  “Poison 
Oak”  and  “  Mercury  (often  Marcury)  Vine.” 
It  presents  two  very  distincts  forms ;  the 
most  common  is  a  low  spreading  plant,  mat¬ 
ting  itself  along  the  ground,  rambling  over 
stone  walls,  and  climbing  upon  fence-posts. 
The  other  form  attaches  itself  to  the  trunks 
of  trees,  clinging  closely  by  its  abundant 
rootlets,  and  reaching  the  tops  of  the  highest 
trees.  Though  very  different  in  their  habit 
of  growth,  no  botanical  difference  is  to  be 
found  in  them,  and  all  the  many  forms  are 
considered  as  varieties  of  the  same  species. 
This,  while  its  leaves  vary  much  in  shape, 
has  always  compound  leaves  of  three  leaflets; 
that  is,  its  leaves  are  divided  into  three  parts; 
these  parts  differ  somewhat  in  size,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  outline,  some  having  the  margins 
so  deeply  cut  as  to  suggest  the  name  of 
“Poison  Oak.”  As  there  is  no  other  native 
vine  which  has  its  leaves  divided  into  three 
parts,  that  is  a  very  safe  guide  in  deciding 
whether  a  suspected  plant  is  poisonous  or  not. 
The  common  Virginia  Creeper  (Ampelopsis 


quinquefolia),  is  often  unjustly  suspected  as 
being  poisonous.  Besides  other  very  marked 
characters,  the  leaves  of  that  are  five-parted. 
The  Ivy  is  found  almost  everywhere,  in  the 
older  States  at  least ;  by  the  road  sides, 
along  stone  walls,  in  pastures,  on  trees  at  the 
edges  of  woods  ;  in  fact,  it  is  onb  of  the  most 
generally  distributed  of  all  our  native  plants. 

Poison  Sumach,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
climb  at  all,  but  is  always  an  erect  shrub  from 
6  to  15  feet  high,  and  noticeable  for  its  neat 
and  cleanly  habit.  In  general  appearance  it 
is  much  like  an  Ailanthus  Tree,  having  long 
compound  leaves,  which  have  all  the  way 
from  7  to  IB  leaflets.  It  is  always  found  in 
moist  swampy  places,  and  is  distinguished 
from  the  several  harmless  Sumachs  by  having 
its  flowers  and  its  berries  in  loose  spreading 
clusters  and  not  close  upright  ones,  as  in  the 
harmless  species.  Both  the  Poison  Ivy  and 
the  Poison  Sumach,  are  well  known  for  the 
qualities  indicated  by  their  names  —  their 
ability  to  poison.  It  is  probable  that  a  very 
small  minority  of  persons  are  affected  by  this 
poison.  The  Poison  Ivy  is  so  abundant 
throughout  the  older  States  that,  were  the 
people  in  general  affected  by  it,  farm  work 
would  be  brought  to  a  stand-still.  In  employ¬ 
ing  men  to  work  upon  a  place  where  the 
plant  was  at  one  time  abundant,  we  found 
that  not  more  than  one  in  five  was  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  the  poison,  while  the  others  did  not  hes¬ 
itate  to  undertake  the  task  of  grubbing  it 
up,  and  could  handle  it  with  impunity.  The 
few  are  poisoned  by  coming  it  direct  contact 
with  the  plant,  while  now  and  then  a  person 
is  so  susceptible  to  its  influence  as  to  be  poi¬ 
soned  by  going  near  it,  without  actually 
touching  it.  The  shrub,  the  Poison  Sumach, 
also  improperly  called  “Dogwood,”  and  still 
more  inaccurately  “  Poison  Elder,”  (the  true 
Dogwood  being  harmless),  is  much  more  viru¬ 
lent  than  the  “Ivy,”  and  is  said  to  affect  per¬ 
sons  who  are  not  troubled  by  the  vine,  and  its 
results  are  much  more  obstinate  and  difficult 
to  cure.  In  poisoning  the  effects  vary  greatly; 
some  are  troubled  by  only  a  few  pustules  on 
the  back  of  the  hand  and  between  the  fingers, 
others  have  an  eruption  upon  the  face,  arms, 
and  the  insides  of  the  legs  accompanied  by 
the  most  intolerable  itching.  In  severe  cases, 
there  is  a  high  fever,  and  we  have  seen  the 
poison  so  virulent  as  to  cause  the  face  to  swell 
and  quite  obliterate  all  the  features,  leaving 
just  an  opening  for  the  mouth  and  completely 
closing  the  eyes.  In  such  severe  cases,  med¬ 
ical  aid  should  be  called,  to  reduce  the  fever 
by  proper  treatment.  The  effects  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  variable  in  different  individuals,  and  in 
the  great  majority  they  amount  to  only  an 
eruption  annoying  for  its  intense  itching. 

The  Remedies  for  Poisoning. 

The  great  number  of  remedies  that  have 
been  given  show  that  the  disease  is  very  vari¬ 
able,  and  that  which  is  useful  in  one  case,  is 
not  so  in  another.  Attention  to  the  general 
health,  cooling  the  system  by  saline  laxatives, 
such  as  Epsom  or  Rochelle  Salts,  is  a  great 
help.  Among  the  external  applications  that 
have  been  found  useful  are  Lime-water,  strong 
salt  and  water,  or  the  application  of  wet  salt, 
a  solution  of  Sugar  of  Lead,  etc.  Various  as¬ 
tringent  lotions  are  sometimes  useful.  In  some 
country  places  a  strong  decoction  of  Hemlock 
boughs,  or  of  Oak  leaves,  have  often  given 
relief.  A  similar  astringent  effect  is  given 
by  a  solution  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  (Copperas) 
in  a  teacupful  of  hot  water,  applied  as  hot  as 
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can  be  borne.  The  medical  journals  have 
recommended  first  washing  the  parts  in  warm 
water,  without  soap,  and  then  applying,  with 
a  brush  or  feather,  the  Tincture  of  Lobelia. 
The  fluid  extract  of  the  Yellow  Jassamine 
.{ Gelsemium )  is  said  to  be  very  efficacious,  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  similar  manner.  Another  medical 
journal  highly  recommends  the  application 
of  Sweet  Spirits  of  Nitre,  first  pricking  any 
large  pustules  that  may  have  formed.  The 
latest  remedy  we  have  seen  proposed  is  the 
common  “Ragweed”  or  “Roman  Worm¬ 
wood,”  ( Ambrosia  artemisicefolia)  abundant 
everywhere  in  fields.  It  is  said  that  if  this  be 
braised  and  the  juice  that  is  squeezed  from  it 
be  applied  to  the  poisoned  surface,  the  relief 
is  very  marked.  From  the  fact  that  every 
neighborhood,  in  which  poisoning  is  frequent, 
has  several  “sure  cures,”  it  is  probable  that 
there  is  as  much  difference  in  yielding  to  rem¬ 
edies  by  poisoned  persons,  as  there  is  in  the 
susceptibility  of  persons  to  the  effects  of  the 
poison.  The  better  way,  in  case  of  poisoning 
is  to  at  once  take  some  saline  purge,  with 
due  regard  to  diet,  and  apply  such  remedies 
as  have  been  found  useful  in  the  locality. 


Cut-Worms;  Natural  History,  Remedies, 
etc. 

BY  PROP.  O.  E.  BKSSKY,  IOWA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Every  farmer  and  gardener  knows  from 
sad  experience  something  about  Cut-worms, 
Many  of  the  farm  crops  suffer  very  material¬ 
ly,  and  not  infrequently  whole  fields  of  In¬ 
dian  corn  are  destroyed  by  the  countless 
thousands  of  these  dreaded  pests.  No  farmer 
who  has  followed  the  business  long  enough 
to  be  entitled  to  the  name,  but  has  had  woe¬ 
ful  experiences  with  Cut- worms,  and  he  has 
been  fortunate  indeed,  if  at  times  he  has  not 
been  compelled  to  abandon  a  field  of  corn, 
giving  over  the  whole  to  the  greedy  worms. 

And  then  in  the  garden,  who  has  not  found, 
morning  after  morning,  that  some  miserable 
pest  was  cutting  off  his  young  cabbages, 
tomatoes,  lettuce,  and  other  plants,  which 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  suit  the  taste  of 
this  in  nowise  dainty  worm.  In  the  flower 
garden,  petunias,  pansies,  verbenas,  and  bal¬ 
sams  go  down  to  death  before  this  destroyer. 
It  is  no  respecter  of  rank  ;  the  patrician  of 
the  flower-border  falls,  as  well  as  the  plebeian 
of  the  vegetable  garden. 

By  a  little  foresight  we  may  very  greatly 
reduce,  if  not  entirely  prevent  the  destruc¬ 
tion  by  Cut-worms.  This  work  of  destruc¬ 
tion  can  be  better  understood  after  studying 
The  Natural  History  of  Cut-worms. 

Although  I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  cut¬ 
worms  as  if  they  were  all  of  one  species,  the 
fact  is,  there  are  many  species  having  widely 
different  habits.  Some  live  in  the  ground  and 
barely  come  to  the  surface  to  cut  off  the  young 
plant,  others  come  out  of  the  ground  and 
attack  the  plants  at  the  hight  of  an  inch  or 
so,  while  still  others  climb  trees  and  eat  the 
tender  buds.  However,  all  are  sufficiently 
alike  in  general  appearance,  and  transforma¬ 
tions,  to  be  spoken  of  as  a  whole  in  this 
article.  In  general  the  worms  may  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  smooth,  greasy  looking,  black  or 
blackish  worms  more  or  less  mottled  with 
white.  When  disturbed  they  have  the  habit 
of  curling  up  to  one  side  for  a  moment,  but 
they  soon  try  to  burrow  into  the  ground 
again.  They  possess  powerful  jaws,  which 
they  use  in  cutting  off  the  plants,  afterwards 


dragging  them  partly  into  their  hole,  where 
they  feast  unmolested.  After  reaching  matur¬ 
ity  the  worms  burrow  deeply  into  the  ground, 
where  they  undergo  them  transformations, 
finally  appearing  as  a  perfect  winged  insect. 
This  perfect  insect  is  a  night-flying  moth 
or  “miller,”  of  an  ashen  or  brownish-gray 
color.  They  are  given  to  visiting  lighted 
rooms  in  the  summer,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  the  occupants.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  the  “millers”  lay  eggs  on  or  about 
the  plants  which  they  infest,  and  then  die. 
The  eggs  soon  hatch  into  very  small  worms, 
which  immediately  begin  feeding  upon  the 
plants  about  them.  During  the  fall  months 
the  young  worms  eat  and  grow,  and  by  win¬ 
ter  are  about  half  grown ;  they  then  go 
deeper  into  the  ground,  or  get  under  rubbish, 
and  there  pass  the  winter.  Upon  the  return 
of  warm  weather  in  the  spring,  such  of  the 
worms  as  survived  the  winter  come  to  the 
surface,  and  now  having  their  appetites 
sharpened  by  their  long  fast,  they  attack 
whatever  comes  in  their  way.  If  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  appear  in  the  clover  fields,  or  the 
meadows,  we  seldom  notice  any  bad  results, 
but  if  they  come  to  the  surface  where  the 
ground  has  been  cleared  of  all  plants  except 
the  few  purposely  set  there,  we  are  imme¬ 
diately  made  aware  of  the  presence  of  the 
enemy  through  the  destruction  of  our  choice 
plants.  Early  in  the  summer  the  worms  at¬ 
tain  their  full  growth,  and  then  burrow 
deeper  into  the  ground  to  appear  later  as  a 
new  brood  of  “  millers,”  and  thus  the  round 
of  life  goes  on,  generation  after  generation. 

Checks  and  Remedies. 

A  number  of  insects  are  parasitic  upon 
Cut-worms,  while  still  others  attack  and  de¬ 
vour  them.  A  large  black  Ground-beetle, 
marked  with  rows  of  small  copper-colored 
spots,  is  very  useful,  as  its  larva,  or  young, 
follows  the  worms  into  their  burrows  and 
kills  them.  Ants,  also,  when  sufficiently 
numerous,  kill  many  of  them.  Hand¬ 
picking — that  is,  digging  out  and  killing 
them,  is  perhaps  the  most  successful  direct 
method  of  warring  against  them,  but  this  is  a 
long,  sIoav  process,  and  besides,  we  know 
where  to  seek  them  only  after  the  damage 
has  been  done. 

The  method  which  I  have  found  to  be  the 
cheapest  and  most  successful,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  As  the  young  worms  feed  during  the 
autumn  upon  fall-growing  plants  of  various 
kinds,  it  follows  that  by  clearing  entirely 
any  piece  of  ground  of  weeds  and  other 
plants  during  this  time,  the  worms  must 
starve.  In  the  garden,  then,  no  part  must  be 
allowed  to  become  weedy  after  the  crops  are 
removed,  for  every  weed  may  be  nourishing 
several  Cut-worms.  As  rapidly  as  crops  ma¬ 
ture,  they  should  be  removed,  and  the  stems 
and  rubbish  carted  to  the  compost  heap.  It 
may  be  well  to  so  arrange  the  rotation  of 
crops  that  the  crop  preceding  the  planting, 
which  is  subject  to  Cut-worm  depredations, 
is  one  which  can  be  removed  early  from  the 
ground.  After  removal  of  the  crop  the  whole 
ground  should  be  thoroughly  plowed,  and 
if  plowed  again  just  before  frosts  sets  in,  so 
much  the  better.  When  it  is  not  possible  to 
remove  the  crops  before  the  close  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  much  good  can  still  be  done  by  clearing 
off  the  ground  and  plowing,  for  although 
the  young  Cut-worms  are  present  in  the 
ground,  the  late  plowing  will  disarrange  their 
plans  for  hibernation,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  will  be  killed  by  the  frosts  and  other 


hardships  of  the  winter.  On  the  farm  the 
same  methods  can  be  successfully  applied. 
If  a  clover  field  is  to  be  broken  up  and  planted 
with  corn,  the  plowing  must  be  done  in  the  fall 
if  young  Cut-worms  are  abundant.  Summer 
fallowing  is  a  most  excellent  preparation  for 
crops  liable  to  be  troubled  with  Cut-worms, 
provided  that  the  ground  be  actually  fallow ; 
a  fallow  field  full  of  weeds  is  of  ho  avail 
whatever.  In  a  single  sentence,  I  may  say 
that  dean  culture  and  fall  plowing  are  the 
secrets  of  success  in  dealing  with  Cut-worms. 

A  Handy  Halter  Bridle. 

It  frequently  is  necessary  to  feed  the  horses 
when  it  is  not  convenient  to  unharness  them, 
Q  or  even  remove  the 

W  w  bridle.  In  such  cases 

(dfe)  (?d§b)  an  arrangement  like 

W  rIF  the  one  sh°WI1  in 

JgJL  JgjL  the  accompanying 

If  \  jf  ™  n  engravings  is  very 

^  J)  \  J  convenient.  The  bit, 

figure  1,  is  fitted 

Fig.l.-BIT  WITH  “SNAPS.”  with  two  snap 

hooks,  fastened  to  the  bit  rings  by  short  loops 
of  leather  secured  by  a  rivet.  These  “  snaps  ” 
fasten  into  the  ring  in  the  nose  piece  of  the 
bridle,  as  shown  in  figure  2.  To  remove  the 


Fig.  2. — THE  BRIDLE  IN  PLACE. 


bit  from  the  horse’s  mouth,  is  but  the  work 
of  a  moment,  only  one  “snap”  being  used 
and  afterwards  returned  to  the  same  ring,  the 
bit  passing  across  under  the  horse’s  chin. 


Qualities  of  a  'I’rite  Breeder.- The 

standard  of  excellence  of  the  true  breeder 
must  be  high  and  well  defined,  in  other  words 
he  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  various 
points  of  the  perfect  animal,  and  strive  to  at¬ 
tain,  slowly  it  may  be,  but  surely,  to  that  per¬ 
fection.  This  will  require  in  him  a  keen  eye, 
quick  to  detect  faults,  and  also  to  recognize 
all  good  qualities  as  they  present  themselves. 
Beyond  and  back  of  eye-sight,  he  should 
have  good  judgment,  by  which  he  compre¬ 
hends  the  causes  that  are  at  work  to  produce 
good  or  ill  effects,  and  if  possible  he  should 
be  able  to  control  the  forces  with  which  he 
has  to  deal.  Any  exterior  points  of  beauty, 
as  to  outline  or  color,  should  not  lead  him  to 
sacrifice  the  deep  fundamental  qualities  upon 
which  the  great  value  of  well-bred  animals 
always  rest.  Lastly,  he  should  not  hope  to 
produce  an  animal  that  is  the  best  for  every¬ 
thing.  The  best  animal  for  beef- making  can 
not  be  expected  to  excel  at  the  pail,  and  the 
superior  running  horse,  it  is  well  known,  is 
not  the  best  one  to  put  before  a  heavy  cart. 
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The  Chinch  Bug. 

BY  PROF.  C.  V.  RILEY 

Few,  if  any,  insects  attracted  more  general 
attention  during  the  past  summer,  or  did 
more  serious  injury  in  the  large  grain-grow¬ 
ing  sections  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  than 
did  the  Chinch  Bug  (Blissusleucopterus,  Say). 
Indeed,  no  species  more  seriously  affects  the 
grain-grower  east  of  the  great  “Father  of 
Waters,”  while  it  is 
doubtful  whether  even 
the  Rocky  Mountain 
Locust,  taking  one  year 
with  another,  is  so  seri- 
/aWflWl-s*  ous  a  Pes*"  hi  the  great 

i  /)  iWi!  V  "  trans-MississippiStates. 
-f  1/  Mm  \\  A  It  is,  also,  one  of  those 
species  most  difficult  to 
overcome  at  the  time 
its  injuries  are  most  ap¬ 
parent,  whereas  judici- 
-p,.  ,  ous  preventive  meas- 

Flg.  1.— CHINCH  BUG.  5  .  .  ,  , 

Hair  line  underneath  show-  ures  durmg  Winter  and 
mg  natural  size.  spring  will  greatly 

lessen  possible  injury  the  ensuing  summer. 

A  Native  Species. 

The  Chinch  Bug  is  an  indigenous  American 
insect,  and  thrives  most  in  southerly  lati¬ 
tudes.  It  delights  in  a  warm,  dry  climate. 
During  revolutionary  times  it  flourished  in 
the  Carolinas  and  in  Virginia,  rather  than  in 
New  England,  and  to-day  is  more  disastrous 
in  Southern  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Texas, 
and  the  Southwest,  than  in  Minnesota  and 
the  Northwest,  though  it  extends  farther 
north  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  than  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
greater  dryness  and  the  isothermal  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  that  portion  of  the  Continent. 

Destructive  Powers. 

As  the  Chinch  Bug  prevails  most  during 
years  of  drouth,  it  is  somewhat  difficult,  in 
estimating  injury  caused  by  the  insect,  to 
eliminate  that  which  is  due  to  drouth  alone. 
Careful  computations  by  myself  in  Missouri, 
and  by  Dr.  Le  Baron  and  Prof.  Thomas  in 
Illinois,  show  that  the  loss  to  those  two  States, 
in  1874,  amounted  to  about  fifty  million  dol¬ 
lars,  and  these  figures  are  a  sufficient  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  insect’s  destructive  powers. 

Food  Plants. 

The  food  of  the  Chinch  Bug  consists  of  the 
grasses  and  cereals,  wild  and  cultivated,  and 
accounts  of  its  injuring  other  plants  are  mis¬ 
leading,  allied  species  being  confounded  with 
it.  Belonging  to  the  Half-wing  Bugs  (Hete- 
roptera),  its  mouth  is  haustellate,  and  food  is 
obtained,  in  consequence,  by  suction,  so  that 
the  plants  attacked  are  sapped  of  their  life, 
and  not  eaten  up. 

Characters,  Habits,  and  Natural  History. 

The  Chinch  Bug  is  less  than  a  fourth  of  an 
inch  long,  and  its  appearance  at  different 
stages  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
trations,  the  hair-lines  indicating  the  natural 
sizes.  The  eggs  (figure  2,  a,  b,)  are  amber 
colored,  the  young  bugs  vary  from  pale  yel¬ 
low  with  a  touch  of  orange  to  bright  red, 
while  the  pupa  (figure  2,  g,)  is  mostly  brown, 
and  the  mature  bug  black,  with  white  upper 
wings,  having  two  characteristic  black  spots 
upon  them.  A  dimorphic  short-winged  form 
(figure  3)  occurs  in  Canada,  and  in  the  more 
Northern  States.  The  species  hibernates  in 
the  perfect  or  mature  form  in  a  state  of  tor¬ 
por  in  whatever  sheltered  situations  can  be 
found.  The  hibernating  individuals  occur 


especially  under  dead  leaves,  in  bunches  of 
old  dead  grass  or  weeds,  and  in  corn  stalks 
and  corn  shucks.  With  the  warmth  of 
spring  they  issue  from  their  winter  quarters, 
and  during  mild,  balmy  days,  freely  use  their 
wings  and  fly  in  all  directions,  being  at¬ 
tracted  to  grain  fields  and  especially  to  young 
wheat.  The  female  chooses  the  lightest  and 
dryest  soil,  and  for  the  deposition  of  her  eggs 
usually  works  into  the  ground,  and  there 
lays  them  upon  the  roots  of  the  plant.  Occa¬ 
sionally  they  are  laid  just  above  ground. 
“These  eggs  are  deposited  in  little  clusters, 
and  the  young  lice  hatching  from  them  are 
at  first  bright  red  and  remain  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time  underground,  sucking  the  sap  from 
the  roots.  A  wheat  plant  pulled  from  an  in¬ 
fested  field  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  will 
generally  reveal  hundreds  of  these  eggs  at¬ 
tached  to  the  roots,  and  at  a  somewhat  later 
period,  the  young  larvae  will  be  found  clus¬ 
tering  on  the  same,  and  looking  like  so  many 
moving  red  atoms.  The  female  occupies 
from  two  to  three  weeks  in  depositing  her 
eggs ;  the  egg  requires  about  two  weeks  to 
hatch,  and  the  bug  becomes  full-grown  and 
acquires  its  wings  in  five  or  six  weeks  from 
hatching.  Individuals  may  be  found  of  all 
sizes  and  ages  throughout  the  summer 


flock,  and  given  more  than  ordinary  care  by 
themselves.  A  sheep  that  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  will  give  a  good  thrifty  lamb,  and  be 
able  to  keep  it  strong  from  the  start — an  im¬ 
portant  point  with  those  that  are  forced  for 
the  butcher.  A  few  very  early  lambs,  with 
proper  attention,  will  bring  large  returns,, 
often  as  much  as  five  times  the  number  that 
come  at  the  ordinary  time  in  spring,  and  re¬ 
ceive  no  special  care  while  they  are  young.. 


Fig.  2.— IMMATURE  STAGES  OF  CHINCH  BUG. 
a,  b,  pgfis;  c,  newly-hatched  larva ;  rf,  its  tarsus;  c,  larva  after 
first  molt;  /,  same  after  second  molt;  g,  pupa— the  natural  sizes 
indicated  at  sides ;  ft.  enlarged  leg  or  perfect  bug ;  ).  tarsus  of 

same  still  more  enlarged ;  i,  proboscis  or  beak,  enlarged. 

months,  yet  the  great  body  of  the  first  brood 
mature  soon  after  the  ripening  of  spring 
wheat.”  After  an  infested  wheat  field  has 
ripened,  or  is  cut,  the  bugs,  of  all  ages  and 
conditions,  but  mostly  in  the  pupa  and  per¬ 
fect  states,  frequently  migrate  to  other  fields, 
and  especially  to  com.  At  such  times  the 
mature  bugs  show  little  disposition  to  use 
their  wings,  though  many  of  them  do  so.  A 
second  brood  is  produced,  and  it  is  the  ma¬ 
ture  bugs  from  this  second  brood  which 
hibernate. 

Meteorological  Conditions  as  Affecting  Cltincli 
Bugs. 

There  is  nothing  which  experience  has 
more  firmly  established  in  connection  with 
this  pest,  than  that 
heavy  rains  and  wet 
seasons  are  destructive 
of  it.  I  have  witnessed 
the  almost  magical  ef¬ 
fect  of  a  heavy  and  pro¬ 
longed  rain  in  a  corn¬ 
field  that  was  suffering 
badly.  Warm,  moist, 
or  open  winters  are 
equally  prejudicial  to 
it.  Such  are  the  salient 
facts  regarding  the 
habits  and  natural 
history  of  the  Chinch 

Bug  that  the  farmer  should  bear  in  mind. 


Fig.  3. — SHORT-WINGED 
CHINCH  BUG. 


Ewes  with  Early  I-ambs. 


Ewes 


whose  lambs  are  intended  for  early  market, 
should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 


Barbed  Wire  for  Fencing. 

BY  PROFESSOR  8.  A.  KNAPP,  DEAN  OF  SCHOOL  OF 
AGRICULTURE,  AMES,  IOWA. 

Among  the  fundamental  questions  in  farm 
economy,  fences  are  the  most  important,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  extent,  protection,  first  cost, 
and  rapid  decay.  Within  fifteen  years,  and 
more  prominently  within  ten  years,  a  new 
material — barbed  wire,  has  demanded  public- 
favor,  with  very  many  arguments  pro  and 
con.  In  the  Northwestern  States  it  has  rap¬ 
idly  become  established  hi  the  confidence  of 
the  farmers,  and  mainly  supplanted  all  other 
fencing.  Let  us  consider,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  prairie,  some  of  the  reasons  for 
this  sudden  popularity.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  requisites  for  a  perfect  fence  : — 
1st.  It  must  form  a  reliable  barrier  to  the 
passage  of  stock,  and  must  be  furnished  at  a 
moderate  cost.  2nd.  It  must  be  simple,  dura¬ 
ble  in  all  places  and  climates,  easily  trans¬ 
ported,  and  immediately  available  for  a  fence. 
3d.  It  should  occupy  the  least  space  practi¬ 
cable,  thereby  wasting  little  land,  affording 
no  harbor  for  weeds,  and  not  seriously  defac¬ 
ing  the  landscape. 

Barbed  wire  comes  nearer  meeting  all  these 
conditions,  in  the  larger  portion  of  the  United 
States,  than  any  other  material.  Compared 
with  hedge,  board,  or  rail  fences,  it  can  claim 
superiority  in  nearly  every  point  for  a  valu¬ 
able  fence  on  the  farm.  The  main  objection 
urged  to  its  use  is  that  of  cruelty.  It  is 
claimed  that  horses,  in  particular,  are  liable 
to  run  against  it  and  be  seriously  injured,  if 
not  maimed  for  life.  If  this  objection  is- 
valid,  and  cannot  be  removed,  then  the  use 
of  barbed  wire  will  be  limited.  Careful  ob¬ 
servers,  however,  have  noted  that  the  injury 
to  animals  has  arisen  from  the  stock  being 
unaccustomed  to  wire  fence,  or  from  its 
faulty  construction.  Horses  and  cattle  have 
had  little  respect  for  the  ordinary  board  and 
rail  fences  of  the  country,  and  only  the  well 
disposed  have  been  restrained  by  them.  The 
first  thing  is  to  teach  animals  to  entertain  a 
becoming  respect  for  a  fence,  and  one  that 
looks  like  a  skeleton.  While  they  are  learn¬ 
ing  this  lesson,  quite  likely  some  of  them 
may  get  hurt ;  but  once  learned  they  always 
regard  a  line  of  posts  as  very  significant. 
Injury  to  stock  has  more  frequently  arisen 
from  faulty  construction  than  from  any  other 
cause.  A  majority  of  prairie  fences  are  made 
of  three  wires,  which  is  a  mistake,  because 
the  distance  of  the  wires  apart  offers  a  con¬ 
stant  temptation  to  the  animal. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the  practical 
value  of  the  following  suggestions  for  con¬ 
structing  barbed-wire  fence  :  Set  substantial 
posts  one  rod  apart ;  the  post  at  the  starting 
point  should  be  braced  by  cutting  a  notch  in 
it  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
running  a  strong  pole  from  the  notch  to  the 
foot  of  the  second  post,  where  it  is  fitted  to 
rest  firmly,  and  is  supported  about  three- 
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inches  above  the  ground  by  means  of  a  short 
block  driven  down  beside  the  fence  post. 
This  method  of  bracing  should  be  repeated 
once  in  forty  rods.  A  faulty  construction 
would  be  to  cut  the  notch  in  the  starting 
post  four  feet  from  the  ground,  make  the 
brace  shorter,  and  allow  the  lower  end  to 
rest  upon  the  ground ;  for  the  moment  the 
wire  is  tightened  upon  the  fence,  the  short 
brace  acts  as  a  fulcrum  to  lift  the  initial  post. 
When  the  posts  are  set  a  wire  is  wrapped 
firmly  around  the  first  post,  four  feet  and  two 
inches  from  the  ground  ;  then  the  coil  is  un¬ 
rolled  forty  rods  and  the  wire  drawn  tight 
.by  means  of  a  set  of  small  pulleys  with 
grapples.  After  this  wire  has  been  securely 
stapled,  a  second  is  similarly  fastened  one 
foot  below  it,  and  a  third  and  fourth  below 
this,  leaving  a  foot  space  between  the  respec¬ 
tive  wires ;  the  ground  space  is  fourteen 
inches.  Four  wires  thus  arranged  make  a 
perfect  cattle  fence.  For  horses  the  lower 
wire  should  be  without  barbs  to  prevent  cut¬ 
ting  the  knee,  and  a  fifth  wire  should  be  placed 
upon  the  posts  five  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  upper  wire  prevents  accident  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  reach  over  the  fence.  Instead  of 
the  upper  wire  a  galvanized  steel-barbed 
ribbon,  is  used  as  more  sightly  for  horses. 

For  swine,  the  fourth  -wire  of  a  cattle  fence 
is  raised  four  inches,  and  two  barbed  wires 
placed  at  equal  distances  below  it.  For  sheep, 
the  three  lower  wires,  as  in  a  fence  for  swine, 
are  smooth.  Thus  constructed,  barbed  wire, 
while  uniting  all  the  conditions  of  a  perfect 
fence,  is  comparatively  harmless.  Upon  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College  farm  there  are 
nine  miles  of  barbed-wire  fence,  inclosing 
pastures  upon  which  graze  one  hundred  and 
seventy  horses  and  cattle  ;  during  the  season 
of  1881  not  an  animal  has  been  scratched  to 
draw  blood,  except  in  one  instance,  and  that 
was  slight  and  due  to  a  faulty  construction 
of  the  fence.  Barbed  wire  will  not  answer 
for  fencing  in  narrow  lanes  and  yards,  or  any 
place  where  animals  are  liable  to  be  crowded 
against  it.  Yards  and  lots  for  sheep  can  be 
made  practically  dog-proof  by  placing  one 
barded  wire  near  the  ground,  three  fence 
boards  above,  and  three  wires  above  the 
boards ;  the  lower  wire  prevents  digging,  and 
the  upper  wires  suggest  that  the  dog  better 
not  climb.  Within  such  an  inclosure  the 
grateful  sheep  rest  in  perfect  security. 


Common  Sense  in  the  Poultry  Yard. 

BT  MASON  C.  WELD. 

Common  Sense  is  too  often  uncommon 
sense,  and  there  is  more  truth  than  novelty 
in  this  sentiment  in  its  application  to  poultry 
keeping.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  criticise 
nonsensical  way3,  but  to  show  ways  sensible. 

The  “poultry”  that  everybody  keeps  are 
technically  designated  “Fowls,”  or  “Barn¬ 
door  Fowls.”  As  a  rule  they  are  kept  in 
small  flocks,  fed  chiefly  upon  what  no  farm¬ 
er  misses.  On  most  farms  a  flock  of  1.2  to 
40  hens  will  pick  up  a  living  without  receiv¬ 
ing  a  particle  of  grain  from  May  to  October, 
including  both  months.  Their  food  consists 
of  insects,  seeds,  and  grass  or  weeds ;  they 
need  fresh  water  besides.  What  wonder  is  it 
that  fowls  thus  kept  are  demonstrably  more 
profitable  than  any  class  of  stock,  or  any 
orop  on  the  farm. 

This  is  the  best  way  to  keep  fowls,  provid¬ 
ed  they  can  be  induced  to  lay  where  their 


eggs  can  be  found  while  fresh.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this  a  house  of  some  kind  is  needed 
where  the  fowls  may  be  shut  in  occasionally 
for  a  few  days  at  a  time,  so  as  to  make  them 
roost  and  lay  in  convenient  places.  If  fowls 
can  roost  in  the  trees,  lay  all  over  the  farm, 
and  “  dust  ”  themselves  in  the  road,  they  will 
almost  surely  be  healthy,  lay  a  great  many 
eggs,  and  keep  in  good  condition.  Besides, 
every  now  and  then  a  hen  will  unexpectedly 
appear  with  a  brood  of  ten  or  a  dozen  chicks, 
hatched  under  some  bush  where  she  had 
“stolen”  her  nest  and  done  her  hatching. 
That  is  all  very  well,  so  far  as  the  hen  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  no  one  wants  it  to  happen.  We 
wish  the  hens  to  lay  and  sit  where  we  can 
put  what  eggs  we  please  under  them  for 
hatching — and  what  is  still  more  important, 
we  wish  to  be  able  to  collect  the  eggs  for  use 
or  for  sale  daily.  A  fresh  egg  is  a  joy,  a  de¬ 
light,  a  good  gift  of  Heaven — a  “ perfectly 
good  ”  egg  is  an  abomination.  An  egg,  to  be 
fit  to  eat,  or  for  sale,  must  be  fresh  beyond  a 
peradventure,  and  utterly  untainted  with  a 
suspicion  of  having  been  brooded  or  weath¬ 
ered.  For  this  reason  it  is  a  most  untidy 
thing  to  use  natural  nest-eggs.  The  nest-egg, 
after  a  while,  is  almost  surely  gathered,  and 
of  course  is  not  “  right.” 

The  trouble  about  fowl-houses,  even  with 
liberal  yards,  is  that  fowls  do  not  do  well 
constantly  confined.  The  number  of  eggs 
falls  off,  and  the  fowls  become  subject  to  dis¬ 
ease,  and  especially  to  vermin — lice.  All  poul¬ 
try-houses  are  liable  to  become  thus  infested, 
and  the  only  cure  and  preventive  is  dust,  and 
dustiness.  It  is  best  to  provide  extensive 
dusting  boxes — not  out-of-doors  somewhere, 
or  under  a  cow-shed,  where  the  fresh  winds 
will  carry  off  the  stifling  dust  rendered  dis¬ 
gusting  by  its  “lienny”  smell ;  but  in  the 
house  itself,  so  that  the  atmosphere  of  the 
entire  establishment  will  become  thus  dust¬ 
laden  and  oppressive.  Dust  will  settle  every¬ 
where,  and  one,  entering,  will  need  a  white 
coat  as  much  as  does  a  miller.  The  hens 
will  revel  in  the  dust,  however,  and  it  will 
keep  the  lice  down,  if  not  exterminate  them. 

As  for  the  hens,  they  not  only  enjoy  it,  but 
dust  is  a  necessity  and  a  luxury  to  them,  just 
as  a  morning  bath  is  to  civilized  man.  The 
dusting-box  is  their  toilet-table — in  fact,  bath¬ 
tub,  wash-bowl  and  pitcher,  sponge  and 
brushes  and  soap,  and  it  gives  health  and 
long  life  as  surely  as  the  free  use  of  water 
does  to  human  beings. 

As  to  feed — if  fowls  are  confined  they  lose 
a  great  variety  of  food  which  must  be,  in 
some  way,  made  up  to  them.  When  we  de¬ 
part  from  a  close  following  after  nature,  we 
begin  to  complicate  matters.  Watch  a  hen 
as  she  trips  picking  about :  now  she  takes  a 
bit  of  grass  or  other  greens ;  now  she  strips 
the  seeds  out  of  the  seed-pod  of  some  weed  ; 
now  she  makes  a  vigorous  dive  after  an  in¬ 
sect,  and  so  on  all  day,  she  scratches  and  for¬ 
ages.  So  a  variety  is  essential  to  the  health 
of  fowls  in  confinement.  They  need  grain, 
and  soft  food,  chopped  scraps,  or  other  flesh 
diet,  and  some  grass,  or  other  greens,  which 
they  like — such  as  lettuce  or  cabbages.  They 
must  have  plastering,  oyster  shells  pounded 
fine,  or  some  other  source  of  lime,  besides 
fresh  water  constantly. 

Better  than  all,  they  need  an  afternoon  run, 
and  a  chance  to  scratch  and  pick  in  the  door- 
yard,  road,  and  barn-yard,  if  there  be  one. 
Here  let  me  protest  against  hens  being  made 
use  of  as  scavengers  for  picking  up  and 


cleaning  up  filth  about  the  back-door.  There 
is  no  better  habit  for  farmer-folks  to  cultivate 
in  regard  to  poultry,  than  on  every  occasion 
to  drive  them  away  from  the  kitchen  door, 
and  never  to  throw  out  anything  that  they 
can  eat  anywhere  near  the  house.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  having  a  slop  hole — or  spot  near  the 
back  door  —  where  dish-water  and  other 
“slops,”  containing  more  or  less  that  hens 
will  eat — are  thrown,  is  a  filthy  one  at  best. 
All  such  water  should  be  thrown  upon  the 
dung-hill  or  compost  heap.  Here  the  hens 
may  pick  up  many  a  crumb,  and  the  manure 
will  be  greatly  benefited. 

In  the  matter  of  varieties,  the  fancy  breeds 
are  best  let  alone  by  any  one  who  does  not 
make  a  business  or  a  pastime  of  poultry 
keeping.  It  is  very  pleasant  for  a  person 
who  keeps  but  a  dozen  or  twenty  hens  to 
have  them  of  some  choice  breed,  and  to  take 
great  pains  with  them  ;  studying  into  their 
habits,  their  “  points,”  and  all  that.  But  few 
persons  have  either  the  taste  or  inclination  to 
be  successful  breeders,  so,  as  a  rule,  it  is  best 
to  keep  common  or  mixed  hens,  but  a  full- 
blooded  cock  of  one  of  the  best  breeds. 

For  general  use,  I  think  most  persons  who 
have  had  experience  will  agree  with  me,  that 
the  Plymouth  Rock  fowls  are  excellent,  and 
either  these  or  the  Dominiques,  or  one  of  the 
Asiatic  birds  are  to  be  recommended  if  a  pure 
breed  of  fowls  is  desired  for  eggs,  broilers, 
capons,  and  fat  cockerels  and  pullets.  For 
eggs  alone,  the  White  Leghorns  are  prefer¬ 
able,  but  they  are  neither  economical  for  the 
table,  nor  are  they  to  be  depended  upon  as 
sitters  and  mothers.  For  several  years  I  have 
kept  only  cross-bred,  or  “  grade”  hens.  Tak¬ 
ing  a  stock  of  Light  Brahmas,  they  were  bred 
with  a  Dorking  cock,  two  years,  then  with 
Plymouth  Rock  cocks,  and  now  I  shall  prob¬ 
ably  take  a  Brahma  cross,  in  the  hope  of  ef¬ 
fectually  eradicating  the  tendency  to  throw 
pink-legged  chicks,  a  relic  of  the  Dorking 
cross,  and  black  ones,  which  come  from  the 
Plymouth  Rocks.  After  that  I  shall  recur  to 
the  last  named  variety,  as  I  find  it  gives  me 
earlier  and  better  broilers,  plenty  of  eggs, 
and  fowls  always  fit  for  the  table. 


A  Handy  Door  Weight. 

The  accompanying  engraving,  made  from 
a  sketch  sent  us  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Hister,  Clark 
Co.,  Ind.,  shows  a 
convenient  meth¬ 
od  of  keeping  a 
door  closed.  The 
contrivance  con¬ 
sists  of  a  pulley 
made  from  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  a  small 
log,  with  the  flat¬ 
tened  halves  of 
a  blacking  box 
tacked  on  its 
edges  to  make  it 
run  more  smooth¬ 
ly.  An  old  worn- 
out  axe  is  used  as 
the  weight,  it  be¬ 
ing  fastened  at 
one  end,  while 
the  other,  pass¬ 
ing  through  the 

A  HANDY  BOOK  WEIGHT.  puUeyj  jg  secured 

to  the  door  near  the  top.  The  pulley 
should  work  easily  in  the  frame ;  the  latter 
is  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  door  casing  by 
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means  of  strong  nails.  This  door  weight  is 
specially  designed  for  the  small  doors  of 
barns,  corn-houses,  and  other  out-buildings. 


Do  Agricultural  Fairs  Pay? 

Mr.  Editor  : — This  topic  was  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Farmers’ 
Club,  when  everybody  was  hazing  round  to 
get  ready  for  the  Hookertown  Fair. 

Pastor  Spooner  said,  “  This  club  has  been 
running  nearly  thirty  years,  or  ever  since  the 
year  after  Hookertown  began  to  read  the 
American  Agriculturist,  and  it  might  seem  to 
be  rather  late  to  discuss  the  utility  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Societies  and  Shows.  Most  of  our 
folks  calculate  to  go  to  the  fair,  and  show 
some  of  their  crops  and  cattle,  and  must  get 
satisfaction  out  of  it  in  some  way,  or  else 
they  would  not  continue  to  patronize  it.  He 
noticed  that  the  pens  and  cattle  sheds  kept 
extending  every  year,  and  that  fruits,  flowers, 
and  vegetables  kept  multiplying,  and  the 
people  kept  coming  in  larger  numbers,  and 
yet  he  supposed  there  were  people  within  ten 
miles  of  Hookertown  who  had  never  been  to  an 
exhibition,  and  could  not  see  that  there  was  a 
dollar’s  worth  in  it  to  any  body.  ‘  ‘  It  costs  more 
than  it  comes  to.”  There  may  be  two  sides  to 
the  question  after  thirty  years  of  American 
Agriculturist  reading  and  attendance  upon 
fairs.  Religion  is  scoffed  at  because  the 
churches  have  not  exterminated  all  the  places 
of  vicious  resort,  and  converted  all  the  infi¬ 
dels  and  heathen,  but  there  is  quite  as  much 
room  for  scoffing  at  the  slow  progress  of  in¬ 
dustrial  reform  of  any  kind.  There  has  been 
manifest  change  for  the  better  in  Hooker¬ 
town,  but  up  in  the  White  Oaks,  things  stand 
about  where  they  did  thirty  years  ago. 
White  beans  and  potatoes,  corn  and  oats, 
charcoal  and  wood,  are  still  the  leading  crops, 
and  carts  of  the  same  type,  and  horses  of  the 
same  scare-crow  breed  are  still  seen.” 

Jake  Frink  seemed  to  be  nettled  by  Pastor 
Spooner’s  allusion  to  the  White  Oaks,  and  the 
charcoal  business,  which  his  son  Kier  still 
follows.  He  said,  “I  guess  there’s  more 
truth  than  poetry  in  what  Mr.  Spooner  says. 
The  White  Oaks  looks  jest  as  it  used  to  when 
I  was  a  boy,  and,  for  the  life  o’  me,  I  don’t 
see  enny  chance  for  improvement.  Ye  see, 
the  country  is  rocky,  and  the  sile  takes  as 
naterally  to  white  birches,  pitch  pine,  and 
scrub  oaks  as  a  duck  does  to  water.  If  a  fel¬ 
ler  gets  a  livin’  at  all,  up  there,  he’s  got  to 
git  it  selling  wood,  and  charcoal.  Nuthin 
else  pays,  and  that  don’t  much.  If  a  feller 
undertakes  to  clear  up  land,  it  costs  more 
than  it  comes  to,  to  git  the  stones  out,  so  he 
can  plow,  and,  if  he  sows  rye,  or  plants  corn, 
the  crop  won’t  pay,  without  manure,  and 
where’s  your  manure  coming  from  when 
ye're  ten  miles  from  the  shore  and  sea  weed, 
and  haven’t  got  anything  but  charcoal  or 
wood  to  buy  it  with?  Ye  see,  it’s  up-hill 
business  for  the  White  Oaks,  and  it  is  no  use 
to  talk  about  the  fairs  doing  the  White  Oak- 
ers  enny  good.  Fact  is,  they  don’t  go  much, 
and  it’s  just  as  well  as  if  they  did.  And  it 
ain’t  much  better  here  in  Hookertown.  He 
knew  Deacon  Smith  and  Squire  Bunker  and 
them  folks  that  had  money  plenty  raised  bet¬ 
ter  things  than  they  used  to,  and  took  pre¬ 
miums,  and  they  might  make  it  pay,  but  he 
had  sent  things  to  the  fair  for  several  years, 
but  never  got  a  red  cent  for  a  premium.  My 
wife,  Polly,  gits  premiums  on  butter,  bread, 


and  bed  quilts,  sometimes,  and  comes  home 
so  sot  up  that  there’s  no  livin’  with  her  for  a 
week  after  the  fair.  But  it  don’t  seem  to  be 
for  me  to  git  anything  in  that  line,  and  I 
have  pretty  much  made  up  my  mind  that 
the  fairs  are  ‘all  talk  and  no  cider.’  ” 

Dr.  Blossom,  who  is  Jake  Frink’s  family 
physician,  thought  cider  might  have  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  bad  luck  at  the  fairs:  “I 
have  noticed,  in  my  rides  through  the  coun¬ 
try  to  see  patients,  that  the  farmers,  who  are 
the  best  patrons  of  the  tippling  shops,  have 
the  least  to  do  with  our  agricultural  fairs. 
The  trouble  is  not  altogether  in  the  poverty 
of  the  soil.  Moral  habits  have  quite  as  much 
to  do  with  good  crops,  and  premiums,  as 
sunshine,  rain,  and  fertilizers.  I  think  I  can 
pick  out  every  farm,  in  the  circle  of  my  pro¬ 
fessional  visits,  whose  owner  frequents  the 
tippling  shop.  There  is  an  untidy  look  about 
the  house,  boards  off  the  barn,  gaps  in  the 
fences,  bad  smells  in  the  barn-yard  and  pig- 
stys,  lean  cattle,  and  unmistakable  signs  of 
thriftless  habits  in  every  direction.  Such 
farmers  do  not  read  agricultural  papers,  do 
not  have  anything  to  exhibit  at  the  fairs, 
and  if  they  go,  it  is  to  see  the  horse  race,  to 
make  bets,  or  to  swap  horses.  They  do  not 
think  fairs  pay.” 

The  Doctor,  who  is  well  up  in  moral  re¬ 
form,  and  loses  no  opportunity  to  stick  his 
prod  into  a  tippler  or  smoker,  takes  a  partisan 
view,  possibly,  of  the  matter,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  bad  habits  are  among  the 
forces  that  stay  the  progress  of  agricultural 
improvement.  Brain  manure  is  about  the 
best  thing  on  the  farm,  and  there  is  no  better 
place  to  take  in  fresh  supplies,  than  at  the 
average  agricultural  fair.  They  are  to  be 
welcomed,  for  the  fact  that  they  help  to  get 
farmers  out  of  the  ruts — they  are  the  most 
conservative  of  all  classes  of  toilers — made 
so  very  .much  by  their  surroundings.  They 
lead,  for  the  most  part,  a  secluded  life,  cul¬ 
tivating  muscle  more  than  brain,  and  intent 
mainly  upon  the  daily  task  that  is  before 
them,  and  coming  to  the  evening  hour  too 
weary  to  read  or  think  much.  There  is  a  let 
up  of  labor  at  the  fair,  and  a  large  number 
of  new  things,  tools,  seeds,  vegetables,  fruits, 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  etc.,  as  well  as  new 
people  to  see  and  talk  with.  One  must  be 
very  stupid,  indeed,  whose  mind  is  not  forced 
into  new  channels,  and  who  does  not  carry 
away  from  the  show  many  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  that  will  help  him  in  the  future.  These 
suggestions  are  not  money,  but  in  many  ways 
will  save  money,  and  help  to  make  money. 

The  fair  makes  a  farmer’s  holiday,  and 
if  there  were  no  pecuniary  profit  in  it,  it 
would  be  worth  all  it  cost,  for  this  end  alone. 
Those  of  us  who  were  brought  up  on  the 
farm  fifty  years  ago  or  more,  can  remember 
when  holidays  were  scarce,  and  rather  poorly 
observed,  when  they  came.  There  was 
Thanksgiving,  Fourth  of  July,  and  the  Militia 
Muster,  that  afforded  the  possibility  of  a  little 
relief  from  servile  labor.  The  opportunities 
for  recreation,  vain  or  otherwise,  were  few 
and  far  between.  On  rainy  days  we  might 
go  a  fishing,  and  pay  for  the  sport  by  toil  as 
hard  as  that  of  the  field.  No  wonder  that 
farmers’  boys  escaped  from  the  farm  to  the 
sea,  and  to  the  city,  at  an  early  age,  and  the 
girls  eschewed  cheese  and  butter  making, 
and  the  household  labors  of  the  age  of  home- 
spun.  There  is  no  excuse  for  that  now,  and 
the  fairs  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  great 
change  that  has  come  over  the  social  life  in 


our  farming  communities.  The  spinning 
wheels  and  looms  have  gone  to  the  garret, 
or  been  used  for  kindlings,  long  ago.  Cheese 
and  butter  factories  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
cheese  press  and  the  churn,  and  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  leisure  for  the  wife  and  daugh¬ 
ters  in  thrifty  farmers’  homes.  There  is  in¬ 
telligence  and  culture,  time  for  reading,  and 
music,  time  for  visiting,  time  for  the  farmers’ 
club,  and  for  the  fair.  The  change  is  won¬ 
derful. 

More  than  this,  the  fairs  have  paid  finan¬ 
cially,  and  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  all  this 
improvement  in  social  and  esthetic  culture, 
which  we  find  in  so  many  rural  homes.  The 
new  ideas  gathered  at  the  annual  exhibitions 
have  been  good  seed,  sown  on  good  ground, 
and  have  sprung  up  in  golden  harvests.  The 
Jersey  cattle,  seen  at  the  fair  and  purchased, 
have  made  better  butter,  and  more  of  it. 
The  Southdown  sheep  have  made  better  mut¬ 
ton,  and  larger  lambs.  The  drawings  of  model 
barns,  with  cellar  beneath,  have  made  farm¬ 
ers  aware  of  the  great  loss  of  open  yards  for 
making  manure,  and  of  the  immense  waste 
of  feeding  hay  at  the  stack  yard,  through  the 
winter.  The  horse  reaper  and  mower,  the 
rake  and  the  tedder,  the  loader  and  horse 
fork,  the  thresher,  the  cultivators  and  har¬ 
rows,  and  other  improved  implements  and 
machines,  which  transfer  heavy  work  from 
human  muscles  to  the  horse,  are  all  making 
money  for  the  farmer.  The  fair  held  for  the 
State,  county,  or  town,  has  been  a  very  effec¬ 
tive  means  of  advertising,  and,  largely  as 
they  have  paid  the  manufacturers,  they  have 
paid  the  purchasers  still  more.  Seeing  is 
believing.  The  usual  process  at  the  fair  is,  I 
came,  I  saw,  I  purchased.  So  you  may  put 
down  the  Agricultural  Fair  as  a  paying  insti¬ 
tution,  and  don’t  you  forget  it. 

Hookertown.  Ct.,  I  Yours  to  command, 

October  1, 1S81.  )  Timothy  Bunker,.  Esq. 


Salamanders,  or  Water  Lizards. 

It  was  a  superstition  of  the  middle  ages 
that  certain  lizards,  called  Salamanders,  had 
the  power  to  extinguish  fire  and  thus  pass 
through  it  unharmed,  and  many  of  the  poor 
creatures  have  been  destroyed  in  testing  the 
truth  of  this  groundless  belief.  The  Sala¬ 
mander  of  Europe  is  common  in  central  por¬ 
tions  of  that  country ;  it  is  seven  or  eight 
inches  long,  and  is  black,  with  large  yellow 
spots.  We  have  in  this  country  several  al¬ 
lied  species,  one  of  the  best  known  of  which 
is  the  Spotted  Salamander.  It  is  nearly  six 
inches  long,  bluish-black  above  and  below, 
with  a  row  of  yellowish  spots  on  each  side. 
This  Salamander  is  abundant  in  some  western 
waters,  especially  in  some  of  the  brackish 
sheets  of  water  in  Wyoming  Territory.  Their 
appearance  in  their  young  state,  or  in  what 
corresponds  to  the  tadpole  condition  in  frogs, 
is  veiy  different  from  their  final  and  complete 
condition,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  unde¬ 
veloped  forms  of  this  have  been  described  as 
distinct  species.  It  is  closely  related  to  the 
Mexican  Axolotl,  which  has  been  described 
by  travellers  as  “a  fish  with  legs.”  There 
are  several  other  Salamanders,  occurring 
from  New  England  to  Florida  and  Texas. 
They  are  usually  found  in  moist  places,  and 
are  perfectly  harmless,  however  forbidding 
they  may  be  in  appearance.  They  may  be  re¬ 
garded,  on  the  whole,  as  beneficial,  as  they  de¬ 
vour  a  large  number  of  injurious  insects  and 
their  larvae.  See  illustration  on  next  page. 
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The  Common  Crow  ( Corvus  frugivorus.) 

The  Crow  is  a  common  bird  throughout  a 
wide  section  of  country.  When  full  grown  it 
measures  twenty  inches  from  the  head  to  the 
tip  of  the  tail ;  is  of  a  lustrous  black  color, 
and  were  it  not  generally  regarded  as  a 
thievish  bird,  it  would  rank  among  the  most 
handsome,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
and  cunning  of  birds.  The  nest  is  usually 
built  in  the  top  of  a 
tall  tree,  and  so  that 
it  will  be  concealed 
from  view  by  the 
foliage ;  it  is  con¬ 
structed  of  sticks, 
lined  with  bark, 
grass,  etc.,  and  for 
so  large  a  one  is  very 
neat.  The  eggs,  usu¬ 
ally  five  in  number, 
are  green  for  the 
ground  color,  and 
variously  marked 
with  brown,  olive, 
and  sometimes  pur¬ 
ple  .  Cro  ws  are  very 
social,  and  are  usu¬ 
ally  seen  in  small 
flocks,  roosting  to¬ 
gether,  and  retiring 
promptly  to  some 
secluded  spot  at 
evening,  from  which 
they  leave  very 
early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  sagacity 
of  the  crow  is  clearly  shown  not  only  in  the 
building  and  secreting,  but  in  the  guarding  of 
the  nest.  While  building,  for  example,  on  the 
discovery  of  danger,  it  will  at  once  take  an 
indefinite  flight,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  determine  the  general  direction  of  the 
bird.  The  difficulty  of  approaching  a  crow 
with  a  gun  is  proverbial.  The  notes  of  this 
bird  are  highly  unmusical,  being  a  prolonged 
caw,  or  a  shorter  oeh,  repeated  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals.  In  producing  its  notes  the  bird  is 
obliged  to  gesticulate.  The  farmer’s  idea  of 
a  crow  is  so  closely  associated  with  the  pull¬ 
ing  of  the  young  corn,  that  to  say  anything 
in  its  favor  is  thought  by  many  to  be  heresy. 


or  “May-Beetle,”  and  for  this  service,  if  for 
none  other,  the  crow  should  be  spared,  and 
even  encouraged.  A  flock  of  crows  upon  a 
newly-plowed  field  will  destroy  vast  numbers 
of  white  grubs  and  cutworms,  enough  to 
make  a  decided  difference  with  the  following 
crop  of  grain.  In  many  cases  the  crow  only 
pulls  those  spears  of  corn  that  are  wilted,  it 
thus  securing  the  marauder  that  has  been  at 
work  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  By 


THE  COMMON  CROW  ( (JOTV)IA  frugiVOTW). 

what  sense  the  crow  is  directed  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  grub,  when  ther  j  is  no  sign  of  his 
presence  above  ground,  is  more  than  we  can 
say.  The  corn  can  be  protected  from  the 
crows  much  more  easily  than  the  lawn,  the 
meadow,  strawberry  bed,  and  many  other 
places,  can  be  kept  free  from  the  ravages  of 
the  white  grub.  While  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  if  left  to  itself,  the  crow  can  accom¬ 
plish  considerable  mischief  during  the  few 
days  when  the  corn  is  small,  yet  we  protest 
against  killing  it.  Let  the  crow  live,  and 
prevent  it  from  having  access  to  the  com  by 
means  of  some  of  the  successful  devices 
called  “  scare-crows,”  and  then  have  the  ben- 


The  Lump-Fish. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  various 
forms  assumed  by  fishes.  Some  by  their 
activity  and  strength  are  calculated  to  run 
down  and  prey  upon  weaker  fishes,  while 
others,  by  their  unobtrusive  appearance,  and 
their  resemblance  to  rocks  and  stones,  are 
enabled  to  catch  such  prey  as  may  not  notice 
their  presence.  Of  this  latter  class  is  the 
Lump-fish  of  our 
coast.  The  common 
name  expresses  its 
shape,  it  being  of  a 
clumsy  appearance, 
while  its  colors, 
slate,  blackish  and 
yellowish  below, are 
such  as  to  make  it 
very  inconspicuous. 
A  peculiarity  of  this 
fish  is  in  its  ven¬ 
tral  fins,  those  up¬ 
on  its  belly,  which 
are  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  sort 
of  disk,  by  means 
of  which  it  can 
cling  very  firmly 
to  rocks  or  other 
objects.  It  is  said 
that  a  naturalist 
placed  one  of  these 
fishes  in  a  pail  of 
water,  and  w  hen  he 
undertook  to  take 
it  out,  the  fish,  by 
means  of  this  disk,  clung  so  closely  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pail,  that  he  lifted  the  pail, 
water  and  all.  The  Lump-fish  is  often  caught 
on  our  coast,  especially  by  cod  fishermen, 
and  though  they  are  not  eaten  by  our  people, 
they  are  esteemed  by  those  who  live  upon 
the  shores  of  northern  Europe.  The  Lump¬ 
fish  of  our  coasts  varies  from  8  to  20  inches 
in  length,  and  sometimes  reaches  the  weight 
of  18  pounds.  The  scientific  name  of  our 
species  is  Cyclopteris  lumpus,  the  first  or 
generic  name  meaning  a  circle  of  wings,  in 
allusion  to  the  outline  presented  by  its  fins. 
In  the  northern  seas  there  are  several  other 
species  of  Lump-fish,  all  of  which  are  re- 


the  spotted  salamander. — (See  previous  page.) 


the  LUMP-FISH  (Cyclopteris  lumpus). 


The  days  in  which  a  crow  can  be  destructive 
to  the  corn  crop  are  but  few,  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  year  it  is  really  the  friend  of  the 
farmer.  This  black-coated  bird  is  one  of  the 
greatest  enemies  of  the  “  White  Grub,”  the 
caterpillar  or  larva  state  of  the  “  June-Bug  ” 


efit  of  its  good  works  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
A  tame  crow  is  interesting.  We  once  had  one 
which  was  let  loose  in  the  garden  ;  the  first 
thing  it  did  was  to  pull  up  every  label  it 
could  find ;  it  then  went  for  the  lily  buds. 
Fortunately  death  soon  ended  its  career. 


markable  for  their  ability  to  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  rocks,  and  even  to  other  fishes, 
which  they  are  said  to  do  for  the  purpose  of 
being  carried  rapidly  from  place  to  place. 
Their  food  is  mainly  small  fishes,  marine 
worms,  and  sea  snails,  and  other  mollusks. 
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Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 

BY  J.  MEYER,  LASALLE  CO,,  ILL. 

A  Post  Holder  is  shown  in  figure  1,  which 
is  very  handy  for  holding  posts  while  they 
are  being  sharpened.  A  crotched  pole,  about 


eight  feet  long,  is  obtained,  and  two  legs  in¬ 
serted  near  the  fork,  or  crotch.  The  larger 
end  of  the  pole  is  held  securely  to  the  ground 
by  means  of  two  hooked  stakes,  which  are 
driven  into  the  earth.  A  stout  wire  or  rope  is 
fastened  to  the  heads  of  the  stakes,  and  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  end  of  the  log,  holds  it  secure. 

A  Tree-lifter  is  shown  in  figures  2  and  3. 

A  hard  -  wood 


timber,  six  feet 
long,  is  used, 
to  which  two 
shorter  pieces, 
2'/a  feet  long, 
serving  as  legs,  are  fastened  by  a  stout  bolt. 
A  number  of  holes  are  bored  in  the  long 
timber  to  receive  the  wooden  pin  that  holds 


Fig.  2. — A  TREE-LIFTER. 


Fig.  3.— THE  TREE-LIFTER  IN  POSITION. 

the  log  upon  the  lifter.  The  lifter,  when  the 
log  is  raised,  is  shown  in  figure  3. 

A  Saw-Holder  is  shown  in  figures  4  and 
5.  A  plank,  2  by  6  inches,  and  8  feet  long, 
makes  the  base  of  the  bench.  In  this,  holes 


8 


■ 


Fig.  4. — BENCH  OF  SAW  HOLDER. 

are  bored,  as  shown  in  figure  4,  into  which 
the  legs  and  posts  are  inserted.  There  are 
two  large  uprights  with  kerfs,  into  which 
the  saw  is  placed,  and  afterwards  firmly  se¬ 
cured  by  means  of  wedges  placed  between 


Fig.  5. — THE  SAW  HOLDER  COMPLETE. 

the  saw  and  the  small  posts  or  pins  near  the 
middle  of  the  bench.  Figure  5  shows  the  ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  posts,  with  the  saw  in  place. 


Take  in  llie  Implement*. — 

From  what  we  have  seen  in  our  recent  jour- 


neyings  among  the  farmers,  it  is  clear  that  all 
have  not  heeded  the  injunction  so  often  re¬ 
peated  in  our  columns,  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
house  the  various  farm  implements,  than  to 
leave  them  where  last  used  in  the  open  field. 
The  reaper,  horse-rake,  and  even  the  harrow, 
will  last  many  years  longer,  and  run  easier 
in  use,  if  kept  under  cover  and  from  the  rot¬ 
ting  and  corroding  influences  of  the  elements. 

Flecks,  or  “White  Caps,”  in  Cream. 

BY  L.  B.  ARNOLD. 

Flecks  are  generally  supposed  to  be  pieces 
of  dried  cream,  and  possibly  sometimes  they 
may  be,  but  usually  they  are  not,  for  occa¬ 
sionally  they  exist  in  milk  before  any  cream 
rises,  and  sometimes  are  mingled  with  butter 
made  by  processes  of  cold-setting  in  which 
the  cream  remains  soft,  no  part  of  it  being 
dried  at  all.  They  seldom  appear,  however, 
in  butter  made  by  cold-setting ;  they  are 
mostly  found  in  butter  made  in  dairies  where 
the  milk  is  set  without  any  other  cooling 
than  that  of  the  air  in  the  room  where  the 
milk  stands.  For  the  most  part  they  are  de¬ 
veloped  in  milk  after  it  comes  from  the  cow. 
By  quickly  cooling  milk  to  a  low  degree, 
change  is  so  much  arrested  that  they  cannot 
develop.  They  can  only  form  within  certain 
limits  of  temperature,  and  when  they  do,  are 
likely  to  appear  as  plentifully  in  the  milk  as 
in  the  cream,  and  often  more  so,  which  is 
evidence  adverse  to  their  being  originated 
from  dried  cream.  In  milk  which  is  in  a 
perfectly  normal  condition  they  never  ap¬ 
pear.  They  always  occur  in  milk  which  is 
more  or  less  faulty.  They  are  very  apt  to 
accompany  an  inflamed  state  of  the  udder, 
and  seldom  or  never  appear  without  it. 
When  milk  is  all  right,  the  surface  of  the 
cream  may  be  exposed  to  currents  of  dry  air 
until  it  becomes  quite  dry  and  hard,  without 
showing  any  indication  of  “  white  caps  ”  as 
they  are  sometimes  called.  The  dried  cream, 
when  mixed  with  the  rest  and  well  stirred 
up,  soon  becomes  soft,  and  chums  the  same 
as  the  rest.  But  when  milk,  which  is  a  little 
feverish,  or  in  some  other  way  faulty,  is  thus 
exposed  to  the  air  without  being  first  well 
cooled,  flecks  will  be  pretty  sure  to  show 
themselves  in  numbers  proportioned  to  the 
exposure.  Whenever  flecks  are  liable  to  be 
developed,  there  can,  with  the  aid  of  a  mi¬ 
croscope,  be  seen  in  the  milk  small  specks  of 
solid  matter  with  fragmentary  shapes  which 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  flecks.  When  such 
milk  is  set  in  a  glass  vessel  and  kept  without 
much  cooling,  these  specks  can  be  seen  to 
enlarge  by  the  coagulation  and  adhesion  of 
the  milk  in  contact  with  them.  Sooner  or ' 
later  they  swell  from  gas  forming  within 
them,  and,  becoming  lighter  than  the  milk, 
rise  toward  the  surface  and  more  or  less  of 
them  become  imbedded  in  the  soft  cream. 
When  they  form  in  the  milk  they  are  almost 
wholly  composed  of  curd,  but  when  formed 
in  the  cream  they  are  very  rich  in  cream, 
having  as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  cream  in 
their  composition  as  curd. 

Just  what  these  specks  are  which  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  flecks,  is  not  positively 
known.  They  may  be  only  bits  of  solid 
caseine,  or  they  may  be  fragments  of  gland 
cells,  which  are  always  mingled  with  such 
milk,  or  possibly  they  may  be  pieces  of  the 
solid  albuminoid  known  as  leucin,  which  is 
found  in  milk,  and  which,  when  separated 
from  the  milk,  decays  very  rapidly. 


Whatever  it  is  that  forms  the  nucleus,  it 
evidently  undergoes  putrefactive  decay,  and 
is  the  cause  of  the  thickened  milk  which  ad¬ 
heres  to  it,  that  afterwards  swells  with  gas 
and  rises,  since  putrefying  substances  readily 
curdle  milk  and  develop  gas.  That  organic 
germs  have  something  to  do  with  the  matter 
is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  if  milk  is  scalded 
high  enough  to  kill  living  germs,  the  flecks 
do  not  form,  but  do  form  readily  when  the 
milk  is  kept  warm  enough  to  favor  growth, 
and  they  then  develop  in  the  milk  as  much 
as  in  the  cream,  and  sometimes  even  more. 

When  milk  in  which  flecks  are  liable  to 
occur  is  set  where  the  sun  will  shine  directly 
on  it,  or  even  where  much  reflected  light 
falls  upon  it,  they  form  much  faster  than  , 
when  light  is  pretty  much  excluded,  and 
form  on,  or  near,  the  surface,  and  much  more 
plentifully  in  the  cream  than  in  the  milk. 
A  current  of  air  over  the  milk  also  favors 
their  development,  and  a  damp  air  more  than 
a  dry  one. 

Flecks,  or  “white  caps,”  whichever  they 
are  called,  are  apt  to  be  more  common  in  the 
fall  and  winter,  when  cows  are  drying  up, 
and  in  hot  and  dry  weather  in  the  summer, 
when  they  are  affected  by  heat  and  drouth. 
At  such  times  their  udders  are  apt  to  get  in¬ 
flamed,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  cause,  or 
at  least  a  stimulating  cause,  of  their  origin. 

There  are  different  ways  for  disposing  of 
flecks.  The  first  and  best  way  is  to  keep 
cows  60  healthy  and  well  supplied  with  food 
and  drink,  that  they  will  not  form  in  their 
milk.  Some  attempt  to  dispose  of  flecks  by 
mashing  them  and  crowding  them  through 
a  strainer,  made  of  wire-gauze  with  fine 
meshes.  By  forcing  them  through  the  gauze 
by  rubbing  with  a  smooth  wooden  roller 
around  the  sides  of  the  conical  strainer,  the 
flecks  are  broken  to  pieces  and  disappear  by 
being  pulverized.  They  never  churn,  how¬ 
ever,  whether  fine  or  coarse,  any  more  than 
curd  would,  and  the  finer  they  are  the  more 
likely  are  they  to  get  caught  in  the  butter 
and  affect  its  keeping.  Such  butter  ought  not 
to  be  packed  with  that  which  is  sound,  for  it 
is  always  a  little  imperfect.  If  one  has  milk 
in  which  the  flecks  are  liable  to  form,  their  de¬ 
velopment  can  be  prevented,  as  already  stated, 
by  either  high  heating  or  low  cooling  while 
new,  and  if,  by  unforeseen  occurrences,  they 
form  and  appear  in  the  cream,  they  can  be 
kept  out  of  the  butter  when  churning  by 
gathering  it  in  the  granular  form. 


An  Apparatus  for  Handling  Hogs. 

Mr.  O.  L.  Rice,  Jewell  Co.,  Kan.  sends 
sketches  and  description  of  a  device  of  his 
own  construction  for  handling  hogs  while 
scalding  them.  It  consists  of  a  3  by  3-inch 


A  SCALDING  “  RACK  ”  FOR  HOGS. 


scantling,  about  a  foot  longer  than  the  scald¬ 
ing  box.  and  bent  rods  of  iron  firmly  fastened 
into  the  scantling  about  a  foot  apart,  the 
curve  reaching  down  into  the  box,  as  shown 
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in  the  engraving  herewith  given.  The  oppo¬ 
site  ends  of  the  rods  are  secured  in  a  small 
scantling.  The  device  should  be  so  adjusted 
to  the  scalding  box  that  it  can  be  turned  up 
and  down  by  means  of  the  lever  fastened  to 
the  scantling  ;  the  iron  rods  should  not  touch 
the  bottom  of  the  box  when  they  are  lowered. 
The  hog  to  be  scalded  is  placed  in  the  “  rack,” 
and  let  into  and  taken  out  of  the  scalding 
box  by  means  of  the  levers.  When  the  box 
is  used  for  other  purposes,  the  “rack”  is 
easily  removed  from  its  place  on  the  top. 


Notes  on  Indian  Corn. 

bv  rnor.  w.  j.  beal,  state  agricultural  '  college, 
LANSING,  MICH. 

For  some  years  I  have  been  collecting 
Indian  Com  for  a  museum.  An  assortment 
will  be  placed  on  exhibition  in  glass  cases. 
Most  of  the  ears  will  be  suspended  to  a  hook 
by  a  screw-eye  in  the  large  end  of  the  ear. 
One  series  of  ears  will  illustrate  all  the  colors 
to  be  found  ;  one,  the  various  number  of  rows 
from  four  to  thirty-four  or  upwards  ;  one,  the 
various  lengths  of  ears  :  one,  the  variation  in 
diameter  of  ear ;  one,  the  various  lengths  of 
the  kernels ;  one,  the  different  shapes  of 
kernels,  from  dent  to  rice-corn ;  one,  all  sorts 
of  monstrosities.  Cross-sections  of  ears  will 
be  shown ;  also  drawings  to  illustrate  the 
structure  of  the  plant  and  kernels. 

In  color,  I  find  white,  lemon,  yellow, 
orange,  purple,  pink,  red,  black,  mottled,  and 
mixed,  with  intervening  shades.  The  largest 
ears  are  those  of  the  “  Chester  County  Mam¬ 
moth.”  The  ear  is  ll'/a  inches  long,  with  20 
rows,  and  a  diameter  at  the  base  of  27/s  inches. 
The  smallest  ear  is  l'/s  inch  long,  and  is  a 
yellow  pop-corn.  Most  ears  of  corn  taper  from 
base  to  tip,  but  the  ears  of  “Waukeshum” 
flint  corn  are  cylindrical  in  shape,  and  well 
filled  out  at  the  end.  The  rows  of  this  va¬ 
riety  are  eight  in  number,  even  and  straight. 

Where  the  kernels  are  of  uniform  size  and 
shape,  as  on  even,  well-filled,  cylindrical  ears, 
the  shelled  corn  will  present  the  finest  appear¬ 
ance.  I  have  some  ears  of  white  pop-corn ; 
these  are  only  five  inches  long,  and  very 
tapering,  being  l3/4  inch  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  only  7/e  of  an  inch  near  the  apex. 

In  texture,  the  pop-corns  and  northern 
corns  are  flinty ;  the  dent  corns  are  softer ; 
and  the  “  Tuscarora,”  or  flour  corn  softest  of 
all.  The  ‘  ‘  Jersey  ”  or  ‘  ‘  Yankee  ”  dent  is  yel¬ 
low,  with  eight  rows  of  very  broad,  thin,  short 
kernels.  It  is  very  peculiar,  though  quite 
beautiful.  The  ears  of  “Blount’s  Pro¬ 
lific”  are  rather  small,  short,  and  contain 
only  eight  rows  of  white  dent  kernels.  It  is 
well  bred.  Chemists  have  decided  that,  as  a 
rule,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  nutritive 
value  of  flint  corns  and  dent  corns.  Sweet 
corn  is  more  valuable  than  either.  It  is  de¬ 
sirable  that  some  one  produce  a  prolific  sweet 
corn  for  the  main  crop  to  feed.  I  have  a 
little  “husk  corn,”  “wild  corn,”  "podded 
corn,”  or  “Rocky  Mountain  com.”  It  grows 
much  like  dent.  Each  kernel  is  covered  with 
a  separate  husk,  and  the  ear  is  covered  with 
husks,  like  ordinary  com.  The  cob  is  so 
small,  tender,  and  weak,  that  it  often  spon¬ 
taneously  separates  before  it  is  ripe.  The 
tassels  are  very  large,  and  often  contain 
kernels  of  com. 

The  tallest  stalk  which  I  have  is  13‘/a  feet. 
It  was  raised  at  Lansing  from  seed  obtained 
in  Missouri.  I  purchased  some  corn  of  a 
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German  neighbor.  The  ears  were  short, 
small,  and  would  be  called  “Early  Yellow 
Dent.”  The  kernels  were  short,  and  did  not 
cover  the  cob  closely.  They  tapered  toward 
the  ends,  thus  leaving  grooves  between  the 
rows.  My  neighbor  said  he  liked  the  com 
because  it  ripened  early,  husked  and  shelled 
easily,  hence  was  good  for  hogs  and  horses. 
I  think  he  might  increase  his  crop  one-third 
or  one-half  by  procuring  a  better  variety. 
There  is  no  object  in  raising  a  variety  that 
matures  much  before  frost  comes.  The  longer 
it  can  grow,  the  larger  the  crop  ought  to  be. 

At  the  North,  dent  com  has  a  tendency  all 
the  time  to  mature  earlier  and  become  more 
plenty.  The  corn  plant  is  wonderfully  vari¬ 
able  and  flexible,  in  these  respects,  perhaps 
not  excelled  by  any  other  in  cultivation. 

To  improve  corn,  one  should  study  the 
plants  on  which  he  intends  to  experiment. 
Let  him  take  pattern  after  the  successful 
breeder  of  animals.  The  latter  studies  the 
animals  which  are  mated.  Let  a  breeder  of 
corn  select  some  of  the  best  stalks  in  his  field, 
cover  the  young  ears  before  the  “  silk  ”  comes 
in  sight.  Then  take  pollen  from  a  stalk  very 
much  like  the  one  which  is  to  bear  the  seed 
com.  Save  the  best  ear,  plant  in  a  good  place 
by  itself,  and  cultivate  well.  Continue  this 
work,  and  in  a  few  years  he  can  make  almost 
anything  he  chooses  of  his  corn.  One  should 
let  no  peculiarity  of  corn  escape  his  atten¬ 
tion.  See  which  endures  dry  weather  best ; 
notice  the  hight  of  the  upper  ear,  the  stalk, 
the  earliness,  the  number  of  nodes,  whether 
the  stalks  are  slender  or  stout ;  whether  the 
ears  have  long  or  short  husks,  long  or  short, 
large  or  small  shanks,  etc.  This  is  a  fasci¬ 
nating  study,  and  he  who  will  begin  an  in¬ 
telligent  series  of  experiments  looking  to  the 
improvement  of  corn,  will  be  quite  sure  to 
succeed.  He  will  interest  and  profit  himself, 
and  also  become  a  benefactor  to  his  race. 

Self-Closing  Cattle  Stanchions. 

BY  J.  X.  MUNCEY,  AMES,  IOWA. 


The  accompanying  engraving  illustrates 
a  cheap,  durable,  and  convenient  device  by 
which  cows  or  steers  may  fasten  themselves 


A  SELF-CLOSING  STANCUION. 

in  their  stanchions.  The  pieces,  a ,  b,  c,  d, 
and  e,  are  immovable,  /  and  g  being  the  mov¬ 
able  stanchions.  A  narrow  strip,  h,  iya-inch 
wide,  and  3/4-inch  thick,  is  fastened  by  a  bolt 
to  the  movable  stanchion,  /,  and  is  just 
long  enough,  so  that  when  the  stanchion 
is  open  it  laps  on  the  immovable  stanchion 
about  one  inch.  The  short  narrow  strip,  i,  is 
nailed  on  the  immovable  stanchion,  b,  with 
two  wrought  nails.  A  cow  puts  her  head  in 
the  open  stanchion  above  h,  and  in  the  effort 
to  get  the  feed  below,  brings  her  neck  on  tho 


strip,  h,  which  presses  against  the  immovable 
piece,  i,  and  the  stanchion  is  closed.  The 
piece,  k,  which  holds  the  stanchion  fast,  and 
the  strip,  li,  is  so  arranged  that  they  drop  at 
the  same  time.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  harrow  strip,  h,  does  not  interfere 
with  the  cow  in  lying  down. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are 
two-fold  ;  first,  in  the  time  saved,  and  second¬ 
ly,  in  giving  assurance  that  every  cow  is 
properly  fastened  in  her  stanchion.  The  last 
advantage  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
farmers  who  have  disinterested  men  in  their 
employ.  I  have  found  that  even  the  most 
trustworthy  hand  is,  at  times,  liable  to  neglect 
closing  6ome  one  of  the  stanchions,  in  which 
case  the  result  is  almost  always  a  badly 
hooked  cow.  The  expense  of  constructing 
the  device  described  will  not  exceed  5  cents 
per  cow,  including  labor.  The  fastening 
piece,  k,  should  be  made  so  that  there  will  be 
a/ 1  of  an  inch  ‘  ‘  play  ”  between  it  and  the  mov¬ 
able  stanchion,  /,  for  comfort  to  the  animals. 


The  Canine  Curse. 

BY  F.  I).  COBURN,  TOPEKA,  KANSAS. 

Few  persons  dispute  the  usefulness  and 
value  of  a  good  dog,  that  may  serve  as  an 
active,  intelligent  assistant  or  companion  by 
day,  or  as  a  trusty  guard  by  night ;  ready,  if 
need  be,  to  yield  up  his  life  in  defense  of  his 
master,  or  his  master’s  property.  Such  an 
animal  is  justly  held  in  high  esteem,  and  de¬ 
serves  the  same  kindly  treatment  accorded 
the  most  faithful  of  our  dumb  servants. 
While  this  is  so,  there  is  but  a  limited  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  fact  that  the  country  is  over¬ 
run  with  multitudes  of  worthless  curs,  in 
which  savage,  treacherous  cruelty  is  inherent, 
along  with  a  predisposition  to  the  dreaded 
hydrophobia,  causing  enormous  losses,  and 
untold  numbers  of  the  most  horrible  deaths 
known  to  mankind,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
cost  of  their  subsistence,  which  alone,  if 
saved  and  utilized  for  some  good  purpose, 
would  afford  the  means  of  much  beneficence. 

So  many,  and  of  such  frequent  occurrence, 
are  their  atrocities,  that  not  a  few  thoughtful 
men  are  propounding  the  query,  if  it  would 
not  be  better  for  humanity  if  the  entire  canine 
race  were  to  become  extinct.  The  industry 
upon  which  the  innumerable  dogs  bear  most 
heavily,  is  sheep  and  wool  growing,  and  in 
some  localities  it  is  the  case  to  such  an  ex¬ 
tent,  as  to  virtually  amount  to  prohibition. 
That  wool  growing  in  this  country  should  be 
fostered,  would  appear  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that,  in  fifty  years,  America  has  sent 
abroad  $1,250,000,000  for  woollen  goods,  or  if 
we  accept,  as  we  must,  the  statement  in  the 
latest  report  of  the  Treasury  Department 
Statistician,  that,  in  the  year  ending  June 
30th,  1880,  our  people  expended  for  foreign 
wool  and  woollen  fabrics,  the  sum  of  nearly 
$58,000,000 ;  the  value  of  a  wool-clip  from 
35,000,000  well  bred  sheep.  In  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding,  128,000,000  pounds  of  wool  alone  were 
imported.  As  long  ago  as  1868,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  estimated  the  direct 
losses  to  sheep  owners  by  the  ravages  of  dogs, 
at  $1,000,000  in  wool  and.  mutton,  and  the 
indirect  loss  in  preventing  sheep  husbandy, 
especially  in  the  South,  at  double  that  sum 
annually.  Fortunately  we  have  at  hand  a 
few  official  figures,,  showing  to  some  extent 
the  discouragements  caused  to  sheep  hus¬ 
bandry  by  the  presence  of  so  many  destruc¬ 
tive  dogs.  In  1878,  Massachusetts  was  re- 
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ported  as  having  114,000  dogs,  and  55,000 
sheep,  the  latter  gradually  decreasing  in 
numbers,  while  the  former  made  a  noticeable 
increase.  In  Ohio  the  statistics  show  that 
during  the  thirteen  years,  from  1867  to  1879 
inclusive,  the  number  of  sheep  killed  by  dogs 
was  459,437,  valued  at  $1,296,398.23 ;  the 
number  injured  by  dogs,  was  309,682,  esti¬ 
mated  worth  $497,132.31.  In  Illinois,  in  1876, 
the  value  of  sheep  slaughtered  by  dogs,  was 
$30  578  ;  in  1877,  $63,752  ;  in  1878,  $43,885 ; 
for  the  year  ending  May,  1879,  the  loss  was 
27,338  head,  with  a  valuation  of  $2.40  per 
head,  or  a  total  of  $65,384.  Kansas,  its  peo¬ 
ple  being  imbued  with  an  appreciation  of  its 
advantages  as  a  pastoral  region,  has  as  little 
partiality  for  dogs  as  any  State,  and  strongly 
indicative  of  this  is  the  returns  of  the  asses¬ 
sors,  showing  an  increase  in  sheep  during 
the  year  ending  March  1st,  1880,  of  nearly  42 
per  cent,  and  for  the  year  ending  March  1st, 
1881,  almost  100  per  cent ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  this  does  not  signify  that  there  are  no 
dogs  in  Kansas.  The  State  Census  of  1875, 
showed  an  enumeration  of  74,696,  and  the 
assessors  found  143,650  in  1881.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  endeavored  to 
make  such  enumeration  in  this  and  other 
States,  that  through  fear  of  taxation,  and 
from  other  causes,  not  more  than  half  the 
actual  number  are  returned.  If  this  is  a  cor¬ 
rect  theory,  the  canine  population  of  this 
new  State  approximates  about  287,000, 
officially  reported  as  destroying  in  the  year 
ending  March  1st,  1879,  8,025  sheep ;  March 
1st,  1880,  4,369  sheep,  and  March  1st,  1881, 
5,361  of  the  same  useful,  harmless,  wool¬ 
bearing,  meat-producing  emblems  of  peace 
and  thrift.  In  the  four  counties  of  Doniphan, 
Norton,  Sheridan,  and  Wyandotte,  where  a 
million  sheep  could  thrive,  the  assessors  this 
year  found  1,377  head,  watched  and  tended 
(presumably),  by  4,576  dogs. 

Observing  men  are  of  the  opinion  that  an 
ordinary  dog — and  he  is  always  hungry — will 
eat  and  destroy  in  a  twelvemonth,  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  that  which,  if  given  to  a  well-bred 
pig,  would  make  him  weigh  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  time,  309  pounds,  gross  ;  286,000 
such  pigs  would  aggregate  85,800,000  pounds 
of  pork,  now  worth  at  the  home  shipping 
station,  more  than  $4,700,000 ;  requiring  to 
transport  them,  more  than  2,860  cars,  carrying 
fifteen  tons  each,  or  a  train  more  than  six¬ 
teen  miles  long.  This  would  represent  nearly 
$1,500,000  more  than  the  entire  amount  paid 
in  the  State  in  1880,  for  school,  township,  and 
State  taxes  combined  ;  it  would  build  9,400 
school-houses  and  churches,  worth  $500  each, 
or  would  pay  the  average  wages  of  14,000 
school  teachers,  twice  the  number  now  em¬ 
ployed.  A  condition  of  affairs,  of  which  the 
above  is  but  a  poor  outline,  is  at  the  bottom 
of  what  is  each  year  becoming  a  greater  and 
more  irrepressible  conflict  between  the  wool 
growers  and  the  savage  brutes  that  keep  in 
jeopardy,  or  destroy  the  flocks  that,  protect¬ 
ed,  would  enlarge  and  increase  to  the  extent 
of  producing  the  wool  for  which  we  now 
send  so  many  millions  across  the  seas.  If  the 
dogs  are  maintained  as  a  luxury,  they  are  a 
luxury  we  cannot  afford,  and  should  give 
way  to  something  less  expensive,  and  less 
productive  of  loss  and  misery. 

A  well-known  western  agriculturist  lost 
$300  worth  of  sheep  by  theni  in  one  night, 
and  in  another  $250  worth,  and  says  :  “  Iowa 
would  have,  to-day,  $10,000,000  worth  of 
property  in  her  borders,  that  she  does  not 


have,  only  for  dogs  ;  and  the  farmers  are  the 
veriest  fools  in  the  world  for  allowing  such  a 
state  of  affairs.”  What  in  this  respect  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  Iowa,  is  equally  so  to  other  States, 
and  while  the  great  masses  of  the  people  are 
so  apathetic,  or  not  educated  up  to  the  point 
of  prohibiting  such  a  curse,  the  day  will 
come  when  valueless  curs  will  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  exist  as  a  stumbling  block  to  one  of 
the  most  profitable  and  pleasurable  branches 
of  rural  husbandry. 

The  rearing  of  better  classes  of  sheep,  al¬ 
ways  indicates  a  high  state  of  civilization, 
where  intelligence,  comfort,  and  competence 
abound,  and  no  more  unfailing  sign  of  ignor¬ 
ance,  squalor, and  poverty,  can  be  manifested, 
than  the  presence  of  a  varied  and  increasing 
assortment  of  flea-bitten  curs,  unclean,  and  of 
low  degree.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to  choose 
between  raising  sheep  and  growing  dogs. 


A  Small  Cow  Stable. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Day,  York  Co.,  Maine,  writes  : 
“I  send  you  a  plan  of  my  cow  stable.  My 
cows  are  tied  in  stalls,  2  in  each,  with  chains. 
There  are  stanchions  on  each  side  as  seen  in 
figure  1,  a,  a,  being  the  stanchions,  b,b,  cribs; 
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Fig.  1. — A  PLAN  OF  A  COW  STABLE. 

there  is  a  watering  trough,  about  15  inches 
long,  before  each  cow.  1  keep  water  in  the 
trough  all  the  time ,  the  cows  will  lift  the 
cover  witli  their  noses,  and  drink  when  they 
want  to,  after  which  the  cover  drops  back,  and 
keeps  it  covered.  My  pump  is  in  the  walk 
beside  the  trough  ;  I  feed  under  the  trough, 
in  front  of  the  cows,  out  of  the  walk.  The 
manure-trench  behind  the  cows,  is  20  inches 
wide,  6  inches  deep.  My  stalls  are  6  feet  10 
inches  wide,  which  is  sufficient  for  two  cows, 
and  then  they  are  always  tied  at  the  head  of 


Fig.  2. — SIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  COW  STABLE. 


the  stall,  so  there  is  no  need  of  shifting  cows 
if  you  get  a  strange  one.  My  floor  is  4  feet 
6  inches  long,  and  there  is  no  trouble  in 
keeping  the  cows  clean.  There  is  one  stall 
floor,  4  feet  3  inches  long  for  small  cows. 
Figure  2  is  a  side  view  of  the  stable ;  a,  is 


the  trough,  the  dotted  line  represents  the 
cover  lifted ;  b,  is  the  crib  with  a  slanting 
front  to  slide  the  hay  under  the  trough.  The 
crib  is  22  inches  wide  to  slanting  board. 
Trough  12  inches  high  from  bottom  of  crib 
to  under  side  of  trough,  7  inches  deep  and  9 
inches  wide.  The  stable  is  lined  up  inside, 
and  is  so  warm  that  the  manure  does  not 
freeze  during  the  winter,  and  there  has  not 
been  any  ice  formed  in  the  trough,  except  on 
two  nights,  and  that  was  not  thicker  than 
window  glass.  The  ventilator  is  open  all 
winter ;  I  believe  in  warm,  well  ventilated 
stables,  good  care,  and  a  plenty  of  good  food, 
and  then  the  cows  look  well  and  make  a 
good  report  of  themselves  in  the  milk  pail.” 


Birds  and  Canker  Worms. 

BY  8.  A.  FORBES,  DIRECTOR  ILLINOIS  STATE  LABORATORY 
OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  most  serious  losses  of  the  farmer  and 
gardener,  due  to  insects,  are  not  consequent 
upon  the  ordinary  and  uniform  depredations 
of  those  species  whose  numbers  remain  near¬ 
ly  constant,  year  after  year,  but  upon  ex¬ 
cessive  and  extraordinary  depredations  of 
those,  the  numbers  of  which  are  subject  to 
wide  fluctuations.  Vegetation  has  become 
so  far  adjusted  to  our  crickets,  ordinary  grass¬ 
hoppers,  etc. ,  that  the  foliage  which  they  eat 
can  be  spared  without  injury  to  the  plant, 
and  the  damage  done  by  them  is  commonly 
imperceptible.  It  is  far  otherwise,  however, 
with  the  vast  hordes  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Locust,  the  Colorado  Potato  Beetle,  Chinch 
Bug,  Army  Worm,  and  many  other  species 
which  occasionally  swarm  prodigiously,  and 
then  almost  disappear.  The  injurious  spe¬ 
cies  are  therefore  chiefly  the  oscillating  ones, 
and  the  dangerous  species  are  those  which 
show  a  tendency  to  oscillate.  Anything  which 
tends  to  limit  the  fluctuations  of  an  oscillat¬ 
ing  species,  or  to  prevent  the  oscillation  of  a 
stable  species,  is  therefore  highly  useful  ; 
while  anything  which  tends  to  intensify  an 
oscillation,  or  to  convert  a  stable  species  into 
an  oscillating  one,  is  as  highly  pernicious. 

Acting  upon  these  facts,  the  writer  has 
undertaken,  as  a  part  of  the  investigation  of 
this  subject,  to  determine,  for  a  definite  area, 
the  influence  which  birds  may  have*  to  limit 
and  reduce  the  destructive  oscillations  of  in¬ 
sects,  from  whatever  causes  arising.  For 
this  purpose  every  opportunity  has  been  used 
to  secure  as  many  birds  as  possible  from 
situations  where  any  kind  of  insect  was  un¬ 
usually  abundant,  with  the  intention  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  careful  study  of  their  food  under  such 
conditions.  As  an  example  of  this  investiga¬ 
tion,  I  have  selected  a  study  recently  made 
of  the  effect  of  birds  upon  the  multiplication 
of  the  Canker  Worm  in  a  large  orchard  in 
Tazewell  County,  Illinois,  which  has  been  for 
four  or  five  years  badly  infested  by  this 
pest.  An  assistant  was  sent  to  this  orchard 
in  May.,  where  he  remained  two  days,  care¬ 
fully  observing  the  birds  in  the  orchard,  shot 
a  large  number  of  them,  and  also  collected 
as  many  carnivorous  beetles  as  he  could  find. 
He  reported  the  birds  to  be  more  abimdant 
here  than  he  had  ever  seen  them  before  in 
the  State  on  so  small  an  area,  not  even  ex¬ 
cepting  the  period  of  active  migration.  On 
his  return  I  made  a  searching  and  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  stomachs  which  he 
brought  back,  and  give  here  a  general  report 
of  the  result,  without  going  into  detail. 

The  birds  shot  were  fifty-five  in  number, 
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and  belonged  to  twenty-five  species.  One  of 
the  most  abundant  was  the  Black-throated 
Bunting  ( Spiza  Americana),  which  was  rep¬ 
resented  by  eleven  specimens — the  largest 
number  of  any  one  species  obtained.  This 
bird,  very  common  in  prairie  regions,  belongs 
to  the  family  of  Finches  ( Fringillidce ),  which 
also  includes  the  Sparrows,  the  Grosbeak, 
and  many  other  of  our  best  known  birds. 
The  family  is  commonly  reported  to  feed 
chiefly  upon  seeds  and  grains,  taking  insects 
only  incidentally.  These  eleven  Buntings  do 
not  bear  out  this  statement,  however,  as 
only  one  of  them  had  eaten  vegetation  of  any 
sort,  and  this  only  a  few  seeds  of  the  com¬ 
mon  “Pigeon  grass”  ( Setaria ),  abundant 
everywhere  in  cultivated  ground ;  while  93 
per  cent  of  their  food  consisted  of  insects, 
and  the  remainder  of  snails.  Just  half  their 
food  proved  to  be  Canker  Worms,  5  per  cent 
other  “  measuring  worms,”  17  per  cent  cut¬ 
worms  of  undetermined  species,  and  2  per 
cent  snout  beetles — these  noxious  insects  thus 
composed  about  three-fourths  of  their  food. 
Besides  these  I  found  only  3  per  cent  of  car¬ 
nivorous  beetles,  a  few  scavenger  beetles  (11 
per  cent),  some  ants,  and  a  single  wild  bee, 
with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  other  insects. 
From  50  to  60  Canker  Worms  made  an  aver¬ 
age  full  meal  for  this  species  of  bird. 

Next  in  order  of  numbers  comes  the  Cedar 
Bird  ( Ampelis  cedrorum),  sometimes  called 
the  “Cherry  Bird,”  and  greatly  persecuted 
for  its  mischief  in  the  cherry  orchard.  This 
is  one  of  the  loveliest  of  birds ;  it  flies  in 
flocks  and  wanders  far  and  wide,  according 
to  the  distribution  of  its  favorite  food.  A 
flock  of  about  thirty  had  apparently  taken 
up  their  residence  in  the  orchard.  The  food 
record  of  the  seven  which  were  killed  is  very 
brief — Canker  Worms  100  per  cent  expresses 
it  all.  The  number  of  Canker  Worms  in  each 
stomach,  determined  by  actual  count,  ranged 
from  seventy  to  one  hundred  and  one  ;  and 
was  usually  nearly  a  hundred.  Assuming 
that  these  constituted  a  whole  day’s  food, 
the  thirty  birds  were  destroying  3,000  worms 
a  day,  or  90,000  for  the  month  during  which 
the  caterpillar  is  exposed. 

The  Thrash  family  rank  next  in  import¬ 
ance.  Three  Robins,  three  Catbirds,  and  two 
Brown  Thrushes,  eight  in  all,  were  taken. 
Twenty  per  cent  of  their  food  was  Canker 
Worms — although  the  Catbirds  shot  had 
eaten  none — and  20  per  cent  cutworms  and 
other  caterpillars.  Thirteen  per  cent  was 
wire  worms  and  spring  beetles  (Elatet'idce 
and  their  larvae),  11  per  cent  was  leaf  chafers 
(chiefly  Anomala  binotata),  which  is  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  grape) ;  8  per  cent  was  ants,  and 
12  per  cent  was  predaceous  beetles  (Harpal- 
idce).  ‘  ‘Thousand-legs”  and  dung  beetles  made 
up  most  of  the  remainder.  Having  hereto¬ 
fore  found  the  Thrushes  and  the  Bluebird 
distinguished,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
for  an  unusual  destruction  of  predaceous 
beetles,  I  looked  with  especial  interest  to  the 
tables  of  the  food  these  birds  had  taken  under 
the  very  exceptional  conditions  existing  in 
this  orchard,  to  see  whether  they  still  kept 
up  this  habit.  Fifty-nine  birds  of  these  spe¬ 
cies  shot  in  May  in  previous  years  had  been 
found  to  eat  an  average  of  8  per  cent  of  these 
useful  insects ;  while  those  shot  in  this  or¬ 
chard  had  averaged  15  per  cent  of  the  same. 
This  striking  fact  at  once  confirms  the  pre¬ 
vious  account  of  the  habit  of  these  species, 
showing  that  an  unusual  abundance  of  other 
attractive  food  does  not  break  it  up,  and  also 


shows  the  greater  abundance  of  these  beetles 
in  this  situation,  indicating  that  they  too,  as 
well  as  the  birds,  were  attracted  to  this  place 
by  the  presence  of  the  worms.  The  Thrushes 
do  not  seem  to  be  as  gross  feeders  as  the 
Cedar  Bird  or  the  Black-throated  Bunting,  as 
twenty-five  Canker  Worms  made  them  about 
an  average  full  meal.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
food  of  the  single  Bluebird  shot  consisted  of 
Canker  Worms,  35  per  cent  of  predaceous 
beetles  ( Enisodactylus  Baltimorensis),  4  per 
cent  of  spiders,  and  1  per  cent  of  dung  beetles. 

To  follow  the  food  of  the  remaining  species 
at  similar  length,  would  occupy  too  much 
space,  and  I  will  mention  only  the  most 
important  and  interesting  facts.  Canker 
Worms  composed  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the 
food  of  two  Indigo  Birds,  and  about  the  same 
ratio  of  the  food  of  two  Orchard  Orioles.  In 
a  single  Black-billed  Cuckoo,  they-  made 
three-fourths  of  the  food  ;  in  a  Chickadee, 
likewise  three-fourths ;  in  three  Summer 
Warblers  (Dendrceca  cestiva),  67  per  cent ;  in 
two  King  Birds,  or  “Bee  Martens”  (Tyran- 
nus  Carolinensis),  43  per  cent ;  in  two  Warb¬ 
ling  Yireos,  35  per  cent ;  in  a  Red-headed 
Woodpecker,  32  per  cent ;  and  in  two  Rose¬ 
breasted  Grosbeaks,  and  a  Red-winged  Black¬ 
bird,  respectively,  5  per  cent  and  2  per  cent. 


Another  Fruit  Ladder, 

Mr.  M.  S.  Coe,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends 
a  sketch  of  a  fruit  ladder  he  has  used  several 
years,  and  thinks  it  superior  to  any  other. 
A  pole  (basswood  or  hemlock)  is  split  up 
five  or  six  feet  from  the  bottom,  and  spread 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving. 
The  “rounds”  are  l‘/a  inch  wide,  and  ’/a 
inch  thick,  and  curve  upward,  thereby  hold¬ 
ing  the  foot  securely  against  the  pole.  In 
picking,  set  the  ladder  pretty  straight,  and 
jump  on  the  first  round  enough  to  set 
the  sharpened  points  into  the  ground.  Its 


advantages  are :  that  it  is  light  to  handle, 
stands  securely,  and  can  be  set  in  a  small 
crotch  where  a  two-sided  ladder  could  not  go. 


' The  season  that  is  now  clos¬ 
ing,  has  shown  many  weak  spots  in  the  grain 
fields,  and  the  remedy  for  them  is  largely 
drainage.  Agricultural  plants  can  not  hope 
to  do  their  best,  or  even  repay  the  cost  of 
sowing,  on  places  where  their  roots  must  be 
either  in  a  saturated  soil,  or  one  baked  to  the 


hardness  of  a  brick.  Such  land  must  be 
drained  to  be  profitable.  It  may  be  that  there 
will  be  time  before  the  season  closes,  to  make 
the  needful  drains,  and  begin  next  year  with 
no  weak  (because  wet)  spots  in  the  field. 


Bar  for  Sagging  Gate. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Miller,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  sends 
a  sketch  of  a  farm  gate,  with  an  attachment 
to  over-come  the  sagging:  “The  gate  is 
made  of  ordinary  inch  boards,  abvut  six 
inches  wide.  The  end  of  the  gate,  a,  is  made 


A  LIFT-BAR  FOR  A  GATE. 


of  two  boards,  and  the  end,  b,  is  made  of  4 
by  6-inch  material.  One  board  of  the  end,  a, 
is  notched.  The  diagonal  piece,  c,  is  fastened 
at  d,  by  means  of  a  bolt  through  it  and  the 
lower  board.  The  end,  a,  of  the  diagonal 
piece,  is  shaped  to  fit  the  notches.  By  means 
of  this  arrangement,  the  gate  can  be  raised 
and  lowered  any  desired  distance.  It  can 
also  be  used  as  a  passage  for  pigs  between 
fields,  by  simply  raising  the  gate  sufficiently 
to  let  them  go  through.  A  board  is  also 
tacked  to  the  notched  board,  to  prevent  the 
diagonal  piece  from  slipping  out  of  its  place. 


Thick  and  Thin  Seeding  of  Wheat. 

BY  J.  W.  MCBRYDE,  PROF.  OF  AGRICULTURE,  UNIVERSITY 
OF  TENNESSEE. 

A  generation  or  so  ago,  four  bushels,  or  16 
pecks  of  6eed  wheat,  were  considered  a  mod¬ 
erate  seeding  for  an  acre  of  land ;  now, not  a  few 
are  contending  that  one  peck  will  suffice.  It  is 
clear  that  either  the  old-time  farmer  was  sin¬ 
gularly  wanting  in  observation,  and  recklessly 
lavish  of  seed,  or  that  the  agriculturist  of  to¬ 
day  is  advocating  a  “  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish  ”  practice,  not  based  on  the  facts  of 
ordinary  experience.  Are  we  not  going  too 
fast,  or  were  our  forefathers  so  hopelessly 
astray — is  there  no  golden  mean  ? 

Boussingault  well  remarks,  in  writing  of 
wheat  culture,  “  it  is,  however,  a  question  of 
the  very  highest  importance,  to  ascertain  the 
proper  quantity  of  seed.”  It  cannot  be  re¬ 
plied,  “  neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other  agri¬ 
cultural  process  is  there,  or  can  there  be,  any 
cast-iron  rule — different  varieties,  and  soils, 
and  times  of  sowing,  and  methods,  require 
varying  amounts  of  seed.  ”  Everybody  knows 
and  admits  all  this,  but  does  not  the  excep¬ 
tion  prove  the  rule  ?  The  question  is  simply 
this — for  approved  varieties,  average  soils  and 
seasons,  usual  times  of  seeding,  and  ordinary 
methods  and  culture,  what  is  the  right 
amount  of  seed,  or  the  nearest  approxima¬ 
tion  thereto,  in  any  given  section  of  country. 
Surely  nature  will  vouchsafe  some  reply  to 
experiments  asking  such  a  question  as  this. 
I  do  not  claim  that  mine,  herein  detailed, 
embody  her  reply — but  only  that  it  merits 
close  attention,  and  justifies  the  further  ques¬ 
tioning  of  the  great  mother  of  us  all. 

In  the  fall  of  1879, 12  plats,  of  ‘/i6  acre  each, 
were  laid  off  in  a  field  of  fair  average  fertili¬ 
ty,  which  had  been  in  clover  for  the  two 
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years  preceding.  The  soil  was  a  good  clay 
loam.  The  land  was  thoroughly  prepared, 
and  the  seed  drilled  in  without  fertilizers  of 
any  kind,  on  the  15th  of  October.  One  plat 
was  seeded  with  3  pecks  of  “  Boughton,”  a 
smooth,  white,  and  rather  tender  variety;  the 
next  adjoining,  with  3  pecks  of  “  Champion 
Amber,”  a  bearded  red,  and  hardy  wheat ; 
the  next  with  4  pecks  of  “Boughton,”  the  next 
with  4  pecks  of  “Champion  Amber,”  and  so 
on  up  to  8  pecks  of  each.  The  produce  of  each 
year  in  straw  and  grain,  and  the  averages  for 
the  two,  are  given  in  the  subjoined  table : 

Table  of  Experiments  Testing  Different  Amounts 
of  Seed  Wheat  per  Acre  for  1880  and  1881. 


Variety. 

Amount 
of  Seed 
per  Acre. 

Strati 

pet- 

mO 

Lbs. 

,  etc., 
4  ere. 

Grain , 
per  Acre. 

Average, 
per  Acre. 

1881 

Lbs. 

1880 

Bu. 

1881 

Bu. 

Straw, 
etc. Lbs. 

k  o 

Boughton . 

3pk8. 

1880 

1856 

8.10 

17.06 

1868 

12.58 

4  “ 

1784 

1536 

10.80 

13.06 

1660 

11.93 

5  “ 

2192 

1552 

10.40 

15.46 

1872 

12.93 

“ 

0  “ 

2880 

1920 

15.40 

20.53 

2400 

17.96 

7  4* 

2-400 

2640 

13.30 

25.33 

2520 

19.31 

“ 

8  “ 

2498 

1904 

11.20 

20. s0 

2200 

16.00 

(jhainpioriAmber 

8  “ 

2256 

2272 

12.40 

24.80 

2264 

18.60 

4  “ 

2720 

1408 

14.90 

14.40 

2064 

14.65 

5  “ 

3216 

928 

17.60 

15.20 

2072 

16.40 

0  “ 

3392 

1776 

17.60 

21.06 

2534 

19.33 

7  “ 

3424 

2560 

19.20 

28.00 

2992 

23.60 

8  ■' 

3680 

1920 

24.00 

25.33 

2800 

24.66 

The  season  of  1880  proved  unfavorable — 
there  was  a  heavy  crop  of  straw,  but  the 
grain  was  seriously  injured  by  the  rust.  Six 
pecks  per  acre,  of  “  Boughton,”  and  8  pecks 
of  “  Champion  Amber,”  gave  the  largest  re¬ 
turns  of  straw  and  grain  ;  3  pecks  of  each, 
the  lowest.  In  the  “Champion  Amber” 
plats  there  was,  with  but  a  single  exception, 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  produce  of 
grain,  and  with  not  one  in  that  of  straw,  for 
every  additional  peck  of  seed  used.  This 
was  not  the  case  in  the  “Boughton,”  al¬ 
though  the  three  most  heavily  seeded  plats 
gave  the  best  yields  of  both. 

These  experiments  were  repeated  last  fall, 
the  plats  being  located  in  a  different 
portion  of  the  same  field,  and  hence 
on  wheat  stubble.  The  same  methods, 
culture,  varieties,  etc.,  were  employ¬ 
ed,  and  the  seed  drilled  in  on  October 
14th,  Again,  no  fertilizers  were  used, 
in  order  to  avoid  unnecessarily  com¬ 
plicating  the  results.  The  season  was 
dry,  but  favorable  to  the  production  of 
grain,  no  rust  being  visible  in  the  crop. 

This  year  7  pecks  of  both  “  Champion 
Amber”  and  “Boughton,”  gave  the 
largest  produce  of  straw  and  grain, 
and  4  pecks  of  each  the  lowest  of  grain.  In 
the  “  Boughton  ”  the  three,  and  in  the  “Cham¬ 
pion  Amber”  the  two  most  heavily  seeded  plats 
yielded  best.  The  crop  of  the  3-peck  “  Cham¬ 
pion  Amber  ”  plat  was  exceptionally  large. 
This  plat  had  been  marked,  long  before  the 
results  of  the  experiments  were  determined, 
by  both  the  Farm  Superintendent  and  my¬ 
self,  as  superior  in  fertility  to  the  others.  I 
prefer,  however,  to  let  its  yield  stand  unal¬ 
tered,  for  the  following  reason.  The  experi¬ 
ments  of  a  single  season  prove  nothing.  An 
astronomer  takes  not  one,  but  many  observa¬ 
tions  of  a  heavenly  body,  when  accuracy  is 
aimed  at.  He  argues  that  there  is  a  high 
probability  of  the  errors  of  the  second  cor¬ 
recting  those  of  the  first,  that  this  probability 
in  subsequent  ones  will  amount  almost  to  a 
certainty,  and  that  the  true  value  is  given  by 
the  average  of  all.  It  is  all-important  that 
such  a  method  of  verification  should  be 
adopted  in  agricultural  experimentation.  In 
my  experiments  of  last  year,  it  is  possible 
that  the  thinly  seeded  plats  might  have  been, 
in  spite  of  all  the  precautions  used,  inferior 


!  in  fertility  to  the  average  of  the  field,  the 
j  thickly  sown  ones,  superior.  This  year  the 
|  reverse  might  have  happened.  It  would  fol¬ 
low  that  the  results  of  the  one  year,  and  even 
the  conditions  precedent,  tend  to  correct 
those  of  another.  Hence  the  great  import¬ 
ance  of  continuing  the  experiments  over  a 
series  of  years,  and  the  greater  value  attach- 
|  ing  to  average  results.  In  this  year  and  the 
:  last  the  seasons  were  entirely  different.  This 
is  clearly  shown  in  the  varying  ratios  of 
straw  to  grain.  In  1880  the  average  ratio  in 
!  the  12  plats  was  3.05  ;  this  year  in  the  14,  (2 
not  included  in  this  discussion),  it  was  1.56. 

In  comparing  the  averages  of  the  two  years, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  8  pecks  of  “  Champion 
Amber  ”  and  7  pecks  of  ‘  ‘  Boughton,  ”  gave  the 
highest  yields,  that  the  three 
most  heavily  seeded  plats  of 
each  were  the  best,  and  4 
pecks  the  worst.  These,  and 
other  interesting  points  are 
more  clearly  brought  out  by 
the  following  diagram,  in 
which  the  averages  of  the 
grain  and  straw  of  each  va¬ 
riety,  for  the  two  years,  are  represented  by 
lines  of  proportional  length. 

The  diagram  explains  itself.  It  is  seen,  for 
example,  that  in  both  varieties  the  grain 
reaches  its  lowest  point  at  the  4-peck  line,  its 
maximum  in  the  “  Boughton  ”at  the  7-peck, 
and  in  the  “Champion  Amber”  at  the  8-peck. 
The  diagram  photographs  the  increments.  The 
straw,  e,  /,  of  the  “  Boughton  ”  keeps  fairly 
parallel  with  the  grain.  a,b;  in  the  “Champion 
Amber,”  c,  d,  until  the  7-peck  line  is  crossed, 
when  the  two  converge.  The  two  varieties 
approach  each  other  most  closely  at  the  6-peck 
line,  but  the  “  Champion  Amber”  lines  keep 
well  above  the  “Boughton”  throughout. 


To  sum  up. — It  appears  that  the  verdict  of 
the  experiments  of  this  year  and  the  last, 
with  these  two  varieties,  is  in  favor  of  mod¬ 
erately  thick  seeding  (6,  7,  and  8  pecks  per 
acre),  for  average  soils  in  this  section  of 
;  country.  The  3-peck  “Champion  Amber” 

;  plat  of  1881  shows,  however,  that  on  superior 
!  soils  these  amounts  can  be  safely  reduced. 
Why  should  4  pecks  give,  in  both  varieties, 
the  smallest  returns  ?  Is  it  possible  that,  like 
the  Church  of  Laodicea,  this  amount  of  seed 
is  neither  one  thing  or  the  other — not 
enough  to  secure  the  advantages  of  heavy 
seeding,  and  too  much  to  secure  those  of 
light?  Again,  the  lower  ratios  of  straw  to 
grain  in  the  8-peck  plats  of  both  varieties,  as 
compared  with  the  3-peck,  show  that  the 
opinions  of  those  who  assert  that  heavy  seed¬ 
ing  will  increase  the  straw  at  the  expense  of 
the  grain,  are  not  well  taken.  As  to  varieties 
— in  the  26  experiments  of  the  two  years,  25 
are  in  favor  of  the  “  Champion  Amber.” 
The  5-peck  “Boughton”  plat  of  1881,  gave  a 
yield  of  grain  exceeding  that  of  the  corres¬ 
ponding  “Champion  Amber”  one,  by  only 


26/ioo  bushel.  Finally,  these  experiments 
confirm  the  observations  of  Stevens  and 
others,  that  heavy  seeding  tends  to  hasten 
the  maturing  of  the  crop  ;  the  heavily  seeded 
plats  were  cut  two  days  earlier  than  those 
that  were  thinly  seeded. 


Getting  Out  Muck. 

Fresh  muck  contains  valuable  plant-food, 
but  usually  in  an  unavailable  form.  There 
are  many  instances  where  muck,  applied  to 
land,  has  proved  positively  injurious.  Muck 
needs  to  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  frost, 
rain,  and  sun,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  “weathered,” 
for  a  season  before  it  is  fit  to  be  used  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Even  after  it  has  thus  been  subjected 


to  the  elements,  it  is  usually  best  to  employ 
the  finely  divided  muck  as  an  absorbent  of 
liquid  manure  in  the  stable  or  shed,  or  even 
the  barn-yard.  In  this  way  the  food  ele¬ 
ments  are  brought  into  a  better  state  for  the 
plants  to  feed  upon.  If  the  “weathered” 
muck  and  the  manure  can  be  composted  to¬ 
gether  for  a  time,  a  still  more  valuable  fer¬ 
tilizer  is  obtained. 

The  lull  in  the  farm- work,  and  the  dry 
weather  that  frequently  comes  at  this  time, 
makes  the  getting  out  of  muck  a  timely  piece 
of  work  for  October  and  early  in  November. 
The  accompanying  engraving  shows  a  fiat- 
bottomed  scow,  or  “  boat,”  that  is  built  for 
the  rapid  and  easy  removal  of  muck  from  its 
bed,  to  a  place  upon  dry  ground.  If  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  short,  a  tram-way  may  be  built,  upon 
which  the  vehicle  may  pass  the  more  easily. 


American  Cheese  and  its  Export. 

BY  HON.  X.  A.  WILLARD,  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

- — 

[Owing  to  lack  of  space,  we  were  obliged  to  divide 
Mr.  Willard’s  article  for  last  mouth. — Eds.] 

Other  Varieties  of  Cheese  Needed. 

But  whether  the  opinions  set  forth  are  well 
grounded  or  not,  there  are  other  and  more 
urgent  reasons  why  American  dairymen 
should  enter  at  once  upon  the  manufacture 
of  different  varieties  of  cheese,  to  suit  the 
tastes  and  wants  of  the  different  nationalities 
of  which  our  population  is  composed.  We 
have  among  us  a  large  foreign  element  other 
than  English.  Immigrants  from  the  con¬ 
tinent  of  Europe  have  acquired  a  taste  for 
that  variety  of  cheese  made  in  the  country 
from  which  they  came.  They  do  not  call  for 
Cheddar,  but  would  eat  freely  of  that  which 
they  have  learned  to  like  in  their  old  homes. 
The  German  enjoys  his  Limberger  and  Gruy- 
ere,  the  Swiss  his  Schweitzer  Kase,  the  Hol¬ 
lander  his  Edam  and  Gouda,  the  Frenchman 
his  Neufcliatel,  Brie  Camemberh  and  Roque¬ 
fort,  the  Italian  his  Parmesan  and  Gorgon- 
zala.  There  are  many  varieties  of  cheese 
which,  if  introduced  here,  would  soon  have  a 
large  consumption,  not  only  among  foreign 
born  citizens,  but  our  native  population. 

The  statistics  of  immigration  show  that  since 
1846,  eight  million  immigrants  have  passed 
through  the  port  of  New  York,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  ports.  During  the  first  half  of  1881, 
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the  immigrants  landing  at  New  York  were 
240,000,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  it  is 
thought  the  number  will  reach  450,000.  For 
the  year  ending  July  30,  it  is  estimated  that 
nearly  700,000  immigrants  came  to  the  United 
States,  taking  all  the  ports  together.  The  im¬ 
migration  of  Germans,  since  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian  war,  has  been  very  large,  and  is  likely 
to  be  large  for  years  to  come.  Why  then 
should  not  our  dairymen  provide  these  people 
with  the  variety  of  cheese  they  like.  Surely 
our  home  consumption  could  be  thus  pro¬ 
moted  and  our  exports  lessened.  In  some  few 
localities  Swiss  cheese  and  Limberger  have 
been  imitated  with  great  success,  but  the 
quantity  made  is  comparatively  small,  and 
below  the  consumptive  demand. 

Home  Consumption. 

Our  population  is  now  fifty  millions,  and 
we  ought  to  consume  the  entire  cheese  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  country.  It  amounts  annually  to 
400,000,000  pounds,  and  of  this  about  125,000,- 
000  pounds  are  exported.  England  has  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  about  25,000,000,  and  her  annual 
cheeseconsumption  is  over  500,000, 000  pounds, 
or  20  pounds  per  capita.  If  we  consumed  an¬ 
nually  our  whole  product,  it  would  be  only  at 
t  he  rate  of  8  pounds  per  capita,  but  as  we  use 
no  more  than  275,000,000  pounds,  the  actual 
consumption  is  51  pounds  per  capita.  If  we 
used  cheese  as  freely  here  as  in  England,  our 
annual  consumption  would  require  one  thou¬ 
sand  million  pounds.  There  is  not  the  proper 
effort  made  to  promote  home  consumption. 
The  bulk  of  our  finest  cheese  goes  abroad,  the 
poorer  sorts  are  left  for  home  use,  and  the 
influence  of  all  poor,  ill-flavored  cheese,  is  to 
check  the  rate  of  consumption.  Outside  the 
chief  cities  it  is  seldom  more  than  one  variety 
is  offered  in  market,  and  that  is  a  second  or 
third  class  Cheddar.  There  is  pressing  de¬ 
mand  for  fine,  small  cheeses,  of  6  to  10  pounds 
weight,  but  our  dairymen  seem  to  make  but 
1  ittle  effort  to  get  out  of  the  regular  exporta¬ 
tion  size  and  style — and  so  long  as  they  have 
an  annual  surplus  of  150,000,000  pounds  of 
this  kind,  they  must  expect  to  have  prices  on 
our  whole  product  regulated  by  a  foreign 
market.  Prices  fluctuate  from  week  to  week, 
and  from  season  to  season,  according  to  for¬ 
eign  demand  and  Cable  quotations  from 
Liverpool  and  London.  In  1879  the  finest 
cheese  made  in  this  country  sold  on  the  inte¬ 
rior  markets  at  6  cents  per  pound.  Because 
cheese  sells  high  this  season  is  no  certainty 
that  it  will  sell  equally  well  next  year.  The 
recent  developing  of  cheese  dairying  in  Rus¬ 
sia  and  other  parts  of  Northern  Europe,  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  will,  in  a  few 
years,  have  more  or  less  influence  on  our  ex¬ 
port  trade.  Our  dairy  interest  ought  to  be 
independent  of  foreign  shipments.  Our  pop¬ 
ulation  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  the  entire 
cheese  product  of  the  country  ought  to  be 
consumed  at  home,  but  to  effect  this  desir¬ 
able  result,  a  change  must  be  made  in  our 
running  all  goods  into  Cheddars.  We  must 
have  more  varieties  and  different  styles  to 
suit  home  wants.  When  this  shall  be  fairly 
inaugurated,  we  may  look  forward  to  less 
fluctuation  in  our  dairy  markets,  and  to  a 
very  steady  demand  at  remunerative  prices. 

Aest  Kgs  «<)«rds.— A  correspondent 
in  Penna.  sends  a  sample  of  what  he  calls 
“Japanese  Nest  Egg  Gourds.”  We  are  not 
so  sure  of  the  accuracy  of  the  “Japanese” 
part  of  the  name,  as  we  are  of  the  ‘  •  Nest  Egg  ” 


portion.  The  specimens  were  upon  our  table 
for  some  days,  and  not  one  of  the  many  who 
saw  them  suspected  that  they  were  not  real 
eggs.  These  little  gourds  in  size,  shape,  and 
color,  resemble  eggs  in  a  most  striking  man¬ 
ner.  One  of  the  burlesque  writers  of  a  few 
years  ago  spoke  of  eggs,  as  “  Hen-fruit ;  ”  as 
applied  to  these  gourds,  the  name  is  hardly  a 
misnomer.  Without  any  further 
knowledge  than  that  afforded  by 
the  specimens,  we  suspect  that  this 
is  the  true  Cucurbita  ovifera,  from 
which  most  of  the  ornamental  or 
“  fancy”  gourds  are  derived.  We 
wrote  Mr.  Samuel  Wilson,  who 
sent  them,  to  inquire  what  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit  was  so  perfectly 
egg-shaped  as  those  sent.  He  re¬ 
plied  that  in  a  field  of  some  acres 
he  could  not  find  a  dozen  that  were 
not  as  perfect  as  these.  He  pro¬ 
poses  to  offer  the  seed  for  sale,  so 
that  every  poultry  keeper  can  have 
his  nest  eggs  raised  instead  of  laid. 

Aside  from  their  ability  to  deceive 
an  ordinary  hen,  these  little  gourds, 
or  squashes,  have  many  advantages 
over  glass,  porcelain,  and  other 
styles  of  nest  eggs.  Their  being  poor  conduc¬ 
tors  of  heat  will  be  an  important  point ;  hav¬ 
ing  a  smooth  surface  they  are  easily  cleaned, 
and  though  they  are  squashes,  they  are  not 
so  hard  that  there  is  danger  that  they  will 
“squash”  the  real  eggs  in  the  nest. 

A  Rolling  Hitch. 

“W.  Z.  M.,”  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  noticed 
in  the  May  number  the  “clove  hitch”  for 
tying  horses  to  a  post,  and  having  been  a 
seaman  for  ten  years 
sends  a  sample  of  a 
“  rolling  hitch  ”  employ¬ 
ed  by  sailors.  ‘  •  The 
method  of  making  is  to 
take  the  halter,  rope,  or 
strap  in  the  left  hand, 
and  with  the  right  pass 
the  end  around  the  post 
or  tree  from  right  to 
left  under  the  standing 
part,  and  crossing  its 
own  part,  pass  it  around 
again  over  the  other 
turn,  but  under  the 
standing  part,  then  bring  the  end  under 
its  own  part  (as  in  the  ‘  clove  hitch  ’)  and 
haul  it  taut,  when  it  is  done.  This  hitch 
will  hold  when  and  where  the  ‘  clove  hitch 
will  not.’  It  will  never  slip  if  made  right.” 

^  g* - 

A  £>iove-vvo®«l  Blotk-Holdcr. — It 

is  very  wearing  upon  the  boot,  and  also 
a  dangerous  operation,  to  hold  the  blocks  of 
stove-wood  with  the  foot  while  splitting 
them.  Mr.  Frank  Runnels,  Kennebec  Co., 
Maine, sends  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  block-holder 
which  is  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  Saw  from  a 
suitable  log,  which  is 
about  10  inches  in 
diameter,  2  cuts,  21 
feet  long  ;  bore  holes 
into  these  short  logs,  6  inches  from  each  end, 
and  fasten  them  together  with  stout,  hard¬ 
wood  pins.”  The  construction  of  the  holder  is 
made  plain  by  the  accompanying  engraving, 
as  is  also  the  manner  of  placing  the  block 
of  wood  that  is  to  be  held  for  splitting. 


A  Double  Gate. 

Mi\  R.  Howell,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  a 
double  gate  which  he  sketches  and  describes 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers.  The  stone  pil¬ 
lar  is  round,  3  feet  across,  and  4'/2  feet  high. 
A  post  is  placed  in  the  center,  upon  the  end 
of  which  the  bar  rests,  bearing  the  two  gates. 


DOUBLE  UINGELESS  GATE. 


The  pillar  is  set  in  the  line  of  a  lane  fence, 
and  at  the  corner  of  the  field.  With  the 
fence  arranged  in  a  curve  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  engraving,  only  one  passage¬ 
way  can  be  open  at  the  same  time.  Mr.  H. 
claims  that  this  double  gate,  after  long  ser¬ 
vice,  is  still  in  good  working  order,  and  is 
one  that  he  would  not  like  to  replace  by 
any  other  kind  of  gate  he  ever  saw  in  use. 


A  Grindstone  Tool  Holder. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Thatcher,  Wyandotte  Co.,  Ohio, 
has  a  handy  contrivance  to  assist  him  in 
grinding  his  tools.  It  consists  of  a  piece  of 
plank  about  three  feet  long — depending  some¬ 
what  upon  the  size  of  the  stone — fitted  into 


THE  TIE. 


WOOD  HOLDER, 


A  GRINDSTONE  TOOL  HOLDER. 

one  end  of  the  frame  of  the  grindstone.  The 
upper  end  is  cut  to  receive  and  hold  the 
“handle  ” — a  piece  of  scantling  shaved  round, 
and  of  the  desired  size  to  handle  well.  A 
board  5  inches  long  and  the  width  of  the 
“  handle”  is  bolted  upon  the  lower  end  of  the 
“  handle  ”  to  serve  as  a  clamp  for  holding  the 
tools.  A  curved  and  notched  iron  rod  is 
fastened,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  passing 
through  a  hole  in  the  upper  end  of  the 
“handle,”  which  is  held  at  any  desired  place 
by  means  of  a  spring  fitting  into  the  notches. 


1‘  Iroquois  ”  iigiiin  Victorious. — 

In  September  we  gave  an  illustration  of  “  Iro¬ 
quois,”  the  winner  of  the  “  Derby”  race  for 
1881,  and  now  the  celebrated  three-year-old 
colt  adds  the  laurels  of  “St.  Leger”  to  its 
fame.  To  win  both  the  “Derby”  and  the 
“  St.  Leger  ”  in  the  same  year  is  an  achieve¬ 
ment  that  has  been  accorded  to  only  a  few 
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horses  since  these  two  great  races  have  been 
established ;  and  for  an  American  to  be  the 
winner  is  certainly  a  grand  triumph  for  this 
country,  and  will  go  far  to  impress  upon  the 
whole  world  the  importance  of  the  American 
turf.  Mr.Lorillard  sent  a  great  race-horse  to  Eu¬ 
rope  when  “Iroquois”  crossed  the  Atlantic. 


Artificial  Milk. 

BT  PROF.  F.  H.  ETORER,  DEAN  OF  SCHOOL  OF  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE,  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

Now  that  enormous  quantities  both  of  but¬ 
ter  and  cheese  are  prepared  artificially  from 
the  fat  of  animals,  it  is  interesting  to  inquire 
what  has  been  accomplished,  hitherto,  in  the 
way  of  making  milk  by  artificial  means. 
For  although,  practically  speaking,  the  prob¬ 
lem  seems  far  enough  from  being  solved,  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  imitate  milk,  and  that  some  of 
these  efforts  have  been  partially  successful. 
It  is  true,  withal,  that  the  conditions  requi¬ 
site  for  success  have  been  tolerably  well  de¬ 
termined,  and  that  it  would  not  be  very  sur¬ 
prising  if,  any  day  now,  some  one  should 
discover  the  final  step  which  is  needed  to 
perfect  the  invention. 

At  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  in  1871, 
the  distinguished  French  chemist,  Dubrun¬ 
faut,  turned  his  attention  to  the  question  of 
preparing  and  preserving  foods  of  one  kind 
and  another,  and  particularly  milk.  He  argued 
that  milk  may  be  regarded  as  an  emulsion  of 
fat  in  an  alkaline  liquid.  This  term  emul¬ 
sion  applies,  of  course,  to  a  mechanical  mix¬ 
ture  of  fat  and  liquid  in  which  numberless 
minute  globules,  or  drops  of  the  fat,  are  held 
so  firmly  in  suspension  by  the  adhesion  of 
the  liquid  to  them,  that  they  cannot  either 
coalesce  or  readily  separate  out  by  themselves, 
as  they  would  naturally,  by  force  of  gravita¬ 
tion,  if  there  was  no  special  attraction 
between  them  and  the  liquid.  Dubrunfaut 
found,  in  fact,  that  almost  any  kind  of  fat, 
taken  in  the  fluid  state,  could  be  emulsified 
in  water  that  had  been  made^ lightly  alkaline 
with  Carbonate  of  Soda,  so  as  to  imitate  the 
serum  of  fresh  milk.  When  viewed  under 
the  microscope,  the  globules  of  fat  sus¬ 
pended  in  this  way  had  the  same  general 
appearance  as  the  fat  globules  in  natural 
milk,  and  they  were  of  variable  sizes  like  the 
latter.  On  using  a  somewhat  stronger  alka¬ 
line  liquid,  the  result  was  still  more  striking, 
and  the  emulsified  fat  behaved  very  much 
like  milk.  On  allowing  the  liquid  to  stand 
at  rest,  a  creamy  layer  rose  to  its  surface. 
As  the  practical  results  of  these  trials,  Du¬ 
brunfaut  offered  a  recipe,  here  roughly  trans¬ 
lated,  for  making  artificial  milk  out  of  mate¬ 
rials  which  were  to  be  had  in  abundance  in 
Paris  at  the  time  of  his  writing.  His  direc¬ 
tions  are  as  follows : — Dissolve  in  a  pint  of 
water  some  six  or  eight  hundred  grains  of 
Sugar,  or  Glucose ;  some  three  to  five  hundred 
grains  of  dry  Albumen  (dried  white  of  egg) ; 
and  twenty  or  thirty  grains  of  Sal  Soda ;  and 
emulsify  in  this  liquid  some  eight  or  nine 
hundred  grains  of  olive  oil,  or  any  other  oil 
or  fat  which  is  fit  for  table  use.  As  regards 
this  last  point,  it  may  be  said  that  the  be¬ 
leaguered  chemists  proposed  several  plans  for 
rectifying  grease,  and  for  removing  from 
cheap  fats  and  oils  any  unpleasant  odors  or 
flavors  which  would  naturally  hinder  them 
from  being  used  as  food.  It  was  noted  that 
the  emulsion  above  described  may  be  made 
more  readily  at  a  temperature  of  from  120  to 


140  degrees  (Fahrenheit)  than  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  air.  The  milky  fluid  ob¬ 
tained  in  this  way  was  said  to  have  the  con¬ 
sistence  of  cream.  But  it  could  be  reduced 
to  the  6tate  of  milk  by  mixing  it  with  an 
equal  bulk  of  water.  According  to  Dubrun¬ 
faut,  gelatine  may  be  used  instead  of  the  al¬ 
bumen  of  the  above  recipe.  In  this  case 
some  1,600  grains  of  fat  that  has  been  emul¬ 
sified  are  mixed  with  a  quart  of  liquid,  which 
contains  thirty  or  forty,  or  more,  grains  of 
gelatine.  But  in  “  milk  ”  thus  prepared  the 
fat  globules  are  held  so  firmly  by  the  viscous 
gelatine  solution  that  they  can  no  longer  rise 
as  cream  on  standing. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  facti¬ 
tious  milk  was  suggested  by  the  necessities 
of  a  beleaguered  city,  and  that  it  was  in  no 
sense  a  commercial  speculation.  The  animus 
of  the  idea  is  clearly  akin  to  that  of  a  sug¬ 
gestion  thrown  out  about  the  same  time  by 
Gubler,  to  the  effect  that  by  rubbing  together 
an  egg  and  some  ninety  odd  grains  of  sugar, 
and  slowly  stirring  the  mixture  into  some 
sixteen  hundred  grains  of  luke-warm  water, 
a  substitute  for  milk  may  be  obtained. 
Dubrunfaut  was  nevertheless  sufficiently 
well  pleased  with  his  process  that  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  hope  that  it  might  perhaps  survive 
the  “  fatal  circumstances  ”  which  gave  it 
birth.  He  suggested  also  that  when  made 
from  cheap  fats  with  beet  molasses,  and  other 
commercial  products,  it  might  possibly  be 
cheaper  than  cow’s  milk  for  rearing  calves. 

Within  a  year  or  two,  a  noted  Russian 
chemist,  Schischkoff,  has  taken  up  this  milk 
question  anew,  and  has  given  considerable 
attention  to  the  subject  of  emulsifying  fats  ; 
and  so  have  several  German  observers, 
though  neither  of  the  latter  seems  to  have 
paid  any  special  attention  to  the  making  of 
milk.  It  appears  in  general  that  weak  solu¬ 
tions  of  the  Carbonates  of  Soda  or  Potash 
can  only  emulsify  such  fats  as  contain  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  free  fatty  acid,  although  the 
proportion  of  the  latter  may  be  extremely 
small.  In  other  words,  fats  which  have 
“  turned  ”  slightly,  and  have  become  the  least 
trifle  rancid,  are  specially  well  fitted  for 
forming  emulsions — a  fact,  by  the  way,  which 
has  been  known  from  time  immemorial  to 
the  dyers  of  “Turkey-Red.”  There  is  no 
need,  however,  of  having  to  use  rancid  fats 
in  order  to  obtain  good  emulsions.  Rancid¬ 
ity  may  be  wholly  avoided  without  the  least 
trouble  by  adding  a  little  pure  Stearic  Acid  to 
the  perfectly  sweet  fat  from  which  emulsions 
are  to  be  made.  Schischkoff  found,  moreover, 
that  fats  emulsify  more  readily  in  proportion 
as  they  are  hard,  and  that  the  softer  kinds  of 
fats  require  a  larger  admixture  of  free  fatty 
acid  than  hard  fats  do.  But  it  was  evident 
that  it  is  the  chemical  character  rather  than 
the  mechanical  condition  of  the  hard  fats 
which  favors  their  emulsion,  for  in  the  trials 
now  in  question  the  fats  were  first  melted 
and  so  used  in  the  liquid  state.  The  argur 
ment  is  that  there  is  a  stronger  attraction 
between  the  emulsifying  liquid  and  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  hard  fats  than  exists  in  the 
case  of  the  fluid  fats,  i.  e.,  the  oils.  The 
most  permanent  emulsions  were  obtained 
from  fats  that  contained  fatty  acids  such  as 
do  not  readily  combine  with  alkalies,  for  it 
appeared  that  the  alkali-salts  of  fatty  acids 
have  only  a  feeble  adhesive  attraction  for 
fats.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  in  preparing 
emulsions,  that  the  whole  of  the  fat  shall  be 
attracted  by  the  alkali,  for  if  any  one  con¬ 


stituent  of  the  fat  has  a  sufficiently  powerful 
attraction  for  the  alkaline  fluid,  this  attraction 
will  suffice  to  emulsify  very  considerable 
quantities  of  material  which  might  be  wholly 
indifferent  when  taken  by  itself.  Thus  it 
happens  that  Oil  of  Turpentine,  Petroleum, 
and  the  like,  though  by  themselves  inert  as 
regards  alkaline  liquids,  may  readily  be  emul¬ 
sified  therewith  after  a  little  Stearic  Acid  has 
been  added  to  them.  So  too,  a  fat  which  by 
itself  does  not  emulsify  in  an  alkaline  liquid 
may  be  easily  emulsified  in  case  another  fat 
is  first  emulsified  in  the  liquor.  The  fat 
which  can  be  extracted  from  cow’s  milk  by 
means  of  a  mixture  of  Alcohol  and  Ether 
contains  a  certain  quantity  of  free  fatty  acid, 
and  may  consequently  be  easily  emulsified. 
Melted  butter,  on  the  contrary,  contains, 
relatively  speaking,  less  free  fatty  acid,  and 
less  solid  fat,  and  it  emulsifies  with  much 
more  difficulty.  The  fluid  part  of  cow’s  but¬ 
ter  can  hardly  be  emulsified  at  all,  but  it 
readily  acquires  the  power  as  soon  as  some 
solid  fat  and  a  small  quantity  of  fatty  acid 
are  added  to  it.  By  washing  butter  with  the 
solution  of  an  alkaline  carbonate,  its  power 
of  forming  emulsions  is  destroyed,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  it  is  the  solid  fats  in  the 
butter  which  are  chiefly  extracted  by  alkali. 

Although  milk  is  not  a  mere  emulsion  of 
fat  and  alkali,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  al¬ 
buminoids,  6alts,  and  6Ugar,  Schischkoff 
nevertheless  found  that  he  could  prepare 
emulsions  very  similar  to  milk  by  closely 
imitating  its  natural  components ;  i.  e.,  by 
first  preparing  a  liquid  similar  to  the  more 
fluid  part  of  milk,  and  then  mixing  with  it 
fats  of  analogous  composition  to  those  in  real 
milk.  As  other  chemists  had  done  before 
him,  he  found  in  whey  a  third  albuminoid 
substance  different  from  either  Albumen  or 
Caseine  ;  and  he  observed  in  his  experiments 
that  while  Caseine  without  Albumen  would 
not  yield  cream  but  only  milk,  and  that  while 
the  two  albuminoids  together  gave  both  milk 
and  cream,  the  presence  of  the  third  new 
albuminoid  was  necessary  in  order  that  the 
cream  should  be  in  a  condition  similar  to 
natural  cream.  Schischkoff  describes  a 
“  good  ”  emulsion  as  one  that  smears  glass 
strongly,  rises  slowly,  and  forms  a  decidedly 
deeper  layer  on  standing  than  would  be 
formed  by  the  fat  which  is  contained  in  it ; 
it  should  be  white  and  lustrous.  Under  the 
microscope  it  appears  to  be  composed  of 
small  globules  of  tolerably  equal  size.  It  is 
seen  plainly  that  the  act  of  emulsifying  con¬ 
sists  in  dividing  the  fat  into  little  globules, 
and  fixing  these  globules  in  position  by  the 
adhesion  of  the  emulsifying  liquid  to  their 
surfaces.  It  was  noticed  that  the  globules 
in  the  emulsions  were  apt  to  be  smaller  in 
proportion  as  the  molecular  attraction  of  the 
liquid  for  any  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
fat  was  greater,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the 
globules  were  smaller  the  emulsions  were 
less  permanent.  Shaking  promotes  the  sub¬ 
division  of  the  globules,  and  may  consequently 
hasten  the  destruction  of  an  emulsion.  By 
long  continued  shaking  the  emulsions  were, 
in  fact,  completely  decomposed  into  fat  and 
soap,  which  would  not  again  act  on  one 
another.  The  emulsions  were  destroyed  also 
by  cooling,  by  diluting  them  with  much 
water,  by  allowing  them  to  stand  for  a  suffi¬ 
cient  length  of  time,  and  by  manipulations 
which  promote  the  formation  or  separation, 
of  soap,  such  as  warming  or  the  addition  of 
strong  lye,  or  the  like. 
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The  Pyramidal  Bellflower. 

In  describing  one  of  the  newer  garden  spe¬ 
cies  of  Bellflower  ( Campanula  Tenorei),  in 
September  last,  we  called  attention  to  the 
great  variety  in  size,  form,  and  habit,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  plants  of  this  single  genus.  In 
enumerating  some  of  the  unlike  forms,  we 
omitted  to  mention  that  there  is  one  found 
in  our  wet  meadows  and  boggy  places,  that 
has  so  weak  and  slender  a  stem  that  it  sup¬ 


the  pyramidal  bellflower  (Campanula  pyramidalis). 


Though  somewhat  out  of  fashion  in  England, 
the  Hollanders  still  cultivate  this  fine  plant 
as  of  old,  and  use  it  to  ornament  their  halls 
and  stair-cases,  and  to  stand  at  the  fire-place 
in  the  summer  season.  To  us,  a  plant  once 
beautiful  is  always  beautiful,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  old-fashioned,  and  has  been  grown 
and  cherished  for  generations,  gives  it  only  a 
greater  claim  on  our  consideration.  Having 
it  well  started  in  the  open  ground  we  hope  to 
try  it  in-doors.  As  with  other  plants  of  its 


While  we  admire  annuals,  and  the  tender 
plants  known  collectively  as  “  bedding 
plants,”  as  much  as  any  one,  we  do  not  like  to 
see  our  flower  lovers  deprive  themselves  of  a 
large  class  of  most  interesting  and  beautiful 
plants,  merely  because  they  do  not  “bloom 
the  first  season.”  The  seeds  of  perennial 
plants  must  be  sown  one  year  in  advance  in 
order  to  get  plants  strong  enough  to  bloom 
the  next  year.  Our  amateurs  must  do  this, 
unless  they  choose  to  purchase  the  seedlings 


ports  itself  by  clinging  to  grasses  and  other 
plants.  It  cannot  properly  be  called  a  climber, 
but  its  slender  stem  is  angled,  and  the  angles 
are  furnished  with  minute  hooks,  which  al¬ 
low  it  to  cling  to  other  plants.  This  species 
is  the  Marsh  Bellflower  ( C .  aparinoides).  One 
at  first  sight  would  hardly  suppose  that  this 
delicate  little  wild  flower  belonged  to  the 
same  genus  with  the  sturdy  garden  plant 
here  figured,  the  Pyramidal  Bellflower  ( C . 
pyramidalis).  The  difference  is  in  size  and 
manner  of  growth  only ;  an  examination  of 
the  flowers  would  show  the  structure  to  be 
very  nearly  alike  in  both.  The  Pyramidal 
Bellflower  ( Campanula  pyramidalis),  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Southern  Europe. 
It  is  one  of  those  grand  old  plants,  formerly 
in  great  favor  in  England,  but  which  have 
been  pushed  aside  by  new  introductions.  On 
the  continent  it  still  retains  its  popularity, 
while  in  this  country  it  is  so  seldom  seen  in 
cultivation  that  it  has  all  the  variety  of  a 
novelty.  We  are  glad  that  there  is  a  growing 
taste  for  perennial  plants  in  this  country. 


of  those  who  raise  them.  The  Pyramidal 
Bellflower  has  a  strong  stem  from  four  to  six 
feet  high.  The  lower  leaves  are  broad  and 
heart  shaped.  The  abundant  shallow,  bright 
blue  flowers  are  about  two  inches  across,  are 
placed  closely  upon  the  stem,  and  form  a 
floral  spike  of  rare  beaJuty,  which  continues 
in  perfection,  if  shaded  from  the  sun,  for  two 
months  or  more.  The  engraving,  taken  from 
a  seedling  plant  in  its  first  year  of  blooming, 
shows  but  a  simple  stem.  When  the  plant 
gets  stronger,  the  stem  throws  up  several  erect 
branches  from  the  base,  and  the  numerous 
stems  together  form  a  floral  pyramid  which 
gives  significance  to  the  specific  name — 
pyramidalis.  There  is  a  variety  with  pure 
white  flowers.  Besides  its  use  as  a  border 
ornament,  this  species  does  well  in  pot  cul¬ 
ture.  In  some  parts  of  England  it  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  plant  in  the  cottage  windows,  where  very 
fine  specimens  are  sometimes  met  with.  It 
is  in  England  often  called  the  “Chimney 
Bellflower,”  as  it  was  formerly  grown  by  the 
6ide  of  the  fire-place  in  the  summer  months. 


class,  the  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
ripe,  in  this  climate  in  September  or  October, 
and  the  young  plants  should  be  protected 
in  a  cold  frame,  or  if  in  an  open  border,  by 
a  covering  of  evergreen  boughs.  The  seed¬ 
lings  mostly  flower  the  second  year,  though 
some  wait  until  the  third.  Established  plants 
are  readily  multiplied  by  dividing  the  clumps. 


The  Mexican  Drop-Seed  Grass. 

In  examining  the  stock  of  a  school-furnish¬ 
ing  store  in  a  German  city,  we  saw  large 
sheets,  mounted  like  maps,  upon  which  the 
various  plants  of  field  and  garden  cultivation 
were  represented  in  their  proper  colors.  Upon 
similar  sheets,  there  were  given  with  equal 
fidelity,  the  weeds  of  cultivation,  in  all  cases 
the  various  common  and  the  botanical  names 
being  given.  These  are  for  hanging  upon 
the  walls  of  the  school-house,  where  they  are 
both  decorative  and  instructive.  An  ordi¬ 
narily  bright  child,  from  seeing  these  pic¬ 
tures  every  day,  would  learn  the  appearance 
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of  the  weeds  and  their  names,  even  if  no 
effort  were  made  to  teach  them.  That  some 
method  is  needed  in  this  country,  by  which 
the  children  of  farmers,  and  also  the  farmers 
themselves,  could  be  made  familiar  with  the 
appearance  of  the  most  troublesome  weeds, 
is  shown  by  our  correspondence.  We  receive 
every  few  days  letters  asking  the  name  of 
exceedingly  common  weeds,  but  which  have 
recently  forced  themselves  upon  the  notice 
of  the  senders.  It  is  often  the  case  that  a 
comparatively  innocent  plant,  being  a  new 
comer  and  unknown,  causes  great  alarm  for 
fear  that  it  may  be  of  a  dangerous  character. 
The  Canada  Thistle  is  known  by  reputation 
in  those  places  where  it  has  not  yet  appeared, 
and  we  receive  each  year  several  different 
plants  with  the  inquiry  if  they  are  not  the 
dreaded  Thistle.  Another  plant  similarly 
feared  by  farmers  is  the  Quack  or  Couch- 
grass,  and  numerous  innocent  grasses  have 
been  sent  under  suspicion  of  being  this.  If 
the  children  of  these  farmers  could  see  at 
school,  good  colored  plates  of  these  weeds, 
they  would  know  that  whatever  the  sus¬ 
pected  plants  might  be,  they  were  not  the 
dreaded  weeds,  and  relieve  the  anxiety  of 
their  parents.  The  grass  most  frequently 
mistaken  for  the  Quack-grass  ( Triticum 
repens),  is  the  Mexican  Drop-seed  ( Muhlen - 
bergia  Me.ricana),  which,  in  its  manner  of 
spreading  by  underground  stems,  is  much  like 
the  other,  and  is  sufficiently  annoying,  espe¬ 
cially  in  gardens,  to  merit  a  prominent  place 
among  weeds.  Singularly  enough,  those  who 
have  written  upon  grasses,  though  they  men¬ 
tion  its  running  root-stocks,  do  not  speak  of 
their  troublesome  character.  As  it  evidently 
passes  for  Quack-Grass  with  a  great  many, 
we  will  endeavor  to  show  how  it  ,may  be 
identified.  The  stems,  somewhat  slender  and 
wiry,  are  from  one  to  two,  and  in  rich  soils 
three  feet  high,  and  are  much  branched,  often 
giving  off  a  branch  at  each  joint.  The  under¬ 
ground  stems,  or  root-stocks,  shown  reduced 
in  the  engraving,  are  thickly  covered  with 
scales,  and  run  a  short  distance  below  the 
surface,  extending  in  all  directions  from  six 
inches  to  several  feet,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil.  The  panicle  or  flower  cluster 
terminates  the  main  stem  and  the  branches, 
its  base  is  often  enwrapped  by  the  upper  leaf ; 
it  is  much  branched,  but  the  densely-flowered 
branches  are  not  spreading,  and  they  are 
often  tinged  with  purple.  The  individual 
spikelets  are  of  very  simple  structure  ;  one  of 
them  is  shown  much  enlarged  at  the  lower 
right-hand  corner  of  the  engraving.  They 
consist  of  two  glumes  (the  outer  scales)  with¬ 
in  which  is  a  single  floret  of  two  palets  ;  as 
the  outer  incloses  the  other,  but  one  is  shown ; 
all  the  parts  of  the  spikelet  are  very  acute,  or 
sharp-pointed,  but  bear  no  awns  or  bristles. 
The  genus  Muhlenbergia  was  named  after  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  of  Pennsylvania,  an 
excellent  botanist,  who  wrote  a  work  upon 
grasses  in  the  early  part  of  this  century. 
There  are  about  10  species  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  but  farther  west  and  southward  in 
Mexico  they  are  more  numerous.  They  were 
formerly  included  in  Agrostis,  and  as  Lin¬ 
naeus  probably  first  received  this  species  from 
Mexico,  he  named  it  Agrostis  Mexicana,  and 
the  specific  name  was  retained  when  it  was 
placed  in  Muhlenbergia,  though  it  is  not  so 
common  in  Mexico  as  it  is  northward.  The 
common  name,  “Drop-Seed,”  comes  from 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  species  drop  the 
seed  or  grain  as  soon  as  ripe.  This  grass  is 


very  common,  and  in  the  older  States,  at  least, 
is  often  a  great  pest  in  cultivated  grounds, 
especially  in  gardens.  It  is  readily  distin¬ 
guished  from  Quack-Grass  by  the  flower 
cluster.  In  Quack-Grass  the  much  larger 
spikelets  are  placed  directly  upon  the  stem, 
forming  a  dense  spike  or  head,  like  a  small 
head  of  wheat,  while  in  the  Drop-Seed  the 
cluster  is  branched.  Each  scale  upon  the 
root-stock  stands  at  a  joint  which  bears  a 
bud  ;  when  broken  apart  each  of  these  joints 
will  grow  and  form  a  new  plant,  hence 
careless  culture  will  increase  the  grass  rather 
than  subdue  it.  When  the  grass  is  first  dis¬ 


the  wild  or  creeping  thtme  (Thymus  Sa-pyllum). 

covered  in  cultivated  grounds,  it  should  be 
at  once  forked  out,  taking  care  to  pick  up 
every  fragment  of  root-stock..  If  too  much 
of  the  troublesome  grass  is  present  for  this 
treatment,  then  a  crop  that  may  be  often  hoed 
or  some  smothering  crop  should  be  tried. 


Wild  Thyme,  a  Troublesome  Weed. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  received  from  E. 
Hurley,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.,  specimens  of 
a  plant,  with  the  statement,  that  it  threaten¬ 
ed  to  destroy  his  meadows  and  pastures,  and 
asking  for  its  name,  and  for  the  remedy. 
The  plant  was  found,  on  examination,  to  be 
the  Wild  or  Creeping  Thyme  ( Thymus  Ser- 
pylluin),  which  is  not  generally  known  as  a 
troublesome  plant.  Mr.  H.  writes  that  in 
his  section  “  it  is  spreading  rapidly,  and  that, 
when  in  full  possession,  it  covers  the  ground 
like  a  Brussel’s  carpet,  exterminating  the 
grass.  Cattle  will  not  eat  it, 
and  land  that  cannot  be  cul¬ 
tivated  will  be  rendered  en¬ 
tirely  useless.”  He  adds  that : 
“Unless  this  weed  can  be  ex¬ 
terminated,  large  areas  of 
dairy  lands  must  be  complete¬ 
ly  ruined.”  It  is  seldom  that 
we  have  any  data  as  to  the 
time  of  introduction  and  the 
rate  of  extension  of  any  of  our 
established  weeds,  and  we  are 
glad  of  an  opportunity  to  put 
upon  record  this  one  at  the 
beginning  of  its  campaign. 

The  Wild  Thyme  is  a  low 
herb,  the  numerous  slender, 
prostrate  stems  of  which  form 
dense  tufts,  from  a  few  inches 
to  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter. 
The  engraving  gives  a  few 
separated  stems,  in  order  to 
show  the  shape  of  the  small 
leaves  and  the  manner  of  flow¬ 
ering.  The  small  purple  flow¬ 
ers  are  in  dense  clusters  at  and 
near  the  end  of  the  stems,  and 
in  such  numbers  as  to  make 
the  tuft  appear  almost  covered 
with  them.  It  has  an  aromatic 
odor,  but  different  from  that 
of  the  Garden  Thyme  ( Thymus 
vulgaris),  which  is  so  much 
cultivated  as  a  seasoning  herb. 
That  differs  from  this  in  its 
more  erect  habit  of  growth 
and  in  other  particulars.  The 
Wild  Thyme  is  found  all  over 
Europe,  and  in  a  large  share 
of  Asia.  While  it  is  especially 
abundant  iu  Great  Britain,  we 
do  not  find,  upon  reference  to 


£*Istim  Labels. — Though  gardeners  all 
over  the  world  have,  for  hundreds  of  years, 
been  striving  after  the  plant  label,  which 
should  so  meet  every  requirement  as  to  be 
worthy  of  general  adoption, it  has  not  yet  been 
found.  When  the  Society  of  Arts,  of  London, 
offered  prizes  in  money  and  a  medal,  we  hoped 
that  there  would  at  last  appear  the  label  so  long 
looked  for.  The  time  for  awarding  the  prize 
came  not  long  ago,  120  different  forms  of  la¬ 
bels  were  offered,  but  out  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  there  was  not  one  regarded  as  of  sufficient 
merit  to  receive  the  prize.  The  trial  will  be  re¬ 
peated;  there  is  to  be  another  competition  for 
the  same  purpose  at  a  future  day,  and  mean¬ 
while  we  must  use  the  best  label  we  can  find. 


English  works,  that  it  is  anywhere  regarded 
as  an  aggressive  weed.  In  this  country  it  has 
long  been  known  as  an  introduced  plant  in  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States,  but  so  far 
from  being  troublesome,  it  is  put  down  in 
the  books  as  “  rare.”  Since  its  appearance  in 
Western  New  York  as  a  weed,  we  recollect 
to  have  seen,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  near 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  a  lawn,  in  which  there 
were  several  patches  of  this  Thyme.  It  may 
be  that  it  has  yielded  to  the  frequent  mow¬ 
ing  given  to  the  lawn  ;  at  all  events,  had  it 
spread  to  a  noticeable  extent,  we  should  have 
heard  of  it.  As  to  the  treatment  of  land  on 
which  this  Thyme  has  established  itself,  it  is 
difficult  to  advise  without  a  more  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  locality  and  of  the  plant.  The 
descriptions  do  not  say  anything  about  the 
character  of  the  root  of  the  plant.  If  it  does 
not  “spread  by  the  root,”  that  is,  form  under¬ 
ground  runners,  and  if  every  fragment  of  the 
root  that  is  broken  off  will  not  form  buds  and 
push  out  roots,  and  thus  make  a  plant, 
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then  uprooting  the  clumps  by  means  of  a  fork 
may  be  practicable,  if  the  plants  are  not  too 
abundant.  If  this  would  be  too  great  a  task, 
then  it  will  be  necessary  to  break  up  the  field, 
harrow  out  the  plants,  and  grow  one  or  two 
smothering  crops  of  Buckwheat,  to  be  turned 
under ;  then  sow  to  grain,  and  seed  down 
anew.  A  consideration  of  the  points  above 
indicated  should  allow  one  to  decide  intel¬ 
ligently  upon  the  best  course  to  pursue. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 

It  is  sad  to  witness  the  destruction  caused 
by  the  drouth  in  all  this  section.  Many 
plants  are  killed  outright,  and  the  fallen 
leaves  are  thick  upon  the  lawn,  having  been 
hastened  to  a  premature  ripening.  To  leave 
this  desolation  of  drouth,  and  in  a  few  hours 
"  reach  New  England,  was  like  passing  to  an 
entirely  different  country.  There  rain  has 
been  so  abundant,  that  vegetation  has  a 
spring-like  verdure,  and  the  lawns  have  a 
perfection  that  is  most  pleasant  to  look  upon. 
If  we  do  not  have  abundant  rains  before 
winter,  to  fill  the  soil,  and  that  season  is  a 
severe  one,  the  destruction  of  trees,  etc. ,  that 
will  follow  is  not  pleasant  to  contemplate. 

Among  the  many  new  plants  introduced 
in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth,  in  any  de¬ 
partment  of  horticulture,  only  a  small  share 
prove  of  real  value.  After  a  thorough  trial 
it  may  be  that  but  one  or  two  of  the  intro¬ 
ductions  of  a  year  find  a  permanent  place  in 
our  collections,  the  rest  have  a  brief  day,  and 
are  not  again  heard  of  in  the  catalogues. 

One  of  the  plants  of  recent  introduc¬ 
tion,  that  has  apparently  “  come  to  stay”  is 
Hyacinthus  candieans, 

or  as  the  European  journals  have  it  of  late, 
Galtonia  candieans.  This  was  figured  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  February  1881, 
page  65,  and  my  experience  with  it  since,  more 
than  confirms  the  favorable  account  there 
given.  The  remarkable  thing  about  the 
plant  is,  its  hardiness,  as  no  one  would  ex¬ 
pect  a  bulb  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
endure  a  New  York  winter.  Strong  bulbs 
throw  up  stems  three  and  four  feet  high,  the 
upper  portion  of  which,  for  a  foot  or  more, 
bears  a  pyramid  of  large,  gracefully  droop¬ 
ing,  bell-shaped  flowers  of  the  purest  white. 

This  is  an  excellent  thing  to  plant  among 
low  shrubs,  where  the  cluster  of  flowers 
shows  above  the  foliage  of  the  shrubs  with 
fine  effect.  The  flowers  open  gradually  from 
below  upwards,  and  if  a  stem  be  cut  when 
the  lower  ones  begin  to  open,  and  placed  in 
water,  the  blooming  will  continue,  and  the 
cluster  will  remain  an  object  of  beauty  for  a 
week  or  more ....  I  mentioned  a  few  years  ago 
The  Destruction  of  the  Fine  Lawns 
of  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  Brookline,  Mass.,  by 
the  White-Grub,  which  so  cut  off  the  grass¬ 
roots  that  the  turf  could  be  rolled  up  like  a 
rug,  in  large  sheets.  Many  acres  of  lawn  had 
to  be  made  anew.  This  season  the  lawns 
were  attacked  in  places,  large  portions  here 
and  there  showing  the  characteristic  brown 
color.  During  a  visit  to  this  place  in  Septem¬ 
ber  last,  I  looked  from  the  window  of  my 
room  early  in  the  morning,  and  saw  a  most 
interesting  sight.  Upon  one  of  these  brown 
patches  in  the  lawn  were  80  or  more  crows 
in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  and  their  antics 
in  “going  for”  the  grubs  were  most  amus¬ 
ing  to  witness.  The  wonderful  part  of  the 
performance  is  that  they  should  know  just 


where  to  find  the  grub,  when  it  is  hidden 
below  the  surface ;  what  sense,  whether  of 
hearing  or  smell,  guides  them  to  the  right 
,spot,  I  cannot  say,  but  this  much  abused 
bird  is  most  efficient  in  destroying  the  grub. 
Unfortunately  it  does  not  get  at  work  until 
the  grub  is  near  the  surface,  and  has  well 
nigh  accomplished  its  mischief.  Not  only  do 
the  crows  destroy,  but  robins  and  blackbirds 
come  to  their  aid,  and  though  too  late  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  lawn,  their  services  in  reducing  the 
number  of  future  beetles  are  of  great  value. 
Upon  the  same  place,  the  grubs  have  made 

Havoc  with  the  Potato  Crop. 

In  a  field  of  some  three  acres  a  large  third 
of  the  whole  crop  was  injured  and  rendered 
useless  for  any  purpose  except  immediate  feed¬ 
ing  to  the  pigs.  In  some  cases  a  grub  made 
its  way  into  a  large  tuber,  and  eating  around 
and  around  would  leave  only  a  shell.  The 
voracity  of  these  creatures  is  enormous.  The 
birds  appear  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  grubs 
in  the  potato  field,  probably  because  these 
are  at  their  work  too  far  below  the  surface. 

Are  These  Pests  Increasing? 

It  is  certain  that  we  did  not  hear  so  much 
of  their  ravages  15  or  20  years  ago  as  we  now 
do.  Whether  it  is  because  the  insects  are 
multiplying  more  rapidly,  or  because  more 
persons  make  their  troubles  known,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say.  The  only  way  that  their  numbers 
can  be  essentially  reduced  is  to  attack  them 
in  the  beetle  state  ;  concerted  action  in  this 
matter  of  all  in  a  neighborhood  would  no 
doubt  greatly  diminish  this  serious  affliction. 

Not  long  ago  the  American  Agriculturist 
described  and  figured  some  beetle  traps,  in¬ 
vented  in  Texas.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
only  hope  of  diminishing,  if  not  destroying 
this  serious  drawback  to  horticulture  lies  in 
attacking  the  beetle,  Prof.  Sargent  has  been 
at  work  of  late  upon  a  trap  which  promises 
better  results  than  any  I  have  before  seen. 
Taking  a  French  trap  as  a  basis,  this  has 
been  modified  in  various  particulars,  especial¬ 
ly  in  catching  the  insects  in  water  instead  of 
in  bags,  as  in  the  French  trap.  The  en¬ 
graving  will  show  the  construction  of  the 
affair.  It  consists  of  a  central  lantern,  about 
15  inches  square,  in  which  is  placed  a  kero¬ 
sene  lamp  with  a  large  burner  ;  the  sides  are 
of  glass,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  en¬ 
trance  of  air  from  below,  and  for  its  exit 


above.  In  front  of  each  side  is  a  flaring  re¬ 
flector,  like  the  lower  part  of  a  pyramid 
placed  horizontally  ;  at  the  lower  side  of  each 
reflector  is  an  opening,  about  two  inches 
wide,  and  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
side,  and  close  to  the  glass.  The  affair  is  in- 
tented  to  stand  upon  a  tub  or  barrel,  contain¬ 
ing  water.  The  reflectors  cast  such  a  power¬ 
ful  light  for  a  long  distance,  that  the  beetles 
are  attracted,  and  in  their  endeavor  to  reach 


the  light  strike  against  the  glass  with  great 
force,  and  drop  through  the  openings  in 
the  reflectors  into  the  water  below. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  the  May— or  June-, 
bug  in  the  spring,  every  gardener  and  fruit 
grower  should  set  to  work  and  destroy  every 
beetle  possible.  When  one  enters  the  house 
it  shows  that  large  numbers  are  not  far  off 


The  Japanese  Creeper. 

This  plant  was  first  introduced  as  Arnpclop- 
sis  Vietchii,  but  it  was  found  to  have  an  older 
name,  and  is  properly  A.  tricuspidata .  A? 
our  native  Ampelopsis  is  known  as  Virginb 


OUTLINES  or  JAPANESE  CREEPER  LEAVES  (reduced). 
Creeper,  Japanese  Creeper  seems  to  be  an 
appropriate  name  for  this.  The  rapidity  with 
which  it  has  spread,  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  has  been  planted  since  its  introduction, 
are  testimony  to  its  great  excellence.  Not 
only  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston  is  it  to  be  seen 
on  every  place,  but  in  the  city  itself,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  newer  streets  at  the  Back  Bay, 
house  after  house  is  completely  draped  by  it. 
One  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  it  is  on  the 
gateway  of  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,  that  ex¬ 
tended  structure  being  so  completely  covered 
by  it  that  none  of  the  stone  work  is  visible, 
and  it  clings  so  closely  that  the  details  of  the 
Architecture  are  not  lost.  So  generally  is  it 
planted  in  the  city  and  vicinity  that  else¬ 
where  it  is  often  called  “  Boston  Ivy.”  When 
first  planted  the  leaves  are  very  small,  an  inch 
or  a  little  over  in  length,  and  irregular  in 
shape.  After  the  stems  are  three  or  four 
years  old,  leaves  are  produced  which  are  so 
unlike  the  earlier  ones  that  they  might  read¬ 
ily  belong  to  a  different  plant.  They  are 
three  or  four  inches  long,  nearly  as  broad, 
with  leaf -stalks  of  equal  length  to  twice  as 
long.  The  leaves  are  entire  except  at  the 
end,  where  are  the  three  strong-pointed  lobes 
that  give  its  specific  name  of  tricuspidata. 
The  texture  of  the  leaves  is  very  firm,  and 
they  are  of  much  darker  green  than  the  small 
ones.  In  autumn  colors  this  vine  quite  equals 
our  own  Creeper.  It  clings  to  stone,  brick, 
iron,  and  wood  with  equal  facility,  grows 
rapidly,  and  is  to  be  commended  to  those 
who  wish  to  plant  a  vine  of  the  kind.  Its 
small  early  foliage  was  figured  in  these  pages 
in  October  1878,  page  384.  The  engraving- 
shows  the  two  kinds  of  leaves,  reduced  in 
the  same  proportion.  To  save  room  the  long 
leaf-stalk  of  the  larger  leaf  is  not  shown. 
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I3f°  For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 

Window  Shelves  for  Plants. 

In  partial  return  for  the  many  hints  I  have 
received  from  the  American  Agriculturist, 
please  accept  the  following,  which,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  is  original  with  me.  If  one  has 
window  shelves  for  plants,  it  is  convenient 
to  have  them  so  arranged  that  the  plants  may 
receive  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  from  the  light  in  the 
daytime,  without  incurring  the 
risk  of  freezing  at  night.  To 
accomplish  this,  take  two  of 
the  castings  used  to  hold  up  the 
ends  of  curtain  rollers,  figure 
1,  and  fasten  them  on  the  in¬ 
side  window  casing  at  the  de¬ 
sired  hight.  For  the  shelf, 
1— the  US0  half-inch  stuff,  cutting  it 

BRACKET.  ,  |  i  ? _  •  /-»  a 

the  shape  shown  m  figure  2. 
The  width  at  the  widest  part  may  be  five  or 
six  inches  ;  at  the  ends  one  inch.  Bore  gim¬ 
let  holes  lengthwise  into  the  narrow  ends  as 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines,  slip  the  shelf 
between  the  castings,  and  put  a  picture  nail 
through  the  hole  in  each  casting,  and  into 


Fig.  2. — THE  WINDOW  SHELF. 


the  gimlet  hole  in  the  corresponding  end  of 
the  shelf.  Insert  a  screw-hook  in  the  ceiling 
above,  directly  over  a  point  half  way  between 
the  short  edge  of  the  shelf  when  turned 
toward  the  glass,  and  the  same  edge  when 
turned  toward  the  apartment.  From  this 
hook  No.  9  or  10  wires  depend,  and  are 
hooked  upon  wood-screws  in  the  edge  of  the 


Fig.  3.  — THE  SHELF  IN  POSITION. 


short  side,  the  shelf  itself  being  thus  supported 
in  a  horizontal  position,  whether  turned  in 
or  out.  If  other  shelves  are  required,  they 
may  be  put  between  castings  fastened  lower 
on  the  casing,  and  be  supported  horizontally 
by  a  wire  depending  from  the  edge  of  the 
upper  shelf.  The  advantage  of  the  arrange¬ 


ment  is,  that,  in  addition  to  the  higher  tem¬ 
perature  secured  for  the  plants  by  the  turning 
of  the  shelf,  the  window  curtain  can  be  con¬ 
veniently  interposed  between  the  glass  and 
the  shelf  at  night.  If  a  wider  shelf  is  de¬ 
sired,  a  suitable  block  may  first  be  attached 
to  the  casing,  and  the  casting  screwed  to 
that ;  or,  if  the  castings  are  not  at  hand,  a 
bracket-lilce  block  may  be  used  instead.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  have  the  shelf  fill  the 
space  between  the  end  supports,  as  in  this 
way  it  will  be  stronger,  and  the  whole  affair 
should  be  as  light  as  is  consistent  with  neces¬ 
sary  strength.  Rubus. 


Home  Topics '.—Childish  Disrespect. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

This  is  the  fault  that  some  persons  would 
punish  with  especial  severity,  and  such  per¬ 
sons  are  apt  to  judge  superficially,  or  more 
by  a  child’s  words  than  by  its  meaning 
or  motive.  Very  young  children  often 
speak  disrespectfully  without  any  idea  that 
they  are  doing  wrong.  They  are  natural 
democrats  (not  in  a  modem  political  sense), 
and  they  have  an  innate  sense  of  “  equality.” 
“If  you  won’t  be  6aucy  to  me,  I  won’t  be 
saucy  to  you,”  said  little  Fanny  when  her 
mother  reproved  her  for  sauciness.  Fanny’s 
mother,  perhaps,  had  never  thought  that  a 
parent  could  be  guilty  of  sauciness,  but  I 
often  think  of  the  child’s  remark  when 
children  speak  disrespectfully  to  their  par¬ 
ents.  I  can  usually  see  that  they  have 
brought  it  upon  themselves — that  more  pa¬ 
tience  and  gentleness  on  the  parent’s  part 
would  have  prevented  the  hasty  reply. 

Parents  certainly  should  treat  their  chil¬ 
dren  with  respect.  Not  as  though  the  chil¬ 
dren  were  their  superiors,  but  as  though  they 
had  rights  which  all  were  bound  to  respect, 
and  feelings  which  the  parents  should  re¬ 
gard,  and  tastes  and  preferences  worthy  of 
reasonable  consideration.  Children  so  treated 
will  not  be  tempted  to  serious  impudence.  I 
do  not  say  that  they  will  never  speak  words 
that  sound  saucy.  The  only  way  to  prevent 
that,  is  to  bring  them  up  in  a  state  of  constant 
fear,  so  that  they  never  speak  at  all  except  in 
well-considered  words.  If  children  feel  free 
and  easy  and  confidential  with  their  parents, 
they  will  be  apt  to  address  them  sometimes 
very  much  as  they  do  their  playmates  of  their 
own  age,  and  sometimes  this  will  seem  dis¬ 
respectful  when  no  disrespect  is  intended. 
Of  course  we  should  try  to  teach  them  good 
manners,  and  this  includes  gentle  and  respect¬ 
ful  behavior,  but  if  we  send  them  to  school, 
or  allow  them  to  play  with  their  little  neigh¬ 
bors,  they  will  probably  pick  up  expressions 
that  we  cannot  admire,  and  use  them  in  the 
family.  Few  children  of  natural  indepen¬ 
dence  or  spontaneity  have  never  said  “  I 
won’t  ”  to  their  parents.  But  often  this  means 
nothing  more  than  an  expression  of  prefer¬ 
ence — or  too  vehement  expression,  which 
should  certainly  be  modified.  But  the  child 
expresses  the  momentary  feeling,  and  imme¬ 
diately  repents,  and  intends  no  disobedience. 

You  remember  the  Bible  story  about  the 
two  who  were  bidden  to  go  work  in  the  vine¬ 
yard.  One  said,  “  I  go,  sir,”  and  went  not. 
The  other  said  “  I  go  not,”  and  afterwards  re¬ 
pented  and  went.  I  am  sometimes  reminded 
of  this  by  the  children’s  conduct.  Who  are 
we  that  we  should  sit  in  judgment  of  the 
children  and  condemn  them  ?  If  we  are  the 
children’s  parents  we  are  a  part  of  the  “old 


stock  ”  whence  the  children,  with  their  vari¬ 
ous  dispositions,  have  sprung.  If  the  dispo¬ 
sition  is  wha1-  is  called  “  bad,”  did  the  child 
deliberately  choose  it?  Did  it  even  ask  for 
you  as  its  parents  ?  Did  you  not  bring  it  into 
the  midst  of  life’s  grave  responsibilities  with¬ 
out  asking  its  consent  or  consulting  its  pref¬ 
erences?  It  is  certain,  then,  that  the  child 
has  a  right  to  great  patience  and  forbearance 
from  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  it  support 
and  education. 

Most  of  us  commit  the  same  faults  that  we 
deplore,  and  try  to  correct  in  our  children. 
Probably  we  have  learned  more  prudence 
than  they,  but  few  of  us  are  always  courte¬ 
ous  in  our  treatment  of  others. 

I  hope  no  one  supposes  me  to  be  making  a 
plea  for  sauciness.  I  disapprove  of  it  heart¬ 
ily,  but  I  think  that  duplicity  is  a  fault  that 
has  a  deeper  root  and  more  dangerous  ten® 
dency.  Some  children  of  the  most  respectful 
demeanor  toward  parents  and  teachers,  turn 
out  to  be  most  treacherous  persons,  and  when 
they  get  beyond  the  fear  of  the  lash  they 
naturally  mature  into  scoundrels. 

If  we  must  choose  between  a  very  quiet 
and  respectful  behavior  in  our  children,  with 
never  a  word  amiss,  and  with  a  growing  re¬ 
serve  between  parents  and  children  as  the 
latter  mature  ;  or  a  frank  companionship  and 
intimate  fellowship  between  parents  and 
children,  though  the  frankness  sometimes 
turns  to  momentary  sauciness — I,  for  one, 
should  choose  the  latter  alternative ;  and  I 
could  hardly  be  sorry,  in  sober  moments,  if  my 
children  had  spunk  or  independence  enough 
to  assert  themselves  if  I  should  forget  myself 
and  encroach  too  far  upon  their  self-respect. 

In  almost  every  family  there  are  discordant 
temperaments,  and  these  will  sometimes 
clash,  especially  when  put  under  the  hard 
strain  of  poverty,  to  which  many  are  born. 


Mending1  Stockings  and  Shoes. 

BX  A  MINNESOTA  HOUSEKEEPER. 

You  do  not  hear  people  talk  of  mending 
stockings.  They  darn  those  articles  usually. 
But  I  have  learned  to  sew  patches  upon 
stockings  after  they  have  been  worn  a  good 
deal,  and  have  borne  considerable  darning. 
New  heels  of  strong  woollen  cloth  may  be 
sewed  into  old  woollen  socks,  and  strong  cot¬ 
ton  heels  into  cotton  hose.  The  old  ragged 
heel  may  be  cut  away,  but  the  new  heel 
should  be  made  large  enough  to  lap  well 
under  or  over  the  edge  of  the  stocking,  as  cut 
away.  Do  not  turn  in  the  edges,  because  this 
makes  the  work  too  bungling,  but  darn 
lightly  back  and  forth  across  the  two  edges, 
or  if  in  great  haste  (as  many  a  poor  mother 
must  be  if  she  has  all  the  work  of  a  family 
to  do),  run  around  both  edges,  not  drawing 
the  thread  too  tight.  For  patches  on  other 
parts  of  the  stocking  besides  the  heel,  strong 
parts  of  old  stockings  cf  the  same  quality 
are  most  suitable.  Of  course  this  is  not  so 
nice  as  good  darning,  but  it  is  much  more 
quickly  accomplished,  and  in  many  cases  this 
is  a  very  great  merit. 

Many  poor  people  have  no  idea  how  many 
pennies  they  might  save  if  they  would  some¬ 
times  mend  their  own  shoes.  I  don’t  know 
much  about  the  cobbler’s  art,  but  I  have 
learned  by  experience  that  a  coarse  needle 
and  strong  black  linen  thread  can  accomplish 
wonders.  For  instance,  here  is  a  pair  of 
“school-girl  shoes.”  That  is  what  the  shoe 
dealer  called  them  when  we  inquired  for 
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something  strong  but  respectable  (in  a  child’s 
opinion,  which  should  of  course  be  consulted 
when  possible),  for  a  rather  hoydenish  little 
girl.  Two  months  ago  they  seemed  quite 
“worn  out,”  they  looked  so  shabby,  and  the 
little  girl  thought  she  never  could  wear  them 
any  more.  But  I  sewed  all  around  where 
they  were  ripped,  over  the  top  around  the 
foot  (not  around  the  sole — fortunately  that 
remained  good),  and  on  the  back  of  the  shoe, 
replaced  the  missing  buttons,  and  oiled  and 
blacked  the  shoes.  To-day  they  look  better 
than  before  I  did  this  work,  though  they  have 
been  worn  a  part  of  every  day  since.  Last 
winter  I  was  so  successful  in  sewing  a  large 
morocco  patch  upon  the  burned  side  of  one 
of  Baby’s  kid  gaiters,  that  patching  shoes  no 
longer  looks  impossible  to  me.  I  cut  patches 
from  old  shoes  of  the  same  quality,  and  sew 
them  over  the  hole,  so  that  they  look  about 
as  well  as  a  cobbler’s  work.  It  takes  very  lit¬ 
tle  time,  but  I  would  not  recommend  it  to  all. 


Rearing  and  Training  of  Children. 

BY  MRS.  E.  H.  LELAND,  AUTHOR  OF  “FARM  HOMES,  IN¬ 
DOORS  AND  OUT-DOORS.” 

Never  hamper  and  torment  children  with 
clothes  that  are  “too  nice”  to'  be  anything 
but  wretched  in.  They  may  be  taught  rea¬ 
sonable  care  in  regard  to  soiling  their  clothes, 
but  to  see  a  child  in  a  constant  spiritual 
straight- jacket,  for  fear  the  mud-cakes,  or 
the  game  of  marbles,  or  the  jolly  romp  will 
soil  the  knees,  or  “  muss  ”  the  apron,  or  dis¬ 
arrange  the  hair,  is  an  indication  of  idiotic 
parentage.  There  are  cheap,  light,  half-wool 
fabrics,  sold  in  gray,  and  in  brown  plaids  and 
stripes,  that — piped  with  bright  colors — make 
up  into  excellent  dresses  or  blouses  for  little 
folks,  being  just  as  cool  as  print  and  gingham, 
requiring  no  starching  when  washed,  and  not 
soiling  or  rumpling  easily. 

Let  the  children  have  plenty  of  sleep.  I 
have  seen  young  children — almost  infants — 
waked  and  made  to  get  up  two  hours  before 
their  natural  sleep  was  finished,  merely  be¬ 
cause  it  was  thought  best  that  they  should 
“eat  breakfast  with  the  other  people.” 
Imagine  yourself  in  the  hands  of  a  giant,  and 
being  hauled  out  of  bed  while  in  the  midst 
of  profound  and  refreshing  slumber,  just  for 
the  privilege  of  eating  breakfast  with  a  lot  of 
other  giants  who  grin  at  you  if  you  are  cross, 
and  perhaps  vigorously  spank  you — some 
one  of  them— if  you  say  or  do  anything  ex¬ 
pressive  of  your  wretched  feelings.  There 
are  no  healthy  children  who  take  more  sleep 
than  they  need  ;  and  yet  we  often  see  young 
boys  “routed”  before  sunrise  and  set  to 
work,  with  empty  stomach  and  dizzy  heads, 
at  chores  that  might  just  as  well  await  the 
coming  of  a  decent  hour.  Let  us  all  pray  to 
be  preserved  from  that  slashing,  mule-headed, 
and  often  ignorant  farmer,  who  “drives” 
everything  before  him — including  his  wife 
and  children  !  In  the  long  run  he  comes  out 
a  good  ways  behind  his  more  efficient  and 
more  enlightened  neighbor,  who  takes  things 
easily  and  does  things  pleasantly,  and  steers 
clear  of  that  kind  of  haste  which  makes 
waste.  The  first  step  toward  making  boys 
“  hate  the  farm  ”  is  to  cut  down  their  right¬ 
ful  hours  of  sleep,  and  make  the  beginning 
of  every  day  thoroughly  wretched  to  them. 

Children  can  hardly  be  too  much  in  the 
“open  air.”  We  all  observe  how  much 
healthier  and  happier  they  are  in  the  bright 
dry  weather  with  which  we  are  blessed  for  a 


portion  of  the  year.  With  the  long,  cold 
rains  of  autumn  begins  the  dismal  time  for 
birds  and  children  ;  and  even  we  grown  peo¬ 
ple,  in  spite  of  our  work  and  our  mental  re¬ 
sources,  feel  depressed  and  saddened.  To  the 
children’s  loss  of  soft  breezes,  warm  sunlight, 
and  the  freedom  of  all  out-doors  is  added  the 
crushing  knowledge  that  they  “make  tracks,” 
that  they  “litter  the  carpet,”  and  that  they 
“  kill  people  with  their  noise.”  In  our  North¬ 
ern  States  there  will  be  five  or  six  months  of 
this  sort  of  thing.  Now,  much  of  this  win¬ 
ter  discomfort  to  all  parties  might  be  saved  if 
children  had  such  clothes  as  would  enable 
them  to  be  out  at  play  a  part  of  the  time, 
even  in  forbidding  weather.  No  matter 
how  coarse  and  plain  the  clothes  if  they  are 
warm  and  stout,  and  as  waterproof  as  possi¬ 
ble.  An  investment  in  thick,  high-buttoned 
over-shoes,  and  extra  cloaks  and  jackets,  is 
of  course  pleasanter  and  less  expensive  than 
an  investment  in  doctor-visits.  To  be  sure, 
doctor-visits  are  not  always  the  alternative, 
but  the  better  the  regimen  under  which  chil¬ 
dren  live,  the  fewer  visits  of  this  sort.  As 
for  “toughening”  children  by  sending  them 
half -dressed  in  the  damp  or  biting  air,  none 
but  ignorant  and  stupid  people  do  such  things 
— our  churchyards  are  already  sufficiently 
full  of  little  graves.  Give  the  children  warm 
feet,  something  over  their  ears,  and  good 
staunch  flannels  between  them  and  Jack 
Frost,  and  they  will  grow  up  far  stronger  and 
“tougher  ”  than  the  poor  little  shivering  ones 
who  have  to  pull  their  heads  into  their  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  huddle  together  like  calves  in  a 
winter’s  storm,  for  lack  of  sensible  clothes. 

It  is  a  fact  that  country  children  suffer  for 
want  of  pleasant  and  improving  amusements. 

A  genuine  shepherd  dog — a  good-natured 
and  a  faithful  animal  who  knows  almost 
everything — would  be  a  capital  companion 
for  the  children  in  their  sports  and  wander¬ 
ings,  and  very  useful  for  watching  and  for 
bringing  up  the  cows. 


Home-Made  Christmas  Presents. 

A  Knitting  Apron  is  a  useful  present, 
and  it  can  be  made  as  plain  or  tasty  as  the 
maker  chooses.  A  width  of  material,  thirty- 
two  inches  long,  is  turned  up  across  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  make  a  pocket  twelve  inches  deep ; 


the  sides  are  hemmed,  and  the  top  gathered 
into  a  band  ;  two  button-holes  are  worked  in 
the  top  of  the  pocket,  and  buttons  6ewed  on 
the  apron  to  correspond.  The  work  can  be 
dropped  into  the  pocket,  and  the  balls  kept 
together  if  one  has  to  stop  in  haste.  The 
apron  is  large  enough  to  hold  a  large  piece  of 


work  and  materials  secure  from  dust,  which 
is  quite  a  consideration  when  one  is  doing  a 
delicate  piece  of  knit¬ 
ting  or  fancy  work, 
and  picks  it  up  at  odd 
minutes.  If  the  apron 
is  made  of  figured 
calico,  white,  with  a 
red  spot  is  pretty,  the 
pocket  must  be  cut  off 
and  sewed  on  to  make 
it  right  side  out.  If 
plain  material  is  used, 
2-handkerchief  case.  a  pattern  can  fce  done 

in  chain-stitch  across  the  top  of  the  pocket. 

A  Pretty  Handkerchief-Case  is  made  by 
crochetting  in  any  open  stich,  out  of  single 
zephyr,  a  piece  five  inches  wide,  and  ten 
inches  long  ;  fold  it  together  so  as  to  make  a 
square  five  inches  each  way,  with  the  open¬ 
ing  in  the  middle,  across  what  is  the  top  of 
the  case  ;  crochet  a  scallop  of  contrasting 
color  along  each  6ide  of  the  opening,  and 
around  the  square  ;  run  a  ribbon  along  each 


Fig.  3.— the  back.  Fig.  4. — the  front. 

side  of  the  slit,  and  tie  in  a  bow  at  each  end. 
It  makes  a  prettier  scallop  to  go  around  the 
edge  with  the  same  color,  in  what  is  called 
“  mitten”  stitch. 

A  Slipper-Case  makes  an  acceptable  pres¬ 
ent  for  a  gentleman.  Cut  one  piece  each,  of 
the  shape  and  dimensions  given  in  figures  3 
and  4,  from  stiff  paste-board.  Cover  the 
back  on  both  sides  with 
dark  cambric,  first  putting 
a  thin  flat  stick  across 
the  top,  to  keep  it  from 
warping.  The  front  of 
figure  4  may  be  of  Java 
canvas,  with  a  pattern 
worked  on  it,  or  it  may 
be  of  dark  linen,  with 
figures  done  in  outline, 
in  colored  cruel.  When 
the  front  is  worked,  over¬ 
hand  it  and  the  lining, 
which  should  be  of  cam¬ 
bric  ;  over-hand  the  front 
and  back  together,  cover¬ 
ing  the  seam  with  a  cord. 

Fasten  a  cord  to  the  top  of  the  slipper  case, 
by  which  to  hang  it  up.  Q.  R.  O. 


S8aw  .Jelly. — At  a  friend’s  house,  not 
long  ago,  we  were  offered  at  table  a  jelly, 
that  we  took  to  be  the  imported  Guava,  as  it 
closely  resembled  that  in  flavor.  We  were 
much  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was  a  native 
product  made  from  a  native  fruit.  One  of 
the  Thorns,  common  in  Georgia  and  other 
Southern  States,  furnished  the  raw  material 
in  its  abundant  fruit.  The  species  is  prob¬ 
ably  Cratcegus  glandulosus,  and  from  the 
excellence  of  the  jelly  that  it  affords,  it  might 
well  be  brought  into  cultivation  as  a  fruit 
tree  or  shrub.  Has  any  one  tried  the  fruit 
of  any  of  our  northern  Thorns  for  this 
purpose?  Some  of  them  bear  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  large  and  pleasantly  flavored  fruit. 
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The  Doctor’s  Talks. 


Not  long  ago  I  said  that  during  the  summer  sea¬ 
son  the  inquiries  from  my  young  friends  were  al¬ 
most  entirely  about  insects,  but  I  now  have  two 
which  have  reference  to  animals  as  unlike  insects 
as  can  well  be  imagined.  Here  comes 
A  Note  front  the  Sea  Shore. 

“  C.M.N.”  found 
upon  the  beach 
at  “  Sea  Side 
Park,”  N.  J.,  a 
specimen  “which 
none  of  the  ‘  old 
salts  ’  seemed  to 
know.  When 
found  it  was  a 
globular  mass  of 
the  size  of  a  base 
ball,  but  has  col¬ 
lapsed  by  the 
pressure  of  my 
hands  to  the 
present  small 
size.”  When 
the  “specimen” 
reached  me  it 
was  a  dried, 
shapeless  mass, 
yet  having  seen 
others  in  similar 
Fig.  1.— a  jelly  fish.  condition,  I  rec¬ 
ognized  the  object  that  was  sent  to  me  as  the 
Iteuiaius  of  a  Jelly  Fish, 
and  very  curious  creatures  these  Jelly-fishes  are. 
In  the  works  on  Natural  History  they  are  described 
as  Acalephs,  which  is  from  the  Greek  word  for  a 
nettle,  in  reference  to  the  stinging  powers  of  some 
of  them,  and  for  the  same  reason  they  are  often 
called  “  Sea  Nettles.”  That  this  is  an  appropriate 
name  I  recollect  to  have  had  direct  evidence.  I 
took  a  bath  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  many  years  ago, 
where  the  Jelly-fishes  were  so  abundant  that  they 
were  carried  by  every  roll  of  the  surf  in  contact 
with  my  bare  back  ;  they  greatly  interfered  with 
the  pleasure  of  my  bath.  The  Jelly-fishes  are 
divided  into  several  groups,  but  we  will  hei'e  con¬ 
sider  them  as  a  whole.  They  have  jelly-like  bodies, 
and  are  without  any  solid  parts,  like  bones  or  shell. 
They  vary  greatly  in  size,  some  being  so  small  as 
to  be  scarcely  visible,  and  it  is  some  of  these  minute 
Jelly-fishes  that  make  the  sea  phosphorescent  at 
night.  In  our  northern  waters,  bright  sparks  are 
often  seen  in  the  wake  of  a  steamer,  but  in  far 
southern  waters  they  are  often  so  abundant  as  to 
make  the  sea  as  brilliant  as  if  it  were  liquid  fire. 
From  these  microscopic  forms  we  have  others  of 
larger  size  all  the  way  up  to  what  may  be  regarded 
As  Monsters  of  the  Sea, 
as  some  have  been  measured  that  were  seven  feet 
across,  and  the  “tentacles,”  or  arms,  more  than 
100  feet  in  length-  The  engraving  (figure  1)  shows 
the  general  form  of  the  Jelly-fishes.  There  is  a 
«  i 


Figs.  2  and  3. — slug  in  motion  and  at  rest. 

hemispherical  body,  which  is  nearly  transparent ; 
from  this  hang  numerous  long  threads  or  “  tenta¬ 
cles”  as  they  are  called.  It  is  by  these  that  they 
seize  their  prey,  which  is  conveyed  to  the  stomach 
at  the  center  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  There 
is  much  that  is  curious  about  the  early  condition 
of  some  of  these  animals,  as  they  begin  life  as 
very  different  creatures  from  the  form  they  assume 
when  full  grown.  The  Jelly-fishes  are  often  of 


beautiful  colors,  and  this,  with  their  graceful  move¬ 
ments,  make  them  objects  of  interest,  especially  in 
tropical  seas.  What  is  known  as  the  “Portugese 
Man  of  War,”  often  seen  floating  on  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  is  a  community  of  these  animals,  a  com¬ 
pound  animal,  as  it  were,  in  which  different  parts 
have  different  duties.  My  friend’s  specimen  is  so 
shrunken,  that  I  cannot  give  the 
name  of  the  particular  Jelly-fish. 

....  A  letter  and  a  specimen  came, 
not  from  a  youngster,  but  from  a 
lady,  but  I  have  written  her  that 
she  will  find  a  reply  in  the  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Column,  and  I  give  it 
here  as  something  quite  as  likely 
to  interest  young  people  as  older 
ones.  The  specimen  sent-  by  Mrs. 

“C.  H.,”  though  quite  dead  and 
dry,  was  plainly  the  remains  of 

A  Very  lmrge  Garden  Slug. 

She  writes  that  she  has  found 
them  six  inches  in  length,  and  has 
caught  as  many  as  thirty  in  one 
evening.  She  says  that  they  get 
into  her  cellar,  where  they  feed 
upon  any  fruit  or  vegetable  that 
they  may  find.  She  says,  that  last 
summer  so  many  got  into  the  well,  TICK' 

that  it,  was  necessary  to  have  it 
cleaned,  when  quantities,  dead  and  alive,  were 
found.  A  slug  may  be  described  as  a  snail  without 
a  coiled  shell.  No  doubt  that  many  of  you  have 
found  iu  the  woods  some  of  our  native  snails, 
which  have  a  large  coiled  shell  within  which  the 
animal  can  withdraw  its  body  and  be  completely 
covered  and  out  of  sight.  When  moving,  these 
snails  show  a  long  portion,  or  foot,  by  meaus  of 
which  they  push  themselves  slowly  along,  and  at 
the  opposite  side  they  project  the  head,  with  its 
horns,  which  are  always  in  motion,  being  pushed 
out  and  drawn  in  constantly  ;  the  eyes  of  the  land 
snail  are  at  the  ends  of  these  horns  or  tentacles,  as 
they  are  called.  There  are  usually  four  of  these, 
but  two  of  them  are  not  at  all  prominent.  Slugs  are 
like  snails,  but  have  no-conspicuous  shell.  There 
are  native  slugs,  but  very  small.  The  one  sent  is 
Tlie  Common  Slug  of  Europe, 
which  was  long  ago  brought  to  this  country  and  is 
quite  too  common  in  the  gardens  of  the  older 
States.  It  has  a  body  and  “horns  ”  like  the  snails, 


5.— A  SINGLE  JOINT.  0. — HOUND'S  TONGUE  BUR. 


numbers  of  so  called  “  Beggar’s  Ticks  ”  and  “  Beg¬ 
gar’s  Lice.  These  not  very  elegant  names  are  given 
to  seeds,  or  more  properly  one-seeded  fruits  of 
several  different  plants,  which,  by  means  of  numer¬ 
ous  minute  hooks,  cling  to  the  clothing.  Some  of 
these  stick  so  closely  that  they  can  not  be  brushed 
off,  but  to  get  rid  of  them  they  must  be  picked  off. 
These  not  only  cling  to  our  clothiug,  but  to 
The  Coats  of  Animals  also, 
and  in  this  manner  both  domestic  and  wild  animals 
aid  iu  carrying  seeds  to  agreat  distance.  You  may 
sometimes  have  annoying  illustrations  of  this, 
when  your  horse  or  the  cows  at  pasture,  find  a 
patch  of  the  Clot-bur  or  Cocklebur  ;  a  plant  with 
an  oval  bur,  half  an  inch  or  more  long,  that  holds 
the  seeds  and  is  so  covered  with  small  hooks  that 
it  clings  with  a  firmness  that  has  no  doubt  tried 
your  patience,  if  you  have  had  to  remove  them.  I 
once  saw  a  flock,  or  rather  several  flocks,  contain¬ 
ing  20,000  sheep  that  were  being  driven  from  Mexi¬ 
co  to  California ;  each  one  of  these  had  its  tail, 
legs,  etc.,  loaded  with  clotburs,  thus  making  a 
complete  invasion  of  weeds  into  the  new  State.  So 
generally  are  seeds  transported  in  wool,  that  it  is 
very  common  to  find  strange  plants  near  woollen 
factories.  One  weed  which  is  over-running  a  part 
of  Georgia  is  traced  to  a  factory  where  Australian 
wool  had  been  worked.  Among  our  wild  plants  are 
The  Tick-Trefoils  (or  Desmodlum), 
of  which  we  have  about  20  different  kinds.  These 
belong  to  the  Pea  Family,  and  have  small  pea-like 
pods  ;  in  some  of  these  the  pod  has  deep  notches 
between  the  seeds  as  in  figure  4.  When  ripe,  or 
nearly  so,  the  pods  readily  break  up  at  these 
notches,  into  joints,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  figure 
5  ;  these  being  clothed  with  fine  hooked  hairs,  cling 
closely  to  the  clothing,  and  are  amoug  the  most 
common  of  the  “Ticks.”  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  Hound’s  Tongues  (Cynoglossum),  are 
not  rare ;  the  fruit  in  these  is  four  little  nutlets  ; 
each  of  these,  as  shown  iu  figure  6,  contains  a 
single  seed,  and  is  covered  with  little  prickles,  each 
of  which  has  a  barb,  that  enables  it  to  hold  fast. 


Our  Puzzle  Iiux. 

CROSS  WORD. 

My  first  is  in  land  but  not  in  sea, 

My  next  is  in  latch  but  not  in  key, 

My  third  is  in  Paris  but  not  in  France, 

My  fourth  is  in  arrow  but  not  in  lance. 

My  fifth  is  in  lake  but  not  in  pond, 

My  sixth  is  in  deed  but  not  in  bond, 

My  seventh  is  iu  road  but  not  in  path, 

My  eighth  is  in  anger  but  not  in  wrath, 

My  whole  was  a  tyrant  well  known  to  fame, 
Study  the  letters  and  tell  his  name. 

Miinnie  B.  B. 


and  though  I  said  it  was  “  like  a  snail  without  a 
coiled  shell,”  it  has  an  apology  for  a  shell.  The 
body  of  the  animal  is  about  three  to  six  inches 
long,  and  it  has  on  its  back,  as  seen  in  figure  2,  a 
scale  which  answers  for  a  shell.  It  draws  itself  to¬ 
gether  and  makes  this  scale  answer  as  a  cover  as  far 
as  it  will  go.  Figure  2,  shows  the  slug  when  in 
motion,  and  figure  3,  the  creature  while  at  rest. 
The  slug  crawls,  like  the  snail,  by  means  of  its 
“  foot,”  and  has  at  b  an  opening  through  which  it 
breathes.  These  slugs  are  exceedingly  destructive 
in  the  garden,  making  sad  work  with  cabbages  and 
other  plants.  You  will  wonder  how  such  a  soft 
and  slimy  creature  can  do  damage.  But  the  slug, 
soft-bodied  though  it  is,  like  the  snail,  has  very  hard 
and  sharp  affairs  which  answer  the  purpose  of 
teeth,  and  c-au  tear  and  grind  up  the  leaves  of  plants 
in  a  most  destructive  manner.  These  teeth,  or 
“plates,”  as  they  are  called,  make  very  pretty  ob¬ 
jects  for  the  microscope.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
prevent  slugs  from  doing  mischief  in  the  garden, 
as  a  slight  sprinkling  of  lime  around  the  plants 
forms  a  barrier  which  their  soft  bodies  cannot 

cross . I  have  not  said  all  that  I  intended  to  say 

About  the  Distribution  of  Seeds. 

I  have  shown  you  various  methods  by  which 
seeds  are  scattered,  but  not  all.  Scarcely  a  boy 
who  lives  in  the  country  but  finds  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  if  he  goes  through  the  fields  or  the  edges 
of  the  woods,  his  trowsers  legs  ornamented  by 


ANAGRAMS. 


1.  I  did  feast,  Sis. 

2.  Tom’s  dice. 

3.  C.  scores  us. 

4.  Tint  seen. 

5.  An  A  to  begin. 


6.  Carted  a  pipe. 

7.  Unite, — fall  in. 

8.  See  in  loss. 

9.  O  race,  Poet. 

10.  Teach,  girl. 


NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 


1.  I  am  composed  of  46  letters  : 

My  33,  9,  16,  22,  13,  is  a  number. 

My  2,  38,  41,  39,  is  what  serpents  do. 

My  6,  30,  34,  5,  is  a  measure. 

My  17,  42,  43,  8,  36,  is  what  you  are  looking  at. 
My  1,  34,  46,  is  a  little  cradle  or  bed. 

My  31,  40,  1,  7,  is  an  article  of  food. 

My  12,  11,  is  a  personal  pronoun. 

My  23,  14,  3,  19,  is  to  stain. 

My  37,  28,  is  a  pronoun. 

My  35,  15,  4,  20,  is  au  instrument  for  measuring. 
My  2,  18,  25,  32,  is  a  part  of  a  watch. 

My  10,  19,  18,  21,  1,  27,  is  to  ramify. 

My  10,  24,  44,  45,  26,  is  a  bend  in  a  sea-coast. 

My  whole  is  a  command  in  the  Bible.  Emma. 


diagonal. 

Take  the  names  of  three  men  and  three  women, 
place  them  one  above  another,  so  that  a  seventh 
name  may  be  read  diagonally  downward,  from 
upper  left-hand  corner  to  lower  right-hand  corner. 

A.  L.  S. 


HIDDEN  VERBS. 

1.  ft.  grieves  me  to  see  a  teamster  lash  his  horse. 

2.  I  was  in  Germany  in  1880. 

3.  Never  seek  shelter  under  a  tree  in  a  thunder¬ 
storm. 

4.  The  poor  boy  was  dirty  and  ragged. 

5.  I  had  to  wait  at  the  station  for  half  an  hour. 

6.  The  pony  will  reach  the  stable  at  4  o’clock. 


1881.] 
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RIDDLE. 

F  rst.  A  word  the  great  Creator  spoke 

When  light  from  night  and  chaos  broke, 
And  bade  its  flowing  streams  we  see 
The  joy  and  pride  of  Nature  be  ! 

Second.  A  creature  whose  e’er  busy  feet 

Delight  to  rove  mid  nectars  sweet, 

And  while  the  fervid  sunshine  pours, 

With  care  hoards  up  its  precious  stores. 

Third.  A  substance  that  the  sweet-breath’d  kine 
Provide  when  we  may  sup  or  dine,  , 
Drawn  from  the  grassy,  dewy  mead, 

To  give  us  cheer  iu  time  of  need. 

Fourth.  Transpose,  curtail,  add  s,  you’ll  find 
What  deeply  oft  concerns  mankind  ; 

And  which  professions  gladly  draw 
From  those  they  serve  by  right  of  law. 

Wii.  Hennessy. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(Fill  the  first  blank  in  a  sentence  with  a  certain 
word,  and  transpose  that  word  to  fill  the  following 
blanks  in  the  same  sentence. 

Example. — He  used  to - through  the  grounds 

with  the - who  was  named - .  Wander,  war¬ 

den,  Andrew'.) 

1.  The  — r-  went  and  left  me  iu  the - ! 

2.  I  cannot  find  any - in  the  mouth  of - . 

3.  Do - ever  roost  in - ? 

4.  He  killed  the - with  his - . 

5.  He  tried  to  rake  the - up  into - . 

0.  He  found - of  the - on  top  of  the  - — . 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

1.  A  celebrated  volcano. 

2.  A  patriarch. 

3.  An  art  of  the  magicians. 

4.  An  Egyptian  woman. 

5.  A  city  of  Edom. 

6.  An  oriental  city. 

The  initials  name  a  Persian  queen,  and  the  finals 
an  Ionian  city.  Isola. 

ENIGMATICAL  BOUQUET. 

1.  An  animal  and  an  instrument  of  sound. 

2.  An  animal  and  a  child’s  dress. 

3.  An  animal  and  an  article  of  dress. 

4.  Part  of  a  lady’s  apparel. 

5.  A  lady  and  what  she  undoubtedly  possesses. 

C.  The  whole  of  one  bird  and  part  of  another. 

7.  What  shepherds  watch. 

8.  The  rising  sun  (not  sunflower).  Topst. 


Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  September  Number. 

Historical  Acrostic. — “I  am  monarch  of  all  T 
survey .”  1.  Ignatius.  2.  Antouius.  3.  Malachi. 
4.  Manton.  5.  Opie.  6.  Newell.  7.  Appiani.  8. 
Robespierre.  9.  Crichton.  10.  Hahnemann.  11. 
Olivetan.  12.  Fryth.  13.  Ago6tiuo.  14.  Lycurgus. 
15.  Lysias.  16.  Isidorus.  17.  Stukely.  18.  Udiua. 
19.  Rogers.  20.  Vade.  21.  Erskine.  22.  Young. 

Numerical  Enigmas. — 1.  The  resurrection  plant 
grows  in  California  and  Mexico.  2.  Christmas  holi¬ 
days. 

Cross  Word.— Frangible. 


Faruiiug'  iu  Oltl  Connecticut. 

BY  FOUR  BOYS. 

When  we  came  here,  there  were  two  buildings 
1  used  for  barns,  that  stood  a  few  rods  apart,  but 
not  in  the  same  line.  Under  one  was  a  dry  stone 
wall,  in  a  bad,  tumble-dowm  condition.  The  other 
barn  was  built  on  a  side-hill,  the  few  stones  which 
supported  it,  having  been  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
ground,  and  some  logs  and  short  timbers,  set  on 
end,  gave  additional  support  to  keep  it  from  sliding 
down  hill.  We  first  moved  them  into  line,  making 
a  building  28  by  62  feet,  and  then  dug  out.  the 
ground  under  them,  building  a  good  stone  wall 
nearly  around  under  the  whole  out  side.  The  wall 
was  well  laid  iu  lime  aud  cement  mortar,  we  doing 
all  the  work  ourselves.  This  gives  us  a  room  24  by 
58  feet,  for  the  stable  aud  cellar. 

We  kept  our  turnips  and  cabbages  in  this  cellar, 
and  took  them  out  in  fair  condition,  but  we  shall 
build  a  center  wall,  and  thus  make  a  better  cellar. 
The  water  worked  through  the  ground  some,  but 
we  have  put  an  under-drain  a  few  rods  above  the 
barn,  and  now  have  a  nice,  dry  place,  which  has 
cost  us  so  little,  that  we  feel  well  repaid  for  our 
labor.  We  moved  the  barns  into  line  by  screws 
aud  rollers,  aud  found  it  a  good  job  to  test  our  skill 
and  knowledge  of  mechanical  powers. 

In  harvesting  our  turnips,  we  had  two  to  pull, 
one  to  cut,  aud  one  to  empty  baskets.  We  look 
an  old  table  into  the  lot,  and  as  we  pulled  them,  we 
laid  each  handful  on  the  table,  taking  care  to  swing 
the  tops  so  that  the  roots  would  come  handy  for 
the  cutter.  In  this  way  we  gathered  twice  as  many 
iu  a  day  as  we  could  in  the  usual  way.  There  was 
no  back-aching,  as  the  pullers  straightened  the 
muscles  at  every  handful,  and  the  cutter,  standing 
i  up,  could  work  much  faster.  A  little  care  is  need- 
!  ed  in  moving  the  table  to  accomodate  the  pullers. 

We  have  high  times  iu  catching  woodchucks, 
having  in  the  past  two  years  captured  over  one 
hundred  big  fellows.  When  we  get  one,  we  fill  up 
his  hole,  aud  try  to  keep  others  from  digging,  but 
it  requires  care  and  watching,  aud  a  good  dog  to 
take  care  of  such  “  varmints”  as  the  woodchucks. 


1'Iic  Doctor's  Correspondence. 

Some  one,  and  not  a  youngster,  sends  a  “  some¬ 
thing  ”  in  a  carefully  prepared  cage,  saying  only 
that  he  “caught  it  iu  his  store.”  When  this 
mysterious  “something”  arrived,  and  the  cage,  a 
bored  piece  of  pine',  closed  by  a  wire  gauze,  was 
opened,  I  found  it  to  contain  the  not  very  common 


Fi. — Ignorance  and  impudence  are  inseparable 
companions. 

Alphabetical  Arithmetic. — 

3091)84072549(27393. 

{Key.  Trained  Owl). 


Diamond. — 

N 

PEN 
BACON 
MYSTIFY 
PISTACHIO 
GE  O  RG  I  C 
PRIOR 
ONE 
E 


Anagrams. —  1.  Ascer¬ 
tain.  2.  Stimulating.  3. 
Specimen.  4.  Residence. 
5.  Observable.  0.  Im- 
: perishable.  7.  Mascu¬ 
line.  8.  Meritricious.  9. 
Collieries.  10.  Misde¬ 
meanor. 


Mole-Cricket. 

This  insect  is  so  rare,  and  its  appearance  is  so 
peculiar,  that,  when  found,  it  is  sure  to  excite  aston¬ 
ishment.  The  engraving,  fig.  1,  shows  it  of  the 
real  size,  about  an  inch  aud  a  quarter  long  ;  it  is  of 
a  light  yellowish-brown  color,  and  has  very  short 
wings.  The  most  striking  thing  about  the  Mole- 
Cricket  is  its  fore-paws,  which  are  wonderfully 
large  aud  strong,  and  well  adapted  to  its  mode  of 
life,  which  is  to  burrow  under  ground.  Its  scien¬ 
tific  name  is  Gryllotalpa,  from  Gryllus,  a  cricket,  aud 
Talpa,  a  mole.  Our  species  ( Gryllotalpa  borealis)  is 
much  smaller  than  that  of  Europe  ( G .  vulyaris), 
which  in  moist  grounds  is 
injurious  to  vegetation. 
There  is.  in  the  West  Indian 
cane-fields,  a  Mole-cricket 
which  is  troublesome,  as  it 
feeds  upon  the  roots  of  the 
sugar-cane.  Ours  has  never, 
so  far  as  I  have  beard,  been 
sufficiently  numerous  to  be 
troublesome  ;  should  it  be¬ 
come  so,  it  will  be  easy  to 
poison  it,  as  they  do  with 

theirs  in  Europe _ A  few 

days  ago  a  gentleman  left 
at  the  office  the  most 


SOME  CONCEALED  IMPLEMENTS  THAT  ARE  USED  FOR  FARM  WORK. 


Wonderful  Caterpillar 

I  ever  saw.  That  eminent 
naturalist,  Prof.  Riley,  hap¬ 
pened  iu  soon  after,  and 
at  once  recognized  it  as 


one  of  the  very  rare  luminous  larval,  or  cater¬ 
pillars,  about  which  little  is  known.  The  creature 
was  in  a  bottle  with  a  few  partly  dried  leaves.  Prof. 
Riley  said  that  it  was  likely  to  live  on  animal  food, 
so  I  took  it  home  and  put  it  in  a  large  jar,  with  a 
lot  of  damp  moss  from  the  beuch  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  also  provided  it  with  a  box  of  earth  in  which 
were  earth-worms.  I  do  not  know  if  it  has  fed 
upon  anything,  and  I  doubt  if  I  can  keep  it  alive. 
But  you  will  wonder  what  is  strange  about  this 
caterpillar,  that  I  should  take  such  pains  with  it. 
Iu  the  dark  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  creatures 
I  ever  saw.  At  the  lower  margin  of  each  of  its 
rings,  just  near  its  feet,  is  a  very  bright,  light  spot, 
and  beneath  each  ring,  on  the  back,  is  a  band  of 


light,  as  if  it  were  illuminated  within,  and  the  light 
shone  through  the  skin.  Anything  more  beautiful 
in  the  way  of  insect  “fire-works,”  is  not  easy  to 
imagine.  As  seen  in  full  light,  the  caterpillar  is 
about  three  inches  long,  flattish,  and  of  a  yellowish 
flesh  color.  But  little  is  positively  known  con¬ 
cerning  it,  though  Prof.  Riley  thinks  that  it  is, 
probably,  in  its  perfect  state,  one  of  the  “  Click,” 
or  “  Snap  ”  Beetles.  Should  any  of  you  be  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  meet  with  one  of  these  luminous 
caterpillars — thus  far  they  have  been  found  in  damp 
cellars — I  hope  that  you  will  not  send  them  to  me, 
but  try  and  provide  for  their  wants  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  you  can  ascertain  what  their  perfect  state 
may  be,  and  then  I  shall  be  most  glad  to  have  the 
perfect  insect.  A  week  later.  This  most  wonderful 
caterpillar  was  placed  in  an  enormous  glass  jar, 
holding  at  least  five  gallons.  It  was  provided  with 
u  box  of  earth  in  which  were  angle-worms,  and 
with  moss  in  which  were  various  insects.  Besides 
leaves  of  various  kinds,  including  those  of  the 
Plantain,  upon  which  the  one  who  brought  it,  said 
it  would  feed  ;  also  slices  of  fruit  of  various  kinds, 
but  I  eau  not  discover  that  it  ate  anything.  In  the 
day  time  it  is  perfectly  dormant,  but  iu  the  evening 
it  slowly  moves  about  and  shines,  though  witk 
greatly  diminished  lustre.  I  fear  that  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  bring  it  to  the  perfect  state,  aud  thus  find 
out  what  it  really  is. 

One  of  my  correspondents  in  Allegheny  Co.,  Pa., 
signs  herself  “  Only  a  Girl.”  Had  her  letter  been 
written  by  “  only  a  man,”  it  could  hardly  have  been 
more  to  the  point,  and  she  need  not  be  so  modest 
about  it.  She  sends  some  insects,  says  that  they 
are  very  destructive  to  fruits  and  flowers  ;  are  not 
known  out  of  her  immediate  neighborhood  ;  wishes 
to  know  if  they  are  coimsnou  elsewhere,  aud  asks 
for  a  remedy.  This  is  all  done  in  such  a  clear  aud 
straightforward  manner,  that  I  for  once  break  my 
rule,  not  to  notice  letters  that  do  not  give  the  real 
name,  on  the  supposition  that  when  she  sees  this, 
she  will  supply  the  omission,  aud  give  her  proper 
name.  When  I  say  that  the  insects  she  sends,  are 
The  Common  Rose-Bugs, 
it  will  remind  gardeners  and  fruit  growers,  over  a 
wide  extent  of  country,  of  one  of  their  worst  pests. 
As  it  happens  that  there  are  places 
where  it  is  not  known,  l  give  it  in  figure 
2  ;  the  color  is  of  a  yellowish-drab,  aud 
they  appear  in  great  numbers  in  June, 
not  only  on  roses,  but  on  almost  every¬ 
thing  else.  They  are  very  destructive 
to  grape  vines,  eatiug  the  blossoms  at 
a  great  rate,  and  injure  other  fruits.  Fig.  2. 
The  female  enters  the  ground  to  deposit  her 
eggs  ;  the  larvae,  or  grubs,  live  on  fine  roots  :  at 
the  approach  of  cold  weather  they  go  down  deep  in 
the  soil,  where  they  remain  dormant  all  winter.  In 
spring  they  make  a  little  earthen  cell,  in  which  they 
undergo  their  changes,  aud  come  to  the  surface  as 
perfect  beetles.  They  last  in  this  state  30  or  40 
days,  during  which  they  do  a  vast  deal  of  mischief, 
and  prepare  for  another  brood.  Thus  far  no  appli¬ 
cation  has  been  found  to  destroy  the  Rose-Bugs. 
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[November, 


THE  YOUNG  CH 

Cutting  tlie  Brusli«iVood. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  a  child  must  creep  before 
it  can  walk.  We  grow  by  degrees  in  almost  every 
thing,  and  in  nearly  every  direction.  The  child 
gradually  increases  in  size — though  not  so  very 
gradually  sometimes — until  it  comes  to  the  stature* 
of  a  man  or  woman.  We  grow  in  knowledge — 
at  first  knowing  but  little,  the  child  slowly  acquires 
the  information  that,  if  rightly  used,  will  make 
him  wise  in  mature  years.  So  it  is  everywhere, 
“  little  by  little  ”  the  great  gains  are  made.  It  is 
step  after  step  that  the  highest  mountain  is  climbed; 
one  brick  upon  another  and  the  greatest  wall  is 
laid.  “Little  drops  of  water;  little  grains,  etc.” 

Thoughts  like  these  come  to  me  as  I  glance  back 
to  my  boyhood  days,  and  review  in  memory  the 
actions  and  the  hopes  of  the  child.  Like  most 
farmer’s  boys  I  had  a  liking  for  the  axe,  and  was 
always  glad  to  go  to  the  forest,  and  help  make  the 
firewood  for  the  year.  It  was  my  ambition  to  swing 
the  sharpest  axe  at  the  foot  of  the  largest  tree,  and 
with  ray  own  hands  bring  the  giant  of  the  forest,  a 
subdued  monarch,  crashing  to  my  feet.  All  boys  feel 
more  or  less  this  inborn  spirit  or  longing  for  doing 
great  things,  and  it  only  needs  the  proper  training 
to  transform  the  ambitious  youth  into  the  strong 
and  useful  man.  It  is  not  the  most  natural  thing  for 
a  boy  to  content  himself  with  the  cutting  of  the 
brush,  when  he  sees  the  more  manly  work  of  felling 
trees  going  on  before  him.  I  know  just  how  the 
boy  feels,  because  I  was  once  a  boy ;  and  it  is  not 


PPERS  AND  THE  SURPRISE  AT  T1 

difficult  for  me  to  realize  the  state  of  mind  the  boy 
is  in  who  cuts  the  “small  wood,”  while  the  great 
sticks  of  timber  are  being  worked  out  of  the  body 
of  the  tree  by  the  skilled  workmen  with  the  saw 
and  axe.  But  the  young  woodsman  must  “creep 
before  he  can  walk,”  in  the  use  of  his  edged  tool, 
and  when  he  is  set  to  the  work  of  “  cleaning  up  the 
brush,”  he  is  having  that  done  for  him  that  is  by 
all  means  the  best.  This  is  a  kind  of  chopping  at 
which  the  lad  can  make  some  considerable  head¬ 
way.  The  fruits  of  his  labors  are  easily  seen  in  a 
pile  of  Are  wood,  while  if  he  had  attempted  to  cut 
a  large  log  in  two,  he  would  only  have  made  an 
ugly  looking  gash  in  the  log — perhaps  also  one  in  his 
foot ! — and  a  quantity  of  scattered  chips,  each  one 
of  which  would  have  told  a  Chopper  that  the  young 
wood  cutter  was  not  equal  to  his  work.  “  A  work¬ 
man  is  known  by  his  chips.”  The  cutting  of  the 
brush -wood  is  boy’s  work,  and  is  just  the  kind  that 
not  only  should  give  an  opportunity  to  train  his 
hands  and  arms  for  harder  chopping,  but  also  keep 
him  from  getting  at  all  discouraged.  He  can  here 
do  a  finished  work,  and  have  a  pile  of  valuable 
wood  to  show  for  his  efforts.  This  is  the  “  creep¬ 
ing,”  which,  if  rightly  done,  both  as  to  the  swing 
of  the  little  axe,  and  the  spirit  in  which  the  work 
is  entered  into,  that  will  enable  the  young  chopper 
to  “walk”  with  a  firm  and  confident  step,  when 
the  axe  of  manhood  must  be  put  to  the  root  of  the 
great  hard-wood  trees. 

1  had  an  encouragement  or  inducement  to  cut 
brush-wood  that  made  the  axe  go  easier,  and  this 


E  BRUSH  HEAP. 

was  in  the  shape  of  a  three-cent  silver  coin,  for 
every  hundred  sticks  of  fire-wood  that  I  made,  the 
wood  to  be  neatly  piled,  much  after  the  method  of 
the  real  man  Chopper.  The  first  money  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  amount  that  I  ever  earned  was  in  this 
“  school  for  chopping.”  It  was  such  an  encourage¬ 
ment  that  I  cleared  up  all  the  brush,  and  had 
enough  money  to  buy  several  little  things,  besides 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I  was  a  fair  brush 
chopper,  and  could  do  something  for  my  own  sup¬ 
port  at  that  work,  should  it  ever  be  necessary. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  brush  for  the  boys  to 
chop  in  this  world.  There  are  a  vast  number  of 
things  upon  the  farm,  and  in  fact  wherever  a  boy 
can  be  found,  that  he  may  better  do  than  to  assume 
to  fill  a  man’s  place,  and  make  a  failure  of  it,  learn¬ 
ing  only  a  lesson  of  disappointment.  To  the  girls 
it  may  be  said  that  there  is  much  work  for  them  to 
do  that  comes  under  the  head  of  “  cutting  small 
wood.”  They  also  should  be  very  patient  in  doing 
the  work  of  “  creeping,”  that  they  may  be  able  to 
“walk,”  when  the  days  of  childhood  are  gone. 

The  engraving  herewith  given,  is  the  artist’s  idea 
of  brush  cutting.  He  was  once  a  boy,  and  he 
tells  me  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  have  a  plenty 
of  fire  wood  to  prepare  for  the  fire.  There  is  much 
to  attract  and  amuse  the  sharp-eyed  boy,  even  if 
he  has  a  task  put  upon  his  shoulders  now  and  then. 
In  the  picture  the  stirring  up  of  the  rabbit  and  its 
escape  has  added  a  life  to  the  scene  that  breaks 
whatever  of  the  monotony  that  may  have  existed 
in  the  minds  of  the  young  choppers.  Unclk  Hal. 
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To  Farmers 

Who  contemplate  Painting  tbeir  Build¬ 
ings,  Fences,  etc.,  this  fall,  we  make 
the  following  oifer  to  enable  them  to  test 
and  compare  our  “  Asbestos  ”  Liquid 
Paints  with  any  and  all  others. 


Until  the  1st  of  December,  1881,  we 
will  send,  Express  or  freight  paid,  ONE 
Gallon  of  our  44  Asbestos  ”  Liquid  Paint 
of  any  desired  color  at  15  per  cent  dis¬ 
count  from  our  regular  price. 

We  claim  our  Paints  to  be  more  dura¬ 
ble  than  the  best  White  Lead  and  Oil, 
while  owing  to  their  superior  covering 
properties  they  are  more  economical, 
and  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary 
diluted  Mixed  Paints  they  are  FIFTY 
PER  CENT  Cheaper. 

ISP^Sampies  of  Colors  and  Price  List 
will  be  sent  free  by  mail. 

H.  W,  JOHNS’  M’F’l  CO., 

87  Maiden  Lane, 

NEW  YORK. 


& 


THE  FARMER’S  WATCH. 

Endorsed  by  the  Agriculturist,  bee  page  216, 
May  number.  1881.  Made  to  wear.  Keep  time 
ana  not  break  down.  Stem  Winder  and  Setter. 
German  Silver  Nickel-plated  Case.  Thousands 
sold  and  no  complaints.  Agriculturist  says :  “It 
will  perform  quite,  as  satisfactorily  as  many 
that  cost  several  times  as  much.”  Circulars  free. 
$1(1,  by  express.  J.  S.  Birch  &  Co.,  88  Dcy  St.,N.  Y . 


Buying  shoes  for  children’s  wear 
with  the  A.  S.  T.  Co.  Black  Tip 
upon  them  means  just  this:  shoe 
bills  reduced  one-half,  and  perfect 
at  the  toe  until  the  shoe  is  worn 
out.  Parents  can  prove  this  by 
giving  them  a  trial.  Trade-mark 
(A.s.T.ca)  on  front  of  every  Tip. 

MARK’S  PATENT  ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS. 

|With  Rubber  hands  and  feet.  First  Premiums. 
ew  Patents  with  important  improvements.  The 
■  -  -  tar -  "•  • 


WWHw; 

EM. 

Mini  a 


ost  reliable  comfortable  and  useful.  Illustrated 
Ipamphlet  of  120  pages,  containing  valuable  in¬ 
formation  sent  Free  to  those  giving  satisfactory 
description  of  their  case.  TJ.  S.  Government  Man¬ 
ufacturer.  Soldiers’  attention  specially  invited. 

A.  A.  MARKS,  091  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


A  REVOLUTION  IN 

PLOWING. 

The  Greatest  Advance  in  Fifty  Years. 

The  Ground  plowed  ;  all  sods,  stubble,  and 
weeds  buried;  the  soil  thoroughly  pul¬ 
verized,  aerated,  and  left  a  fine  seed-bed. 
without  harrowing,  rolling,  or  tramping : 

ALL  AT 

One  Operation, 

ADDRESS  FOR  CIRCULARS, 

Sackett  Plow  and  Pulverizer  Co., 

198  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


A  FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  PAPER. 

UBS.  WHEELER  &  CURRY,  Editors. 

TWO  DOLLARS  A  YEAR. 

New  Subscribers  for  1 882  will  receive  the  paper 
the  rest  of  this  year  FREE.  Address, 

H.  W.  DOUGLAS,  Publisher, 

No.  16  Murray  Street,  New  York. 

J.  M.  THORBURlSr  &  CO., 

15  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 

Will  mail  to  all  applicants  their  New  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Imported  Dutch  Bulbous  Roots,  for  the 
autumn  of  1881. 

Special  rates  to  Florists  for  Lily  of  the  Valley  Pips, 
and  I, ilium  Candidnin,  etc. 

BOYS7  CLOTHINO 

Made  to  Order. 

Directions  for  measuring,  sam¬ 
ples  of  material,  styles  of  garments, 
with  prices,  sent  free  upon  applica¬ 
tion,  by  mail. 

PIECES  FOR  MENDIUG 

sent  with  each  suit.  A  great  saving 
ot  trouble  and  an  economical  way 
to  clothe  your  boys.  Address 

POOLE  &  CO., 

54  and  56  Duane  St„  N.  Y. 


25  Imported  useful  Household 
Articles  for  Samples  and  Agents  cata¬ 
logue  for  a  8c  stamp  to  pay  postage  and 
packing  to  all  those  who  mention  this 
paper.  London  importing  Co,,  22, 
&  26  4th  Avenue,  New  York. 

MAKE  MONET,  ALL  Of  TOO! 

Caxtonette  Press,  $8.00. 
Caxton  Press,  $13.00.  nr 

COLUMBIAN  PRESSES  from  825  to 
$56;  will  do  first-class  work.  Allare 
SELF-INK  fNO  frOITI  $3. 

CURTIS  &  MITCHELL,  Boston,  Ms. 
Send  Stamp  for’catalogue.  Eetab.  1847. 


©ROAMS  AMO  PIANOS. 


Daniel  F.  Beatty’s  Manufactory, 

Cor.  Railroad  Ave.,«fe  Beatty  St.,  . 
Washington,  New  Jersey,  United  States  of  America. 

(Over  three  (3)  acres  of  space  with  eleven 
(11)  additional  acres  for  Lumber  Yards  &c. ) 

Th eLargest  and  Most  Complete  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  kind  on  the  Globe. 

VISITORS  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME. 

BEATTY’S  BEETHOVEN 

27  BTOTB 

GRAND  ORGAN,  New  Style 
No.  9000,  27  STOPS  14  Oct¬ 
aves  of  the  Celebrated  GOL¬ 
DEN  TONGUE  REEDS,  ia 
is  the  Finest,  Organ  ever 
made.  A  Caveat  is  filed 
at  the  Patent  Office,  to  pro 
tect  it.  No  other  manufact¬ 
urer  can  build  this  Organ. 
Price  with  Stool, Mu-(taQ/fh 
sic  and  Book  only— {pj/U 
Cabinet,  Parlor,  Chapel  &  Pipe 
Organs,  $30  and  upwards,  in  great  variety. 

wum 

and  UPRIGHT  $125 
to  $1600.  Warranted 
If  you  cannot  visit  me  be 
sure  to  send  for  Latest 
Catalogue  Before 
Buying  elsewhere. 

Deal  direct  with  the  man-  — 

ufacturer  and  save  middlemen’s  profits.  Write  for 
list  of  names  of  purchasers.  Address  or  call  upon 

DANIEL  F.  BEATTY.  „ 

Washington,  New  Jersey,  United  Sta’es  of  America 


Every  buyer  should 
Select  an  Organ 
That  guarantees  good 
Every  day  work  and 
Years  of  service. 


AND  CHAPEL. 


Every  Estey  Organ 
Sold  is  made 
Throughout  with 
Equal  fidelity,  and 
Years  of  experience 
prove  this  to  be  best  for  seller  and  buyer. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

3.  ESTEY  &  CO.,  Brattleboro,  Yermoati. 

Tlte  Latest  Sunday  Morning  Sermons 

—BY — 

Rev.  C.  H.  SPURGEON 

—AND — 

Rev.  DR.  TALMAGE, 

Revised  by  them,  with  Portrait  and  Bloprrapny  of  pome  Em¬ 
inent  Person,  and  Sunday  School  Lesson  explained,  and 
Anecdotes  and  a  Prophetic.  Article,  and  a  Thrilling  Serial 
Story,  are  published  EVERY  WEEK  in  the 

CHRISTIAN  HERALD 

AND  SIGNS  OP  OUR  TIMES. 

$1.50  per  annum.  Sample  copies  free.  Agents  wanted. 
Address,  THE  MANAGER.  08  Rible  House,  New  York. 
Al6o,  can  be  procured  fVom  all  Newsdealers. 


COMMON  SENSE 

CHAIRS  and  ROCKERS. 

Send  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Cats- 
logne  to  the  Manufacturer. 

F.  A.  SINCLAIR,  Mottville,  Iff.  Y. 

Special  Discount  on  First  Orders. 


TRY  THE  NEW 

AND 

Wonderful  Invention 

FOB 

HEATIKG  ROOMS 

GF  ANY  SIZE,  QUICKLY  ! 

Alvvays  Ready! 

NO  FIRES  TO  BUILD  ! 
No  Ashes  !  No  Smoke  ! 

No  Dirt !  No  Bad  Odor  ! 
No  Chimney  Flue  Needed. 

ABSOLUTELY  SAFE, 

THE  MAYFLOWER 

AND 

THE  SIR  WILLIAM 

are  the  two  Leading 

©i!  Stoves  &  Heaters 

in  use.  Easily  changed  to  a  Cook 
Stove. 

Send  for  a  Circular. 

HUFF  &  BRA  1!Y All!). 

224  6th  Ave..  near  14th  StM 

NEW  YORK. 


USE  THE  VERY  BEST. 

"Trade  R  Mark.’’ 

ANN  ATTO. 

L.  K.  RANSOM,  34  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.  City. 
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BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 

HYACINTHS,  CROCUS, 

TULIPS,  LILIES, 

NARCISSUS,  &c. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  above,  with 
full  directions  for  culture,  to  which  is  added  a  list  of  Small 
Fruits— Winter  Flowering  Plants  for  house  culture.  t  Agri¬ 
cultural  Seeds  and  Garden  Requisites— pages,  mailed  to 
all  applicants. 

B.  K.  BLISS  <fc  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  4129.  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


BULBOUS  ROOTS, 

Our  New  Autumn  Catalogue  of 
DUTCH  BUI-BS,  PLANTS,  ami 
SMALL  PRUITS,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated,  is  now  ready,  and  will  be. mailed  to 
all  applicants.  It  contains  a  complete  list 
and  represents  a  large,  well-grown  and 
selected  stock.  Our  Flower  Seed  List  will 
be  found  replete  with  the  best  strains  of 
Primula,  Calceolaria,  Pansy,  Smllax,  Apple 
Geranium,  and  other  Florist’s  Seeds  of 
neu  crop.  HENRY  A  DItEEB> 

Seedsman  and  Florist, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Catalogue  Of 

jus 

rAUri/Mi/OF  1881. 


Is  now  ready  and  will  be  mailed  free  to  all 
applicants.  Address, 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

New  and  Rare  Winter  Flower¬ 
ing  Plants.— New  Fruits, 
Dutch  Bulbs,  & c. 

New  Pears,  new  Peaches,  new  Cherries,  new  Grapes,  new 
Strawberries,  &c.,  with  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Fruil 
trees,  shrubs,  &c. 

DUTCH  BULBS.— I.arge  importations,  direet  from 
the  leading  growers  in  Holland.  First,  quality  Bulbs.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Hot-h  oise  plants,  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Orchids,  Winter 
Flowering!  lants.  Hoses,  &c.\  veil  grown.  Cheap. 
Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


wfor  thp:  house:. 

The  Autumn  No.  of  Vick’s  Floral  Guide, 

Containing  descriptions  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies,  and 
all  Bulbs  and  Seeds  for  Fall  Planting  in  the  Garden,  and 
for  Winter  Flowers  in  the  House— lust,  published, and  sent 
free  to  all.  Address,  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  IN.  Y. 

HEDY  PUNTS:  HARDY  BU 

WINTER  BLOOMING  BULBS  and  PLANTS  can  be  se¬ 
lected  now  from  our  catalogue  :  free. 

V.  H.  HILLOCK,  sS«N  &  THORPE, 

Queens,  New  York. 

pwwmumt  ihiiuiib— m  ■WWHWMWWBBWPBWWW 

Bowker’s 

Phosphate 

FOR  WHEAT  AND  FALL  CROPS. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

BOWKEE  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

NEW  YORK  and  BOSTON. 


GRAPES 


A 8.1.  BEST  VAKIE  J'IES 

American  Grape  Vines. 

Small  Fruit  Plants  and  General  Nursery  Stock.  Also 
thoroughbred  Land  and  Water  FOWLS.  Prices  low  and 
stock  unsurpassed.  Orders  booked  now  for  Fay’s  New 
Prolific  Red  Currant,  to  be  delivered  in  spring  of  1881!. 
Catalogues  ready.  GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredouia,  N.  Y. 

Plants  of  Best  Quality. 
Warranted  true  to  name. 
Lowest  Prices,  and 
Largest  Assortment  of 
l  old  and  new  varieties.  At 
dozen  rateB,  free  by  mail. 
Special  Attention  called 
to  Promising  Novelties.  Send  for  Price-List.  Address, 

bush  &  son  &  Meissner, 

_ BUSHBERG,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

All  Leading  Varieties  in  large  supply.  Warranted 
true  to  name.  Prices  low.  Also,  the  celebrated 

NEW  WHITE  GRAPE, 

PRENTISS 

Send  stamp  for  Price  and  Descriptive  List.  Also 
Trees,  Small  Fruits,  etc. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

CP  A  DC  \/|WCQ  from  White  Oak  Vine- 
tv  n  I  V  I  I N  E.  .  O  yards,  true  to  name  and 

warranted  as  such.  Strictly  first-class.  Have  a  large  stock 
to  select  from.  Price-List  sent  to  all  applicants  free.  Best 
of  references  given  from  those  who  have  used  my  stock,  if 
wanted. 

EVERETT  BROWN,  Bluff  Point  P.  0.,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


\\T ANTED— Honest,  Capable  Men,  to  sell  Trees,  Shrubs, 
H  Grape  Vines,  Roses, &c.  No  previous  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Salary  &  expenses  paid.  J.  F.  Le  Clare,  Rochester, N.Y. 

Large  stock  of  peach  and  apple 

TREES,  and  other  FRUITS,  among  which  can 
be  found  varieties  suited  to  all  sections.  A  large  list  of 
long-keeping  Apples,  Kieffer  and  Leconte  Pears,  Grapes. 
Raspberries,  and  Strawberries,  in  large  or  small  lots.  I  also 
offer  a  full  line  of  Nursery  Stock  at  low  rates.  Apples, 
Peaches,  Kiefler  and  Leconte  Pears  sent  by  mail.  Special 
rates  given  when  large  lots  are  wanted.  Catalogue,  showing 
bow  and  what  to  plant,  with  much  valuable  Information, 
mailed  gratis  to  all  who  apply  for  them. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Great  Northern  and 
Southern  Nurseries,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

1ACH  TREES  A  SPECIALTY.— Other  Fruit 
Trees  and  Plants  at  Low  Rates. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


T)EACH  TREES,  a  large  stock.  Also,  best  assort- 
A  ment  of  other  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  etc. 

New  Brunswick  (Nurseries),  N.  J. 

EDWIN  ALLEN. 

NATURAL,  HEALTHY  PEACH  SEED. 

We  have  secured  about  all  the  crop  of  Fine  NaturalPeach 
Seed,  grown  in  the  counties  of  Accomac  and  Northampton, 
Va.  This  seed  we  have  used  for  years,  and  know  it  is  all 
right.  No  Disease,  or  Budded  Fruit  in  that  section.  Stock 
limited,  prices  reasonable.  Send  for  circular  and  price  list  to 
CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO.,  Village  Nurseries,  Hight sto wn , N .  J . 

and  Tennessee.  New  crop, 
ueen,  Turner  Raspberries, 
Delaware. 

IT" TEFFER  PEARS,  Queen  Raspberries,  Sharpless 
AVStraw berries,  Apple  trees,  Peach  trees,  Grapevines,  &c. 
S.  C.  DeCOU,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co., N.  J. 

PEAK  SEED-FRENCH,  Nursery, 
kinds'  &  FRUIT  TREE  .  Stocks, 

Plum,  Mahaleb,  Pear  Seedlings,  Quinces,  Doucin,  Paradise. 
E.  T,  Dickinson,  Ohatenay  (par  Antony)  Seine,  France. 

PEACH  TREES  AND  SMALL  FRUITS. 

A  large  stock  of  all  the  Best  Varieties  of  Peaches,  suitable 
for  all  sections  (over  60  varieties).  Other  Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees,  Small  Fruit  Plants  and  Vines,  and  General 
Nurserv  Products,  at  low  rates.  All  packed  to  carrv  safely, 
free  of  charge.  Send  for  Circular  of  Prices,  etc.'  CHAS. 
BLACK  &  BRO.,  Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

17  IEFFER’S  HYBRID  PEAR  —one  year  trees,  by 
XV  mail  or  express,  $1  each,  (Le  Conte,  same  price):  former 
price,  $3.  PIKE  COUNTY  NURSER  Y-forty-sixth 
year— 32-page  catalogue  free.  Stabk  &  Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

JYLOOMINGTON  (Phoenix)  NURSERY  AND 
U  GREENHOUSES.  Established  1852.  600  Acres.  13 
Greenhouses.  Fruit  and  ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Grapes.  Bulbs,  Seedlings,  Hedge  Plants,  Small 
.•  ---  priced  catalogue  for  Fall  of  1881  mailed  free. 

SIDNEY  TUTTLE,  Agt.,  Bloomington,  III. 


I  Our  Illustrated  Catalogue  I 

BULBS 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING, 

SEEDS 

FOR  FALL  SOWING,  AND 

PLANTS 

FOR  WINTER  FLOWERING, 
Ready  September  1st, 

Sent  FREE  on  ‘  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  GO., 

Seedsmen  &  Florists, 

35  C'ortlaudt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO  S 

BEAUTIFUL  eveu-b  looming 


,  Fruits,  etc. 


SPLENDID  POT  PLANTS,  specially  prepared  for 
House  Culture  and  Winter  Bloom.  Delivered 
safely  by  mall,  postpaid,  at  all  post  offices. 

5  splendid  varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled,  for  S I; 
l2forS2:  l9for$3;  26forS4;  35for$5;  75for 
BIO:  100  for  $13.  We  CIVE  AWAY,  in  Pre¬ 
miums  and  Extras,  more  ROSES  than  most  es¬ 
tablishments  grow.  Our  NEW  CUIDE,  «  complete 
Treatise  on  the  RoseflOpp.eleganll;/  illustrated  —  free  to  a'.'- 

THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  CO. 

Bose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

POMONA  NURSERY. 

100  ACRES  IN  SMALL  FRUITS. 

Manchester,  Mount  Vernon,  Bidwell,  Banieht 
and  other  choice  Strawberries.  Early  Welsh, 
Queen,  Cuthbert,  and  Turner,  the  best  hardy 
Red  Raspberries.  Snyder,  Wallace,  and 
Taylor,  the  hardiest  and  most  productive 
Blackberries.  KIEFFER’S  HYBRID 
PEAR,  handsoile,  large,  good  quality, 

_  bears  young  and  abundantly.  “40  Years 

Among  Pears,”  “40  Years  Among  Small 
Fruits  ” ;  either  for  15  cts ;  both  for  25  cts.  Catalogue  free. 

AVM.  PARRY,  Tarry  P.  0.,  N.  J. 

Choice  Nursery  Stock. 

200,000  Peach  Trees,  1  year  from  bud,  raised  from  Ten 
nessee  Pits. 

125,000  Apple  Trees,  2  to  4  years  old.  . 

150,000  La  Versailles  Cherry  and  White  Grape 
Currants. 

25,000  Champion  Quince,  1  to  3  years  old. 

250,000  Apple  Seedlings,  1  and  2  years  old. 

And  a  full  assortment  of  other  Nursery  Stock. 

This  stock  is  all  of  very  vigorous  and  thrifty  growth,  and 
is  first-class  in  every  respect.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  to 
all  customers.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Ct. 


0 


Strawberry  Plants 

POTTED  AND  LAYER, 

For  summer  and  fall  plant¬ 
ing.  Also  other  Plants, 
Vines,  Trees,  etc. 
Catalogues  free. 

J.  S.  COLLIN'S) 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


# 


Special  Offer  on  the  New  Grapes. 

Pocklington.  Lady  Washington,  Prentiss,  Jef¬ 
ferson,  Duchess,  Worden,  Brighton. 

AES  the  New  Strawberries. 

Manchester,  Bidwell,  Finchs,  Primo,  War¬ 
ren,  Longfellow,  Kirkwood,  Orient. 

GEORGE  S.  WALES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

TREES,  GRAPE  VINES, 

SMALL  FRUITS, 

Roses,  Bulbs,  Greenhouse  Plants,  &c.,  &c. 

The  most  complete  assortment  In  the  West.  A  fine  lot  of 
large  Ornamental  Trees  for  Street  and  Park  planting.  Price 
Lists  free.  28th  year.  400  acres.  18  Greenhouses.— THE 
STOItRS  &  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


FOREST  TREES. 

TREE  SEEDLINGS,  SEEDS  and  EVER¬ 
GREENS  at  lowest  rates. 

Postals  cheerfully  answered.  Prices  free. 

W.  W.  JOHNSON, 
Snowflake,  Antrim  Co.,  Mich. 


It  is  manifest  that  from  GOOD  SEEDS 
ONLY  can  Good  Vegetables  be  obtained. 

The  character  of  LANDRETHS'  SEEDS 
lias  been  substantiated  beyond  all  question. 
They  are  the  STANDARD  for  Quality. 
Over  1500  acres  in  Garden  Seed  Crops 
under  our  oivn  cultivation. 

Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  them  in  original 
scaled  packages,  or  drop  us  a  postal  card  for 
prices  and  Catalogue. 

T!7i olesale  trade  prices  to  dealers  on  application , 
Founded  1784.  DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS, 21  and 23  S.  Sixth  St., Philadelphia- 
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“There  is  Nothing  Like  it  in  the  World.” 

THE  GARDENER  AND  HORTICULTURIST. 

■'s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America, 


Or.  the  Culture,  Propagation,  and  Management  in  the  Garden 
and  Orchard  of  Fruit  Trees  generally,  with  descriptions  of 
all  the  finest  varieties  of  Fruit,  Native  and  Foreign,  culti¬ 
vated  in  this  country.  By  A.  J.  DOWNING.  Second  revision 
and  correction,  with  large  additions.  By  CHARLES  DOWN¬ 
ING.  1  vol.  8vo,  over  1,100  pages,  with  several  hundred  out¬ 
line  engravings,  including  three  Supplements  for  1872,  1876, 
and  1881.  Price,  prepaid  by  mail,  $5.00. 

“  As  a  work  of  reference  it.  has  no  equal  in  this  country, 
and  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  pomologiet  in 

«  a.  -a  »  II  T\  TTr-1  a  a'  *  a  a  -To.  r 


America.’’— Marshall  P.  Wilder. 

JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS, 


ublished  and  for  sale  by 
15  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


86l«  AT  WHOLESALE. 

ALL  LEADING  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

OF  THE  VERY  BEST  QUALITY, 

And  at  reasonable  prices.  Price-List  for  Dealers  free. 

FRANCIS  BRILL, 

Seed  Grower  and  Dealer, 
BIVERHEAD,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

The  Ideal  Strawberry,  Legal  Tender, 

Mr.  Felton’s  best  and  most  successful  new  seedling,  will 
be  offered  by  subscription.  Orient  and  Patent  Gloss, 
a  grand  success  the  past  season,  potted  plants  now  ready. 
Early  Prolific  and  Reliance  Raspberries,  Mile  ahead. 
We  have  20  acres  now  in  bearing.  All  the  newest  and  best 
varieties  of  small  fruit  plants,  Prentiss  and  other  choice 
Grape  Vines,  Trees,  etc.,  etc.,  at  your  prices.  Price  list  tree. 

J.  C.  &IBSON,  Woodbury,  N.  J . 


RUMSON  NURSERIES. 

SPECIALTIES 

FOR  FALXj  OF  1881- 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees,  American  Elm, 
European  Mt.  Ash,  Carolina  Poplars, 
Willows  in  variety.  Send  for  prices. 

B.  B.  HANCE,  Agent,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


ROSES! 


(GRAPE  VINES,"  and 
Small  Fruits  for  fall 

-  —  - -J  planting-,  by  mail.  Prices 

loic.  Circulars  free.  WM.B.REED.Chambersburg.Pa 


TO  NURSERYMEN. 


Philadelphia]  Pa 


<  -r  /V  AAA  PEACH  TREES,  best  Orchard  Va- 
if)U»UUU  rieties,  including  20,000  Waterloo.  All 
kinds  of  Nursery  Stock,  Peacli  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Osage 
Orange.  Specialties,  200  Acres  in  Nursery.  Established  in 
S835.  Large  and  Superior  Stock  of  Strawberries  of  Sharp¬ 
less,  Glendale,  Bidwell,  Manchester,  Mt.  Vernon,  and  all 
others.  Price  List  Free.  Address 

JOHN  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

J,  C.  VAUGHAN,  TOOLS 


SEEDSMAN, 

42  LA  SALLE  ST., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Don't  fail  to  sent  for  new  list. 


FOR 

GARDENERS, 

NURSERYMEN, 

FLORISTS, 

FARMERS. 


BIDWELL 


Headquarters 
of 

STRAWBERRY. 

The  Finest  New  Strawberry  before  the  Public. 

Layers  ready  in  quantity.  Now  is  the  time  to  plant  in  the 
South.  The  Manchester  and  Jersey  Queen  Strawberries 
and  Cwtlabert  Raspberry,  specialties.  Also  a  superb  stock 
of  all  the  new  and  Standard  J&aspberrieg?  Straw¬ 
berries*  Grape  Vines?  and  other  Small  Fruits.  Plants 
first-class.  Prices  reasonable.  Fall  is  by  far  the  beet  time 
to  plant  North  and  South.  With  the  above  are  combined  the 
most  liberal  offers  ever  made.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

CornwaU-on-Hudson,  PB 

HAND  a  nd  IPO  WEI? 


TO  NURSERYMEN  AND  DEALERS. 

HARDY  CATALPA! 

20,000  Catalpa  Speciosa,  from  6  to  8  feet,  for  sale  at  lowest 
prices.  For  particulars  address, 

CHARGES  BECK,  Chief  Gardener, 

National  Military  Home,  Dayton,  Montgomery  Co.,  Ohio. 

I'JNT  PRESS. 

NEW  EDITION  OF  BATTY’S 

“HOWTO  BUNT  &  TRAP,” 

Containing  full  Instructions  for  hunting  Buffalo,  Elk, 
Moose,  Antelope,  Bear,  Fox,  Grouse,  Quail,  Partridge, 
Ducks,  Woodcock,  Snipe,  and  all  the  other  Game,  Water- 
fowl,  etc.  Also  the  Locality  where  Game  abounds. 

Instructions  are  given  on  Steel  Traps,  How  to  Construct 
Home-made  Traps,  and  How  to  Trap  all  Kinds  of  Wild 
Animals,  Game,  etc. 

There  has  been  such  a  demand  for  this  work  that  our  sup¬ 
ply  has  been  wholly  exhausted,  and  we  have  orders  on  hand 
for  a  large  number  of  the  old  edition.  Mr.  Batty  is  prepar¬ 
ing  a  new  edition,  which  we  shall  bring  out  in  a  few  days. 
Several  chapters  are  to  be  rewritten. 

The  price  of  the  book  will  remain  the  same,  viz.,  $1.50, 
nost-paid.  Forward  your  orders. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 

■)  r*n  Y57T\T>  CrT'T'Tl  cross-stitch  Patterns  for  25c. 
IUU  WUitOiJfiiJJ  A  Book  of  100  Patterns  for 
Worsted  Work,  etc.,  Borders,  Comers,  Pansies,  Roses,  Birds, 
Deer,  Elephant,  Stork,  Comic  Designs,  8  Alphabets,  etc., 
25c.  each.  8  books,  $1.  J.  F.  Ingalls,  Lynn,  Mass. 
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THE  “CENTENNIAL,” 


CORN  SMELLERS. 

Horse  Powers  and  Jacks  for  Farm,  Jobbing,  Mill,  and 
Warehouse  work.  For  circulars  and  prices,  address 
Sandwich  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sandwich,  Illinois. 

Mount  City  Feed  M!H~ 

OUR  LATEST  INVENTION. 

The  most  rapid  grinder  ever 
made.  We  make  the  only  Corn  and 
Cob  Mill  with  Cast  Cast-Steel 
Grinders.  If  we  fail  to  furnish 
proof,  will  give  you  a  Mill.  10 
different  styles  and  sizes.  The  only 
Mill  that  sifts  the  Meal.  We  also 
make  the 

!  Celebrated  Big  Giant. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 

A,  FIE8^1>  Jk  CO.,  SI.  g.owis,  Bio. 

FEED  MILL 

AH  Iron  but  the  Hopper. 

Cheap,  Effective,  &  Durable. 
CAN  BE  RON  BY  ANY 
POWER. 

Capacity  from  6  to  80  bush¬ 
els  per  hour,  according  to 
size.  Send  for  Catalogue 
“  A  ’’  and  prices. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill. 

Monarch  and  Young  America 
CORN  &  COB  MILLS. 

Only  Mills  made  with 
Cast  Cast-steel  Grinders. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  in 
use  for  all  purposes.  Will  grind 
faster, run  easier, andwear  ibng- 
er.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Also  Corn  Slieilers,  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  Cider  Mills.  Send  for  cir¬ 
culars  and  prices. 

Manufactured  by 
WHITMAN  AGRICULT’L  CO. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Farm  Grist  Mills 

And  Corn  Shelters. 

OVER  25  000  NOW  IN  USE. 

Every  Machine  is  fully  War¬ 
ranted.  Price  of  Mills,  $15  to  $35. 
Slieilers,  $5.  Don’t  buy  a  Mill  or 
Slieller  until  youhaveseen  onr terms 
and  Illustrated  Circular.  Address 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


FANNING  MILL. 

The  Best  Mill  in 
the  World.  It  sep¬ 
arates  Oats,  Cockle, 
and  all  foul  stuff 
from  Wheat.  Is  also 
a  perfect  cleaner  of 
Flax,  Timothy, 
Clover,  and  all  kinds 
of  seeds.  The  great 
improvement  over 
other  mills  is  that  it 
has  two  shoes.  It  is 
specially  adapted 
or  warehouse  use. 


tiwe 


for 

Send  for . 

Circular  and 
List.  Liberal  dis¬ 
count  to  dealers. 

Address,  S.  FREE¬ 
MAN  &  SON,  Ra- 


HAND  BONE  AND  SHELL 

Patented,  August  30th,  1881.  Price 


ENSILAGE. 


Ross  Giant  &  Little  Giant 

CUTTERS. 

For  Ensilage  and  Large  Stock  Raisers. 

OF  IMMENSE  SIZE,  WEIGHT, 
STRENGTH,  AND  CAPACITY. 

Guaranteed  the  Best  Cutter  for  the  Business. 
Send  for  Circulars  to 

E.  W.  ROSS  &  CO., 

FITLTOU,  N.  Y. 

BALDWIN'S  Ensilage  Cutter, 

SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 

Only  three  Feed  Gears. 

Thoroughly  tested  during  the 
season  of  1879  and  1880  and  proved 
a  grand  success.  Fitted  with 
Pateni  Safety  Balance  Wheel.  See 
June  No. American  Agriculturist. 
Send  for  circular  containing  full 
description,  prices, and  testimoni¬ 
als.  C.  PIERPONT  &  CO.,  Mfrs., 
New  Haven,  conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

THE  BELLE  CITY 

Ensilage  &  Feed  Cutter. 

Best  Ensilage  and  Feed  Cutter 
in  use. 

Cuts  All  Kinds  ot  Feed. 

Strong,  Durable.  Can  be  run  by 
Wind  Power.  It  has  no  equal. 

Send  for  Circular  and  name 
this  paper. 

DAVID  LAWTON, 

Racine,  Wis. 

GE  T  THE  “b  E  ST  ' '  FA  R  M 

GRIST  MILL. 

CAST  STEEL  GRINDING  PARTS, 
Guaranteed  More  Durable. 

TABVoErLEv^,rPiVWEK  Iind 

send  for  Catalogue 

W.  L.  SiOYEIll  «R0. 

„  „  Philadelphia,  i\l. 

Mebb.  op  the  Union  Horse-Power  and  T^Esheks. 

HEEBNER’S  LEVEL  TREAD  HORSE 
POWER  WITH  SPEED  REGULATOR, 


LU  .  XllAgUIDA,  OO  111,  »w»l  -»■  . 

Testimonials  furnished. 

Frank  Wilson,  45  Delaware  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 


Heehner’s  Improved  Little  Giant  Thresh¬ 
ing  machine, 

“  Union”  Feed  Cutter,  Circular  and  Drag  Saw  Machine,  etc,, 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Heebner  ifc  Sons, 

Lansdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 

flb"  B  A.  Ml  S . 

JHraL  The  Double  Acting  Rams  open  the  valves  as  well 
as  shuts  them  off  wit!)  the  power  of  the  water.  No 
stopping.  O.  HODGKINS  &  SON,  Marlboro,  N.  H. 

i-iat-ivs  Latent 

Husking  Gloves  and  Husking  Pins. 

f  ~.um 

No.  48  Riveted  Husking  Gloves,  Extra  Shielded,  com¬ 
plete  protection  from  wear,  per  pair . . . . .  .$1.75 

No.  50  Laced  Husking  Gloves,  SbUdded .  1.50 

No.  52  ”  “  “  not  Shielded .  1.25 

No.  54  Boys  “  .  . L00 

No.  60  Husking  Pins,  15  cts  ,  or  2  for .  25 

No.  65  “  “  andFingerCot. .  20 

No.  70  ■’  “  and  Thumb  Attachment .  25 

Any  of  above  described  will  be  sent  liy  mail  on  receipt 
of  price  to  any  address.  Ask  your  merchant  for  them  or 
send  to  HALL  &  ROSS  HUSKING  GLOVE  CO.. 

145  South  Clinton  St.,  Chicago. 
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fSa&tuS 

Grater 

BOOMER  &B0SCHERT 

PRESS  CO, 

SEND  SYRflcugg:N'Y' 

CircSlar. 


Branch  Olllce,  15  Park  Bow,  New  York. 


The  SEDGWICK 


STEEL  WIRE  FENCE. 

Is  the  only  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use.  Being  a 
strong  net-work  without  barbs,  it  will  turn  dogs,  pigs,  poul¬ 
try , as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock.withou  t  danger  t  o  either 
fence  or  stock.  It  is  just  the  fence  for  farmers,  gardeners, 
stock-raisers,  and  railroads ;  very  desirable  for  lawns,  parks, 
or  cemeteries.  As  it  is  covered  with  rust-proof  paint  it  will 
last  a  lifetime.  It  is  superior  to  boards  in  every  respect, 
and  far  better  than  barbed  wire.  We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial, 
knowing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor.  The  Sedgwick 
gates,  made  of  wrought  iron  tpipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all 
competition  in  neatness,  lightness,  strength,  and  durability. 
We  also  make  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST  AEL 
IBON  Automatic  or  Self-opening  Gate.  Ask  hardware 
dealers,  or  for  price  list  and  particulars  address 

SEDGWICK.  BROS,,  Richmond,  Ind. 


Aeents  wanted.  $5  n  Day  made 
selling  our  NEW  HOUSEHOLD 
AKTlCLESand  FAMILY  SCALE, 
Weighs  lip  to  25  lbs.  Sella  at  $1.5(1. 
Domestic  Scale  Co.,  Cincinmui.  O. 


WELL  BORING, 


ARTESIAN  WELL 
DRILLING  &  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PROSPECT- 
„  ING  MACHINERY, 
and  how  to  use,  is  fully  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recommended 
by  the  i6  AdSricaH  Agriculturist 99  in  the  November  Number.  1879. 
Pago  465.  Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  worked  by  man,  horce  or 
steam  power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer. and  very  profitable.  Can  get  good  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  namesof  men  that  need  wells.  Send  for 
illustrated  price-list  and  terms  to  Agents.  Address, 

Jierca  Well  Excavator  Co.,  29  Boss  Street,  Hew  Tori,  U.  S.  A. 


IWliK 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold Br ALL DEALERS  THFtouGnourTH£.WORLD, 

GOLD  ME  DAL  PAR  I  S  EXPOS  IT  10  N-I87S, 


ism  AGENTS  WAWTEDWE 

To  £3  ©11  -tlx©  Pavorite 

CAKE  AND  BAKING  PAN. 

WILL  SELL  ON  SIGHT  TO  EVERY  HOUSEKEEPER. 

The  success  of  our  agents  proves  it  to  be  the  best  sell¬ 
ing  article  in  the  market.  One  agent  made  8120  in  2 
weeks,  another  805  in  10 flays,  another  841  in  4  days. 

Boxing  and  Freight  Free  to  Agents.  Send  for  circulars 
to  nearest  address.  SHEPARD  A  CO., 

Cincinnati,  O.,  or  St.  I.uuiit,  mo. 

THE 

Saddle-Horse. 


A  COMPLETE  G-UIDE 

for  Riding  and  Training. 

Handsomely  Illustrated. 

This  Is  a  complete  and  reliable  Guide  Book  for  all  who 
desire  to  acquire  the  accomplishment  of  horsemanship, 
and  who  wish  to  teach  their  animals  how  to  perform 
various  feats  under  the  saddle.  12mo.,  tinted  paper. 
Price,  post-paid,  $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 


T  E.  HANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY. 
JUo  Perteet  Butter  Color  at  lowest  prices. 


Farmers, 

Planters, 

DEALERS  EVERYWHERE. 


it 


Should  have  a  copy  of 

ft  FOE  Sjl 

TEE 


5J 


I 

63  Illustrated  Pages  of  Improved  Implements,  Machines, 
etc.,  for  Farm,  Garden  and  Household.  Adapted  to  every 
Country  lu  the  World.  Mailed  free  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

Our  “A.  B.  C.”  CORN  SIIELLEB  the  Best 
ever  Sold. 

Also  “A.  B.  C.”  HAY  AND  ENSILAGE  CUT¬ 
TERS. 

A.  B.  COHU  &l  CO., 

197  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

The  “PENNSYLVANIA” 

Force  Feed  CJRASN  DRILLS 

can  always  be  relied  upon.  Special  attention  is  called  to 
our  Fertilizer  Attachment,  which  is  a  positive  force 
feed,  and  warranted  to  sow  with  ABSOLUTE  CERTAINTY 
where  all  others  fail ;  also  to  the  PENNA.  ADJUSTABLE 
D L,  which  possesses  every  feature  of  any  ordinary 
Drill,  BESIDE  the  advantage  of  sowing  both  seed  and  fer¬ 
tilizers  THREE  OTHER  WAYS. 

Simple  in  construction,  reasonable  in  price,  and  a  model 
of  completeness. 

In  sending  for  circular,  please  request  our  Drill  Circular. 
Address,  PENNA.  AGRL.  WORKS,  York,  Penna. 


Fit  all  drill  boots,  run  level,  cut  flat 
bottom  furrows,  cover  with  mellow  soil, 
aud  instead  of  crowding  the  seed  into 
narrow  rows  but  one  inch  in  width, 
scatter  it  3»4, and  5  ins. ;  the  plants 
thus  standing  tuider  apart,  have  more 
ROOM  TO  STOOL,  derive  more 
nourishment  from  the  soil,  be- 
conie^more  vigorous,  and  pro¬ 
duce  better  developed 
average  heads.  Suc¬ 
cessfully  used  in  15 
States,  on  21  different  makes  of 
drills.  Send  for  Illustrated  Cir¬ 
cular  with  Testimonials  to  J.  A.  JONE8,  York,  Pa. 

Adjustable  drills,  to  which  these  points  are  especially  adapted, 
manufactured  at  the  Prnna.  ^gricui.titrat.  Works.  York,  Pa. 


w 


lENTENIAL  AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AMD 

AU  THE  U.S.  STATE  FAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  1877.  A  1878. 

pmee,  I  n  ts=^oM  |Q  TO  |2  .  Pmci. lfe, 

Tki  ims  run  MORE  MONEY  i 
ApDFESS  FOR  wwivwaS* 
P.K.DCPERICiU  CO.  ALBANY.  m 


PROFIT 

FARM  BOILER 

Is  simple,  perfect,  and  cheap ;  the 
BEST  FEED  COOKER;  the 
only  Dumping  Boiler:  empties  its 
Kettle  in  a  minute.  Over  3,500 
in  use.  Cook  your  Feed  and  Save 
one-half  the  Cost  of  Pork.  Send 
for  circular. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO., 
Batavia,  Ill. 


I.  X.  L.  SPRING  TUG  LINK 


9-u 

Affords  the  greatest  protection  to  HORSEM,  Harness. 
Wagons,  Plows,  Mowers  and  Keapers.  Reliable  and  guaran¬ 
teed  as  represented.  Protect  your  Horse,  save  your  money, 
by  procuring  the  celebrated  D.  RISHER  <fc  CO.’S  Lit. 
L.  Spring  Tug  Link.  Ask  your  hardware  man  lor  them,  or 
send  stamp  for  Circular  to  D.  KISHER  &  CO., 

T9  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ROBBINS  FAMILY  WASHER 

is  Be  f-operating,  requires  no  rubbing  or 
other  abor,  does  not  wear  or  yellow  the 
clothes,  and  works  in  any  boiler  or  wash  pot. 
Sent  prepaid  to  any  Railroad  Express  Office 
east  of  Rocky  mountains  on  receipt  of  $3.30. 
Good  Agents  wanted,  male  and  female. 
Send  tor  illustrated  circular,  testi¬ 
monials,  references.  Ac.,  to 

BISSF.I.L  M’F’G  CO., 

50  Barcl  y  St..  New  Vork,  N.  Y. 

LTCHICAD©  »CALB  CO. 

151  South  jette  sou  Stre^,  f'imm,  III. 
2-Ton  Wagon  Scales,  $40 ;  4  Ton,  $60 ;  The  Little 
Detective,  $3.  Send  for  Price-List. 


WATER.  WATER. 

For  Farmers,  Dairymen,  Garden¬ 
ers,  Florists,  Country  or  Suburban 
Residences,  or  any  place  where 
large  amounts  of  water  are  re¬ 
quired. 

Our  ten  years’  experience,  backed 
by  a  perfect  WIND  MILL, 
STOVER, 
and  our  experienced  mechanics  to 
erect  them,  warrant  us  in  taking 
contracts  to  force  water  from 
Springs  or  Wells  to  any  point,  or  as 
many  points  as  are  required.  Write 
for  prices,  stating  nature  of  work 
you  want  done  to 

B.  S.  WIEI.IAMS  tfc  CO. 

Factory;  KALAMAZOO,  Mioh. 
New  York  Office: 

22  College  Place. 
Chuuciiville,  Monroe  Go.,  N.  Y. 
15  Public  Landing,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


liALLA  DAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL, 

VICTORIOUS  AT 

Phila.,  1876 -Paris,  1878 

25  Years  in  Use. 
GUARANTEED  SUPERIOR 

To  any  other  Windmill  Made. 

17  Sizes — 1  Man  to  45  Horse  Power. 

Adopted  by  the  leading  It.  R.  Co.'s  and  by 
the  U.  S.  Government  at  Folds  and 
Garrisons. 

$3)500,04)0  worth  now  In  Use. 
Send  for  Catalogue  “A.” 


U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Go,, 

Batavia,  111. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  STOVER. 

We  manufacture  the  Old  Reliable,  well 
known  Solid  Wheel  Stover  Wind  Mill,  and 
O.  E.  Wingei’s  Improved  Double  Peed 
Grinders  which  are  operated  by  pumping 
wind  mills,  and  by  belt  or  sweep ;  novel  ana 
perfect  rapid  grinding  mills  for  grinding 
all  kinds  of  grain.  Also  a  new  design  dou¬ 
ble  coffee  and  spice  mills,  door  springs, 
flour  sifters,  and  light-running  corn-ehel- 
lers.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  catalogue. 

. . .  .  _  _  E.  B  WINGER,  Successor  to  Stover 

Mind  Engine  Co.,  Freeport,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 

"  THE  PERKINS' 

WIND  MILL. 

Was  the  first  solid  Wheel  Wind 
Mill  that  governed  Itself  success¬ 
fully.  The  Best  in  the  market 
for  the  last  10  years.  For  Beauty, 
Strength,  Durability,  and  Power  it  has  no 
equal.  Warranted  to  stand  any  storm  in 
which  other  substantial  buildings  stand. 
Send  for  circular  with  full  description  and 
prices.  Perkins’  Wind  Mill  ifc  Axe 
Co.,  Mishawaka,  Ind. 

— — — — —— gainriBiiiiiu  h— a a— — o 

Cr©ft9s  Improve*! 

IRON  WIND  ENGINE, 

Manufactured  by 

E.  C.  LEFFEL, 

Also  Dealer  in  Pumps, 
Tanks,  Pipes,  Corn  Shellers, 
Corn  Grinders,  Power  Con¬ 
verters, with  both  Lever  and 
Rotary  Motion  Applied  to 
Wind  Mill  Power, and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Wind 
Engine  Mactinery. 

SeDd  for  Circular. 

SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

THE  CHAMPION 

WIND  MILL  POWER 

The  Best  in  the  World. 

It  is  perfectly  self-regulating,  andpresents  no 
unnecessary  surface  to  the  wind.  Pronounced 
by  millwrights  and  mechanics  to  be  superior 
to  all  other  mills  made.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
have  Investigated  the  Champion.  All  in- 
foi  mation  regarding  the  mill  free. 
POWELL  &  DOUGLAS,  Waukegan,  III. 

— mmmmmSm  mmmm  h.h.  n— — — — — 

SAUEJH  IRON  WORKS,  SALEM,  N.  O.  g 

C.  A.  HEGE, 

Pbopbibtob. 

Manufacturers  of 

CIRCULAR 
SAW 

MILLS  _ 

The  Simplest, 
Cheapest,  Best,  and 

MoBt  Accurate.  With  Hege’s 
Improved  Universal  Log  Beam, 
Rectilinear,  Simultaneous  Set  Works, 
and  Double  Eccentric  Friction 

EVAPORATING  FRUIT. 

S  E  N  T  I  Treatise  on  Improved  methods.  Tables,  yields, 
»»  b-  prices,  profits,  and  general  statist  ice. 
FREE  I  AMOS  STOUFFER,  Chamborshurg,  Pa. 
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ISIXG  PAPER  AS  A  VALVE, 

THE  FINEST  INSTRUMENT  OF  THE  KIND  IN  THE  WORLD. 
Improved  Automatic  Shut-off  and  Double  .Expression  S*vell,  Four¬ 
teen  Notes;  Full  Sized  Deeds,  and  Five  "Very  Powerful  Bellows. 
The  Simplest  Mechanical  Musical  Instrument  now  in  the  Market. 

In  response  to  the  almost  universal  demand  from  our  customers  for  a  very  powerful,  simple,  low* 
priced,  and  yet  attractive  instrument,  we  have  produced  the  “ORGAM1TA.”  This  in- 
I  strument  has  14  notes  or  reeds,  the  same  as  all  other  similar  instruments,  (except  our  Organinas, 
1  which  have  16)  and  is  more  simple  in  construction,  more  attractive  in  design,  and  much 
'  louder  and  more  melodious  than  other  instruments  using  paper  as  a  valve.  Our  Organitas 
hare  a  fine  black  walnut  case,  handsomely  decorated,  five  very  powerful  bellows,  full  sized 
Cabinet  Organ  reeds,  an  improved  automatic  shut  off,  (which  prevents  the  disagreeable  noise 
heard  in  all  other  similar  instruments  when  the  end  of  the  tune  passes  over  the  reeds),  and  a  most  ingenious  and  effective  double 
expression  swell,  by  means  of  which  the  tune  is  greatlv  varied.  We  obtain  an  effect  from  this  instrument,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  reeds  and  the  construction  of  the  expression  box,  almost  equal  to  a  regular  valve  instrument,  and 
far  superior  to  any  other  instrument  using  paper  as  a  valve.  Our  Organita  is  almost  as  loud  as  a  Cabinet  Organ,  and  will 
play  dance  music  loud  enough  for  any  medium  sized  hall.  Its  attractive  shape,  simple  and  powerful  construction,  and  the  various 
improvements  it  possesses  overall  other  paper  as  a  valve  instruments,  will  place  it  at  once,  far  in  advance  of  all  competitors,  and  we 
warrant  it  superior  to  any  similar  mnsical  instrument  extant.  Price,  in  black  walnut  cases,  with  selection  of  music,  only  !$8.00. 
Over  300  tunes  now  ready. 

QDCniAl  Tfl  AOEAJTQ  Wishing  an  agent  In  every  town  we  have  concluded  to  offer 
OrCUIHL.  I  U  HULI1  I  Oi  a  sample  of  the  Organita  to  those  who  will  push  the  6ale  for 
only  5  dollars  each*  Music  4  cents  a  foot*  This  price  only  applies  to  Agents.  Money 

MASSACHUSETTS  ORGAN  CO., 

5?  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


THIS  WILL  MAKE  YOKE  GOOD  WIFE  HAPPY. 


W«5"THB 

WASHER 

We  will  guarantee  the  “LOVELL”  WASHER  to 
do  better  work  and  do  it  easier  and  in  less  time 
than  any  other  machine  in  the  world.  Warranted  for 
five  years,  and  if  it  don't  wash  the  clothes  clean  with¬ 
out  rubbing,  we  will  refund  the  money. 

WflMYPH  In  every  county  .We  can 
Hucnid  BfHIslKSI  show  proof  that  Agents 
are  making  from  $75  to  $150  per  month.  Farmers 
make  $200  to  $500  during  the  winter.  Ladies  have 
great  success  selling  this  Washer.  Retail  price  only 
g5.  Sample  to  those  desiring  an  agency  *2.  Also  the 
Celebrated  KEYSTONE  WRINGERS  at  manufact¬ 
urers’  lowest  price.  We  invite  the  strictest  investiga¬ 
tion.  Send  us  your  address  on  a  postal  card  for  further 

particulars.  LOVEU.  WASHER  C0„  gflS,  P& 


AGENTS  WANTED 

to  sell  the  best  Family  Knitting  Machin 


EVERY- 

..  ■  „ - - -  WHERE 

,  -,7.,,  ,  Family  Knitting  Machine  ever  in¬ 

vented.  Will  knit  a  pair  of  stockings,  with  HEEL  and 
TOE  complete,  m  20  minutes.  It  will  also  knit  a  great 
variety  of  fancy-work  for  which  there  is  always  a  ready 
market.  Send  for  circular  and  terms  to  the  Twomblv 
Knitting  Machine  Co.,  163  Tremont  St.,  Boston, Mass. 


IT  PAYS 


to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Sam 
pies  free. 

J.  M.  MITTEN  &  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


TT  PA  VS  t0  sel1  om-  Hand-Printing  Rnt 
A  A  JL  iA  JL  lo  Stamps.  Circulars  free. 

G.  A.  HARPER  &  BRO.,  Cleveland,  i 


It  wastes 


BOOK 


E 

PRICE 

IS  ONLY 


is  given  _ 

FR  E  £  YOU^3-00 

to  every  custom^T^^  CKSl’t  afford  to  do  without  it. 

As  a  Lard  press  it  has  no  equal . 

ENTERPRISE  MANUFACTURING  CO.  of  PA., 

Third  and  Dauphin  Streets,  Philadelphia. 


NEW  KNIFE.-3-blade,  Stag  or  Ebony  Handle;  long 
blade,  as  carefully  made  as  a  razor.  Price,  postpaid,  $1.  All 
“  our  goods  hand-forged  from  razor  steel,  and  replaced 

if  soft  or  flawy.  Our  Farmers’  Extra  Strong 
2-blade,  75c. ;  medium  2-blade,  50c. ;  1- 
blade,  25c. ;  extra  strong  1-blade,  50c. 
HUNTING  KNIFE.  $1.  LADIES’  fine 
^2-blade,  50c.  GENT’S  3-blade,  $1. 

BUTCHER  KNIFE, 

6-in,  blade,  50c. 

40-page  List  sent 
free. 

DISCOUNT 
TO  DEALERS 
AND  CLUBS. 


MAHER  &  GHOSH, 

CUTLERS, 
TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


With  it  she  can  extract  the  juice  from 
Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Cranberries 
Huckleberries,  Gooseberries,  Elderber. 
ries.  Blackberries,  Cherries,  Currants, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Tomatoes,  Pineapples, 
Pears,  Quinces,  Gra- 
pes,  Apples,  &c, 

It  discharges 
perfectly 


Most  Hardware  Merchants  keep  them, 
and  we  prefer  your  purchasing  of 
them,  but  if  you  can’t  find  one,  send 
your  money  to  us,  and  we’ll  send  it 
to  you  by  the  next  FAST  TRAIN. 
And  then  your  GOOD  WIFE  can  make 
you  happy  with  WINES,  JELLIES, 
FRUIT  BUTTERS,  &  SYRUPS, 
from  anything 

IN  IT. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  thrcno  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


In  justice  to  the  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  tliose  who  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cDeaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  tlie  back 
numbers  containing  wliat  is  wanted. 

Back  numbers  of  tbe  “American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  “Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  be  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  $1.50  per  volume. 


The  German  Edition.— All  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  reproduced  in  the  German  Edition.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cnltivator.  Our  friends  can  do  ns  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  39,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  back  to  Yol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  backs,  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.30 
if  to  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes,  on  last  page. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members  ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus:  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00 ;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 

Terms  to  New  SoutH  Wales,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  Africa,  etc.— To  several  in¬ 
quirers.  Under  the  latest  revision  of  the  Postal  Union 
Regulations  the  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
(either  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
p?-epaid  through,  will  be  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to 
all  others  embraced  in  the  General  Postal  Union.  The 
simplest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  London,  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  These  can  be  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  a 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rates  (postage  included),  see  page  502,  and 
reckon  22  cents  to  the  shilling  sterling. 

Needles.  Please  Observe.— That  the  American 
Agriculturist  in  June,  1880,  page  219,  had  an  item  headed 
“A  Needle  Is  a  Wonderful  Thing.”  We  then  said: 
“ having  occasion  to  use  a  particular  needle  for  some 
microscopic  work  a  short  time  ago,  we  selected  it  from 
a  package  of  needles  as  put  up  by  the  London  Needle 

Co . and  as  for  quality— the  microscope  sustained  the 

favorable  report  of  the  uses  of  the  needle.”— Sellers  of 
other  needles  have  quoted  the  above  as  having  been  said 
of  their  wares.  It  was  said  of  and  applies  only  to  the 
needles  offered  by  the  “London  Needle  Co.,”— and  the 
nse  of  it  by  the  sellers  of  any  other  needles  is  entirely 
unwarranted,  as  we  know  nothing  whatever  of  the 
“Clark  Needle  Co.,”  or  their  needles,  never  having  seen 
them  or  commended  them.  While  we  perhaps  ought  to 
feel  flattered  that  our  commendation  was  thought  of 
sufficient  value  to  be  thus  appropriated ,  we  recollect  that 
there  is  a  very  ugly  name  applied  to  one  who  makes 
another  say  that  which  he  did  not  say.  We  did  com¬ 
mend  the  wares  of  the  “London  Needle  Company,” 
and  did  not  say  anything  about  those  of  the  “  Clark 
Needle  Co.” 

Live-for-ever,  as  a  Weed.— “A.  J.  S.,”  Sand- 
lake,  N.  Y.,  finds  the  plant  known  as  “Live-for-ever,” 
is  becoming  a  pest  in  his  neighborhood,  and  wishes  to 
know  what  may  be  done  to  prevent  its  spread,  and  to  get 
rid  of  it  where  it  is  already  established.  This  plant,  also 
known  as  “  Aaron’sRod,”  and  “Orpine,”  (Sedum  Tele- 
phium ),  is  becoming  a  troublesome  weed  in  many  places 
having  escaped  from  cultivation,  and  is  spreading  at  a 
rapid  rate.  Some  years  ago  we  gave  an  account  of  the 
successful  killing  of  a  few  plants  by  smothering  them. 
Piles  of  manure  were  placed  over  tbe  clumps,  and,  of 
course,  they  were  killed.  But  this  treatment  is  not 
practicable  where  the  weed  has  established  itself  in  a 
meadow  or  pasture.  If  any  reader  has  eradicated  this 
pest,  he  will  do  a  good  service  by  giving  his  experience. 
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The  American  Pomological  Society. 

The  biennial  meeting  of  this  Society  is  the  chief 
horticultural  event  of  the  year  on  which  it  occurs. 
The  18th  meeting  was  held  this  year  in  Boston, 
beginning  on  September  14th,  and  continuing  for 
three  days.  The  Horticultural  Hall  being  occupied 
by  the  jpint  exhibition  of  the  Mass.  Horticultural 
and  the  American  Pomological  Societies,  the  meet¬ 
ings  were  held  in  the  Haw'tliorne  rooms,  in  the 
vicinity,  while  the  immense  Music  Hall  was  devoted 
to  the  exhibition  of  plants  and  flowers.  The  dis¬ 
play  of  vegetables  was  very  fine ;  that  of  fruits 
much  inferior  to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  see  at 
the  annnal  shows  at  Boston.  The  exhibition  of 
plants  and  flowers  was  such  as  few  other  cities 
could  produce.  Among  the  novelties  here  were  a 
number  of  the  small  single  Mexican  Dahlias  ;  the 
richness  of  their  colors  will  no  doubt  make  them 
very  popular  among  all  lovers  of  fine  flowers. 

To  the  gratification  of  every  one,  Col.  Marshall 
P.  Wilder  was  able  to  preside  at  the  meetings,  and 
in  his  appearance  and  bearing  showed  no  trace  of 
the  severe  accident  that  occurred  a  few  years  ago, 
and  from  which  it  was  feared  that  he  might  never 
recover.  His  annual  address  showed  that  mental 
kept  pace  with  bodily  vigor,  and  was  a  production 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  Col.  Wilder  was,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  re-elected  to  the  Presidency,  as 
was  Patrick  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  the 
office  of  First  Vice-President.  A  Vice-President 
was  elected  for  each  State  and  Territory  and  Ca¬ 
nadian  Province.  The  former  Secretary  and  Treas¬ 
urer  having  declined  re-election,  Prof.  W.  J.  Beal, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  was  chosen  as  Secretary,  and 
Benj.  W.  Smith,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  as  Treasurer. 

The  usual  discussions  were  held  upon  new  and 
old  fruits,  with  reference  to  a  revision  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  catalogue,  all  of  which  appear  in  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  Transactions.  The  Horticultural  Society 
gave  to  the  Pomological  Society  a  splendid  banquet, 
which  formed  a  fitting  climax  to  this  interesting 
session.  This  took  place  at  Music  Hall,  which  was 
tastefully  decorated,  and  filled  by  a  brilliant  as¬ 
semblage.  Speeches  were  made  by  the  presidents 
of  both  Societies,  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and 
many  others,  and  a  hymn,  composed  for  the  occa¬ 
sion  by  the  venerable  poet,  Whittier,  was  sung. 

The  attendance  at  this  meeting  wa6  large,  show¬ 
ing  an  increasing  interest  in  the  Society,  and  the 
best  feeling  prevailed  among  the  members,  who 
scattered  to  their  various  and  often  distant  homes, 
to  meet  again  in  Philadelphia,  in  1883. 


The  Wild  Garden. 

When  the  first  edition  of  “The  Wild  Garden,” 
by  W.  Robinson,  F.  L.  S.,  appeared,  in  1870,  we 
presented  it  to  our  readers  with  an  appreciative 
notice.  We  now  have  an  entirely  new  and  enlarged 
edition  ;  the  title  page  of  which  is  so  quaintly  de¬ 
scriptive  that  we  copy  it  in  full.  “The  Wild  Gar¬ 
den,  or  our  Groves  and  Gardens  made  beautiful  by 
die  Naturalization  of  Hardy  Exotic  Plants  ;  being 
one  way  onwards  from  the  Dark  Ages  of  Flower 
Gardening,  with  suggestions  for  the  Regeneration 
of  the  Bare  Borders  of  the  London  Parks.  By  W. 
Robinson,  F.  L.  S.  Illustrated  by  Alfred  Parsons, 
London.  The  Garden  Office,  etc.”  The  author 
has  long  fought  a  good  fight  against  the  horticul¬ 
tural  extravagancies  of  the  day,  especially  against 
the  universal  bedding  system  that  has  prevailed  so 
generally  in  England.  In  this  country  it  has  not 
taken  so  firm  a  hold.  Yet  one  can  see  in  some 
private  places,  and  in  such  public  grounds  as  Forest 
Hills  Cemetery,  near  Boston,  examples  of  this  Fire¬ 
works  style  of  horticulture,  enough  to  afford  an 
example  of  what  to  avoid.  That  plants  may  be 
massed  effectively  we  are  well  aware,  that  an  oval 
“dish-cover,”  some  20  feet  long,  thickly  planted 
with  Echeverias  (or  Cotyledons),  and  illuminated 
by  scrolls  of  colored  plants,  has  any  real  beauty  in 
it,  we  deny.  It  may  excite  our  wonder,  much  as 
does  a  work  of  embroidery  in  which  the  painstak¬ 
ing  worker  has  wrought  a  pink  dog  with  blue  eyes. 
But  as  to  the  Wild  Garden — it  does  not  mean  a 


garden  run  wild.  As  the  author  concisely  describes 
the  term — “  It  is  applied  to  the  placing  of  perfectly 
hardy  exotic  plants  in  places  and  under  conditions 
where  they  will  become  established  and  take  care 
of  themselves.”— The  term  exotic  is  often  mis¬ 
applied  :  stove  plants  are  so  frequently  mentioned 
as  “costly  exotics,”  that  in  the  popular  mind,  an 
exotic  is  regarded  as  a  tender  plant  from  a  warm 
country.  In  fact  an  exotic  is  merely  a  plant  that 
comes  from  some  other  country  than  our  own. 

One  who  looks  through  the  work  in  question, 
will  find  many  of  the  plants  of  our  American  woods 
and  fields  commended  as  “exotics”  worthy  of 
cultivation  in  the  English  Wild  Garden.  If  the 
Wild  Garden  is  to  be  commended  for  mauy  places 
in  England,  how  much  greater  claim  it  has  upon 
our  cultivators.  Here  the  lack  of  garden  labor 
favors  the  idea.  If  we  can  have  a  plantation 
where  certain  plants  may  be  placed  and  take  care 
of  themselves  for  year  after  year,  it  will  allow  us 
to  enjoy  certain  plants  that  can  be  thus  treated, 
and  give  us  all  the  more  time  to  give  to  our  borders. 
There  are  certain  plants  that  must  be  cared  for,  if 
we  are  to  enjoy  them  at  all,  while  certain  others 
will  do  all  the  better  if  left  to  themselves.  Many 
an  old  and  neglected  garden,  with  its  clumps  of 
Poet’s  Narcissus,  of  “  Daffy-Down-Dilly great 
patches  of  Martagon  aud  other  lilies  ;  with  Cro- 
cusses  and  Snow  Drops,  that  have  made  their  way 
into  the  grass,  illustrates  what  we  may  expect  from 
a  wild  garden  that  has  been  judiciously  let  alone. 
Much  in  the  present  work  will  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  American  who  would  plant  a  wild  garden,  but 
our  different  climate  will  allow  of  a  modification  of 
some  of  the  directions,  however  excellent  for  the 
climate  for  which  they  are  designed.  We  would 
say  a  word  as  to  the  illustrations  of  the  present 
work.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  of  the 
originals  in  London  last  year.  They  are  by  an 
artist  eminent  in  other  departments  of  art,  who 
made  these  sketches  merely  from  his  love  for  horti¬ 
culture.  They  have  been  engraved  in  the  same 
exquisite  manner  in  which  they  were  designed. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 

There  are  some 
small  frauds  that  sel¬ 
dom  get  into  print ; 
these  are  of  a  kind 
that  may  be  called 
“from  house  to 
house”  swindles,  not 
involving  any  large 
amount  in  any  one 
case,  yet,  no  doubt, 
|!  considerable  in  the  aggregate. 
One  of  these  came  to  our 
knowledge  a  few  days  ago,  in 
one  of  the  places  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York — one  of  those 
towns  that  serve  as  a  dwelling 
place  of  a  large  number  of  those  who  do  business 
in  the  city.  A  neatly  dressed  person  with  an  affable 
manner  calls  at  the  house  and  oflers  to  exchange 
any  old  fashioned  gold  jewelry,  or  even  any  old 
silver  ware,  for  articles  of  more  modern  style,  of 
which  he  has,  of  course,  a  brilliant  display.  If  an 
exchange  is  made,  the  trader  gets  solid  gold  and 
silver  for  showy  plated  wares.  The  old  trade  of 
“  Old  lamps  for  new,”  is  one  in  which  good  women 
since  the  days  of  Alladin’s  mother  have  come  off 
second  best.  Keep  your  old  gold,  because  it  is  old 
— ditto  old  silver — and  do  not  trade  in  or  buy  these 
articles  unless  the  maker  and  seller  are  known. 

“Does  Protection  Protect?” 

Is  a  question  which  those  political  economists  who 
discuss  the  questions  of  Tariff  and  Free  Trade  are 
fond  of  arguing.  In  the  case  of  Lotteries,  so  far 
as  they  may  be  located  in  this  country,  our  present 
post-office  regulations  afford  a  very  complete  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  people  against  these  meanest  of 
schemes.  But  this  “  protection,”  complete  as  it 
may  be  against  the  home  product,  does  not  “pro¬ 
tect  ”  our  people  against  foreign  invasion.  So  soon 
as  the  stringency  of  our  post-office  rules  began  to 


shut  out  these  lottery  people  from  the  use  of  the 
U.  S.  Mails,  some  of  the  more  enterprising  of  them 
“Went  over  the  Border,” 
and  from  the  other  side  of  the  line  can,  with  im¬ 
punity,  flood  the  U.  S.  Maiis  with  their  schemes. 
We  have  on  several  former  occasions  noticed  the 
Lottery  Shop  at  St.  Stephens,  New  Brunswick.  It 
is,  in  fact,  as  many  other  things  are  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line,  a  “  Royal  ”  affair.  Indeed  an  Ex- 
police-somethiug  stands  as  the  figure-head  of  it. 
There  seems  to  be  a  screw  loose  somewhere.  In 
this  case  we  at  least  believe  in 

“Protection  to  American  Industry,” 
aud  on  general  principles  hold  it  is  not  right  that 
American  swindlers  should  be  shut  out  of  the  U. 
S.  Mails,  while  Canadian  swindlers  have  free  use  of 
them.  This  should  be  remedied — not  by  admitting 
the  natives,  but  by  excluding  all  equally.  The 
question  is  an  international  one,  and  not  easy  of 
adjustment.  We  have  in  the  course  of  a  year  many 
Inquiries  that  are  Difficult  to  Answer. 

There  are  people  in  every  large  city,  who  adver¬ 
tise  great  things  in  distant  papers,  who  are  entirely 
unknown  in  the  business  circles  of  the  cities  where 
they  claim  a  residence,  and  are  generally  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Directory.  Such  parties  are  waifs  that 
float  upon  the  community,  and  have  no  root— no 
abiding  place.  They  usually  have  an  arrangement 
for  getting  such  mails  as  may  come  to  them.  Some 
of  these  chaps  do  not  even  have  an  office  with  a 
“  hole  in  the  door  ”  for  letters,  but  selecting  some 
building  that  contains  many  offices,  they  contrive 
to  be  on  the  stairways  when  the  letter  carrier  makes 
his  rounds,  and  thus  get  their  letters.  We  have  be¬ 
fore  us  a  letter  asking  about  three 

“Investment  Companies,” 

“  Syndicates,”  and  the  like.  We  can  only  infer 
that  these  parties  have  made  great  offers — at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  feel  very  sure  that  the  large  Western 
City  from  which  the  inquiry  comes  offers  safer  op¬ 
portunities  for  investment  than  can  these  parties 
in  New  York. 

The  Butteries  Outdone. 

It  seems  that  Electricity,  in  its  various  forms  of 
galvanism,  magnetism,  electro-magnetism,  is  an  ex- 
liaustless  resource  for  quackery.  We  have  done  our 
share  in  killing  off  the  absurd  so-called  “  Batteries  ” 
— of  no  more  virtue  than  a  copper  cent  or  a  five-cent 
nickel,  as  a  remedial  agent.  But  “electricity  ”  turns 
up  in  varied  forms.  Wc  have  before  us  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  “  Galvano-Electric  Plaster.”  It  has  “  an 
insulated  wire  running  the  full  length  of  the  plas¬ 
ter,  imbedded  in  the  surface  of  the  plaster,  prevents 
it  from  becoming  a  shapeless  mass,”  all  of  which 
is  a  good  thing  to  do.  But  we  read,  “  one  plaster 
can  be  worn  by  a  number  of  persons  before  it  gives 
out.”  No,  we  thank  you.  For  have  we  not  read 
of  one  of  these  electro-galvanic  things,  that  it. 
“draws  out”  all  sorts  of  diseases,  and  of  another 
that  it  “  sends  in  ”  all  sorts  of  cures.  If  we  wear 
your  old  plaster  that  has  been  worn  by  a  cross  and 
fidgety  person,  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  our 
own  sweet  temper?  None  of  the  plasters  that 
“can  be  worn  by  a  number  of  persons”  for  us. 
Besides,  when  we  called  at  your  shop,  and  you 
showed  us  the  heart-shaped  things,  did  you  not 
tell  us  that  “  the  Nitrogen  from  the  body  would 
cluster  around  ”  these  copper  and  zinc  tliingamies  ? 
Now,  we  don’t  want  the  “Nitrogen”  in  our  body 
to  “  cluster,”  or  to  be  cutting  up  any  such  capers. 

. . .  .The  old  Inman  Recipe  dodge,  offering  to  give 
a  prescription  for  all  sorts  of  seminal  weaknesses, 
is  now  being  played  in  the  form  of  an 

Opal  Balm  for  the  Complexion. 

It  is  the  old  story  over  again.  The  recipe  calls  for 
mauy  things  that  are  to  be  had,  and  one  or  two 
that  are  not  procurable.  Directions  are  given  for 
its  preparation  that  can  not  be  followed.  The  old 
story  is  repeated.  “  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance, 
in  preparing  the  recipe,  that  the  juices  of  the  flow¬ 
ers  should  not  be  evaporated  at  too  great  a  heat  ” 
— and  all  the  rest  of  the  balderdash,  and  of  course 
winds  up  by  offering  the  stuff  by  mail,  “all  ready, 
and  prepared  for  use.”  It  is  important  to  know 
that  it  will  be  sent  “  covered  with  common  browu 
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paper  ” — so  that  “  no  other  person  could  suspect 

what  the  package  contained.” _ It  is  curious  to 

observe  how  the  old  things  that  we  supposed  were 
dead  past  recovery,  will  after  a  while  turn  up  anew. 
As  a  striking  illustration  of  this,  here  is 
The  Butter  Compound, 

which  we  have  not  before  heard  of  for  years,  sent 
us,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  from  Boston.  It  is 
the  old  story  over  again.  The  stuff  proposes  to 
produce  “a  pound  of  butter  from  a  pint  of  milk.” 
A  town  in  Ohio  was  for  many  years  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  this  Butter  Compound,  but  now  it  is 
advertised  by  a  chap  in  New  Hampshire.  There 
is  probably  no  law  that  will  compel  the  chap  to 
eat  the  stuff  after  it  is  made. 

The  Official  List  of  Frauds. 

In  January  last  we  gave  the  list  of  those  parties 
and  firms  to  whom,  by  order  of  the  Post-Master 
General,  payment  of  Money  Orders  and  the  delivery 
of  Registered  Letters  were  prohibited.  The  list  has 
been  greatly  modified  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  as  here  presented  is  complete  up  to  the 
time  of  going  to  press,  so  far  as  the  official  records 
go.  But  there  are  a  vast  number  of  minor  swindles 
that  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  offi¬ 
cially  recognized,  and  those  who  are  in  the  list  are 


frequently  changing  then 

Allen,  H.  D.  P.,  New  York. 
Ballard,  P.,  260  Greenwicli-st., 
New  York. 

Barrett,  F.,  2,  4,  6,  College- 
place,  New  York. 

Bartelle,  B.  C.  &  Co.,  Glou- 

ppsfpr  N  .T 

Baxter"®  Co.',  7  and  17  Wall 
st..  New  York. 

Benedict  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Bennington,  A.  B.  &  Co.,  Lan¬ 
sing,  Iowa,  alias  Jace  Marks 
Benton,  D.  V.,  Laramie  City. 
Boardman,  R.  M.,  Lon’ile,  Ky 
Bornio  &  firo.,  N.  Orleans, La 
Brain,  John  C.,  New  York. 
alias  Excelsior  M’f'g  Co. 
Sheffield  Fire-arms  agency. 
Brookes,  Chas.  O.,  128  West- 
st .,  New  York. 

Buchanan,  Prof.  John,  M.  D., 
Phila.,  Pa.,  alias  Nat’al  E- 
clectic  Medical  Asso  n.  E- 
clectic  Med  1  Col’ge  of  Pa. 
Am.  Univ’y  of  Philadelphia. 
Univ’y  Coll’e  of  Pharmacy. 
Burrow,  John,  Bristol,  Tenn. 
Burtnett,  H.  A.,  New  York. 
Burton,  B.  H.  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Cateley,  Alfred,  New  York, 
alias  Fam’y  Sew’g  Mac.  Co. 
Corab’n  Sewing  Mach'e  Co. 
Standard  Sewing  Mac’e  Co. 
Cautlin,  John  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
Chase,  A.  &  Co.,  N.  Haven,  Ct. 
Clark  &  Co., alias  Silver  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  New  York. 

Clark,  J.G.  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  alias  L.  G.  Clark. 

L.  D.  Herrick. 

Combination  Sew’g  Mac.  Co., 
see  Alf.  Cateley,  N.  York. 
Commerford,  T.  J.,  N.  York. 
Commonwealth  Distribution 
Co.,  LouiBville,  Ky.,  &  N.Y. 
Conlon,  J.  P.,599  Br’way, N.Y. 
Cosmopolitan  Stamp  Co. 
alias  Philadelphia  Stamp 
Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Creighton,  W.  C.,  alias  B.  H. 

Porter  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Crest,  John,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  & 
Augusta,  Mich.,  alias  W.  J. 
Hill.  C.  H.  Walker.  C. 
Wade. 

Dayton,  John,  1212  Broadway, 
alias  R.  Field  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Doe,  John,  New  York. 
alias  Arnould,  Jas.,  151  Eld- 
ridge-st., 

Bell,  Jas.  Belmot,  David, 
183  Division-st. 

Clark,  M.,  50  Delancey-st. 
Clemens,  M.,  1581  First-av. 
Frenks,  An., 151  Eldridge-st. 
Hudson,  Jas.,  1681  First-av. 
Kent,  Thomas  A.  Lambert, 
13  Sutfolk-st. 

Muller,  Jas.,  50  Delancey-st. 
Muller,  L.  Rand,  Thos.,  88 
Allen-st. 

Duff,  J.  Duff,  J.  &  Co.,  42 
Nassau-st.,  New  York. 
Duflree,  Manning,  alias  Bell, 
C.  &  Co.,  1215  Br’way.  N.  Y. 
Edgerton  &  Co.,  Camden, N.J 
Elias,  Ellis  H.,  alias  Russell 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

Emerson,  Jos.  Emerson  & 
Goss,  180  Broadway,  and  35 
Fulton-st.,  New  T  ork. 
Evarts,  Barnes  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Excelsior  Mfg.  Co.,  alias 
Sheffield  Fire-arms  Agency, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Family  Sewing  Machine  Co., 
see  Alf.  Cateley,  N.  York. 
Field  &  Co.,  1212  Br’way, N.Y. 
Foxwell,  Chas.  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Fraukford  school  Fund  Lot¬ 
tery,  Lou’le  &  Glasg’w,  Ky. 
Garcia,  I„  187  Ex-pl.,  N.O.,La. 
George,  Jas.  W.  &  Co,  N.  Y. 
Glore,  W.  Scott,  Louis’e,  Ky. 
Goldsmith,  J.  &  Co,  St.  Ste¬ 
phens,  N.  B,  Canada. 
Goldwater.  Mich’l,  Prescott, 
Arizona. 


names. 

Gray,  Wm,  care  of  Mr.  Sacks 
506  Fifth-st,  New  York. 

Gr.  West’rn  Distribution  Co, 
alias  Matthews  &  Co.  Kun- 
necke  &  Co,  Cheyenue,  Wy 
Gustavus,  E.  &  Co,  alias  F.E. 

G.  Lindsay,  Holston,  Ya. 
Hall,  H.  J.  &  Co,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Hamilton,  Thos.  J,  alias  Dr. 

Mattison,  New  York. 
Hamilton,  J.  B.  &  Co,  N.  Y. 
Harris,  James,  care  of  Mr. 
Grampus,  253  E.  Ch.-street, 
New  York. 

Harris,  O.  W,  New  York. 
Henly,  A,  alias  Michael  & 
Co,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Henry,  J.  C.  &  Co,  alias 
Clarence  W.  Miller,  Glens 
Falls, N.Y,&  Chester.  Pa. 
Herrick,  D.  P.  &  Co,  N.York. 
Hill,  W.  J  ,  alias  C.  W.  Whit 
ney  &  Co,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Augusta,  Mich,  and  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek,  Mich. 

Hubbell,  W.  F,  New  York. 
Hudson,  Harry  B,  Chicago, 
alias  Hudson,  Strong  &  Co. 
Hull,  H.  H,  alias  Unit.  States 
Agency,  Mt.  Winans,  Md. 
Hunt,  Chas.  E.  Hunt,  Nettie 
W,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hurlburt.Wm.  H,  alias  West¬ 
ern  Gun  Co,  Chicago,  111. 
Jones.  Albert  W„  alias  R.  M. 

Boardman  &  Co,  N.  Y. 
Jones,  Edgar  W,  Ashland, 
Mass,  and  South  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass,  alias  Harry 
J.  Littleton  &  Co. 

Union  Purchasing  Agency. 
Union  Publishing  Co. 
Magnetic  Watch  Co. 

Jorda  &  Puig.  N.Orleans,  La. 
Joyce.  John  P,  Coving  n,  Kv 
Juvenile  Steam  Engine  Co, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Kendall,  L.  A,  Boston,  M„ss. 
alias  Ashman,  L.  A. 

Bay  State  Organ  Co. 
Eastern  Gun  Works. 
Enterprise  Publishing  Co. 
Home  Delight  Co. 

Hub  Manuf’g.  Co. 

Hub  Watch  Co. 

Inventors’ and  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Assoc’n. 

Japanese  Curiosity  Co. 

New  Eng’d  Scientific  W’ks. 
New  England  Manuf’g  Co. 
Paris  Art  Co. 

Parisian  Photograph  Co. 
People’s  Paper  Publ’g  Co. 
The  Welcome  Guest 
Kennucke,  F,  Kennucke,  & 
Co,  The  Messrs,  Che¬ 
yenne,  Wyo. 

Kendrick,  Prof.  R,  Chicago. 
Kent,  Thomas,  New  York, 
Kentucky  State  Lottery,  Co¬ 
vington  and  Louisville,  Ky. 
and  New  York. 

Knox,  H.  &  Co,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Kosboth,  R.  J,  alias  Mutual 
Stock  Companies,  Nos.  1 
and  2,  New  York. 

Kratzer,  D.  A  ,  Burlington, la. 
Lawrence  &  Co,  New  York, 
alias  Adams,  Brown  &  Co. 
Allen,  Jordan  &  Co. 
Barnes,  Garrison  &  Co. 

Duff  Wm.  D. 

Lee.  Wm,  care  of  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phens'^  E.  8d-st,  N.  Y. 
Lee,  Wm,  care  of  Mr.  Huff, 
127  Broome  st.  New  York. 
Livingston  University  of  Am¬ 
erica,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Lindauer,  Chas.  F,  184  Mer- 
cer-st.  New  York. 
Littleton,  Harry  J.  &  Co, 
Ashland,  Mass,  and  South 
Framingham,  Mass. 

Long  Island  Shirt  Co, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

McCall,  W.  T,  New  York. 
McCauley,  S.  A,  35  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 


McKay,  Hugh.  McKay,  Hngh 
&  Co,  of  St.  Stephens,  New 
Brunswick,  &  Calais,  Me. 
Magee,  John  W,  Laramie 
City.  Wyoming. 

Magnetic  Watch  Co,  Ash¬ 
land,  Mass, 

Magnetic  Watch  Co,  South 
Framingham,  Mass. 
Marcotte  Co,  22  New  Church 
st.  New  York. 

Marks,  Jace,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 
Martin,  B.  H.  &  Co,  Chicago. 
Martin,  Geo,  172  Franklin-st, 
New  York.  i 

Mattison,  Dr,  alias  Thomas: 

J.  Hamilton,  New  York. 
Miller,  Clarence  W,  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

Muller,  L,  New  York. 
Murray,  France  &  Co,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

Murray,  Rev.  James,  D.  D, 
Haddonfleld,  N.  J. 
alias  The  Livingston  Uni¬ 
versity  of  America. 
Mutual  Stock CompaniesNos. 

1  and  2,  New  York. 

Napa,  E.  G.  &  Co,  Chicago. 
Napa,  Victor* Co,  Chicago. 
Nassau  Banking  Co,  N.  Y. 
Nathan  B,  179  and  838  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 

National  Banking  Co,  N.Y.1 
Noelke,  Chas.  D.S,  238  Grand 
street.  New  York. 

Paris  Book  and  Novelty  Co, I 
Boston,  Mass,  Rockland, 
Mass,  and  Chicago.  Ill. 
Paris  Importing  House,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

Patronl,  Giovanni,  Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa.,  and  Camden,  N.J. 
Pattee,  J.  M,  Manager,  Chey¬ 
enne,  Wyoming. 

Platt,  L,  alias  Wm.  Tower, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Perkins,  Howitt,  11  Park-row 
and  297  Greenwich  st,  N.Y. 
Pike,  Marshall  S,  Cheyenne, 
Wyo.  Terr. 

Philidelphia  Stamp  Co,  Phi- 
la  ,  Pa,  and  Camden,  N.  J.  ' 
Porter,  W,  New  York. 

Rand,  B,  62  Harrison-st,  NY. 
Rand.  S,  care  of  Mr.  Warren, 
78  Chrystie  st.  New  York. 
Rand,  Thos,  New  York. 
Remis,  I.  G.  &  Co,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Richmond,  M.  J,  Cov’n,  Ky. 
Robb,  Byron  H„  Cincinnati, 
O.,  alias  American  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  Secret  Service  Co. 
Amer.  Detect’e  Newspaper. 
Co-operative  Commer’l  Co. 
Commercial  Reporter 
Newspaper. 

Electro-Magnetic  Brush  Co. 
Incina  Co. 

Monitor  Lamp  Co. 

Monitor  Publishing  Co. 
Singapore  Tobacco  Co. 
Royce.  J.  M,  Grafton,  W.Va. 
Royal  Manufacturing  Co, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Russell  &  Co,  New  York. 


Sherman  &  Co,  Mars’ll,  Mich 
Silver  Mining  Co,  N.  York. 
Sine,  L.  D„  alias  L.  D.  S. 

Bishop,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Slocumb,  E.  Ellsworth,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass,  Chicago,  Ill, 
Rockland,  Mass,  alias 
Agents’  Union. 

American  Book  Co. 
Crameo,  E.  G. 

Eels  &  Co. 

Eels,  D.  P.  &  Co. 

Royal  Piano  Co. 

Solar  Watch  Co. 

Star  Manufacturing  Co. 
Suydam,  D.  P. 

Williams,  P.  W.  &  Co. 
Strong,  L,  Chicago.  Ill. 
Smaller*  Gale, 35 Broadway, 
New  York. 

Smith  &  Son,  17  N.  Church- 
st.  New  York. 

Smith,  Geo.  R,  Coving’n,  Ky. 
Smith,  L.  J,  9  Astor-pl,  N.Y. 
Smith  &  Brown,  97  Chrj'stie- 
st.  New  York. 

Sprague  Man'fg  Co,  Chicago. 
Standard  Sewing  Mac’ne  Co, 
see  Alfred  Cateley,  N.  York 
Taylor  &  Co,  New  York. 
Thatcher,  Belmont*Co,N.l'. 
Tomlinson,  James  A,  N.  Y. 
Tully,  J.  F,  1215  Broadway, 
N.  Y,  alias  C.  Bell  &  Co. 
Union  Publishing  Co,  Ash¬ 
land,  Mass. 

Union  Publishing  Agency, 
South  Framingham,  Mass. 
Union  Silver  Plating  Co, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

ITpington,  G,  New  Y'ork. 
Veadero,  Ciriaco,  69,  71,  73, 
Broadway,  New  York, 
alias  Martenez  &  Co. 
Castillo,  Emilio  M. 

V  ade,  C,  Elkhart,  Ind,  Au¬ 
gusta  and  Battle  C’k,  Mich. 
alias  C.  H.  Walker. 
Waterson,  Henry  G.  Water- 
son,  F.  G,  Calais,  Me. 
Wallace,  J.  W.  &  Co,  Chicago 
Webb,  Samuel,  126  and  167 
Broadway,  New  York. 
alias  Wilson,  Wm.  S. 
Wilson.  Sam.  Luthy  *  Co. 
Webber  &  Co,  alias  National 
Art  Co,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Whitney, »C.  W.  &  Co„  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y,  &  Chester,  Pa. 
Wight,  T.  Potter  &  Co,  N.  Y. 
Wilcox  &  Co,  Windsor,  Ohio. 
Williams,  Peter  W,  Chicago, 
alias  E.  G.  Napa  &  Co. 
Victor  Napa  &  Co. 

Paris  Importing  House. 
Paris  Book  and  Novelty  Co. 
John  Catlin  &  Co. 
Williamson  &  Co,  559  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York. 

Wilson,  David,  959  First-ave, 
New  York. 

Wilson,  J.  C,  Ladonia,  Texas 
alias  A.  J.  C.  Wilson. 
Wintersmith,  R.  C,  Lousv’le, 
Ky. 

Zsosch,  Theodore,  23  Park- 
row,  &  861  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Butter  and  Poultry  Market, 

Messrs.  E.  &  O.  Ward,  if  not  the  oldest,  are 
among  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  houses  in 
the  produce  commission  business  in  the  city.  We 
occasionally  call  upon  and  discuss  with  them  mat¬ 
ters  of  interest  to  producers.  Their  views  of 
the  Butter  Market  near  the  end  of  September  may 
be  stated  as  follows  : — 

“  It  seems  to  us  that  Dairy  Butter  should  now 
come  forward  to  meet  the  full  requirements  of  our 
market  at  present  prices,  or  even  at  a  little  reduc¬ 
tion.  It  would  not  take  a  very  large  excess  of 
supply  to  cause  a  decline,  but  to  hold  for  higher 
prices  is  a  question  which  each  should  decide  for 
himself.  The  situation  is  about  as  follows  : — Our 
market  is  in  rather  short  supply.  The  amount  to 
come  forward  does  not  probably  differ  essentially 
from  that  of  last  year.  The  butter  now  held  on 
cold  storage  here  and  elsewhere  is  quite  in  excess 
of  last  year,  or  of  any  previous  year.  During  the 
winter  our  best  table  butter  will  be  supplied  from 
the  Western  creameries,  and  from  new  milch  cows 
fed  heavily  on  grain.  ‘  Oleomargarine  ’  will  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  old  flavored  butter,  and  can  be  obtained  at  a 
cost  of  from  17c.  to  20c.  per  pound.  Farmers 
should  consider  these  facts,  and  do  what  seems 
best  for  their  own  interest.” 

A  Hint  to  Shippers  of  Poultry. 

“As  the  season  advances,  the  demand  for  live 
poultry  diminishes.  Chickens  should  now  be  well 
fattened ,  and  shipped  so  soon  as  the  weather  be¬ 
comes  sufficiently  cool,  as  much  better  prices  are 
usually  obtained  in  early  autumn  than  later  in  the 
season.  Be  very  sure  that  tbe  animal  heat  is  all 
out  before  packing.  Pack  in  small  boxes,  using 
plenty  of  clean  and  sweet  straw.  Do  not  draw  the 
poultry  for  this  market.  Ship  so  that  the  packages 
will  reach  our  market  about  the  middle  of  the 
week.” 


Tasmaiiia-IlsClimatc  and  Prosperity. — 

“M.  D.,”  writes  from  Hobart:  “Our  beautiful 
island  is  one  of  the  most  favored  of  the  Australian 
colonies,  possessing  a  perfect  climate,  glorious 
scenery,  and  a  fertile  soil.  There  is  scarcely  a  day 
throughout  tbe  year  on  which,  even  invalids  mav 
not  take  out-door  exercise.  Not  possessing  gold 
fields  as  in  Victoria,  we  have  not  made  the  same 
rapid  progress.  Still  the  value  of  property  is 
steadily  rising  and  the  population  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  within  the  last  ten  years.  For  Tasmauian 
sheep  (Merinos),  enormous  prices  are  given  by  the 
large  flock-owners  of  Queensland,  Victoria,  and 
New  South  Wales,  and  Tasmanian  wool  has  de¬ 
servedly  a  high  reputation.” 

Dairy  Stables.— It  should  be  understood  at 
the  outset  by  every  dairyman,  that  butter  making 
begins  at  the  stable.  This  includes  the  feed,  and 
the  care  which  the  cows  there  receive.  The  very 
best  Jerseys  will  not  produce  the  best  butter  unless 
they  have  first-class  care  in  the  stables.  The  stalls 
must  be  clean,  and  the  animals  kept  neat;  even  the 
air  of  the  stables  must  be  free  from  foul  odors,  if 
the  best  dairy  products  are  to  be  obtained.  When 
milk  is  once  contaminated,  and  it  is  a  wonderfully 
active  absorbent  of  gases,  nothing  can  be  done  to 
make  it  perfectly  pure  again.  More  butter  is 
spoiled  “at  the  pail,”  than  during  any  other  pro¬ 
cess  through  which  the  milk  and  butter  passes.  The 
udder  is  not  properly  cleaned,  or  the  hands  of  the 
milker  are  foul,  and  in  many  ways  the  milk  receives 
that  which  ever  after  remains  to  contaminate. 


Whitewash  for  Outside  Work. — Every 
spring  we  have  numerous  inquiries  for  a  “  white¬ 
wash  that  will  not  rub  off,”  and  now  these  begin 
to  come  in  autumn.  Ordinary  lime  wash  will  rub 
off  and  in  time  is  washed  off  by  rains.  There  are 
two  methods  of  preventing  this :  One  is,  to  add 
something  to  the  wash,  like  glue,  that  will  hold  the 
particlgs  of  lime  in  place,  and  the  other  is  to  add 
something  to  the  wash  that  will  change  the  slightly 
soluble  lime  into  an  insoluble  compound.  A  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  glue,  soaked  in  cold  water,  and  then 
dissolved  by  heat,  may  be  added  to  each  pailful  of 
whitewash.  If  fat  of  any  kind  be  added  to  the 
lime  while  slaking,  a  lime  soap  is  formed  which 
does  not  wash  off.  When  slaking  lime  for  a  pailful 
of  wash,  add  a  pound  of  tallow  or  clean  fat  of  any 
kind  to  the  hot  and  slaking  lime,  and  thin  with  hot 
water.  The  Treasury  Department  wash,  used  on 
Light-houses,  and  other  Government  buildings,  was 
given  some  years  ago  and  is  now  repeated.  Place 
half  a  bushel  of  freshly-burned  lime  in  a  barrel 
and  slake  with  boiling  water  ;  strain  and  add  a  peck 
of  salt  dissolved  in  water;  boil  three  pounds  of 
rice  flour  in  water  to  a  thin  paste,  and  add  it  to  the 
lime  ;  soak  a  poimd  of  good  glue  in  cold  water, 
and  when  soft  dissolve  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  add 
this,  with  a  pound  of  Spanish  White  to  the  wash. 
Thin  to  the  proper  consistence  with  water.  The 
wash  is  to  be  applied  warm.  Whitewash  may 
be  colored  with  Venetian  Red,  Umber,  or  Indigo, 
adding  enough  of  either  to  give  the  desired  tint. 

-  4  O  - - 

When  to  Plant  Asparagus.— “  M.  H.  M,,’’ 
Elkhart,  Ind.  The  books,  as  a  general  thing,  say 
plant  in  spring,  and  the  sellers  of  the  plants  rarely 
offer  them  until  that  season.  But  in  localities 
where  the  autumn  is  long  and  mild  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  plants  should  not  be  set  out  then,  and 
there  are  many  reasons  why  they  should  be,  if  the 
plants  are  at  hand..  In  all  localities  save  where  the 
winter  comes  on  at  once,  and  is  very  severe,  autumn 
planting  is  preferred.  The  fact  that  the  soil  is 
usually  in  better  condition  in  autumn,  and  is  pleas¬ 
anter  to  work  in,  and  that  the  work  is  not  so  hur¬ 
ried  as  in  spring,  are  strong  points  in  favor  of 
planting  in  autumn.  Where  the  season  is  mild 
and  prolonged,  the  Asparagus  roots,  as  the  gar¬ 
deners  say,  “  get  a  good  hold  of  the  soil,”  which  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  feeding  roots  are 
formed,  and  the  plants  are  all  ready  to  go  on 
and  grow  with  the  first  opening  of  spring.  This 
preparatory  work  must  be  done  before  any  growth 
can  take  place.  If  plants  can  be  had,  we  should 
plant  in  autumn,  if  local  conditions  allow. 
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Catalogues  Received. 


Some  establishments  are  so  extensive  that  they  issue 
a  separate  catalogue  for  each  department.  Where  this 
is  the  case  each  catalogue  is  noticed  under  the  heading 
where  it  belongs.  If  the  name  of  a  firm  or  person  is 
mentioned  more  than  once  in  the  same  list,  it  indicates 
that  it  issues  more  than  one  catalogue. 

NURSERYMEN  AND  DEALERS  IN  SMALL  FRUITS. 

John  Burr,  Leavenworth,  Kans. — A  special  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Kansas  Grape,  “  Early  Victor.” 

Bush  &  Son  &  Meissner,  Bushberg,  Jefferson  Co., 
Mo.— We  have  often  noticed  the  completeness  and  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  their  catalogue,  and  each  half-yearly 
appearance  only  increases  our  appreciation  of  its  ex¬ 
cellence. 

Ellwanoer  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.— This  is  the 
25th  edition  of  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits, 
which  gives  in  brief  the  leading  characters  of  those  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  of  cultivation.  The  notes  of  the  newer 
varieties,  in  the  preface,  are  of  much  value  to  the  novice. 

B.  B.  Hance,  Agt.,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  makes  special 
wholesale  offers  of  fruit  and  ornamental  stock  at  the 
Rumson  Nurseries. 

Geo.  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. — A  list  of  grape 
vines  and  small  fruit  plants,  accompanied  by  a  colored 
engraving  of  ‘‘Fay’s  Prolific  Currant”  noticed  by  us  in 
September  of  last  year. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  sends  a  full  cata¬ 
logue  with  many  novelties,  and  a  special  account  of  the 
“Manchester”  strawberry,  described  by  us  last  August. 

Thomas  Meehan,  Germantown,  Pa.— Thi§  year  Mr. 
Meehan  gives,  in  one  comprehensive  list,  properly  sub¬ 
divided,  some  idea  of  his  immense  stock  in  every  depart¬ 
ment. 

Randolph  Peters,  Wilmington,  Del.— This  Nursery 
has  long  been  noted  for  its  attention  to  peach  trees,  but 
it  is  quite  as  well  up  with  the  novelties  in  other  fruits. 

Stark  &  Co.,  Louisiana,  Mo.,  offer  at  the  Pike  Co. 
Nursery,  established  over  40  years  ago,  a  full  stock  with 
many  things  peculiar  to  the  locality. 

James  B.  Wild  &  Bros.,  at  Sarcoxie,  Jasper  Co..  Mo., 
have  not  only  fruit  and  ornamental  hardy  stock,  but 
greenhouse  plants.  Besides  they  advise  their  patrons 
to  read  the  best  agricultural  and  horticultural  papers. 

SEEDSMEN,  BULB  DEALERS,  AND  FLORISTS. 

As  a  rule,  seedsmen  offer  imported,  or  Dutch  Bulbs  in 
their  season,  and  so  many  now  offer  florists’  plants  that 
it  is  convenient  to  put  Seedsmen  and  Florists  in  one  list. 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  No.  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City, 
besides  the  usual  Dutch  Bulbs,  offer  hardy  flowej  roots, 
small  fruits,  seeds  for  fall  planting,  and  a  long  list  of 
florists’  requisites,  including  dried  flowers  and  grasses. 

Wm.  E.  Bowditch,  645  Warren  St.,  Boston.  Mass., 
presents  his  catalogue  in  the  form  of  the  “  American 
Florist  and  Farmer,”  which  is  more  a  magazine  and  less 
a  catalogue  than  such  periodicals  usually  are. 

Ellwanoer  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  their  de¬ 
scriptive  catalogue  of  Select  Roses,  give  not  only  a  list 
of  the  best  varieties,  but  a  treatise  on  rose  culture,  which 
is  very  complete. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  No.  35  Cortlandt  St.,  in¬ 
clude  in  their  autumn  catalogue,  not  only  all  the  bulbs 
of  the  season,  but  plants  for  winter-flowering,  seeds  for 
fall  sowing,  small  fruits  and  florists’  requisites.  Very 
full  with  novelties  in  every  department. 

Hooper,  Brother  &  Thomas,  Westchester,  Pa.,  in 
their  “Handbook  of  Beautiful  Flowers,”  offer  an  im¬ 
mense  variety  in  every  department,  and  the  whole  is 
abundantly  illustrated. 

August  Roelker  &  Sons,  44  Dey  St.,  N.  Y.,  offer  a 
full  list  of  imported  bulbs,  with  a  large  stock  of  florists’ 
supplies. 

George  Such,  South  Amboy,  N.  J.— To  a  lover  of 
plants  it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  a 
catalogue  like  this,  where  the  choicest  of  the  world’s 
floral  treasures  are  recorded  in  a  style  beautiful  in  its 
exquisite  neatness  and  accuracy.  If  any  European  cata¬ 
logue  excels  this,  either  in  matter  or  manner,  we  have 
not  seen  it. 

STOCK,  IMPLEMENTS,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

W.  S.  Blunt,  No.  94  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y..  sends  a 
catalogue  “supplementary”  to  one  noticed  some  months 
ago.  Besides  his  own  "Universal  Force  Pumps,”  he 
offers  various  other  contrivances  for  raising  water  and 
distributing  it  about  after  it  is  raised,  all  of  which  is 
abundantly  illustrated. 

M.  Carter,  Plainfield.  Ind.— An  illustrated  catalogue 
of  his  “Automatic  Gate.”  If  Mr.  C.  or  any  one  else 
has  a  gate  that  will  be  “automatic  ”  in  winter  as  well  as 
at  other  seasons,  he  has  a  fortune  within  his  reach. 

A.  B.  Co hu  &  Co.,  197  Water  St.,  N.  Y. — To  carefully 
look  through  this  catalogue  with  its  copious  illustra¬ 
tions,  of  nearly  every  implement  or  machine  used  in  the 
agriculture  of  our  own  country  and  others,  would  go  far 
towards  giving  a  farmer's  boy  a  liberal  education  in  his 
pursuit.  This  notice  is  full,  but  60  is  the  catalogue. 

The  Hartford  Sanitary  Plumbing  Co.,  Hartford, 
Conn.,  set  forth  the  superiority  claimed  for  their 
"Patent  Glass  Water  Closet,”  in  a  neat  illustrated 
pamphlet. 

John  Q.  Maynard.  95  &  97  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.,  is  agent 
for  various  “Labor-Saving  Specialties.”  to  be  used  in 
different  mechanic  arts ;  such  as  hoists  of  various  kinds, 
devices  for  pipe-fitters,  carriage-makers,  etc.,  etc.,  all 
illustrated. 

Morris  Little  &  Sons,  England,  with  an  agency  in 
the  Tribune  Building.  N.  Y..  present  a  vast  amount  of 
testimony,  gathered  in  various  countries,  as  to  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  their  “Non-Poisonous  Sheep  Dip  and  Cattle 
Wash.” 

F.  S.  Peer,  East  Palmyra,  Wayne  Co..  Pa.,  issues  a 


neat  catalogue  of  his  Jersey  Cattle  and  Cotswold  Sheep, 
with  pedigrees. 

Farmers’  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.— 
Offer  their  “Twin  Dasher  Churn,”  and  illustrate  it. 


American  Celery. — An  English  gentleman, 
much  interested  in  horticultural  matters,  being 
about  to  return  home  after  a  brief  visit  to  this 
country,  asked  us  to  put  him  in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
curing  various  garden  appliances  that  he  would 
like  to  take  back  with  him,  and  also  various  seeds. 
Among  other  seeds  he  asked  for  some  of  our  best 
varieties  of  Celery,  as  he  had  found  that  vegetable, 
even  quite  early  in  the  season,  solid  and  crisp,  and 
greatly  superior  to  that  at  home.  The  fact  is,  that 
there  is  very  little  Celery  seed  sown  in  this  country 
that  is  not  imported  from  England,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  the  superiority  that  is  found  in  our 
Celery  does  not  consist  in  the  variety,  but  in  the 
manner  of  growing  it. .  In  England,  except  by  a 
very  few  market-gardeners  who  have  learned  bet¬ 
ter,  Celery  is  still  generally  grown  in  tbe  old  way 
of  planting  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  trench,  two  feet 
or  so  in  depth.  As  the  plants  grow,  the  earth  is 
from  time  to  time  filled  into  the  trench.  The  up¬ 
ward  growth  continues,  but  a  good  share  of  this  is 
at  the  expense  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stalks,  which 
are  robbed  of  their  nutriment,  and  become  hollow 
or  “piped.”  In  our  method,  followed  by  all  ex¬ 
cept  the  few  who  adhere  to  old  ways,  the  celery 
stalks  are  first  allowed  to  make  a  strong,  healthy, 
and  solid  growth.  When  the  growing  season  is 
about  over,  these  stalks  are  earthed  up  and,  being 
excluded  from  light,  they  become  perfectly 
blanched,  and  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  de¬ 
prived  of  their  green  color,  they  also  lose  their 
strong  flavor,  and  we  have  the  perfect  solid  pro¬ 
duct  of  a  mild  flavor,  and  so  much  superior  to  the 
common  kind,  that  our  friend  supposed  it  to  be  a 
peculiar  American  variety. 


Tlie  New  York  Horticultural  Society.— 

There  are  two  Societies  in  this  country  that  do  not 
believe  in  delay  in  their  publications.  One  of  these 
is  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Western  N.  Y.  This, 
though  it  holds  but  yearly  meetings,  issues  a  full 
report  shortly  after  the  session  is  over,  and  while 
the  matter  is  still  fresh.  The  New  York  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society  holds  monthly  meetings,  and  instead 
of  waiting  to  give  a  voluminous  “  Yearly  Report,” 
in  its  announcement  for  each  meeting  publishes 
what  was  done  at  the  meeting  of  the  preceding 
month.  We  thus  have  not  only  an  account  of  the 
exhibits,  and  the  awards  of  prizes,  but  when  an 
essay  has  been  read  before  the  Society,  that  is  given 
in  full.  As  a  consequence,  when  Peter  Henderson, 
E.  P.  Roe,  Samuel  Parsons,  or  any  other  member, 
reads  a  paper,  those  who  were  not  present  are  en¬ 
abled  to  know  very  soon  after,  what  was  said,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  usual  waiting  well  into  the  next  year 
for  the  information.  We  do  not  know  how  those 
who  are  not  members,  can  get  these  interesting  re¬ 
ports,  but  the  energetic  Secretary,  Mr.  James  Murk- 
land,  No.  12  Cortlandt  St.  will  inform  them.  This 
Society  needs  more  than  anything  else  a  proper 
abiding  place — a  hall,  and  we  are  assured  that  that 
will  come  in  the  near  future. 


American  Apples  In  England.— Messrs. 
Materne  &  Mayer,  who  last  year  kept  us  advised  of 
the  apple  market  abroad,  inform  us  that  the  ex¬ 
portation  is,  at  this  season,  already  active.  On  Sept. 
29th,  the  sales  at  Liverpool  amounted  to  4,000  bar¬ 
rels,  and  that  ou  account  of  heavy  arrivals  the 
market  has  a  downward  tendency.  On  that  date 
sound  fruit  sold  a6  follows :  Baldwins  12 — 17s, 
Greenings,  10 — 14s, .  N.  Spy,  13 — 15s,  King  of  Tomp. 
Co.,  16 — 21s,  Fall  Pippins,  8— 12s.  European  cor¬ 
respondents  advise  caution  in  shipping  Fall  Pip¬ 
pins,  no  doubt  because  they  decay  very  quickly. 


The  Agriculturist  In  Tasmania.— In  a 

speech  before  the  Agricultural  and  Pastoral  Society 
of  Tasmania,  Sir  Henry  Lefroy,  Governor  of  the 
Colony,  is  reported  as  saying  :  “He  did  not  think 
that  all  was  done  here  to  develop  agriculture  that 
might  be  done,  and  especially  referred  to  the  de¬ 


sirability  of  the  Society  disseminating  knowledge 
by  means  of  some  such  excellent  publication  as 
the  American  Agriculturist."— His  Excellency  was 
afterwards  informed  that  the  American  Agriculturist 
had  already  a  large  circulation  in  the  colony,  a 
statement  that  our  subscription  books  will  amply 
substantiate.  By  the  way,  we  may  say  that  we 
receive  complaints  of  the  large  price  charged  by 
the  news  dealers  for  this  Journal.  The  remedy  for 
this  is  for  our  Tasmanian  friends  to  form  clubs  and 
send  subscriptions  directly  to  this  office. 


Poultry  Notes. — Many  persons  let  their  poul¬ 
try  roost  on  trees  during  the  summer  months.  This 
is  well,  if  care  is  taken  to  get  the  birds  securely 
housed  before  severe  weather  sets  in.  If  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  out-doors  amidst  frost,  sleet, 
snow,  cold  rains,  and  howling,  bitter  winds,  they 
will  suffer  greatly ;  their  combs  and  wattles  will 
freeze  and  many  will  sicken  and  die  from  exposure. 
There  should  be  a  good  supply  of  gravel,  shells, 
road  dust,  etc.,  put  away  as  “poultry  supplies,” 
to  be  used  during  the  time  that  fowls  have  to  be 
confined  to  close  quarters.  Poultry,  like  other  live 
stock,  pays  if  properly  cared  for.  Both  profit  and 
humanity  demand  of  us  good  care  for  our  fowls  as 
of  all  other  stock.  J.  R.  B. 


Privy  Contents.— P.  Richmond  complains  of 
the  unpleasant  task  of  emptying  the  vaults,  and 
asks  what  can  be  done  to  make  the  operation  less 
offensive  to  the  neighborhood.  A  historian  of  Ire¬ 
land  had  a  chapter  on  snakes.  It  read  “  There  are 
no  snakes  in  Ireland.”  A  history  of  our  friend’s 
village  should  read,  “  We  have  no  privy  vaults  to 
be  emptied.”  We  have  again  and  again  shown 
how  easy  it  is  to  make  an  earth  closet,  and  have 
described  its  advantages.  It  is  a  daily  comfort,  and 
all  trouble  with  the  contents  of  the  vault  is  avoided. 
The  value  of  earth-closet  manure  is  less  than  it  was 
at  one  time  supposed  to  be,  though  it  has  a  value, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  comfort  it  is  better 
to  look  to  some  other  source  for  fertilizers.  Tbe 
liquid  contents  of  the  vault  may  be  mixed  with 
dry  earth,  and  as  they  are  removed,  placed  where 
they  can  be  covered  with  dry  earth.  Then  fill  up 
the  vault  and  contrive  some  form  of  an  earth 
closet,  of  which  we  have  given  several  descriptions 
in  former  volumes.  The  ordinary  village  vault  and 
its  attendant  discomforts  should  be  abolished. 


Rhubarb  Culture. — “  A.  S.,”  Coulterville,  Ill. 
We  do  not  understand  your  want  of  success.  We 
have  a  bed  that  was  put  out  10  or  12  years  ago  ;  this, 
with  an  annual  manuring,  yields  so  abundantly  that 
we  have  not  cared  to  make  a  new  bed.  Pieces  of 
old  roots,  with  a  bud  to  each,  are  set  in  highly 
manured  soil,  four  feet  apart  each  way.  The  plant 
starts  so  early  in  the  spring  that  it  is  well  to  make 
the  planting  in  autumn.  An  old  root,  or  clump  of 
roots,  will  divide  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are 
buds.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  plants 
need  to  be  re-set  every  three  years.  Besides  our 
own,  we  know  of  a  plantation — that  yields  well, 
that  has  been  out  about  20  years.  Each  fall  a 
heavy  dressing  of  manure  should  be  put  on,  and 
this  should  be  forked  in  when  the  soil  is  dry  enough 
in  spring.  During  the  summer  cut  away  the  flower 
stalks  as  fast  as  they  show  themselves.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  you  have  a  poor  kind.  The  “Linnaeus” 
is  as  good  as  any  ;  roots  of  this  may  be  had  at  the 
nurseries  ;  or  as  it  comes  true  enough  for  family 
use  from  the  seed,  a  sowing  may  be  made  in  the 
spring  to  get  young  plants,  which,  when  two 
years  old,  may  be  set  in  a  highly-manured  bed. 


leaves  from  the  Woods  make  the  very  best 
of  litter ;  they  absorb  a  great  amount  of  liquid 
fertilizers,  and  furnish  in  themselves  large  per 
cents  of  potash  and  other  valuable  manurial  con¬ 
stituents.  Fallen  leaves,  when  burned,  give  four 
or  five  times  as  much  ashes  as  the  hard  wood  of 
the  tree  which  bore  them.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  nitrogen  compounds  that  are  not  burned  away 
when  the  leaves  are  used  as  a  litter.  The  richness 
of  the  surface  soil  in  the  woods  is  due  to  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  leaves  from  year  to  year,  which 
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there  decay  and  leave  the  fertilizing  elements  that 
the  leaves  contained.  A  good  gardener  knows  the 
virtues  of  woods’  earth  and  uses  it  largely  in  his 
work.  Gather  the  forest  leaves  and  use  them  as  a 
litter,  and  gain  a  double  end— a  neat  absorbent,  and 
a  valuable  fertilizer. 


27,382,000  bushels  ;  of  Rye,  901,850  bushels ;  of  Barley, 
1,393,000  bushels,  and  of  Oats,  6,468,000  bushels,  against 
at  the  same  time  a  year  ago,  an  aggregate  of  14,360,800 
bushels  Wheat,  19,812,000  bushels  Corn,  664,850  bushels 
Rye,  1,705,300  bushels  Barley,  and  2,541,900  bushels  Oats. 

The  unprecedented  aggregate  of  Corn  is  the  remarkable 
feature  of  the  latest  exhibit.  This  aggregate  is  equal  to 
nearly  32  times  the  average  weekly  exports  of  Corn  from 


44  Cultivation  of  Grasses  and  Forage 

Plants  at  tlie  South.”—  Last  month,  p.  422,  we 
noticed  that  a  new  and  revised  edition  of  this  useful 
pamphlet  had  been  published.  As  there  was  nothing  to 
indicate  that  it  would  not  be  sold  as  formerly,  we  gave 
the  price  at  25c.  We  have  since  learned  that  the  price  of 
the  new  edition  will  be  30  cents.  A  fact  which  those 
who  order  the  work  will  please  observe. 


OTHER  JOURNALS 


Combined  with  the 


American  Agriculturist, 

AT  REDUCED  COST. 

In  response  to  very  many  requests  from  our  Readers, 
we  have  arranged  to  supply  some  Leading  Weekly 
Journals,  and  Monthly  Magazines,  at  the  rates  below. 
The  other  journals  will  be  sent  one  full  year  from  any  de¬ 
sired  date,  and  the  American  Agriculturist  for  1882,  (and 
to  new  subscribers  include  without  charge  the  numbers 
for  1881  which  are  issued  after  the  subscriptions  arrive.) 

N.  B.— All  subscriptions  for  other  Journals  will  be 
promptly  sent  to  their  Publishers,  and  all  communica¬ 
tions  about  change  of  P.  O.  address,  missing  numbers, 
etc.,  must  be  sent  direct  to  them.  The  combined 

prices  named  below,  do  not  apply  to  subscribers  sent 
for  our  premiums.  Fifty  cents  must  be  added  to  the  to¬ 
tal  Club  rate  if  the  name  goes  into  our  premium  lists. 

Regular  Price  We  supply 
American  Agriculturist  of  the  two.  |  both  for 

with  N.  Y.  Weekly  Tribune . $3.50 . $2.30 

“  N.  Y.  Semi-Weekly  Tribune .  4.50 .  3.20 

“  N.  Y.  Weekly  Times . 2.50 .  2.15 

“  N.  Y.  Semi-Weekly  Times .  4.50 .  3.60 

“  N.  Y.  Weekly  World .  2.50 .  2.15 

“  N.  Y.  Weekly  Sun .  2.50 . 2.15 

“  Scientific  American .  4.70 .  3.95 

“  Century  (Scribner’s  Monthly) _  5.50 . 4.65 

“  Scribner’s  St.  Nicholas .  4.50 .  3.75 

“  Demorest’s  Monthly . 4.50 .  3.75 

“  Harper’s  Monthly .  5.50 .  4.65 

“  Harper's  Weekly .  5.50 . 4.65 

“  Harper’s  Bazar  .  5.50 .  4.65 

“  Atlantic  Monthly .  5.50 .  4.65 

“  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Journal .  2.50  2.15 

“  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Argus .  2.50 .  2.15 

“  Boston  (Mass.)  Journal .  3.00 .  2.40 

“  Boston  Weekly  Globe .  2.50 .  2.15 

“  Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican _  3.00 .  2.50 

“  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union .  3.00 .  2.40 

“  Mirror  &  Farmer,  Manchester, N.H.  2.50 .  1.95 

“  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press .  3.50 .  2.50 

“  Hartford  (Ct.)  Courant .  3.50 .  2.60 

“  True  American,  Trenton,  N.  J _ 3.00 .  2.25 

“  Philadelphia  Press .  2.75 . 2.20 

“  Philadelphia  Times .  3.50 .  2.60 

“  Pittsburg  Dispatch .  3.00 .  2.30 

“  Wheeling  (W.  Ya.)  Intelligencer..  3.00 .  2.00 

“  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution .  3.00. .  2.30 

“  Savannah  (Ga.)  News .  3.50 .  2.75 

“  Cincinnati  (O.)  Commercial .  2.50 .  2.15 

“  Cincinnati  Times .  2.50 .  2.10 

“  Toledo  (O.)  Blade . 3.50 .  2.50 

“  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal. .  3.00 .  2.40 

“  State  Journal,  Indianapolis,  Ind. .  2.50 .  2.15 

“  State  Sentinel,  Indianapolis,  Ind..  2.50 .  2.25 

“  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press .  3.50 . 2.50 

“  Detroit  (Mich.)  Post  and  Tribune.  3.00 .  2.55 

“  Chicago  (HI.)  Inter-Ocean .  2.65 .  2.25 

“  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune .  3.00 .  2.30 

“  Pioneer  Press,  St.  Paul . 2.65 .  2.25 

“  State  Register,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  3.00 .  2.25 

“  Burlington,  (la.)  Hawkeye.. . 3.50 .  2.55 

“  Lawrence  (Kansas)  Tribune .  3.00 .  2.30 

“  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Times. . 3.00 .  2.30 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

New  York,  October  7,  1881. 

Very  excited  markets  have  been  the  rule,  during  the 
month,  for  most  kinds  of  Produce,  on  unusually  exten¬ 
sive  dealings  in  the  speculative  favorites  of  No.  2  Red 
Wheat,  No.  2  Corn,  and  No.  2  Oats,  which  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  materially,  chiefly  through  speculative  influ- 


the  Atlantic  sea-boar(L— or,  on  this  basis,  equal  to  eight 
months’  shipments.  The  amounts  of  Wheat  and  Corn  in 
store  at  New  York  alone,  at  the  latest  dates,  were  respec¬ 
tively,  4,933,900,  and  5,188,300  bushels;  of  Oats,  the  ag¬ 
gregate  was  2,307,000  bushels.  New  York  has  received, 
since  Jan.  1st,  36,518,600  bushels  Wheat,  37,335,800  bus. 
Corn,  3,590,500  bushels  Oats,  and  4,197,100  bbls.  Flour. 
It  has  exported  in  the  same  time,  34,979,600  bushels 
Wheat,  25,378,600  bushels  Corn,  and3,667,000  bbls.  Flour. 
The  deliveries  by  Canal  at  Albany,  this  season,  have 
been  of  Wheat,  10,953,500  bushels,  and  of  Corn,  13,636,000 
bushels,  against,  in  the  same  season  of  1880,  to  the  same 
date,  21,219,700  bushels  Wheat,  and  27,604,600  bushels 
Corn.  The  grand  aggregate  of  Wheat  in  sight— in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  on  passage  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Continent— is  now  40,587,000  bushels, 
and  of  Corn,  29,564,700  bushels,  against  30,770,650  bushels 
Wheat,  and  25,742,800  bushels  Com,  same  time  last  year. 

In  the  face  of  these  enormous  totals,  the  prevalent 
rampant  speculation  in  this  country  keeps  prices  rela¬ 
tively  much  higher  here  than  in  Western  Europe,  and 
thus,  while  arresting  exports  from  our  surplus  stocks, 
contributes  to  make  a  profitable  market  for  other  sources 
of  supply,  to  the  serious  ultimate  detriment  of  our  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  very  probable  derangement  and  injury  of  all 
our  industrial  interests.  Toward  the  close,  prices  of 
Breadstufi’s  and  Provisions  developed  more  or  less  of 
weakness  and  irregularity,  and  many  operators  seemed 
apprehensive  of  the  general  position,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  hardening  course  of  the  money  market,  as 
against  borrowers,  especially  of  the  speculative  class. 
Cotton  also  left  off  heavily.  Wool  met  with  a  fair  de¬ 
mand  and  gained  in  price.  Tobacco  attracted  less  at¬ 
tention;  Western  Leaf  closed  easier;  Seed  Leaf,  how¬ 
ever,  ruling  strong.  Hops  have  been,  in  much  better 
request,  and  have  been  advanced  about  2c.  3c.  per  lb. 

Late  English  crop  roports  were  of  an  unfavorable  tenor. 
Seeds  have  been  ruling  lower,  on  a  restricted  business. 


Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent),  per  11) .  7K@8>£c. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (potash  44  per  cent),  per  lb. .  3X@4  c. 

do.  do.  (potash  27M  per  cent,  per  lb..  lp2@l^c. 
German  Potash  Salts  (potash  12  to  15  p.  c.),  p.  ton.$12.00@15.00 
Muriate  of  Potash  (notash  50  per  cent) ,  per  lb,. . .  2M©2%c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  4@4>£c. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent),  per  lb .  5X@6c. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  per  cent),  per  ton . $55.00@60.00 

No.  1  Peruv.  Guano, guaranteed,  $  ton, .  60.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  per  ton .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Co.,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone .  45.00 

Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils),  per  1.000  lbs .  26.00 

do.  do.  do.  (light  soils),  per  1,000  lbs .  26.50 

do.  do.  do.  “A”  Brand  (wheat),  1,000  lbs.  21.00 

do.  Tobacco  do.  do .  53.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  per  ton .  37.00 

do.  Pure  Raw  Bone,  per  ton .  38.00 

Matfleld  Fertilizer,  No.  1 .  45.00 

do.  do.  No.  2.....  : . .  30.00 

Homestead  Superphosphate,  per  ton .  40.00 

do.  Tobacco  Grower,  per  ton .  60.00 

Banner  Raw  Bone  Flour,  per  ton .  45.00 

Bowker’s  Wheat  Phosphate,  per  ton .  40.00 

do.  Acid  Phosphate,  per  ton .  25,00 

do.  Soluble  Bone,  per  ton .  35.00 

do.  Grain  Phosphate,  per  ton . 40.00 

do.  Hill  and  Drill  Phosphate,  per  ton . 45.00 

Stockbridge  Corn  manure,  per  ton  .  50.00 

do.  Potato  manure,  per  ton . 50.00 

Stockbridge  Rye  Manure,  per  ton .  45.00 

do.  Wheat  Manure,  per  ton .  45.00 

do.  Seeding  Down  Manure,  per  ton .  40.00 

Walton,  Wluinn  &  Co.’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton..  40.00 
Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.C0 


Paint  for  the  Million. — It  has  given  us 
pleasure  in  past  years,  to  warmly  commend  to  our 
readers  the  Asbestos  Liquid  Paints,  which  the 
manufacturers  claim  “are  the  purest,  finest,  richest, 
and  most  durable.”  It  will  be  seen  on  another 
page,  that  H.  W.  Johns’  M’f’g  Co.  make  a  special 
inducement  between  now  and  the  1st  of  December 
for  those  who  may  desire  to  test  the  “  Asbestos.” 


SEATTY 

ORGANS  &  PIANOS. 


«S“BEATTY’S  FACTORY, 

RAILROAD  AVE.,  &  BEATTY  ST., 

Washington,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 
Over  THREE  ACRES  OF 
SPACE.  Largest  Works  in  the 
World  that  ship  products  di¬ 
rect  from  Factory.  


BEATTY’S  ORGANS. 

Church,  Chapel  &  Parlor, 
*30  to  *1000,2  to  82  stops. 
Have  you  seen  “  Beatty’s 
Best”  Parlor  Organ!  Price 
only  $107.75 
.JL  Chapel  Or- 

« — Bracg  gans.g97.75 

IKS.’  UE3J!  TIIE  "LON- 
DON,” 

BISstops 
5  full 
sets  of 
Reeds, 
ONLY 
$65. 
THE 
PARIS 

$85.  Other  desirable  new 
styles  now  ready.c0g 


now 

offered 

i'OIi 


VISITORS 

Are  Always  Welcome  I 


SQUARE  ©RAND  PIANO,  New  Style,  No.  2,200 
7X  Octaves,  Elegant  Rosewood  Case,  Rich  Mouldings, 
double  extra  Wrest  Plank,  Carved  Legs  and  Lyre, 
Grand  French  Action,  Best  Iron  Frame,  all  improve, 
ments  complete,  with  stool,  AOAA  ITt 
book  and  cover,  only,  A  9  m 

BSpPIANOS,  Grand,  Square  &  Upright,  $135  to 
$1,600.  New  7  Octave  Rosewood  Square  Pianos, 
$145;  Elegant  Rosewood  Upright,  $173.75.  ggp-OTHER 
OFFERS.  Send  for  full  particulars,  list  of  Testimonials, 
etc.  SEE  BEATTY’S  QUARTERLY. 

tj® Jllustrated  Catalogue.  Free. 

Address,  Daniel  F,  Beatty,  ■Washington,  New  Jersey. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


I  IBM 


x  '^ou.  mant  to  tuy 
(Clothing  fir  Men  orBcys 
either  ready- nmde  or  made 
to  order;  do  not  Fail  to 
fir  our  Ca.talog'ue 


send 


“FOREST  ANB  STREAM.” 

The  American  Sportsman’s  Journal. 


ences,  which  have  been  dominant  throughout  the  inte¬ 
rior,  as  well  as  here,  to  the  almost  complete  prostration 
of  the  export  and  legitimate  home-trade  interests. 
Wide  and  sharp  fluctuations  have  occurred  in  prices,  as 
the  conflicting  speculative  elements— bull  and  bear,  of 
which  so  full  and  explicit  an  account  was  recently  given 
by  the  Editor  in  Chief  of  the  American  Agriculturist — 
gained  or  lost  control,  even  momentarily.  On  the  first 
of  October,  the  deliveries  of  Grain  on  speculative  con¬ 
tracts  were  of  enormous  proportions,  especially  at  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York,  but  seemed  to  find  protection,  and 
thus  failed  to  lead  to  marked  changes  in  values.  The 
supplies  of  Grain  continue  to  accumulate,  under  the  for¬ 
midable  speculative  restrictions  to  the  export  trade. . . . 
The  visible  supplies  of  Wheat — embracing  the  hoards  at 
lake  ports,  in  transit,  and  on  the  seaboard— at  latest 
dates,  embraced  about  19,494,350  bushels :  of  Corn, 


Out  of  the  Ashes.—  We  have  received  an  ilhis 
trated  circular  from  Mr.  D.  F.  Beatty,  the  famous 
manufacturer  of  Organs  and  Pianos,  in  which  he 
says :  “  My  factory  some  time  ago  was  destroyed 
by  fire,  but  ere  the  embers  had  ceased  to  smoke,  it 
began  like  the  fabled  Phoenix  of  old,  to  rise  again 
from  its  ashes.”  He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
public  can  order  organs  and  pianos  from  him  for 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s  presents,  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  The  wonderful  skill  and 
energy  which  Mr.  Beatty  has  displayed  under  try¬ 
ing  circumstances  shows  that  he  is  a  typical 
American,  and  will  command  the  sympathy  of  his 
countrymen  who  admire  push  and  pluck. 


DEVOTED  TO 

NATURAL  HISTORY, 

FISH  CTT/TERE, 

FSSHIYCJ. 

SHOOTING, 

THE  ¥>©«, 

THE  RIFLE, 

Ami  YACHTSA’G. 


Discusses  Questions  of  Life  Interest  to  every 
Farmer  in  America, 

Send  for  a  Sample  Copy. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO., 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

t  a  ivrnn  i  steam  e\- 

ItIAIM  JL  GINES  and 

ON  MACHINE  Co.,  923  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


LITTLE 

Boilers.  MADISC 
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Sportsmens’  Department, 


To  meet  the  wishes  and  constant  inquiries  from  our 
readers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  we  have  a  Depart¬ 
ment  specially  devoted  to  supplying  whatever  may  be 
desired,  in  the  way  of  good  GUNS,  etc.,  of  any  and  all 
kinds ;  Ammunition,  Equipments,  Fishing 
Tackle,  Stuffed  Birds,  etc.,  etc.  Information 
in  regard  to  all  these  matters  cheerfully  given. 

GUNS. 

Euglish  Double  Barrel  Muzzle-Loaders  of  all  styles, 
lengths,  and  bores,  from  $11.00  to  $23.00. 

English  and  American  Double  Barrel  Breech-Loaders, 
30  and  32  inches,  10  and  12  bore,  from  $20.00  upwards— of 
the  best  makers,  such  a  Colt,  Remington,  Parker,  Baker, 
Fox , Winchester,  Forehand  and  Wadsworth,  Scott,  Webley, 
Purdy,  Westley,  Richards,  Clabrougb,  Bonehill,  etc. 

Single  Barrel  Breech-Loaders.  —  Remington,  Forehand 
and  Wadsworth,  Richards,  etc.,  from  $14.00  upwards. 

RIFLES. 

Breech-Loading  Rifles,  repeating  and  single  shot,— Win¬ 
chester.  Remington,  Sharpe,  Ballard,  Maynard,  Marlin, 
Wesson,  Smith  &  Wesson,  Stephens,  etc. 

PISTOLS. 

Revolvers,  all  makes,  styles,  and  calibers,  from  $1.25  for 
22  cal.  Nickle-plated  7-shot,  and  $2.50  for  32  cal.  Nickle-plated 
5-shot,  up  to  the  most  expensive  Colts,  Smith  &  Wesson, 
Forehand  &  Wadsworth,  Standard,  Hood,  etc. 

Ammunition  of  every  description. 

Fishing  Tackle. 

Mounted  Birds  and  Animals,  in  great  variety. 

N.B8.  -Nothing  is  allowed  to  leave  the  establishment 
without  being  carefully  examined  and  approved  by  compe¬ 
tent  persons. 

All  articles  are  bought  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  the  best 
that  the  price  will  allow. 

«USf  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Illustrated  Sportsman’s  Catalogue  of  Books,  etc., 
mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  two  3-cent  stamps. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

751  Broadway,  New  York 
(Opposite  Astor  Place.) 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

EDWARD  EGGLESTON’S  NOTILS. 

Uniformly  Bound  in  One  Set. 

FIVE  VOLUMES. 

The  chief  critical  authorities  have  awarded  to  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Eggleston  a  very  high  place  as  a  writer  of  genuine 
American  fiction,  and  the  immense  sale  of  his  works  is 
the  best  evidence  of  their  popularity.  A  new  edition  of 
these  works  is  now  issued,  designed  to  meet  an  often 
expressed  wish  that  they  could  be  obtained  in  uniform 
style,  in  sets.  They  are  bound  attractively  and  uniform¬ 
ly,  in  five  volumes,  as  follows  : 

THE  HOOSIER  SCHOOLMASTER.  Finely 
illustrated,  with  twelve  full-page  engravings,  and 
numerous  other  cuts.  Price  $1.25. 

The  end  of  the  won  lb.  with 

thirty-two  illustrations.  Price  $1.50. 

HSMHE  MYSTERY  OF  METROPOLIS 

K  VILLE.  Finely  Illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

poxv.  A  TALE  OF  INDIANA  LIFE.  HAND- 
H-ft  somely  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

The  circuit  rider,  a  tale,  hand- 

somely  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

Price  of  the  Set,  Complete,  $7. *25. 

ORANGE  JUDD  00,,  Publishers, 
751  Broadway,  S^ew  York. 
Sportsman's  Companion. 

Gives  outlines  of  near, 
ly  two  hundred 
Different  Works 
on  Out-Door  Sports 
and  Pastimes.  Con¬ 
tains  nearly  One 
Hundred  Spirit¬ 
ed  Illustrations 
of  Horses,  Dogs,  Mali, 
Birds,  and  Wild  Game 
generally  —  drawn 
from  life.  Elegantly 
printed,  tinted  paper. 
Sent  post-paid 
on  receipt  of  two 
3-eent  stamps, 
ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 
Publishers  of  all  Works  on  Field  Sports, 

Broadway,  New  York. 


“A  BOOK  THAT  EVERY  COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN  NEEDS.” 

DOWNING’S  SELECTED  FRUITS. 

Containing  only  the  best  Varieties  and  such  as  have  been 
carefully  tested— fully  described  and  including  directions 
for  their  Culture,  Propagation,  and  Management  in  the 
Garden  and  Orchard,  with  a  Guide  to  the  selection  of  Fruits, 
with  reference  to  the  Time  of  Rinening.  Illustrated  with 
upwards  of  four  hundred  outlines  of  Apples,  Cherries, 
Grapes,  Plums,  Pears,  etc.  Selected  from  Downing’s  large 
and  complete  work.  By  CHARLES  DOWNING.  1  Vol., 
12mo.  Price,  prepaid  by  mail,  $1.50,  Published  and  for  sale 
by  JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  15  Astor  Place,  New  York. 

SOMETHING  NEW  FOR  AGENTS. 

RAMBLES  Ooiinti'y. 

A  new,  fascinating,  and  exceedingly  instructive  Geo¬ 
graphical  Game,  that  entertains  Doth  old  and  young. 

Agents  Wanted,  Ladies  or  Gentlemen, 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  orders  for  Christmas  Delivery, 
send  for  description  and  liberal  terms.  Address 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO..  Hartford,  Ct. 

A  Book  of  Rare  Originality,  entitled 

PRACTICAL  LIFE 

The  great  problem  solved.  The  individual  carefully  con. 
sidered  from  the  age  of  responsibility  up  t-o  maturity, in  re¬ 
gard  to  Education,  Home,  Society,  Etiquette, 
Amusements,  Dress.  Love,  Marriage.  Busi¬ 
ness,  &C.  Hoio  Bread-Eaters  are  to  be  Bread-Winners, 

The  volume  abounds  in  striking  thoughts,  rare  information 
and  intense  common-sense.  Full-page  colored  plates— each 
ONE  A  GEM.  Agents  Ranted  Everywhere, 

Send  for  circular. Tull  description,  terms.  &c..  address. 

.1.  O.  MeSUItWY  &  CO.,  Phlladelohia.  Pa 

"CITY?  Crp  CATALOGUE,  just  issued  by  ESTES  & 
-®-  -®--CIk5  A  LAURIAT,  301-305  Washington  Street  “  op- 
OLD  posite  old  South,”  Boston.  Illustrated, 
/  \  <r A  ~¥7~  Standard,  and  Rare  Books  at  very  low 
Jj\  f  VF  Iy.  prices.  Free  to  any  address.  Send  postal. 

Farmers  a™  SVlaH.f  ^gMANNING’S 

$25  to  $50  per  week  selling  aiaaii’ii’aa'iw  hj 

ILLUSTRATED  STOCK  BOOK. 

Over  I. OOO  PAGES,  and  400  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

If  vou  want  profitable  work,  send  at  once  for  particulars. 
C.  R.  BLACKALL  &  CO.,  25  Great  Jones  St.,  New  York. 

4  "iy  't'i " PAG Ks" "t U  ST  C  lorl,$T.'ool-,STobDTRT"s 

u  £  1 1  MUSICAL  LIBRARY ,  containing  gems  of  the  best 
American  and  foreign  authors.  New  Operas,  Songs,  Waltzes, 
Polkas,  Quadrilles,  Fantasies,  etc.,  etc.  Send  ten  cents  in 
stamps  for  complete  catalogue  and  specimen  number  to  J. 
M.  STODDART,  No.  16  East  14th  St.,  New  York. _ 

YLG-EUNTTSS  !  AGENTS  l 

THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

A  true  Story,  wild  and  sad,  by  the 
noted  author  and  poet,  Joaquin  Mil¬ 
ler.  This  book,  filled  with  romance 
and  adventure,  is  fascinating  as 
a  novel,  and  pronounced  by  all  to  be 

The  Greatest  Indian  Story  of  the  Age. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  to  sell  this  work.  Send 
for  circulars  and  see  our  extra  inducements.  Address 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


place  to  secure  a  sound  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  or  Spencerian  Penmanship  is  at  the 
SPENCERIAN  COLLEGE,  CLEVE- 
LAND,  O. 


Bookwalter  Engine. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  at  the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power _ $240.00 

4K  “  ....  280.00 

OK  “  “  ....  335.00 

8 K  ‘  “  ....  440.00 

ttarrut  on  Cars  at  Springfield, Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  110  Liberty  St,,  New  York  City. 


t*  MADISON  SEWING  MACHINE  has 
flf  Ikw  »3  jp0  cquAli™Ci.r.cular?  free*  Madison  Machine 


923  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


H.  King, 

,,  111  Chambers 
,  T.  Street, 
New  York 
City. 


Marshall’s 
All  Cast 
Steel. 

4GoldMed-1 

ALS  AWARD¬ 
ED. 

These  Shears  retain  an  EDGE  LONGER  and  better  than 
any  in  the  market. 

One  pair  has  sheared  400  Sheep  with  one  sharpening. 
Bo^s  and  bends  all  of  one  piece,  and  not  liable  to  break. 

BA  RGAINS. — “  Model”  Printing  Press  and  outfit,  com¬ 
plete  for  $20 ;  self-inking  “Pearl”  press,  6x10  in.  Inside  of 
chase,  $25;  self-inking  Model  press,  6x10,  $35;  other  presses. 
Send  stamp  for  catalogue  of  Type  and  Printing  Material  for 
sale  at  sacrifice.  C.F.Githens,144  N.  7th  St,,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Hardy  Perennial  Plants 

Are  Increasing  in  popularity  because  they  are 
Hardy,  their  roots  living  through  the  winter— and 
Perennial,  appearing  year  after  year  in  the  same  place. 
They  include  the  most  beautiful  kinds  that  bloom  all 
through  the  season,  from  earliest  spring  to  latest  fall. 

Autumn  is  in  many  cases  the  best  season  for  setting  out 
these  plants. 

Send  for  free  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  largest  collec¬ 
tion  in  tlie  Country— including  Hardy  Climbers,  Flowering 
Shrubs.Lilies, Phloxes,  Ferns,  etc.  Also  choice  native  plants, 
WOOLSON  &  CO.  Box  180,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


ON  TRIAL ! 

THE  WEEKLY  INTER-OCEAN  is  now  of¬ 
fered  to  new  Subscribers  at  the  low  Rate  of 
25  CTS.  FOR  THREE  MONTHS. 

THE  INTER-OCEAN  IS  THE  BEST  FAM¬ 
ILY  NEWSPAPER  published  in  the  country 
and  lias  the  largest  circulation  of  any  pub¬ 
lication  west  of  New  York.  IT  PAID 
SI 7, 342.04  POSTAGE  ON  CIRCULATION 
IN  1880. 

It  is  the  REPRESENTATIVE  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  of  the  Northwest.  It  is  an  able  exponent 
of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party  but 
is  not  foolishly  partizan. 

It  publishes  the  BEST  STORIES  and  has 
the  BEST  CORRESPONDENTS  both  in  this 
country  and  Europe.  It  pleases  and  interests 
and  is  popular  with  the  GIRLS  AND  BOYS 
AS  WELL  AS  THEIR  PARENTS. 

Address  The  Inter-Ocean,  Chicago, 

o  A  Five  Cent  Stamp,  3 

_ I  will  secure  17  pages  of  New  Music,  10  pages  r- 

of  Musical  News  and  Instruction,  a  full  page  I 
Lithograph  Portrait  of  some  musical  celebrity,  and  — 
much  valuable  information.  Send  stamp  to 

LL.  WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.  ^ 

“EVERY  FARMER  AND  CATTLE  GROWER 
SHOULD  OWN  AND  CONSULT” 

THE  MANUAL  OF  CATTLE  FEEDING. 

Containing  the  Laws  of  Animal  Nutrition :  the  Feeding 
Stuff ;  the  Feeding  of  Farm  Animals,  whether  for  Fatten¬ 
ing,  for  Milk,  for  Working  or  Growing  Animals. 
By  H.  P.  ARMSBY,  Chemist  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Exneriment  Station.  With  plates.  12mo,  cloth.  Price  pre- 
paid  by  mail,  $2.50.  ALSO  : 

STEEL  on  the  DISEASES  of  the  OX. 

Being- A  TREATISE  on  the  DISEASES  of  the 
OX,  or  A  MANUAL  of  Bovine  Pathology,  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  all  diseases  peculiar  to  these  Animals,  young  and 
mature,  and  method  of  treatment.  By  JOHN  HENRY 
STEEL,  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  College  of  London.  8vo. 
Price,  prepaid  by  mail,  $6.00.  Published  and  for  sale  by 
JOHN  WILEY  &  SONS,  15  Astor  Place,  New  York. 


Neatly  Printed 
in  Fancy  Type 
on  70  Beauti- 


YOUR  NAME 

ful  all  New  Style  Chromo  Cards,  10  ets.  On  50  ail 
Chromo  Cards,  Imported  Designs,  (no  two  alike).  Warranted 
to  be  the  Finest  Designs  published.  Sent  by  return  mail  for 
10c.  Game  of  Authors,  18c.  Wheel  of  Fortune  Cards,  25c. 
Blank  Cards  cheap.  U.  S.  CARD  FACTORY,  Clin- 
tonville,  Ct. 

1:a7'mi'V'YYTTT?  NAME  Printed  -with  new  copper 
A  1  |  JL  U  XA  plate  type,  on  70  New  and  Elegant 
»  Vr  Bouquet,  Scroll,  Bird,  and  Gold  Chromo  (  si, is. 
Style,  Beauty  and  Quality  can’t  be  beat  for  10c.  Samples  lti 
cents.  Address  G.  A.  SPRING,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

KiV  Lovely  Floral,  Motto,  Hand  and  Bouquet  Chromo 
f J  I  F  Cards,  beautiful  colors,  name  10c.  CHAS.  KA  Y, 

New  Haven,  Ct. 

OUll  NAME  Fnne,I/pri2,tei?  la  Fancy  Type  on  50 

vuaa  i!iiiuuaii  We-iv  g iyie  Chromo  Cards  [ 


l 


-  - [no  2 

alike!,  10c.  or  25  Extra  Large  Chromo  Cards,  ino 
2  alike], 10c.  Agents’  Large  Sample  Book,  40c.  35  Fun 
Cards  10c.  CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 

GILT  EDGE  AND  CHROMO  CARDS 

with  name,  10c.  Book  of  Samples,  25c. 

F.  M.  SHAW  &  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


40 


50 

50 


NEW  CH ROMOS,  no  two  alike,  with  name. 
10c ;  40  transparent,  10c. 

WISE  &  CO.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

Elegant  Chromo  Cards,  name  on,  10c.  10 
Packs  and  Agent’s  Sample  Book,  $1. 

STAR  CARD  CO.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 


CHROMO  CARD8  (perfect  beauties),  or  40 
Gilt  and  Bevel  Edge,  10c. 

E.  D.  GILBERT,  Higganum,  Ct. 

‘gold  a"nd  silver  C 1 1 1£ o m O  C 4  i{ DSL 

with  name,  10c.,  post-paid. 

_  G.  L  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

K  4V  ALL  CHROMO  CARDS,  New  Imported  styles, 
tf  Vr  name  in  fancy  Script  Type.  10  cents. 

CLINTON  &  CO.,  North  Haven,  Conn. 


70 

20 


Edge  &  Fancy  Cards 


pie 

T!5c. 


Star  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 


Ilf  Present.  A  gilt-bound  Floral  au- 

11  a  tograph  Album  only  15c.  47  select 

quotations  a  storypaper  &  elegant  sample  chromo  free 
.with  each.  G.  W.  Boceinsdes,  West  Haven,  Ct. 


40 


ELEGANT  New,  no  two  alike,  Chromo  Cards, 
name  on,  10  cents.  Warranted  best  pack  sold.  Agents 
Wanted.  L.  JONES  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


TA  YATTTVTtfi  TVn?"M  Who  wish  to  learn  steam  en- 
A  U  1  U  u  At  U  gineering.  Send  your  name, 

with  two  3c.  stamps,  to  F.  KEPPY,  engineer,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 


: 


DO  YOUR  OWH  PRINTING 

Presses  and  outfits  from  $3  to  $500 
Over  2,000  styles  of  type.  Catalogue  and 
reduced  price  list  free. 

M.  HOOTER,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


1881.] 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


505 


THE  CELEBRATED 

m  BOTTLES. 

PATENTED  MARCH  2$d,  1880. 

Nothing  hut  Glass  in 
Contact  with  the  Milk, 

Sniety  Shipping  Boxes. 
Quarts,  Pints,  %  Pint, 
Cream. 

Descriptive  circular  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

Warren  Glass  Works  Co.* * 

FAOTOKY . 

Cumberland,  Aid. 

44  Collgge  Place, 
New  York. 

Rectangular  and 
Square  BOX 

Cheapest  and  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  Level'  Butler 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 

_ _ I  AGENTS  wanted. 

CORNISH  &  CURTIS,  Fort.  Atkinson,  Wig. 

S ,  ATTENTION! 
The  Improved 

UK  SON  CHURN. 

2  m 

-H  S3 
<D 


HOUSEKEEPER 

The  file  fasloart! 

Is  Still  the  Best. 


Pd 


It  is  Warranted  to  be 
all  right.  You  run  no 
risk  in  buying  one. 

Send  for  Circulars  with  full 
details  of  either  or  both  these 
articles  to  the 
UNION  MANUF’G  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


THE  “LILLY” 

BUTTER-WORKER 

Sweeps  the  Field. 
Special  Premium  of  a  Silver 
Medal  at  late  Pennsylvania  State 
Fair.  First  Premium  at  the 
late  Connecticut  State  Fair,  aud 
at  Dairymen’s  and  County  Fairs 
innumerable. 

For  ease  and  thorough  work  it 
is  absolutely  unequaled. 
Circulars  free. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBELS, 

No.  310  Race  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

THE 


How  to  Breed,  Rear,  and  Care  for 
Song  and  Domestic  Birds, 

New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition. 

BY  D.  J.  BROWNE,  and  DR.  FULLER 
WALKER. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

This  valuable  and  important  little  work  for  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  keeping  of  Song-Birds,  lias  been 
revised  and  enlarged,  and  is  now  a  complete  manual 
npon  the  subject.  It  treats  of  the  best  known  and  most 
valuable  foreign  and  domestic  Birds  of  Song,  giving  full 
directions  for  their  care,  breeding,  domestication,  etc. 
The  diseases  of  birds  are  noted,  and  their  remedies 
given.  The  chapters  on  the  Canary  Bird,  Pigeon,  etc., 
are  very  full  and  complete.  All  who  own  valuable  birds, 
or  wish  to  do  so,  will  find  the  new  Fancier  indispensable. 
Price,  paper  coyer,  post-paid,  50  cents. 

ADDRESS 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO., 

Publishers  of  Rural  Books  and  Books  for  Sportsmen, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 

TlTTnin  Send  for  a  sample  copy  of 

HrafiN  THE  WEEKLY  BEE  JOURNAL, 
A/UAIMl  THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LE.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

•  Importer  of  Annatto  and  Dairy  Coloring. 


Novelty  Incubator. 

I  offer  this  as  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  best  Incubator  in 
the  market.  Costing  less  than  3  cts. 
perdayfor  oil.  Holds  100 Egg's, 

Price,  $30.00,  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment,  Also  Novelty  Hydro 
Mothers.  Prices,  $10.50  x 
$12.50.  Circulars  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars  on  application. 

A.  G.  ATItlNS,  Orange,  N.  J. 


U 


POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
$1.25  per  year.  Also  the  American 
Poultry  Yard ,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
inexistence,  $1.50 peryear.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 

OAA  ORIGINAL  GILMAN  PLYMOUTH 

ROCKS  for  sale.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

A.  LEIDA,  Delaware  Station,  New  Jersey. 

iil  A  AAA  Pair  for  Bronze  and  Nnrrogan- 
sett  Turkeys.  Hookertown  Brand.  Bred 
11  years  for  size  and  beauty.  20per  cent  discount  for  orders 
before  Nov.  1st.  Address,  W.  Clift,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

HIGH  CLASS  POULTRY  FOR  SALE. 

Chickens.  Turkeys.  Bantams,  etc.  Write  for  circular. 
(.2  pair  Yorkshire  Pigs,  pedigree,  $18  per  pair.) 

HOMER  H.  HEWITT,  Williamsburg,  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 

BLOODED  LIVE  STOCK. 

Now  on  hand  choice  Cot6woid  and  Southdown  Yearlings 
aud  Lambs.  Chester  White,  Yorkshire,  Berkshire,  Poland- 
China,  and  Jersey  Red  Pigs.  Also  a  fine  lot  of  genuine 
Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Pups.Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Address,  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

ESSEX  PIGS  A  Specialty, 

75  to  100  Pedigree  Pigs  for  delivery  in  June,  six 
weeks  to  two  months  old.  Write  for  prices. 

Also  Brown  Leghorn  (prize  winners )  EGGS,  <®  $1  per  doz., 
and  B.  B.  R.  G.  Bantam  Eggs  for  Hatching  (imported),  @ 
$1.50  per  doz.,  in  new  baskets.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

C’.  W.  CANFIELD,  Bradford  Co.,  Athens,  Pa. 

Q  phnf>  Weight  of  Two  Ohio  improved 

,’7J  CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS. 

LtJS.  1  Send  for  description  of  this  famous  breed ; 
also  cattle,  sheep,  and  fowls.  L.  B.  Silver,  Cleveland,  O. 

‘FoiHLEir'ASwJS,  ” 

Or  iLtoercieeii  Cattle.” 

FRANK  B.  REDFIELD,  of  Batavia,  New  York,  is  breed¬ 
ing  and  im  porting  these  famous  cattle. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

Registered 

JTEHSRY  BULLS. 

The  undersigned  offers  for  sale  two  yearling  JERSEY 
BULLS,  from  the  best  butter  Strains.  For  particulars 
apply  to  JAS.  C.  FARGO,  Irvington-on-Huason,  N.  Y. 

A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rcck  to tvls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
Leghorns,  another  on  Brown"  Leghorns, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 

~  REMEDIES  FOR 

HORSE  DISEASES, 

Prepared  by  PROF.  J,  A.  GOING, 

Veterinary  Editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

Going’s  Worm  Destroyer .^-Sure  Relief  from  Worms 
or  Bots. 

Going's  Tonic  Powder.— The  Best  Preparation  Known 
for  Improving  the  Horse’s  Condition.  Purifying  the  Blood, 
and  Imparting  to  its  Coat  a  Glossy,  Shining  Appearance. 

Going’s  Colic  Powder.— For  Colic,  Scouring  (Chronic 
or  Acute),  sr  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  The  Surest 
Remedy  known  to  Veterinary  Science. 

Going’s  Cough  Powder.  —  For  Cough,  Catarrh, 
Heaves,  or  Sore  Throat. 

These  remedies  are  each  put  up  in  tin  boxes,  and  will  keep 
for  an  indefinite  period.  They  will  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of 
charge,  on  receipt  of  $t  per  package.  Circulars  with  full 
directions  enclosed.  Address 

PROF.  J.  A.  GOING, 

P.  O.  Box,  938,  New  York  City. 

Prominent  Agencies.— Portland,  Me.,  James  Bailey 
&  Co.;  Providence,  R.  I.,  T.  W.  Rounds  &  Co.,  101  No.  Main 
St.;  Boston, Mass.,  G.  C.  Goodwin*  Co.,  38  Hanover  St.  ; 
Worcester,  Mass.,  R.  McAleer,  228  Main  St.:  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  M.  Gallagher,  15  No.  Ninth  St.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Lough- 
rey  &  Frew,  102  Wood  St.;  Baltimore,  Md.,  Coleman  &  Rog 
ers,  176  Baltimore  St.:  Richmond,  Va.,  S.  S.  Cottrell  &  Co. 
1,303  Main  St.;  Charleston,  S.  C.,  Chapeau  &  Heflrou  ;  Lou 
isville,  Ky.,  R.  E.  Miles,  52  W.  Main  St.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  A 
A.  Meliier,  709  Washington  Ave.;  Cleveland,  O.,  Dr.  F.  S. 
Slosson,  223  Superior  St.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Geo.  E.  McCulley 
and  J.  A  Taylor;  Chicago,  Ill.,  Van  Schaack,  Stevenson  * 
Co.,  also  S.  Taylor  &  Co.,  181  E.  Madison  St.;  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
Noyes  Bros.  &  Cutler  ;  Boise  City,  Idaho,  W.  H.  Nye  &  Co.; 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Main  &  Winchester,  214  Battery  St.; 
Pueblo,  Col..  A.  B.  <fc  H.  W.  Jones ;  New  Orleans,  La.,  A.  W. 
Jackson,  873  Magazine  St. 


[''HE  PEOPLE  HAVE  PROCLAIMED— 

l  THE  CLYDESDALE 

THE  KING  OF  DRAFT  HORSES. 


VOUNG 

’WELLINGTON.' 

N°f564-. 


POWELL  BROTHERS, 

Sprinqboro;  Crawford  Co.,  Pa.,  the  most  extensive  im¬ 
porters  in  America  of  CLYDESDALES,  the  best  breed  of 
Draft  Horses  in  the  World.  The  largest  and  finest  collection 
on  the  American  continent. 

Also  breeders  of  Trotting-Bred  Roadsters,  and  im- 
poriers  and  breeders  of  Holstein  and  Devon  Cattle. 
Catalogues  sent  free.  Correspondence  solicited.  Mention 
American  Agriculturist. 

University  of  tie  State  of  New  York. 

141  West  54th  St.  NEW  Y0EK  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October, 
each  year.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  A.  LIAUTARD,  M.D.V.S., 

Dean  oi  the  Faculty. 

THE  NEW  SHEEP  MR 

Little’s  Chemical  Fluid. 

(Patented  in  U.  S.  July  3,  1877.) 

Morris  Little  &  Son,  Sole  Proprietors  &  Manufacturers. 

The  cheapest  and  best  Dip  of  the  day ;  is  fast  superseding 
all  others. 

Increased  growth  and  improved  quality  of  the  wool  more 
than  pays  cost  of  the  Dip. 

Price  per  gallon,  $1.80;  10  gallons  and  upwards  at  $1.65. 
Send  stamp  for  U.  S.  testimonials  to 


T.  W.  LAWFORD,  Gen’l  Agent, 

My  Agency,  established  April,  1879, 
No.  290  E.  Chase  [street,  Baltimore,  a 


Md. 


MUTH’S 

HONEY  EXTRACTOR 

AND 

UNCAPPING  KNIFE, 

The  Extractor  is  made 
of  all  metal  and  is  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  use, 
easily  cleaned,  and 
will  last  a  life-time. 

In  fact,  they  have  only 
to  be  used  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  Every  Bee- 
Keeper  should  send 
for  my  circular  giving 
details  regarding  the 
care  of  bees,  and  how 
most  Honey. 


CHAS,  F.  MUTH,  No.  970 
*  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

i3T  FRIENDS  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
_ A,  I.  ROOT  Medina.  Ohio. 

ECONOMY  WASHER  CUTTER. 

(Pat.  July  15,  1879).  Cuts  Washers  of 
Leather  or  Rubber  for  carriages,  wagons, 
mowing  machines,  and  small  machinery, 
from  a  to  5  inches  in  diameter.  The  best 
and  cheapest  Washer  Cutter  made.  Sent 
bv  mail,  prepaid  to  any  address,  on  receipt 
of  50  cents.  Liberal  discount  to  Agents. 

WILLARD  BROS.  &  BARTLEY, 

Cleveland,  O. 

IT  IS  WORTH  A  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 

to  any  smoker  to  know  that  we  are  putting  up  a  very  tine 
Havana  filler,  with  Connecticut  wrapper— equal  in  flavor  to 
cigars  generally  sold  at  10  or  15  cents— which  we  are  selling 
to  consumers  and  the  trade  at  $4  a  hundred.  We  will  sell  a 
box  containing  25  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  postage 
paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.  or  50  Cigars  for  $2.  Address 

VILLAGE  STORE  COMPANY,  Wholesale  Dealers 

in  cigars  and  Groceries,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Ep  n  TTT  A  “DTA  PRODUCE  COMSIlS- 

.  0Z  U.  WiillJJj  SION  MERCHANTS. 

(established  1845.)  Send  for  Circular  of  Great  Value, 

giving  full  instructions  for  shipping  _ _ 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  and  PRODUCE. 
No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.,Y. 

Kef.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  \  ork  City. 
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mnnnnn  acres  choice  lands  im' 

Ml  N  N  I  OTA  &  ■  DAKOTA. 
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/  OR  SALE  AT  SR  TO  E"  PER  ACRE  QN 
EA  S  Y  TERMS.  TREE  RARE  &IOWEREIGH  T 
TO  PURER  A  SERS.  FOR  GU/OE  CERTAIN /  MG 
I  M  AP  sS-  PUL  L  /  M  FORMA  ROM  A  DURES  S  : 

CHATS.  £T.  TSf  MAS/  ON&, 
CARE)  COME .  C.  3<N:W.  RY  CMC  A  CO,  /Li  > 


gEST  mpar 

AND  GRAZING  LANDS  ARE  FOUND  ON 

™  Northern  Pacific  r.  r. 

in  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA, 

AND  MONTANA. 

BIG  CROP  AGAIN  IN  1881 

Low  PRICES;  LONGTIME;  REBATE  FOR  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT;  Reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  Settlers. 

For  Full  Information,  address 

R.  M.  Newport,  gen.  land  agt. 

Mention  this  Paper.  St.  Paul,  Minn 

T1  A  TJ)  TVT  £J  ^50  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
Br  f\  B  k  V  a  ^  Farms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
-LJ- JL^-ETJ-  KJ  .  A,  p.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. ’ 

OAA  FARMS  at  Ironworks  Mills,  in  the  State  of  Mo. 
Correspondence  solicited  with 
HENRY  S.  EVANS,  No.  713  Chestnut  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

66  HP  HE  GARDEN  SPOT  OF  MARYLAND.” 

A.  250  Finest  Maryland  Farms  of  all  sizes  for 
sale.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  free.  Address 

BAKER  &  BAKER,  Easton,  Talbot  Co.f  Md. 

PENSIONS 

Secured.  Also  Bounty,  Back-pay,  Increase  of  Pensions. -New 
and  Honorable  Discharges,  Patents,  &c.  Thousands  entitled. 
New  Laws.  Now  is  the  time  1  Do  not  delay  !  Soldiers,  Wid¬ 
ows,  Children,  Parents,  Brothers  and  Sisters  entitled.  Have 
your  claim  investigated.  Apply  at  once.  Send  two  stamps 
for  blanks  and  instructions,  complete,  to— 

JENKINS  A.  FITZGERALD,  U.  S.  Claim  and  Patent 
Attorney,  P.  O.  Box  534,  Washington,  D.  C. 

pensions! 

Every  wound  or  injury,  even  by  accident,  or  any  disease, 
entitles  a  soldier  of  the  late  war  to  a  pension.  All  Pensions 
by  the  law  of  January,  1879,  begin  back  at  date  of  discharge 
or  death  of  the  soldier.  All  entitled  should  apply  at  once. 
Thousands  who  are  now  drawing  pension  are  entitled  to  an 
increase.  Soldiers  and  widows  of  the  war  of  1813,  and  Mex¬ 
ican  war  are  entitled  to  pensions.  Thousands  are  yet  entitled 
to  bounty,  but  do  not  know  it.  Fees  in  all  cases  $10.  Pay 
for  every  description  of  war  claims  collected.  Employ  an 
Attorney  residing  in  Washington,  who  can  give  personal  at¬ 
tention  to  your  business.  American  and  Foreign  patents  ob¬ 
tained  on  short  notice.  Land  warrants  procured,  bought 
and  sold.  Homestead  claims  prosecuted.  Send  two  stamps  for 
pension  and  bounty  laws.  Address,  W.  T.  FITZGERALD, 
U.  S.  Claim  Agent,  Lock  Box  422,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS. 

W.  IT.  DOOLITTLE, 

(Late  Ass’t  Commissioner  of  Patents). 

Attorney  at  Law  and  Solicitor  of  Patents. 

No.  916  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Tear ,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 
[all  post  free.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . $4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $'5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  $1.20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.11  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more.  Subscribers,  post-free, 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $1  each.] 

ZST  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each....  ^“Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
except  to  British  Honduras.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  38cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid.. . .  .Remittances,  pay¬ 
able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  In  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders  ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  In  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  he  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  .Round  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  39  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  24  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
If  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 


ENJOY  A  CUP  OF  GOOD  TEA. 

3M  LBS.  of  our  celebrated 

SUM  CHOP  TEA, 

the  Finest  and  MOST  BENE¬ 
FICIAL  Imported,  sent  by 
Mail  on  receipt  of  $2.50., 
postage  paid.  It  is  a  BLACK 
TEA,  with  a  GREEN  TEA 
flavor.  RECOMMENDED  to 
SUIT  ALL  TASTES.  Sam¬ 
ple  of  any  of  our  Teas  by  mail 
on  receipt  of  6  Cents.  Post¬ 
age-  stamps  taken.  GOOD 
TEAS,  30c.,  35c.,  and  40c. 
EXCELLENT  TEAS,  50c.  dfc 
60c.  Ail  EXPRESS  Charges 
PAID  on  $5.00  Tea  orders. 

TheGreat  American  TeaCo., 

IMPORTERS, 

31  and  33  VESEY  ST., 

P.  O.  Box  4235,  New  York. 


Over  1,000, ©OO  Acres 
of  Choice  Farming  Lands  in 
the  Ufear  West. 

For  Sale  by  tbe  |p  A  |P|  ■  9 

Iowa  II.  R.  Land  ^0,|r  Jl|  §1  g|£|!^ 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  “ 

Branch  Office,  92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


IOWA 


WANTED  I !  500  THRIFTY  FARMERS  to 

IT  settle  in  the  rapidly  developing  Dairy  and  Farming 
Districts  ol  Northwestern  Iowa.  Improved  and  unim¬ 
proved  Farms  for  sale  or  to  rent,  upon  favorable  terms, 
with  privilege  of  purchasing.  For  Information  address, 
SAMPSON  &  FRENCH,  Storm  Lake,  Buena  Vista  Co.,  Iowa. 


MARYLAND  FARMS  S7  t.o  $35  peracre.  Short 
winters,  breezy  summers,  healthy  climate.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburgh.Md. 


CALIEOBNIA  LAMBS, 

large  or  small  tracts ;  homes  or  investments,  for  sale  by 
McAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


200  MARYLAND  FARMS,  Uo^UcU.30 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 


LANDS  ms  HOMES 

IN  SOUTHWEST  MISSOURI. 
1,060,000  acres  well  watered  Timber  and  Prairie  Lands 
along  the  line  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  R.  R.  for 
sale  at  from  @2.50  to  $8.00  per  acre  on  seven  years’ 
time.  Excellent  for  Stock,  Fruit,  and  Farming.  The  best 
Tobacco  region  in  the  West.  Short  winters,  convenient 
markets,  superior  schools,  low  taxes,  healthful  climate, 
good  society.  Free  transportation  from  St.  Louis  to  pur¬ 
chasers  of  land.  Send  for  Maps  and  Circulars. 

W.  H.  COFFIN.  Land  Commissioner, 

TEMPLE  BUILDING,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


HON  PACIFIC  RY. 


IN  NEBRASKA. 
Fertile  Soil,  Long  Sum¬ 
mers,  Short  Winters. 

Special  Inducements  to  Land  Seekers. 

Those  going  West  will  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  send  for  information,  which  will  he  mailed  free. 
Apply  to  LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 
Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Omaha,  Neb. 

HW  Refer  to  this  advertisement.  zfII 


GRATEFUL  -  COMFORTING. 

EPPS’  COCOA 

BREAKFAST. 

“"DY  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern 
JJ  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet 
that  a'  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  ©very  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  are  floating  around  us,  ready  to  attack  wherever 
there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by 
keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly 
nourished  frame.” — Civil  Service  Gazette .  Mad©  simply  with 
boding  yvater  or  milk.  Sold  in  tins  (only  %-lb  and  ft),  labeled 
JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.jHomosopafchic  Chemists, London, Eng. 
New  York  and  Chicago:  Smith  &  Vanberbeek. 


We  Want 

CANVASSERS 

in  every  county  In  the  United  States, 
to  introduce  our  new  washboard, 

THE  ARLINGTON, 

which  is  superior  to  anything  before 
offered.  Good  profits  can  be  made  by 
farmer’s  boys  during  the  dull  season 
on  the  farm. 

Write  for  terms  to  Agents. 

TY  SEN  <Sz  TOTTEN, 

24  Dey  St.,  New  York. 


Mv  Fence  can  be  built  without  digging 
post  holes,  and  costs  25  cts.  a  rod  less 
tt - - - - 


GERMAN  CARP, 

Bred  and  for  sale  by  G.  FINLEY,  Pittsburgh  Pa.  Also  Gold 
Fish  sent  by  express.  Send  stamp  for  circular,  with  direc¬ 
tions  for  culture  and  information  relative  to  ponds,  etc.,  etc. 

AGENTS  NEVER  FAIL 

To  sell  our  Nickel  Plated  Home  Lamp,  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  Student  Lamp.  Why?  Because  it  is  the 
safest  and  best  in  the  world ;  can  be  attached  to  the  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine,  Plano,  Desk,  etc.,  and  turned  in  any  direction 
to  suit  the  eyes ;  can  not*  be  upset  ;  has  a  convenient 
match  box  and  filling  indicator.  The  religious 
dorse  all  our  claims.  Our  agents  making  as  hif 
per  day,  proves  it  a  bonanza.  Its  low  pr 
terms,  and  rapid  sales,  surprise  old  agents. 

Address,  HOME  LAMP  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

rthan  post  and  board.  It  is  self-sui 

ing,  is  not  patented,  and  my  treatise  on 
fencing  not  only  illustrates  and  de¬ 
scribes  it,  but  also  describes  all  the  new 
kinds  of  fence,  and  will  save  $25.00  on 
every  100  rods  built.  Send  SO  cts.  for  it, 
and  I  will  mail  with  it  your  choice 
of  one  of  the  following  Premiums : 
No.  1, 1  Dozen  paper  hankerchlefs :  No. 
2,  Kendall’s  Horse  Book,  100  p.p.  •  No.  3, 
The  Sucker’s  Visit  to  Mammoth  Cave, 
_  64  p.p. ;  No.  4,  A  Two-foot  Boxwood 

FoldineKule.  Order  by  numbers.  Address, 

WALDO  F.  BROWN,  Box  75,  Oxford,  Ohio. 

Carpenter  Saws 

Or  any  other  kind,  you  can  file  yourself  with  our  New 
Machine  so  that  it  will  cut  Better  than  Ever.  The 
teeth  will  all  remain  of  equal  size  and  shape.  Sent  free 
on  Receipt  of  $2.50  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Illustrated  Circulars  free.  Address 

E.  ROTH  &  BRO.,  New  Oxford,  Fa. 

^Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D. 
Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens, 


and  others 
recommend 
them. 


position 

Send  for  circular  to 
FOLDING  CHAIR  CO.  New  Haven  ComTT 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 
American  Agriculturist 

ENGLISH  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages.  SI  .00  per  line  ( ajrate),  each  insertion 
Last  Page ,  and  Third  Cover  Page ,  $1.25  per  line. 
Second  Cover  Page—^X^O  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page—fiT&.Oi}  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GI3RMM  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  ner  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  30  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  SI. 00  each  insertion. 
U3y“No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  .TUDD  COMPANY,  751  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
751  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  pout-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Farm  and  Garden. 

Aden’s  (R.  L.  &  L.  Ft)  New  American  Farm  Book . $2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Bailey’s  The  Book  of  Ensilage.  '  "" 

Rarnui'H’o  ITormino’  hr  [lichpc 


_ _  _  „  _ . .  _ _ _ 100 

Barnard’s  Farming  by  Inches .  38 

•'  "  ’  '  -  1  50 

38 


Barnard’s  Gardening  for  Money 
Barnard’s  My  Ten  Rod  Farm... 

Barnard’s  Strawberry  Garden 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  2  50 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Curtiss  on  Wheat  Culture .  50 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopaedia .  6  00 

Farming  for  Prodt .  3  75 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  Essays  by  practical  growers.]  30 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Cabbages .  30 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  etc .  30 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising .  30 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  30 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

~  1  00 

1  50 
1  50 
30 


Harlan's  Farming  witli  Green  Manures. 
Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure. 
Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit — 

Hop  Culture.  By  nine  experienced  cultivators. 


How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One .  1  Oil 


Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed 
Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow 
Klippart’s  Land  Drainage... 
Klippa-t’s  Wheat  Plant 


2  00 
2  00 
1  75 

_ ...  .  .  1  75 

Lelanu  s  Farm  Homes,  In-Doors  &  Out-Doors.  New  Ed.  1  50 

-  -  -  -  ’  '  ~  1  25 

20 
60 
25 
1  50 
1  50 
30 
75 
1  50 
75 
50 
1  00 


Nichols’  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea. 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper.,  30c.;  cloth. . 

Potato  Culture.  CPrize  Essay.) . 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound.  8  vols.,  each . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs . 

Riley's  Potato  Pests . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. . 

Roe's  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden . 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . 

Silos  and  Ensilage . 

Starr's  Farm  Echoes . 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1  50 


Ten  Acres  Enough .  1  00 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Tim  Bunker  Papers  ;  or,  Yankee  Farming .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators.  25 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’  Manual.  3  vols . 4  50 

Waring's  Book  of  the  Farm .  2  00 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Fruits  and  Flowers. 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

Ameiican  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Barnard’s  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  .  38 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  71 

Buist’s  Flower-Garden  Directory .  1 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book . 

Culver’s  Fruit  Preserver’s  Manual . 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 

Elliott’s  Hand  i  ook  for  Fruit  Growers _ pa.,  60c.:  clo.  1 

Field’s  Pear  Culture.  .  1 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Edition,  revised 

and  enlarged .  1 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1 

Heinrich’s  Window  Flower  Garden . 

Henderson’s  Hand  Book  of  Plants .  3 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture.  (New&Enlar’dEd.)  1 
Husmann’s  American  Grape  Growing  &  Wine  Making..  1 

Johnson’s  Winter  Greeneries  at  Home .  1 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1 


My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview. 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose . 

Phin’s  Open  Air  Grape  Culture . 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit . 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . 

Robinson’s  Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours . 

Roe’s  Success  with  Small  Fruits . 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture . 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed . 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  .paper,  50c.;  clo. 
White's  Cranberry  Culture . 


Horses, 

Baucher’s  New  Method  of  Horsemanship..  .  100 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  3  vols..  . 30  00 

Clarke  on  Horses’  T°eth .  1  50 

Coleman  on  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing .  2  00 

Dadil’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo,  cloth...  2  50 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  12  mo.  .  1  50 

Delisser’s  Horseman's  Guide . boards,  75c. ;  cloth..  1  00 

Durant’s  Horseback  Ridingfrom  MedicalFoint  of  View.  1  25 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book . 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia . 

Famous  American  Race  Horses . 

Famous  American  Trotting  Horses . 

Famous  Horses  of  America . 

Flower's  Bits  and  Bearing  Reins . 


2  00 
3  75 
75 
75 

1  50 
50 

2  00 
5  00 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers . ,..  1  75 


Going’s  Veterinary  Dictionary . 
Helm’s  American  Roadsters _ 


Hints  and  Helps  to  Horsemen 

Horses  and  Hounds . 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy.... 
Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases. 
Law’s  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser.. 


50 
80 
1'25 
1  75 
3  00 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . 

McClure’s  American  Gentleman's  Stable  Guide.. 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Perclieron  Horse . 

Rarey  and  Knowlson’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer.. 

Riley  on  the  Mule . . 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture.. 


3  00 
1  00 
75 
1  00 
50 

1  50 

2  00 

Stewart’s  American  Farmer’s  Horse  Book .  3  00 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book .  1  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Eng.Ed.8vo.  3  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field,  Am.Ed.12mo.  2  00 

The  Saddle-Horse .  1  00 

Wallace's  American  Stud-Book.  Vol.  1 . 10  00 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.  1  &  2 _  20  00 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America  .  2  50 

Youatt  and  Skinner  on  the  Horse . 2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine. 

Allea’s  (L.  F.l  American  Cattle .  2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.i  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep  .  1  25 


Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry .  1  75 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  1 2mo .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth .  2  50 

Fleming’s  Veterinary  Obstetrics .  6  00 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow .  1  50 

Keeping  One  Co'w .  1  00 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep. .  2  00 

Miles’  Stock  Breeding .  1  50 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle . . .  1  25 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd . 2  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Reasor  on  the  Hog .  .  1  50 

Sidney  on  the  Pig .  50 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual.  (New  &  Enlarged  Ed.)..  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle... . 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog . 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 


1  00 
50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 


Poultry. 


Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book.., .  2  00 

Corbett's  Poultry  Yard  and  Market... .pa.,  50  cts.;  cloth  75 

Felch’s  Amateur’s  Manual  of  Poultry .  75 

Geyelin’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1  25 


Gray’s  The  Game  Fowl.. 

Lewis’  Practical  Poultry  Book.. 
Miner’s  Domestic  Poultry  Book. 


1  50 
1  50 
1  00 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ paper,  40c.;  cloth .  75 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry  . .  1  00 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  9  00 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl .  2  50 

Wright’s  Illus.  Book  of  Poultry.  Cl.  12.50:  Half  Morocco.17  50 

Wright's  Practical  Pigeon  Keeper .  1  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper . 2  00 

Architecture  and  Landscape  C>ardening. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Ames’  Alphabets . l  5» 

Ames’  Compendium  of  Penmanship .  5  00 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Barn  Plans  and  Out-Buildings .  1  50 

Bicknell  s  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture .  6  00 

Bieknell’s  Detail  Cottage  &  Constructive  Architecture.  10  00 
Bicknell ’s  Modern  Architectural  Designs  and  Details.  .10  00 

Bicknell’s  Public  Buildings.  New .  3  50 

Bicknell’s  School-House  and  Church  Architecture .  3  00 

Bicknell’s  Specimen  Book  of  Architect’l  Design.  New.  1  00 

Bicknell's  Stables,  Out-bmldings,  Fences,  etc .  2  50 

Bicknell’s  Street,  Store,  and  Bank  Fronts.  New .  4  00 

Bicknell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder . 4  00 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement . 10  00 

Burns’ Architectural  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’  Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Cameron's  Plasterer’s  Manual .  75 

Camp's  How  Can  I  Learn  Architecture. .  .pa.,  25c. ;  clo.  50 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture .  t  50 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets . 3  00 

Crotf’s  Progressive  American  Architecture .  6  00 

Cummings’  Architectural  Details .  6  00 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening . 6  50 

Elliott’s  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture . 4  00 

Gardner’s  Common  Sense  in  Church  Building .  1  00 

Gould’s  American  Stair-Builder  s  Guide .  3  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  2  50 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings  and  Fences .  4  00 

Holly's  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book . .  75 

Hulme’s  Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments .  1  50 

Hussey’s  Home  Building .  2  50 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture .  4  00 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm,  and  Barn-Yard.  1  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House .  l  00 

Kern’s  Practical  Landscape  Gardening .  l  50 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses .  5  00 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  l  50 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner .  5  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder .  5  00 

Palliser’s  American  Cottage  Homes .  5  00 

Palliser’s  Model  Homes .  1  00 

Palliser’s  Useful  Details .  3  00 

Phinn’s  Workshop  Companion, .  35 

Plummer’s  Carpenters’  and  Builders’  Guide .  1  00 

Powell’s  Foundations  and  Foundation  Walls .  1  50 

Reed’s  House  Plans  for  Everybody .  1  50 

Riddell’s  Carpenter  and  Joiner  Modernized .  7  50 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Haud  Railing .  7  00 

Riddell’s  Lessons  on  Hand  Railing  for  Learners .  5  00 

Riddell’s  The  Artisan .  5  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture .  4  00 

Weidenmann's  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . 2  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  1  50 

Withers’  Church  Architecture . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes  .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings....  1  00 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.  Vols.  1  &  2 . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  00 

Woollett’s  Old  Homes  Made  New .  1  50 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Field  Sports  and  Amusements. 

Amateur  Trapper  and  Trap  Makers’  Guide. pa., 50c.;  bds.  75 

Archer,  The  Modern .  25 

Archery,  Witchery  of .  l  50 

Athletic  Sports  for  Boys . bds. 75c.;  cloth..  1  00 

Barber’s  Crack  Shot .  l  25 

Batty’s  Practical  Taxidermy  and  Home  Decoration _  1  50 

Batty’s  How  to  Hunt  and  Trap.  New  and  enlarged  Ed.  1  50 

Rogardus’  Field,  Cover,  &  Trap  Shooting .  2  00 

Breech-loaders.  By  Gloan .  i  25 

Breech-loader,  Modern.  Greener . 2  50 

Burges’  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field . 3  00 

Butler  on  the  Dog .  2  00 

Camp  Cookery,  Parloa .  50 

Camps  and  Tramps  in  the  Adirondacks .  1  25 

Canoe  and  Camera.  Square  12mo .  150 

Dead  Shot;  or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  25 

Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog .  3  00 

Dog,  by  Hill .  2  00 

Dog,  The,  by  Idstone .  1  25 

Dog— Paths  to  Success .  50 

Dogs,  by  Richardson . paper,  30  cts.;  cloth. .  60 

Dogs,  by  Stables .  75 

Dogs  of  Great  Britain,  America,  and  other  Countries. .  2  00 

Dogs,  Scale  of  Points  in  Judging .  50 

Every  Boy’s  Book  of  Sports . 3  50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters .  3  50 

Fly  Fishing .  1  00 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season .  1  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  2  vols .  4  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  SDortsmen .  2  00 

Frazar’s  Practical  Boat  Sailing . 1  00 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather .  50 

“Fysshe  and  Fysshynge.”  Dame  Juliana  Berners.  1496.  l  00 


Gildersleeve’s  Rifles  and  Marksmanship... 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle . 

Hallock’s  Camp  Life  in  Florida . 

Hallock’s  Dog  Fanciers'  Directory. 


.  1  50 

.  1  00 

.  1  50 

_  .  .  75 

Hallock’s  Fishing  Tourist . 2  00 

Hallock’s  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer .  3  00 

Hooper's  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c ;  cloth .  60 

How  to  Camp  Out,  Goula . oil-cloth,  75  cts  ;  cloth..  1  00 

Ho w  to  U se  the  Pistol .  50 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  75 


King’s  Trouting  on  the  Brule  River 

T.nwi«’  AmpHr*nn  Snnrtsmnn 


_  . 1  50 

Lewis’  American  Sportsman .  2  75 

Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting.  . 

Minot’s  Land  and  Game  Birds  of  New  England. 

Monstery’s  Art  of  Swimming . 

Norris’  American  Angler . 

On  the  Wing,  Bumsted . 

Roosevelt  &  Green’s  Fish  Hatching  and  Fish  Catching.  1  50 
Samuels’  Birds  of  New  England  and  Adjacent  States...  4  00 
Schley’s  American  Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting. . .  2  00 


2  00 
00 
50 
5  50 
1  50 


Wing 


Shooting  on  the 
Starr’s  ‘‘Forest 
Stonehenge,  Dogs,  British  Islands. 


75 
50 
7  50 


Stonehenge  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports .  4  50 

Stonehenge,  Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3  75 


Stonehenge  on  the  Dog .  3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Eng.  ed.,  8vo .  3  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Am.  ed.,  12mo .  2  00 

The  Archery .  15 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice.. 


1  50 


Miscellaneous. 


50 
7  50 


American  Bird  Fancier.  Enlarged  Edition.. . 

American  Ornithology  (Wilson  &  Bonaparte) 

Ames’  Compendium  of  Penmanship .  5  00 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  25 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . 

Book  of  Household  Pets . paper,  50c. :  cloth. . 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy . 

Brown’s  Taxidermist’s  Manual .  . 

Butler’s  Family  Aquarium . 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis . 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth .  75 

Collection  of  Ornaments .  2  00 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals .  20 

Cooking  Manual  (Miss  Juliet  Corson* .  50 

Cooking  School  Text  Book  and  House-keeper's  Guide 

(Miss  Juliet  Corson) .  1  25 

Cook’s  Manual  of  the  Apiary . 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual . 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant . 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . 

Dow’s  Plain  Facts  about  Florida . 

Dwyer’s  Immigrant  Builder . 

Dussauce  on  the  Manufacture  of  Vinegar 

Eassie’s  Wood  and  its  Uses . 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World . 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master . 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville. . 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees 


30 

25 

75 

1  60 
1  00 
75 

2  00 


1  25 

1  25 

2  50 

3  00 
25 

1  50 
5  06 
1  50 
1  50 
1  25 
1  50 
1  00 


Felker’s  What  Grocers  Sell  Us  :  Manual  for  Buyers.. .  100 

Fisher's  Grain  Tables .  40 

Food  from  the  Far  West .  1  50 

Fowler's  Twenty  Years  of  Inside  Life  in  Wall  Street. .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist .  . 1  00 

Gardner’s  Carriage  Painters’  Manual .  1  00 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint .  1  00 

Grant’s  Beet  Root  Sugar .  1  25 

Grimshaw  on  Saws .  2  50 

Half  Hour  Recreations  in  Popular  Science.  2  vols .  5  00 

Harris's  Insects  injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain  $4; 

Colored  Engravings .  6  50 

Harris'  Talks  on  Manures .  1  50 

Hazard’s  Butter  and  Butter  Making .  25 

Hedges’  Sugar  Cane  and  their  Products .  1  00 

Holden’s  Book  of  Birds . paper,  25c. :  cloth. .  50 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing .  75 

Home  Cook-Book .  1  50 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

House-keeping  in  Old  Virginia .  1  75 

How  to  Make  Candy .  50 

John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) . . .  1  50 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

King’s  Beekeepers’ Text  Book,  .paper,  75c _ cloth .  1  00 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee .  2  00 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture . .  1  50 

Maynard’s  Naturalist’s  Guide .  2  00 

Menhaden  :  Its  Uses,  etc. ;  Goode  &  Atwater .  2  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  1  50 

Murrey’s  Valuable  Cooking  Receipts.  Paper  35c. ;  cloth  75 

Norris’ American  Fish  Culture .  1  75 

Northrop’s  Economic  Tree  Planting .  25 

Northrop’s  Schools  of  Forestry .  30 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Our  Farmer’s  Account  Book .  1  00 

Packard’s  Guide  to  Study  of  Insects .  5  00 

Packard’s  Half-hours  with  Insects .  2  50 

Packard’s  Our  Common  Insects .  1  50 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Phin’s  Bow  to  Use  the  Microscope . .  75 

Phin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction .  50 

Porter  on  the  Sugar  Cane .  4  50 

Practical  Rabbit  Keeper  .  1  50 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) .  1  50 

Quinby’s  New  Bee-Keeping .  1  50 

Riley’s  Locust  Plague . .  1  25 

Ropp’s  Commercial  Calculator . . .  1  00 

Root’s  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture .  1  25 

Scribner’s  Lumber  and-  Log-Book .  35 

Skillful  Housewife .  75 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture . 100 

Stewart’s  Sorghum  and  its  Products .  1  50 

Texas ;  the  Coming  Empire .  1  50 

The  Complete  Home .  2  75 

Twenty-five  Cent  Dinners,  New  Ed. (Miss  Juliet  Corson)  25 

Ville’s  Artificial  Manures .  6  00 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures .  50 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens  .  1  50 

Ware’s  The  Sugar  Beet .  4  00 

Waring's  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Condition  in  City  &  Country  Houses  50 

Wnrincr’o  fionltarv  Drainatrp  n-f  Hmicpa  and  Towns  2  00 

75 
1  00 
3  00 
6  00 
50 
6  00 


Waring’s  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns... . 
Waring’s  Village  Improvements  and  Farm  Villages.. 
Willard’s  Practical  Butter  Book. 


Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry . 

Woodward’s  Artistic  Drawing  Studies . 

Woodward's  Designs  for  the  Fret  Saw . 

Woodward’s  Ornamental  and  Fancy  Alphabets.. 

Youatt  on  the  Dog .  2  50 

IN  (STOCK: 

Bayle’s  House  Drainage  and  Water  Service .  3  00 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Butler’s  Ventilation  of  Buildings .  50 

Byrne’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Price  Book .  35 

Cole’s,  The  Horse’s  Foot .  1  00 

Coues’ Field  Ornithology .  2  50 

Coues'  Fur-Bearing  Animals .  3  00 

Coues’  Key  to  North  American  Birds .  7  00 

Darwin's  Variations  of  Animals  ami  Plants.  2  Vols .  5  00 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener., pa.,  50c.;  clo,  1  oo 


[November, 


AMEEIOAM'  AGRICULTURIST. 


1881.  ] 


Champion  Cord  Binder. 

S  MANUFACTURED  BY 

Whiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelly, 

Manufacturers  of  CHAMPION  REAPERS  AND  MOWERS,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Our  Superintendent  has  perfected  a  machine  that  will  ball 
Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarns 

Without  Stretching  the  Material. 

Bend  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  send  circular. 

HOWARD  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

No.  364  Broadway,  New  York, 


MARVIN 
SAFE  GO. 

265  Broadway,  N*  Y. 


(Write  for  particulars;  mention  this  publication.) 

Ail  Age  in  Advance  of  All  Other  Inventions. 

From  a  single  spool  makes  a  seam  stronger  and  more  beau- 
'  tiful  than  by  any  combination  of  two  threads. 


THE 


AUTOMATIC 

OR  “NO  TENSION”  SEWING  MACHINE. 

ladies  careful  of  Health  and  appreciat¬ 
ing  the  Best  will  have  no  other. 
Adapted  for  Hand  or  Treadle. 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO.,  65S  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


and.Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,' lor -Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business-  for  ■  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges ,  Schools.  Churches , 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  Send  stamp 
for  116-page  illustrated  Catalogue. 

MCALLISTER,  M’l’g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y 

S.  B.  REED,  1245  Broadway, 

N.  V.  Plana,  Specifications,  and  Esti¬ 
mates  for  Suburban  Residences,  Farm 
Houses,  Summer. Cottages,  etc.  Economical  and  Modern. 
S.  B.  REED,  Author  of  “  House  Plans  for  Everybody.” 

SU  npv  |1  «  EMJ  VF&'VtriWnp  thoroughly  taught 
O'U'HTi  D  ITS  P&  0'S  lUby  mail  or  personally, 
ituations  procured  for  pupils  when  competent, 
end  for  circular.  W.  L5 .  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar.— No  other  preparation 
makes  such  light,  flaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  by  dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the  ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  indigestible  food. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  by  all  Grocers. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  New  York. 

GREAT  SAVING  FOR  FARMERS! 


THE 


HIRAI  HOLT  &  C0M  East  Wilton,  Ie,,U.S.A 


For  sale  by  Hardware  Merchants  and  the  trade  generally. 


CIDER 


or  prevent 
Secondary 
fermenta¬ 
tion. 


TO  KEEP 
IT 

SWEET 

USE 

IMPROVED  PRESERVING  POWDER 

It  does  not  impair  the  taste  or  flavor,  is  thoroughly 
reliable  and  absolutely  harmless  to  the  human  system. 

Send  35  cts.  for  a  sample,  forwarded  free  ;  sufficient  for 
40  gallons.  One  pound,  sufficient  for  8  Bhls.,  $1.50,  re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  charges,  or.  $1.80  by  mail,  prepaid.  Price 
lower  in  larger  quantities. 

W.  ZINSSElt  &  CO.,  197  William  St.,  New  York. 


Lightning 

HayKinfe! 

(Weymouth’s  Patent.) 


Awarded  “FIRST  ORDER  OF  MERIT  ’ ’ 
at  Melbourne  Exhibition,  1880. 
Was  awarded  the  first  premium 
at  the  International  Exhibition  In 
Philadelphia,  in  1876,  and  accepted 
by  the  Judges  as 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER 
KNIFE  IN  USE. 


It  is  the  BEST  KNIFE  in  the 
world  to  cut  fine  feed  from  bale,  to 
cut  down  mow  or  stack,  to  cut  corn¬ 
stalks  for  feed,  to  cut  peat,  or  for 
ditching  in  marshes. 

TRY  IT.  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 

Manufactured  only  by  , 


Standard  Books 
For  Farmers  and  Others, 

Full  of  Invaluable  Information, 
Hints  nnd  Suggestions. 

Sent  Post-paid  on  Receipt  of  Price. 

BATTY’S  PRACTICAL,  TAXIDERMY, 

125  Illustrations.  Recognized  authority.  The  author 

had  16  years’  experience . .  $1.50 

KEEPING  ONE  COW  PROFITABLY. 
Illustrated  with  full  page  engravings  tf  the  most 

desirable  Dairy  Cows . . $1.00 

HERBERT’S  HINTS  TO  HORSE  KEEP¬ 
ERS . $1.75 

STONEHENGE  ON  THE  HORSE,  IN  THE 

STABLE  AND  THE  FIELD . $2.00 

OUR  FARMER’S  ACCOUNT  BOOK.  M. 

J.  Lawrence . $1.00 

BUTTER  AND  BUTTER  MAKING.  Haz¬ 
ard . 25c. 

BARN  PLANS  AND  OUTBUILD¬ 
INGS,  257  Illustrations  and  Designs . $1.50 

HOUSE  PLANS  FOR  EVERY¬ 
BODY,  S.  B.  Reed .  $1.50 

HUSMANN’S  AMERICAN  GRAPE 
GROWING  AND  WINE  MAKING, 

Illustrated .  . : . $1.50 

QUINBY’S  NEW  BEE-KEEPING. 

The  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping  Explained . $1.50 

PETER  HENDERSON’S  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  FLORICLLTLRE,  A  Guide 
to  the  Successful  Propagation  and  Cultivation 

of  Florists’  Plants. .. I .  $1.50 

THE  SHEPHERD’S  MANUAL,  A 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Sheep.  Designed 
especially  for  American  Shepherds.  By  Henry 

Stewart . $1.50 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AND  FARM 
MACHINERY,  287  Illustrations,  John 

J.  Thomas. . $1.50 

DRAINING  FOR  PROFIT  AND 
DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH,  George 

E.  Waring,  Jr. . .  .  $1.50 

|  TALKS  ON  MANURES,.  Joseph  Harris. $  I  .50 
GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT,  Peter 

Henderson . $1.50 

GARDENING  FOR  PLEASURE, 

Peter  Henderson  ... .  $1.50 

BARRY’S  FRUIT  GARDEN . $2.50 

HARRIS  ON  THE  PIG,  Breeding, 

Bearing,  Management,  and  Improvement .  $1.50 

WRIGHT’S  PRACTICAL  POUL¬ 
TRY  KEEPER . $2.00 

HARRIS’  INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO 

VEGETATION . $6.50 

THURBER’S  WEEDS  AND  USE¬ 
FUL,  PLANTS,  277  Engravings . $1.75- 

KILEY’S  POTATO  PESTS.  Illustrated.  .50 
JOHNSON’S  HOW  CROPS  GROW. 

Illustrated . $2.00 

JOHNSON’S  HOW  CROPS  FEED. 

Illustrated . $2.00 

RANDALL’S  SHEEP  HUSBAND¬ 
RY.  Illustrated .  ..$1.50 

QUINN’S  MONEY  IN  THE  GAR¬ 
DEN.  Illustrated  . $1.50 

STEWART’S  IRRIGATION  FOR 
THE  FARM,  GARDEN,  AND  ©R- 

CHAR1’,  Illustrated . $1.50 

SC K I B NEIL’S  LUMBER  AND  LOG 

BOOK . 35 

PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE . $1.50 

LELAND’S  FARM  HOMES.  IN¬ 
DOORS  AND  OUT-DOORS.  Illus¬ 
trated  . $1.50 

®to©GS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
AMERICA,  AND  OTHER  COUN¬ 
TRIES.  Illustrated . $2.00 

BATTY’S  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND 
TRAP.  New  enlarged  Edition . $1.50 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO., 

Publishers  of  Rural  Books  and  Books  for 

Sportsmen, 

751  Broadway,  New  York, 
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Garfield’s  Funeral  March.  Fine  portrait.  40  cts. 


Herald  of  Praise.  For  choirs  and  conventions.  $1.00. 


Song  Bells.  For  common  schools.  Emerson.  50  cts. 


OLIVER  LITSON  &  00.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  <fc  CO.,  843  Broadway,  New  York. 


SEE  THE 


Cabinettos 


PLAY  EVERYTHING. 

ANYONE  CAN  PE  AY  THE  ORGlilNETTES, 
MUSICAL  CABINETS,  PIANOS,  AND  AUTO¬ 
MATIC  PIPE  AND  REED  ORGANS,  *8  to  $30. 
Large  Instruments,  860  t  >  $'4,.">Oti. 

CALL.  AND  SEE  THEM  AT  THE 
MECHANICAL  ORGUINETTE  COMPANY’S 
WAREROOMS,  831  BROADWAY, 
Between  12th  anil  13th  Streets,  New  York. 

VIOLIN  OUTFITS. 

Consisting  of  Violin,  Box,  Bow 
and  Teacher,  Sent  to  any  part 
lor  the  United  States  on  ]  to  3 

_  days  trial  before 

Bites.  buying. 


en.  ®-|o.  #132.  each.  Send  Stamp 

for  Beautifully  Illustrated  32  page  Catal 
Una,  GuitorB,  Banjos.  Cornets,  Flutes,  Strings  al  l  kinds-Harmon 

W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

IMPROVED  UNIVERSAL 

FORCE  PUMPS. 

These  Pumps  have  an  Increased 
Stroke,  greater  power,  superior 
finish,  and  beauty  of  design. 

They  can  be  placed  in  any  desired 
position,  as  the  Workln;  ”  ’ 

rotates. 

The  upper  Nozzle  offers  a 
Straight  water  way  through  the 
Pump,  saving  much  friction 
When  filling  a  tank.  Hose  can 
be  used  at  either  Nozzle,  if 
sired,  A  full  assort¬ 
ment  of  these  Pumps 
constantly  on  hand, 
for  the  house,  and  for 
outdoor  wells  of  the 
greatest  depth,  For 
power  and  reliability, 
these  Pumps  cannot  be  sur¬ 
passed, 

Complete  outfits  furnished  to 
order,  and  advice  given  or.  all 
Quest!  -ns  relating,  to  'Water 
Supply,  Send  for  circulars, 

„  ,  W.  8.  BLUNT,  _ 

94  Beckman  St.,  N.  Y , 

Pan  Francisco,  Cai„ 

Inuiliaui,  Cnrrigan  &  Co, 

Agency  for  Pacific  Coast. 

Boston,  Mass., 

A.  M.  Mot-ton  iSk  Co.,  New  England  Agency, 

W.  8.  BLUNT,  94  Bookman  St.<  Now  York, 


THE  NORWAY 

MUSICAL  ALBUM 

By  F0RESTIER  and  ANDERSON, 

A  collection  of  weird,  strange,  and  yet  strangely  capti¬ 
vating  Songs  and  Melodies  from  the  land  of  Ole  Bull  ;  just 
the  music  that  inspired  his  imagination.  Norse  and  English 
words.  A  musical  novelty  that  will  delight  lovers  of  what  is 
wild,  rich,  and  romantic  in  legend  and  song.  Price  $2.50. 


ROBERT  FRANZ’  ALBUM  OF  SONG. 

Old  and  new.  Approved  by  the  master  himself.  A  book 
In  which  every  note  is  a  gem.  German  and  English  words. 
A  hundred  exquisite  songs.  $2  boards. ;  $2.50  cloth. 


THE  IDE  4L  (75  cts.)  By  L.  O 

M  M  *  *  1  1  ^  “  J  .j .  Emerson.  Is  the 

best  Singing  School  book  of  the  distinguished  author.  Ad¬ 
mirable  collection  of  interesting,  wide-awake,  effec'.ive 
music,  combined  in  a  practical  and  thorough  course.  Ideal 
success  in  an  Ideal  singing  class  will  result  from  using 
the  book. 


MAPES’  MANURES. 

Prepared  especially  for  Orange  and  Fruit  Culture,  Early  Vegetables,  Sugar 
Cane,  Tobacco,  and  all  leading  crops. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUAHO  CO., 

158  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Iron  City  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  The  oldest, 
largest,  best,  most  thorough,  and  complete  practical  busi¬ 
ness  college  in  the  U.  S.  J.  C.  Smith,  A.  M.,  Prncipal. 


GOLJS 


PENs: 


PENCILS,  HOLDERS,  CASES,  Ac. 

THE  CALLI-GRAPHIC  PEN. 

A  GOLD  PEN  AND  RUBBER  HOLDER,  containing  ink 
for  several  hours’  writing.  Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket. 
Always  ready  for  use.  A  luxury  to  persons  who  care  to 
preserve  their  individuality  in  writing. 

MABIE,  TODD  &  BARD, 

180  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  for  Price-List. 

OUR  GOODS  ARE  SOLD  BY  FIRST-CLASS  DEALERS. 

PAYNE’S  AUTOMATIC  ENGINES. 
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Spark  Arrester. 

Reliable,  durable,  and  economical,  will  furnish  a 
horse  power  with  one  third  less  fuel  andwater  than  any  other 
engine  built,  not  fitted  with  an  automatic  cut  off.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Catalogue  “S”  for  information  and  prices. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 

Box  843.  Corning,  N.  Y, 

Gargetine,  an  invaiuaote  cure  /or 

GARGET 

Has  stood  the  test  of  years.  Safe , 
reliable  and  effective.  Send  stamp 
for  circular,  with  testimonials.  8fc. 

Sent  postpaid  for  .$  I .  Send  in  Reg¬ 
istered  Letter  or  l*.  O.  Order  only. 

E.  G.  CLOUGH.  Brighton.  Mass. 
Trade-mark  ©5T* Mention  this  paper. -JE® 

GREAT  SAYING  FOR  FARMERS ! 


THE 


Lightning 


Hay  Kinfe ! 

(Weymouth’s  Patent.) 


Awarded  "  FIRST  ORDER  OF  MERIT  ’  ’ 
at  Melbourne  Exhibition,  1880. 
Was  awarded  the  first  premium 
at  the  International  Exhibition  in 
Philade  phia,  in  1876,  and  accepted 
by  the  Judges  as 

SUPERIOR  TO  ANY  OTHER 
KNIFE  IN  USE. 


It  is  the  BEST  KNIFE  in  the 
world  to  cut  fine  feed  from  bale,  to 
cut  down  mow  or  stack,  to  cut  corn¬ 
stalks  for  feed,  to  cut  peat,  or  for 
ditching  in  marshes. 

TRY  IT.  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU. 

Manufactured  only  by 

HIM  HOLT  &  C0„  East  Wilton,  Me., U.U 


For  eale  by  Hardware  Merchants  and  the  trade  generally . 


And  Stei’edptlcotis  of  nil  kinds  nnd  nnppe.— Vie^s  llltis- 
tl'itiiiK  even  >uhj  c,t,  (or  Public  Exhibitions*  etc.— 
/'  off  table  bush) vs  for  a  vxtn  Will  .small  capital.  Al$o4 
Lanterns  n*l  Views  Ur  Uniterm \  Schools.  Churches, 
sun  'ay  school .9,  mi  l  l*t  lor  Knlertatnm&nU.  Send  btanip 
for  llG‘p:»£<»,  illu-U'Mtifd  Cntnlogm*. 

McALUISriCK,  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N,  V 


SOLUBLE 

PACIFIC  GUM 

YEARLY  SALES 

50,000  Tons. 

The  old  established  and 
reliable  Fertilizer.  Unsur¬ 
passed  as  a  manure  for  all 
craps.  Try  it  and  he  con¬ 
vinced.  lor  sale  by  local 
agents.  Pamphlets  with  di¬ 
recti*  ns  ana  testimonials 
forwarded  on  application. 

GLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

General  Selling  Agents, 

Tremont  Bank  Building, 

Boston,  Mass. 


1 

Horsford’s 

Sulphite, 


FOR 


Preserving  Cider. 

Manufactured  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  E.  N.  Horsford. 

This  is  a  cheap,  easily  managed,  and 
perfectly  safe  agent  for  arresting  fer¬ 
mentation  at  any  desired  stage  of  its 
progress. 

It  is  the  only  article  of  its  kind  now’ 
manufactured  under  the  directions  of, 
or  approved  by.  Prof.  Horsford. 

Be  sure  that  the  name  of  “  Rumford 
Chemical  Works”  is  on  the  package. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  V/ORKS, 

1ST.  D.  ARNOLD,  Treas. 
Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  M.  ANTHONY,  Agent, 

100  Reade  St.,  New’  York. 

(Write  for  particulars;  mention  this  publication.) 

An  Age  in  Advance  of  All  Other  Inventions. 

From  a  single  spool  makes  a  scam  stronger  and  more  beau¬ 
tiful  than  by  any  combination  of  two  threads. 

THE 

AUTOMATIC 

OR  “NO  TENSION”  SEWING  MACHINE. 
Studies  careflll  of  Health  and  appreciat¬ 
in';'  the  Best  will  have  no  other. 
Adapted  for  Hand  or  Treadle, 

WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO.,  05S  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


IT  PAYS 


*|  to  sen  our  Ruhber  Printing  Stamps.  Sarn- 
J  pies  free.  J.  M.  MITTEN  &  CO.. 


144  Superior  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 


For  the  Farm,  Garden, 


and  H ousehold.  ■ 
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THE  RETURN  HOM  E 

# 

Cold,  dark,  and  stormy  !  The  solitary  pas¬ 
senger  thought  the  train  would  never  arrive,  i 
What  if  it  should  be  snowed  in?  The  thought 
was  not  to  be  tolerated.  He  had  said  he 
would  be  at  home  on  Christmas,  and  he  must  \ 
go.  Then  as  he  walked  up  and  down  the  lone¬ 
ly  platform,  he  wondered  if  they  would  ex-  j 
pect  him — ‘  ■  had  mother  grown  any  older  ? —  : 
would  the  children  know  him  ?  What  a  curse 
these  railroads  are  to  a  country,  cutting  : 
across  the  farms,  and  never  on  time  ” — but  a 
shrill  whistle  and  a  glaf  e  of  light  soon  changed 
the  young  man’s  thoughts.  In  the  warm  and  ; 
lighted  car,  he  said  to  himself — “a  railroad 
is  a  great  blessing ;  how  could  I  have  ever 
reached  home  without  its  aid?”— What  a 
busy  time  these  days  before  Christmas  have 
been  in  the  old  farm  house,  to  be  sure ! 
The  good  old  mother  has  gone  about  as  if  she 
had  some  important  secret ;  she  shut  her  lips 
sternly  as  if  to  keep  from  telling  it,  but  the 
more  she  closed  them,  the  more  of  a  smile 
they  wore.  What  pies  have  been  made  and 
set  in  array  upon  the  pantry  shelves,  where 


he  used  to  look  for  them  !  She  did  not  forget 
how  fond  he  was  of  a  certain  cake,  of  which 
there  were  many  loaves.  His  room  was  made 
to  look  just  as  he  left  it  that  morning.  At 
last,  when  everything  that  only  a  mother  can 
think  of  had  been  done,  she  put  on  the  same 
dress  and  the  same  cap  that  she  wore  when 
lie  went  away,  and  she  seated  herself  as  usual. 
She  was  perfectly  calm  ;  it  is  true,  she  went 
to  the  window  every  now  and  then,  but  that 
was  only  to  see  if  it  was  still  snowing — she 
listened — no  !  it  was  not  the  whistle,  only  the 
dog.  It  was  a  full  quarter  hour  to  the  time. 
Yet  it  seemed  as  if  that  whistle  had  sounded 
every  other  night  long  before  this.  What  if 
on  tliis  night  before  Christmas,  of  all  nights 
in  the  year,  it  should  not  sound.  It  seems  as 
if  it  never  would  come  ;  at  last  the  flutter¬ 
ing  of  the  dear  old  heart  told  her  that  it  had 
sounded — “If  he  should  not  come!” — “No, 
he  said  he  would  be  here  on  Christmas,  and 
he  always  kept  his  word.”  The  station  is  not 
so  very  far  away,  and  what  a  long,  long  time 
it  seems  ! — The  quick  ear  catches  the  crunch¬ 


ing  sound  of  the  snow  under  foot-steps. — The 
j  door  opens  and  admits  him  back  to  the  home 
i  he  left  not  a  long  time  ago  as  a  boy  !  In  from 
:  the  storm  and  the  darkness,  into  that  light 
like  which  there  is  no  other  on  earth — the 
light  of  home !  Home !  we  have  no  other 
word  for  it,  and  it  is  said  that  the  word  be¬ 
longs  to  no  other  language  than  ours.  It  may 
stand  for  a  log-cabin,  or  a  stately  mansion  ; 
it  does  not  mean  house,  but  home.  Tired 
with  travel  he  soon  goes  to  his.room,  and  as 
he  thinks  over  the  events  of  the  meeting,  he 
recollects  that  a  dear  old  voice  said—  “  I  knew 
that  he  would  come,  for  he  said  he  would.” — 
|  Happy  the  man  whose  early  life  has  so  won 
j  the  confidence  of  the  mother ;  happy  the 
mother  who  can  so  speak  of  her  son.  Blessed 
are  these  holiday  times  ;  what  joy  they  bring 
to  homes  all  over  this  broad  land.  Blessed 
be  these  homes— schools  and  colleges  do  much, 
but  it  is  in  these  homes  that  is  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  the  best  that  is  in  us.  Happy  is 
he  who  can  in  these  holiday  times  return  to 
1  and  be  sure  of  a  welcome  at  the  old  home. 
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valuable  lessons.  Over  a  wide  extent  of 
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country  the  farmer  was  never  more  fully 
impressed  with  his  dependence  upon  a  full 
supply  of  water  for  a  profitable  crop.  The 
drouth  of  1881  will  turn  the  thoughts  of 
many  to  the  subject  of  irrigation,  with  a 
view  of  controlling  the  supply  of  water  for 
the  fields  and  gardens.  The  dairyman  who 
was  cut  off  from  an  abundance  of  green  food 
in  the  bight  of  the  season,  will  bestir  him¬ 
self  to  find  means  of  securing  a  supply  of 
nutritious  food  in  times  of  need.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  fodder  crops  will  probably  be  dis¬ 
cussed  more  thoroughly  this  winter  than  ever 
before,  and  the  next  dry  season  will  be  more- 
fully  provided  against  than  the  last.  There 
has  been  an  unparalleled  excitement  in  the 
produce  market,  and  never  before  have  the 
farmers  been  more  thoroughly  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  knowing  when  to 
sell.  It  may  be  said  in  short,  that  the  lesson 
of  the  season  is  that  the  farmer  who  is  to  be 
the  most  successful  in  the  future,  is  the  one 
who  mingles  the  largest  amount  of  brains 
with  the  labor  of  his  hands.  Thoughtless 
farming — if  such  a  thing  has  been  possible  in 
the  past — will  not  prove  successful  in  the 
future.  With  this  in  mind  the  farmer  has 
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food  for  much  valuable  thought  before  the 
opening  days  of  the  busy  spring.  Each  one, 
as  he  enjoys  the  warm  evening  fire,  will  re¬ 
view  the  season  that  has  closed,  and  looking 
the  failures  straight  in  the  face,  plan  some 
way  to  shun  them  in  the  future  ;  while  thank¬ 
ful  for  the  successes,  he  will  consider  wherein 
they  might  be  improved  or  increased  in 
number.  In  the  peace  of  the  quiet  winter 
we  must  prepare  for  the  war  of  activity  and 
growth  that  opens  with  the  spring.  The 
practice  of  “  taking  an  account  of  stock  ”  as 
it  is  termed  by  the  shopkeepers  and  other 
business  men,  is  especially  a  good  one  for  the 
farmer.  It  will  not  consume  much  time,  and 
when  done  will  be  more  than  a  source  of 
satisfaction  ;  it  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  many 
calculations,  and  possibly  induce  important 
changes  in  the  system  of  farm  management. 
To  know  the  results  of  the  season  in  dollars 
and  cents  is  the  aim  and  end  of  the  taking  of 
account  of  stock.  The  losses  and  gains  are 
here  brought  to  view,  and  opportunity  is 
given  for  a  careful  inspection  of  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  farm.  It  may  show  that,  in 
the  way  the  work  has  been  done,  it  is  much 
more  profitable  to  raise  potatoes  than  corn, 
or  sheep  than  hogs.  It  may  be  that  the 
profits  from  an  acre  of  currants  are  more 


Several  Important  Announcements, 
and  Business  Notices,  incident  to  the 
close  of  the  Volume,  also  matters  of  in¬ 


than  from  the  ten  acres  of  wheat.  All  such 
questions  as  these  are  best  settled  by  a  system 
of  farm  bookkeeping,  which  includes  the 
yearly  balancing  or  settlement  of  accounts. 


terest  in  regard  to  Premiums,  etc.,  etc., 
will  be  found  on  pages  542,  543,  to  which 
our  readers  are  specially  invited  to  refer. 


Notes  on  Live  Stock, 

The  farm  animals  at  this  season  are  directly 
dependent  upon  the  care  and  attention  of  the 
farmer.  To  pass  the  winter  with  profit  they 


must  be  well  kept.  Animals  are  very  com¬ 
plicated  engines,  and  must  be  run  by  careful 
engineers.  The  food  they  receive  is  the  fuel, 
and  the  daily  rubbing,  cleaning,  etc.,  maybe 
likened  to  the  inspection,  cleaning  and  oiling 
of  the  engine.  The  fuel  must  be  equal  to 
the  demands  made  of  the  animal  engine,  else 
the  machinery  will  be  run  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  therefore  with  diminished  profit.  When 
the  water  is  low  and  the  fire  almost  out,  the 
engine  is  a  source  of  loss  to  the  owner.  On 
the  other  hand  the  fire  may  be  brisk,  and  the 
boiler  well  supplied,  but  some  screw  is  loose, 
or  a  part  rubs  another  too  closely  and  the 
friction  thus  produced  neutralizes  much  of 
the  force.  So  in  the  animal  machine,  all  the 
parts  must  work  harmoniously  together,  or 
in  other  words  there  must  be  perfect  health 
to  obtain  the  best  results.  An  animal  may 
have  the  best  of  food  in  sufficient  quantity, 
and  still  pass  a  hard  winter,  and  without 
profit  to  its  owner.  Food  of  the  best  kinds 
without  shelter,  is  in  the  animal  economy 
like  fuel  in  an  engine  that  is  rusty  and  loose 
and  out  of  order.  Both  are  expensive  meth¬ 
ods  of  arriving  at  desired  results.  It  takes 
too  much  force  to  run  the  machine  in  both 
cases.  As  it  is  cheaper  to  have  a  good  engine 
kept  in  good  order,  so  it  is  to  have  an  animal 
in  health  and  comfort:  The  thoughtful  far¬ 
mer  will  see  many  other  points  of  likeness 
between  the  animal  machine  and  the  one 
constructed  by  human  hands,  but  this  iB 
enough  to  suggest  the  importance  of  keeping 
farm  animals  in  a  healthful  and  comfortable 
condition  by  means  of  warm  stables  with 
clean  floors  and  pure  air. 


Notes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work, 

One  who  depends  upon  the  garden  and 
orchard  for  his  living,  will  be  very  apt  to 
know  which  products  bring  him  the  best  re¬ 
turns.  With  the  farmer  the  orchard  and  the 
garden  are  often  looked  upon  as  of  little  im¬ 
portance,  if  not  regarded  as  necessary  evils. 
Both  manure  and  labor  are  grudgingly  sup¬ 
plied,  and  then  at  a  time  too  late  for  the  best 
results.  In  the  general  summing  up  of  the 
business  of  the  year,  let  the  farmer  take  into 
account  the  return  from  the  garden  and 
orchard  or  fruit  garden.  We  do  not  refer  to 
the  supplies  of  vegetables  and  fruit  consumed 
at  home,  for  health  and  comfort  c»n  not  be 
expressed  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  the  actual 
money  returns  throughout  the  year.  Much 
of  course  will  depend  upon  the  location  in 
reference  to  market,  but  we  are  sure  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  a  carefully  kept  ac¬ 
count  in  which  all  the  odd  quarters  and  dol¬ 
lars  are  presented,  will  result  in  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  enlarge  and  improve  the  ground 
devoted  to  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers. 
The  time  has  passed  when  choice  fruits  were 
regarded  as  a  luxury  ;  and  the  farmer  who 
cannot  afford  to  provide  his  table  with  a  large 
variety  of  garden  vegetables,  is  living  behind 
the  age.  The  man  who  sees  only  the  market 
value  of  any  product  of  the  soil  may  not 
care  for  a  handsome  lawn  and  a  flower  gar¬ 
den  filled  with  choice  plants  ;  but  he  only 
half  lives  who  is  blind  to  the  beauty  of  these 
things.  We  would  have  the  American  far¬ 
mer  appreciate  what  the  surroundings  of  his 
home  may  be — we  would  see  him  grow  rich 
in  more  ways  than  one.  To  this  end  he  must 
love  the  beauty  of  a  well-kept  lawn  and  flower 
garden,  take  necessary  means  to  possess  it. 
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Orchard  a»a«l  Nursery. 

The  orchards  have  not  given  returns,  in 
quantity  or  quality,  equal  to  those  of  many 
other  years.  The  apple  crop  has  fallen  far 
short  of  last  year,  though  the  shipments  to 
foreign  ports  show  that  we  can  spare  many 
thousand  barrels.  The  trade  abi-oad  is  now 
well  established.  TheAmerican  orcliardist  can 
supply  England  with  finer  fruits  than  can  be 
produced  in  that  climate,  and  at  prices  which 
will  give  the  grower  a  profit.  This  will  give 
a  new  impetus  to  orchard  planting.  Those 
varieties  that  are  both  in  favor  abroad  and 
will  bear  the  transportation  should  be  planted 
more  largely,  such  as  the  Newtown  Pippin, 
Spitzenberg,  Baldwin,  etc.  The  subject  of 
keeping  fruit  in  the  cellar  is  treated  at  length 
on  page  525.  As  our  fruit  interests  increase, 
the  problem  of  storage  will  demand  atten¬ 
tion.  Houses  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
proper  keeping  of  fruits,  and  provided  with 
the  requisite  ventilation,  temperature,  etc., 
will  be  required. 

Cions  should  be  cut  before  they  have  been 
exposed  to  hard  freezing,  and  packed  hi  saw¬ 
dust,  damp  as  it  comes  from  the  mill.  If  no 
sawdust  is  at  hand  use  sand.  The  eggs  of 
the  Tent  Caterpillar  may  be  seen  near  the 
end  of  the  twigs,  glued  closely  together  in  a 
band.  These  should  be  removed  on  a  mild 
day  in  winter,  and  the  clusters  burned.  Each 
one  thus  treated  means  the  destruption  of 
three  or  four  hundred  “worms”  that  other¬ 
wise  would  do  much  damage  in  the  spring. 
Winter  is  a  trying  time  for  newly  set  trees, 
as  the  storms  bend  them  and  mice  and  rab¬ 
bits  feed  upon  their  tender  bark.  All  rubbish 
should  be  cleared  away  from  the  trees  and 
a  mound  of  earth  a  foot  or  more  high,  thrown 
up.  This  serves  to  support  the  young  tree 
and  keep  away  the  mice.  Snows  should  al¬ 
ways  be  tramped  hard  close  around  the  trees. 
Rabbits  have  a  distaste  for  flesh  and  blood, 
and  by  smearing  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunks  with  blood  the  trees  may  be  protected. 
The  orchard  to  do  "its  best  needs  to  be  manur¬ 
ed.  The  manure  may  be  put  on  during  winter 
when  it  can  be  drawn  on  sleds,  which  pass 
more  readily  under  the  trees  than  a  wagon. 
The  manure  drawn  upon  the  orchard  should 
be  well  rotted  and  free  from  weed  seeds. 

TTBae  Fruit  harden. 

The  mild  days  of  this  month  will  give  an 
opportunity  to  finish  up  the  work  for  the 
season,  such  as  pruning  the  currants,  grape 
vines,  etc.  Save  any  wood  of  these  that  may 
be  needed  for  propagation.  Many  plants  are 
protected  too  much.  Strawberries  require 
very  little  litter  directly  over  them — most  of 
it  should  be  put  on  the  ground  between  the 
rows.  A  little  brush,  or  evergreen  boughs, 
placed  close  to  a  shrub  that  is  not  quite  har¬ 
dy,  will  ward  off  the  severe  winds  and  pre¬ 
serve  an  even  temperature  better  than  the 
“  bundling  up  ”  with  straw,  as  was  thought 
necessary  a  few  years  ago.  Tender  raspberry 
canes  must  be  bent  down  and  covered  with 
earth  before  the  ground  is  frozen.  Coarse 
manure  may  be  put  around  currants,  etc. 

'Flic  Kitchen  and  Market  Garden, 

A  moderate  freezing  does  celery  no  harm, 
but  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  freeze  hard. 
As  soon  as  the  winter  sets  in,  the  covering  of 
hay — which  until  then  had  been  slight — 
should  be  increased  until  it  is  one  foot  in 
thickness.  When  celery  is  stored  in  boxes  in 


the  cellar,  it  is  more  apt  to  suffer  from  heat 
than  cold.  A  solid  mass  of  celery  must  be 
■avoided,  placing  the  boxes  as  far  apart  as 
their  own  width.  The  cellars  where  celery 
and  roots  are  kept,  must  be  cool — not  far 
above  the  freezing  point.  Roots  keep  fresher 
if  packed  in  sand.  Cold  frames  will  now 
need  daily  attention,  that  the  plants  may 
not  be  kept  too  warm,  and  start  into  growth 
or  suffer  from  a  rapid  lowering  of  the  tem¬ 
perature.  The  sashes  must  be  closed  during 
all  cold  spells,  but  need  to  be  thrown  open 
when  warm  days  come. 

Parsnips  and  Salsify  are  not  injured  by 
freezing,  and  may  remain  in  the  ground  and 
be  dug  as  wanted,  or  during  a  midwinter 
thaw.  The  comparative  leisure  of  the  sea¬ 
son  allows  of  much  work  being  done  that 
will  help  in  the  busy  weeks  of  spring.  The 
various  seeds,  may  be  cleaned  and  stored 
away  from  the  mice.  Labels  may  be  made, 
and  the  plans  of  spring  work  laid  out. 

Tke  Flower  Garden  aisd  S,awn. 

Heavy  falls  of  snow  may  do  much  damage 
to  evergreens.  The  snow  should  be  shaken 
from  the  limbs  soon  after  it  falls,  before  it 
gets  icy.  The  shovel  should  be  used  to  re¬ 
remove  the  snow  that  has  dragged  down  the 
lower  branches.  When  there  are  long  paths 
it  is  economy  to  have  a  snow  plow  and  em¬ 
ploy  a  horse  in  clearing  them.  No  “cross¬ 
cut  ”  paths  should  be  tolerated  in  winter  ;  if 
necessary  put  up  wires  to  prevent  them. 
Well  rotted  manure,  that  is  free  from  seeds, 
may  be  put  on  the  lawn  in  winter. 

Greenluuise  and  Window  Fiauts. 

The  potted  bulbs  should  be  well  rooted 
now,  and  brought  out  of  the  cellar  for  forcing 
into  bloom.  It  prolongs  the  season  to  bring 
only  a  part  out  at  a  time.  Hanging  baskets 
often  suffer  from  lack  of  water — plunge 
them  into  a  tub  of  water,  and  let  them  soak 
for  a  time.  Chrysanthemums  that  have 
flowered  should  be  cut  down,  and  the  pots 
placed  in  the  cellar.  Cover  the  house  plants 
with  papers  during  sweeping,  to  keep  the 
dust  from  them.  Thick -leaved  plants  can  be 
washed  with  a  soft  cloth  or  sponge,  and  it 
will  add  to  their  health  and  beauty. 


A  Day’s  Work  in  Pounds  of  Force. 

- O - 

Most  farmers  are  already  tolerably  well 
convinced,  in  their  own  minds,  as  to  what  a 
day’s  work  means,  but  they  will  be  none  the 
less  interested  in  considering  some  of  the 
results  of  experiments  which  have  been  made 
by  physicists  and  physiologists  for  the  sake 
of  determining,  with  as  much  precision  as 
possible,  how  many  pounds  of  force  are  really 
exerted,  on  the  average,  in  a  day,  by  labor¬ 
ing  men.  The  French  physicist,  Coulomb, 
determined,  long  ago,  that  a  man  turning  a 
winch  performed  each  day  an  amount  of 
labor  equal  to  lifting  374  tons  to  the  hight 
of  one  foot,  and  the  English  physicist, 
Haughton,  found,  in  his  turn,  that  a  man 
habitually  employed  in  ramming  down  pav¬ 
ing  stones  did  an  amount  of  work  equal  to 
lifting  352  tons  one  foot.  Haughton  com¬ 
putes  that  walking  on  a  level  surface  at  a 
rate  of  about  3  miles  an  hour  is  equivalent 
to  raising  one-twentieth  of  the  weight  of  the 
body  through  the  distance  walked  ;  hence  it 
appears  that  a  man,  of  150  lbs.  weight,  in 
walking  one  mile  on  level  ground,  will  do  an 
amount  of  work  equal  to  lifting  seventeen 


and  a  half  tons  one  foot.  Ten  miles  would 
amount  to  nearly  177  tons,  and  twenty  miles 
to  rather  more  than  353  tons.  On  going  up 
hill  the  pedestrian  of  course  raises  his  whole 
weight  through  the  hight  ascended.  But 
even  on  level  ground,  a  soldier  carrying  60 
lbs.  weight  will  lift  nearly  25  tons  one  foot 
in  marching  a  single  mile.  In  ten  miles  he 
will  lift  247 ‘/q  tons,  and  in  marching  twenty 
miles,  thus  loaded,  which  would  manifestly 
be  a  very  hard  day’s  work,  he  would  lift  495 
tons.  Most  persons  will  be  ready  to  admit, 
with  Professor  Haughton,  that,  as  a  continu¬ 
ous  laboring  effort,  walking  twenty  miles  a 
day  without  a  load,  six  days  in  the  week,  is 
fairly  good  work.  But,  as  was  just  said,  a 
twenty  mile  walk  represents,  under  the  very 
best  conditions,  353  tons  lifted  one  foot.  Dr, 
Parkes,  in  England,  found  that  an  ordinary 
day’s  work  for  a  pedler  was  to  carry  28  lbs. 
twenty  miles,  which  would  represent  an 
amount  of  work  equal  to  about  420  tons 
lifted  one  foot.  In  this  case,  the  load  was 
balanced  over  the  shoulder,  14  lbs.  in  front 
and  14  lbs.  behind.  Dr.  Parkes  met  with  a 
laborer,  in  a  rolling  mill,  whose  ordinary 
duty  was  to  raise  a  weight  of  124  lbs.  six¬ 
teen  inches,  5,000  or  6,000  each  day.  Taking 
the  larger  number,  his  work  would  amount 
to  nearly  443  tons  lifted  one  foot,  and  this 
was  considered  very  hard  work  by  a  power¬ 
ful  man.  This  same  laborer  asserted  that  he 
occasionally  raised  a  weight  of  90  lbs.  to  a 
hight  of  18  inches,  12,000  times  a  day,  work¬ 
ing  twelve  hours,  which  would  amount  to 
725  tons  raised  a  foot.  But  this  is  manifestly 
very  excessive  labor.  From  all  the  data  ac¬ 
cessible  to  him,  Dr.  Parkes  concludes  that  an 
amount  of  work  equal  to  300  tons  lifted  one 
foot  is  an  average  day’s  work  for  a  healthy, 
strong  man ;  that  400  tons  is  a  hard  day’s 
work,  and  500  tons  so  extremely  hard,  that 
perhaps  few  men  could  continue  to  do  it. 
All  this  applies  only  to  external  visible  work, 
using  the  word  in  its  ordinary  acceptation. 
But  there  is  performed,  of  course,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  a  large  amount  of  internal  work, 
through  the  movement  of  the  heart,  and  the 
muscles  of  respiration  and  digestion,  which 
cannot  be  so  readily  measured.  Estimates 
of  the  work  done  by  the  heart  alone  vary 
from  122  to  277  tons  lifted  a  foot.  Dr. 
Parkes  argues  that  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
at  least  250  tons  worth  of  internal  mechani¬ 
cal  work  is  performed  in  the  body  of  an  adult 
man,  while  the  external  work  ranges  from 
300  to  500  tons.  It  appears,  in  general,  that 
from  ‘/7  to  ‘/8  of  all  the  force  obtainable  from 
the  food  eaten  is  expended  as  mechanical 
labor,  while  the  remainder  of  the  force  leaves 
the  body  in  the  form  of  heat.  S. 


'JTBie  CeSIsji*  lor  Plants. — Many  who 
have  no  greenhouse,  and  cannot  afford  the 
room  in  the  dwelling  for  them,  would  gladly 
keep  certain  tender  or  half  hardy  plants 
through  the  winter.  For  such  purpose  a  cel¬ 
lar  answers  admirably.  Indeed,  we  know  of 
florists  who  have  constructed  cellars  ex¬ 
pressly  for  keeping  plants  through  the  win¬ 
ter.  It  is  not  expected,  nor  is  it  desirable, 
that  plants  in  the  cellar  should  grow.  They 
are  merely  to  be  kept — put  to  sleep,  as  it  were, 
until  the  return  of  spring  makes  it  safe  to 
place  them  out  again.  Plants  in  the  cellar, 
while  they  should  never  be  wet,  ought  not 
to  get  dust-dry,  hence  they  must  be  looked 
to  occasionally  during  the  winter  months. 
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The  Hampshire-Down  Sheep. 


A  <}a 
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The  Hampshire-Down  breed  of  sheep  origi¬ 
nated  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
in  a  cross  between  the  old  white-faced  sheep 
of  Hampshire,  England,  and  the  pure  South- 
Downs.  After  the  few  generations  of  cross¬ 
ing  the  horns  disappeared,  and  the  face  be¬ 
came  black ;  in  fact,  the  prepotency  of  the 
South-Downs  greatly  changed  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  native  Hampshire  sheep,  though 
the  massive  head,  Roman  nose,  large  size, 
and  hardiness  of  constitution,  were  retained 
in  the  cross.  The  Hampsliire-Downs,  in  some 
of  the  best  farm¬ 
ed  districts  of 
Hampshire  and 
Berkshire  [Eng.] 
liavegraduallydis 
placed  the  South- 
Downs,  and  af¬ 
ford  an  excellent 
breed  for  crossing 
with  long-wooled 
sheep.  The  lambs 
aredropped  early, 
and  fed  for  the 
market,  or  sold 
for  mutton  the 
following  spring, 
and  when  well 
fed  will  weigh  one 
hundred  pounds. 

The  fleece  yields 
six  to  seven 
pounds  of  good 
wool,  being  long¬ 
er  and  somewhat 
coarser  than  that 
of  the  South- 
Down.  The  larger 
size,  strong  con¬ 
stitution,  and 

early  maturity  of  the  Hampshire-Down  make 
it  a  specially  valuable  breed  under  many 
circumstances  in  this  country. 

The  accompanying  engraving  is  of  the  pure 
Hampshire-Down  ram,  “  Shepherd’s  Pride 
2d,”  owned  by  Henry  Metcalf,  Canandaigua, 
N.  Y.  This  ram  was  bred  by  Mr.  Stubbs,  of 
Arlesford,  Hants. ,  and  imported  to  the  United 
States  in  February.  1881.  He  was  a  year  old 
last  March,  and  received  the  first  premium 
for  yearlings  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  His 
weight  is  200  pounds,  and  the  fleece  at  the 
first  shearing  was  nine  pounds. 


THE  HAMPSHIRE-DOWN  RAM  “SHEPHERD’S  PRIDE  2d. 


Rotation  of  Crops. 

BY  DR.  MANLY  MILES,  HOUGHTON  FARM,  ORANGE  CO.,  N.T. 

In  the  November  number  I  gave  several 
examples  of  the  influence  of  leguminous 
crops  upon  the  growth  of  the  grain  crops 
immediately  following  them,  to  illustrate  one 
of  the  most  striking  advantages  of  a  system¬ 
atic  rotation  of  crops.  We  found  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  belief  that  the  Nitrogen  of  the 
soil,  although  largely  drawn  upon  by  one 
class  of  crops,  was  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
process  of  their  growth,  made  available  for 
other  crops  that  were  directly  benefited  by 
this  increase  in  their  supply  of  food.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  in  general  outline  the  principles  of 
crop  rotations,  we  must  now  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  other  topies  that  are,  perhaps,  of  equal 
practical  importance.  As  we  cannot  lay  down 
arbitrary  rules  or  systems  of  rotation  that  are 
applicable  to  every  locality,  we  must  become 
familiar  with  the  principles  on  which  suc¬ 


cessful  rotations  are  based,  to  make  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject  of  general  applica-, 
tion.  When  the  reasons  for  a  particular 
practice,  or  system,  are  understood,  the 
changes  that  are  required  to  adapt  the  method 
to  a  given  locality  are  easily  made. 

Rotation  of  crops  must,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  adapted  to  the  locality,  and  this 
involves  a  knowledge  of  the  climate  and  soil 
as  well  as  the  markets.  The  crops  grown  in 
rotation  will  then  vary  with  the  locality,  but 
in  deciding  upon  those  that  are  available  in 
a  given  case,  the  advantages  of  the  alterna¬ 
tion  of  leguminous  with  grain  crops,  which 


we  have  already  pointed  out,  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Fortunately,  however,  we  know 
a  number  of  valuable  plants  in  this  group  of 
what  are  called  restorative  crops,  from  which 
to  make  a  selection  ;  so  that  it  is  not  difficult 
to  apply  the  principle  of  alternating  these 
crops  with  the  staple  grain  crops  of  any  given 
locality.  When  a  particular  crop,  that  would 
otherwise  be  desirable,  cannot  be  grown  on 
account  of  peculiarities  of  soil  or  climate, 
another  crop  of  similar  character,  and  having 
nearly,  or  quite,  the  same  influence  upon  the 
proposed  rotation,  may  be  substituted. 

In  deciding  upon  the  crops  to  be  grown  in 
rotation,  a  proper  supply  of  feed  for  the  live 
stock  of  the  farm  must  be  provided  for,  and 
ample  provision  should  also  be  made  for  the 
destruction  of  weeds  ;  the  thorough  pulver¬ 
ization  of  the  soil ;  the  supply  of  manures  to 
be  returned  to  the  soil  to  keep  it,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  high  condition  ;  and  the  uniform 
distribution  of  labor  throughout  the  year ; 
and  finally  as  the  leading  object  of  all  the 
topics  mentioned,  the  effects  of  the  system 
of  cropping,  as  a  whole,  upon  the  future  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  soil,  and  the  direct  profits 
to  be  derived  from  it  should  command  care¬ 
ful  consideration. 

The  destruction  of  weeds  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for,  in  the  main,  by  the  introduction  of 
hoed  crops,  or  those  that  admit  of  cultivation 
during  their  growth,  and  the  labor  expended 
on  such  crops  may  be  considered  as  largely 
chargeable  to  the  other  crops  of  the  rotation, 
as  all  will  alike  be  benefited  by  the  incidental 
pulverization  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the 


cleaning  of  the  land  from  weeds.  Some 
crops,  like  peas  and  clover,  act  as  cleaning 
crops,  when  heavy  enough  to  cover  the 
ground,  and  “  smother  ”  the  intruding  weeds. 
Indian  Com  is  one  of  the  best  cleaning  crops, 
and  its  great  value  as  the  staple  cereal  of 
America  should  lead  to  its  general  introduc¬ 
tion  in  crop  rotations,  not  only  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  profit  to  be  obtained  from  the  crop 
itself,  but  also  for  the  facilities  its  cultivation 
furnishes  of  preparing  the  soil  for  the  growth 
of  other  crops. 

When  there  is  quite  an  interval  betjveen 
the  harvesting  of  one  crop  and  the  sowing  of 

the  one  that  fol¬ 
lows,  the  growth 
of  weeds  is  pro¬ 
moted,  as  they 
will  be  sure  to 
take  possession  of 
land  that  is  not 
otherwise  occu¬ 
pied.  It  will  thus 
be  well  to  arrange 
the  crops  in  rota¬ 
tion  so  that  the 
soil  may  be  con- 
tinuously  en¬ 
gaged  in  grow¬ 
ing  useful  plants. 
When  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  from  other 
considerations  to 
have  two  crops  in 
succession  with  a 
long  period  inter¬ 
vening  between 
the  harvesting  of 
the  one  and  the 
sowing  of  the 
other,  a  “stolen 
crop,”  as  rye,  or 
turnips ,  may  prof - 
itably  be  introduced,  to  keep  down  the  weeds, 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  supply  of 
food  for  stock.  An  illustration  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  stolen  crop  occurred  in  our  experi¬ 
ence  last  season.  A  field  that,  for  special  rea¬ 
sons,  it  was  desirous  to  seed  down,  was  sown 
with  rye,  and  the  crop  when  ripe  was  harvest¬ 
ed.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  land  was 
full  of  weeds,  and  it  was  thought  best  to  grow 
a  crop  of  corn  for  the  better  cleaning  of  the 
ground  before  seeding.  To  fill  up  the  inter¬ 
val  between  the  two  crops,  immediately  after 
the  rye  was  harvested,  the  ground  was 
plowed,  and  rye  was  sown  again,  as  a  soiling 
crop.  This  “ stolen  crop”  of  rye  was  fed  off 
by  sheep,  furnishing  them  an  abundant  sup¬ 
ply  of  green  feed  in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring 
when  it  was  most  needed,  and  judging  from 
the  moderate  amount  of  work  required  this 
year  to  keep  the  corn  crop  clean,  the  soiling 
crop  must  have  aided  materially  in  freeing 
the  land  from  weeds.  The  labor  involved  in 
the  production  of  this  extra  crop  was  more 
than  paid  for  in  the  direct  return  of  a  sea¬ 
sonable  supply  of  green  feed  ;  while  the  in¬ 
direct  benefits  of  the  rye  in  keeping  down 
weeds  and  preparing  the  soil  for  the  crop  of 
corn  which  followed,  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  at  least  of  equal  value,  were  ob¬ 
tained  as  an  incident  of  the  practice,  and 
therefore  without  expense.  There  is  another 
advantage  arising  from  the  introduction  of  a 
“stolen  crop,”  in  a  system  of  rotation  that 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  as  it  has  an  im¬ 
portant  bearing  upon  the  conservation  of  the 
stores  of  fertility  existing  in  the  soil.  The 
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analyses,  by  Dr.  Vcelcker  and  Dr.  Frankland 
of  the  drainage  waters,  furnished  by  Drs. 
Lawes  and  Gilbert  from  the  permanent  ex¬ 
periment  plots  at  Rothamsted,  show  that 
Nitrogen,  in  the  form  of  Nitric  Acid,  is  lost 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  leaching  through 
the  soil.  During  the  period  of  the  active 
growth  of  the  crops,  the  waste  of  the  Nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  drainage  water  was  slight,  but  in 
the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  annual 
crops  the  loss  of  Nitrogen  was  much  increased. 

The  decomposition  of  the  organic  matters 
of  the  soil  seems  to  be  constantly  going  on, 
and  the  Nitrogen  which  is  thus  liberated  in 
an  available  form  for  plant  growth,  is  taken 
up  by  the  roots  of  the  crops  during  their 
period  of  growth  ;  but  when  there  are  no  live 
roots  in  the  soil  to  make  use  of  this  gradual 
and  constant  supply  of  available  Nitrogen,  it 
is  carried  out  of  the  reach  of  growing  plants, 
and  lost  in  the  drainage  water.  As  a  matter 
of  economy  in  the  conservation  of  this  valu¬ 
able  element  of  fertility,  it  would  then  be 
best  to  arrange  the  crops  in  rotation  so  that 
the  soil,  as  far  as  possible,  would  be  con¬ 
stantly  occupied  with  the  roots  of  growing 
crops.  As  rye  continues  its  growth  late  in 
the  fall,  and  starts  again  early  in  the  spring, 
its  value  as  a  soiling  crop,  to  fill  up  the  in¬ 
terval  between  two  annual  grain  crops,  will, 
from  this  point  of  view,  be  readily  recognized. 

In  following  out  the  indications  of  the 
facts  we  have  presented,  by  keeping  the  land 
constantly  occupied  with  profitable  crops, 
care  must  be  taken  to  secure  time  for  the 
thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  for  each 
crop.  For  instance,  wheat  should  not  follow 
corn,  as  the  seeding  of  the  one  interferes 
with  the  harvesting  of  the  other,  and  the 
work  is  likely  to  be  crowded  and  hurried, 
and  in  both  cases  imperfectly  done.  An  in¬ 
tervening  oat  crop  will  give  time  for  a  thor¬ 
ough  preparation  for  the  wheat  crop. 


The  Value  of  Fish  as  Food. 

BY  PROF.  W.  O.  ATWATER,  WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY, 
MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

The  flesh  of  fish  is  very  much  like  that  of 
warm-blooded  animals.  To  the  epicure  it  is 
often  more  dainty,  while  the  poor  man  can 
buy  nutritive  materials  in  dried  and  salt  fish, 
and  often  in  fresh  fish  likewise,  for  only  a 
fraction  of  their  cost  in  ordinary  meats. 

In  general,  fish  has  somewhat  more  water 
and  less  solids  than  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and 
other  common  meats.  But  the  solids,  the  ac¬ 
tual  nutrients  in  the  flesh  of  fish,  consist  of 
essentially  the  same  kinds  of  substances  as 
those  of  butcher’s  meats.  The  proportions  of 
the  nutrients  vary,  and  with  them  the  nutri¬ 
tive  values  vary  also.  The  composition  and 
nutritive  values  of  fish  have,  until  lately,  been 
but  little  studied.  We  know,  in  a  general 
way,  that  some  fish  seem  to  make  a  very  j 
substantial,  and  others  only  an  inadequate 
diet ;  that  salmon  are  more  nutritious  than 
cod,  and  fat  fish  more  so  than  the  lean  and  out 
of  condition.  But  we  need  to  know  more 
definitely  the  nutritive  values  of  different 
kinds  of  fish,  and  how  they  compare  in  this 
respect  with  each  other  and  with  other  foods.  j 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  In¬ 
stitution,  and  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  an 
investigation  of  the  chemistry  and  economic 
values  of  American  food-fishes  has  been  go¬ 
ing  on  for  some  time  past,  in  the  Chemical 
laboratory  of  Wesleyan  University,  the  de¬ 
tailed  results  of  which  are  to  appear  in  the  ! 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission.  Fifty- 
three  samples  of  fishes  and  twenty -five  of  in¬ 
vertebrates,  oysters,  clams,  lobsters,  etc., have 
already  been  analyzed.  Some  forty  analyses 
have  also  been  made  and  reported  in  Europe. 

Materials  of  which  Fish  are  Composed. 

Considered  from  the  stand-point  of  the  food- 
value,  fish,  as  we  buy  them  in  the  market, 
consist  of  (1)  Flesh,  or  Edible  Portion,  and  (2) 
Refuse — bones,  skin,  entrails,  etc.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  refuse  in  different  kinds  of  fish, 
and  of  different  samples  of  the  same  kind,  in 
different  conditions,  vary  widely.  Thus  a 
sample  of  flounder  contained  68  per  cent  of 
refuse  and  only  32  per  cent  of  flesh,  while 
one  of  halibut  steak  had  only  18  per  cent  of 
refuse  and  82  per  cent  of  edible  materials. 
Among  those  with  the  most  refuse  and  least 
edible  flesh  are  the  flounder,  porgy,  bass,  and 
perch.  Among  those  with  the  least  refuse 
are  fat  shad,  fat  mackerel,  salmon,  and  dried 
and  salt  fish. 

The  edible  portion  consists  of  (1),  Water, 
and  (2)  Solids,  actual  nutrients.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  water  and  solids  in  the  flesh  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds  of  fish  are  much  more  variable  than 
most  people  would  suppose.  Thus  the  flesh 
of  flounder  had  85  per  cent  of  water  and  only 
15  per  cent  of  solids,  while  that  of  salmon 
contained  36‘/2  per  cent  solids  and  63'A  per 
cent  water,  and  the  flesh  of  dried,  smoked 
and  salt,  fish  have  still  less  water.  Lean 
beef  contains,  on  the  average,  25  per  cent,  or 
one  quarter  its  weight  of  solids,  the  other 
three-quarters  being  water,  while  fat  pork 
has  one  half  solids.  Ordinary  fresh  meats 
are  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  water, 
while  the  water  in  fresh  fish  varies  from 
three-fifths  to  six-sevenths  of  the  whole. 

To  find  the  actual  nutritive  materials  of 
a  sample  of  fish,  we  must  first  substract  the 
refuse,  the  entrails,  bones,  etc. ,  which  leaves 
the  flesh.  Then  we  must  allow  for  the  water 
in  the  flesh.  What  remains  will  be  the  total 
edible  solids,  the  actual  nutritive  material. 
The  percentages  of  edible  solids  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  samples  of  fish  were  more  varied  than 
those  of  refuse  and  water.  Thus  100  lbs.  of 
flounder  contained  only  5  lbs.  of  actual  nutri¬ 
ents  ;  100  lbs.  of  haddock,  9  lbs.  ;  of  bluefish, 
11  lbs.  ;  of  cod,  12  lbs.  ;  salt  mackerel,  16 
lbs. ;  shad,  16  lbs.  ;  salt  cod,  20  lbs.  ;  salmon, 
27  lbs.,  and  smoked  herring,  28  lbs. 

The  Nutrients  oi  Foods. 

The  value  of  fish  as  food,  like  that  of  meats 
in  general,  is  determined  not  only  by  the  total 
edible  solids,  but  by  their  ingredients.  Leav¬ 
ing  out  of  account  the  mineral  substances 
and  certain  compounds  which  occur  in 
small  quantities,  the  most  important  ingredi¬ 
ents  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  the 
albuminoids,  the  carbohydrates,  and  the  fats. 

Albuminoids,  Carbohydrates-  and  Fats. 

Wheat  gluten,  the  white  (albumen)  of  eggs, 
curd  of  milk,  and  lean  meat,  are  familiar  ex¬ 
amples  of  albuminoid  substances.  Vegetable 
oils,  such  as  linseed  oil  and  olive  oil,  lard, 
tallow,  and  butter,  are  fats.  Sugar,  starch, 
and  cellulose  (woody-fiber)  are  carbohy¬ 
drates.  The  albuminoids  are  characterized  by 
containing  the  chemical  element,  Nitrogen, 
of  which  the  carbohydrates  and  fats  are 
destitute.  That  is,  the  carbohydrates  and 
fats  consist  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and  Oxy¬ 
gen,  while  the  albuminoids  contain  these  and 
Nitrogen  also.  The  carbohydrates  serve  chief¬ 
ly  for  fuel,  to  keep  the  body  warm,  and  proba¬ 
bly  to  supply  force,  muscular  strength.  The 


fats  are  likewise  used  for  fuel,  but  they  also 
help  to  build  up  the  fatty  tissues  of  the  body. 
The  albuminoids  are  transformed  into  fats 
and  into  carbohydrates,  and  thus  do  the 
work  of  both  these,  but  besides  this  they 
make  the  nitrogenous  tissues  of  the  body, 
the  muscle,  cartilage,  etc.,  which  the  carbo¬ 
hydrates  cannot  do,  because  they  have  no 
Nitrogen.  With  albuminoids  alone  we  might 
maintain  life  a  good  while  ;  on  a  diet  of  car¬ 
bohydrates  and  fats  we  should  soon  starve. 

The  albuminoids  are  the  most  valuable  of 
the  nutrients  of  our  food.  Next  in  value  come 
the  fats,  and  last  the  carbohydrates.  The  fats 
are  superior  to  the  carbohydrates  because 
they  have  more  Carbon  to  serve  as  fuel,  and 
because  of  their  usefulness  in  forming  the 
fats  of  the  body.  When- we  know  the  chemi¬ 
cal  composition  of  a  food,  we  can  compute 
with  tolerable  accuracy  its  nutritive  value. 
Fish,  like  most  other  animal  foods,  consist 
mainly  of  albuminoids,  with  more  or  less  of 
fats,  and  very  little  of  the  carbohydrates.  To 
tell  their  relative  values,  we  must  compare 
their  proportions  of  these  ingredients.  This 
is  done  in  the  following  table,  in  which  one 
pound  of  albuminoids  is  estimated  as  equiva¬ 
lent  to  three  pounds  of  fats  and  five  of  carbo¬ 
hydrates.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  the 
composition  and  valuations  of  several  other 
sorts  of  animal  food  are  given  with  those  of 
fish.  The  figures  for  meats,  game,  fowl,  milk, 
eggs,  etc.,  are  from  European  sources.  The 
relative  valuations  are  given,  medium  beef 
being  taken  as  the  standard,  and  rated  at  100. 
The  figures  apply  to  the  flesh  free  from  bone 
and  other  waste.  They  show  the  percentages  of 
water,  albuminoids,  carbohydrates,  and  fats, 
the  mineral  matters  being  left  out  of  account. 

NUTRIENTS  AND  VALUATIONS  OF  ANIMAL 
FOODS. 


FLESH. 

FREE  FROM  BONE  AND 

OTHER  REFUSE. 

Water.  Per  cent. 

j  Albuminoids. 
Protein.  Percent. 

1 

8 

Carbohydrates. 

■Pi 

■S 

Ag 

Meat. 

. 

76.7 

20.6 

1.5 

91 

“  medium . 

72.3 

21.4 

5.2 

100 

54.8 

16.9 

27.2 

112 

Veal  “  . 

72.3 

18.9 

7.4 

92 

76.0 

18.1 

5.8 

87 

47.4 

14.5 

37.3 

110 

47.7 

27.2 

15.3 

140 

28.0 

24.0 

36.5 

157 

TTpt>  . 

70.0 

18.5 

9.3 

94 

Milk.  Eggs,  Me. 

Cow's  Milk . 

87.4 

3.4 

3.7 

4.8 

24 

“  “  skimmed.. 

90.6 

3.0 

0.8 

4.8 

19 

u  “  cream . 

66.4 

3.7 

25.7 

3.5 

56 

Butter . 

14.1 

0.9 

83.1 

0.7 

124 

Cheese,  skimmed  milk. 

48.0 

32.6 

8.4 

6.8 

159 

“  whole  milk  .... 

46.8 

27.6 

20.5 

1.9 

151 

“  very  fat . . 

35.7 

27.1 

30.4 

2.6 

163 

73.7 

12.5 

12.1 

72 

Fish  {fresh). 

Halibut . 

74.3 

18.2 

6.5 

88 

83.8 

14.2 

0.7 

62 

Cod . 

82.7 

15.6 

0.3 

68 

81.2 

17.2 

0.2 

75 

75.8 

18.8 

3.9 

87 

70.5 

18.8 

9.8 

96  . 

68.1 

18.8 

11.7 

98 

78.9 

17.9 

2.1 

80 

77.8 

19.7 

1.0 

. 

87 

72.3 

18.3 

8-2 

91 

78.1 

19.3 

1.2 

85 

63.5 

19.7 

15-7 

108 

“  Trout . 

66.8 

17.2 

14.8 

96 

Whitefish . 

70.1 

22.1 

6.2 

105 

76.1 

20.9 

2.8 

94 

Red  Snapper . 

76.7 

20.5 

1.3 

91 

79.7 

16.4 

1.9 

74 

07.7 

21.3 

9.4 

106 

75.5 

19.3 

4.0 

89 

67.7 

19.4 

11.4 

100 

70.1 

14.5 

14.1 

S4 

Prepared  Fish. 
Boned  Cod . 

'52.6 

24.6 

0.4 

107 

Salt  “  . 

53.6 

23.5 

0.6 

' 

102 

Dried  “  . 

18.6 

78.9 

0.8 

. 

3-11 

50.8 

18.4 

15.6 

. 

102 

Smoked  Herring  . 

35.7 

31.5 

18.6 

163 

Canned  Salmon . 

66.0 

21.1 

11.1 

107 

Salt  Mackerel . 

44.7 

17.7 

23.9 

111 
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Bee  Notes  for  December. 

BY  L.  C.  ROOT. 

Wintering. 

Bees  should  now  be  in  their  winter  quarters. 
Those  who  practice  out-of-door  wintering;  may 
reasonably  expect  success,  if  we  have,  as  many 
anticipate,  a  mild  winter.  The  readers  of  these 
“  Notes  ”  are  aware  that  I  am  an  earnest  advocate 
of  in-door  wintering.  I  watch  with  interest,  each 
season,  the  results  of  the  different  methods,  and  I 
am  each  year  more  confirmed  in  the  belief  that,  in 
our  northern  climate,  bee-keepers  will  ultimately 
adopt  the  plan  of  in-door  wintering.  As  success 
in  bee-keeping  depends  so  largely  upon  properly 
wintering  the  bees,  we  cannot  study  the  subject 
too  carefully. 

Results  of  the  Past  Season. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  losses  in  bees  last 
winter  and  spriug  were  very  heavy.  1  think  that 
fully  two-thirds  of  the  bees  kept  in  the  country 
were  lost.  From  this  fact  it  was  reasonably  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  supply  of  surplus  honey  would  be 
limited.  While  this  is  true  in  many  States,  I  find 
that  in  New  York  we  have  secured  by  far  the  largest 
yield  per  swarm  that  the  State  has  ever  produced. 
In  fact,  I  believe  that  such  an  average  per  stock  of 
surplus  honey  has  never  been  known.  I  have 
recently  spent  two  weeks  in  studying  the  New  York 
City  market,  and  the  observations  there  made,  lead 
to  the  above  conclusion.  I  met  many  of  the  best 
bee-keepers  of  our  State,  and  saw  the  products  of 
many  more  apiaries.  A  point  worthy  of  notice  is 
the  excellent  quality  of  the  general  crop.  I  have 
never  known  honey  to  average  so  good.  I  was  also 
impressed  with  the  progress  made  in  placing  honey 
on  the  market  in  neat  and  attractive  shape.  I  have 
visited  the  New  York  market  regularly  for  many 
years,  and  have  noted  with  pleasure  the  steady  ad¬ 
vance  in  this  direction,  but  in  all  my  experience, 
the  present  season  has  not  been  equalled.  Certain¬ 
ly,  such  results  are  very  gratifying  to  those  who 
have  labored  for  so  many  years  to  produce  them. 

Our  own  Report. 

We  hesitate  to  give  a  report  of  our  own  yield, 
the  past  season,  as  we  are  unable  to  give  the 
methods  by  which  such  results  may  he  secured. 
Such  information  must  of  necessity  be  obtained 
by  careful  study  of  the  best  treatises  on  bee-keep¬ 
ing,  combined  with  actual  practice.  We  com¬ 
menced  the  season  with  160  stocks.  These  were 
divided  into  four  apiaries  of  40  hives  each,  which 
were  located  several  miles  apart.  This  is  a  point 
worthy  of  consideration,  as  many  would  keep  the 
entire  number  in  one  locality.  We  preferred,  for 
several  reasons,  to  produce  only  extracted  honey. 
The  yield  from  the  entire  number  of  stocks  was 
32,809  lbs.  of  extracted  honey.  One  apiary  alone 
gave  us  9,727  lbs.,  and,  as  has  already  been  reported, 
one  colony  gave  us  the  large  quantity  of  484  lbs. 
- - 

Burns  and  Scalds— Important  Remedy. 

Four  years  since  (Sept.  ’77)  the  Ainerican  Agri¬ 
culturist  recommended  the  use  of  Bicarbonate  of 
Soda,  that  is  the  common  cooking  soda,  for  most 
kinds  of  burns.  Since  then  frequent  experiments 
and  observations,  the  opinions  of  physicians,  and 
the  best  Medical  Journals, have  more  than  confirmed 
all  we  then  said.  As  burns  and  scalds  are  always 
liable  to  occur,  and  as  this  remedy,  though  sim¬ 
ple,  has  proved  to  be  extraordinarily  useful,  it 
should  he  fixed  in  the  mind  of  every  one.  The 
soda,  and  the  carbonic  acid  so  readily  set  at  liberty 
from  it,  have  anesthetic,  antiseptic,  and  disinfect¬ 
ing  properties — all  highly  beneficial  for  burns. 

For  slight  burns  cover  all  the  injured  parts  with 
a  layer  of  powdered  soda.  For  deeper  burns,  but 
where  the  skin  is  not  broken,  dip  linen  rags  in  a 
solution  made  by  dissolving  about  one-third  of  an 
ounce  of  the  soda  in  a  pint  of  water ;  lay  the  rags 
on  and  keep  them  moist  with  the  solution.  For 
very  severe  burns,  followed  by  suppuration  (forma¬ 
tion  of  pus),  apply  the  rags  in  the  same  way,  keep¬ 
ing  them  moist;  but  frequently  exchange  them  when 
dry  for  fresh  ones,  and  carefully  wash  off,  with  the 


soda  solution,  any  matter  that  has  accumulated 
underneath,  so  that  it  may  not  be  absorbed  into 
and  poison  the  blood.  Leading  European  medical 
journals  give  numerous  instances  in  which,  by  the 
above  treatment,  extensive  burns  of  very  severe 
character  have  healed  speedily,  leaving  little  scar. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


We  would  like  to 
clear  up,  at  the  close 
of  the  year,  our  whole 
file  of  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  suspected 
jH  persons  and  schemes, 
B  but  it  is  not  practi¬ 
cable.  Few  of  out- 
correspondents  who 
send  us  an  inquiry 
i!  are  aware  of  the  labor  required 
p  before  we  can  give  even  a  brief 
If  the  inquiry  relates 


g  answer. 

Hj  to  matters  iu  the  city,  it  often 
happens  that  one  of  our  asso- 

_  ciates  follows  up  one  clue 

after  another  for  days,  and  at  the  end  may 
find  nothing  to  report.  We  always  keep  in  mind 
that  there  are  two  parties  in  such  cases,  the  accuser 
and  the  accused,  and  that  it  is  as  much  our  duty 
to  avoid  making  an  unjust  charge,  as  it  is  to  bring 

the  swindlers  to  light . We  have  more  than  once 

referred  to  the  fact  that 

Humbugs,  I, ike  Comets,  Have  Orbits, 


and  that,  like  comets,  they  appear  and  disappear 
with  regular  irregularity.  A  few  years  ago  cheap 
fire  arms  were  prominently  offered.  Upon  our 
exposure,  followed  by  others,  these  suddenly  disap¬ 
peared,  leaving  several  landlords  without  their  rent, 
and  various  correspondents  without  either  guns  or 
the  money  they  had  sent.  Just  now  there  is  a  re¬ 
vival  of  the  cheap  gun  business.  Showy  adver¬ 
tisements  offer  a  “Patent  5-Shot  Breech-Loading 
Shot-Gun  and  Rifle  for  $7.50.”  An  examination  of 
this  much  advertised  weapon  shows  that  the  old 
dodge  is  being  repeated.  The  basis  of  the  gun  is 
a  revolver  of  some  unsalable  pattern,  which  is 
added  to  at  both  ends ;  a  slightly  made  barrel  re¬ 
places  that  of  the  revolver,  while  the  other  end 
is  prolonged  by  means  of  a  “jury  stock,”  as  a 
sailor  would  say,  to  allow  it  to  be  held  at  the 
shoulder.  The  thing  is  as  much  “  breech-loading  ” 

as  an  ordinary  revolver,  and  no  more . As  if 

Yankee  ingenuity  were  not  equal  to  supplying  the 
demand  for  low-priced  arms, 

A  Saxon  Breech-Loader 
is  imported,  said  to  be  worth  $15,  but  in  order  to 
introduce  it  the  price  is  put  at  $5.50.  One  cor¬ 
respondent  is  surprised  that  a  certain  agricultural 
paper  should  advertise  the  gun  ;  we  are  not.  The 
advertisement  of  the  Gun  prominently  states  :  “The 
sporting  papers  generally  join  in  praising  ”  the  gun. 
Whereupon  the  editor  of  “Forest  and  Stream,” 
which  is  “generally”  regarded  as  something  of  a 
sporting  paper,  called  to  learn  what  papers  of  this 
kind  indorsed  the  gun,  and  was  given  names  of  two 
or  three  European  journals,  though  their  dates 
could  not  be  specified.  The  “  Forest  aud  Stream  ” 
gives  its  opinion  of  the  weapon  thus  :  “It  must  be 
a  very  green  chap  who  invests  in  the  ‘Saxon.’  By 
the  way,  we  should  like  to  stand  at  a  safe  distance 
and  see  the  agent  of  these  arms  shoot  one  of  them 
off  once  ” — an  opinion  concurred  in  by  out-associate 
who  recently  inspected  the  1  Saxon.’. . . . 

That  New  Brunswick  Lottery, 
called  a  “distribution  of  cash  gifts,”  continues  to 
flood  the  mails  with  its  circulars  from  over  the  bor¬ 
der.  When  the  present  Postmaster-General  was  Post¬ 
master  of  New  York,  he  was  very  much  in  earnest  in 
keeping  such  matter  out  of  the  mails,  and  we  trust 
he  may  find  some  way  to  put  a  stop  to  this  foreign 

invasion . After  many  years  of  opposition  to  the 

lottery  in  every  form,  and  holding  that  no  object, 
however  worthy,  can  make  a  lottery  or  “  drawing  ” 
any  other  than  an  evil, 

We  are  Treated  to  a  Surprise 
by  being  asked  to  act  as  an  agent  for  “  a  Draw¬ 


ing.”  The  request  comes  from  Dublin;  “Sister 
Mary  Y.  D.”  writes  a  neat  and  pathetic  letter, 
asking  us  to  aid  an  Orphan  Asylum  by  selling  the 
tickets  sent  for  the  purpose.  Eveu  the  fact  that  “  a 
screen  painted  by  the  Countess  of  Denbigh;  “a 
superb  lace  shawl,  the  gift  of  Donna  Isabel  Con- 
dessa,  de  Rio  Maior,”  or  various  other  valuable 
gifts  from  Honorables,  Marchionesses,  Viscount¬ 
esses,  and  even  Princesses,  cannot  make  of  this 
“Grand  Drawing”  anything  but  a  lottery.  We 
wish  these  kind  ladies  much  success  in  caring  for 
the  orphans,  but  hope  they  may  find  other  methods 
of  raising  money.  We  cannot  sell  the  tickets  they 
send,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  their  sale  is 
Positively  Forbidden  by  the  Laws  of  the  State. 

There  are  many  shysters  in  Washington  who  try 
to  make  a  living  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
and  will  undertake  to  collect  all  sorts  of  claims 
against  the  Government.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
these  are  sometimes  in  league  with  the  clerks  in 
the  Departments,  and  get  information  from  them. 
Many  years  ago  we  had  a  small  claim  upon  the 
Government,  the  existence  of  which  should  have 
been  known  only  to  ourselves  and  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  yet  we  were  greatly  annoyed  by 
letters  from  outside  parties,  proposing  to  collect 
the  claim  for  a  share  of  the  amount.  We  have  be¬ 
fore  us  various  circulars  of  parties 

Claiming  to  be  Pension  Agents. 

One  of  these  begs  for  the  names  of  all  who  were 
taken  prisoner  during  the  late  war.  Some  propose 
to  prosecute  claims  arising  from  the  Mexican  war, 
and  even  that  of  1812  !  Scamps  are  informed  that 
desertion  or  a  dishonorable  discharge  will  not  de'- 
bar  them  from  a  pension.  It  may  be  that  deserving 
persons,  really  entitled  to  a  pension,  may  need  some 
aid  in  getting  it.  We  advise  those  having  a  just 
claim  to  be  careful  in  whose  hands  they  place  it, 
else  they  will  find  that  a  large  share  will  go  for 
“expenses.”  Such  will  do  well  to  write  to  their 
Representative  in  Congress,  who  ought  to  be  able 
and  willing  to  give  them  proper  advice. 

Victimizing  tlic  Publishers. 

Complaints  are  received  from  publishers  of 
journals  at  a  distance,  especially  in  the  South  and 
West,  that  having  published  an  advertisement  of  a 
certain  Piano  Co.,  according  to  an  offer  made  by 
parties  claiming  to  be  advertising  agents,  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  fail  to  comply  with  their  agreement.  The 
agents  send  to  the  publishers  of  country  journals 
an  advertisement  of  pianos  and  organs,  with  the 
offer  of  a  $35  organ  in  pay  for  its  insertion.  To 
put  it  more  accurately,  they  offer  the  due-bill  of 
the  Piano  Co.,  which  agrees,  “three  months  after 
date,”  to  send  the  organ,  or  to  receive  the  note  of 
$35  “  towards  the  purchase  of  any  of  our  other 
styles  of  organs.”  Complaints  are  made  that  when 
the  due-bili  becomes  due  and  the  organ  is  sent  for, 
the  reply  is,  that  there  is  such  a  rush  for  organs  of 
that  kind  that  the  order  can  not  be  filled  for  some 
months,  and  the  holder  of  the  due-bid  is  advised 
to  add  some  money  to  it,  and  take  another,  and 
higher  priced  organ,  which  can  he  had  at  once. 
This  appears  to  be  a  regular  dodge,  and  it  is  doubt¬ 
ed  if  any  $35  organs  ever  were  in  stock  or  sent  out. 
It  may  not  comfort  our  friends  at  a  distance  to 
know  that  the  advertising  agents  think  that  “a 
man  must  be  a  fool  to  expect  an  organ  for  any  such 
money.”  As  he  continues  to  offer  the  organs,  he 
is  not  a  fool,  but  what  ? — The  character  of  this 
Piano  and  Organ  Co.  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the 
fact  that  it  places  upon  its  circulars  as  its  own 
“  Manufactory  and  Warehouse,”  an  engraving  of 
the  factory  of  another  and  one  of  the  most  sub¬ 
stantial  firms  iu  the  trade. 

Some  Georgia  Laud  Schemes 
have  much  the  flavor  of  those  located  in  Texas  a 
few  years  ago.  One  circular  before  us  promises 
the  colonist  almost  everything  ;  one  on  reading  it 
feels  that  he  cannot  afford  to  stay  at  home.  Wish¬ 
ing  to  see  the  “  Commissioner,”  we  followed  the 
given  number  which  took  us  to  a  lodging  house, 
were  we  learned  that  the  party  we  were  seeking 
had  been  gone  for  some  months.  We  then  tried 
another  party  prominently  mentioned  on  the  cir¬ 
cular — we  found  “his  brother,”  who  wouldn’t  talk 
Georgia.  Some  say  that  while  the  brothers  are  two 
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in  name,  they  are  one  in  person,  and  the  one  that  a 
caller  wishes  to  see  always  happens  to  be  out.  We 
think  that  Georgia  oilers  many  attractions  to  set¬ 
tlers,  but  not  through  this  Colony  Company.  Avoid 
all  schemes  that  promise  too  much.  If  looking 
towards  Georgia  with  a  view  to  settle  there,  write 
to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at  Atlanta  for 
information.  Do  not  buy  land  without  first  seeing 
it.  A  friend  of  ours  purchased  a  large  tract  in 
North  Carolina.  He  went  to  look  at  his  purchase  ; 
the  title  was  all  right,  but  he  could  not  get  upon 
his  tract.  As  he  expressed  it 

“The  hand  was  Set  up  Edgewise,” 
it  being  upon  the  steep  flank  of  a  mountain.  In 
the  Official  List  of  Frauds  published  last  month, 
the  name  of  “The  Enterprise  Publishing  Co.”  is 
given  as  one  of  the  many  aliases  of  L.  A.  Kendall  ; 
as  his  address  is  Boston,  we  presume  that  of  his 
synonyms  is  the  same,  though  the  “list”  does  not 
directly  say  so.  At  all  events  it  is  proper  to  state 
that  the  address  is  not  Philadelphia,  where  there  is 
a  publishing  concern  with  the  same  name. 

Electric  Hair  Brushes. 

A  correspondent  quotes  our  former  view  of  the 
brushes  called  “  electric,”  i.  e.  “  they  are  good  or 
bad  according  to  the  bristles  used  in  making  them,” 
aud  asks  if  our  opinion  has  changed  since  then. 
Not  at  all.  These  brushes,  as  the  venders  show, 
put  the  needle  of  a  small  compass  (sent  with  each 
brush)  into  a  state  of  great  agitation.  This  is  to 
many  sufficient  proof  of  the  electric  character  of 
the  brush.  A  jack-knife  or  a  tenpenny  nail  will  be 
found  on  trial  to  be  equally  “  electric.” 

Medical  Humbugs. 

The  authorities  of  Philadelphia  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  community,  indeed  of  all  civilized 
communities,  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
followed  up,  arrested,  and  finally  sentenced  “  Doc¬ 
tor”  Buchanan.  The  most  the  law  allowed  was  a 
tine  of  $1,000  and  imprisonment  for  one  year,  both 
of  which  were  given  him,  and  will  no  doubt  thor¬ 
oughly  close  the  mill  where  he  ground  out 
Those  Bosnia  Medical  Diplomas, 
under  cover  of  which  ignorant  fellows  practised  in 
this  country,  while  many  were  sent  abroad  to  any 
adventurer  in  Europe,  who  could  pay  for  them. 
As  authorities  abroad  could  not  know  that  the 
diplomas  were  false,  great  discredit  was  thus 
brought  upon  our  medical  colleges.  Happily  this 
avenue  to  quackery  is  closed.  Just  now  the  pre¬ 
vailing  styles  in  medical  humbugs  are  cures  for  tits, 
and  sending  of  recipes  for 1 1  Restorative  Remedies.  ” 
We  must  dispose  of  these  briefly.  So  we  say,  that 
when  any  one  offers  to  cure  tits  (or  anything  else) 
for  a  price,  so  much  down,  and  the  balance  when 
cured — Don’t  accept. 

The  Free  Recipe  Dodge, 
is  no  longer  monopolized  by  the  veteran  Inman. 
Doctor  Churchill  is  in  the  field  with  his  “Restor¬ 
ative  Remedies.”  The  difference  between  the  two 
is  this :  Inman  prescribes  things  that  do  not 
exist,  while  Churchill  prescribes  things  that 
may  be  found  (though  they  are  not  always  properly 
spelled),  and  puts  great  stress  on  their  proper 
preparation.  The  directions  for  preparing  the  pre¬ 
scriptions  after  the  drugs  are  procured,  are  to  one 
having  a  knowledge  of  pharmacy,  “  just  too  funny 
for  any  thing.  ”  It  all  amounts  to  the  same  in  the 
end.  Inman  has  laid  in  a  lot  of  the  stuffs  with  un¬ 
meaning  names,  which  he  will  sell  for  a  price,  and 
the  Churchill  chaps,  foreseeing  that  no  live  mortal 
can  follow  the  directions,  tell  the  patient  of  the 
risk  of  not  having  the  prescriptions  compounded 
on  “scientific  principles”  (oh!)  and,  foreseeing 
this,  they,  “  for  the  accommodation  of  such  per¬ 
sons”  (!)  will  go  and  do  it.  If  patient  is  out  of 
cash,  he  can  get  the  stuff  by  sending  30  cents  to  pay 
“packing,”  etc.,  and  signing  the  enclosed  note  for 
$3.00.  The  stuff  sent  may  possibly  pay  a  profit 
even  at  30c.  One  firm  in  Cincinnati  are  “Sole 
Proprietors  ”  of  these  remedies,  but  a  concern  not 
far  from  New  York  offers  the  same  ;  the  circulars 
of  the  two  are,  in  the  main,  word  for  word  alike, 
though  the  Cincinnati  document  is  the  hardest  on 
the  orthography.  Their  descriptions  of  the  drugs 
used  in  the  prescriptions  are  alike,  and  decidedly 


“  original.”  Thus  we  have  “  Hydrastus  ”  (meaning 
Hydrastis)  which  we  are  told  is  a  “  bright  golden- 
colored  substance,  pleasant  taste,  without  odor.” 
Every  boy  at  the  west  who  has  dug  up  “Golden 
Seal,”  for  that  is  what  it  is,  knows  that  if  there  ever 
was  a  bitter  that  deserved  to  be  called  “  narsty,”  it 
is  that  “golden-colored  substance.”  But  there  are 
enough  unfortunate  frightened  young  men  who, 
instead  of  confiding  their  cases  to  an  intelligent  phy¬ 
sician,  and  learning  whether  they  have  any  trouble 
except  in  their  own  imaginations,  will  run  after  all 
such  things  as  these  Inman  and  Churchill  recipes 
....  It  is  really  too  bad  that  any  should  be  allowed  to 
Practise  Quackery  upon  Cattle, 
who  cannot  be  warned  like  two-legged  creatures. 
We  have  the  circular  of  a  Kansas  chap,  who  signs 
V.  S.  to  his  name,  to  which  title  we  are  sure  he  has 
no  right.  He  proposes  to  cure  all  sorts  of  diseases 
in  animals  with  his  “  infallible  vaccine.”  He  has 
discovered  that  poisons,  when  taken  into  the  sys¬ 
tem,  tmd  “matter  of  kindred  affinity  in  what  are 
called  Vnzportean  (!)  compounds  of  the  food  and  the 
blood  elements” — and  “that’s  what’s  the  matter.” 
He  goes  and  finds  the  same  poisons  “in  certain 
plants  and  other  substances,”  sticks  this  poison, 
“  as  a  vaccine,”  into  the  sick  animal.  On  the  well- 
known  principle  that  two  things  cannot  occupy  the 
same  space  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  poisons 
has  to  “get  up  and  get,”  and  as  he  says,  “I  have 
never  lost  a  case,”  we  may  infer  that  his  pizen  out- 
pizens  the  other  pizen.  If  we  had  more  real  vet¬ 
erinary  surgeons,  such  chaps  as  this  with  his 
vaccine  would  have  less  chance  to  impose  their 
false  science  upon  the  public. 


What  Foods  are  Most  Economical? 

- -O - 

With  an  advance  of  20  to  100  per  cent,  and  more, 
in  the  price  of  staple  foods,  the  above  is  now  a  most 
important  question  to  over  40  Millions  of  our  peo¬ 
ple,  and  one  of  much  interest  to  7  or  8  millions 
more.  Probably  there  are  not  two  millions  who 
take  no  thought  or  care  as  to  the  cost  of  their  daily 
diet.  Meats,  flour,  potatoes,  corn-meal,  and  milk, 
are  the  main  articles  of  sustenance  for  the  great 
masses.  Fish,  rice,  beaus,  and  oat-meal  (recently), 
with  lesser  amounts  of  some  other  articles,  are  con¬ 
sumed  ;  but  these  altogether  do  not,  we  judge,  con¬ 
stitute  one-tenth  of  the  food  of  the.  entire  people, 
perhaps  not  more  than  five  or  six  per  cent. 

The  comparative  value,  as  food, of  different  meats 
and  fish  are  given  in  an  important  article  on  page 
511,  and  particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  last 
column  in  the  table,  showing  the  relative  value  of 
each  article,  compared  with  100  lbs.  of  medium 
fresh  beef.  Dried  or  smoked  beef,  ham,  and  cheese, 
rank  high,  but  dried  fish  outranks  all  others.  The 
nutritive  value  of  dried  codfish  is  remarkable,  and 
it  deserves  special  attention,  100  lbs.  of  it  supply¬ 
ing  as  much  nutriment  as  341  lbs.  of  beef !  It  is 
cheap  and  abundant  everywhere,  because  very  port¬ 
able,  and  easily  kept.  It  yields  labor-sustaining 
aliment  at  from  one-third  down  to  one-ninth  of  the 
cost  of  beef  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
It  is  easily  digestible,  and  if  properly  freshened 
and  cooked,  it  can  be  made  palatable  and  acceptable 
to  a  very  large  class  needing  to  practice  economy. 

Of  the  relative  value  of  potatoes,  flour,  and  corn- 
meal,  we  speak  elsewhere.  At  the  average  price 
of  beans,  these  are  the  cheapest  strength-sustaining 
of  all  direct  products  of  the  soil,  if  not  charred  or 
hardened  in  baking.  The  drouth  has  greatly  di¬ 
minished  the  yield,  and  the  present  price  is  high, 
but  they  are  still  comparatively  economical. 

Flesh-Formers— Heat-Producers. 

The  occupation  of  any  class  of  persons  has  much 
to  do  with  deciding  the  most  economical  foods. 
It  is  estimated  that,  in  a  temperate  climate,  an  av¬ 
erage  man  needs,  each  24  hours,  simply  to  sustain 
life  without  increasing  his  weight,  about  lli  ounces 
of  heat -producing,  and  41  ounces  of  flesh-forming 
foods.  Laborers,  and  those  putting  forth  much 
exertion,  need  most  of  the  flesh-forming  food, 
such  as  lean  meats  of  all  kinds,  eggs,  cheese,  fish, 
beans,  peas,  oat-meal,  bread,  cabbage,  roots,  etc. 

Those  exposed  to  cold,  need  more  of  the  heat- 


producing  foods,  as  fat  meats,  corn-meal,  and  gen¬ 
erally  those  articles  containing  large  amounts  of 
oil  or  starch  or  both,  of  sugar,  etc. 

Those  working  hard,  in  cold  weather,  need  much 
of  both  kinds  combined,  as  in  pork  and  beans. 

Wheat  contains  about  09  per  cent  of  heat-pro¬ 
ducing,  and  11  per  cent  of  flesh-forming  elements. 
Indian  corn  about  70  per  cent  of  heat-producing 
starch  and  oil,  aud  9  per  cent  of  flesh-formers. 
Beans  and  peas,  about  52  per  cent  of  heat-produc¬ 
ing  oil  and  starch,  and  25  per  cent  of  flesh-formers. 

Milk  admirably  combines  flesh-forming  curd  or 
cheese,  and  the  heat-producing  oil  (butter)  and 
sugar.  All  kinds  of  cheese,  including  the  cottage 
or  sour-milk  cheese,  are  excellent  strength-giving 
food.  All  skimmed  milk  may  be  very  economical¬ 
ly  used  in  supplying  cottage  or  soft  cheese  as  a 
strength-giving  human  food.  This  soft  cheese  is, 
in  utility  and  value,  very  like  lean  meats. 

Sundry  Food  Items. 

Maccaroni  makes  an  excellent  variety  in  the 
scarcity  of  vegetables,  and  should  be  much  better 
known,  and  more  used  by  the  masses  here.  It  is 
the  staple  food  of  the  common  people  in  Italy,  in¬ 
deed  of  most  classes.  It  is  made  of  strongly 
glutenous  wheat  flour  ;  hence  is  flesh-forming,  while 
its  starch  supplies  heat.  It  may  be  cooked  tender 
in  boiling  water,  seasoned  with  salt,  and  eaten 
with  or  even  without  cream  sauce,  or  milk  or  but¬ 
ter. — After  boiling  it  can  be  put  in  a  pudding  dish, 
with  about  a  quarter  of  its  weight  of  grated  cheese 
sprinkled  over  it,  and  lightly  baked.  The  addition 
of  cheese  makes  this  diet  about  equal  to  lean  meat 
as  a  flesh-former. 

Ripe  Peas  should  be  more  commonly  used.  A 
bowl  of  good  pea  soup  is  as  satisfying  as  a  hearty 
dinner  on  a  cold  day.  To  make  a  gallon  of  it,  wash 
a  pint  of  peas  and  soak  them  over  night ;  then  boil 
in  five  pints  of  water,  gently  simmering  three  hours 
or  so,  until  thoroughly  soft.  With  a  potato  masher 
rub  the  soup  through  a  colander  or  wire  sieve.  A 
pound  of  beef  or  ham  bone  may  be  boiled  with 
the  peas.  The  soup  maybe  seasoned  in  various 
ways — with  onions,  cloves,  pepper,  sugar,  any  or 
all  of  them,  to  make  them  most  palatable. — Bean 
soup  may  be  made  similarly. 

Stewed  Carrots  are  a  far  more  nourishing  and 
economical  human  food  than  is  generally  known, 
and  they  should  not  be  mainly  left  for  animals. 
Scrape  the  roots,  chop  into  small  pieces,  and  stew 
in  water  until  very  tender.  They  may  be  seasoned 
with  flour-and-butter  sauce — all  the  better  with 
cream  added — and  in  various  other  ways.  Some 
like  them  made  piquant  with  a  dash  of  Cayenne. 


Catching  Cold— Remedies. 

While  it  is  easy  to  take  cold  in  midsummer,  colds 
are  usually  more  prevalent  when  low  temperature 
prevails,  though  less  in  clear,  steady  winter  than 
during  the  variable  spring  and  autumn.  “Catch¬ 
ing  cold,”  is  usually  the  result  of  inequality  of 
temperature  in  two  parts  of  the  body,  especially 
adjacent  parts,  which  disturbs  the  uniform  circula¬ 
tion  of  the  blood.  At  the  place  where  this  disturb¬ 
ance  occurs,  “congestion  ”  arises,  that  is,  a  rush  of 
blood  to  a  part  from  one  direction  faster  than  it  is 
carried  off  by  the  chilled  blood  vessels  in  the  other 
direction,  and  this  produces  serious  results  if  not 
speedily  remedied.  This  diseased  condition  may 
extend  over  the  whole  body,  affecting  most  severe¬ 
ly  any  organ  already  weak. 

Thus  a  cold  may  come  from  damp  or  chilled  feet; 
from  even  a  slight  draft  of  air  blowing  through  a 
crack,  upon  one  side  or  portion  of  the  body  and 
cooling  it ;  from  standing  near  a  fire  or  stove,  and 
heating  one  side  while  the  other  remains  compara¬ 
tively  cold;  from  warmer  clothing  on  one  part  of  the 
body  than  on  another ;  from  lightly  dressing  the 
arms  and  lower  limbs,  or  leaving  them  naked  ; 
from  standing  over  a  hot  register ;  from  the  chil¬ 
ling  evaporation  of  water  or  moisture,  from  a  por¬ 
tion  only  of  one’s  clothing—;  in  general,  from 
any  cause  producing  inequality  of  temperature. 

The  causes  of  a  cold,  named,  indicate  how  to 
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avoid  one.  Maintaining  general  vigor  by  nourish¬ 
ing,  well  digested  food,  gives  one  power  to  resist 
an  attack.  When  to  be  especially  exposed,  a  little 
tonic,  as  a  grain  or  two  of  quinine,  taken  in  advance, 
may  be  useful.  Stimulants,  like  alcoholic  liquors, 
are  but  a  temporary  aid  ;  the  reaction  after  the  first 
stimulating  effects,  leaves  one  more  subject  to 
take  cold  than  if  the  stimulant  had  been  omitted 

Simple  remedies  will  usually  remove  a  cold,  if 
taken  promptly,  before  the  congestion  has  pro¬ 
duced  serious  disorganization.  When  struck  with 
a  sense  of  chilliness,  15  to  30  drops  of  Aromatic  Spir¬ 
its  of  Ammonia,  in  half  a  tumbler  of  water,  will  often 
start  a  uniform  circulation  ail  through  the  body, 
as  this  quickly  enters  the  whole  blood  and  is 
stimulating.  Soaking  the  feet  in  warm  water, 
gradually  adding  warmer  water  as  long  as  it  can  be 
borne,  draws  off  the  blood  from  ail  the  rest  of  the 
body,  and  often  relieves  congestion  in  any  local 
part.  Smart  friction  upon  any  part  or  the  whole  of 
the  skin  surface,  or  a  uniform  surface  sweating, 
produces  like  results.  But  in  these  cases,  special 
care  must  be  taken  to  preveut  after-chilling  of  the 
feet,  or  any  other  part.  After  the  feet  heating, 
wipe  dry  quickly  and  cover  them  warmly. 

The  best  remedy  we  have  found  for  a  recent 
cold  is  a  moderate  movement  of  the  bowels  with 
castor  oil,  or  calcined  magnesia,  or  other  mild  ca¬ 
thartic.  This  produces  a  flow  of  fluid,  drawn  from 
the  blood  to  the  alimentary  canal,  and  thus  reduces 
the  pressure  upon  any  one  congested  point,  just  as 
drawing  off  part  of  the  water  from  a  flooded  pond 
relieves  pressure  upon  a  weakened  dam  or  em¬ 
bankment.  This  is  to  be  followed  by  keeping  the 
body  warm  and  comfortable,  and  toning  it  up  with 
good  food,  or  a  simple  tonic  like  quinine.  “  Feed¬ 
ing  a  cold,”  prior  to  taking  a  cathartic,  is  the 
worst  possible  treatment.  It  is  only  addiug  ma¬ 
terial  to  increase  the  congestion. 

Coughing  is  an  effort  of  Nature  to  eject  noxious 
matter  from  congestion  of  the  lungs  or  bronchial 
tubes,  to  be  best  relieved  by  general  remedies 
which  affect  the  blood.  Sore  throat  and  pains  in 
the  limbs  or  joints  are  usually  relieved  by  the 
external  use  of  hot  or  irritating  appliances.  One 
of  the  best  is  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  aqua  ammo¬ 
nia  (liquid  hartshorn),  and  three  parts  of  sweet  oil, 
well  shaken.  This  is  called  “Volatile  Liniment.” 
Gum  Arabic  dissolved,  gum  candy,  simple  syrups, 
etc.,  upon  an  irritated  throat  surface,  exclude  the 
air,  and  mitigate  the  irritation. 

Acute  (simple)  rheumatism  more  frequently  re¬ 
sults  from  an  acid  in  the  periosteum, or  white  fibrous 
covering  surrounding  the  bones,  than  from  a  cold,  i 
as  is  usually  supposed,  and  it  is  relieved  by  taking 
small  doses  now  and  then  of  alkali,  as  common 
cooking  soda,  until  the  acid  is  neutralized. 


“Deep  Plowing  Dangerous”*— Crop3 
Saved— Noteworthy  Experience. 

BT  AN  IOWA  FARMER. 

When  on  an  Eastern  farm,  some  twenty  years 
ago,  nearly  all  my  neighbors,  like  myself,  fully  be¬ 
lieved  it  dangerous  to  the  crop  to  run  the  plow 
deeper  than  four  or  five  inches.  But  an  editorial  in 
the  American  Agriculturist  led  several  to  try  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  going  down  2  to  4  inches  more  into 
the  hard-pan.  The  result  was  disastrous.  The 
crops  were  decreased  more  than  half,  as  compared 
with  portions  of  the  same  fields  plowed  in  the  old 
way.  Several  subscribers  dropped  the  paper  as  a 
very  unsafe  adviser.  I  wrote  the  Editor  rather  a 
sharp  letter  about  our  experience.  His  letter  in 
reply  I  have  kept.  After  showing  clearly  that  we 
had  only  half  read  the  article,  and  had  neglebted 
its  plain  precautions,  he  went  on  to  say  : 

Soil  Poison, 

“  Nearly  all  soils  contain  iron  ;  it  is  this  that  gives 
them  their  reddish  color.  But  iron  has  two  oxides. 
One  of  them,  containing  the  least  amount  of  oxy¬ 
gen,  is  soluble  in  soil  water,  and  is  therefore  readily 
taken  into  the  roots  of  plants.  Copperas,  or  green 
vitriol,  is  composed  of  this  low  or  protoxide  of 
iron  and  sulphuric  acid.  On  exposure  to  air  for  a 
time,  this  low  oxide  takes  in  more  oxygen,  forming 


what  is  called  sesqui-oxide  of  iroD,  which  is  insolu¬ 
ble  in  water.  The  subsoil  which  has  never  been 
stirred  to  admit  the  atmosphere  freely,  contains 
the  low  oxide,  and  when  first  turned  up,  if  sown  or 
|  planted  soon,  the  roots  of  the  crops  take  in  this 
poisonous  soluble  compound  of  iron,  and  are  much 
injured,  if  not  killed  outright.  Turn  up  a  little  of 
such  sub-soils  at  a  time,  an  inch  or  so  each  year  ; 
let  it,  be  exposed  to  air  and  frost  for  a  few  months, 
and  it  will  become  innocuous.  The  new  elements 
of  plant-food  in  this  new  soil,  will  even  act  as  a 
useful  fertilizer. . . .  ” 

We  accepted  the  explanation,  acted  upon  it,  and 
those  old  farms,  deepened  a  little,  year  by  year, 
have  improved  in  productiveness.  When  visiting 
the  old  homestead  two  years  ago,  I  found  the  aver¬ 
age  depth  of  the  plowed  land  thereabouts  was  per¬ 
haps  9  inches,  frequently  12  inches  or  more,  and  it 
yields  double  what  it  used  to  do,  under  the  same 
culture  except  as  to  depth. 

When  coming  on  to  the  deep,  rich,  black  prairie 
soil  of  this  State,  with  no  hard-pan,  I  aud  others 
fell  into  the  “  custom  of  the  country  ” — shallow 
plowing,  burning  the  straw  as  a  nuisance,  and 
laughing  at  the  idea  of  manuring  such  laud.  But  I 
was  greatly  impressed  with  an  item  which  appeared 
in  the  September  American  Agriculturist,  1880,  in 
the  Editor’s  “Notes  by  the  Way,”  in  Illinois,  de¬ 
scribing  the  great  success  of  a  “  Yorkshire  Man  on 
a  Prairie  Farm.”  That  account  ought  to  be  printed 
iu  letters  of  gold,  and  be  framed  and  hung  up  in 
the  home  of  every  prairie  farmer  in  America.  It 
has  given  me,  and  some  of  my  neighbors  who  read 
it,  a  good  crop  this  year  when  almost  all  others 
around  us  have  lost  half  their  expected  yield  by 
reason  of  the  drouth.  Please  reprint  the  following 
extracts,  and  let  me  ask  every  prairie  farmer  to 
read,  inwardly  digest,  and  put  in  practice. 

“He  (Mr.  Marwood)  ridicules  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  of  burning  straw - From  the  first  he  saved 

“  and  worked  into  the  soil  every  forkful  of  straw 
“  not  eaten  by  the  stock. . .  .Though  his  land  is  as 
“  fertile  as  the  average  new  prairie,  he  finds  it  pays 
“  to  put  in  all  the  manure  he  can  make  and  get.  His 
'•  large  crops  of  corn,  oats  aud  grass  prove  he  is  cor- 
“  reet,  as  does  the  constant  improvement  in  yield, 
“  instead  of  the  usual  depreciation  after  a  few  years 
“  of  culture.  Two  tons  per  acre  of  good  Timothy, 
“  70  bushels  of  oats,  60  to  70  bushels  of  sound  corn, 
“are  other  evidences.”. ..  .And  now  comes  the 
even  more  important  point : 

“Another  Secret  of  Success, 

“  is  his  belief  that  he  owns  all  the  soil  under  him,  aud 
“  that  some  of  it  can  be  turned  to  account.  After 
“  the  first  thin  breaking  and  rotting  of  the  tough 
“  sod,  he  puts  the  plow  right  down  from  12  to  18 
“  inches  deep,  and  brings  up  the  buried  stores  of 
“  fertility.  H e.  plows  the  manure  cloum  to  the  bottom, 
“  thus  tempting  the  roots  of  crops  to  go  down  there, 
“  where  they  find  not  only  food,  but  moisture  and 

“  COOLNESS,  EVEN  IN  THE  DRYEST  SEASON.” 

That,  Mr.  Editor,  “  strikes  the  nail  right  on  the 
head.”  I  wowdo  not  wouderat  Mr.  Marwood’s  suc¬ 
cess.  That  one  item  has  given  me  at  least  $500 
worth  extra  of  corn  and  wheat  this  year  of  1881. 
Last  spring  a  few  of  us  plowed  all  the  land  we 
could  8  to  12  inches  deep,  and  buried  all  the  rotted 
straw  and  manure  we  had  of  our  own,  aud  “bor¬ 
rowed  ”  more  of  our  neighbors.  Wherever  this 
was  done,  our  deep-rooted  wheat  and  corn,  aud 
other  crops,  laughed  at  the  drouth.  Their  pumps 
(roots)  were  all  the  while  drawing  up  water  aud 
moisture  faster  than  the  scorching  sun  could  steal 
it  away.  Ou  these  fields  wre  have  had  even  better 
crops  than  iu  average  years.  The  sun  only  made 
them  grow  all  the  better,  as  there  was  little  or  no 
lack  of  moisture.— On  the  fields  in  which  we  could 
not  apply  this  deep  culture  the  present  year,  the 
crops  were  as  sunburnt  and  poor  as  those  of  our 
neighbors.  What  I  learned  from  that  single  num¬ 
ber  of  the  American  Agriculturist — aud  from  a  single 
column— has  repaid  in  money  the  cost  of  hundreds 
of  years  of  subscription. 


Sole  and  Turbot. — These  two  choice  salt¬ 
water  fishes  of  Europe,  being  unknown  to  American 
waters,  Prof.  Baird,  U.  S.  Fish  Commissioner,  pro¬ 


poses  to  attempt  their  introduction  and  naturaliza¬ 
tion.  In  October  last  70  soles  aud  35  turbots  were 
shipped  upon  a  steamer,  in  tanks  made  for  the 
purpose.  Notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  was 
given,  only  three  soles  aud  six  turbots  reached  New 
York  alive.  The  survivors  were  set  free  in  the 
ocean  near  Coney  Island,  and  it  is  hoped  that  they 
may  survive  and  increase.  Not  discouraged  by  this 
unfavorable  result,  the  experiment  of  introducing 
these  fishes  will  be  repeated  until  success  is  at¬ 
tained,  or  the  scheme  is  found  to  be  impracticable. 


Farm  House  Plans  Wanted. 

PRIZES  OFFERED. 

Every  one  of  our  fifty  millions  of  people  require 
shelter,  and  seven  or  eight  million  houses  are 
needed.  More  Farm  Houses  are  wanted  than  of 
any  other  kind.  While  this  is  a  country  of  farms, 
it  is  not  one  of  farm  houses.  In  fact  we  have  no 
American  style  of  farm  architecture.  Cities  gen¬ 
erally,  and  most  villages,  have  had  the  benefit  of 
skilled  architects.  Our  farm  houses  are  mainly 
thrown  together  materials,  and,  as  a  whole,  consti¬ 
tute  the  most  heterogenous  structures,  of  all  con¬ 
ceivable  forms  and  shapes,  comely  and  uncomely, 
sometimes  comfortable  and  convenient  and  labor- 
saving  to  the  workers  within,  oftener  quite  the 
contrary. 

One  effort  of  the  American  Agriculturist  the  com¬ 
ing  year  will  be  to  aid  in  improving  the  present 
farm  homes,  and  in  the  construction  of  new  dwel¬ 
lings.  As  a  beginning,  we  offer  prizes  for  the  best 
Plans  for  three  classes  of  Farm  Houses,  viz.  : 

Class  1.- — A  house  to  cost  from  $  400  to  $1,000. 

Class  2.— A  house  to  cost  from  $1,000  to  $2,000. 

Class  3. — A  house  to  c6st  from  $2,000  to  $4,000. 

Nine  Prizes. 

Class  1 .  Class  2.  Class 'A. 


First  Prize . $50  $5®  $50 

Second  Prize . $25  $25  $25 

Third  Prize . $15  $15  $15 


The  drawings  should  give  the  elevation  and  floor 
plans  of  rooms,  including  cellar,  chimneys,  etc., 
all  so  plain  as  to  be  easily  understood,  and  when 
necessary  have  measurements  given  in  figures. 
Elegance  in  drawing  will  have  but  little  weight  in 
awarding  the  prizes.  Detailed  specifications  of  the 
quantities  of  lumber  and  other  materials,  days 
work,  etc.,  required,  and  the  cost  of  each  at  cur¬ 
rent  rates  in  the  locality  where  the  competitor  re¬ 
sides,  will  add  to  the  value  of  any  plan  submitted. 
Every  plan  is  to  be  forwarded  by  mail  or  otherwise, 
to  arrive  prior  to  January  1,  1882,  to  be  marked 
with  the  class  it  is  for,  and  with  a  motto  or  fictitious 
name,  and  with  it  a  sealed  envelope,  having  the 
same  motto  or  name  on  the  outside,  and  the  real 
name  and  address  inside,  to  be  opened  after  the 
prizes  are  awarded. 

The  plans  submitted  are  to  be  the  property  of  the 
American  Agriculturist,  and  the  editors  are  to  have 
the  right  to  publish  any  of  the  plans  submitted 
which  they  may  desire. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Note  that  plaus  for  farm  houses  are  wanted.  The 
$400  house  for  the  new  settler  at  the  west,  is  just 
as  important  as  the  most  costly  one. — Convenience, 
comfort,  heating,  drainage,  facilitating  work  and 
saving  steps,  ample  cellar,  closets,  verandas,  fair 
outward  appearance,  economy  of  construction,  etc., 
are  all  important  points,  and  worthy  of  being  taken 
into  consideration,  in  any  plan.  Except  for  the 
lowest  priced  houses,  plumbing,  bathing  rooms, 
etc.,  may  well  be  looked  after. 


Bake  tfae  Squaslies. — A  Hubbard  Squash 
baked  in  an  oven  an  hour  or  so,  until  done  through, 
and  seasoned  with  a  little  salt  and  butter,  is  as  de¬ 
licious  as  well  roasted  chestnuts,  with  some  similar¬ 
ity  in  taste.  This  method  is  far  superior  to  boiling. 
Nearly  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  kinds  of 
squashes,  which  are  poor  stuff,  if  boiled  soft  and 
mushy  in  an  excess  of  water,  which  is  not  easily  re¬ 
moved,  as  they  are  usually  cooked. 
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The  Chinch  Bug. 

BY  PROF.  C.  V.  KILBY. 

In  the  article  last  month,  I  endeavored  to 
convey  to  the  readers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  that  which  it  is  most  important  for 
the  farmer  to  understand  relative  to  the 
characteristics  and  habits  of  the  Chinch  Bug. 
Let  me  now  briefly  consider  some  of  the  more 
practical  phases  of  the  Chinch  Bug  question. 

Natural  Eueinies. 

The  unsavory  oder,  and  we  may  assume, 
flavor,  of  this  little  Blissus  doubtless  deters 
many  predaceous  animals  from  attacking  it. 
At  all  events,  it  is  a 
fact  that  the  species 
is  less  influenced  by 
parasitic  and  pre¬ 
daceous  checks  than 
most  other  insects 
injurious  to  agricul¬ 
ture.  A  few  Lady¬ 
birds  and  Lace-wing 
Flies  ( Chrysopa ) 

feed  upon  it ;  but  its 

most  efficient  insect 

.  1 
enemies  are,  per- 

haps,  the  ants,  !•  insidious  flower-bug. 
which  destroy  the  eggs,  and  some  of  its 
nearer  relations  among  the  Half-winged 
Bugs.  The  Insidious  Flower-bug  ( Anthocosis 
insidiosus ),  fig.  1,  a  little  fellow  that  is  very 
apt  to  be  mistaken  for  the  Chinch  Bug,  and 
the  Many-banded  Robber  (Harpactor  cinctus), 
fig.  2,  are  the  most  common  and  prominent 
of  these.  A  few  birds,  and  especially  the 
common  quail,  when  hard  pushed  for  food  in 
winter,  are  known  to  feed  upon  it. 

Bogus  Chinch  Bugs. 

As  there  are  a  few  other  true  Bugs  which, 
on  account  of  real  or  imagined  resemblance 
to  the  genuine  Chinch  Bug  in  size,  odor  or 
appearance,  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  it,  I 
give  herewith  illustrations  of  two  of  them. 
The  False  Chinch  Bug  ( Nysius  destructor ), 
fig.  3,  is  the  one  most  easily  confounded 
with  it,  and  which,  being  a  very  general 
feeder,  and  quite  common  in  our  gardens, 
gives  rise  to  the  statements  about  Chinch 

Bugs  injuring 
other  crops  than 
grasses  and  cere¬ 
als.  The  Ash- 
gray  Leaf  -  bug 
( Piesma  cinerea), 
fig.  4,  is  often 
found  feeding 
upon  the  same 
plants  as  the 
Chinch  Bug. 
These  three  spe¬ 
cies  belong  to  three  different  genera,  and 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  figures  will  enable 
one  to  distinguish  them — always  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  hair-lines  accompanying  the 
engravings  indicate  the  real  length  of  each. 

Means  of  Copiug  with  the  Pest. 

These  naturally  fall  into  two  categories ; 
those  which  are  preventive  in  their  nature, 
and  those  which  aim  at  the  direct  destruction 
of  the  insect.  Various  plans  to  thwart  its 
injuries  have  been  either  suggested  or  at¬ 
tempted.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  of 
very  doubtful  utility,  and  I  shall  here  treat 
only  of  such  as  it  will  undoubtedly  pay  to 
follow,  referring  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  the 
whole  subject  to  the  article  on  this  insect  in 
my  seventh  Missouri  Report  (1875),  and  to 


Fig.  2.- 


a  ■»  b 

-MANY-BANDED  ROBBER. 


Fig.  3. — FALSE  CHINCH  BUG 
b,  pupa;  c,  mature  bug. 


Bulletin  5,  U.  S.  Entomological  Commission, 
by  Prof.  Thomas  (1879). 

The  following  summary  of  the  direct 
remedies  is  from  the  Missouri  Report : 
“  When  a  field  of  wheat,  or  barley,  or  rye  is 
once  overrun  with  Chinch  Bugs,  man  is,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  powerless  before  the 
unsavory  host, 
and  his  only 
hope  is  in  time¬ 
ly  rains.  The 
great  majority 
of  noxious  in¬ 
sects  may  be 
controlled  even 
at  the  last  hour, 
but  a  few — and 
among  them  is 
the  Chinch  Bug 
— defy  our  efforts  when  once  they  are  in  full 
force  upon  us.  There  are  several  applica¬ 
tions  that  will  kill  the  insect  when  brought 
in  contact  with  it,  and  I  have  known  a  few 
rows  of  corn  to  be  saved  by  the  copious  ap¬ 
plication  of  simple  hot  water  ;  but  the  ap- 
lication  of  all  such  direct  remedies  becomes 
impracticable  on  the  scale  in  which  they  are 
needed  in  the  grain  fields  of  the  West.  Irri¬ 
gation,  where  it  can  be  applied,  and  it  can  be 
in  much  of  the  territory  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  the  insect  com¬ 
mits  such  sad  havoc,  and  with  a  little  effort 
in  many  regions  in  the  heart  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley — is  really  the  only  available,  practical 
remedy,  after  the  bugs  have  commenced 
multiplying  in  the  spring.  I  ivish  to  lay 
particular  stress  on  this  matter  of  irrigation, 
believing,  as  I  do,  that  it  is  an  effectual  anti¬ 
dote  against  this  pest,  and  that  by  overflow¬ 
ing  a  grain  field  for  a  couple  of  days,  or  by 
saturating  the  ground  foi  as  many  more  in 
the  month  of  May,  we  may  effectually  prevent 
its  subsequent  injuries.  In  the  article  on 
Rocky  Mountain  Locust,  I  may  have  some¬ 
thing  more  to  say  on  this  matter  of  irrigation. 
We  cannot  at  the  critical  moment  expect 
much  aid  from. its  natural  enemies,  for  these 
are  few,  and  attack  it  mostly  in  the  winter¬ 
time.  We  must,  therefore,  in  our  warfare 
with  this  pest,  depend  mainly  on  preventive 
measures  where  irrigation  is  impossible.” 

I  have  found  no  occasion  to  change  my 
opinion  as  to  the  value  and  potency  of  irri¬ 
gation  as  a  remedy  for  Chinch  Bug  injuries — 
a  remedy,  too,  that  is  within  the  reach  of 
most  farmers,  for  there  are  few  who  might 
not,  with  the  aid  of  proper  windmills,  obtain 
the  water  requisite  for  irrigating  their  fields 
at  the  needed  time,  while  many  have  natural 
irrigating  facilities.  I 
have  repeatedly  laid 
stress  in  my  writings  on 
the  importance  of  irri¬ 
gation  in  combating 
several  of  our  worst  in¬ 
sect  enemies,  and,  aside 
from  its  benefits  in  this 
direction,  every  recur¬ 
rence  of  a  drouthy  year, 
such  as  the  present,-  in 
large  portions  of  the 
United  States,  convinces 
me  of  its  importance  as 
a  means  of  guarding 
against  failure  of  crops  from  excessive  drouth. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  many  farmers,  and 
especially  small  fruit  growers  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York,  are  preparing  in  one  way  or 
another  for -irrigation  whenever  it  becomes 


Fig.  4. — ASH-GRAT 
LEAF-BUG. 


necessary,  and  I  was  pleased  to  hear  Dr. 
Hexamer,  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  urge  a  general  system  of 
irrigation  as  the  most  profitable  investment 
the  cultivator  can  make  in  a  climate  subject 
to  such  periods  of  drouth  as  ours  is  known  to 
be.  When  it  comes  to  prevention,  a  great 
deal  may  be  done  during  the  winter  season 
in  burning  the  hibernating  bugs,  and  as  re¬ 
marked  elsewhere  :  “I  cannot  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  importance  of  winter  work  in 
burning  corn-stalks,  old  boards,  and  all  kinds 
of  grass,  weeds,  rubbish,  and  litter  around 
grain  fields,  and  even  the  leaves  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  woods,  in  and  under  all  of  which  the 
little  pest  hibernates.  Next  to  drowning  out 
the  rascals,  cremation  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  effectual  mode  of  destruction.  Next, 
let  the  spring  wheat  be  sown  as  early  as 
possible,  and  the  ground  rolled.  The  rolling 
will  apply  equally  well  to  the  culture  of  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  though  I  would  not  advise  the 
early  fall  planting  of  the  last  in  sections 
where  it  is  likely  to  suffer  from  Hessian  Fly, 
for  reasons  not  pertinent  in  this  connection. 
Sow  thickly,  as  the  more  the  ground  is 
shaded  the  less  the  Chinch  Bug  likes  it.  If 
in  late  winter  the  bugs  are  known  to  be 
numerous  so  as  to  bode  future  injury — and 
the  fact  can  be  easily  ascertained  by  the  ill- 
savored  odor  they  send  up  from  com  shocks, 
and  by  their  general  presence  in  the  winter¬ 
ing  places  mentioned — it  will  be  well  to  plant 
no  spring  wheat  or  barley.  In  short,  just  in 
proportion  as  we  adopt  an  intelligent  and 
cleanly  system  of  culture,  just  in  that  pro¬ 
portion  will  the  Chinch  Bug  become  harm¬ 
less  ;  it  is,  in  great  part,  and  in  its  more 
serious  aspects,  a  result  of  slovenly  husban¬ 
dry,  and  will  lose  its  threatening  character 
in  the  more  Western  States,  as  it  has  in  those 
east  of  us,  just  as  fast  as  more  careful  and 
intelligent  husbandry  becomes  the  fashion. 


South-Western  Agriculture. 

BY  G.  C.  SWALLOW,  PROFESSOR  OF  AGRICULTURE,  MIS¬ 
SOURI  UNIVERSITY. 

In  attempting  to  give  the  readers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  an  idea  of  South- 
Western  Agriculture,  it  may  be  well  to 
show  first  how  our  agriculture  differs  from 
that  of  the  Nortli  and  South,  and  that  of  the 
Far  West  or  the  “  Arid  Region.” 

The  “Arid  Region,”  which  commences 
about  100°  west  longitude  in  Texas,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  Dakota,  extends  westward  to 
the  Pacific,  save  in  Oregon,  Washington  Ter¬ 
ritory,  and  some  other  small  areas,  has  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  agriculture  rendered  peculiar  by  the 
lack  of  sufficient  rain  for  the  systems  prevail¬ 
ing  farther  east. 

In  this  region  we  find  three  distinguishing 
features  :  First — Grazing  is  the  leading  busi¬ 
ness.  Immense  herds  of  cattle  and  horses, 
and  flocks  of  sheep  numbering  millions,  usu- 
ually  live  the  year  round,  and  thrive  well  on 
the  native  grasses  of  the  broad  prairies  and 
mountain  valleys.  The  beef  and  mutton 
made  on  these  wild  grasses  alone,  are  among 
the  best  produced  in  the  country.  Occasion¬ 
ally  a  severe  winter,  like  the  last  one,  causes 
great  loss,  since  but  few  provide  food  for  the 
exceptionally  cold  seasons.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  winters  are  quite  as  favorable  to 
grazing  in  Montana,  as  farther  south  in  Wy¬ 
oming  and  Colorado.  The  old  ranchmen 
usually  cut  hay  for  severe  winters.  It  will 
keep  perfectly  well  in  ricks  for  many  years, 
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so  dry  is  the  climate.  Secondly — Irrigation 
is  a  leading  feature  in  the  farming  of  the 
“Arid  Region.”  The  soil  is  very  fertile  on 
all  the  plains  and  valleys,  save  where  the 
alkalies  are  too  abundant,  and  some  limited 
sandy  areas,  although  a  large  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  had  been  called  a  desert  from  the  lack  of 
vegetation.  Wherever  water  can  be  obtained, 
the  apparently  barren  soil  responds  in  such 
crops  of  the  cereals  as  are  found  nowhere  else. 
Sixty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  are  often 
harvested,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  one 
hundred,  as  the  premium  wheat  in  Montana  a 
few  years  since.  In  1869 1  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  field  of  55  acres  of  premium  wheat, 
which  yielded  over  eighty-three  bushels  to 
the  acre.  Other  cereals  and  the  grasses  do 
well  by  irrigation.  Potatoes,  turnips,  cab¬ 
bages,  beets,  carrots,  and  other  vegetables 
produce  remarkable  crops,  especially  in  the 
mountain  valleys.  Thirdly — Fruit-growing 
is  another  somewhat  peculiar  feature  in  this 
“Arid  Region.”  Apples,  pears,  plums,  cher¬ 
ries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  currants,  and 
gooseberries,  do  well,  save  in  the  very  high 
altitudes,  and  in  some  of  the  hottest  portions. 
Oranges,  lemons,  and  figs  yield  good  returns 
in  the  warmer  portions.  Peaches  are  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  temperate  parts  ;  and  the  grape 
seems  to  flourish  better  in  the  warm,  dry  re¬ 
gions  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
While  the  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  and 
cherries  grow  very  large,  and  show  bright 
colors,  the  fruit  is  much  inferior  in  flavor  to 
that  of  the  moister  climates  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley,  and  on  the  Atlantic  Slope. 

The  Northern  States,  extending  from  the 
“  Arid  Region”  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  have  a 
system  of  agriculture  well  known  as  the  best 
in  the  country.  In  the  North-Eastern  States 
the  farms  are  usually  small  and  devoted  to  a 
mixed  husbandry  of  stock,  farm  crops,  fruit, 
and  vegetables.  No  farm  or  “place”  is 
worthy  the  name  unless  it  has  its  fields, 
meadows,  pastures,  orchard,  garden,  barn, 
and  stable.  The  leading  feature  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  forage — hay  and  fodder,  and  roots 
— for  the  winter  use  of  the  stock.  The  or¬ 
chard  and  garden  are  also  notable  features. 
But  the  large  amount  of  fertilizers  used  is  what 
most  attracts  the  attention  of  western  farmers. 

In  the  Middle-Eastern  States  the  agricul¬ 
ture  is  very  much  the  same,  but  the  farms 
are  larger  and  the  crops  more  varied.  Many 
farmers  give  their  attention  to  special  lines 
of  husbandry.  Large  areas  are  devoted  to 
orchards  and  vineyards,  and  the  small  fruits. 

The  Northern  Mississippi  States  have,  in 
the  main,  received  their  systems  of  culture 
from  the  North-Eastern  and  Middle-Eastern 
States,  making  such  changes  as  the  new 
conditions  rendered  necessary  and  reasonable. 
As  the  tide  of  emigration  spread  from  the 
East  over  the  West,  the  emigrants  carried 
their  domestic  animals  and  farm  habits  along 
the  same  lines  of  latitude  to  the  States  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  But  the  new  conditions 
incurred  many  modifications.  Land  was 
cheap  and  more  was  purchased  ;  the  soil  was 
rich  and  fertilizers  became  obsolete ;  grass, 
mast,  fruits,  and  roots  were  abundant,  and 
the  cattle,  horses,  and  hogs  were  turned  out 
to  shift  for  themselves  for  a  large  part  of  the 
year  ;  labor  was  scarce,  and  the  culture  was 
extended  over  large  areas,  and  became  less 
perfect ;  the  cost  of  transportation  made  it 
impossible  to  market  ordinary  farm  crops 
with  profit,  and  they  were  converted  into 
cattle,  hogs,  horses,  and  mules,  which  could 


take  themselves  to  the  marts  of  the  country. 
But  railroads  and  steamboats  have  reduced 
freights,  and  now  these  States  send  out 
hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  and 
corn  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  so  that 
now  the  leading  features  of  these  States  are 
wheat  and  corn  (wheat  in  the  northern  por¬ 
tion  and  corn  in  the  southern),  cattle,  horses, 
and  swine.  Many  farmers  give  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  specialties — some  to  cattle  and  others 
to  horses,  especially  in  the  south  and  middle 
portions,  many  to  wheat,  as  in  the  northwest, 
where  are  found  the  largest  wheat  farms  of 
this  section.  The  Southern  States  always 
have  had  a  system  of  agriculture  peculiar  and 
unique.  It  was  in  part  the  result  of  slave 
labor,  and  in  part  it  sprang  from  the  adapta¬ 
tions  of  the  Gulf  States  to  cotton  and  sugar 
culture.  These  States  have  been  more  de¬ 
voted  to  special  farming.  The  northern 
division  fosters  a  general  or  mixed  agricul¬ 
ture,  while  some  give  much  attention  to  spe¬ 
cialties.  Tobacco  and  hemp,  horses  and  cattle, 
have  been  the  leading  specialties  in  the 
northern  parts,  and  cotton  and  sugar  in  the 
more  Southern  States. 


A  Sliding  Yoke  for  Oxen. 

Mr.  M.  O.  Lanfair,  Franklin  County,  Mass. , 
favors  us  with  a  plan  of  a  sliding  yoke 
for  oxen  that  have  formed  the  habit  of 
“crowding,”  when  working  on  the  side-hill 


Fig.  1. — THE  TOP  OF  THE  YOKE. 


in  deep  snow,  or  even  on  the  level  road.  This 
yoke  has  been  used  by  the  maker  for  four 
years,  and  is  claimed  to  be  a  sure  cure  for  the 
habit  above  mentioned.  The  arrangement  of 
the  parts  of  the  yoke  is  shown  by  the  en¬ 
gravings.  Figure  1  gives  a  view  looking  from 
above,  and  figure  2  shows  a  side  view  of  the 
yoke.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  main  piece  of 
the  yoke  is  a  straight  stick  of  timber,  in  which 
two  large  slots  are  made  for  the  sliding  bows 
and  their  attachments.  Mr.  L.’s  yoke  has 
the  following  dimensions  :  Length,  58  inches ; 
width,  6  inches  ;  thickness,  2l/t  inches.  The 
slots  are  21  inches  long  and  '/i  inch  wide. 


The  pieces  that  fit  into  the  slots  and  carry  the 
bows  are  made  with  caps  and  are  securely 
fastened  to  the  jointed  iron  rods,  which  con¬ 
nect  them.  The  middle  joint  of  the  rod  is 
bolted  to  the  ring-bolt  of  the  yoke. 


Frozen  Plants. — In  a  collection  of  win¬ 
dow  plants  some  will  be  more  severely  in¬ 
jured  by  a  slight  freezing  than  others.  Even 
very  hardy  plants,  if  in  a  growing  state,  will 
have  the  tender,  succulent,  newly  formed 
shoots  injured  by  frost.  Every  precaution 
should  be  adopted  to  prevent  freezing,  but  if 
such  an  accident  does  occur,  the  only  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  allow  the  plants  to  thaw 
gradually.  Do  not  handle  the  leaves  while 
they  are  frozen,  as  they  are  readily  injured, 


Remove  the  plants  to  a  room  where  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  but  a  few  degrees  above  the  freez¬ 
ing  point,  and  thus  avoid  sudden  changes. 


A  Food  Ration  for  Milk. 

BY  PROF.  G.  C.  CALDWELL,  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

One  of  the  most  useful  results  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  feeding  experiments,  is  that  which  shows 
the  importance  of  protein  or  albuminoids  for 
milk— that  fodder  rich  in  protein  gives  the 
most  good  milk.  To  be  sure,  with  the  many 
who  care  more  for  themselves  than  for  the 
public  good,  the  aim  of  their  feeding  is  not 
to  get  the  most  good  milk,  but  the  largest 
possible  yield  without  regard  to  quality.  But 
the  time  may  yet  come  when,  as  has  already 
been  the  practice  in  at  least  one  locality  in 
Germany,  every  city  or  village  milkman’s 
milk  shall  be  analyzed  from  time  to  time, 
with  the  publication  of  the  results  through 
the  daily  press,  or  in  some  other  manner,  and 
when  he  can  never  know  when  the  quality  of 
his  wares  will  be  laid  before  his  customers  ; 
and  when  other  corporations  than  the  Ayles¬ 
bury  Dairy  Company  of  England  shall  offer 
prizes  for  the  best  milk  delivered  by  their  reg¬ 
ular  patrons,  then  those  who  make  quantity 
the  only  aim  will  be  pushed  to  the  wall  until 
they  learn  new  lessons  in  feeding.  Only  those 
who  feed  for  quality,  too,  may  find  profit  in 
what  we  have  to  say  now. 

Hay  is  not  rich  enough  in  protein  for  the 
best  production  of  good  milk,  the  addition  of 
roots  only  makes  the  matter  worse ;  com 
meal,  while  improving  the  ration  somewhat, 
cannot  alone  with  hay  make  it  what  it  should 
be.  The  best  ration  is  not,  of  course,  neces¬ 
sarily  precisely  the  same  for  all  cows,  and  for 
all  conditions  ;  that  which  would  be  profitable 
feeding  in  one  case  might  not  be  so  in  another. 
But  for  a  guide  to  work  by,  until  we  have 
one  that  is  proved  to  be  better,  we  may  as 
well  take  the  standard  ration  given  on  the 
high  authority  of  Emil  Wolff,  and  based  on 
the  results  of  careful  experiments,  even  if  we 
shall  not  in  this  way  always  be  led  to  the  best 
results,  it  will  be  better  than  no  guide  at  all, 
in  trying  new  methods  of  feeding  and  of  sup¬ 
plementing  the  fodder  produced  at  home  by 
importations  from  without.  By  this  standard 
a  cow  in  milk  should  have,  per  day  and  per 
1,000  lbs.  live  weight,  24  lbs.  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  or  vegetable  substance  estimated  as  per¬ 
fectly  dry,  containing  2.5  lbs.  of  protein,  0.4 
lb.  of  fat,  and  12.5  lbs.  of  carbohydrates,  all 
reckoned  as  digestible,  that  is  to  say,  all  fod¬ 
der  contains  some  indigestible  protein,  fat, 
corbohydrates,  and  other  matters,  but  these 
are  counted  out  in  this  make-up  of  the  ration. 

Three  important  bye-products  of  manufac¬ 
turing  processes,  in  common  use  as  concen¬ 
trated  fodder,  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  three 
most  important  ones  to  the  American  far¬ 
mer,  are  wheat  bran,  cotton-seed  cake,  and 
brewer’s  grains.  A  portion  of  all  the  nutri¬ 
ents  that  these  articles  contain  is  indigesti¬ 
ble,  and  therefore  without  feeding  value.  We 
buy  them,  of  course,  only  for  their  digestible 
nutrients,  and  the  larger  the  proportion  there¬ 
of  that  they  contain,  the  more  they  are  worth 
to  us.  In  the  following  table  an  approxi¬ 
mately  correct  statement  is  given  of  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  digestible  portion  of  Ameri¬ 
can  hay  of  mixed  grasses,' clover,  cotton-seed 
cake  meal,  bran,  and  brewer’s  grains ;  it  is 
only  approximately  correct,  because  the  num¬ 
ber  of  digestion  experiments  that  have  been 
made  with  all,  except  the  hay,  is  small,  and 
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none  at  all  have  been  made  with  products  of 
American  soil,  not  even  the  hay.  But  never¬ 
theless  we  will  not  be  led  far  out  of  the  way 
in  applying  such  results  as  have  been  obtained 
to  our  case  :  and  our  subsequent  calculations 
for  a  suitable  return  for  milk  will,  at  any  rate, 
have  a  much  greater  practical  value  than 
would  be  possible  if  we  should  entirely  dis¬ 
regard  this  fact  of  the  partial  indigestibility 
of  the  fodder.  The  table  shows  the  number* 
of  pounds  of  organic  substance,  digestible 
protein,  fat,  etc.,  in  100  lbs.  of  the  fodder  in 
its  natural  condition  : 


In  100  lbs.  of 

Organic  Digestible 
substance.  Protein, 
lbs. 

|  Carbohy¬ 

drates,  in- 
Fat.  clud’g  Di¬ 
gest’ e.  fiber. 

Hay . 

80.0 

4.3 

0  9  44.0 

Clover . 

79.0 

6.5 

1.1  i  40.6 

Bran  (wheat) . 

81.0 

12.2 

2.8  1  44.0 

Cotton-seed  Meal. 

86.0 

34.3 

15.5  1  13.7 

Brewer’s  Grains. . 

22.4 

4.2 

1.1  10.4 

Wheat  Straw . 

81.8 

I  0.8 

0.3  1  30.0 

The  importance  of  some  kind  of  concen¬ 
trated  fodder  for  milch  cows  is  easily  shown 
by  this  table  ;  even  clover,  if  used  alone,  and 
much  more  hay  from  grasses,  would  give  an 
unsuitable  ration  by  the  standard  which  we 
have  proposed  to  follow.  The  2.5  lbs.  of  pro¬ 
tein  required  would  be  yielded  by  38  lbs.  of 
clover  hay,  but  this  quantity  of  the  hay 
would  contain  30  lbs.  of  organic  substances 
instead  of  24  lbs.,  and  nearly  15.5  lbs.  of  car¬ 
bohydrates  instead  of  12.5 ;  the  digestible  fat 
would  amount  to  .42  lb.,  which  is  nearly 
right.  But  though  the  ration  is  not  so  bad  as 
it  might  be,  yet  nobody  wants  to  feed  cows 
on  clover  alone.  English  hay  must  ordinari¬ 
ly  constitute  a  large  share  of  their  means  "of 
subsistence,  and  meeting  this  condition  of  af¬ 
fairs,  the  following  ration  comes  close  to  the 
German  standard,  excepting  as  to  the  fat : 


Organic 

Substance 

DIGESTIBLE. 

Protein  |  Fat.  ,  Carbohy's 

Hay,  20  lbs.,  con'".. 

10  lbs. 

0.80 

0.18  1 

8.8 

Straw,  5  lbs.,  “  .. 

4.1 

0.04 

0.015 

1.8 

Brew’s  Grns..  20  lbs. 

4.4 

0.84 

0.22 

2.0 

Oot.-seed  me'l,  2  lbs. 

1.7 

0.68 

0.31 

0.3 

Totals  . 

20.2 

2.42 

0.73  i 

12.9 

The  following  ration  gives  nearly  the  same 
result  in  digestible  matters  : 


Organic 

DIGESTIBLE. 

Substance 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Carbohy's 

Clover,  10  lbs.. 

COIl’g 

7.9 

0.65 

0  11 

4.1 

Hay,  10  lbs., 

8. 

0.43 

0.09 

4  4 

Straw,  5  lbs.. 

4.1 

0  04 

0  015 

1.8 

Bran,  4  lbs., 
Cot.-seed  me'l. 

3.2 

0.48 

0.11 

1.8 

25  lbs 

2.2 

0.86 

0.38 

0.3 

Totals. . . . 

25.5 

2.46 

0.71 

12.4 

Against  both  rations  it  must  be  allowed 
that,  judged  by  the  German  standard,  they 
are  too  rich  in  fat ;  but  when  the  quantity  of 
cotton-seed  meal  that  must  be  added  to  bring 
the  protein  up  of  itself  contains  nearly  the 
full  amount  of  fat  required,  it  is  manifestly 
difficult  to  keep  the  proportion  of  this  ingre¬ 
dient  low  enough  ;  the  superabundance  does 
no  harm,  but  so  much  of  it  may  "not  be  so 
profitably  utilized  by  the  cow  as  would  be  the 
case  if  it  were  accompanied  by  more  portein 
and  carbohydrates.  In  favor  of  both  rations 
it  can  be  said  that  they  contain  articles  of 
concentrated  fodder  which  are  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  as  being  specially  good  for  milk  ;  this 
is  certainly  time  of  bran :  there  is  often  a 
prejudice  against  brewer's  grains,  and  very 
justly  if  fed  too  freely,  or  in  a  fermented  con¬ 
dition  ;  but  those  who  have  used  them  with 
moderation,  and  while  fresh  and  sweet,  al¬ 
most  universally  praise  them.  Cotton-seed 
cake  meal  is  a  much  more  concentrated  food, 
and  from  its  greater  cost  it  is  less  liable  to  be 
used  in  excess  ;  the  testimony  is  all  in  its  fa¬ 


vor  as  milk-producing  fodder,  in  respect  to 
its  excellent  effect  on  both  yield  and  quality. 

Farming  as  an  Occupation.— I. 

BY  HON.  GEORGE  GEDDES. 

From  time  to  time  I  have  received  letters 
asking  advice  in  regard  to  Farming  as  a  busi¬ 
ness — and  very  many  personal  applications 
which  I  have  been  compelled  to  refuse,  have 
been  made  to  me,  to  take  young  men  to 
teach  them  something  of  practical  fanning. 
Having  had  more  than  half  a  century  of 
farm  life — most  of  the  time  as  manager,  as 
well  as  owner  of  several  hundred  acres  of 
grain-producing  land,  it  may  not  be  assum¬ 
ing  too  much  for  me  to  give  my  view  to  the 
public  at  large,  m  regard  to  some  of  the  in¬ 
ducements  and  hindrances  that  should  be 
considered  by  a  young  man  who  may  per¬ 
haps  think  he  would  like  to  be  a  farmer,  and 
who  lacks  personal  knowledge  of  just  what 
farming  really  is.  I  rush  into  print,  some¬ 
what  moved  thereto  by  the  notion  that  no 
one  better  qualified  for  the  work  is  likely  to 
undertake  it. 

Natural  bias  or  inclination,  is  first  of  all  to 
be  considered  in  deciding  on  the  business  of 
life.  I  knew  two  brothers,  born  and  raised 
on  a  farm — one  of  them  took  no  interest  in 
any  of  the  work  going  on,  unless  some  ma¬ 
chinery  was  connected  with  it.  He  was 
made  for  a  mechanic,  and  after  he  had  fin¬ 
ished  a  school  course,  and  had  made  a  trip  to 
Europe,  he  informed  his  friends,  that  his  de¬ 
sire  to  build  steam  engines  was  overpower¬ 
ing,  and  that  he  would  consider  it  to  be  doing 
him  no  favor  to  give  him  the  farm.  So  he 
went  into  a  machine  shop  and,  in  the  old 
way,  learned  a  trade.  The  other  brother, 
from  early  youth,  took  the  greatest  interest 
in  all  the  operations  of  the  farm,  and  during 
vacations  from  school,  was  with  the  men  in 
the  fields.  He  knew  the  places  for  all  the 
tools,  and  the  names  of  all  the  animals.  In 
his  case  the  inclination  to  be  a  farmer  was  as 
decided  as  was  that  of  his  brother  to  be 
a  worker  in  iron.  Each  was  allowed  to  adopt 
the  desired  business,  though  it  is  not  often 
that  views  of  boys  in  their  teens  are  thus  de¬ 
cided — it  is  generally  easy  to  find  out  some¬ 
thing  of  the  biases  and  adaptations — and 
generally,  when  a  boy  thinks  he  knows  what 
he  wants  to  do,  it  is  well  to  let  him  try  to  do 
it.  If  he  has  had  no  experience  of  actual 
farm  work,  except  such  as  has  been  derived 
from  summer  vacations  from  city  life — and 
thinks  he  would  like  to  be  a  farmer — I  would 
advise  following  the  example  of  a  well 
known  New  York  merchant,  who  had  one 
among  his  somewhat  numerous  flock,  who 
felt  that  he  must  be  a  farmer.  This  did  not 
meet  the  views  of  the  father,  and  much  was 
said  to  induce  the  boy  to  -follow  his  brothers 
into  the  store,  but  it  availed  nothing.  It  so 
happened  that  there  was  in  the  family  an 
ancestral  farm  of  many  acres — and  fine  build¬ 
ings  that  made  the  summer  home — and  on 
which  lived  a  “  farmer,"  who  conducted  mat¬ 
ters,  so  as  not  to  have  the  balance  of  dis¬ 
bursements  and  receipts  too  heavy  on  the 
wrong  side. 

The  father  proposed  to  the  son  that  he 
should  go  to  the  house  of  the  “  farmer  ”  and 
spend  the  winter,  in  all  respects  living  with 
and  sharing  the  food  and  work  of  the  hired 
men,  eating  his  five  o’clock  breakfast,  and 
doing  his  part  of  pig-feeding,  stable-cleaning, 
and  all  other  unpleasant  chores — and  report 


how  he  liked  it  the  next  spring.  This  plan 
was  strictly  carried  out,  and  in  due  time  the 
youngster  was  clear  in  his  mind,  that  he 
was  made  for  a  farmer,  and  farmer  he  be¬ 
came,  and  in  a  few  years  his  name  was 
known  throughout  the  whole  land.  If  I 
should  give  any  more  of  his  history,  I  would 
tell  everybody  who  he  is,  if  indeed  I  have 
not  already. 

Boys  raised  in  cities  and  surfeited  with 
schools,  often  imagine  that  they  would  like 
to  be  farmers.  Let  them  follow  the  example 
I  have  given,  only  extending  it  through  a 
whole  year,  taking  the  same  relative  posi¬ 
tions  that  they  would  be  forced  to  take  in 
learning  any  other  business.  Begin  at  the 
bottom,  stepping  on  the  lowest  rounds  of  the 
ladder,  and  touching  every  one,  until  the 
top  is  reached.  This  is  the  way  to  qualify  a 
man  for  managing  a  farm.  Young  men  who 
have  taken  this  way  of  learning  farming, 
though  their  early  years  have  been  passed 
along  paved  streets,  and  in  schools,  have 
made  some  of  our  most  successful  farmers. 

There  is  another  road  that  is  often  taken, 
but  not  often  with  lasting  satisfaction.  Buy, 
or  otherwise  acquire  a  farm,  subscribe  for 
several  agricultural  papers,  purchase  books 
on  farming,  hire  a  farmer,  purchase  a  full 
set  of  tools  and  machinery. — Learn  by  ex¬ 
periment,  and  if  your  money  and  zeal  last 
long  enough,  and  you  work  hard,  you  will 
finally  make  a  good  farmer,  but  your  edu¬ 
cation  will  be  a  costly  one.  I  knew  a  case 
quite  like  this:  A  farmer’s  son  was  “edu¬ 
cated,”  as  people  say.  He  had  his  four  years 
of  classical  study  allowed  him  by  a  rule  of 
the  Court,  and  spent  nearly  his  three  years 
in  a  lawyer’s  office,  when  circumstances 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  go  to  his  father’s 
house,  and  assume  the  management  of  nearly 
one  thousand  acres  of  land — perhaps  one- 
third  of  it  called  “improved”;  that  is,  it 
had  been  partly  cultivated.  Log  heaps,  piles 
of  stones,  clumps  of  bushes,  and  swampy 
places  adorned  the  fields.  The  owner  was 
just  twenty-one  years  old — without  other 
knowledge  of  practical  farming  than  such  as 
he  had  acquired  in  observing  the  rude  pro¬ 
cesses  of  that  long  ago  time,  during  vaca¬ 
tions,  and  one  summer  with  the  hired  men 
when  a  lad  of  sixteen  years.  He  found  his 
lands  in  the  occupancy  of  tenants,  who  must 
remain  for  one  season.  He  went  into  the 
fields  with  these  tenants  and  worked  without 
other  compensation,  than  instruction  in  the 
use  of  tools,  and  devoted  the  season  to  try¬ 
ing  to  learn  enough  to  justify  his  attempting 
the  management  of  the  farm.  The  next  year 
he  assumed  direction.  Foremen  were  not 
yet  invented  to  help  incompetent  farmers. 
He  had  a  team,  plow,  etc.,  for  his  own  use, 
and  for  a  while  worked  with  his  men,  but 
soon  learned  that  seventy-five  cents  a  day 
would  pay  a  better  man  than  he  was  for 
holding  a  plow,  and  that  his  eyes  to  overlook 
the  whole  work,  were  worth  more  than  his 
hands  driving  a  team. 

But  the  perplexities  he  suffered,  that  came 
of  the  ignorance  of  this  “educated”  man,  can¬ 
not  be  recounted.  No  one  so  well  as  himself 
realized  how  little  he  knew  of  farming,  and 
he  looked  among  his  neighbors  for  advisers. 
It  so  happened  that  there  were  three  very 
successful  farmers,  living  in  different  direc¬ 
tions,  but  all  within  a  few  minutes’  ride  of 
his  home.  They  were  very  unlike  in  their 
ways  and  tastes,  but  all  able  men.  Each  of 
these  men  was  freely  consulted  ;  not  all  at 
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once,  but  separately.  They  would  not  have 
enjoyed  a  common  talk,  but  each  alone  liked 
to  help  this  beginner — and  many  a  ride  he 
took  to  their  houses  for  advice,  and  the  habits 
he  then  formed  of  inquiry  into  farm  man¬ 
agement  never  left  him.  At  school  he  had 
studied  Chemistry  as  then  taught,  and  could 
understanding^  read  Liebig’s  works,  which 
about  that  time,  startled  the  world  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  reduce  agriculture  to  a  science. 
Agricultural  newspapers  were  diligently  read, 
and  much  hard  work  of  mind  and  body  was 
done  by  this  man  ;  farming  paid,  and  he  be¬ 
came  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  the  business. 

Although  the  hopes  held  out  by  Liebig,  that 
farming  might  itself  be  reduced  to  a  science 
have  not  been  realized,  yet  much  good  did 
he  do,  by  promoting  investigation  ;  and  the 
great  improvements  that  have  been  made 
within  the  lives  of  many  of  us,  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced  about  the  time  he  be¬ 
gan  writing,  and  this  young  farmer  had  the 
good  fortune  to  commence  his  career  just  at 
this  interesting  period. 

I  need  hardly  say,  that  my  purpose  in 
giving  these  instances,  has  been  to  show  that 
fanning  is  a  business  which  demands  a 
special  education,  as  much  as  any  other,  and 
that  whoever  is  thinking  of  going  into  this 
business,  or  of  putting  a  son  into  it,  must 
know  that  without  this  education,  failure  is 
quite  likely  to  follow. 


The  Literature  of  Agriculture. 

BT  ,T.  B.  ROEERTS,  PROF.  OF  AGRICULTURE.  CORNELL 
UNIVERSITY,  ITHACA.  N.  Y. 

- 

While  every  other  modern  science,  taught 
in  our  colleges,  has  its  standard  text-books  to 
which  the  professor  can  point  his  students 
as  a  foundation  for  his  lectures  and  practical 
work,  Agriculture,  alone,  has  almost  none  of 
a  reliable  character.  That  this  science  has  a 
great,  if  not  greater  need  than  others,  of  such 
works,  cannot  be  doubted,  when  the  compre¬ 
hensive  extent  of  both  its  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  are  considered.  Its  field  of  investigation 
is  wider,  and  no  less  deep,  than  that  of  Bot¬ 
any,  Zoology,  or  even  Veterinary  Science. 
Therefore,  not  only  does  the  professor  need 
such  standard  works,  but  also  the  student, 
when  he  leaves  College  and  goes  back  to  the  i 
farm  ;  while  more  than  either  does  the  ordi¬ 
nary  farmer  need  them  who  has  not  had  the 
advantages  of  a  collegiate  education,  but  who 
desires  to  improve  his  methods  of  farming. 
As  yet,  comparatively  few  farmers  realize 
this  deficiency,  but  the  professor  and  student 
are  becoming  rapidly  aware  of  it. 

The  cause  of  this  lack  of  easily  attainable 
and  reliable  information,  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Agriculture  has  not  been  recognized  as  a  sci¬ 
ence  until  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Up 
to  the  present  there  has  been  only  one  man 
in  a  thousand  who  consciously  strove  to  im¬ 
prove  his  cattle,  enrich  his  land,  or  enlarge 
his  crops.  The  efforts  after  progress  have 
been  made  in  so  blind  and  ignorant  a  man¬ 
ner  that  Agriculture  has  lagged  far  behind 
other  sciences.  Systematic  investigation  and 
experiment,  until  lately,  have  been  almost  un¬ 
known  in  agricultural  pursuits  ;  every  farm¬ 
er  has  been  more  or  less  vigorously  repeating 
the  experience  of  every  other  farmer,  when, 
if  the  experience  of  any  one  had  been  accu¬ 
rately  written  down,  an  immense  amount  of 
time  and  labor  would  have  been  saved. 


The  first  requisite  of  any  good  library  is  a 
comprehensive  Cyclopaedia  of  recent  date. 
So  far  as  I  know,  we  have  none  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  that  has  been  revised  within  the  last 
eight  or  ten  years.  Morton’s,  which  was  re¬ 
printed  in  1874,  is  an  English  work,  and 
therefore  almost  wholly  unadapted  to  this 
country.  Another,  which  has  an  American 
revision,  is  not  recent  enough  to  be  valuable. 
None  of  these  are  large  enough ;  the  im¬ 
mense  scope  of  the  subject  requires  a  far 
more  extensive  treatment,  in  order  that  each 
topic  may  be  given  with  sufficient  fulness 
to  make  it  reliable  as  a  work  of  reference. 
It  needs  the  devotion  of  the  best  part  of  some 
man’s  lifetime,  and  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
to  produce  a  work  of  four  or  five  thousand 
pages,  suitable  to  the  Agriculture  of  both 
Europe  and  America. 

On  corn,  the  cereals,  weeds  and  grasses,  we 
have  almost  no  reliable  works  ;  in  fact,  very 
few  of  any  character.  In  saying  so  much, 
we  do  not  forget  that  our  botanists  have  given 
us  much  valuable  information  concerning 
weeds  and  grasses,  but  it  is  purely  concern¬ 
ing  the  generic  differences  and  structural  pe- 
cularities.  They  do  not  tell  us  how  to  eradi¬ 
cate  the  one,  nor  how  to  improve  the  other. 
The  so-called  grasses,  Timothy,  Clover,  Or¬ 
chard-grass,  etc.,  are  sown  year  after  year, 
without  any  effort  at  selection  of  varieties, 
or  the  slightest  idea  of  improvment.  Scav¬ 
enger-weeds,  such  as  the  daisy,  are  analyzed 
and  classified,  and  their  peculiarities  of 
growth  and  location  noted,  but  nowhere  do 
we  find  full  and  reliable  information  as  to 
how  they  may  be  eradicated.  We  need  works 
in  which  shall  be  combined  the  special,  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge  of  the  botanist  and  the  prac¬ 
tical  experience  of  the  farmer,  gained  by 
persistent  and  careful  experimentation.  In 
stock-breeding  and  horticulture  we  are  fur¬ 
ther  advanced  than  in  other  branches  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  ;  on  these  subjects  we  have  quite  a 
number  of  eminent  and  trustworthy  writers, 

But  in  this  general  wail  over  the  dearth  of 
farm  literature,  we  must  not  forget  or  ignore 
our  Agricultural  Journals.  Both  those  of  a 
general,  and  those  of  a  special  character,  are 
doing  an  increasingly  useful  work.  They  do 
in  some  measure  fill  the  want,  but  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  they  contain,  is  of  such  a  frag¬ 
mentary  character,  and  so  inconveniment  to 
use,  that  it  cannot  take  the  place  of  syste¬ 
matic  knowledge,  properly  collected  and  ar¬ 
ranged.  To  whom  shall  we  look  for  supply  ? 
The  professors  in  our  Agricultural  Colleges, 
under  the  present  system,  have  no  time  for 
literary  pursuits.  They  can  scarcely  find 
time  to  publish  the  results  of  their  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  most  concise  form.  None  of  the 
graduates  of  our  Agricultural  Colleges  have 
experimented  sufficiently  long  to  fit  them  for 
the  work  ;  ultimately  we  must  look  to  the 
well-to-do,  thoroughly  educated  and  practi¬ 
cal  farmers  for  the  books  which  are  to  be  the 
standards  for  this  generation.  There  are  now 
not  a  few  farmers  who  have  the  time,  money, 
and  trained  ability  to  experiment  in  special 
directions,  and  to  publish  the  results  in  an  ac¬ 
curate  and  permanent  form. 

We  cannot  flatter  any  one  that  such  an  en¬ 
terprise  would  prove  lucrative  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view ;  but  here  is  a  great  field  open 
to  thoroughly  scientific  agriculturists.  Those 
who  shall  take  up  this  work  will  be  doing  a 
great  and  inestimable  service  to  the  farming, 
as  well  as  the  strictly  scientific,  community. 


A  Device  for  Tightening  Wire. 


A  “  Subscriber  ”  sends  sketches  of  a  wire 
tightener,  and  the  following  explanation : 
“There  are  two  round  sticks,  a,  two  feet 


Fig.  1. — POSITION  WHILE  TIGHTENING. 


long,  and  b,  18  inches  in  length,  and  l'/2  inch 
in  diameter  ;  w  represents  the  wire.  Make  a 
loop  in  the  wire  to  be  tightened,  and  place  the 
longest  stick  through  the  loop,  with  the  short 
one  in  the  position  shown  in  figure  1.  Hold 
the  short  stick  with  one  hand,  and  turn  the 


Fig.  2. — THE  WIRE  TIGHTENED. 


other  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  until  the 
wire  is  tight,  when  the  whole  is  secured  in 
place  by  a  piece  of  wire,  c,  as  shown  in  fig.  2. 


Experience  with  Durra. 

In  February,  1877,  we  gave  a  rather  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  grain-bearing  forms  of  Sorghum 
vulgare,  selecting  among  its  many  names  that 
of  Durra  as  the  most  desirable.  In  May,  1879, 
we  described  some  of  the  leading  varieties 
that  were  offered  by  seedsmen  as  “  Egyptian 
Corn,’’  “  China  Corn,”  etc.  This  grain,  which 
in  some  Eastern  countries  forms  a  large  share 
of  the  food  of  the  population,  has  been  cul¬ 
tivated  and  has  met  with  some  favor  on  our 
Pacific  Coast.  In  the  older  States  it  has  been 
grown  to  some  extent  for  its  herbage,  and  for 
its  grain  as  food  for  poultry  and  domestic 
animals.  Having  very  little  testimony  as  to 
the  utility  of  this  grain  for  human  food,  we 
were  very  glad  to  get  the  following  account 
from  a  lady  in  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  who  signs 
herself  “A  Fifteen  Years'  Subscriber”  : 

“I  planted  about  80  hills,  4  by  4  feet  apart, 
and  gathered  three  barrels  of  the  heads.  We 
cooked  the  grain  like  rice  or  hominy,  and 
found  it  superior  in  delicate  flavor  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  ;  we  like  it  very  much  as  a  breakfast  dish, 
but  it  takes  so  long  to  cook.  Some  man  or 
company  should  start  an  establishment  for 
steaming  it,  as  is  done  with  the  cracked  wheat 
and  oats.  It  is  too  good  a  food  to  be  used  ex¬ 
clusively  for  the  lower  animals,  and  as  it  is 
so  very  productive,  can  not  fail  to  be  a  boon 
to  the  poor.  One  seedsman’s  catalogue  states 
that  a  grower  in  California  claims  to  have 
raised  200  bushels  to  the  acre.  My  land  was  a 
clover  sod,  plowed  only  once,  this  spring,  har¬ 
rowed  and  cross-harrowed,  hence  not  in  very 
good  condition, but  the  Durra  stood  the  drouth 
splendidly  ;  it  was  plowed  once  after  coming 
up.  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  this  grain,  that  I 
intend  to  try  the  Branching  Durra  next  year.” 
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OF  FiVE  OF  OUR  COMMON  WINTER  BIRDS. 


A  GROUP 

Some  of  our  Winter  Birds. 

Only  those  who  live  in  the  country  can 
appreciate  the  extent  to  which  the  scenery  is 
enlivened  by  winter  birds.  There  are  very 
many  more  birds  in  spring  and  summer,  but 
they  are  in  pairs,  and  so  busy  with  nest¬ 
building  and  other  family  duties,  that  we  see 
less  of  them  than  we  do  of  the  winter  com¬ 
ers.  When  those  birds  which  have  bred  their 
young  in  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  go 
off  to  become  the  winter  birds  of  our  south¬ 
ern  friends,  others  come  down  from  the  north 
to  cheer  us  during  the  winter.  The  number 
of  these  birds  is  larger  than  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed.  The  common  Snow  Bird  and  Chick¬ 
adee,  by  their  familiarity,  and  by  coming 
in  flocks,  attract  greater  attention,  but  there 
are  many  others.  The  engraving  shows  five 
species  of  our  winter  songsters  that  are  not 
rare  in  New  England  and  other  Northern 
States.  Figure  1  is  the  “Purple  Finch,”  or 
“  Linnet.”  It  breeds  in  Canada  and  our  most 
Northern  States  during  summer,  and  spends 
the  winter  in  southern  New  England,  where 
its  sweet  song  and  gay  colors  make  it  a  great 
favorite.  It  is  specially  social — preferring 
thickly  settled  localities,  where  it  is  usually 


found  in  flocks.  The  adult  male  bird  has  a 
red  head,  with  dusky  streaks  on  the  back, 
which  fade  to  white  below.  The  female  and 
young  birds  are  olive-brown,  streaked  with 
white.  They  are  fond  of  the  blossoms  of 
fruit  trees,  and  have  done  some  damage. 

No.  2,  the  “Pine  Linnet,”  belongs  to  Can¬ 
ada,  and  is  a  winter  visitant  to  the  middle 
Atlantic  States,  where  it  is  seen  from  October 
to  May.  In  the  pine  forests  of  Maine  it  some¬ 
times  remains  the  year  round.  This  Linnet 
is  a  vegetarian  in  the  strictest  sense,  feeding 
upon  the  seeds  of  the  large  pines,  of  common 
weeds,  grasses,  etc.  The  gullet  of  this  greedy 
bird  is  very  large,  and  it  sometimes  puts 
“more  grist  in  the  hopper  than  the  gizzard 
can  grind  at  once.”  Its  color  is  olive-brown 
above,  the  whole  plumage  being  yellowish, 
especially  the  wings  and  tail.  The  sexes  are 
much  alike  in  outward  appearance. 

No.  3,  the  “Red-Poll  Linnet,”  is  another 
winter  friend  that  dwells  in  the  north  during 
the  summer  season,  and  comes  southward  in 
large  flocks  to  remain  from  November  until 
March.  This  bird  roams  through  groves  and 
old  stubble  grounds  in  search  of  seeds,  which 
constitutes  its  sole  food  during  the  winter. 
The  “  Red-Poll”  is  very  irregular  in  its  visits, 


being  the  most  abundant  winter  bird  some 
seasons,  and  perhaps  the  next  winter  it  is  not 
to  be  seen.  The  call-note  is  agreeable,  and  is 
frequently  heard  when  a  flock  is  on  the  wing. 
Nearly  all  the  plumage  is  streaked  with  light 
and  dark  colors,  and  there  is  a  crown  of  crim¬ 
son  upon  the  head.  The  “Red-Poll”  is  a 
small  bird  with  a  very  sharp  bill — its  wings 
long  and  tail  short. 

No.  4,  the  “  Shore  Lark,”  sometimes  called 
the  “  Horned  Lark,”  is  a  winter  bird  in  most 
of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
It  breeds  abundantly  in  Labrador  and  New¬ 
foundland,  and  migrates  southward  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  where  it  often  gathers  in  large  flocks 
in  grain  fields  and  waste  places.  It  is  of 
a  brown  color  above,  tinged  with  pink. 
There  is  a  large  black  space  on  the  breast, 
and  a  concentric  mark  of  black  below  each 
eye,  with  a  bar  of  the  same  color  across  the 
forehead,  which  bar  is  prolonged  into  a  tuft 
or  “horn.”  The  “  Shore  Lark”  is  one  of  our 
most  striking  small  winter  birds. 

No.  5,  the  “Pine  Grosbeak,”  resides  in 
northern  New  England,  but  southward  it  is 
a  winter  visitor  from  November  to  April. 
The  distance  these  birds  go  south  depends 
upon  the  severity  of  the  winter — cold  “north- 
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easters  ”  driving  them  even  into  the  Southern 
States.  They  do  not  coniine  themselves  to 
the  pine  forests  ;  in  Massachusetts  they  feed 
chiefly  upon  the  berries  of  the  Red  Cedar. 
The  adult  male  is  carmine  on  the  back,  paler 
below,  and  striped  with  black.  The  wings 
are  dark  with  a  white  edging.  The  female  is 
ashy-gray  with  saffron  markings.  The  bill  is 
short,  stout,  and  almost  parrot-like  in  its 
appearance.  This  Grosbeak  has  a  rich  song, 
but  it  is  seldom  heard  except  in  the  far 
north,  where  it  passes  its  breeding  season. 


A  Handy  Feed  Measure. 

“  I  send  you  a  drawing  of  a  feed  measure 
that  I  have  found  to  be  very  convenient;  also 


A  CHEAP  AND  HANDY  FEED  MEASURE. 

measurements  (inside)  for  any  size,  holding 
from  one  to  four  quarts.  A  one-quart  measure 
should  be  4  inches  square  by  4'/o  inches  deep; 
a  two-quart  measure  5  inches  square,  5% 
inches  deep ;  one  of  three  quarts  6  inches 
square,  53/5  inches  deep,  and  a  four-quart 
measure  63/4  inches  square,  59/i0  inches  deep. 
Mine  are  made  of  pine,  the  sides  half  an  inch, 
and  the  bottom  one  inch  in  thickness.”  T. 


Shelter  Saves  Food  Is  Profitable 

Every  keeper  of  animals  would  actually 
profit  by  a  little  study  of  chemistry  and 
physiology.  Here  is  a  short  lesson:  All  kinds 
of  food,  as  hay,  grain,  bread,  meat,  etc. ,  are, 
like  wood,  mainly  composed  of  charcoal 
(carbon)  and  water,  with  considerable  nitro¬ 
gen  in  some  of  them.  To  prove  this,  strongly 
heat  any  of  the  above  food  materials  in  a 
coal  pit,  or  better,  under  glass.  Water,  with 
some  nitrogen  gas,  will  be  driven  off  and 
can  be  found  in  the  glass  receiver,  while  only 
charcoal  will  remain.  Let  in  more  air  and 
the  charcoal  itself  will  unite  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  also  go  off  as  a  trans¬ 
parent,  invisible  carbonic  acid  gas.  This 
chemical  action  sets  at  liberty  heat  that  was 
before  concealed  or  insensible,  the  same  as 
when  wood  or  coal  is  burned  rapidly  in  a 
stove,  producing  an  active  fire  ;  or  as  when 
wood  decays,  but  gives  off  heat  so  slow  as 
not  to  be  observed. 

Exactly  the  same  thing  occurs  when  any 
food  is  dissolved  (digested)  in  the  stomach  of 
animals  or  men,  and  is  taken  into  the  blood 
and  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  body.  The 
blood  gets  oxygen  also  from  the  air  in  the 
lungs,  and  carries  it  all  through  the  body.  The 
atoms  of  oxygen  meet  the  atoms  of  digested 
food,  here,  there,  and  everywhere  in  the 
blood  vessels.  The  two  unite  just  as  they 
do  in  a  stove  ;  heat  is  produced,  only  a  mi¬ 
nute  quantity  at  any  one  point,  but  a  great 
deal  of  it,  taking  the  whole  blood  circulation 
together,  and  so  the  whole  body  is  kept  warm, 
though  heat  is  constantly  escaping  from  the 


whole  outside  surface.  Nature  provid§s  that 
the  body  shall  always  be  kept  warm,  other¬ 
wise  it  would  quickly  perish  ;  and  so  if  the 
oxygen  in  the  blood  don’t  find  food  enough 
to  keep  up  the  internal  heat,  it  will  attack 
and  consume  any  fat  or  flesh  stored  in  the 
body,  and  thus  make  the  animal  poor. 

We  must  have  an  ever-burning  fire  in 
both  the  animal  and  human  system.  If  the 
surrounding  gtmospliere  is  cold,  and  carries 
off  heat  rapidly  from  the  surface  of  the  body, 
we  must  increase  the  internal  production  of 
heat  by  putting  in  more  food,  or  by  sur¬ 
rounding  the  body  with  a  covering  that  will 
prevent  the  escape  of  much  heat. 

Is  it  not  plain  then,  that  by  keeping  animals 
warm,  by  means  of  close  buildings,  or 
shelter  against  heat-stealing  winds,  less  food 
will  be  needed,  and  there  will  be  less  waste 
of  flesh  in  making  heat  ?  Any  arrangement 
of  shelter,  cover,  stable,  shed,  blankets — 
anything  that  will  prevent  the  natural 
warmth  from  passing  away  from  the  surface 
of  any  animal — will  be  a  great  saving  of  food 
required  to  keep  up  the  absolutely  necessary 
internal  life  warmth  ;  will  prevent  loss  of 
flesh  ;  will  allow  the  food  to  go  mors  to  ad¬ 
ding  to  weight  of  flesh,  or  the  yield  of  milk, 
or  of  wool.  Shelter  and  external  warmth  in 
cold  weather  are  most  economical  and  there¬ 
fore  profitable  in  the  keeping  of  farm  stock. 


The  Nature  of  Contagious  Diseases. 

BY  D.  E.  SALMON,  D.  V.  M. 

Hog  Cholera— Chicken  Cholera— Anthrax  or 
Charbon,  etc. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  a  contagious  fever  in  our  domestic 
animals  was  completed  by  a  careful  study  of 
the  symptoms,  and  an  examination  of  the 
different  organs  of  the  affected  animal.  This 
seemed  as  far  as  the  instruments  at  com¬ 
mand,  the  methods  of  research,  and  the 
science  of  the  time,  justified  the  observer  in 


Fig.  1. — MICROCOCCI  FOUND  IN  HOG  CHOLERA. 

( Magnified  1,000  times.) 

going.  And  at  present,  when,  in  making  in¬ 
vestigations  a  post  mortem  examination  is 
finished,  people  frequently  expect  that  the 
nature  of  the  disease  should  be  revealed  at 
once,  as  well  as  the  appropriate  treatment. 
This  expectation  is  not  entirely  unreasonable, 
when  we  consider  the  short  time  since  our 
best  scientists  went  scarcely  beyond  this ; 
and  yet,  as  we  look  at  these  diseases  to-day, 
the  post  mortem  examination  can  reveal  next 
to  nothing  of  the  essential  nature  of  such  a 
malady,  and  can  indicate  little  more  in  re¬ 
gard  to  its  treatment. 

Some  of  these  diseases,  at  least,  are  now 
known  to  be  due  to  parasites,  which  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  of  a  vegetable  nature,  and  are 
sometimes  classed  with  the  lowest  of  the 
Fungi.  Extremely  minute,  of  the  simplest 
structure,  multiplying  with  the  greatest 
rapidity,  capable  of  resisting  the  most  un¬ 


favorable  conditions,  and  with  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  power  of  adapting  themselves  to  various 
conditions  of  life,  they  gain  entrance  to  the 
circulating  fluids  of  the  body,  propagate  them¬ 
selves  in  countless  numbers,  and  succeed  in 
destroying  the  most  robust  individuals.  That 
one  variety  of  these  parasites  should  set  up 
an  inflammation  in  the  lungs,  while  another 


Fig.  2.— BACTERIA  OF  CHICKEN  CHOLERA. 

( Magnified  1,000  times.) 

produces  a  similar  effect  in  the  bowels,  and 
a  third  in  the  liver  or  spleen,  is  not  so  much 
to  be  wondered  at ;  but,  knowing  the  cause, 
we  can  easily  see  that  such  an  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  bowels,  liver,  or  spleen,  is  not 
the  essential  trouble,  and  therefore  should 
not  receive  our  undivided  attention.  If,  for 
instance,  we  look  upon  hog  cholera  as  a  sim¬ 
ple  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  bowels, 
and  upon  chicken  cholera  as  a  disorder  of  the 
liver  and  intestines,  as  so  many  do,  we  can¬ 
not  hope  to  solve  the  important  questions  of 
prevention  and  cure  so  necessary  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  affections. 

We  must  go  beyond  the  superficial  appear¬ 
ances,  then,  and  recognize  the  fact  that 
these  diseases  are  something  more  than  they 
appear  at  first  sight ;  we  must  be  willing  to 
admit  that  the  inflammations  and  other 
changes  apparent  to  the  eye  are  but  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  growth  of  something  which  has 
entered  the  body,  and  which  is  itself  the 
essence  and  origin  of  the  malady.  It  is  to 
this  something  that  our  attention  must  be 
turned  before  we  can  gain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  plague. 

The  organisms  which  so  far  have  been 
found,  for  a  certainty,  to  constitute  the  virus 
of  contagious  fevers,  are  but  few  in  number, 
and  belong  to  that  family  of  living  things 
called  Schizomycetes.  These  bodies  may  be 
in  the  form  of  spherical  or  oval  granules, 
single,  or  in  groups  or  chains,  when  they  are 
called  Micrococci ;  they  may  consist  of  two 
oval  elements  or  short  rods,  united  end  to 
end,  when  they  are  distinguished  as  Bacteria 
(the  whole  family  of  Schizomycetes  is  also 
frequently  spoken  of  as  Bacteria) ;  and  they 
may  be  in  the  form  of  rather  long,  stiff  rods 


Fig.  3. — BACILLUS  ANTHRACES. 
tMagniAed  1,000  times.) 


or  filaments,  in  which  case  they  are  Bacilli. 

The  Micrococcus,  shown  in  figure  1,  is 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  hog  cholera, 
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though  as  others  have  reached  different 
conclusions,  we  will  simply  take  it  as  a  type 
of  the  Micrococci,  and  leave  the  question  of 
its  connection  with  the  disease  to  be  decided 
by  more  satisfactory  researches.  Figure  2 
shows  the  organism  which  certainly  produces 
Chicken  Cholera,  and  which  I  think  may  be 
classified  as  a  Bacterium.  Figure  3  shows  the 
Bacillus ,  now  known  to  be  responsible  for 
the  Malignant  Anthrax,  or  Charbon,  which  is 
fatal  to  most  animals,  and  to  man  himself. 

These  organisms,  which  are  quite  com¬ 
monly  grouped  together  and  spoken  of  as 
Bacteria,  are  the  smallest  and  simplest  forms 
of  vegetable  life.  Bacteria  are  to  be  found 
everywhere  in  nature — in  the  air  we  breathe, 
the  water  we  drink,  and  the  food  we  eat ; 
they  multiply  freely  in  the  mouth,  and  there 
constitute  the  coating  frequently  seen  on  the 
tongue,  as  well  as  the  tartar  on  the  teeth. 

But  if  so  numerous  everywhere,  and  if  they 
are  the  active  agents  of  contagious  fevers, 
why  are  not  all  men  and  animals  swept  away 
by  these  plagues?  We  are  yet  unable  to 
clearly  answer  this  question.  Certain  it  is, 
the  common  Bacteria  may  be  introduced 
within  the  blood-vessels  in  countless  numbers 
without  causing  disease,  being  unable  to  mul¬ 
tiply  in  the  living  body.  It  is  probable  that 
the  difference  in  the  supply  of  oxygen,  and 
in  the  temperature  and  composition  of  the 
liquids  from  what  they  have  been  accustomed 
to,  has  much  to  do  with  this ;  for  Bacteria 
that  grow  in  pus  channels  beneath  the  skin, 
or  in  the  liquids  of  the  abdomen,  in  cases  of 
inflammation  of  its  lining  membrane,  fre¬ 
quently  become  very  dangerous,  or  even 
fatal,  from  having  acquired  the  ability  to 
propagate  within  the  tissues  and  vessels. 
Septicaemia  and  pyaemia  occur  in  this  way 
during  the  progress  of  certain  diseases  or  in¬ 
juries,  and  even  Malignant  Anthrax  seems 
to  have  been  originated  experimentally  by 
cultivating  a  common  Bacillus  in  a  way  that 
would  enable  it  to  become  gradually  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  conditions  that  it  would  meet 
with  in  the  living  body. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  are  conditions 
outside  of  the  Bacteria  themselves  which 
have  much  to  do  with  their  growth  in  the 
animal  organism.  Every  living  being  has  a 
power  of  resistance  to  such  germs  which  is 
greater  or  less  according  to  circumstances. 
We  certainly  do  not  know  how  this  resist¬ 
ance  is  accomplished,  but  we  know  that  the 
power  may  be  increased  until  it  is  sufficient  to 
defy  the  most  virulent  of  known  germs  ; 
and,  consequently,  we  have  the  new  methods 
of  vaccination  for  accomplishing  this,  which 
have  been  brought  out  within  the  past  year 
by  M.  Pasteur,  the  prince  of  investigators  in 
these  matters.  "Whether  we  shall  be  able  to 
find  medicines  that  will  destroy  the  germs  of 
contagious  diseases  after  they  have  gained 
entrance  to  the  body,  or,  what  would  be 
equivalent,  medicines  that  would  give  the 
animal  body  the  power  of  resisting  them,  is 
a  question  that  the  future  alone  can  decide. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to 
know  that  our  knowledge  of  these  diseases  is 
increasing  with  great  rapidity — thanks  to  the 
liberal  appropriations  for  their  investigation 
by  the  various  civilized  nations  of  the  world 
— and  that  there  is  now  more  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  shall  finally  gain  complete  con¬ 
trol  over  them,  than  ever  before. 

“  Grown  l»y  Electric  Light.” — An 

enthusiastic  English  journal  thinks  that  this 


card  will  soon  be  seen  in  Covent  Garden 
Market,  attached  to  choice  vegetables  and 
fruits.  The  experiments  of  Siemens  show 
that  light  as  'well  as  heat  may  be  used  in 
forcing  plants.  Not  only  was  the  artificial 
light  turned  on  at  dusk,  making  continual 
day,  but  on  dull  days,  when  sun-light  was 
deficient,  its  lack  was  made  up  by  electric 
light.  Peas  and  other  vegetables,  and  melons, 
strawberries,  grapes,  and  peaches,  have  been 
perfected  much  sooner  by  the  use  of  this 
light  than  without  it,  the  fruit  being  of  re¬ 
markably  high  flavor.  Where  the  electrical 
apparatus  can  be  driven  by  water  power,  the 
cost  of  the  light  is  merely  nominal,  being 
only  the  wear  of  the  apparatus.  What  effect 
this  continual  strain  will  have  upon  woody 
plants,  such  as  vines  and  fruit  trees  is  still  to 
be  ascertained  by  more  extended  experiments. 


A  Device  for  Bending’  Ox-Bows. 

Mr.  “  T.  G.  S.,”  Canton,  Miss.,  has  found  a 
simple  device  of  his  make  very  serviceable  in 
the  bending  of  ox-bows,  and  sends  a  sketch 
and  description,  from  which  we  have  made 
an  engraving.  It  is  described  as  follows  : 
The  log,  a,  b,  has  its  upper  and  lower  sides 


A  DEVICE  FOR  BENDING  OX-BOWS. 


cut  away,  or  “faced.”  Two  large  wooden 
pins  are  inserted  near  one  end,  and  in  line 
cross-wise  of  the  log.  A  “  paddle,”  c,  d,  two 
inches  thick,  with  the  broad  end  cut  to  the 
shape  desired  for  the  bow,  is  fastened  between 
the  pins  by  means  of  a  small  iron  rod,  g. 
The  bow  to  be  bent  is  put  on  the  log  under 
the  “  paddle,”  with  one  end  fastened  to  the 
long  end  of  the  ‘  ‘  paddle  ”  by  means  of  a 
common  plow  clevis.  The  bending  is  done 
by  taking  the  handle  over,  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  arrow,  to  a  like  position  on 
the  opposite  side.  An  open  clamp  of  the 
shape  shown  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  en¬ 
graving,  and  made  from  a  board,  is  placed 
over  the  two  ends  of  the  bow,  thus  securing 
them.  The  iron  rod  and  clevis  are  then  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  bow  hung  up  until  it  is  “  set.” 


A  Leather  Key. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Palmer,  Clay  Co.,  Minn.,  sends  a 
pattern  or  sample  of  a  self -fastening  leather 


A  LEATHER  KEY  WITH  BARB. 


key,  which  is  used  to  secure  a  bolt  of  a  clevis, 
a  staple  in  an  ox-yoke,  etc.  The  engraving 
explains  itself.  The  key  passes  easily  into 
the  eye  of  a  bolt,  but  is  prevented  from  fall¬ 
ing  out  by  the  flexible  barb  which  is  cut  on 
one  side  of  the  strip  of  heavy  leather. 


Law  for  Farmers.— Implied  Warranty  in 
the  Sale  of  Seeds. 

BY  HENRY  A.  HAIGH,  LL.  B.,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

It  may  be  stated  as  a  general  rale  that,  in 
in  the  sale  of  personal  chattels,  there  is  no 
implied  warranty  as  to  their  quality,  and  that 
in  the  absence  of  an  express  warranty,  and 
of  fraudulent  misrepresentations  on  the  part 
of  the  seller,  the  purchaser  must  take  care, 
at  his  peril,  that  he  is  not  beaten  in  his  bar¬ 
gain.  There  are,  however,  certain  exceptions 
to  this  general  rule  growing  out  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  case  and  the  nature  of  the 
thing  sold.  These  exceptions  are  where  the 
law  raises  an  implied  warranty,  and  they 
may  be  stated  as  follows  : — There  is  generally 
an  implied  warranty  of  title  to  the  thing  sold. 
This  is  always  the  case  where  the  article  is  in 
possession  of  the  seller,  and  he  sells  it  as  his 
own.  And  where  goods  are  sold  by  sample 
there  is  an  implied  warranty  that  the  bulk 
of  the  goods  are  equal  to  the  sample  shown. 
So  also  where  goods  are  ordered  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  description  or  kind  known  in  the  market, 
and  the  buyer  does  not  inspect  the  goods, 
there  is  an  implied  warranty  that  the  goods 
shall  answer  the  description,  and  that  they 
are  merchantable.  If  a  man  buys  an  article 
for  a  particular  purpose,  made  known  to  the 
seller,  and  relies  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
seller  to  supply  what  is  wanted,  there  is  an 
implied  warranty  that  the  thing  sold  shall 
be  fit  for  the  purpose  desired.  Where  goods 
are  represented  to  be  of  a  kind  known  in 
market,  and  the  buyer  purchases,  relying  on 
the  statements,  without  having  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  examine,  or  where  an  examination 
would  not  enable  him  to  discover  whether 
the  goods  agreed  with  the  representation,  a 
warranty  is  implied  that  the  goods  are  as 
represented. 

These  are  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  above 
stated,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  last  one 
will  in  general  cover  the  case  of  the  sale  of 
farm  and  garden  seeds.  It  is  obvious  that 
few,  if  any,  of  such  seeds  are  of  such  a  char¬ 
acter  that  an  inspection  of  them  would  reveal 
their  true  worth.  And  so  it  follows  that 
where  seeds  are  labelled  and  sold  for  a  given 
variety,  there  is  an  implied  warranty  that 
they  are  good  and  of  the  kind  represented. 
Such  is  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the  Courts 
of  New  York,  and  generally  accepted  as  the 
correct  doctrine  in  England  and  this  country. 

It  is  now  important  that  the  farmer  should 
know  what  is  his  measure  of  damages  for 
breach  of  this  implied  warranty  that  seeds 
sold  to  him  are  good.  An  old  English  doc¬ 
trine  was  that  it  is  the  purchase  price  of  the 
seed  ;  but  merely  to  recover  the  money  paid 
for  the  seed,  after  perchance  the  labor  of  a 
season  had  come  to  naught,  would  fall  far 
short  of  the  farmer’s  actual  loss.  And  so 
later  decisions  have  modified  this  rule,  and  it 
is  now  well  settled  that  the  purchaser  of 
seeds,  which  were  warranted,  either  express¬ 
ly  or  by  implication,  to  be  of  a  particular 
kind,  may,  on  breach  of  such  warranty,  re¬ 
cover  from  the  vendor  the  value  of  such  a 
crop  as  would  have  grown  from  the  seeds 
had  they  been  of  the  kind  warranted,  less  the 
expenses  of  raising  the  crop  and  the  value  of 
the  crop  actually  raised.  Profits  which  would 
certainly  have  been  realized  but  for  the 
vendor’s  default,  gains  prevented  as  well  as 
losses  sustained,  are  now  recoverable.  That 
is,  one  may  now  generally  recover  the  rea¬ 
sonable  profits  which  would  have  accrued 
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from  the  crop  had  the  seed  been  good.  To 
avoid  this  liability  seedsmen  now  often  print 
upon  their  seed  packages  that  they  do  not 
warrant  the  seed.  It  is  questionable  as  to 
just  what  responsibility  this  action  will  re¬ 
lieve  them  from,  though  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  would  in  a  measure  remove 
their  liability  if  they  did  not  know  that  the 
seed  was  bad,  and  used  due  diligence  to  ascer¬ 
tain  that  it  was  good  before  making  the  sale. 

— 0-$^— - 

A  Hamper  Jumper. 

Near  the  coast  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that 
there  will  not  be  sufficient  snow  during  the 
entire  winter,  to  allow  of  sleighing,  and  one 
does  not  care  to  invest  much  in  sleighs.  Once 
in  a  while  there  is  a  “good  old-fashioned” 


winter,  and  as  the  people,  especially  the  boys, 
are  not  to  be  deprived  of  their  sport,  the 
number  and  variety  of  extemporized  vehicles 
is  amusing.  These  hurriedly-made  sleighs  or 
sliding  vehicles,  of  whatever  material  they 
are  constructed,  go  by  the  general  term  of 
Jumpers.  Sometimes  these  are  very  primi¬ 
tive,  a  sapling  split  in  halves  forms  the  run¬ 
ning-gear,  the  larger  ends  of  the  halved  sap¬ 
ling,  placed  rounded  side  down,  furnish  the 
runners,  the  small  ends  the  shafts  :  the  pieces 
being  notched  at  the  right  place  to  make 
these  turn  up  to  reach  the  horse.  A  box  of 
some  kind  is  nailed  to  the  runners,  and 
straw  put  in  the  box  completes  the  outfit.  A 
carpenter’s  saw-bench  has  been  used  for  the 
body  ;  this  is  a  piece  of  scantling  with  four 
legs,  which  are  inserted  in  holes  made  in 
the  runners,  and  the  rider  very  properly 
mounts  the  “  horse  ”  astride,  first  putting  on  a 
blanket.  Sometimes  a  jumper  is  constructed 
very  substantially  ;  of  this  kind  is  one  made 
by  a  neighbor  who  lived  a  few  miles  away. 
Having  a  sled,  he  ingeniously  converted  a 
crockery  crate  into  what  a  sailor  would  pro¬ 
perly  call  a  top-hamper.  The  first  step  was 
to  provide  for  getting  in  and  out  by  cutting 
the  sides  down  about  two-thirds  of  the  way, 
leaving  an  opening  18  inches  wide  ;  this  left 
the  end  piece  as  a  dasher.  Straw  was  then 
twisted  to  form  a  rope,  and  this  was  woven 
in  and  out  of  the  frame  of  the  hamper  to  quite 
fill  all  the  open  spaces,  and  by  winding  the 
rope  around  the  edges  a  pleasing  finish  was 
given  to  the  whole,  which  looked  as  if  it 
might  last  for  several  winters.  Shoe  boxes 
were  used  for  seats,  as  the  sides  are  springy, 
and  they  afford  room  in  which  to  stow  away 
small  articles.  The  crate  was  of  large-size,. 


and  would  hold  four  persons  with  comfort. 
Young  people  always  seem  to  enjoy  a  ride  in 
some  such  affair  as  this,  vastly  more  than 
they  would  in  one  of  the  stylish  sleighs. 


The  Farmer’s  Relation  to  Science. 

BY  TV.  H.  JORDAN,  PROFESSOR  OF  AGRICULTURE,  STATE 
AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

It  is  often  that  the  agricultural  chemist  or 
teacher  of  agricultural  science  is  asked  by  a 
farmer  to  state  just  what  he  should  do  with 
his  land  or  animals,  in  order  that  profitable 
results  may  follow.  These  requests  are  often 
not  so  much  a  call  for  information  as  they 
are  an  expressed  desire  to  obtain  a  rule, 
recipe  or  formula,  that  shall  be  an  infallible 
guide  to  all  future  operations.  A  trustee 


of  an  agricultural  college  once  said  to  the 
professor  of.agriculture  :  “  "What  we  wish  you 
to  do  is  to  tell  us  just  what  we  must  put  on 
our  farms  in  order  that  we  may  get  big- 
crops,”  meaning  that  there  must  be  some  way, 
known  or  unknown,  by  which  all  soils  could 
be  made  productive  to  the  desired  extent. 

Many  farmers  seem  to  be  living  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  a  series  of  facts  are  to  be  dis¬ 
covered,  and  a  code  of  rules  formulated,  that 
will  constitute  their  guide  book,  which  will 
relieve  them  of  the  inconvenience  of  facing 
difficult  and  disagreeable  problems.  To  be 
sure,  some  pretend  to  distrust  science,  and 
say  that  the  farmer  must  depend  on  himself 
alone  ;  but  such  distrust  arises  in  many  cases 
from  the  fact  that  science  has  not  helped 
them  out  of  all  the  hard  places,  so  that  they 
still  have  difficulties. 

This  stationary  condition  of  expectancy, 
this  waiting  for  the  scientist  to  dig  out  the 
summum  bonum  of  agricultural  knowledge, 
which  can  be  used  as  the  house-wife  uses  a 
recipe  for  bread  making,  has  been  of  harm 
to  the  progress  of  agriculture.  It  does  not 
now  seem  probable  that  agricultural  practice 
will  admit  of  very  mauy  universally  best 
methods.  At  least  such  is  not  the  case  now, 
and  farmers  need  to  be  more  fully  impressed 
with  the  fact.  The  main  operations  of  the 
farm  can  only  by  chance  allow  the  profitable 
use  of  the  same  details  of  practice  in  A’s  case 
that  would  be  wise  in  B’s,  neither  is  it  the 
business  of  science  to  provide  a  creed  of  farm 
practice  that  shall  contain  anything  beyond 
great  underlying  principles.  The  determina¬ 
tion  of  almost  all  the  rules  of  practice  best 
adapted  to  a  farmer’s  particular  circum¬ 
stances,  rests  with  the  farmer  himself.  We 


would,  if  possible,  place  the  matter  in  such  a 
light  as  to  more  sharply  define  the  relation 
which  the  farmer's  own  observations  and 
knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  gen¬ 
eralizations  of  science  on  the  other,  bear  to 
the  sphere  of  individual  effort. 

Science  teaches  principles  only.  The  rule 
for  action  is  the  outcome  of  the  application 
of  principles  to  the  conditions  of  practice. 
Chemistry  teaches  that  lime  transforms  and 
decomposes,  and  what  its  action  is  under 
particular  circumstances,  but  it  is  left  with 
each  individual  to  decide  when  and  where  to 
apply  lime  in  his  farm  practice.  Chemistry 
teaches  that  superphosphates  furnish  plant 
food,  but  this  is  only  showing  that  they  can 
be  used  when  needed.  Not  every  farm  may 
respond  profitably  to  their  use.  Chemical 
analysis  decides  as  to  the  relative  composi¬ 
tion  and  value  of  cotton  seed  meal,  but  each 
dairyman  is  left  to  economically  combine  it 
with  his  other  cattle  foods,  although  he  may 
have  certain  established  principles  to  aid  him 
in  producing  such  combinations. 

In  every  agricultural  problem  there  is  the 
science  side  and  the  farmer  side,  the  latter 
being  often  the  more  difficult.  The  farmer 
stands  between  principles  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  conditions  of  his  farming  on  the 
other,  and  out  of  the  proper  application  of 
principles  to  conditions  comes  correct  prac¬ 
tice.  Other  things  being  equal,  then,  the 
farmer  who  has  the  best  knowledge  of  prin¬ 
ciples  has  the  best  practice— in  other  words, 
the  educated  farmer  may  be  the  best  farmer. 
It  would  be  convenient  if  agricultural  prac¬ 
tice  could  be  so  simplified  as  to  render  un¬ 
necessary  any  special  study  or  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  We  should 
then  be  sure  of  maximum  good  results,  even 
from  the  ignorant  ones.  Farmers  are  apt  to 
boast  of  the  good  sense  and  sterling  qualities 
of  their  class,  and  they  seem  to  think  that 
because  of  these  things  they  deserve  success. 
But  no  matter  how  much  we  may  admire  the 
citizen  and  the  man,  if  he  does  not  possess  a 
certain  kind  of  knowledge  especially  adapted 
to  his  wants,  he  will  surely  pay  the  penalty 
for  such  deficiency.  Men  belabor  science  for 
its  mistakes,  and  its  inability  to  do  certain 
things,  but  they  must  remember  that  neither 
now  nor  at  any  other  time  can  science  stand 
in  the  place  which  the  farmer  fails  to  occupy ; 
nor  can  it  secure  the  best  results  only  through 
the  medium  of  a  mind  fitted  to  comprehend 
its  teachings.  This,  then,  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  farming  is  not  an  occupation 
especially  fitted  for  the  unlettered,  and  those 
of  low  capacity,  and,  moreover,  that  there  are 
to-day  tillers  of  the  soil  who  are  but  bung¬ 
lers,  and  for  whom  science  has  few  benefits. 
Fertilizer  formulas,  or  any  formulas  designed 
for  the  use  of  those  who  cannot  find  out  their 
own  needs,  are  but  sorry  makeshifts,  and  are 
only  the  outcome  of  necessity,  a  necessity 
based  on  ignorance.  The  farmer  must  discover 
and  decide  some  things  for  himself,  or  in  case 
of  a  failure  to  do  this,  pay  a  costly  penalty. 


A  Cheerful  Note  from  Texas. 

Mr.  Paul  F.  Schem  writes  from  Anderson, 
Tex.,  as  follows: — “That  deep  plowing  is 
necessary  to  make  good  crops,  no  one  who 
has  tried  it  will  deny,  and  yet  there  are  scores 
throughout  the  South  who  not  only  break 
shallow,  but  very  often  do  not  break  at  all. 
I  came  to  this  State  early  this  spring,  and 
found  that  the  land  had  not  been  broken  over 
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4  inches  deep.  I  took  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and 
went  to  work  at  breaking  it  over ;  finding 
that  one  yoke  could  not  pull  the  plow  at  a 
depth  of  seven  inches,  I  put  on  a  second  yoke, 
and  with  them  broke  my  land.  Later  in  the 
season  I  found  that  my  neighbors  only 
plowed  the  crop  twice ;  I  gave  mine  three 
plowings,  laying  by  on  the  second  of  July. 
The  result  is,  that  I  have  made  18  bushels  of 
com  to  the  acre,  while  an  adjoining  neighbor 
made  eight  bushels  on  some  of  his  land,  and 
on  other  land  even  less.  One  acre  that  I 
plowed  three  times,  harrowed  twice,  and 
manured,  gave  25  bushels.  This  shows  that 
while  the  dry  weather  may  reduce  the  crop, 
it  is  the  lack  of  proper  cultivation  that  makes 
farmers  disheartened  and  anxious  to  sell  out. 

What  we  need  in  this  section,  which  is 
healthful  and  has  everything  necessary  to 
make  it  one  of  the  most  prosperous  counties 
of  the  State,  is  Labor !  We  need  men  who  are 
not  afraid  to  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
practice  economy.  For  such  men  we  have 
plenty  of  room,  and  willingness  to  assist.  All 
men  who  own  land  are  learning  that  the 
only  road  to  success  is  to  work  hard,  manage 
carefully,  and  last,  but  not  least,  to  sell  and 
buy  only  for  cash,  and  run  no  accounts. 

[Those  who  have  heard  so  much  of  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  Texan  lands,  will  be  surprised  at  the 
small  yield  of  corn.  We  infer,  though  it  is 
not  directly  so  stated,  that  the  yield  is  so 
small  on  account  of  drouth;  however,  the 
effects  of  good  cultivation  are  shown  as  -well 
in  a  poor  season  as  in  a  good  one.  In  those 
portions  of  the  State  with  which  we  are  most 
familiar,  irrigation  is  necessary  for  a  crop, 
and  the  yield  is  very  large,  though  we  have 
no  figures  at  hand  showing  the  amount. 
There  are  some  “ principles  of  agriculture” 
that  Mr.  S.  evidently  understands,  and  they 
are  nowhere  more  advantageously  applied, 
than  in  a  new  State  like  Texas. — Eds.] 


Carbolic  Acid  versus  Insects. 

BY  PROP.  A.  J.  COOK,  MICHIGAN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Few  insect  pests  are  more  annoying  to  the 
gardener  than  the  Eadish  Fly  ( Anthornyia 
raphani),  and  the  Squash  Moth  {Algeria  cu- 
curbitce).  This  has  been  the  more  true  as 
the  remedies  heretofore  offered  have  not 
been  satisfactory.  The  hot  water  remedy 
suggested  by  the  late  Dr.  B.  D.  Walsh,  per¬ 
haps  the  best,  proved  too  inefficient  to  make 
it  desirable  for  general  use.  These  enemies 
are  becoming  widespread  in  our  country,  and 
a  sure  preventive  of  their  mischief  is  greatly 
to  be  desired. 

For  the  past  two  years  I  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  Bisulphide  of  Carbon  to  destroy 
subterranean  insects.  This  substance  has 
proved  effectual,  but  in  case  of  the  insects 
in  question,  especially  the  Eadish  Fly,  its 
expense  is  an  objection  to  its  use.  The  past 
season  I  have  tried  a  new  remedy  with  grat¬ 
ifying  success.  This  consists  of  a  prepara¬ 
tion  of  Carbolic  Acid,  The  material  which 
I  used  was  prepared  as  follows  :  Two  quarts 
of  common  soft  soap  was  added  to  one  gal¬ 
lon  of  water,  and  all  heated  until  it  com¬ 
menced  to  boil,  when  it  was  removed  from 
the  stove,  and  while  yet  hot,  one  pint  of  crude 
Carbolic  Acid  was  added,  and  all  thoroughly 
mixed.  This  was  then  set  away  in  a  close 
vessel,  and  was  ready  for  use  as  occasion 
might  require.  To  repel  the  insects  in  ques¬ 
tion,  one  part  of  this  mixture  was  added  to 
from  50  to  100  parts  of  water,  and  the  new 


mixture  was  sprinkled  on  the  plants  as  soon 
as  they  were  up,  and  after  that  once  every 
week.  In  case  of  the  Squash  Algerian  the 
first  application  need  not  be  applied  earlier 
than  the  first  of  June.  This  same  prepara¬ 
tion  will  serve  to  repel  the  Cabbage  Fly  ( An - 
thomyia  brassicce).  But  for  the  latter,  my 
experiments  go  to  show  that  Bisulphide  of 
Carbon  is  cheap,  efficient,  and  does  not  sim¬ 
ply  drive  the  fly  away,  but  destroys  the  mag¬ 
got.  As  “  he  that  fights  and  runs  away, 
may  live  to  fight  an¬ 
other  day,”  the  Bisul¬ 
phide  of  Carbon  reme¬ 
dy  is,  I  think,  to  be 
preferred  to  the  Car¬ 
bolic  Acid  mixture  for 
use  against  the  cab¬ 
bage  maggot.  We 
sprinkled  the  Carbol¬ 
ic  Acid  preparation 
directly  upon  the 
radish  plants,  with¬ 
out  injury  to  the  lat¬ 
ter,  but  if  it  is  found 
to  injure  the  plants, 
from  too  great 
strength,  it  will  serve 
as  well  to  turn  it  in 
a  trench  made  close 
along  beside  the  rows  of  plants.  The  pecu¬ 
liar  odor  of  the  acid  which  repels  the  flies 
as  they  come  to  deposit  their  eggs,  so  far 
escapes,  that  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the 
liquid  as  often  as  once  a  week  to  insure 
perfect  success.  Caution  is  required  also  that 
the  preparation  is  not  so  strong  as  to  injure 
the  plants  when  placed  immediately  upon 
them.  From  one  season’s  trial  I  can  strongly 
recommend  the  above  application. 

Probably  the-  apple  orchard  suffers  in  no 
other  way  so  seriously  as  from  the  borers 
(Saperda  Candida  and  Chrysobothris  femo- 
rata ).  These  destructive  pests  are  wide 
spread  in  our  country.  For  this  reason,  no 
one  can  afford  to  neglect  to  protect  young 
orchards,  especially  against  these  borers.  I 
have  known  whole  orchards  to  go  to  ruin 
the  first  year  after  planting,  when  a  very 
slight  expense  would  have  saved  them.  Soft 
soap  applied  to  the  trunks  and  larger 
branches  of  the  trees,  about  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore,  and  again  seven  weeks  after  the  blos¬ 
soms  appear,  is  usually  enough  to  repel  the 
beetles  so  that  no  eggs  are  laid.  Occasionally 
the  repulsive  character  of  the  soap  fails  to 
persist  sufficiently  to  be  perfectly  effectual. 
The  carbolic  acid  mixture,  undiluted  with 
the  50  parts  of  water,  will  retain  its  ob¬ 
noxious  qualities  longer,  is  nearly  as  cheap, 
and  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  soap  alone.  A 
white-wash  brush  or  a  common  shoe-brush  I 
have  found  convenient,  with  which  to  make 
■  the  application.  It  will  pay  to  try  this  liquid 
to  repel  the  Peach  Algerian,  and  such  other 
insects  as  do  damage  just  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  and  lay  their  eggs  just 
at  the  top  of  the  ground. 

Though  not  pertinent  to  the  question  now 
under  discussion,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
state  that  some  of  our  most  able  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  think  that  the  best  way  to  fight  pear 
blight  is  to  cut  away  affected  branches  as 
fast  as  they  appear,  and  dip  the  cut  end  of 
the  branch  in  Carbolic  Acid.  Prof.  W.  W. 
Tracy,  Superintendent  of  D.  M.  Ferry’s  Ex¬ 
perimental  Garden,  thinks  he  once  cured  an 
orchard  of  blight  in  this  way.  Surely  if 
this  evil  is  of  fungus  origin,  as  Prof.  T.  J. 


Burrill  thinks  he  has  demonstrated  to  be 
the  case,  this  view  would  seem  reasonable. 


Safety  at  the  Machine. 

No  doubt  the  young  man  who  prides  him¬ 
self  on  his  activity  on  thrashing  day  may 
sneer  at  the  engraving.  In  no  country  is 
there  such  a  disregard  of  safety  as  in  ours. 
The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  go  as  far  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  surround  their  ma¬ 


chines  with  various  safe-guards.  The  accom¬ 
panying  engraving  illustrates  a  very  simple 
method  of  preventing  accidents  to  those  who 
feed  thrashing  or  cutting  machines,  by  so 
confining  the  arm  that  it  can  not  reach  the 
point  of  danger.  This  engraving  and  the 
talk  about  it  occupy  a  whole  page  of  the 
Journal  dl  Agriculture  Pratique,  to  which  is 
added  a  note  of  commendation  by  the  edi¬ 
tor.  After  all,  the  excessive  caution  of  the 
French  is  preferable  to  our  own  utter  disre¬ 
gard  of  it,  as  many  who  have  lost  a  finger  or 
a  hand  by  machinery  will  testify. 

A  Device  for  Raising  Beeves. 

Mr.  “  H.  W.  V.,”  Western  Australia,  has 
noticed  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  at 
different  times,  ways  and  means  of  raising 
the  carcass  of  a  bullock,  but  none  of  them 


seemed  to  him  to  be  so  effective  as  the  one 
he  has  always  used.  He  sends  a  sketch  of 
his  device,  from  which  the  accompanying  en¬ 
graving  has  been  made,  and  he  writes  ;  “  The 
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upright  forked  poles  are  about  15  feet  above 
ground,  bearing  a  roller,  that  should  be  as 
small  as  is  consistent  with  the  weight  to  be 
raised.  The  pieces  of  scantling  that  go 
through  the  roller  can  be  as  long  as  may  be 
desired  to  work  them  easily.  A  cleat  is 
placed  on  one  side  of  the  posts,  to  which  one 
of  the  “  arms”  can  be  fastened  by  the  rope 
upon  its  end.  By  cutting  down  the  roller 
and  leaving  it  large  at  both  ends,  any  tenden¬ 
cy  to  draw  out  of  the  forked  poles  is  prevent¬ 
ed.  I  have  mine  under  a  shed,  the  “  wheel” 
being  placed  just  outside.  One  man  can  raise 
a  large  beef  with  this  affair,  the  only  “hitch  ” 
being  to  get  hold  of  the  hanging  rope  coming- 
next — a  boy  can  hand  this  to  the  man.” 


A  Cheap  Flood  Gate. 


A  good  and  strong  water  or  flood  gate  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving,  made 
from  a  sketch  sent  by  Mr.  O.  K.  Miller.  It 


A  CHEAP  FLOOD  GATE. 


consists  of  two  stout  posts,  five  feet  high, 
bearing  a  heavy  cross-bar  rounded  at  each 
end  and  fitted  into  sockets,  in  which  the  bar 
with  gate  attached  can  swing.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  gate  is  easily  seen  from  the  figure. 


Influenza,  or  “Pink-Eye,”  in  Horses. 

BY  TROF.  A.  I.IAUTARD,  M.  D.,  V.  S.,  DEAN  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Under  the  above  names  are  included  many 
different  diseases  of  the  horse.  It  is,  however, 
better  to  restrict  the  term  influenza  to  only 
the  epizootic  disease  of  horses,  which  is 
analogous  to  the  influenza  of  man,  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  air 
passages,  with  general  debility  or  weakness 
of  the  animal. 

The  common  term  of  Pink-Eye  is  used  by 
horse-owners  on  account  of  the  coloration  and 
general  appearance  of  the  eye.  This  is  not  a 
new  disease,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
reports  in  the  newspapers.  The  first  account 
of  an  affection  similar  to  it  dates  as  far  back 
as  1729.  In  1732  it  prevailed  in  England,  in 
1746  in  Germany,  in  1758  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  so  on  ;  in  modern  times  it  pre¬ 
vailed  in  1840  in  France,  in  1858  in  Germany, 
in  1860  in  France  again,  while  every  one 
remembers  the  epizootic  of  1872  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  this  country.  This  started  in  Canada 
and  spread  all  over  this  continent,  disabling- 
horses,  preventing  their  use,  and  thus  for  a 
number  of  weeks  interfered  with  the  immense 
traffic  of  our  people,  while  it  carried  off 
hundreds  of  valuable  animals,  either  by  dis¬ 
ease,  or,  in  many  instances,  improper  and 
injudicious  treatment.  The  latest  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  affection  was  just  one  year  ago, 
when  several  of  our  large  cities  suffered  from 
the  same  trouble. 


Influenza  is  a  disease  essentially  epizootic, 
that  is,  affecting  a  large  number  of  horses 
upon  a  large  territory,  and  its  sudden  appear¬ 
ance  can  as  yet  only  be  vaguely  explained. 
It  appears  in  all  climates  and  under  all  tem¬ 
peratures.  Many  causes  have  been  assigned 
for  it,  such  as  a  sudden  change  of  air,  mias¬ 
matic  influences,  a  peculiar  electric  condition 
of  the  air,  etc.  The  presence  of  ozone  in  ex¬ 
cess  in  the  atmosphere,  the  influence  of  con¬ 
tinued  eastern  or  western  winds,  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  authors  as  essential  causes, 
but  careful  investigation  has  shown  most  of 
them  to  be  groundless.  Drafts  or  currents  of 
air,  low  and  badly  ventilated  stables,  are  re¬ 
garded  as  predisposing  causes,  but  this  rests 
on  no  real  ground,  as  we  have  seen  it  in  New 
York  prevail  in  the  best  stables  where  all 
hygienic  rules  were  carefully  observed,  as 
often  as  in  the  poorest  shanties,  where  fresh 
air  and  light  were  almost  unknown,  and  where 
filth  was  gathered  without  regard  to  health. 
The  sex,  the  age,  the  breed  of  the  animal, 
seems  to  have  no  influence,  though  in  the 
last  two  outbreaks  in  the  United  States, 
mares  seemed  to  suffer  in  greater  numbers, 
and  they  also  made  a  more  general  recovery  ; 
geldings,  as  a  general  thing,  yielding  less 
readily  to  treatment. 

The  question  of  contagion  is  yet  unsettled ; 
many  admit  it,  while  many  others  deny 
it.  The  symptoms  make  their  appearance 
suddenly ;  an  animal,  apparently  perfectly 
well  at  a  given  time,  may  a  few  hours  after¬ 
wards  be  very  sick.  At  first  the  animals  may 
show  only  a  slight  loss  of  appetite,  a  little 
fever,  which  may  vary  in  intensity,  the  pulse 
becoming  quicker,  the  respiration  increased, 
and  the  temperature  rising  several  degrees. 
The  throat  becomes  tender  on  pressure,  and 
then  a  dry  and  painful  cough  appears.  The 
eyes  become  bloodshot  and  swollen,  with  a 
discharge  more  or  less  abundant.  Sometimes 
there  is  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  eye, 
followed  by  the  formation  of  pus,  and  often 
the  extremities  are  swollen.  Soon  a  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  nose  takes  place,  at  first 
thin  and  watery,  afterwards  more  pus-like  in 
character.  According  to  the  type  and  sever¬ 
ity  of  the  disease,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the 
individuals,  nervous  symptoms  show  them¬ 
selves,  or  troubles  of  the  chest  and  bowels 
are  detected.  Thus  we  find  symptoms  of  lung 
fever,  or  bronchitis,  colicky  pains,  or  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  bowels,  complicating  the 
original  disease,  and  again  rheumatic  symp¬ 
toms  are  sometimes  observed.  Generally  the 
disease  runs  a  regular  course,  and  lasts  but  a 
few  days,  from  seven  to  ten,  unless  it  becomes 
complicated.  In  the  first  case  there  is  no 
fear  for  ultimate  recovery,  while  in  the  other 
fatal  results  may  occur.  The  epizootic  may- 
last  a  short  time,  or  it  may  continue  for 
weeks  or  months  ;  cases  are  recorded  where 
it  lasted  a  whole  year.  Irregular  in  its  ap¬ 
pearance  and  in  its  manipulations,  it  may 
affect  a  few  horses  or  may  lay  up  all  the  ani¬ 
mals  of  a  stable.  When  the  disease  is  simple 
in  its  character,  there  is  no  mortality  ;  in  the 
epizootic  of  Cleveland,  in  1860,  it  is  said  that 
only  one  horse  died  out  of  400  sick  ones. 
When  it  is  complicated,  the  mortality  is  likely 
to  be  greater,  and  specially  is  this  the  case 
where  the  disease  known  as  Purples  ( purpura 
hemorrhagica)  appears. 

The  treatment  of  simple  influenza  is  very- 
easy.  Rest,  care  in  the  diet,  abundant  drinks 
with  small  doses  of  saltpetre,  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  things  to  be  observed.  Where  there  is 


sore  throat,  employ  slight  counter  irritations 
by  liniments  and  blisters.  A  mixture  of 
Honey  or  Molasses,  with  Liquorice,  Gum 
Arabic  and  Extract  of  Belladonna,  will  allay 
the  cough.  If  there  is  extreme  debility,  al¬ 
coholic  stimulants  may  be  given  in  the  water, 
and  if  the  administration  of  pills  does  not 
produce  too  much  cough,  2  drams  of  Carbo¬ 
nate  of  Ammonia,  with  one  dram  of  Camphor, 
may  be  given.  Careful  attention  to  hygiene, 
proper  ventilation,  fresh  and  clean  bedding, 
bandaging  of  the  smaller  extremities,  and 
judicious  blanketing  according  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  external  air,  are  of  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  management  of  influenza. 
Complications  require  a  different  treatment 
according  to  their  nature.  It  is  impossible  to 
give  any  rules  relating  to  the  prevention  of 
the  disease  ;  cleanliness  and  disinfection  being 
about  the  only-  advice  to  give  ;  but  influenza 
will  appear,  no  matter  what  precautions 
may  have  been  taken  against  it. 


A  Vice  with  a  Crank. 

Mr.  James  R.  Pierson,  Eaton  Co.,  Mich., 
sends  sketches  of  a  work-bench  vice,  that 
is  opened  and  closed  by  a  crank,  which,  Mr. 
P.  claims,  is  more  economical  to  operate  than 
the  old-fashioned  sliding  lever.  Another  im¬ 
provement  in  the  vice  consists  in  the  jaws, 
which  are  made  tapering,  that  they  may  have 
a  spring,  and  thus  hold  whatever  is  between 
them  very  firmly.  There  is  a  notch  about 
three  inches  from  the  top  to  hold  objects  cor- 


nerwise  ;  also  a  shoulder  at  the  top  of  each 
jaw  to  make  its  grip  more  secure.  The  vice 
is  constructed  as  follows  :  “Hard-wood  scant¬ 
ling,  4  by  44  inches,  and  43  inches  long, 
makes  the  main  parts.  From  the  screw 
to  the  top  is  18  inches — the  screw  to  pass  just 
under  the  bench.  Put  a  block,  two  inches 
square,  between  the  lower  ends  of  the  jaws, 
with  cleats  nailed  so  as  to  hold  the  ‘  feet  ’  in 
place.  Figure  1  shows  a  side  view  of  the 
vice,  the  front  being  given  in  figure  2.” 

A  Merited  SSosaor. — The  Emperor  of 
Germany  has  honored  himself  in  honoring 
Lawes  and  Gilbert,  of  Rotliamsted,  Eng.  By 
Imperial  decree  he  has  conferred  upon  these 
gentlemen  the  “Gold  Medal  of  Merit,”  in 
recognition  of  their  services  to  agriculture, 
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in  developing  its  scientific  and  practical 
aspects.  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  can  not 
complain  that  their  labors  are  unappreciated, 
for  besides  such  distinguished  honors  as  this, 
they  have  the  high  esteem  not  only  of  their 
immediate  neighbors,  but  agriculturists  all 
over  the  world  acknowledge  the  value  of 
their  labors.  We  hope  to  see  the  day  when 
America  can  point  to  men  who  have  won 
a  like  recognition  for  a  similar  work. 


Hints  for  Work  in  the  Woods. 

BY  J.  E.  LEE,  CHIPPEWA  CO.,  WI8. 

I  send  some  drawings  illustrating  work  in 
the  pineries.  Figure  1  shows  a  method  of 
felling  timber  with  a  cross-cut  saw.  A  notch 
three  or  four  inches  deep  is  cut  in  the  tree 
on  the  side  towards  which  it  is  to  fall.  The 
saw  is  then  started  on  the  opposite  side,  about 
two  inches  higher  than  the  notch.  A  thin 
iron  wedge  is  used  to  start  trees  that  are 
nearly  straight.  Occasionally  a  hollow  tree 
will  be  found,  containing  rotten  wood  that 
will  clog  the  saw.  To  prevent  this  it  is  best 
to  saw  off  the  corners  each  side  of  the  saw, 
and  then  straight  across,  as  shown  in  figure 
2.  To  avoid  splitting  trees  that  lean  heavily, 
they  should  be  felled  a  little  to  one  side  of 


Fig.  1.— method  of  felling  trees  with  a  saw. 
the  direction  in  which  they  lean.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  a  tree  leans  heavily  to  the  west,  it 
should  be  made  to  fall  toward  the  northwest 
or  southwest.  After  the  trees  have  been 
sawed  into  logs,  the  next  operation  is  to  place 
them  on  the  skidway.  For  this  purpose  a 
space  three  or  four  rods  long,  and  a  little  over 
a  rod  wide,  with  the  front  towards  the  lum¬ 
ber  road,  is  cleared  of  stumps  and  logs.  A 
couple  of  small  pine  trees  forty  or  fifty  feet 
long,  and  nine  or  ten  inches  through  at  the 
stump,  are  cut  and  hauled  into  the  cleared 
space,  where  they  are  placed  four  or  five  feet 
apart,  as  represented  in  figure  8,  with  the 


Fig.  2. — METHOD  OF  SAWING  A  HOLLOW  TREE. 

butts  resting  on  a  head-block  large  enough  to 
raise  them  two  feet  from  the  ground.  A 


second  block  is  placed  further  back  to  brace 
the  center  of  the  skid  way.  Logs  that  are 
large,  or  several  rods  from  the  skidway,  are 
usually  hauled  on  a  “shoe,”  or  “boat,”  of 
the  kind  shown  in  figure  4. 


Fruit  in  the  House-Cellar. 

Many  who  would  not  keep  vegetables  in 
the  cellar  of  the  house,  make  that  a  store¬ 
room  for  fruit  without  being  aware  that  fruit 
is  really  the  most  unhealthful  of  the  two. 
Winter  varieties  of  apples,  when  gathered, 
are  very  hard  ;  if  stored  in  the  cellar  they 
sooner  or  later,  during  the  winter,  according 


to  the  variety,  become  mellow  and  ready  to 
be  eaten.  This  change  is  really  the  beginning 
of  decay,  and  the  atmosphere  is  concerned 
in  producing  it.  Not  only  does  the  air  affect 
the  fruit,  but  the  fruit  in  turn  acts  upon  the 
air.  Oxygen  is  taken  from  the  air  by 
the  fruit,  and  Carbonic  Acid  is  given 
off.  When  fruit  is  stored  in  a  room  that  is 
perfectly  air-tight,  so  much  of  the  Carbonic 
Acid  (a  gas)  given  off  accumulates  that  a 
candle  is  at  once  extinguished,  and  a  man 
can  not  breathe  in  the  room.  The  presence 
of  Carbonic  Acid,  as  it  indicates  the  absence 
of  Oxygen,  aids  greatly  in  the  preservation 
of  the  fruit.  The  poisonous  properties  of 
this  gas  are  well  known  ;  when  it  is  mixed 
with  the  air  in  the  porportion  of  one  part  to 
four,  such  air  is  poisonous  and  will  cause 
death ;  and  a  much  smaller  quantity  will 
cause  head-ache  and  a  sense  of  weariness. 
While  a  lighted  candle  will  serve  as  a  test 


Fig.  4.— A  LOG  BOAT  OR  “SHOE.” 
for  its  presence  in  dangerous  quantities,  a 
smaller  and  still  unhealthful  proportion  can 
not  be  so  readily  detected.  When  the  cellar 
is  used  to  store  fruit,  it  is  not  practicable  to 
prevent  the  Carbonic  Acid  from  diffusing  it¬ 
self  through  the  rooms  above.  It  is  better 
to  store  the  fruit  elsewhere.  A  cellar  under  a 
grain-barn  or  other  out-building,  or  a  de¬ 
tached  cellar,  should  be  provided  for  storing 
fruit  where  practicable,  as  it  is  better  both 
for  the  family  and  the  fruit.  But  there  are 
many  cases  where  the  cellar  of  the  house  is 
the  only  available  place,  and  the  fruit  must 
be  kept  there,  or  not  at  all.  Those  who  are 
obliged  to  do  this  should  keep  in  mind  the 
danger,  and  provide  against  it.  Fruit,  as  al¬ 
ready  stated,  will  keep  longer,  if  the  Car¬ 
bonic  Acid  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  store¬ 
room,  but  the  welfare  of  the  inmates  of 


the  house  demands  its  removal.  The  cellar, 
if  it  contains  any  considerable  quantity  of 
fruit,  must  be  ventilated.  If  the  chimney  is 
so  built  that  an  opening  can  be  made  from 
the  cellar  into  it,  then  the  task  is  easy.  If 
this  is  not  practicable,  a  pipe  should  be  put 
through  the  floor,  and  connect  with  the 
chimney  in  the  room  above  the  cellar.  The 
chimney  should  be  one  that,  has  a  fire  in 
some  part  of  it,  or  is  connected  with  a  stove, 
to  insure  an  upward  current.  Usually  cellars 
are  not  so  tight  but  sufficient  air  will  find  its 
way  in,  to  replace  that  taken  out  by  the 
ventilator,  but  if  there  be  any  doubt  upon  this 
point,  then  provision  must  be  made  for  let¬ 
ting  in  fresh  air  from  without.  A  shutter 
that  may  be  readily  opened  and  closed,  will 
allow  of  a  frequent  change  of  the  air  in  the 
cellar.  The  deleterious  gas  is  without  odor, 
and  its  presence  is  only  made  known  by  its 
unpleasant  effects.  Much  unexplained  ill¬ 
ness  in  country  homes  is  due  to  the  fruit  in 
the  cellar.  It  is  not  decaying  matters  only 
that  are  injurious,  but  fruit  of  the  choicest 
varieties  may  cause  illness,  and  be  unsus¬ 
pected.  The  house-cellar  is  sometimes  used 
for  storing  cabbages  ;  this  is  wrong  ;  the  odor 
is  unpleasant,  and  they  give  off  much  carbonic 
acid.  Cabbages  keep  well  enough  outside. 


A  Fowl  Holder  for  Farmers. 

John  G.  Henderson,  of  Scott  Co.,  Ill.,  sends 
a  drawing  of  a  little  instrument  for  holding 
fowls  while  cutting  off  their  heads,  and  for 
holding  them  afterwards  while  bleeding.  It 
consists  of  a  post,  about  5  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter,  and  S'/i  feet  long,  put  into  the  ground 
for  about  15  inches.  The  ‘  ‘  hoppers  ”  are  about 
8  inches  square  at  the  top,  2  inches  square  at 
the  bottom,  and  10  inches  deep,  open  at  the 
bottom.  They  are  nailed  upon  the  side  of 
the  post  about  3  inches  from  the  top.  At 
the  back  of  the  post  are  nailed  two  strips  an 
inch  wide,  half  an  inch  thick,  and  extending 
above  the  post  for  about  3  inches.  They 
are  an  inch  and  a  half  apart  at  top,  and 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  at  the  bottom.  Place 
the  chicken’s  head  in  the  slot,  hold  the  body 
over  the  hopper  ;  this  brings  the  neck  over  the 
solid  end  of  the  post ;  strike  with  an  axe  or 
large  hatchet,  and  drop  the  body  in  the  hop¬ 
per,  with  the  neck  downwards.  The  blood 
runs  out  on  the 
ground.  The 
chicken  cannot 
bruise  its  wings 
by  flapping,  and 
the  more  it 
kicks  the  deep¬ 
er  it  goes  into 
the  hopper.  Mr. 

H.  writes:  “I 
have  had  one  of 
these  ‘  ‘  chicken 
killers”  in  use 
for  years,  and 
have  found  it 
very  conveni¬ 
ent.  A  person  is  sure  to  cut  the  head  square 
off  the  first  time,  need  not  get  any  blood  on 
his  clothing,  and  is  sure  to  find  the  chicken 
just  where  it  was  left ;  besides  these  advan¬ 
tages,  the  blood  is  sure  to  have  well  drained 
out  of  the  body.  Any  one  can  make  this 
holder  in  30  minutes,  and  it  will  last  many 
years.  I  keep  an  old  hatchet  sticking  in 
the  top  of  the  post  always  ready.” 


A  HOLDER  FOR  FOWLS. 
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The  Forked  Whitlow-wort. 

It  often  happens  that  a  plant  expected  to 
be  ornamental,  turns  out  to  be  merely  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  botanist,  but  it  is  rarely  the 
case  that  the  reverse  takes  place.  The  Forked 
Whitlow-wort  ( Paronychia  dichotoma),  from 
Virginia  and  southward,  having  been  sent 
us,  it  was  set  out  more  as  an  oddity  than  for 
any  beauty  it  seemed  to  possess.  To  our 
surprise  it  made  a  clump  of  the  finest  green, 
its  multitude  of  slender  stems  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  narrow  leaves  forming  a  dense  mass, 


which  at  once  suggested  that  it  would  prove 
to  be  a  capital  plant  for  edgings.  It  was 
subjected  to  severe  cutting,  and  seemed  to 
like  the  treatment,  growing  all  the  more 
compact  after  it.  Being  a  perennial,  and 
thoroughly  hardy,  we  shall  experiment  with 
it  further  as  a  low  edging  for  beds:  The 
name  Paronychia,  is  the  Greek  name  for  a 
Whitlow,  which  a  plant  related  to  this  was 
in  ancient  times  supposed  to  cure.  By  some 
botanists  it  is  placed  in  the  same  family  with 
the  Chickweed,  and  the  Pink,  to  neither  of 
which  has  it  much  external  resemblance.  The 
engraving  gives  a  part  of  the  plant,  show¬ 
ing  its  manner  of  branching  as  well  as  the 
shape  of  its  small  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  hardly  noticeable  :  the  value  of  the 
plant  consists  solely  in  presenting  a  mass  of 
finely-divided,  almost  moss-like  stems  and 
foliage,  which  naturally  assumes  a  regular 
rounded  foim,  and  which  may  be  clipped 
and  kept  at  any  desired  size,  if  not  wanted 
of  full  hight,  which  does  not  exceed  a  foot. 
In  some  localities  it  is  very  desirable  to  use 
some  green  plant  as  an  edging,  and  we  are 
deficient  in  suitable  material.  Box,  so  long 
used,  is  tender  in  northern  localities,  and  at 
best  is  stiff  and  formal.  Grass  edgings  cause 
much  trouble  by  the  roots  of  the  grasses  run¬ 
ning  into  the  bed,  where  they  rob  the  plants 


and  show  themselves  as  weeds.  We  shall 
be  glad  if  we  have  in  the  plant  under  con¬ 
sideration  one  that  will  serve  for  a  green 
edging  without  any  of  these  disadvantages. 


The  Japan  Arbor  Vitae— A  New  One. 

On  Several  occasions  we  have  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  those  evergreens  that  have  been  known 
as  Retinisporas.  These  are  especially  suited 
for  small  places,  and  can  be  made  to  serve  so 
many  purposes  that  they  should  be  better 
known.  They  may  be  kept  at  six  inches,  or 
six  feet  in  hight,  and  will 
reach  60  feet — at  least  some 
of  them  do  in  their  native 
country.  They  are  hardy, 
graceful,  beautiful  in  color, 
easily  propagated,  and  have 
every  element  of  popularity 
— except  the  name.  Retinis- 
pora  is  from  the  Greek 
words  meaning  resin  and 
seed,  on  account  of  the  resin¬ 
ous  grains  that  are  attached 
to  the  seeds.  But  those  who 
have  recently  studied  these 
plants,  notably  Dr.  M.  T. 
Masters  of  England,  do  not 
find  them  sufficiently  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  Arbor  Vitae — 
Thuja,  to  be  kept  distinct, 
he  consequently  does  away 
with  Retinispora,  and  we 
hope  has  removed  one  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  popularity  of 
these  most  valuable  trees. 
We  have  not  the  recent  work 
of  Dr.  M.  at  hand,  and  do 
not  know  how  he  has  ar¬ 
ranged  the  species,  the  plants 
being  so  variable  that  this  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  deter¬ 
mine.  For  our  purpose,  we 
need  not  concern  ourselves 
with  the  botanical  names,  as 
the  trees,  whatever  they  may 
be  called,  are  all  indigenous 
to  Japan,  and  the  term 
Japanese  Arbor  Vitae  is  appropriate,  while  it 
is  as  distinctive  for  these  trees  as  is  that  of 
Norway  Spruce  for  the  different  forms  of 
Abies  (or  Picea)  excelsa.  If  our  nurserymen 
will  adopt  the  name  of  Japan  Arbor  Vitae  for 
the  trees  they  have  formerly  called  Retinis¬ 
pora,  it  will  go  far  towards  making  them 
more  popular.  The  form  heretofore  known 
asplumosa  aurea,  the  “  Golden-plumed,”  has 
long  been  a  favorite  plant  with  us.  Although 
a  tree,  it  is  one  of  the  most  manageable  of 
plants,  as  it  may  be  grown  a  few  inches  high 
as  an  edging  or  as  specimen  plants  ;  may  be 
kept  in  a  pot  or  planted  in  the  open  ground. 
It  is  always  bright  and  pleasing,  and  the 
feathery  character  of  the  small  twigs  give  it 
a  most  graceful  appearance.  There  are  vari¬ 
ous  other  forms  of  Japan  Arbor  Vitaes,  some 
of  which  are  no  doubt  sports  that  have  been 
propagated  by  the  Japanese.  At  all  events, 
a  sport  quite  as  distinct  as  any  of  the  so-called 
species,  has  occurred  within  our  knowledge. 
Our  friend  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller  had  in  his 
grounds  in  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  a  small  tree  of 
the  1  ‘  Golden -plumed  ”  variety  just  men¬ 
tioned  ;  about  five  years  ago  one  branch  of 
this  pushed  out  horizontally  and  presented  a 
very  different  appearance  from  the  rest  of 
the  tree.  Instead  of  the  usual  light,  feath¬ 
ery  foliage,  characteristic  of  the  variety, 


forked  whitlow-wort  ( Paronychia  dichotoma). 


the  leaves  in  this  were  flat  and  closely 
pressed  to  the  stems,  presenting  alto¬ 
gether,  in  form  at  least,  the  appearance  of  a 
Lawson’s  Cypress.  This  branch  was  layered, 
and  removed  from  the  tree,  and  has  now 
been  growing  as  a  separate  plant  for  several 
years,  without  showing  any  tendency  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  form  of  the  original.  The  en¬ 
graving  of  a  small  twig  of  this  remai'kable 
sport,  is  contrasted  with  a  similar  twig  of  the 


Fig.  1.— fuller’s  japan  arbor  vit^e. 

original  golden-plumed  form  to  show  the 
difference  in  appearance.  The  foliage  is 
of  a  peculiarly  deep,  rich  green,  while  the 
end  of  each  twig  is  tipped  with  a  bright 
golden  color.  This  strikingly  beautiful  tree, 
which  is  quite  distinct  from  any  other 
variety,  we  propose  to  call  “  Fuller’s  Japan 
Arbor  Vitae.”  Mr.  Fuller  desires  us  to 
say  that  he  has  no  plants  for  sale,  as  he 
has  disposed  of  ail  but  the  original  tree  ; 
though  it  may  in  due  time  be  procured  in  the 
trade.  We  have  in  former  years  suggested 
small  and  neat  evergreens,  as  in-door  decora- 


Fig.  2.— FOLIAGE  OF  THE  ORDINARY  GOLDEN-PLUME. 

tions,  where  the  temperature  is  cool  enough 
for  them.  Plants  of  the  several  forms  of 
the  Japanese  Arbor  Vitees,  in  pots  or  window 
boxes,  are  excellent  for  this  purpose,  as  they 
afford  a  pleasing  variety  in  form,  and  marked 
contrasts  in  color.  Aside  from  these  is  the 
advantage  that  they  will  bear  handling  and 
changing  from  the  open  ground  to  pots,  win¬ 
dow  boxes,  etc.,  and  back  without  injury. 
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The  Short-leaved  Skullcap. 

The  Skullcaps,  of  which,  take  the  country 
through,  we  have  some  twenty  species,  are 
mostly  rather  weedy-looking  plants,  though 
some,  like  the  one  here  figured,  are  worthy 
of  a  place  in  the  garden.  The  botanical 
name,  Scutellaria  (from  the  Latin  for  dish), 
and  the  common  name,  are  both  suggested 
by  the  peculiar  form  of  the  calyx,  which  is 


flute  grafting  or  budding  is  generally  fol¬ 
lowed,  but  one  who  has  had  no  practice  with 
this,  would  be  very  apt  to  fail,  as  it  often 
does  in  the  hands  of  skilled  workmen.  E. 
Clausen  describes  in  a  recent  “  Revue  Horti- 
cole,”  a  method  which  has  given  him  such 
good  results  that  he  makes  it  known.  He 
grafts  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  or  when  the 
shoots  of  the  season  are  sufficiently  mature, 
as  it  is  these  which  serve  for  both  stock  and 


disk,  or  central  portion  of  the  flower-cluster, 
condemned  it  in  the  florist’s  eye.  Now  all 
this  is  changed,  the  old  tall  Double  Dahlia  is 
cultivated  by  comparatively  few;  it  gave  way 
to  a  dwarf  set,  more  easily  cared  for,  called 
Bouquet  Dahlias,  and  these  in  turn  are  being 
supplanted  by  the  Single  Dahlia,  which  is 
now  regarded  as  “the  coming  flower”  in 
popular  esteem.  These  single  Dahlias  are  not 
all  single  forms  of  the  old  double  flower, 


brevifolia).  single  dahlias 

cion.  He  makes  an  incision  down  through 
the  center  of  the  terminal  bud,  and  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long.  The  cion  is  a  shoot  of 
the  current  season,  containing  a  terminal  bud 
only  ;  it  is  cut  wedge-shape,  and  carefully  in¬ 
serted  in  the  cleft  of  the  stock.  When  the 
cion  is  properly  fitted,  it  is  carefully  wound 
with  woollen  yam,  waxing  of  any  kind  being 
thought  unnecessary.  To  shade  the  graft  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  leaves  on  the  stock  below  the  in¬ 
sertion  are  brought  together  and  tied  above 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford  it  protection 
from  the  sun  and  wind.  Mr.  C.  considers 
this  shading  essential  to  success  ;  and  it  is 
all  the  more  necessary  with  us. 


The  Single  Dahlias. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  flower  fashions 
change.  When  that  most  artificial  of  all 
flowers,  the  Dahlia,  was  popular,  the  more 
formal  it  was,  and  the  nearer  in  shape  to  a 
globe  the  more  highly  it  was  prized.  No 
matter  what  beauty  of  color  or  other  quality 
it  might  possess,  the  least  showing  of  the 


■  Dahlia  lutea  (larger) ;  Dahlia  glabrata  (smaller). 

Dahlia  variabilis,  but  distinct  species  such 
as  Dahlia  coccinea,  D.  glabrata,  etc.,  have 
been  introduced  into  cultivation.  These 
single  kinds  are  of  low  compact  form,  and 
hence  do  not  require  so  much  care  in  tying 
as  the  others.  Their  flowers  are  of  small 
size,  and  are  produced  most  abundantly. 
Their  ray -flowers  (popularly  known  as  petals), 
are  large,  and  present  a  wide  range  of  colors, 
from  pure  white,  through  various  scarlets, 
purples,  and  yellows,  to  the  deepest  maroon, 
while  in  some  the  velvety  texture  is  of  great 
richness.  The  center,  or  disk,  is  small  in 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  flower,  and  al¬ 
ways  yellow  ;  this,  which  was  formerly  re¬ 
gained  as  such  a  blemish  in  the  Dahlia,  is 
now  found  by  contrast  to  greatly  highten 
the  effect  of  the  rest  of  the  flower. 

The  species  have  broken  into  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties,  with  florist’s  names.  These 
Dahlias  are  of  easy  cultivation,  and  grow 
readily  from  cuttings,  and  also  from  the 
divisions  of  the  root.  They  are  well  suited 
to  forming  masses  in  the  garden  where  they 
are  very  effective,  either  in  clumps  by  them- 


the  short-leaved  SKULLCAP  ( Scutellaria 


strongly  two-lipped.  After  the  flower  falls, 
one  of  these  lips  shuts  down  over  the  other, 
and  the  whole  looks  like  a  miniature  hel¬ 
met  or  skullcap.  The  “  Short-leaved  Skull¬ 
cap,”  which  is  the  one  engraved  (<$'.  brevi- 
folia),  is  a  native  of  Texas,  near  Dallas. 

It  is  less  than  a  foot  high,  has  a  compact 
form,  and  produces  its  blue  flowers  quite 
abundantly,  and  all  summer  long.  While 
these  flowers  are  not  very  large,  the  small 
size  of  the  leaves  allows  them  to  show  con¬ 
spicuously.  Flowers  of  a  fine  blue  color  are 
so  few  that  an  addition  to  the  list  is  welcome, 
and  this,  though  not  a  remarkably  showy 
plant,  is  neat  and  pleasing,  and  is  moreover 
such  a  persistent  bloomer,  that  it  is  well 
worth  having  in  a  collection  of  hardy  plants. 

Cjirsirtirng-  tSae  CBsesmiii. — Many  who 
find  trees,  the  nuts  of  which  are  unusually  fine 
and  large,  naturally  desire  to  propagate  them. 
They  try  the  methods  used  with  ordinary 
fruit  trees,  and  rarely  succeed,  and  we  are 
frequently  asked  how  the  grafting  should 
be  done.  In  Europe  the  method  known  as 
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selves,  or  to  make  the  front  line  of  a  bed  of 
taller  growing  Cannas.  But  the  great  value 
of  these  single  Dahlias  is  as  cut  flowers. 
They  have  long  stems  and  last  well,  and  their 
brilliant  and  varied  colors  make  them  very 
useful  in  large  summer  bouquets,  and  other 
decorations.  The  engraving  shows,  of  the 
real  size,  one  of  the  smallest  and  one  of  the 
largest  of  these  flowers.  The  larger,  D.  lu- 
tea,  is  of  a  lively  lemon  yellow  ;  the  small¬ 
er,  D.  glabrata,  has  a  tender  lilac  color. 


Geraniums  in  the  Window  Garden. 

It  is  very  rare  to  see  a  well-grown  Geranium 
in  window  culture.  Even  if  the  plants  bloom 
fairly,  they  are  often  drawn  up,  mis-shapen 
things,  not  pleasing  to  look  upon.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  plants  that  have  been  set 
out  in  the  garden  for  the  summer,  are  allow¬ 
ed  to  “  go  as  you  please.”  The  roots  finding 
an  abundance  of  rich  soil,  the  tops  grow  off 
at  a  famous  rate.  At  the  approach  of  cool 


Fig.  1.— THE  GERANIUM  PLANT  UNPRUNED. 


weather  the  plants  are  taken  up  as  they  stood; 
if  any  cutting  is  done,  it  is  at  the  roots,  to 
bring  them  within  the  limits  of  a  pot,  and 
the  plants  are  placed  in  the  window.  As  a 
consequence  of  such  treatment,  the  majority 
of  the  leaves  fade  and  fall,  and  show  a  lot  of 
long,  lanky  stems,  with  a  small  tuft  of  leaves 
at  the  top.  This  condition  of  the  plants  is 
due  either  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  or  to  timid¬ 
ity.  Amateur  cultivators,  as  a  general  thing, 
seem  to  fear  to  use  the  knife  ;  could  the 
plants  suffer  pain,  they  would  not  be  more 
reluctant  to  cut.  The  proper  method  is,  to 
prepare  the  plants  for  taking  in  long  before 
the  time  for  lifting  them  ;  but  it  is  too  late 
to  advise  that,  as  it  is  to  suggest  priming 
them  at  the  time  of  taking  them  up.  Even 
at  this  late  day  it  is  better  to  cut  back  the 
Geraniums  to  a  good  shape  than  to  let  them 
remain  as  they 
are.  Of  course 
each  plant  will 
have  its  own 
needs  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  only 
general  advice 
can  be  given. 
Cut  back  the  long- 
stems  in  such  a 
manner  that  the 
plant  will  form  a  low,  rounded  head,  and  re¬ 
move  altogether  such  branches  as  will  make 
the  head  too  much  crowded.  The  two  dia¬ 
grams  will  give  an  idea  of  what  should  be 
done ;  figure  1  showing  the  stems  as  often 


seen,  and  the  other  (fig.  2)  the  same  after  the 
knife  has  been  properly  used  upon  them.  In 
pruning  the  stems,  cut  just  above  a  bud  or 
leaf  scar.  If  the  cut  be  made  just  below  a 
bud,  or  half  way  between  two  buds,  the  stem 
will  die  down  to  the  next  bud  below,  leaving 
an  unsightly  stub.  New  growth  will  soon 
start,  and  the  plant  will,  after  a  while,  pre¬ 
sent  an  appearance  so  greatly  improved,  that 
the  owner  will  regret  that  it  had  not  been 
done  before.  Geraniums  are  not  the  only 
window  plants  that  need  pruning  to  keep 
them  in  a  neat  form,  but  those  who  take 
proper  care  of  their  plants  can  do  much  of 
this  by  pinching  with  the  thumb  and  finger 
nails,  or  removing  altogether  those  buds  that 
appear  where  a  shoot  is  not  desired. 

- — «?>-<£»- - 

Improvements  in  Raising  Vegetable 
Plants. 

The  manner  in  which  our  gardeners  have 
broken  away  from  routine  practice,  and  have 
devised  methods  better  suited  to  their  condi¬ 
tions  and  surroundings,  is  nowhere  more 
strikingly  shown  than  in  their  appliances  for 
producing  “vegetable  plants,”  that  is,  young 
plants  which  in  their  early  stage  require  spe¬ 
cial  treatment, in  order  that  they  may  be  ready 
to  be  planted  in  the  open  ground  at  the  proper 
season.  Where  one  had  to  supply  only  enough 
plants  for  his  own  garden,  he  could  get  along 
with  the  old  hot-bed — a  frame  placed  upon  a 
heap  of  fermenting  manure.  Such  plants 
have  of  late  years  become  articles  of  trade, 
and  to  raise  them  by  thousands— indeed  by 
millions — would  be  almost  impracticable  by 
the  old  methods.  The  placing  of  the  manure 
in  a  trench,  instead  of  in  a  heap,  was  a  great 
help ;  the  use  of  flats  or  shallow  boxes  for 
sowing  and  transplanting;  the  use  of  shutters 
instead  of  straw  mats  over  the  glass  ;  the 
employment  of  prepared  cloth  as  a  substitute 
for  glass,  to  protect  advanced  plants,  are  some 
of  the  improvements  in  this  department  of 
gardening.  One  of  the  greatest 
innovations  is  the  substitution  of 
fire,  instead  of  manure,  for  heat¬ 
ing  the  beds.  In  some  localities 
manure  is  very  scarce,  or  can  not 
be  had  at  all,  and  some  substi¬ 
tute  must  be  found,  hence  in 
such  places  beds  have  been  heat¬ 
ed  by  means  of  fire  for  several 
years.  At  present,  some  of  the 
largest  establishments,  especially 
in  the  Western  States,  use  such 
beds  altogether,  while  gardeners  in  the  older 
States  have  low  propagating  houses,  heated  by 
hot-water  pipes.  Such  houses  are  vastly  more 
convenient  than  beds,  but  they  at  the  same 
time  cost  many  times  as  much.  In  the  houses, 
nearly  all  the  heat  is  utilized,  as  the  pipes  are 
surrounded  only  by  air ;  in  the  beds  with 
flues  about  as  much  heat  is  wasted  as  is  used, 
the  flues  being  in  contact  with  the  earth, 
heat  is  conducted  away  in  all  directions 
equally,  as  much  going  downwards,  where  it 
is  not  needed,  as  passes  upwards.  Still,  where 
fuel  is  cheap,  this  is  offset  by  so  many 
advantages,  that  heating  by  this  method 
is  becoming  general.  We  are  glad  to  have 
a  description  of  the  manner  of  constructing 
beds  to  be  heated  by  flues  from  a  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Pennsylvania.  This,  which  is  given 
elsewhere,  comes  from  one  who  has  grown 
plants  by  this  method  for  six  years,  and  finds 
it  so  much  more  satisfactory  than  the  old 
hot-beds  that  he  wishes  others  to  know  of  it. 


Hot-Beds  with  Eire  Heat. 

BY  B.  D.  BARNHART,  ALLEGHENY  CO.,  PA. 

“  The  diagram  explains  the  arrangement, 
the  double  lines  showing  the  frame,  and  dot¬ 
ted  lines  the  furnace  and  flues.  The  arch  of 
the  furnace  must  be  of  brick,  as  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  any  stone  that  would  stand 
even  the  moderate  heat  required.  For  an¬ 
thracite  coal,  the  furnace'  should  be  12  inches 
square  and  six  feet  long,  with  a  grate  ;  for 
bituminous  coal,  18  inches  square  and  four 
feet  long ;  and  for  wood,  three  feet  square 
and  six  feet  long.  The  flues  I  have  always 
built  of  small  stones,  and  laid  up  without 
mortar ;  they  should  be  six  to  eight  inches 
square  on  the  inside,  and  their  top  at  least 
one  foot  below  the  surface  of  the  bed  ;  they 
are  covered  with  earth  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  drain  laid  in  a  field.  I  make  the  flues 
along  the  sides  of  the  frames,  as  I  find  that, 
built  thus,  the  heat  in  the  middle  of  the 
frame  is  such  as  to  force  tomatoes  faster  than 
over  the  flue.  The  flues  should  have  a  rise 
of  at  least  one  foot  in  every  20  feet  of  their 
length,  and  one  in  15  feet  would  be  better. 
If  a  place  can  be  selected  at  a  hill-side  with 
the  right  exposure,  the  labor  of  sinking  a 
furnace  pit  may  be  avoided.  If  bituminous 
coal  is  to  be  used,  the  frames  should  not  be 
over  50  feet  in  length,  as  the  flues  become 
clogged  with  soot  and  are  difficult  to  clean 
if  much  longer.  For  anthracite  the  length 
may  be  125  feet,  and  the  further  end  will 
be  sufficiently  warm  for  cabbage  and  let¬ 
tuce  plants,  using  the  warmer  portion  for 
tomatoes,  etc.  I  have  always  burned  wood 
with  the  fine  refuse  of  our  bituminous  coal 
mines,  and  without  any  grate  ;  but  if  an¬ 
thracite  coal  is  used,  a  grate  is  absolutely 
necessary.  There  must  be  an  air  chamber 
immediately  over  the  furnace,  otherwise  the 
soil  there  will  become  too  hot  and  injure  the 
seeds  or  plants.  The  top  of  the  furnace  is 
covered  with  six  inches  of  earth,  and  above 


this  is  placed  a  flooring  of  boards,  or  flat 
stones,  the  latter  being  the  most  durable. 
This  flooring  is  placed  two  inches  above  the 
earth  that  covers  the  furnace,  thus  forming 
an  air-chamber  two  inches  high  beneath  that 
end  of  the  bed.  This  chamber  extends  the 
whole  width  of  the  frame  and  for  six  feet  be¬ 
yond  the  furnace.  An  opening  is  left  under¬ 
neath  the  frame  at  both  sides  to  allow  the 
i  hot  air  to  escape.  The  chimney  is  made  of 
j  four  boards,  16  feet  long,  two  of  them  six 
|  and  two  eight  inches  wide  ;  it  must  of  course 
be  well  stayed  to  resist  storms.  I  have  found 
the  advantages  of  such  a  hot-bed  to  be  that, 
when  once  made,  it  lasts  for  year's  ;  I  can 
start  it  at  pleasure,  very  early  if  need  be,  and 
keep  it  as  warm  as  is  necessary.  With  the 
ordinary  hot-bed,  should  the  cold  weather 
continue  longer  than  the  heat  of  the  manure 
lasts,  you  are  almost  helpless,  while  with 
this  system  the  heat  can  be  kept  up  as  long 
as  cold  weather  lasts  or  heat  is  needed.” 


Fig.  2. — TIIE  PRUNED  PLANT. 


DIAGRAM  SHOWING  FRAME,  FURNACE,  AND  FLUES  OF  HOT-BED. 
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Fen- other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket"  pages. 

Salmon— Good  and  Economical. 

Fresh  Salmon  are  a  superb  table  fish,  very 
nutritious,  but  of  late  years  so  scarce  as  to  be 
used  only  by  those  able  to  pay  from  25  cents 
to  $1  a  pound,  according  to  the  season  and 
locality.  The  great  canning  establishments 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  changing  all  this  *  ; 
and  if  the  Fish  Commissions  are  properly 
aided  by  the  General  and  State  Governments, 
our  Eastern  rivers  will  ere  long  again  furnish 
them  in  abundance.  We  now  get,  at  our 
country  grocers, '8-ounce  cans  of  nice  fresh 
salmon  for  18  cents  retail,  while  sirloin  beef 
costs  20  to  25  cents  per  lb.,  and  pound  for 
pound  is  less  nutritious.  The  canned  salmon 
is  very  convenient  to  keep  on  hand  for 
emergencies,  and  even  for  common  food. 
This  fresh,  canned  salmon  is  usually  cooked 
enough  for  immediate  use,  but  may  be  treated 
in  various  ways.  The  following  two  excel¬ 
lent  recipes  are  given  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  by  the  Lady  of  a  member  of  the 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission  at  Washington  . 

Cream  Salmon. — Take  out  the  contents  of 
a  pint  can,  and  remove  all  bits  of  skin  and 
bone,  drain  off  the  fluid,  and  mince  the  fish 
fine.  For  a  white  sauce,  boil  a  point  of  milk, 
thicken  with  2  tablespoonfuls  of  corn  starch, 
and  add  2  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  with  salt 
and  pepper  to  one’s  liking.  Prepare  1  pint 
finely  powdered  bread  crumbs.  Put  a  thin 
layer  of  crumbs  in  bottom  of  a  pudding 
dish,  then  a  layer  of  the  minced  fish,  then  a 
layer  of  the  white  sauce.  Repeat  these  layers 
for  the  whole,  ending  with  crumbs.  Then 
bake  in  the  oven  until  the  top  crumbs  are  a 
handsome  brown.  This  is  a  delicious  and 
nourishing  dish  for  breakfast  or  tea,  and  is 
served  as  a  fish  course  at  dinners. 

Salmon  Croquettes.— Prepare  the  fish  just 
as  above.  Mix  it  thoroughly  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  boiled  rice,  adding  a  little  melted 
butter,  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Mould 
into  small  sausage-shaped  forms,  and  roll 
them  first  in  finely  powdered  crackers,  then 
in  beaten  egg  yolk,  and  again  in  the  cracker 
crumbs.  Fry  in  hot  fat  like  doughnuts.  A 
palatable,  nutritious  food,  easily  prepared, 
and  as  the  egg  prevents  the  entrance  of  much 
fat  they  are  readily  digestible. 


Comfort  from  Newspapers. 

Many  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  severe  win¬ 
ters  when  there  was  much  hardship  among 
the  poor,  a  city  paper  suggested  that  old 
newspapers,  spread  over  the  bed,  would  form 
an  excellent  substitute  for  blankets  and  cov¬ 
erlets.  This  brought  upon  the  journal  a  great 
deal  of  harmless  ridicule  from  other  papers, 
but  it  brought  comfort  to  many  a  poor  fami¬ 
ly.  In  the  matter  of  bed-clothing,  especially, 
we  are  apt  to  associate  warmth  with  weight, 
and  do  not  consider  that  there  is  no  warmth 
in  the  coverings  themselves,  but  that  they 
merely  prevent  the  heat  of  the  body  from 
passing  off.  Whatever  is  a  poor  conductor  of 
heat  will  make  a  warm  covering.  Paper  it¬ 
self  is  a  poor  conductor,  but  still  poorer  are 
the  thin  layers  of  air  that  are  confined  when 

*  Columbia  River,  Oregon,  ships  over  26,000,000  lbs. 
canned  salmon  this  year  ;  Sacramento  River.  7.680,000 
lbs. ;  and  other  Pacific  Coast  rivers  euough  to  make  up 
48,000,000  lbs.  ^ 


two  or  three  newspapers  are  laid  upon  one 
another.  A  few  newspapers  laid  over  the  bed 
will  keep  one  much  warmer  than  some  of  the 
heavy,  close- woven  blankets.  We  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  newspapers  as  a  substitute  for  blankets 
and  comforters,  but  it  is  one  of  those  make¬ 
shifts  that  it  is  well  to  know.  In  travelling- 
one  may,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  papers,  secure 
a  comfortable  rest  in  a  thinly-clad  bed,  and 
if  we  can  not  afford  to  give  a  destitute  fam¬ 
ily  a  blanket  or  a  comforter,  we  may  show 
them  how  to  increase  the  usefulness  of  their 
thin  coverings  by  stitching  a  few  layers  of 
newspapers  between  them.  It  may  be  well  to 
remind  those  who  grow  window-plants,  that 
by  removing  them  away  from  the  window, 
and  arranging  a  cover  of  newspapers  over 
them,  they  may  be  preserved  from  harm  in 
severely  cold  nights.  With  the  plants  as  with 
ourselves,  it  is  not  so  much  that  cold  comes 
in,  as  that  the  heat  goes  off,  and  often  a  slight 
protection  will  prevent  the  escape  of  heat. 


The  Shepherdess’  Work  Basket. 

We  some  time  ago  saw  a  design  for  an  ea¬ 
sily  made  and  neat  work  basket,  to  which 
the  makers  gave  the 
name  of  “Shepherdess.” 

Thinking  that  it  may 
afford  a  useful  hint  to 
those  who  have  not 
completed  the  list  of  ar¬ 
ticles  they  intend  to 
make  for  Christmas 
presents,  an  -engraving 
is  here  given.  The 


THE  SHEPHERDESS’  WORK  BASKET. 

foundation  is  a  cheap,  but  strong  straw  hat, 
one  of  a  girl’s  or  child’s  size  being  most  suit¬ 
able,  taking  care  to  select  one  with  a  graceful 
brim.  The  edge  is  to  be  trimmed  with  box- 
pleating  of  any  color  that  may  be  fancied,  or 
that  one  may  happen  to  have.  The  various 
articles  for  the  furnishing  of  the  bag  are  to 
be  made  and  covered  with  material  of  a 
color  similar  to,  or  harmonizing  with,  that  of 
the  edging,  over  which  white-dotted  Swiss- 
muslin  should  be  placed.  There  ought,  of 
course,  to  be  a  pin-cushion,  a  place  for  the 
scissors  and  the  like,  besides  a  number  of 
bags  or  pockets  of  different  sizes,  all  of  which 
are  to  be  of  strong  material  for  a  foundation 
and  very  firmly  fastened  in  place  around  the 
brim.  To  finish  the  basket,  put  on  a  broad 
ribbon  handle,  of  a  color  to  match  the  rest ; 
this  should  be  sewn  securely  to  the  hat,  and 
be  tied  in  a  bow  with  long  ends.  This  handle 
answers  to  carry  it  by,  and  also  to  hang  it  in 
a  convenient  position  against  the  wall.  It  al¬ 
lows  of  a  great  variety  in  the  material  for 
the  lining  and  other  interior  fittings ;  taste¬ 
fully  and  strongly  made,  this  forms  a  pretty 
as  well  as  useful  present  at  a  slight  outlay. 


About  Raising-  Healthy  Women, 

Perfect  health  is  very  rare,  especially 
among  women.  Yet  the  difference  between 
young  men  and  young  women,  in  this  respect, 
is  hardly  as  great  as  it  was  20  years  ago.  Is 
not  this  because  Fashion  has  allowed  to 
women  and  girls  greater  liberty  in  out¬ 
door  exercise,  for  some  years'  past  ?  Also, 
because  Fashion  has  slightly  mitigated  the 
barbarities  of  the  feminine  costume  ?  Women 
dress  more  warmly  in  winter  than  they  used 
to  do,  girls  wear  thicker  and  more  solid  shoe3, 
and  looser  waists,  and  all  indulge  more  in  cro¬ 
quet,  skating,  and  other  open-air  exercises. 

Many  things  go  to  the  making  of  a  “  per¬ 
fect  woman,  nobly  planned,”  but  good  health 
is  the  foundation  necessary  for  the  perfection 
of  all  other  gifts  and  graces.  If  we  judge 
by  results  we  must  conclude  that  the  old 
methods  of  bringing  up  girls  were  a  mistake, 
especially  among  those  who  paid  most  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  is  called  education.  One  danger 
to  growing  girls  has  been  and  still  is 

Playing  the  Piano, 

The  ill  health  of  many  a  woman  is 
especially  due  to  excessive  practice  on  the 
piano  or  other  musical  instrument,  dur¬ 
ing  her  early  girlhood.  This  practice 
exhausts  vitality  very  rapidly.  The  close 
attention  necessary  to  keep  the  time  and 
discipline  the  fingers,  and  read  the  music 
correctly,  makes  a  great  demand  upon 
the  nerves.  It  is  a  very  common  thing 
to  have  near-sightedness  developed  by  a 
course  of  music  lessons.  The  spine  suf¬ 
fers,  not  simply  from  the  long  sitting 
without  a  rest  to  the 
back,  but  because  of 
nervous  exhaustion. 
To  add  music  lessons 
to  the  regular  course 
of  study  in  our  public- 
schools,  or  to  a  “reg¬ 
ular  course  ”  in  any 
school,  is  to  do  that 
which  is  very  likely  to 
result  in  an  enfeebled 
consitution,or  broken- 
down  health.  Either 
the  music  lessons 
should  be  confined  to 
vacations,  or  given 
when  the  Miss  is  kept  from  school,  or  the 
music  lessons  should  be  short  and  few,  and  a 
very  moderate  amount  of  school  work  pur¬ 
sued  in  addition.  The  years  between  twelve 
and  eighteen  are  years  of  especial  peril,  as  the 
physical  system  is  then  passing  through  great 
and  important  changes.  Excessive  piano¬ 
playing  is  one  cause  of  “St.  Vitus’  dance,” 
In  Order  to  lieep  Hirls  Healthy, 
dress  them  warmly  in  cold  weather.  In  our 
cold  northern  climate,  it  is  still  an  uncom¬ 
mon  thing  to  find  little  girls  (or  girls  of  any 
growth),  with  their  limbs  warmly  clad.  Last 
winter  I  went  to  one  of  the  principal  stores 
in  our  State  Capital,  searching  for  woven 
merino  undergarments  for  a  girl  of  ten.  I 
found  none  among  the  all- woollen  goods 
which  were  long  enough  to  reach  to  the  ankle. 
They  all  were  intented  to  stop  short  just  below 
the  knee.  I  have  since  seen  these  garments 
in  cheaper  grades  (nearly  all  or  entirely  of 
cotton),  of  ankle  length,  and  probably  the 
fine  all  wool  ones  are  sold  in  most  cities. 

But  I  purchased  flannel,  as  I  had  done  be¬ 
fore,  and  made  the  under  garments  at  home. 
There  should  never  be  any  gap  between  this 
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and  the  shoe-tops,  leaving  a  space  covered  by 
only  the  thickness  of  the  stocking  worn. 

Low-necked  frocks  and  short  sleeves  have 
gone  out  of  fashion,  but  feminine  arms  sel¬ 
dom  are  sufficiently  clothed  in  winter.  Even 
where  a  sack  is  added  for  warmth  it  is  often 
sleeveless.  The  rule  of  health  in  this  matter 
is  to  distribute  the  clothing  equally  over  the 
body  and  limbs.  Skirts  can  never  supply  the 
place  of  long  warm  drawers,  they  are  so 
flowing  and  changing  in  their  adjustment  to 
the  figure. 

Children — indeed  all  of  us — should  be  so 
warmly  clad  that  we  can  enter  a  cold  room 
without  feeling  a  sudden  chill,  should  be 
dressed  warmly  enough  to  sit  and  play  or 
work  in  rooms  moderately  warmed  and  well 
ventilated. 

lusufiicient  Clothing. 

When  there  is  a  lack  of  warm  clothing 
there  is  always  a  drain  upon  the  vital  ener¬ 
gies  which  tends  to  break  down  the  health, 
and  this  sometimes  takes  place  when  the 
victim  lias  such  a  good  constitution  and  such 
excellent  health,  as  to  be  able  to  bear  with 
impunity  almost  any  neglect  and  exposure. 
I  know  of  women  who  wear  thin  cotton 
stockings  all  winter,  and  who  say  that  they 
do  not  need  anything  warmer  in-doors,  but 
these  are  not  healthy  women,  and  I  doubt  if 
their  supposed  ‘ 1  feelings  ”  correctly  indicate 
the  body’s  needs.  Those  who  dislike  the 
feeling  of  wool  in  contact  with  the  skin  (and 
I  think  that  this  is  much  according  to  habit 
or  use),  can  wear  a  thin  pair  of  cotton  stock¬ 
ings  under  woollen  ones,  which  is  better  for 
warmth  than  two  pairs  of  cotton  stockings. 

Nourishing  Food,  Pure  Air,  Plentiful  Sleep, 
and  Happy  Exercise,  are  all  essential  to  per¬ 
fect  health.  Nutritious  food  is  necessary  for 
good  blood,  and  this  cannot  be  pure,  unless 
clean,  fresh  air  be  bountifully  supplied. 
Growth  and  repair  cannot  go  on  properly 
without  the  entire  rest  of  healthy,  unforced 
sleep,  and  exercise  of  both  body  and  brain  is 
necessary  to  the  health  and  strength  of  each. 

Shears  —  Scissors — Knives,  etc _ Sug¬ 

gestions  to  Men. 

How  the  1 1  men  folks  ”  would  fret  and 
sweat,  grumble  and  growl,  if  they  had  to 
chop,  mow,  or  whittle,  or  do  any  cutting, 
with  blunt  or  round  edge  implements.  Yet 
nine  out  of  ten  of  “  women  folks”  do  most 
of  their  cutting  up  of  meats  with  dull  knives 
— round  edged,  made  barely  usable  by  rub¬ 
bing  them  on  a  stove  top— with  an  outlay  of 
unnecessary  strength  and  patience ;  bread 
slices  are  haggled  into  thick  and  thin  forms, 
with  dull,  over-thick  knives;  long  beating  in¬ 
stead  of  cutting  the  hash  meat  fine  ;  and  it 
makes  one  ache — as  badly  as  their  hands  or 
fingers  ache — to  see  women  trying  to  go 
through  or  shape  a  piece  of  cloth  with  shears 
or  scissors,  loose  or  rickety  at  the  joints,  and 
as  for  cutting  edges  on  the  blades,  there  are 

none . The  Remedy. — First,  we  would  say, 

let  every  woman,  young  or  old,  learn  to  sharp¬ 
en  implements,  if  necessary  taking  lessons  of 
the  men  folks,  or  some  one  else.  (We  will 
give  an  illustrated  lesson  on  sharpening  im¬ 
plements  in  an  early  future  number,  that 
will  explain  the  whole  matter  to  women,  and 
men  too.) — Second,  let  every  man,  who  is  a 
man,  having  a  house  and  deserving  one,  give 
personal  attention  to  the  household  cutting 
implements.  Ten  minutes  a  week,  or  twenty 


minutes  a  month,  of  an  evening  or  rainy  day, 
will  suffice  to  sharpen  the  shears  and  scissors 
clear  to  their  points,  tighten  the  joints  to 
make  the  blades  meet  through  their  whole 
length — not  so  tightly  as  to  strain  the  fingers, 
or  so  loosely  as  to  let  the  cloth  turn  through 
uncut.  Also,  to  grind  off  the  round  of  the 
kitchen  cutting  and  chopping  knives,  and 
put  an  edge  on  them  ;  ditto  the  table  knives. 
— N.  B.  Sharp  table  knives  greatly  help  and 
save  the  teeth,  save  time  in  eating,  while  very 
finely  cut  meats,  afterwards  masticed  long 
enough  to  mix  them  well  with  saliva,  digest 
far  more  easily,  digest  more  thoroughly,  and 
nourish  and  strengthen  one  much  more. 
Sharpening  knives  often,  pays  well.  They 
soon  dull  in  cutting  upon  porcelain  or  China 
plates.  In  the  absence  of  a  good  sharpening 
steel,  a  case  knife  can  be  fairly  sharpened  on 
the  bottom  edge  of  a  dinner  plate.  A  thought¬ 
ful  “  head  of  the  house  ”  of  our  acquaintance 
often  steps  into  the  dining  room  in  advance 
of  the  bell  call,  and  quietly  sharpens  all  the 
knives— especially  if  he  has  a  suspicion  that 
the  steak  or  roast  is  not  of  the  tenderest  cut 
or  cooking,  and  especially  if  company  is  to 
be  present. 


A  Saving  of  Soap. 

We  recently  saw  in  the  kitchen  of  a  New 
England  house-keeper  the  contrivance  here 
figured.  It  consists  of  two  cups  of  wire 
gauze,  each  at  the  end  of  a  spring  handle. 


A  SOAP  SHAKER. 


Left  to  themselves  these  cups  spring  apart 
by  the  elasticity  of  the  handle,  but  they  are 
brought  together  and  held  in  close  contact  by 
means  of  a  simple  catch.  In  the  use  of  soap, 
the  pieces  become,  after  a  while,  too  small  to 
be  convenient.  This  affair  is  intended  to  hold 
the  small  bits  of  soap,  which  are  put  in  the 
cage  formed  by  the  two  cups.  The  handle 
allows  the  soap  to  be  used  in  the  water  for 
washing  dishes  or  for  other  purposes.  By 
shaking  the  cage  in  the  water  the  soap  is 
utilized  to  the  last  fragment.  This  useful 
affair,  in  Providence,  where  we  saw  it,  is 
sold  at  the  furnishing  or  “  notion  ”  stores  for 
the  low  price  of  ten  cents,  a  sum  which  would 
very  soon  be  repgid  in  the  saving  of  soap. 


Eaby's  Clothes  and  Mamma's  Health. 

BY  R.  M. 

I  know  a  smart  little  girl  whose  mamma 
has  quite  delicate  health.  Baby  has  always 
worn  white  dresses,  but  this  fall  her  mother 
is  making  up  flannel  frocks,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  putting  the  old  short  white  dresses 
over  them  for  aprons.  This  would  be  very 
neat  and  pretty,  but  Miss  Baby  is  only  just 
learning  to  walk,  and  makes  her  seat  upon 
the  carpet  much  of  the  time.  She  must  have 
a  clean  frock  every  day,  so  long  as  she  wears 
white  ones.  Mamma  has  these  to  iron, 
though  not  to  wash,  for  she  hires  her  wash¬ 
ing  done.  But  the  ironing  is  mamma’s  hard¬ 
est  work,  and  her  physician  frequently  cau¬ 
tions  her  against  overwork,  as  she  has  quite 
a  family  to  work  for  and  wait  upon. 
Wouldn’t  it  be  much  better  for  her  to  discard 
tire  white  aprons  and  substitute  neat  white 
bibs,  trimmed  with  the  prettiest  of  strong 


laces,  if  she  likes,  and  pinned  down,  if  she 
chooses,  with  a  baby’s  bib  pin,  or  with  some 
such  “safety  pin”?  Mamma  thinks  the 
white  aprons  will  be  needed  for  additional 
warmth  as  the  weather  grows  cooler.  Why 
not  put  the  added  garment  beneath  the  dress, 
as  there  is  room  ?  Or  let  baby  wear  a  little 
sack,  either  one  knit  of  zephyr,  of  which 
there  are  many  varieties,  or  one  cut  from 
pretty  flannel  and  pinked  or  bound  with  rib¬ 
bon  ?  Baby’s  first  short  dresses  ought  to  be 
cut  pretty  long,  so  as  to  cover  her  limbs  while 
sitting.  Little  stockings  of  best  quality  now 
reach  above  the  knees.  Some  mothers,  who 
can  not  afford  to  buy  these,  piece  out  the 
stocking  legs  with  the  tops  of  other  old  stock¬ 
ings.  These  will  last  much  longer  if  little 
knee  panties  be  worn — not  drawers — which 
are  troublesome  and  labor-making  while  a 
child  wears  diapers.  The  knee  panties  are 
made  separate,  each  buttoning  by  one  button 
on  the  side  of  a  waist  (running  up  to  a  point 
in  that  case),  or  by  three  or  four  buttons  on 
the  skirt  waist,  or  on  a  waist  made  for  the 
purpose.  These  should  be  made  of  strong,  col¬ 
ored  flannel,  and  save  much  labor  in  darn¬ 
ing  stockings,  besides  adding  to  the  child’s 
warmth  and  holding  the  diaper  in  place. 

One  thickness  of  stocking  between  the 
knee  and  the  foot  is  hardly  sufficient  for  win¬ 
ter  weather.  Under-drawers  (cut  separate, 
so  that  one  can  be  unbuttoned  at  the  waist 
and  taken  off  without  the  other),  made  of 
flannel  or  of  woven  merino  (mamma’s  old 
stockings  will  do),  or  long  warm  leggings, 
should  be  worn,  if  the  child,  in  a  northern 
climate,  is  to  be  well  protected  from  the  cold. 

I  spoke  to  baby’s  mamma  about  her  read¬ 
ing.  She  said  she  never  could  get  any  time 
now  for  reading,  and  in  speaking  about  her 
work,  she  mentioned  the  ironing  as  the  great¬ 
est  burden,  especially  because  the  darling 
baby's  portion  was  so  great.  I  believe  that 
bright  little  baby  would  be  more  thankful  a 
dozen  years  from  to-day  for  a  health}',  well- 
informed  mother,  than  for  one  who  had  so 
used  up  her  time  and  strength  in  attending 
to  the  little  child’s  wardrobe,  that  she  has 
grown  to  be  a  confirmed  invalid  with  a  poorly 
informed  mind. 


A  Great  Boon  to  "Women. 

The  recent  expiration  of  several  patents  on 
sewing  machines  attracts  less  attention  than 
its  importance  demands.  Among  the  many 
great  inventions  and  improvements  of  the 
past  two-score  years,  no  one  has  contributed 
more  to  the  comfort  and  the  health  of  woman 
than  the  sewing  machine,  which  has  largely 
done  away  with  the  everlasting  “stitch, 
stitch.”  We  have  often  written  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  every  man  to  provide  a  sewing 
machine  for  his  wife,  even  if  he  had  to  seLl 
an  acre  of  land,  or  part  with  a  favorite  horse. 
Yet  §60  to  §75,  the  price  until  recently  of 
any  of  the  really  effective  and  useful  ma¬ 
chines,  was  a  serious  item  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  families.  Multiplied  efforts 
without  number  have  been  made  to  supply 
cheaper  substitutes.  For  twenty  years  we 
have  been  on  the  outlook  for  them,  and 
sometimes  hoped  that  the  end  was  obtained, 
but  disappointment  came.  The  ten  and 
twenty  dollar  machines  turned  out  a  good 
deal  of  a  bother,  to  say  the  least. 

But  a  great  change  has  now  come.  Good 
effective  machines,  on  tables,  worked  with 
foot  pedals,  those  eveiy  way  equal  to  the 
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late  $60  to  $80  machines,  can  be  had  for 
$25  to  $40.  There  are  probably  four  fam¬ 
ilies  who  can  manage  to  buy  a  $25  ma¬ 
chine,  to  one  who  can,  or  think  they  can, 
afford  one  costing  $50  to  $60.  The  $25  ma¬ 
chines  possess  all  the  parts  essential  to  effec¬ 
tive  work.  The  higher  prices  of  some  of 
these  are  due  to  the  accompanying  conven¬ 
iences,  as  extension  tables,  drawers,  enclos¬ 
ing  cases,  etc.  There  are  preferable  machines, 
costing  much  higher  rates,  and  worth  the  ad¬ 
ditional  cost  to  those  who  can  afford  them. 
We  speak  of  machines  for  the  great  masses 
who  cannot— or  think  they  cannot — afford 
the  higher  price  of  the  more  expensive  and 
complete  machines. 


Keep  a  Bottle  of  Lime  Water. 

If  good  milk  disagrees  with  a  child  or  grown 
person,  lime  water  at  the  rate  of  3  or  4  table¬ 
spoonfuls  to  the  pint,  mixed  with  the  milk 
or  taken  after  it,  will  usually  help  digestion 
and  prevent  flatulence.  Lime  water  is  a 
simple  antacid,  and  is  a  little  tonic.  It  often 
counteracts  pain  from  acid  fruits,  from 
“  wind  in  the  stomach,”  and  from  acids  pro¬ 
duced  by  eating  candies  and  other  sweets  ; 
also  “  stomach-ache  ”  (indigestion)  from  over¬ 
eating  of  any  kind.  A  tablespoonful  for  a 
child  of  two  years  old,  to  a  gill  or  more  for 
an  adult,  is  an  ordinary  dose,  while  consider¬ 
able  more  will  produce  no  serious  injury. 
A  pint  of  cold  water  dissolves  less  than  10 
grains  of  lime,  and  warm  water  still  less. 
Pure  lime  water,  even  though  pretty  closely 
corked,  soon  deteriorates  by  carbonic  acid  in 
the  air,  which  unites  with  the  lime  and  settles 
as  an  insoluble  carbonate.  To  have  it  always 
ready  and  good,  and  at  no  cost,  put  into  a  tall 
pint  or  quart  glass  bottle,  of  any  kind,  a  gill 
or  so  of  good  lime  just  slaked  with  water. 
Then  fill  the  bottle  nearly  full  of  rain  or  other 
pure  water,  and  let  it  stand  quietly,  corking- 
well.  The  lime  will  settle,  leaving  clear  lime 
water  at  the  top.  Pour  off  gently  as  wanted, 
adding  more  water  as  needed.  Some  carbonic 
acid  will  enter,  but  the  carbonate  will  settle, 
often  upon  the  sides  of  the  bottle,  and  fresh¬ 
ly  saturated  water  remain.  The  lime  should 
be  removed  and  a  new  supply  put  in  once  a 
year  or  so,  unless  kept  very  tightly  corked. 


Don’t  Spoil  the  Meats. 

Any  flesh  heated  sufficiently,  will,  just 
like  wood,  be  reduced  to  charcoal  (carbon) 
and  water,  and  a  little  gaseous  matter.  The 
water  and  gas  escape  into  the  atmosphere ; 
the  charcoal  will  remain,  unless  heated  suffi¬ 
ciently  in  the  open  air  to  form  carbonic  acid 
gas,  when  that  will  also  go  off,  leaving  only  a 
little  ashes.  Well,  in  roasting,  baking,  grill¬ 
ing  or  broiling,  and  frying  meats  of  all 
kinds,  every  minute’s  continuation  of  heat 
beyond  just  enough  to  coagulate  the  albu¬ 
men,  does  something  towards  changing  the 
meat  into  charcoal,  and  charcoal  is  innutri- 
tious  and  indigestible.  Further,  rare  cooked, 
fresh,  lean  beef,  will  digest  and  go  into 
nourishment  in  2  to  3  hours,  while  “well 
done”  beef,  and  well  corned  beef  need  4  to 
4'/ 2  or  5  hours  to  digest  in  strong  stomachs, 
and  longer  in  feeble  ones.  Nine-tenths  or 
more  of  families  -cook  meats  too  much,  for 
health,  for  good  digestion,  and  for  getting 
the  best  nourishment  from  them.  It  is  a 
matter  of  habit.  Rare  cooked  meats,  “blood 


rare” — that  is,  only  barely  well  heated 
through — are  far  more  digestible  and  nutri¬ 
tious,  and  when  one  “breaks  himself  into” 
the  habit  of  eating  them  rare,  they  will  be 
more  toothsome  than  if  “well  done.”  These 
are  facts ;  act  in  accordance  with  them. 


About  Christinas  Decorations. 

In  November,  1878,  we  gave  an  article  upon 
the  decoration  of  churches,  Sunday  School¬ 
rooms,  and  the  like,  with  engravings  of  sev¬ 
eral  more  or  less  elaborate  though  easily 
made  designs.  In  the  month  following,  some 
hints  were  given  on  decorating  the  home. 
Those  who  have  these  numbers  will  find 
them  useful  if  they  propose  to  “make  the 
house  glad,”  as  we  hope  they  may,  the  com¬ 
ing  Christmas.  The  time  is  so  near  at  hand, 
that  plans  must  be  formed  and  executed 
quickly,  and  all  that  we  can  do  just  now  is 
to  give  a  few  seasonable  hints.  It  takes  but 
a  little  green  to  give  the  house  a  holiday  air 
(as  the  children  say,  “make  it  look  Christ- 
masy  ”),  if  that  be  well  arranged.  Fortunate 
are  those  who  have  long  plants  of  Ivy  grown 
in  pots,  as  they  have  a  capital  material  at 
hand,  and  one  vastly  better  than  any  made- 
up  wreaths.  A  few  evergreen  trees  of  small 
size  and  neat  habit,  in  the  hall,  or  on  the 
stair-landings,  go  a  great  way  towards  deco¬ 
rating  the  house.  Hemlocks,  Junipers, 
Spruces,  etc.,  etc.,  are  often  cut  and  put  in 
place  for  this  purpose.  But  in  the  warm  dry 
air  of  the  house,  these  soon  begin  to  drop, 
and  cause  that  dread  of  all  neat  house-keepers, 


Fig.  1. — A  LAMBREQUIN  OR  CORNICE. 


“a  litter”;  hence  it  is  vastly  better  to  use 
trees  with  their  roots  instead.  If  the  ground 
is  still  open,  trees  may  yet  be  taken  up  for 
the  purpose.  Select  from  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  or  from  open  pastures,  small  ever¬ 
greens  that  are  well  developed,  that  is,  not 
one-sided,  with  branches  reaching  to  the 
ground.  These  may  be  planted  out  in  boxes, 
or  small  kegs  of  earth,  taking  care  not  to  se¬ 
lect  too  large  a  “flower-pot,”  or  the  weight 
of  earth  will  be  too  great  for  handling.  The 
box  or  keg  may  be  covered  with  cloth,  or  even 
paper  of  an  inconspicuous  color.  A  few  such 
trees  will  produce  a  pleasing  effect.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  thus  treating  them  are:  they  will 
hold  their  leaves  very  much  longer  than  cut 
trees,  and  having  a  support  at  base,  they  may 
be  put  just  where  they  are  wanted,  while,  as 
every  one  knows  who  has  tried  it,  a  cut  tree 
is  an  awkward  thing  to  fix  in  place.  There 
are  two  or  more  kinds  of  club-moss  ( Lyco¬ 
podium)  to  be  found  in  the  woods,  especially 
northward.  These  are  known  also  as  Ground- 
Pine,  and  Bouquet  Green,  and  in  similar 
localities  the  Princess-Pines,  or  Pipsissewas, 
are  also  to  be  met  with.  All  these  are  ex¬ 
cellent  for  making  small  wreaths — the  deal¬ 
ers  call  them  “  ropings  ” — as  they  do  not  drop, 
and  they  hold  their  color  well.  The  running 
club-mosses  have  long,  slender,  prostrate 
stems,  that  will  allow  them  to  be  joined  di¬ 
rectly  into  wreaths,  but  others  require  to  be 
bound  to  a  cord,  and  it  is  better  to  use  a  cord 
for  all,  as  the  material  may  be  more  evenly 


distributed,  and  the  whole  stronger.  There 
are  several  evergreen  ferns ;  indeed,  there 
are  few  localities  where  one  or  more  may  not 
be  found,  and  these  are  most  useful  for  dec¬ 
oration.  Unless  living,  in  pots,  they  must 
first  be  pressed,  before  they  can  be  made  up, 
otherwise  they  will  curl  in  drying,  and  be¬ 
come  unsightly.  The  fern  leaves  (fronds)  may 
be  pressed  in  a  few  days  by  placing  between 
old  newspapers,  under  weights,  and  changing 
the  papers  to  dry  ones  daily  at  first,  and  then 
every  two  or  three  days.  When  dry  they 
may  be  made  up  in  a  variety  of  decorative 


Fig.  2.— BANNERS  WITH  MOTTOES. 


forms.  Figure  1  suggests  the  manner  of  ar¬ 
ranging  ferns  with  dried  or  artificial  flowers, 
or  pressed  autumn  leaves,  to  form  a  lambre¬ 
quin  or  cornice.  If  intended  for  the  window, 
it  is  better  to  have  the  foundation  of  thin 
board,  which  may  be  covered  with  dark  paper 
or  muslin,  and  the  leaves,  etc.,  attached  by 
pins  and  small  tacks.  If  the  cornice  is  to 
go  above  a  picture  frame  or  mirror,  use  a 
piece  of  colored  muslin,  or  cambric,  made 
very  stiff  with  starch,  and  ironed  smooth. 
Lay  the  strip  flat  on  the  table,  or,  better,  on 
the  bed,  and  attach  the  ferns,  etc. ,  by  means 
of  pins,  taking  care  that  the  pins  are  con¬ 
cealed  as  much  as  possible.  Of  course,  those 
who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  fresh  flowers, 
can  use  them  in  decorating,  but  bright  ber¬ 
ries  and  fruits  seem  more  appropriate  to  the 
season,  and  some  may  still  be  found, unless  the 
birds  have  been  too  busy  among  them.  Ban¬ 
ners,  with  or  without  mottoes,  fig.  2,  are  great 
helps  in  decorating,  especially  for  large  or 
public  rooms.  They  may  be  straight  across 
the  bottom,  or  varied  as  suggested  by  the  en¬ 
graving,  which  gives  two  forms.  The  smaller 
the  room  the  nicer  should  be  the  work  upon 
the  banners.  Large  ones  may  be  of  common 
material,  and  have  the  edgings  and  lettering 


•  Fig.  3. — LATH  LETTER  FRAMES. 


made  with  leaves  or  green  of  some  other 
kind  stitched  on.  Those  intended  for  the 
dwelling  are  most  effective  if  of  red  or  other 
warm  color,  and  if  quite  small,  the  edgings 
are  better  if  made  of  green  ribbon  or  other 
green  material.  The  lettering  may  be  cut 
from  paper,  or,  if  one  is  handy  at  such  work, 
it  may  be  put  on  with  water  colors.  Large 
letters  are  made  with  laths,  and  covered  ;  oc¬ 
tagon  letters,  as  in  figure  3,  are  easily  made. 
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The  Doctor’s  Talks. 


Some  letters  that  come  to  me  simply  ask  ques¬ 
tions,  others,  while  they  may  ask  questions  give 
me  a  hint  as  to  what  the  boy  or  girl  has  been  look¬ 
ing  at  and  thinking  about.  Of  this  last  kind  is  one 
from  “H.  D.  B.,”  which  asks  a  good  many  ques¬ 
tions,  but  it  shows  that  he  has  been  using  his  eyes 
and  has  thought  about  what  he  saw.  I  shall  not 
take  up  the  space  to  print  liis  letter,  but  as  1  will 
let  it  suggest  the  topics  for  this  “  Talk  ”  you  can 
guess  what  he  asked  about.  In  the  first  place  I 
can  not  tell  him — no  one  can — why  some 
Trees  Drop  their  Leaves  and  Others  Do  Not. 

I  can  not  tell  you  why  snakes  shed  their  skins 
and  rabbits  do  not.  In  studying  nature  we  must 
take  many  things  as  we  find  them.  We  can  know 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  many  things,  while  of 
others  we  probably  never  shall  know.  But  all  trees 
— at  least  all  of  our  northern  trees — do  shed  their 
leaves  ;  some  are  longer  about  it  than  others,  and 
We  Call  these  Evergreens. 

Though  these  trees  are  never  without  foliage,  yet 
the  leaves  have  their  time  for  dropping  ;  some  last 
one  year,  others  two,  three,  and  up  to  ten  or  more 
years.  The  Palms,  and  other  trees  related  to  them, 
never  shed  their  leaves,  which  hang  on  until  they 
are  beaten  about  by  the  storms,  and  wear  out  or 
decay.  The  leaves  of  most  of  our  northern  trees 
drop  at  the  approach  of  winter.  They  have  clone 
their  work,  are  ripe,  and  are  ready  to  fall.  Do  you 
know  what  their  task  is  ?  I  can  not  now  say  more 
than  it  is  to  work  over  and  prepare  the  crude  liquid 
which  the  roots  take  up  from  the  ground  that  it  may 
be  fitted  to  use  iu  the  growth  of  the  tree.  Im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  water  are  given  off  by  the 
leaves — evaporated  just  as  much  as  if  the  water  had 
been  put  into  the  tea-kettle  and  boiled  away.  You 
know  that  water  often  leaves  a  crust  on  the  inside 
of  the  tea-kettle.  In  some  such  manner  the  deli¬ 
cate  cells  in  the  leaf  become  encrusted,  they  are 
at  length  clogged,  and  being  of  no  further  use,  are 
ready  to  fall.  You  know  that  in  summer  a  leaf 
clings  firmly  to  the  twig,  and  in  autumn  it  falls  at 
a  slight  touch,  or  a  breath  of  wind. 

The  Fall  of  the  Leaf 

is  provided  for  long  beforehand.  Earlier  in  the 
season  a  line  forms  at  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk, 
showing  just  where  it  will  break  away,  and  a  grad¬ 
ual  separation  between  the  parts  of 
the  leaf-stalk  and  of  the  tree  takes  j 
place,  so  that  when  all  is  ready  the  i 
leaf  comes  away,  leaving  a  clean, 
smooth  scar — no  ragged,  bungling- 
work.  You  can  see  these  scars  on 
most  trees,  and  some  are  plain  for 
several  years.  Especially  large  scars 
are  seen  on  the  twigs  of  the  Hickory, 
Horse-Chestnut,  and  others.  As  you 
examine  the  trees,  now  that  the  leaves 
have  fallen,  what  do  you  find  ?  Take 
a  twig  of  Horse-Chestnut,  like  figure 
1.  It  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
stick.  What  is  that  handsome  knob 
at  the  end,  and  the  smaller  ones 
along  the  sides  ?  You  need  not  to  be 
told  that  these  are  Buds. 

What  are  Buds— what  are  they  For? 

But  before  we  try  to  answer  this, 
let  me  say  that  you  will  find  a  great 
variety  in  the  buds  on  the  trees  ;  all 
ore  not  so  large  and  rounded  as  those 
of  the  Horse-Chestnut.  The  Beech, 
for  example,  has  long  and  pointed 
buds.  The  buds  of  the  Beech  are 
covered  with  a  dry  papery  coating  ;  those  of  Horse- 
Chestnut,  and  especially  of  the  Balm  of  Gilead 
Poplar,  are  shining  and  sometimes  sticky,  as  if 
varnished.  By  observing  these  differences  you  will 
soon  be  able  to  know  trees  by  their  buds  as  readily 
as  the.  woodsmen  do  by  the  bark.  If  you  have 
watched  the  woods  in  spring  there  will  be  a  day  on 
which  you  can  see  a  tint  of  green,  and  then  a  few 


Fig.  1. 


days  after,  the  branches  are  no  longer  seen  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  but  the  whole  is  clothed  in  green  leaves. 
Where  did  these  Leaves  Come  from  ? 

Go  to  the  trees  and  you  will  see.  In  place  of  the 
buds,  you  find  young  shoots,  each  bearing  tender 
green  leaves.  The  coverings  of  the  buds  have  been 
broken,  and  have  mostly  fallen  away,  and  a  green 
shoot  has  pushed  out.  You  will  wonder  if  this 
shoot  and  its  leaves  were  concealed  within  the  bud. 
Yes,  in  some  shape  all  this  sudden  display  of 
leafage  whicli  bursts  upon  us  with  so  much  beauty 
and  is  so  welcome  in  spring,  has  been  sleeping  in 
the  bud  all  the  winter.  In  some  buds  the  leaves 
are  well  formed,  though  thin  and  small;  in  others 
less  perfect,  but  there  in  some  shape.  In  the  win¬ 
ter  you  can  tell  by  cutting  open  the  Horse-Chestnut 
bud  for  example,  just  hovr  many  leaves  the  shoot 
would  have, for  they  are  all  there 
in  miniature  packed  away  close¬ 
ly  in  their  varnished  case.  Even 
the  flowers  may  be  seen  in  the 
buds  of  some  trees — very  small, 
to  be  sure,  but  the  beginnings  of 
flowers.  The  leaves  on  a  tree 
are  separated  by  a  longer  or 
shorter  portion  of  the  stem. 
The  point  where  a  leaf  or  a  pair 
of  leaves  is  attached  to  the  stem 
is  called  the  node,  and  the  spaces 
between  the  internode.  In  a 
bud  the  internode  is  hardly  to 
Fig.  2. — section  -pe  seen — so  short  that  the 
or  a  bdd.  leaves  apparently  touch  one 
another.  When  growth  begins  in  spring,  it  con¬ 
sists  largely  of  the 

Lengthening  of  these  Short  Internodes. 

— hence  in  most  trees  the  growth  in  length  for  the 
season  takes  place  very  rapidly.  When  this  has 
been  made,  and  the  leaves  reach  their  full  size, 
there  is  a  long  time,  several  mouths,  in  which  the 
tree  appears  to  be  doing  nothing.  But  important 
work  is  quietly  going  on,  a  part  of  which  is 
To  Prepare  for  Next  Year’s  Growth. 

After  a  while  you  will  find  a  bud  (or  buds)  appear 
at  the  base  of  each  leaf-stalk,  and  a  larger  bud  is 
formed  at  the  very  end  of  the  stem.  These  gradu¬ 
ally  increase  in  size,  and  by  the  time  the  leaves 
fall,  the  twig  or  part  of  the  stem  that  has  made  its 
growth  this  year  will  present  a  similar  appearance 
to  the  one  noticed  the  winter  before.  This  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  next  year’s  growth,  which  is  shown 


in  such  a  striking  manner  in  trees,  takes  places  in 
other  plants,  iu  the  cabbage  for  example.  At  first 
the  cabbage  bears  a  number  of  flat  open  leaves  ;  the 


later  leaves  curl  towards  one  another  and  wrap  one 
another  closely,  or,  as  we  say,  it  heads.  In  reality 
A  Cabbage  Head  is  a  Terminal  Bud. 

If  you  cut  open  a  cabbage,  as  in  figure  3,  you  will 
see  that,  like  the  Horse-Chestnut  bud,  it  consists 
of  small  leaves  packed  closely  together.  Besides, 
we  find  in  the  axils  of  these  leaves  small  buds 
which  are  to  produce  flower  stems.  When  the 
cabbage  is  set  out  in  the  spring,  the  stem  does  not 
elongate  like  that  of  the  Horse-Chestnut,  but  the 
buds  within  start  vigorously  and  push  their  way 
through  the  leaves,  some  of  which  loosen  a  little, 
and  growing  rapidly  bear  flowers  and  seeds. 


Our  1® sizzle  Bux. 


EASY  LETTER  ENIGMA  FOR  THE  LITTLE  ONES. 


In  good,  not  in  bad, 
In  gay,  not  in  sad, 

In  large,  not  in  small, 
In  gross,  not  in  tall, 
In  light,  not  in  dark, 
In  dog,  not  in  bark, 
Iu  barge,  not  in  boat, 
In  song,  not  in  note, 
In  grey,  not  iu  red, 

In  gold,  not  in  lead, 


In  give,  not  in  spend, 

In  grudge,  not  in  lend, 
In  ground,  not  in  spade, 
In  grown,  not  in  made, 
In  gate,  not  in  latch, 

In  hinge,  not  in  catch, 
In  lounge,  not  in  seat, 
In  grain,  not  in  meat, 

In  grief,  not  in  joy, 

In  girl,  not  in  boy. 

Mrs.  Mayo. 


NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 


1.  I  am  composed  of  13  letters  : 

My  10,  5,  2,  1,  is  used  as  an  ornament,  it  may 
cost  less  than  a  cent,  or  many  dollars. 

My  10,  11,  13,  2,  7,  comes  from  the  farm. 

My  10,  4,  3,  is  forbidden  in  the  Scriptures. 

My  12,  8,  6,  is  a  fish. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  well-known  states¬ 
man.  St.  Clair  &  De  Leon. 


riddle. 

On  with  the  carriage  ever  I  go, 

Whether  its  course  be  rapid  or  slow. 

AVith  my  presence  it  cannot  dispense, 

Tlio’  to  be  useful  I’ve  no  pretence. 

On  stony  pave  I  clam’rously  cry, 

But  sunk  iu  mire  more  silent  am  I. 

Without  me  moves  on  the  rolling  sphere, 

But  ever  with  shouting  boys  I’m  near. 

We  read,  indeed,  of  music  of  spheres, 

If  so,  never  reaching  mundane  ears  ; 

Yet  never  a  movement  mortals  make 
But  1  their  ready  tympanum  shake  ! 

Iu  erashiug  thunder  I  fear  inspire, 

But  ecstaey  wake  with  touch  of  lyre  ; 

My  voice  is  muisc  from  lips  of  love, 

In  wrath,  as  shriek  of  hawk  to  the  dove. 

AVm.  Hennessy. 
“what  is  it?” 

T  hew  I  C  Kedfle  E  W  hen  N  Omaupur  Sue  T  H. 

P.  T. 

METAMOREMS. 

(About  once  a  year  we  introduce  our  Metamorem 
Puzzles ;  and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not 
possess  the  necessary  books  of  reference,  we  give  a 
list  of  the  Roman  numerals  with  their  value.  You 
all  know  that  M  stands  for  one  thousand,  D  for 
five  hundred,  C  for  one  hundred  ;  but  you  may  not 
know  that  every  letter  except  J,  U,  and  W,  stood 
for  some  number.  We  will  take  the  liberty  of  let- 


ting  two  5s  stand  for  W. 

Here  is  the  list 

A =500 

G=  400 

N= 

900 

T= 

160 

B=300 

H=  200 

0=11. 

,  orO 

V= 

5 

C=100 

1=  1 

P= 

100 

W= 

55 

D=500 

K=  250 

Q= 

500 

X= 

10 

E=500 

L=  50 

R= 

80 

Y= 

150 

F=  40 

M=1000 

S= 

7 

Z  = 

2000 

(Example. — 100002507=  Cooks.) 

1.  20000100.  3.  100111900160.  5.  505001000100. 

2.  10015150.  4.  2501160500.  6.  5111501900. 

DIAMOND. 

Down. — 1.  A  letter.  2.  A  grain.  3.  One  in  great 
distress.  4.  A  bud.  5.  A  letter. 

Across. — 1.  A  letter.  2.  To  build.  3.  A  slave. 
4.  To  put  forth.  5.  A  letter. 

Henry  Alice  Donogh. 

■  PUZZLE. 

Take  one-sixth  of  a  dozen,  five  hundred  aud  one, 
Then  add  one  more  hundred  to  finish  the  sum. 

If  you  do  it  aright  you  will  eertaiuly  see. 

That  fortunes  have  often  been  squandered  by  me. 


Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  October  Number. 

Classical  Acrostic. — “  1  am  monarch  of  all  I 
survey.”  1.  Ida.  2.  Aricia.  3.  Melpomene.  4. 
Mercurius.  5.  Osiris.  6.  Naiades.  7.  Augias.  8. 
Rhesus.  9.  Capricornus.  10.  Horta.  11.  Omphale. 
12.  Feronia.  13.  Alcon.  14.  Lycaon.  15.  Lireope. 
16.  Icelos.  17.  Sterope.  18.  Uranus.  19.  Rhada- 
manthus.  20.  Yoluptas.  21.  Electryon.  22.  Years- 
ley  (Anna). 

Anagrams. — 1.  Necessitate.  2.  Obtained.  3. 
Presidential.  4.  Household.  5.  Menagerie.  6. 
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Understood.  7.  Educated.  8.  Inferior.  0.  Im¬ 
pressive.  10.  Lengthwise. 

Places  in  Virginia  Enigmatically  Expressed. 
— 1.  Bedford.  2.  Riogwood.  3.  Charleston.  4.  Wood¬ 
stock.  5.  Moorefield.  6.  Cloverhill. 

Positives  and  Comparatives.— 1.  Tit-titter.  2. 
Colt-colter.  3.  Tail-tailor.  4.  Wick-wicker.  5. 
Fault-falter.  6.  Wrath-rather. 

Transitions. — 1.  Root — toot,  trot,  tret,  tree.  2. 
Vest — best,  beat,  boat,  coat.  3.  Seas — sees,  seed, 
send,  lend,  land.  4.  Barn— bare,  bane,  lane.  5. 
Room — boom,  boot,  blot,  blow,  slow,  snow.  6. 
Moon — moan,  roan,  roar,  soar,  star.  7.  Mean — 
mead,  read,  road,  goad,  good.  8.  Silk — sill,  pill, 
poll,  pole,  pore,  core,  cord. 

Cross  Puzzle. — 1.  Calvary.  3.  Cruelty.  3.  Di¬ 
lute.  4.  Revere. 


Numerical  Enigma. 
Diamond. — 

C 

COD 

MOULD 

COUNTRY 

EATER 

ARK 

Y 


Knowledge  is  power. 

Illustrated  Rebus. — 
No.  488.  —  Man’s  inhu¬ 
manity  to  man,  makes 
countless  thousands 
mourn. 

Anagrammatical  Pic¬ 
torial  Proverb.— Time 
and  tide  wait  for  no  man. 


Out  of  which  may  be  made — die,  inn,  mit,  wood, 
meat,  fan,  and  rat. 


ISoys  and  Tliimhles. 

No  man  can,  like  the  writer,  live  sixty  years, 
without  often  wishing  he  had  learned  to  use  a  sew¬ 
ing-thimble  well  in  his  early  boyhood,  especially  if 
he  has  gone  about  the  world  much.  Buttons  will 
come  off,  stitches  will  break,  and  how  handy  it  is 
forboys  at  school,  for  men  at  a  hotel,  at  a  friend’s 
house,  indeed  anywhere  away  from  home — often  at 
home — to  be  able  to  whip  on  a  button,  stop  a  start¬ 
ing  rent,  and  do  many  other  little  sewings,  without 
calling  on  a  woman,  or  perchance  sending  for  a 
tailor,  before  being  able  to  appear  at  a  hotel  table. 
One  seldom,  if  ever,  learns  to  use  a  thimble,  if  this 
part  of  his  education  has  been  neglected  in  small 
boyhood.  The  writer  has  travelled  a  good  deal, 
and  at  a  rough  guess  he  has  broken  threads  at 
least  five  hundred  times  in  attempting  to  work  a 
needle  through  a  button  or  garment  without  a 
thimble.  Boyi,  take  our  advice,  and  every  one  of 
you  learn  to  use  a  thimble  well  before  you  grow 
up.  Do  it  this  very  winter ;  it  is  not  feminine  to 
do  so.  Do  it,  and  if  you  live  long  you  will  many 
times  thank  us  for  this  advice. 


“Nem.  Con.— Sine  die.” — There  are  many 
phrases  that  frequently  appear  in  the  newspapers, 
not  pedantically  but  because  they  are  brief  and  ex¬ 
pressive.  Thus  we  often  read  of  bills  and  resolu¬ 
tions  passed  in  public  bodies  “nem.  con." — This 
means,  passed  without  objection.  Nem.  Con.  are 
abbreviations  of  the  long  Latin  words  demine  con- 
tradicenle,  which  mean  :  No  one  contradicting,  or 
speaking  against.  The  vote  may  not  be  unani¬ 
mous,  but  no  one  objects ...  .Some  young  people 
may  not  understand  exactly  what  adjourning 
sine  die  means,  which  is  in  very  commou  use. 
The  Latin  word  sine  means  without.  Die  is  the 
Latin  for  day.  Adjourning  sine  die  is  the  same  as 
if  the  longer  expression  had  been  used,  “  The 
meeting  adjourned  Without  naming  any  day  for 
assembling  again.” 


'Those  'Two  Boys. 

The  other  morning,  on  coming  in  from  our  coun¬ 
try  home,  we  found  standing  in  a  corner  of  our 
office  two  lads  14  to  10  years  old,  whose  down-cast 
looks  and  swollen  eyes  indicated  troubled  hearts. 
They  desired  a  private  talk.  To  be  brief,  they 
were  in  a  strange  city,  hundreds  of  miles  from 
home — penniless,  and  not  knowing  a  single  familiar 
face  in  this  wilderness  of  people.  They  belonged 
to  good  families, 
and  as  their 
fathers  were  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the 
American  Agricul¬ 
turist. ,  and  they 
had  read  it,  they 
had  an  idea  that 
the  Editor  might 
possibly  befriend 
them.  Their  sense 
of  shame  was  so 
great  that,  as 
they  confessed, 
they  had  passed 
the  office  several 
times  before  dar¬ 
ing  to  enter,  and 
twice  walked  to¬ 
ward  the  dock, 
half  resolved  to 
end  their  troubles 
by  jumping  into 
the  water,  but 
the  “beyond  the 
grave”  held  them 
back.  Telegrams 
to  and  from  their 
anxious  parents 
certified  to  their 
identity.  —  How 
came  they  here  ? 

For  years  they 
had  been  perus¬ 
ing  Boys’  Story 
Papers  and  Books 
in  which  they 
had  read  tales  of  the  sea,  of  life  on  the  ocean, 
of  visits  to  foreign  lands,  of  the  grand  times  on 
shipboard,  of  boys  rising  from  “  before  the  mast  ” 
to  be  captains  of  great  ships,  etc.,  etc.- — all  so  highly 
colored,  that  their  imaginations  had  been  capti¬ 
vated.  Their  quiet  home-life  and  studies  had  be¬ 
come  painfully  irksome,  and  so,  after  months  of 
hoarding  of  pennies  and  dimes,  they  each  got  to¬ 
gether  enough  to  pay  their  fare  to  New  York,  and 
a  dollar  or  two  more.  Retiring  to  bed  they 
stealthily  left  their  rooms,  met  on  a  night  train,  and 
after  twenty  hours’  ride  arrived  here.  For  days 
they  wandered  along  the  docks,  going  on  to  scores 
of  ships,  seeking  the  positions  they  supposed  open 
to  them.  They  soon  found  that  their  dreams 
were  not  realities — very  far  from  it.  Rough  sail¬ 
ors  often  drove  them  ashore.  The  enchanting 
ships  were  grim,  often  repulsive  with  the  real  odor 
of  tar  and  worse.  The  forecastles  were  anything 
but  the  fine  quarters  they  had  fancied.  Repulsed 
at  every  point,  their  last  dimes  gone  for  food;  cold, 
wet,  hungry,  questioned  by  the  police,  and  often 
in  danger  of  being  locked  up  as  vagrants,  they  fi¬ 
nally  inquired  their  way  to  our  office.  Funds  in  this 
case  were  telegraphed  to  us  for  their  fare  home, 
and  they  are  now  there,  wiser  boys  to  say  the  least. 

These  are  not  the  only  similar  cases  that  we  have 
personally  known  of.  Indeed  there  are  hundreds  of 
like  ones  every  year — and  unhappily,  few  of  them 
end  as  well.  The  police  records  of  this  and  other 
seaboard  cities  abound  in  them,  though  seldom  pub¬ 
lished.  Multitudes  of  such  youth  are  entrapped 
into  vice  and  crime.  Occasionally  one  gets  on 
shipboard,  but  in  ninety-nine  such  cases  in  every 
hundred,  they  would  fare  better  in  a  country  jail. 

Boys,  let  the  above  true  record  be  a  lesson  to 
each  of  you.  These  story  papers  are  all  the  work 
of  imagination,  not  pictures  of  real  life.  Often  the 
most  popular  story  writers  are  those  who  can  tell 
the  biggest  lies  in  a  way  to  make  them  seem  true. 

You,  boys,  have  troubles  and  anxieties,  and  as¬ 


pirations.  All  boys  have,  and  grown  people  too, 
but  do  not  let  these  writers,  who  make  up  their 
stories  because  paid  for  doing  it,  lead  you  to  imagine 
there  is,  somewhere,  on  land  or  sea,  an  occupation 
free  from  trouble.  Among  your  friends,  where 
there  is  some  one  to  care  for  and  love  you,  is  the 
best  place  after  all,  despite  the  annoyances. — Do 
the  best  you  can  ;  use  every  opportunity  to  improve 
and  enlarge  your  minds  by  study  and  good  read¬ 
ing.  Above  all,  avoid  such  “story  papers,”  as 


they  will  always  give  you  false  ideas  of  the  world. 


Siulian  'S’riltc  Fu/zle  Picture. 

Here  is  not  exactly  a  story  of  “  Ten  Little  Indi¬ 
ans,”  but  there  are  that  number  of  tribes  of  the 
“  Red  Man.”  It  will  not  be  difficult  for  the  young 
readers  to  make  out  the  names  of  these  tribes.  It 
would  be  a  far  different  thing  to  find  the  tribes 
themselves,  as  some  of  them  are  extinct,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  said,  have  “perished  from  before  the 
advance  of  the  pale  faces.” 

Some  of  the  tribes  here  represented  were  once 
very  powerful,  and  dwelt  upon  the  lands  now  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  finest  farms  in  the  United  States. 
How  very  different  it  must  have  been  there  when 
only  wild  men  roamed  through  the  unbroken  for¬ 
est,  hunting  the  various  kinds  of  wild  animals  for 
their  food,  or  fighting  with  other  tribes  for  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  land.  Perhaps  some  of  you  know 
by  experience  something  of  the  life  of  the  Indians 
— and  if  you  do  not,  many  of  you  have  fathers  or 
grandfathers  who  can  tell  you  interesting  stories  of 
the  doings  of  the  savage  Red  Men.  The  boys  and 
girls  of  a  hundred  years  ago  knew  much  of  them— 
and  sometimes  to  their  sorrow — but  to-day  the 
country  is  more  settled  up,  and  the  Indians  are 
growing  less  savage  in  their  ways  of  life. 


A  Problem. —Prof.  Hyde,  of  Alleghany  College, 
sends  to  the  American  Agriculturist  the  following, 
as  occurring  in  Western  Pa.  :  Forty-three  years  ago 
Mr.  B -  lost  his  wife.  In  looking  for  a  tomb¬ 

stone  he  found  one  for  84,  but  two  of  them  could 
be  had  for  $7.  As  a  matter  of  economy,  he  took 
both,  reserving  one  for  himself,  and  it  has  now 
been  put  up  to  mark  his  grave.  How  many  boys 
and  girls  can  tell  us  just  how  much  he  saved  or  lost, 
reckoning  compound  interest,  at  6  per  cent,  and  the 
price  of  tombstones  to  have  advanced  50  per  cent. 


A  GROUP  OF  TEN  TRIBES  OF  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 


American  agriculturist, 


Tlie  Icy  ISegions  of  the  North. 

My  attention  was  first  called,  in  an  impressive 
way,  to  tlie  wonders  of  the  polar  world  by  Dr. 
Hayes,  who  in  a  lecture  told  many  wonderful 
things  he  and  his  party  had  seen  while  on  a  journey 
towards  that  portion  of  the  earth  which  no  man 
has  probably  seen — the  North  Pole.  When  I  was  a 
little  child,  and  was  taking  my  first  lessons  in 
Geography,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  earth  was  a 
great  ball,  and  through  the  center  was  a  rod  of 
iron,  which  stuck  out  at  the  ends  some  distance 
above  the  surface.  These  ends  1  understood  were 
the  poles,  and  I  sometimes  pictured  to  myself  a 
youthful  adventurer,  who,  being  more  successful 
than  others,  found  one  of  these  poles,  and  climb¬ 
ing  it,  unfurled  from  its  end,  in  triumph,  the  flag  of 
his  own  country.  I  have  outgrown  both  my  early 
notion  of  the  pole  and  the  hope  of  ever  dis¬ 
covering  it.  Nevertheless  the  polar  world,  or  that 
portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  in  the  region  of  the 
pole,  is  very  full  of  interest  to  me.  How  different 
must  be  the  life  of  the  dwellers  of  the  polar 
regions  from  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics, 
or  even  of  the  temperate  zone  !  Instead  of  tall 
forests  and  fields  of  waving  grain,  the  surface  of 
the  earth  is  made  up  mostly  of  ice  and  snow,  with 
mosses  and  small  stunted  shrubs  to  give  some  in¬ 
dications  of  plant  life  in  that  frozen  country.  The 
number  of  wild  animals  that  live  there  is  com¬ 
paratively  small,  and  during  the  long  winter — 


which  is  a  long  night — many  of  them  migrate  to 
the  southward,  where  they  find  a  less  severe  cli¬ 
mate  and  more  abundant  food. 

But  it  is  the  people  that  dwell  in  the  arctic  world 
that  perhaps  interest  us  more  than  any  features  of 
the  country  itself.  We  give  to  all  the  people  who 
live  in  the  northernmost  regions  the  general  name 
of  Esquimaux,  pronounced  Es-kee-mo ;  the  name 
means  “  eaters  of  raw  flesh,”  and  was  applied  by 
more  southern  tribes  to  those  living  far  north  of 
them.  Why  the  Esquimaux  should  prefer  to  live 
in  the  regions  of  perpetual  ice  and  snow,  aud  suffer 
the  severe  cold  of  a  dark  arctic  winter,  rather  than 
in  the  comfortable  climate  of  a  more  southern 
country,  I  will  leave  for  the  young  reader  to  decide. 
Perhaps  the  little  Esquimaux  man,  and  his  still 
smaller  wife,  and  even  the  baby  Esquimaux  enjoy 
their  surroundings  much  better  than  we  suppose. 
They  take  much  comfort  in  their  thick  fur  cloth¬ 
ing  and  the  small  and  snug  huts  where  often  burns 
a  warm  fire.  There  is  much,  I  have  been  told,  in 
getting  used  to  any  thing,  and  this  must  apply  to 
the  dwellers  of  the  frozen  polar  country.  The 
little  child  is  born  into  a  cold  world  and  knows  not 
of  the  warm  and  balmy  air  of  a  June  day  in  New 
York,  or  the  mellow  and  pleasant  air  of  a  January 
morning  in  the  sunny  South.  He  may  feel  the 
cold  ;  his  little  feet  may  ache,  but  it  is  all  taken  as 
a  part  of  existence,  and  the  little  fellow  grows  up 
surrounded  with  all  the  comforts — as  far  as  he 
knows — of  a  very  pleasant  life.  In  early  child¬ 


hood  he  has  the  tender  care  of  the  mother  who 
educates  him  into  a  longing  for  the  adventures  of 
the  bear  hunt,  and  the  killing  of  the  seal.  The 
courageous  dogs  are  his  playmates,  and  from  them 
he  gains  some  of  the  training  that  fits  him  to  brave 
the  storm,  and  take  delight  in  journeys  with 
them  across  the  trackless  waste  of  ice  and  snow. 

The  artist  shows  us,  in  the  engraving,  some  of  the 
out-door  life  of  our  northern  brothers.  The  hunt¬ 
ing  of  the  white  polar  bear  is  one  of  the  leading 
occupations  of  the  Esquimaux,  as  its  flesh  and  fur 
and  fat  furnish  many  of  the  comforts  of  the  home. 
The  amount  of  tact  and  skill  which  the  hunters 
exercise  in  obtaining  this  valuable  game  is  said  to 
be  wonderful,  and  even  the  dogs  are  so  expert  that 
their  actions  seem  almost  human.  They  seldom 
engage  in  a  contest  of  strength  with  the  bear,  but 
in  various  ways  retard  his  movements  until  the 
hunter  arrives,  when  he  is  killed  by  a  deep  thrust 
of  a  lance,  plunged  into  the  left  side  below  the 
shoulder.  The  central  picture  show's  a  polar  bear 
at  the  moment  of  receiving  a  death  thrust  from  a 
skillful  hunter,  while  the  dogs  are  still  worrying 
the  game.  In  capturing  the  seal,  the  hunter  w'atches 
with  a  great  degree  of  patience  at  one  of  the  seal 
holes.  So  soon  as  the  seal  comes  to  the  surface  ol 
the  water  to  breathe  it  is  struck  with  a  spear  and 
captured.  Various  forms  of  instruments  are  shown, 
whole  or  in  part,  on  the  borders  of  the  engraving; 
in  the  construction  and  use  of  these  the  hunters 
exhibit  great  ingenuity  and  skill.  Uncle  Hal. 
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All  the  prize  lots  of  butter,  eighty-three  in  number,  of 
the  recent  London  Dairy  Show  were  salted  with  Hig- 
gin’s  Eureka  Salt.  The  Higgin  process  has  revolution¬ 
ized  the  dairy  salt  business  of  Great  Britain.—  American 
Dairyman. 

A  Rare  Opportunity. 

The  most  advantageous  offers  yet  made  will  be  found 
in  Hon.  Daniel  F.  Beatty’s  Piano  and  Organ  adver¬ 
tisement  in  this  issue.  Get  in  yonr  orders  for  Christmas 
and  New  Year's  presents  without  delay.  Read  the  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Send  to  Washington,  New  Jersey,  for  his 
latest  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

A  beautiful  oil  chromo  of  President  Garfield,  20x24,  is 
given  to  the  patrons  of  “  The  Great  American  Tea  Com¬ 
pany.”  See  card  in  another  column . 

Buying  shoes  for  children’s  wear 
with  the  A.  S.  T.  Co.  Black  Tip 
upon  them  means  just  this:  shoe 
bills  reduced  one-half,  and  perfect 
at  the  toe  until  the  shoe  is  worn 
out.  Parents  can  prove  tills  by 
giving  them  a  trial.  Trade-mark 
<A.s.T.c°)  on  front  of  every  Tip. 

THE  FARMER'S  WATCH. 

Endorsed  by  the  Agriculturist.  See  page  216, 
May  number,  1881.  Made  to  wear.  Keep  time 
and  not  break  down.  Stem  Winder  and  Setter. 
German  Silver  Nickel-plated  Case.  Thousands 
sold  and  no  complaints.  Agriculturist  says :  “It 
will  perform  quite  as  satisfactorily  as  many 
that  cost  several  limes  as  much.”  Circulars  free. 
$10,  by  express.  J.  S.  Birch  &  Co.,  38  Dey  St.,N.Y. 

MARK’S  PATENT  ARTIFICIAL  LI&SBS, 

[With  Rubber  hands  and  feet.  First  Premiums. 
INew  Patents  with  important  improvements.  The 
most  reliable  comfortable  and  useful.  Illustrated 
pamphlet  of  120  pages,  containiug  valuable  in¬ 
formation  sent  Free  to  those  giving  satisfactory 
description  of  their  case.  U.  S.  Government  Man¬ 
ufacturer.  Soldiers’  attention  specially  invited. 
A.  A.  MARKS,  691  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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A  REVOLUTION  IN 

PLOWING. 

The  Greatest  Advance  in  Fifty  Years. 

The  Ground  plowed  ;  all  sods,  stubble,  and 
weeds  buried;  the  soil  thoroughly  pul¬ 
verized,  aerated,  and  left  a  fine  seed-bed, 
without  harrowing,  rolling,  or  tramping : 

ALL  AT 

One  Operation, 

ADDRESS  FOR  CIRCULARS, 

Sackett  Plow  and  Pulverizer  Co., 

198  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

USE  THE  VERY  BEST. 

“  Trade  Mark.” 

JL  IV  IV  .zVT  T  O  . 

L.  E.  RANSOM,  31  Maiden  Dane,  N.  Y.  City. 


R.H.MACY&C0. 

14th  STREET  Sc  6th  AVENUE,  N.  Y., 

IMPORTERS,  MANUFACTURERS,  AND  RETAILERS 
OF  THE  LARGEST  VARIETY  OF  FIRST-CLASS 

DEY  GOODS 

AND 

FANCY  GOODS 

SOLD  BY  ANY  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA. 

MACY’S 

AND 

SANTA  CLAUS 

HAVE  ALWAYS  BEEN  SYNONYMOUS  TERMS. 
OUR  IMPORTATIONS  THIS  FALL  ARE  HEAVIER, 
AND  EMBRACE  A  LARGER  VARIETY  OF 
TOYS,  DOLLS,  AND  HOLIDAY  GOODS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE. 

CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE. 

M.  B. — As  we  open  our  HOLIDAY 
tiOOD§,  mail  orders  will  be  filled 
and  shipped  oil  any  date  desired. 

REMACY&CO. 


The  MOST  RELIABLE  FOOD 

For  Infants  &  Invalids. 

Used  everywhere.  Not  a  med¬ 
icine,  but  a  steam-cooked  food , 
suited  to  the  weakest  stomach. 
Take  no  other.  Sold  by  druggists. 
Woulrigh  &  Co.  on  every  Inhel. 


4  GENTS  Wanted  to  canvass  for  our  New  Arlington 
xi l  Wash-board.  See  cut,  page  506,  Nov. No.,  Agriculturist. 

TYSEN  &  TOTTEN,  24  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  Methodist, 

Bright,  Independent,  Beligions. 

BEST  METHODIST  WEEKLY. 

TWO  DOLLARS  A  YEAR. 

December,  1881,  FREE  to  New  Sub¬ 
scribers  for  1882. 

Rev.  D.  H.  WHEELER,  D.D.,  LL.D., . . . Editor. 

Rev.  DANIEL  CURRY,  D.D.,  LL.D., . Associate  Editor. 

Specimen  Copies  sent  Free. 

GOOD  CANVASSERS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE.  The 
highest  cash  commissions. 

H.  W.  DOUGLAS,  Publisher, 

No.  1">  Murray  Street.  New  York. 


COMMON  SENSE 

CHAIRS  and  ROCKERS. 

Send  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  to  the  Munufacturer. 

F.  A.  SINCLAIR,  Mottville,  N.  Y. 

tW“  Special  Discount  on  First  Irders. 


Every  buyer  should 
Select  an  Organ 
That  guarantees  good 
Every  day  work  and 
Years  of  service. 


lid 

m 

FOR  HOME 

AND  CHAPEL. 


Every  Estey  Organ 
Sold  is  made 
Throughout  with 
Equal  fidelity,  and 
Years  of  experience 
prove  this  to  be  best  for  seller  and  buyer. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

J.  ESTEY  &  €0.,  Brattleboro,  YerinomlL 

H-W JOHp  ■ 

LIQUID  PAINTS 

HOOFING,  BOILER  COVERINGS, 

Steam  Packings,  Mill  Board,  Gaskets, 

Sheathings,  Fire-proof  Coatings.  Cements,  &c 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE-LISTS. 

H.  W.  Johns  Mfg  Co.,  87  Maiden  Lane,  N.  I- 


Containing  f20  Large  Eyed  Needles,  all  Kinds, 

f - Dan;  c rs.  Wo i' s t e <1 ,  Motto,  Button,  Carpet,  etc.,  etc.  Sample  23c. 
MONEY  RETURNED,  If  you  don’t  think  it  worth  it.  Agents  wanted.  Circular  and 
terms  free,  AS  TO  OUR  RESPONSIBILITY  we  refer  you  to  the  repeated 
editorial  notices  in  this  paper. 

THE  LONDON  NEEDLE  CO.,  22-24-26  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


Stereopticons  and  Magic  Lanterns 


Are  now  becoming  a  necessity  to  every  C 
the  lessons  on  the  minds  of  Students ;  bell 


COLLEGE,  SCHOOL.  SUNDAY  SCHOOL,  and  CHURCH  in  the  COUNTRY,  as  a  means  of  IMPRESSING 
sing  the  most  attractive  method  of  OBJECT  TEACHING. 

As  a  feature  of  ANNIVERSARIES  and  FAIRS,  an  exhibition  with  a  STEREOPTK  ON  or  MAGIC  LANTERN  always  meets  with  favor. 

VIEWS  illustrating  every  subject  of  SCIENCE,  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  BUILDINGS,  A\D  PLACES  OF  WOI! ED-RENOWNED  INTER¬ 
EST,  IlIHLE  LANDS,  EIFE  OF  CHRIST,  Old  and  New  Testament  History.  Copies  of  Celebrated  Painting  -,  Statuary,  and  Evils  of 
Intemperance,  etc.,  etc*  Our  catalogue  also  gives  lists  of  views  suitable  for  illustrating  the  Weekly  International  Sunday  School  Lessons. 

53^”  Tbe  Stereopticon  so  successfully  used,  and  which  formed  such  an  attractive  feature  at  tile  Cliatauqua  bake  Assembly, 
was  manufactured  by  T.  H.  McALLISTER.  110-Page  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 

A  PROFITABLE  BUSINESS. 


41  Note,”— In  every  locality  there  is  an  opening  for  any  person  to  do  an  excellent  business  in  giving  Magic  Lantern  or  Stereopticon  Exhibitions,  with  an  assortment  of 

i  small,  compared  with  the  business  that  can  be  done,  hence  offering  great 


Interesting  pictures,  to  Sunday  Schools  and  Public  Audiences.  The  first  cost  of  an  outfit  is 


tainments,  and  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  engagements.  llG-Page  Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  free. 

T.  XX.  MoA  TiIiISTER,  Mfg.  Optician,  40  INTassau  St.,  New  York- 

VA  series  of  Bronze  and  Silver  Medals,  also  Diplomas  from  Centennial,  Amer.  Inst.,  Kings  Co.  Fair,  etc •  The  Eargest  &  Best  Assorted  Stock  in  the  Country, 
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ILLUSTRATED  HAND-BOOK 
FOB  THE  FARM  AND  HARDEN. 

300  illustrations ;  150  pages;  indispensable  to 
all  interested  in  gardening;  mailed  for  4 
cents  to  cover  postage. 

THE  AMERICAN  GARDEN. 

An  illustrated  quarterly  devoted  to  the 
Garden.  Choice  Seed  ‘Premiums  Given 
to  Each  Subscriber.  Volume  II  com¬ 
menced  April  1881.  Only  25  cents  a  year. 
Sample  free. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

34  Barclay  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


SEE  □  S 


New  and  Rare  Winter  Flower¬ 
ing  Plants.— New  Fruits, 
Dutch  Bulbs,  & c. 

New  Pears,  new  Peaches,  new  Cherries,  new  Grapes,  new 
Strawberries,  &c.,  with  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Eruit 
trees,  shrubs,  &e. 

DUTCH  BULBS.— Large  importations,  direct  from 
the  leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  quality  Bulbs.  Beau¬ 
tiful  Hot-house  plants,  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  Orchids,  Winter 
Flowering  Plants,  Roses,  &c.,  well  grown.  Cheap. 
Catalogues  mailed  to  applicants. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


AT 


ALL  LEADING  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

OF  THE  VERY  BEST  QUALITY, 

And  at  reasonable  prices.  Price-List  for  Dealers  free. 

FRANCIS  BRILL, 

Seed  Grower  an«l  Dealer, 
RXVER.HEAD,  Long-  Island,  N.  Y. 


i  FOREST  TREES, 

I  TREE  SEEDLINGS,  SEEDS  and  EVER- 
If  GREENS  at  lowest  rates, 
ffi  Postals  cheerfully  answered.  Prices  free. 

W.  W.  JOHNSON, 

i  Snowflake,  Antrim  Co.,  Mich. 

Wf  ANTED— Honest,  Capable  Men,  to  sell  Trees,  Shrubs, 
It  Grape  Vines,  Roses, &e.  No  previous  experience  neces¬ 
sary.  Salary  &  expenses  paid.  J.  F.  Le  Clare,  Kocliester.N.Y. 

PEACH  TREES  A  SPECI  ALTY.-Other  Fruit 
Trees  and  Plants  atiow  Rates. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


RUMSON  NURSERIES. 

SPECIALTIES 

Peach  and  Apple  Trees,  American  Elm, 
European  Mt.  Ash.  Carolina  Poplars, 
Maiden-hair,  and  Maples.  Send  for  prices. 
B.  B.  HANCE,  Agent,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


HOP  CULTURE, 

1  have  imported  from  England  a  Special  Manure  for  Hops, 
such  as  is  used  largely  in  the  County  of  Kent. 

Analysis  and  prices  »ent  on  application  to  me  at  159  Front 
St.,  New  York.  GEO.  E.  WHITE. 

PEARCE’S  IMPROVED 

Cahoon  Broadcast  Seed  Sower, 

wmmwmiwm  T,‘e  increasing 

of  these  machines 
proves  their  superiority'. 
I^TItey  ilo  the  work  of  5 
legmen,  and  do  BETTER 
Work  than  can  be  done 
hy  any  other  means 
whatever.  Sow  all  kinds 
of  cleaned  seeds.  Price 
Sold  in  all  large 
markets. 

GOODELli  COMPANY 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Antrim,  N.  If., 

Hardy  Perennial  Plants 

Are  increasing  in  popularity  because  they  are 
Hardy,  their  roots  living  through  the  winter— and 
Perennial,  appearing  year  after  year  in  the  same  place. 
Thev  include  the  most  beautiful  kinds  that  bloom  all 
through  the  season,  from  earliest  spring  to  latest  fall. 

Autumn  is  in  many  cases  the  best  season  for  settiugout 
these  plants. 

Sent  for  free  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  largest  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  Country— including  Hardy  Climbers,  Flowering 
Shrubs.Lilies, Phloxes,  Ferns,  etc.  Also  choice  native  plants, 

WOOLSON  it  CO..  Box  ISO,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


E.  P.  ROE 


PROPOSES  TO  ISSUE 
ON  THE  FIRST  OF  JAN¬ 
UARY,  ONE  OF  THE 
MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
SMALL  FRUIT  CATA¬ 
LOGUES  EVER  PUBLISHED.  Applications  for  it  will  he 
filed  and  catalogues  sent  promptly.  Address  E.  P.  ROE, 
Cornwall-on-Hndson,  N.  Y. 

“my  CAT  A  L  OCUeT'f'or'TsS  2 '  o'f” 

Small  Fruits,  Roses,  lines,  and  Shrubs, 

Will  be  Issued  Early  and  sent  Gratis  to  any  address. 

Get  It  Before  Buying. 
GEORGE  S.  WALES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

LEGAL  TENDER  STRAWBERRY. 

Productive  as  the  Crescent ;  firm  as  the  Wilson  ;  large, 
handsome,  delicious.  Will  be  offered  by  subscription.  New 
White  Strawberry,  the  Fairy,  Orient,  and  Satin 
Gloss  a  grand  success  the  past  season.  Manchester,  Mt. 
Vernon,  etc.  Early  Prolific  and  Reliance  Raspberries, 
still  ahead.  20  acres  now  in  bearing.  Kiefer  and  Lecont 
Pear  wood  in  quantitv.  All  the  best  Small  Fruit  Plants. 
Prentiss  and  other  choice  Grape-vines,  Trees,  etc.,  at  low 
prices.  Send  for  List.  ■  J.  C.  GIBSON,  Woodbury,  N.  J . 

GRAPE  VINES. 

All  Leading  Varieties  in  large  supply.  Warranted 
true  to  name.  Prices  low.  Also,  the  celebrated 

NEW  WHITE  GRAPE, 

PRENTISS 

Send  stamp  for  Price  and  Descriptive  List.  Also 
Trees,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  i 

T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


0 


strawberry  Plants, 

POTTED  AND  LAYER, 

For  summer  and  fall  plant¬ 
ing.  Also  other  Plants, 
Vines,  Trees,  etc. 
Catalogues  free. 

J.  S,  COLLIN?, 

Moorestown,  N.  J. 


TTTT'T'Ti’T'-T?  the  B,iSht  Proof  Pear.  Peach,  Apple, 
J\J.Xa  J;  i;  ilixt,  and  other  trees.  Wilson  and  Kittatinny 
B.  B's.  Queen  and  Reliance  Raspberries  Price-List  Free. 
S.  C.  De  Con,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

MATTHEWS'  SEED 


BRILL 

The  Standard  of  America. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen 
and  Market  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  to  be  the  most  perfect  arid 
reliable  drill  in  use.  Send  for  ngggS: 
circular.  Manufactured  only  hy  " 

_ EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 

My  Fence  is  self-supporting,  is  not  pa¬ 
tented.  and  can  be  built  without  digging 
post  holes.  My  treatise  on  fencing  de¬ 
scribes  it,  and  other  new  kinds  of  fenc¬ 
ing,  and  will  save  $25.00  on  every  100  rods 
built.  Send  SO  cts.  (three  silver  dimes; 
for  it,  and  your  choice  of  the  following 
Premiums:  No.  1, 1  Dozen  paper  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  ;  No.  2,  Kendall  s  Horse  Book, 
100  p.p.;  No.  3,  The  Sucker's  Visit  to 
Mammoth  Cave.  No.  4,  A  Two-foot  Box¬ 
wood  Folding  Rule.  Order  by  numbers. 
Stamps  taken.  Address, 

WALDO  F.  BROWN. 

Oxford,  Ohio,  Box  75. 

HAND  BONE  AND  SHELl’mILL. 

dgSSmfX  Price  $5.  Power  Mill,  Price  $40. 

(mjjiSMJ  Testimonials  furnished. 

Frank  Wilson,  45  Delaware  St.,  Easton.  Pa. 

Bowker’s 
Ph  osphate 

FOR  WHEAT  AND  FALL  CROPS. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  COMPANY. 

NEW  YORK  and  BOSTON. 


IIHDBOGK  111  PUI1S 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

|  Author  oP  “  Gardening  fer  Profit,”  “Practical  Flori¬ 
culture,”  “  Gardening  for  Pleasure,”  etc* 

This  work  is  designed  to  fill  a  want  that  amateur 
and  professional  Horticulturists  have  long  felt— the 
need  of  a  concise  yet  comprehensive  Dictionary  ©f 
Plants. 

The  work  embraces  the  Botanical  Names,  Deri¬ 
vations.  Linnasan,  and  Natural  Orders  of  Botany  of 
all  the  Leading  Genera  of  Ornamental  and  Useful 
Plants,  up  to  the  present  time,  with  concise  instruc¬ 
tions  for  propagation  and  culture.  Great  care  has 
been  given  to  obtaining  all  known  local  c 


1  or  common. 


names;  and  a  comprehensive  glossary  of  Botanical 
and  General  Horticultural  terms  and  practices  is 
also  given,  which  will  be  found  of  great  value,  even 
to  the  experienced  Horticulturist. 

It  is  a  large  octavo  volume  of  four  hundred  pages, 
printed  on  fine  paper,  and  handsomely  bound  in 
I  cloth.  Published  and  sent  post-paid  by  mail,  on 
:  receipt  of  $3.00  ^ 

OCR  COMBINED  CATALOGUE  OF 


For  1882,  sent  free  on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON&CO.I 

35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Grape.  Origin, Vermt. 
Early  as  Hartford.  Size 
1  and  color  of  Catawba. 
Good  us  Iona.  Keeps 
until  April.  Dries  into 
Raisons.  Champion 
Quince,  hardy,  produc¬ 
tive,  large,  good  keeper. 
Address  F.  L.  PERRY, 
Canandaigua,  N.Y., 
for  Illustrated  Circular, 
Price  of  Trees,  &c. 


J.  C.  VAUGHAN.  TOOLS 


5 

FOR 

GARDENERS, 
NURSERYMEN, 
FLORISTS, 
FARMERS. 

Send  for  new  List.  I  make  these  tools  a  specialty. 


SEEDSMAN, 

42  LA  SALLE  ST., 

Chicago,  Ill. 


EARLY  MINNESOTA  SWEET  CORN 


The  earliest  good  Sweet  Corn  in  the  world,  and 
80  recognized  by  Seedsmen,  who  place  it  always  at 
head  of  their  lists,  thus  attesting  that  great  law  of 
Nature,  that  “  the  further  north  seeds  are  grown,  the 
earlier  and  better  their  product  will  be.”  These  are 
the  most  northern  Seed  Farms  on  this  Continent.  The 
principle  finds  further  illustration  in  our  Squaw  Com, 
Red  River  Com,  North  Star  Golden  Dent  Com,  StPaul 
Tomato,  Minnesota  Amber  Sugar-Cane,  Red  and 
Yellow  Onions,  Beets,  Carrots, Wheat,  Potatoes,  Peas, 
Beans,  etc.  Sixth  Annual  Catalogue  now  ready —free. 

T.  91.  METCALF,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 
Seed  Grower,  Jobber,  and  Imported 


Centcnial  and  grand  Paris  worlds  iair  prizes  and 

ALL  THE  tl.S.  STATE  ITIH  PREMIUMS  IN  1377.  S.  1878. 

.  P.RICE' .  'l  fl  Vf’fROM  10  TO  12 

©isST 

^.^affSSSSSSKl 

lApbpcss  rod  cwsuujC 

tP.  K.DEDUtICK.k  CO.  ALBANY  N.Yjl 


Bookwalter  Engine. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  at  the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power _ $240.00 

4K  “  ....  280.00 

fi‘4  “  “  ....  353.00 

8X  ‘  “  ....  440.00 

C3f*Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield, Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


It  is  manifest  that  from  GOOD  SEEDS 
ONLY  can  Good  Vegetables  be  obtained. 

The  character  of  LANDRETHS1  SEEDS 
has  been  substantiated  beyond  all  question. 
They  are  the  STANDARD  for  Duality. 
Over  1500  acres  in  Garden  Seed  Crops 
under  our  own  cultivation. 

Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  them  in  original 
scaled  packages,  or  drop  us  a  postal  card  for 
prices  and  Catalogue. 

Wholesale  trade  prices  to  dealers  on  application. 
founded  1784.  DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS, 2 1  and  23  S. Sixth  St., Philadelphia- 


For  Drilling  Artesian  and  ordinary  Water  Wells.  Test 
wells  for  minerals,  Air-lioles  for  shafts,  Shallow  Oil  Wells, 
clc.  Send  Stamp  for  illustrated  circular  to  R.  M.  DOWNIE  & 
BRO.,  Patentees,  Sole  Owners  and  Builders,  Allegheny,  Pa. 
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SEEDS 


nothing. 


end  your  address  on 
postal  for  our  large  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  of 
everything  for  the  Farm 
or  Garden.  It  casts 


Champion  Cord  Binder. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


Whiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelly, 


Farm  Grist  Mills  Manufacturers  of  CHAMPION  REAPERS  AND  MOWERS,  Springfield,  Ohio 


And  Com  Shellers. 

OVER  25  000  NOW  IN  USE, 

Every  Machine  is  fully  War¬ 
ranted.  Price  of  Mills,  $lf>  to  $35. 
Shellers,  $5.  Don’t  buy  a  Mill  or 
Sbeller  until  yon  have  seen  our  terms 
and  Illustrated  Circular.  Address 
I.IVINGSTOY  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


Ice  T 

HAY  CUTTERS 


Superior  to 
any  in  the 
Market, 

Send  for  Circular. 

“Everything  for 


00RN  SHELLERS  fle  W- 


400  Illustrations. 
Mailed  for  10  cents. 


A.  B. Cohn  &  Go. 


197  Water  8t.,N.  Y 


THE  KEYSTONE  PORTABLE 
STEAM  DRILLER. 


|-Males’  “Perfection”  Riding  Saw 

~  Saws  by  Weight  of  Operator,  Adjustable 
to  Size  and  Weight.  Runs  Lighter,  Saws  Faster. 

has  more  Power,  longer  and  quicker 
Stroke,  tfhan  any  other  machine.  Can 
—  make  120  strokes  to 
!  minute.  A  boy 
of  15  can  do  the 
?  work  of  2  men. 
Agents  Wanted 
S.MALES&CO. 
240  W.  2d  St. 
Cincinnati,  O. 


the 


THE  “CENTENNIAL”  FANNING  MILL. 

The  Best  Mill  in 
the  World.  It  sep¬ 
arates  Oats,  Cockle, 
and  all  foul  stuff 
from  Wheat.  Is  also 
a  perfect  cleaner  of 
Flax,  Timothy, 

1  Clover,  and  all  kinds 
'  of  seeds.  The  great 
improvement  over 
other  mills  is  that  it 
has  two  shoes.  It  is 
especially  adapted 
for  warehouse  use. 
Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular  and  Price- 
__  hist.  Liberal  dis- 
ssf  count  to  dealers. 

~  Address,  S.  FREE¬ 
MAN  &  SON,  Ra- 

ARTESIAN  WELL 
DRILLING  &  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PROSPECT- 
„  ING  MACHINERY. 
Arul  Iiow  to  nse,  is  fully  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recommended 
by  the  “  American  Agriculturist  ”  in  the  November  Number  1879; 
Page  465.  Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  worked  by  man;  horse  or 
cream  power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer  .and  very  profitable.  Can  get  good  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells.  Send  for 
illustrated  price-list  and  terms  to  Agents.  Address, 

Pler:i  Well  Excavator  Co.,  29  Eo:e  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


F«»V 


WELL  BORING, 


I.  X.  L,  SPRING  TUC  LINK 


Affords  tiie  greatest  protection  to  HORSED,  Harness, 
"  aeons.  Plows,  Mowers  nnd  Reapers.  Reliable  and  guaran¬ 
teed  as  represented.  Protect  vonr  Horse,  save  vour  monev, 
by  procuring  the  celebrated  D.  RISH  ER  <fc  CO.’S  1.  X. 
L.  Spring  Tug  Link.  Ask  your  hardware,  man  for  them,  or 
send  stamp  for  Circular  to  D.  RISBER  &  CO., 

7!)  Fourth  Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


35 S-: EISNER’S  LEVEL  TREAD  HORSE 
POWER  WITH  SPEED  REGULATOR. 


Meebners  Improved  S.iltle  Giant  Tlireslt- 
ing  Maclaine. 

"  Union”  Feed  Cutter,  circular  and  Drag  Saw  Machine,  etc., 
Send  for  Catalogue.  Heebiier  «fc  Sons, 

Lansdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 

Monarch  and  Young  America 
CORN  &  C  OB  MILLS. 

Only  Mills  made  with 
Cast, Cast-steel  Grinders. 

. Warranted  superior  to  any  in 

use  for  all  purposes.  Will  grind 
-  faster, run  easier  .andwearlong- 

cr.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Also  Corn  Shellers, Feed Cut- 
-  |iP^rMP|y'  V’  Sen(l  for  cir- 

WII I TMANUAGRIC UL^’L  CO. 
"  ^  ST.  LOTUS.  MO. 

THE  MASSILLON  PONT  MILL 

STRICTLY  PORTABLE, 


ENSILAGE. 


Supplies  a  long  felt  want.  IOO  Sold  In 
Ninety  Days. 

Every  owner  of  a  Farm  Engine  located  in  moderately 
timbered  country  can  find  profitable  employment  the 
year  round  by  purchasing  one  of  these  Mills. 

Every  owner  of  a  timbered  lot  is  interested  in  having 
one  of  these  Mills  in  his  neighborhood.  No  more  haul¬ 
ing  logs  to  mill.  All  the  waste  saved. 

Write  for  Circulars  and  Price  Lists,  and  address  of 
nearest  Agent.  [Name  this  Paper.] 


RUSSELL&CO.,  Massillon,  0. 


Ct?EfM? 

(MATER 

(BOOMER  &■  BOSCHERT 

PRESS  CO,’ 

SEND  SYRA^fc^- 

Circular 


Branch  Office,  15  Park  Row,  New  York. 


imililMtvs 

STANDARD  GRINDING  MILLS. 

FOR  STEAM,  WATER, 
WIND,  HORSE,  OR 
HAND  POWER. 
Possessing  great  capacity, 
and  warranted  durable  and 
economical. 

Send  for  new  Illustrated 
Catalogue.  Address, 

Estate  of 

EDW.  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  Conti. 

GET  THE  BEST  FARM 

GRIST  MILL. 

CASTSTEEL  GRINDING  PARTS. 
Guaranteed  More  Durable. 

TAKE  LESS  POWER  and 
DO  MORE  WORK. 

Send  lor  Catalogue. 

W.  L.  B0YEK  &  BRO. 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Mfrs.  of  the  Union  Horse-Power  and  Threshers. 


SCROLL  SAW  DESIGNS. 

Send  for  New  Catalogue.  L.  H.  RUSSELL,  Stratford,  Ct. 


Ross  Giant  &  Little  Giant 

CUTTERS. 

For  Map  asi  Large  Stoct  Raisers, 

OF  IWSW3ENSE  SIZE,  WEIGHT,  ' 
STRENGTH,  AMD  CAPACITY. 

Guaranteed  the  Best  Cutter  for  the  Business. 

Send  for  Circulars  to 

E.  W.  ROSS  &  CO., 

FULTON,  N.  Y. 

BALDWIN’S  Ensilage  Cutter. 

SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 

Only  three  Feed  Gears. 
Thoroughly  tested  during  the 
season  of  1879  aud  1880  and  proved 
a  grand  success.  Fitted  with 
Patent  Safety  Balance  Wheel.  See 
June  "So.  American  Agriculturist. 
Send  for  circular  containing  full 
description,  prices, and  testimoni¬ 
als.  C.  PIERPONT  &  CO..  Mfrs., 
New  Haven,  conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

•Slinf{ELLE5ciT  V 

Ensilage  &  Feel  Cutter. 

Best  Ensilage  and  Feed  Cutter 
in  use. 

Cuts  All  Kind*  oi  Feed. 

Strong,  Durable.  Can  be  run  by 
Wind  Power.  It.  has  no  equal. 

Send  for  Circular  and  name 
this  paper. 

DAVID  LAWTON, 

Racine,  Wis. 


SAW  MILL  FOR  THE  PEOPLE, 

ri  IS  patent  portable  Mulay  Saw  Mill  is  adapted 
_L  to  any  locality,  will  saw  any  kind  of  Ic^b, 
and  will  do  as  much  work  (power  and  hands  be¬ 
ing  considered)  as  the  best  Circular  Mills.  Its 
frame,  head-blocks,  and  working  parts 
£  are  of  the  most  substantial  and  perma¬ 
nent  kind,  being  made  entirely  of  iron 
and  steel.  It  is  usually  set  up  and 
started  in  from  one  to  two  days  time. 
It  is  generally  driven  by  threshing  en- 

_  gines  of  not  exceeding  teu  horse  power. 

It  cuts  from  2000  to  4000  feet  of  inch  lumber  per 
day.  The  Mill  and  Engine  may  conveniently  be 
operated  by  two  men.  Send  for  circular. 

INDIANAPOLIS  IND.  CHANDLER  &  TAYLOR, 


FEEDMILL 

All  Iron  but  the  Hopper. 

Cheap,  Effective,  &  Durable . 

JAN  BE  RUN  BY  ANY 
POWER. 

Capacity  from  6  to  30  bush¬ 
els  per  hour,  according  to 
size.  Send  for  Catalogue 
“  A  ”  and  prices. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill. 

M omit "CUyFeed  Mill. 

OUR  LATEST  INVENTION. 

The  most  rapid  grinder  ever 
made.  We  make  the  only  Corn  and 
Cob  Mill  with  Cast  Cast-Steel 
Grinders.  If  we  fail  to  furnish 
proof,  will  give  you  a  Mill.  10 
different  styles  and  sizes.  The  only 
Mill  that  sifts  the  Meal.  We  also 
make  the 

Celebrated  Big  Giant. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 

J.  A.  FIELD  X  CO.,  St.  I.oiiis,  Mo. 
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FOR  1882  IS  AN  ELEGANT  BOOK  OF  150  PAGES,  a  COLORED  FRONTISPIECE  OF 
FLOWERS,  and  1000  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  CHOICEST  FLOWERS,  PLANTS  and  VEGE¬ 
TABLES,  and  DIRECTIONS  FOR  GROWING.  It  is  handsome  enough  for  the  Center  Table  or  a  Holiday 
Present.  Send  on  your  Name  and  Post  Office  address,  with  10  Cents,  and  I  will  send  you  a  copy,  postage  paid.  This  is  not 
a  quarter  of  its  cost.  I  publish  both  an  English  and  a  German  Edition.  Paper  and  Printing  and  matter  are  not  surpassed 
for  excellence  by  anything  in  the  country,  and  the  Illustrations  are  in  the  highest  style  of  art. 

VICK’S  SEEDS  ARE  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD.  The  FLORAL  GUIDE  will  tell  you  how 
to  get  and  grow  them. 

VICK’S  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE  GARDEN,  175  Pages,  six  Colored  Plates,  and  500  Engravings. 
For  50  Cents  in  paper  covers ;  $1.00  in  elegant  cloth.  In  German  or  English. 

VICK’S  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE— 32  Pages,  a  Colored  Plate  in  every  number  and 
many  line  Engravings.  Price  $1.25  a  year :  Five  Copies  for  $5.00.  Specimen  numbers  sent  for  10  Cents  ;  3  trial  copies  for 
25  Cents.  Address,  JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

-YGrlCrsTTS  ! 
THE  SEASON. 

A  true  Story,  wild  and  sad,  by  the 
a  noted  author  and  poet,  Joaquin  Mil- 
[I  ler.  This  book,  filled  with  romance 
}l  and'  adventure,  is  fascinating  as 
"  a  novel,  and  pronounced  by  all  to  be 

The  Greatest  Indian  Story  of  the  Age. 

Agents  Wanted  in  every  Town  to  sell  this  work.  Send 
for  circulars  and  see  our  extra  inducements.  Address 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Get  tli©  Standard. 

/pt  Trim  WEBSTER’S  UNABRIDGED, 
containing  118,000  Words, 
3000  Engravings,  and  a  New 
Biographical  Dictionary. 

Standard  in  the  Gov't  Printing 
-ft-  _B.il.  JO  Office, — 32,000  copies  in  Public 
v  Schools, — sale  20  times  as  large 
as  the  sale  of  any  other. 

TTfeTTN Pt ray  aid  in  a  Family,  in  helping  its 
JuP JMK9  JL  members  to  become  intelligent. 

Best  aid  for  TEACHERS  and 
SCHOLARS,  in  SCHOOLS. 
Published  by  G.  &C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 

GRATEFUL  -  COMFORTING . 

EPPS’  COCOA 

BREAKFAST. 

;  ‘  TQ Y  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern 
-D  the  operations  of  digestion  amd  nutrition,  ana  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavored  beverage  which  m;\y  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet 
that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong 
enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  are  floating  around  ns,  ready  to  attack  wherever 
there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by 
keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly 
nourished  frame.” — Civil  Service  Gazette.  Made  simply  with 
boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  in  tins  (only  %-lb  and  lb),  labeled 
JAMES  EPPS  &  CO., Homoeopathic  Chemists, London, Eng. 
New  York  and  Chicago:  Smith  &  Vanderbeek. 

SOMETHING  NEW  FOR  AGENTS. 

D  ft  WTDT  PCI  Throuigli  our 
UlllflJDijJbD  Country. 

A  new,  fascinating,  and  exceedingly  instrnctive  Geo¬ 
graphical  Game,  that  entertains  both  old  and  young. 

Agents  Wanted,  Ladies  or  Gentlemen, 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  orders  for  Christmas  Delivery, 
send  for  description  aud  liberal  terms.  Address 

AMERICAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Hartford,  Ct. 


COLUMBIA 


A  Book  of  Rare  Originality,  entitled 

PRACTICAL  g  IFE 

The  great  problem  solved.  The  individual  carefully  con- 
eidered  from  the  age  of  responsibility  up  to  maturity, in  rc« 
gard  to  Education,  Home,  Society,  Etiquette, 
Amusements,  Dress,  Love,  Marriage.  Busi¬ 
ness,  &c.  ,  How  Bread- Eaters  are  to  be  Bread-Winners . 
The  volume  abounds  in  striking  thoughts, rare  information 
and  intense  common-sense.  Full-page  colored  plates— each 
ONE  A  GEM.  Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

Send  for  circular,  nil  1  description,  terms.  &c..  address, 

J.  C.  McGURDY  CO.,  Philadelphia  Fa. 


FOR  ONE  DOLLAR- BYMAIL  15  CENTS  EXTRA. 

xff  <0-C IVVI <vvlA  Olio  tcAAc  to'UC- 


SOLD  BY OPTICI ANS&-T0Y  DEALERS-WHOLESALE  DEPOT: 


BICYCLE. 

The  Bicycle,  as  a  permanent, 
practical  road-vehicle,  is  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  fact,  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  in  daily  use  are  constantly 
increasing  In  numbers.  It  com¬ 
bines  speed  and  endurance  that 
no  horse  can  equal,  and  for  plea¬ 
sure  or  health  is  far  superior  to 
any  other  out-door  sport.  The 
art  of  riding  is  easily  acquired, 
and  the  exercise  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  means  of  renewing 
health  and  strength,  as  it  brings 
into  action  almost  every  muscle 
of  the  bods-.  Send  3c.  stamp  for 
24-page  illustrated  catalogue, 
containing  price-lists  and  full 
information. 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  GO., 
No.  597  Washington  St,, 
Boston,  Mass. 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT. 

S  E  T  I  Tr('atisc  °n  improved  methods.  Tables,  yields, 
e?  is  a*  E*  prices,  profits,  and  general  statistics. 

®  EL  I  AMOS  STOUFFJER,  Chambersbim*;,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED  for  MARY  CLEMMEE’S 
“  Ten  Years  In  Washington,”  including  a  history  of 

LIFE  AND  DEATH  OF  GARFIELD. 

It  portrays  the  “ inner  txje ,  ’  wonders,  marvels,  mysteries, 
secret  doings,  etc.,  of  the  Capital,  “as  a  luoman  sees  them," 
gives  sketches  of  ThcXadics  of  the  White  House,  and  is 
the  best  selling  book  out.  It  includes  48  Jine  illustrations  with 
portraits  of  President  and  Mrs.  Garfield,  Send  for  circulars, 
with  Extra  Terms  to  Agents.  A  grand  chance  to  make  money. 
Address,  The  Hartford  Publishing  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


w 


DO  YOUR  OWH  PRIHTIHB 

Presses  and  outfits  from  $3  to  $500 
Over  2,000  styles  of  type.  Catalogue  and 
reduced  price  list  free. 

H.  HOOTER,  Pliila.,  Piu 


Wonderful  Invention 

roa 

HEATING  ROOMS 
Of  Any  Size  Quickly  !  Always  Ready  I 
No  Fires  to  Build! 

No  Ashes  !  No  Smoke  ! 

No  Bad  Odor  !  No  Dirt ! 

No  Chimney  Flue  Needed. 

ABSOLUTELY  SAFE. 

THE  SIR  WILLIAM 

AND 

MAYFLOWER, 

are  the  two  leading  Oil  Stoves  aud  Heat¬ 
ers  in  use.  Easily  changed  to  a  Cook 
Stove.  Also  Students  and  other  Styles 
of  Oil  Lamps,  at  loweBt  prices. 

3®”  Send  for  a  Circular. 

HUFF  &  BRANIARD, 

224  Gth  Avenue  New  York. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

THE 

MADAME  GRISWOLD 

Patent  Skirt-Supporting-  Corsets. 
Dress-makers  delight  in 
[fitting  over  them.  Every  lady 
|who  desires  Health,  Comfort, 
and  Elegance  of  form,  should 
wear  these  corsets.  They  are 
unequalled,  and  beingmadet 
in  various  styles  and  lengths 
are  adapted  to  all  forms.  Phy¬ 
sicians  Moldy  endorse  them. 

Shoulder-Brace  Corsets  for 
Misses  or  any  who  are  round- 
shouldered,  and  Abdominal 
Corsets  with  Band  for  stout 
ladies  a  specialty.  Ladies  in 
attendance  to  show  and  fit  the  corsets.  Prices  $t.50  and  up¬ 
ward.  Corsets  made  to  order  on  short  notice.  Sold  only  by 
lady  agents,  and  at 

MADAME  GRISWOLD  &  CD’S 

CORSET  PARLORS, 

923  Broadway,  Corner  21st  Street,  New  York. 
25f~LADY  SOLICITORS  WANTED. 


AGENTS!  BOOK.  AGENTS! 

SUNLIGHT  and  SHADOW 

John  B.  Gough^im 

This  is  the  best  book  to  make  money  on  ever  offered  to  you. 

It  is  the  fastest  selling  book  ever  published.  For  Pathos,  Spicy 
Humor,  and  Thrilling  Interest  it  is  without  a  peer.  Ministers 
say  “  God  Speed  it."  Everyone  laughs  and  crys  over  it. 
Tens  of  Thousands  are  now  waiting  for  it.  Itiathe“&oowiin<jrH 
book  for  Agents.  0^u45tl»  thousand  in  press.  1000  Agents 
wanted,  men  and  women.  Now  is  the  harvest  time.  Exclusive 
Territory ,  and  Special  Terms  given,  (Ur*  Send  for  Circulars  to 
A.  I>.  WORTHINGTON  «fc  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

T^TT>  Q  rp  CATALOGUE,  just  issued  by  ESTES  & 
X  XXX IO  X  laURIAT,  301-305  Washington  Street  “  op- 
OLD  posite  old  South,”  Boston.  Illustrated, 
tt  Standard,  and  Rare  Books  at  very  low 
vl  Ik  prices.  Free  to  any  address.  Send  postal. 

Farmers  are  MakingMANNING’S 

825  to  850  per  week  selling0  «*"*i*mi  VI  KJ 

ILLUSTRATED  STOCK  BOOK. 

Over  1,000  PAGES,  and  400  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

If  you  want  profitable  work,  send  at  once  for  particulars. 
C.  It.  BLACKALL  &  CO.,  25  Great  Jones  St.,  New  York. 


L 


E.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY. 
•  Importer  of  Aunatto  and  Dairy  Coloring. 


100  Popular  Songs,  words  and  music,  30  cts.  100 
Comic  Songs,  words  and  music,  30  cts.  100  Sentimental 
Songs,  words  and  music,  30  cts.  1 00  Old  Favorite  Songs, 
words  and  music,  30  cts.  100  Opera  songs,  words  and 
music.  30  cts.  100  Home  Songs,  words  and  music.  30 
cts.  100  Irish  Songs,  words  and  music,  30  cts.  100 
Ethiopian  Songs,  words  and  music,  30  cts.  100  Scutch 
Sougs,  words  and  music,  30  cts.  Any  four  of  the  above 
lots  for  One  Dollar.  All  of  the  above  for  Two  Dollars.  The 
above  comprises  nearly  all  of  the  most  popular  music  ever 
published  and  is  the  Dost  bargain  ever  offered.  Order  at 
once.  Postage  Stamps  taken.  Pianoettes,  Violins,  Guitars, 
and  Musical  Instruments  at  low  prices. 

World  Mannf.  Co.,  122  Nassau  St.,  New  York, 

~  PATENTS. 

W.  LI.  DOOLITTLE, 

(Late  Ass’t  Commissioner  of  Patents). 

Attorney  at  Law  and  Solicitor  of  Patents. 

No.  916  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


EX-SOLDIERS 


and  their  HEIRS 

should  all  send  for  sample 
copy  of  that  wonderful 
paper,  The  World  &  Soldier,  published  at  Washington, 
D.  C.  It  contains  Stories  of  the  War,  Camp  Life,  Scenes 
from  ttie  Battlefield ,  aud  t  thousand  things  of  interest  to  our 
country’s  defenders.  It  is  the  great  soldier's  paper.  It  con¬ 
tains  all  the  Laws  and  Instructions  relating  to  Pensions  and 
Bounty's  for  soldiers  aud  their  heirs.  Every  ex-soldler 
should  enroll  his  name  under  the  World  «fe  Soldier 
banner  at  once.  Eight  pages,  forty  columns,  weekly,  8i 
'  *  Address 


a  year.  Sample  free.  Ad 

WORLD  &  SOLDIER,  BoxE 


8,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WANTED  County 

in  the  United  States  and  Canadas 
to  take  the  exclusive  control  of  territory 
for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated  FQLLETJo 
LAMP  TIP  pronounced  tho  greatest  in¬ 
vention  of  this  century.  A  necessity 
to  every  Oil  Lump.  Saves  trim¬ 
ming  the  wick.  Positively  pre¬ 
vents  smoking  or  flickering.  All 
smell  from  oil  obviated,  and  doubles 
the  light,  fits  any  Lump.  Sells  at 
Bight.  Agents  can  realize  handsome  and 
6teady  incomes.  A  sample  Tip  supplied 
to  Agents  l>y  mail  for  15  cents,  currency 
or  stamps.  Address  immediately  for  cir¬ 
culars,  terms  and  territory, 
.FOLLETT  LAMP  TIP  CO., 

3  Park  Bow,  New  York  City. 


u 


ROBBINS  FAMILY,  WASHER 

is  self-operating,  requires  no  rubbing  or 
other  labor,  does  not  wear  or  yellow  the 
clothes,  and  works  in  any  boiler  or  wash  pot. 
Sent  prepaid  to  any  Railroad  Express  Office 
east  of  Rocky  mountains  on  receipt  of  $3.50. 
Good  Agents  wanted,  male  and  female. 
Send  for  illustrated  circular,  testi¬ 
monials,  references.  &c.,  to 

BISSELL  M’F’G  CO., 

50  Barclay  St.,  New  York,  N. 
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Rev,  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D. 
a.  A.  II.  Stephens, 
and  others 
recommend 
them. 

any 

position 

Send  for  circular  t 

FOLDINGCHAIR  CO,  New  Haven  ComH™ 

.  THE  LIGHT  RUNNING 

$$  Iadm  Sewing  Machine 

Is  a  solid,  Reliable  Machine  of  Latest  Style— superior  to 
most  now  offered.  Endorsed  by  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist,  etc.  Liberal  discounts  and  sole  right  to  Agents. 

MADISON  MACHINE  CO., 

406  dfc  408  Broadway,  N«  V. 

Health  Undergarments 
for  ladies  k  Children. 

The  Combined  (Vest  and 
Drawers  in  one)  made  in  all 
weights,  of  Merino  and 
Cashmere.  Cliemilettes, 
Emancipation,  Dress  Re¬ 
form  and  Comfort  Waists. 

Corded  Waists  a  specialty. 

Latest  improvements  in 
Hygienic  Undergarments, 

Braces  and  Abdominal  Sup¬ 
porters.  Illustrated  Pam- 

MRS.  A.  FLETCHEli  &  CO.,  '6  East  14th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


r  Ifjyou  uiani  to  kiv 
Clothing  for  Men  orBcys 
oitlier  ready-made  or  made 
|  to  order,  do  not  fall  to 
send,  for  our  Catalogue 


CIDER 


or  prevent 
Secondary 

FERMENTA- 

TION. 


TO  KEEP 
IT 

SWEET  _ 

USE 

IMPROVED  PRESERVING  POWDER 

It  does  not  impair  the  taste  or  flavor,  is  thoroughly 
reliable  and  absolutely  harmless  to  the  human  system. 

Send  35  cts.  for  a  sample,  forwarded  free:  sufheient  for 
40  gallons.  One  pound,  sufficient  for  8  Bbls.,  $1.50,  re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  charges,  or  $1.80  by  mail,  prepaid.  Price 
lower  in  larger  quantities. 

W.  ZINSSER  &  CO.,  197  William  St.,  New  York. 


HOLLY  and  DEMAS 

BRACKET  SAWS 

CMldren?s  Educators  and  Money-Makers. 
Nolly  BracketSaw  $3,  DemasBracketSaw  and  Lathe  $8. 

We  guarantee  either  of  these  machines  to  give  better 
satisfaction  than  anything  heretofore  offered.  Boys  can 
make  more  money  than  anything  else  they  can  work  at. 

One  Thousand  Dollars 

In  prizes,  ranging  from  $25  to  $250,  are  offered  for  the 
finest  work  on  either  machine.  Prizes  are  so  arranged 
that  the  beginner  has  just  as  good  a  chance  as  the  ex¬ 
pert.  We  make  a  special  offer  whereby  any  boy  can  get  a 


BracketSaw 


With  one  of  these  machines  he  becomes  independent, 
can  earn  what  spending  money  he  requires,  and  in  many 
instances  establishes  Himself  in  a  profitable  business. 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Manual  of  Sorrento 
and  Inlaid  work,  address,  with  3  cent  stamp, 

A.  H.  SH3FMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  Scientific  American  says  :  “  The  Herald 

4>i'  Health  contains  more  sensiltle 
articles  than  any  otlter  magazine 
that  comes  to  our  samctiom.” 

The  Herald  of  Health 

For  1882. 

Nov.  ami  Dec.  Nos.  Free  to  New  Subscribers 
who  send  in  their  names  Now. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  articles : 

Hygienic  Treatment  of  Consumption. 
Diseases  of  the  School  Room. 

Feeding  the  Brain. 

Digestion  and  Indigestion,  with  Practical 
Hints  on. 

Twelve  Precautions  Against  Diphtheria. 
How  Women  May  Become  Healthy. 
Malaria,  Its  Cures  and  Prevention. 

Weak  Backs,  and  Simple  Remedies. 
Lameness  of  the  Sides,  Sprains,  etc. 

The  Hygiene  of  Wells  and  Well  Water. 
Sanitary  Marriage  and  Parentage. 

How  to  Keep  Children  Robust. 

Catarrh,  Sore  Throat,  Weak  Eyes,  Weak 
Lungs. 

How  to  Train  Feeble  Children,  etc.,  etc. 

This  Journal  is  for  the  people,  and  saves  them  every  year 
many  times  its  cost  in  doctor’s  bills,  pain,  ill  health,  and 
helps  every  one  to  live  up  to  his  best,  enjoy  life  and 
prolong  it  to  old  age.  rear  and  train  beautiful  and  healthy 
children.  It  has  received  the  highest  endorsement  from  ! 
the  very  best  sources. 

$1.00  a  'S’ear.  Samples  10  Cents. 

THE  BEST  PREMIUM  YET. 
THE  BEST  PREMIUM  YET. 
THE  BEST  PREMIUM  YET. 

Every  subscriber  sending  $1.00  and  10  cents  for  postage, 
shall  receive  free  a  new  book  of  over  200  pages,  by  Mbs. 
Bertha  Myek,  entitled 

How  to  Govern  Children. 

This  work  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  ever  written,  and 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  any  parent.  Worth  $1.00. 

Also  just  out: 

Hygiene  of  the  Brain  and 
Cure  of  Nervousness. 

By  M.  L.  HOLBROOK,  M.  D. 

“Get  this  book  unci  read  it,  lor 
it  abounds  in  practical,  valuable 
know  ledge.” — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

1MI51  I.  <’«.\T,U.^S: 

How  the  Nerves  Act. 

Has  Nervous  Activity  any  Limit  ? 
Nervous  Exhaustion. 

How  to  Cure  Nervousness. 

The  Cure  of  Nervousness  ( Continued ). 
Food  in  Nervous  Disorders. 

Fifty  Important  Questions  Answered. 
What  our  Thinkers  and  Scientists  Say. 
Nervousness  In  Girls.  On  Headaches, 
testing  the  Brain.  Hunting  as  a  Remedy. 
Mental  Hygiene  for  Farmers. 

Recreation  in  a  Work  Shop,  etc.,  etc. 

Price,  by  mail,  $  1 .50. 

This  book  and  the  Herald  of  Health  for  $2.00,  without  pre¬ 
miums  :  with  premium,  $2.10. 

CLUBBING.— We  will  send  The  Herald  qf  Health 
for  one  year  and  any  $1  magazine,  both  post-paid,  for  $4.25. 
The  list  includes  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Harper's  Monthly, 
Scribner's,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper's  Bazaar.  Add  10 
cents  for  Premium. 

The  Herald  of  Hf.alth  will  bo  sent  for  one  year,  with 
St.  Nicholas— $3— for  $3.40 ;  with  Demorest’s  Monthly— $3— 
for  $3.25;  with  the  Fnrenological  Journal-$2-for  $2.50; 
with  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune— S3— for  $2.50,  with 
any  $1.50  Monthly  for  ?2J0,  wtth  the  Boston  Journal  of 
Chemistry— $1— for  $1.75— Herald  of  Health  and  any  $1.50 
Monthly  for  $JU0.  Add  10  cents  for  Premium. 

Catalogues  of  Scientific  and  ot*«r  Books  free. 

M.  L.  HOLBROOK, 

13  &  15  Laisrhf  g«.,  New  Vork. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  ice  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  leant  of  space  elsewhere. 


In  justice  to  the  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  Dave  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  otic  or  more  of  the  back: 
numbers  containing  what  is  wanted. 

Hack  numbers  of  the  64  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing-  desired  articles,  or 
those  referred  to  in  the  44  Basket”  or 
elsewhere,  can  usually  be  sent  post-paid 
for  15  cts.  each,  or  $1.50  per  volume. 


Terms  to  New  South  Wales,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  "Europe,  etc.— To  several  in¬ 
quirers.  Under  the  latest  revision  of  the  Postal  Union 
Regulations  the  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
(either  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
prepaid  through,  will  be  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to 
all  others  embraced  in  the  General  Postal  Union.  The 
simplest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  London,  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  These  can  be  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  a 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rates  (postage  included),  see  pages  542  and. 
550,  and  reckon  the  shilling  sterling  at  22  cents. 

Good  Directory  for  Things  Wanted.  Many 
thousand  letters  come  to  the  Editors  every  year  (some 
with  and  some  without  “  return  postage  ”),  asking  where 
they  can  obtain  from  trustworthy  parties,  implements, 
animals,  poultry,  seeds,  plants,  fertilizers,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  things,  all  of  which  questions  we  try  to 
answer  when  we  can.  But  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  let¬ 
ters,  and  much  valuable  time  of  both  writers  and  corre¬ 
spondents,  would  be  saved,  if  the  inquirers  would  take 
the  little  trouble  required  to  just  look  through  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns,  where  usually,  in.  one  number  or  another, 
several  parties  announce  the  very  things  asked  about. 
We  try  to  keep  out  all  parties  not  trustworthy.  If  any 
mistake  occurs,  after  all  possible  care,  we  can  only  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  having  been  deceived,  for  we  do  not  admit 
any  advertisers  whom  ice  would  not  ourselves  patronize 
when  wanting  the  things  they  offer.  (The  Editors 
have  the  “veto  power”  over  any  and  every  advertise¬ 
ment  proposed  for  these  columns.)  It  will  always 
pay  to  read  through  the  business  columns  to  see  what  is 
offered  and  by  whom,  and  useful  hints  are  often  derived 
from  reading  what  others  say  and  how  they  say  it.  New 
ideas  are  thus  started  up  in  one’s  own  mhiA.— When  corre¬ 
sponding  with  any  of  our  advertisers ,  or  sending  for 
catalogues ,  etc.,  it  is  well  to  state  that  you  are  a  reader 
of  this  Journal.  They  will  know  what  we  expect ,  and 
what  you  expect  of  them,  as  to  prompt  and  fair  treatment. 

What  Reading  Boes.-An  Illustration. 

— We  seldom  give  space  to  printing  the  letters  from  our 
readers  that  refer  to  the  good  work  done  by  this  Journal, 
many  thousands  of  which  have  been  received,  and  which, 
are  both  gratifying  and  stimulating  to  the  Editors.  We 
will  transgress  on  our  rule,  and  give  an  extract  from 
one,  F.  J.  Baxter,  Esq.,  attorney  at  law,  Braxton  Court 
House,  W.  Va.,  who  has  been  a  reader  during  8  or  10 
years  past.  Writing  recently,  he  says  that  while  travelling 
through  the  wilderness  portion  of  the  State,  he  was 
overtaken  by  nightfall,  and  so  sparse  were  the  inhab¬ 
itants  that  he  had  to  go  a  mile  trom  the  road  to  find  a 
farm-house  where  he  could  put  up  for  the  night.  The  place 
was  rough,  hut  everything  in-door  and  ont-door  seemed 
to  be  so  arranged  for  convenience,  and  the.  people  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  so  well  informed  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  country  life,  and  so  different  from  what  he  observed 
in  fhe  vicinity,  that  he  could  but  speak  of  it,  expressing 
his  surprise.  His  host,  in  explanation,  stated  that  for 
25  years  he  had  been  a  reader  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  and  spoke  strongly  of  what  it  had  done  for 
himself  and  family.  “  I  saw  around  him  the  practical 
benefit  of  many  of  the  hints  and  suggestions  of  the 
paper  of  which  he  has  been  so  devout  a  reader  I  was 
more  than  ever  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  a  paper  of  such  excellence  must  do  a  great  deal 
to  improve  and  make  happier  the  homes  of  thousands  of 
people.  I  expect  to  read  it  myself  as  long  as  I  live  (law¬ 
yer  as  I  am),  and  shall  take  every  opportunity  tc  encour¬ 
age  its  circulation.  . 
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Frost— Posts— Stone  Walls. 

On  dry  soils,  fence  posts  and  stone  walls  are 
little  disturbed  in  winter.  A  soil  freed  from  all 
water  that  will  drain  out  of  it,  expands  but  little, 
and  room  for  this  expansion  is  supplied  by  the  in¬ 
terstices  between  the  particles.  But  if  the  soil  is 
saturated  with  water,  this  expands  about  an  eighth 
of  its  bulb.  If  wet  soil  around  a  fence-post  freezes 
8  inches  deep,  it  will  expand  upward  1  inch,  lifting 
the  post  that  much  up  from  the  unfrozen  soil  be¬ 
low,  and  it  will  seldom  settle  back  when  the  top 
ground  thaws  out.  Freezing  16  inches  deep, 
will  raise  the  post  2  inches.  Every  successive 
freezing  and  thawing  continues  lifting  the  post  un¬ 
til  the  fence  sags  or  falls  over.  (In  a  similar  -way 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  breaks  and  tears 
the  roots  of  growing  plants.  Two  or  three  light 
freezings  are  worse  than  one  deep  one.  A  mantle 
of  6now  saves  this  winter  killing,  by  preventing 
successive  freezings  and  tearings.  Winter  crops — 
as  wheat,  grass,  etc. — will  endure  the  severest  cold, 
if  it  be  only  one  steady  freeze,  and  the  injury  is  far 
less  on  naturally  dry,  or  on  drained  soils). 

Stone  walls  are  thrown  out  of  order,  not  by  the 
uniform  freezing  of  the  whole  6oil  under  them,  but 
by  the  unequal  freezing  and  expansion  of  different 
parts  of  the  soil  around  and  under  them,  and  the 
quicker  thawing  and  settling  of  those  portions  most 
exposed  to  warmth  of  the  sun.  A  ditch,  or  deep 
furrow,  along  one  or  both  sides  of  a  wall,  to  drain 
oil  the  saturating  water,  will  prevent  sufficient  ex¬ 
pansion  and  contraction  of  the  dry  soil  to  dis¬ 
turb  it.  A  like  result  may  be  obtained  by  drain¬ 
ing  the  soil  in  which  fence  posts  stand.  Where 
this  is  impracticable,  the  only  remedy  is  to  drive 
the  posts  down  each  spring  as  much  as  they  have 
been  drawn  up.  On  this  account  sharpened,  or 
tapering,  or  rounded  bottom  posts  are  much 
preferable  to  those  cut  square  off  on  the  lower 
ends,  as  these  partly  scrape  off  the  side  soil,  filling 
the  6pace  below  when  driven  down  after  lifting. 


Pork,  Hams,  and  Bacon. 

Several  who  have  had  no  experience  ask  about 
the  preservation  of  pork,  hams,  etc.  One  precau¬ 
tion  should  always  be  observed  :  the  carcass  must 
not  be  cut  up  until  it  is  thoroughly  cool.  In  most 
cases  the  hams  and  shoulders  are  smoked,  and  the 
rest  put  in  pickle  as  salt  pork,  or  the  thin  parts  of 
the  sides  are  also  smoked,  salting  down  only  the 
thick  back  pieces.  The  pork  being  cut  into  pieces 
of  convenient  size,  a  layer  of  salt  is  put  upon  the 
bottom  of  a  barrel,  and  the  pieces  packed  edge¬ 
wise,  scattering  over  and  around  them  salt  at  the 
rate  of  eight  lbs.  to  every  100  lbs.  of  pork,  placing 
an  abundance  upon  the  top  layer.  Pure  water  is 
then  poured  in  to  fill  all  the  spaces  and  thoroughly 
cover  the  whole.  If  need-be,  weights  must  be  used 
to  keep  the  meat  below  the  surface.  Hams  and 
other  parts  to  be  smoked,  may  be  salted  by  putting 
them  in  a  pickle  or  dry  salted.  Various  recipes  are 
given  for  a  pickle  for  hams  ;  the  following  is  a 
good  one.  For  every  100  lbs.,  take  7  lbs.  pure  salt, 
3  pints  of  molasses  (or  2  lbs.  brown  sugar),  4  oz. 
saltpeter,  and  6  gallons  of  water,  or  enough  to  dis¬ 
solve.  Heat  to  boiling,  skim,  and  when  quite  cold, 
pour  over  the  hams,  etc.,  packed  in  a  tub  or  barrel. 
The  meat  should  remain  in  pickle  one  to  two 
months,  according  to  thickness ;  four  to  six  weeks 
for  shoulders  and  side  pieces  and  two  months  for 
hams,  when  they  are  taken  out  and  hung  in  the 
smoke  house.  Dry  salting  is  sometimes  more  con¬ 
venient;  we  have  followed  both  methods  with 
equal  success.  Mix  thoroughly  12  lbs.  fine  salt 
with  2  quarts  of  molasses  and  8  oz.  powdered  salt¬ 
peter.  The  hams,  etc.,  are  to  be  rubbed  well  with 
this,  and  laid  skin  side  down  on  a  platform  arranged 
to  catch  any  drip  that  may  come  from  them  ;  the 
rubbing  is  to  be  repeated  at  the  end  of  a  week,  ap¬ 
plying  it  three  times,  and  then  smoke.  The  only 
use  of  saltpeter  in  cither  case,  is  to  give  the  meat  a 
red  color,  it  is  not  necessary  to  its  preservation. 
Weh  ive  given  a  number  of  plans  for  smoke  houses; 
the  chief  point  to  be  observed  is  to  have  the  smoke 
sufficiently  cooled  before  it  reaches  the  meat.  The 


meat  should  be  smoked  from  10  to  20  days  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  smoke ;  the  slower  it  goes 
on  the  better  will  the  smoke  penetrate  the  meat. 
Corn  cobs  are  often  used  for  producing  smoke,  but 
any  hard  wood,  such  as  hickory,  oak,  or  maple, 
will  answer.  The  meats  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  smoke  house,  or  they  may  be  packed  in  dry 
oats  or  in  ashes,  to  keep  them  from  the  flies  ;  when 
packed  in  ashes,  it  will-  be  better  to  first  wrap  in 
old  cloth  or  paper.  They  are  sometimes  covered 
with  bagging,  which  is  made  impervious  to  in¬ 
sects  by  one  or  more  coats  of  thick  lime  wash. 


Implements— 20  to  50  per  cent  Loss. 

Wagons,  plows,  harrows,  rakes,  in  short  any  im¬ 
plement  that  with  good  usage  and  protection  will 
last  eight  years,  will  become  weak  and  defective, 
and  generally  useless  if  exposed  during  four  years 
to  dews,  rain,  and  sun.  It  can  not  be  otherwise. 
Dew  is  very  destructive  to  all  wood ;  and  sun 
cracks  admit  rain  and  moisture  to  the  interior 
fibres,  to  work  injury  there.  To  leave  implements 
thus  exposed  is  a  direct  loss  of  50  per  cent,  a  heavy 
tax.  But,  to  state  it  mildly,  an  implement  which, 
left  unprotected,  would  last  say  five  years,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  last  six  years  if  always  kept  dry  and  in 
the  shade,  when  not  in  actual  use.  This  will  save 
one-fifth  of  its  efficiency,  or  20  per  cent,  A  few 
boards,  or  a  straw  cover,  and  attention  to  having 
implements  always  put  under,  is  far  more  profitable 
than  to  “work  out”  the  20  per  cent  to  buy  new  ones. 

Woodwork  that  must  be  left  exposed,  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  a  frequent  application  of 
paint,  or  simply  a  coat  of  painting  oil,  and  filling 
up  all  sun  cracks  as  soon  as  formed,  with  such 
oil.  The  use  of  crude  petroleum  tends  to  the 
preservation  of  wood,  and  may  be  applied  to  all 
unpainted  woodwork  of  implements. — Metal  sur¬ 
faces  are  saved  from  rust  by  a  thin  coat  of  lard 
which  has  been  melted  with  resin  (rosin)— the  size 
of  a  blackwalnut  to  a  pint  of  lard  more  or  less. 
This  forms  a  sort  of  varnish  that  sheds  water  and 
dew. — Table  knives  and  forks,  and  other  steel  ar¬ 
ticles  to  be  laid  away,  if  rubbed  with  the  slightest 
film  of  this  lard-resin  mixture,  will  keep  bright  for 
a  long  time.  It  is  easily  removed  when  desired. 


About  Potatoes.— Expensive  Food. 

It  is  estimated  that  New  York  City  alone  daily 
consumes  20,000  bushels  of  potatoes ;  or  one  bushel 
to  each  75  or  80  of  the  resident  and  transient  popu¬ 
lation  ;  or  4i  bushels  each  per  annum.  The  whole¬ 
sale  price  now  (Nov.  3)  by  the  car  or  boat  load  is 
$2.50  to  $3.00  per  barrel,  or  fully  $1  per  bushel,  and 
the  retail  price  considerably  higher.  Shrewd  deal¬ 
ers  and  speculators  have  for  some  time  past  been 
buying  up  all  available  supplies  in  many  localities. 
It  was  reported  that  Baltimore  speculators  bought 
in  Western  New  York  250,000  bushels  in  one  day, 
and  a  million  bushels  during  the  third  week  in 
October,  to  ship  West.  Ordinarily,  the  greater 
weight  of  potatoes  for  the  same  money  value,  and 
the  frost  embargo  for  at  least  three  winter  months, 
prevent  the  transfer  of  potatoes  from  regions  of 
plenty  to  those  of  scarcity,  as  is  done  with  grain  ; 
but  active  transportation  over  long  distances  is 
now  going  on. 

In  the  belt  embracing  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Kentucky,  and  westward  through  Missouri,  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  Southern  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  the  potato 
crop  will  be  less  than  half  an  average.  In  portions 
of  New  England,  and  in  some  parts  of  Northern 
New  York,  and  in  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  there 
has  been  a  fair  yield. — Our  correspondence  from 
the  whole  country  indicates  a  total  crop  of  not  over 
60  per  cent  of  an  average.  The  Agricultural  Bu¬ 
reau  estimates  a  two-thirds  crop.  It  may  possibly 
come  up  to  that  if  we  take  in  the  early  potatoes, 
which  were  very  good,  and  allow  for  the  superior 
later  crop  in  a  few  places. 

Potatoes  Always  an  Expensive  Food, 

That  is  to  say,  comparatively.  A  bushel  of  po¬ 
tatoes  (60  lbs.)  contains  nearly  50  lbs.  of  water  and 
only  about  10  lbs.  of  solid  nutriment,  which  is 


mainly  starch.  At  present  wholesale  prices  here 
this  is  nearly  10  cents  a  pound  for  the  food  they 
yield.  Fair  wheat  flour,  at  $8  a  barrel,  is  only  4 
cents  a  pound.  Corn  at  80  cents  a  bushel  (56  lbs.) 
has  nearly  50  lbs.  of  nutriment,  costing  less  than 
2  cents  per  lb.  Taking  the  country  altogether,  and 
the  prices  of  potatoes,  corn,  wheat,  etc.,  high  and 
low,  from  year  to  year,  the  average  nutritious 
food  obtained  in  the  form  of  potatoes  costs  4  to  5 
times  as  much  as  it  does  in  the  consumption  of 
corn  or  beans,  and  2 i  to  4  times  as  much  as  in  the 
form  of  wheat  flour,  or  oatmeal,  beans,  rice,  etc. 
Recognizing  these  facts,  in  1861  the  American 
Agriculturist  offered  money  prizes  for  the  best 
methods,  accompanied  by  samples,  of  preparing 
corn  meai  economically  and  palatably,  in  the  form 
of  corn  bread,  corn  cakes,  etc.  Hundreds  of  reci¬ 
pes,  with  samples— over  6,000  lbs.  in  all— came  in. 
One  hundred  of  the  recipes  or  methods  will  be 
found  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  January, 
February,  and  March,  1862,  (Vol.  XXI). 


Successful  Bee-Keeping. 

In  his  Bee  Notes,  Mr.  Root  says  that  he  does  not 
like  to  report  his  great  success  without  at  the  same 
time  giving  the  methods  by  which  it  was  reached. 
He  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  he  has  given  an 
account  of  his  operations  from  month  to  month, 
and  moreover  that  he  has  presented  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  book  which  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 
While  Mr.  Root  modestly  calls  the  work  “Quinby’s 
New  Bee-Keeping,”  wishing  to  give  full  credit  to 
the  original  author,  we  can  state,  what  he  would 
not,  that  the  work,  while  it  embodies  the  latest 
views  and  practice  of  Mr.  Quinby,  was  in  large 
part  rewritten  by  Mr.  Root.  The  yield  now  report¬ 
ed  by  him,  an  average  of  over  200  lbs.  from  160  hives, 
shows  that  he  can  keep  bees  as  well  as  write  about 
them.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures 
represent  only  the  amount  of  honey  actually  taken 
from  the  hives  ;  of  course  a  sufficient  quantity  was 
left  to  carry  the  stock  safely  through  the  winter. 
This  is  certainly  successful  bee-keeping,  and  we 
would  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  every  step 
that  led  to  this  success,  is  given  in  full  in  the  work 
referred  to.  There  is  nothing  in  this  remarkable 
result  that  can  not  be  attained  by  any  one  who  will 
follow  the  same  course  with  the  patient  care  exer¬ 
cised  by  Mr.  Root.  One  point  in  bee-keeping  is 
well  established  ;  bees  are  not  profitable  if  left  to 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  nothing 
required  to  make  them  profitable  that  is  not  within 
the  reach  of  every  intelligent  person  who  will  give 
them  the  needed  attention  at  the  proper  time. 
Those  who  intend  to  commence  bee-keeping,  can 
not  do  better  tliau  to  study  the  subject  thoroughly 
during  the  coming  winter,  and  they  can  have  no 
better  guide  than  the  work  we  have  referred  to. 


Mice  Tliis  Winter. — Mice  are  very  prolific  ;  a 
single  pair  will  often  multiply  to  fifty  or  more  dur¬ 
ing  a  single  season,  as  the  earlier  broods  reproduce 
one  or  more  generations.  Usually  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  each  summer’s  growth  is  killed  off  in  win¬ 
ter,  if  autumn  rains  saturate  the  soil.  At  this  writ¬ 
ing,  the  ground  is  still  dry,  deep  down,  in  several 
States.  If  at  any  point  the  soil  freezes  solid  before 
copious  rains,  extra  caution  should  betaken  to  pro¬ 
tect  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  against  mice.  The 
methods  we  have  often  described,  such  as  banking 
earth  around  the  trees  ;  tramping  the  snow  hard 
about  the  trunks  as  it  falls  ;  putting  tarred  paper  4 
to  6  inches  above  ground  and  a  little  below,  etc. 


“Pearl  Tree.”— We  are  glad  to  get  this  name, 
but  have  forgotten  where  we  saw  it,  for  one  of  our 
prime  favorites  in  the  way  of  ornamental  shrubs, 
one  for  which  we  before  only  had  Exochorda  gran- 
diflora,  which  does  not  translate  into  anything  in¬ 
telligible.  Our  shrub,  now  twelve  years  or  more 
old,  is  over  10  feet  high,  has  a  tree  like  habit,  and  is 
in  spring  a  mass  of  white.  The  English  journals 
have  been  discussing  its  hardiness  at  various  places 
in  that  country.  As  we  have  had  the  thermome¬ 
ter  at  15°  and  20°  below  zero,  and  not  a  twig  in¬ 
jured,  we  regard  it  as  hardy  in  this  country  also. 
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A  Two  Thousand  Dollar  Tooth. 

A  man  in  a  large  active  business,  in  New  York, 
said  in  our  hearing  :  “  The  worst  oversight  of  my 
younger  days  was  that  somebody  did  not  instruct 
me  to  take  care  of  my  teeth.  At  50  years  of  age  I 
have  but  eight  natural  teeth  left,  and  I  could  well 
afford  to  pay  or  even  $2,000  apiece  to  get  back 
half  a  dozen  or  more  that  I  needlessly  lost.”  In 
explanation  he  put  it  in  this  way  :  “  Artificial  teeth 
are  at  best  a  very  poor  substitute.  Iam  in  a  large 
business  that  needs  a  good  deal  of  strength  of 
body  and  mind.  All  strength  comes  from  good 
food  well  digested.  But  perfect  digestion  only 
takes  place  when  food  is  thoroughly  masticated 
(chewed)  and  mixed  with  the  saliva,  and  good, 
firm,  natural  teeth  are  essential  for  this.  So,  if  I 
had  better  teeth  I  could  do  a  great  deal  more  of 
profitable  business,  and  earn  additional  money 
enough  to  pay  a  great  price  for  several  of  them.” 

This  is  worth  thinking  of  by  the  young.  Here 
are  some  good  rules  :  1st.  Never  crack  nuts  with  the 
teeth,  or  bite  very  hard  substances  ;  it  breaks  or 
cracks  the  enamel  and  hastens  decay. — 2d.  Always 
brush  the  teeth  before  going  to  bed,  if  not  in  the 
morning  also,  and  use  a  wooden  or  quill  tooth-pick 
(not  pins  or  other  metal),  to  remove  any  food  from 
between  the  teeth.  If  left  there  over  night  it  fer¬ 
ments  and  injures  the  teeth.  Use  only  a  moderately 
stiff  tooth-brush  ;  a  very  stiff  one  injures  the  gums, 
and  promotes  decay. — 3d.  Do  not  use  any  of  the 
“boughten”  tooth-powders,  unless  it  be  finely 
powdered  orris  root.  The  most  active  tooth-pow¬ 
ders,  which  whiten  the  teeth  quickly,  contain  inju¬ 
rious  acids  or  alkalies.  Charcoal,  however  fine,  is 
not  good;  it  has  the  “grit”  and  wear  of  diamond 
dust.— 4th.  If  the  slightest  decay  begins  on  any 
tooth,  have  a  reliable,  skillful  dentist  plug  it  firm¬ 
ly  at  once.  It  will  be  one  of  the  best  possible 
investments  of  a  small  sum  for  the  future. 


“Kicking  Agin  Nothin.’- 

This  story  comes  to  the  American  Agriculturist 
from  up  in  Vermont.  A  farmer  in  the  Legislature 
had  charge  of  a  good  Bill  and  had  modestly  spoken 
in  favor  of  it.  A  young  politician  replied  in  a  long, 
frothy,  hifalutin  speech  against  it.  All  eyes  turned 
to  the  farmer,  expecting  to  see  him  rise  in  defence 
of  his  bill.  Observing  this,  after  a  time  he  slowly 
rose,  and  elevating  his  voice  to  a  high  and  squeak¬ 
ing  pitch,  said,  “  Mr.  Speaker!  I  see  my  friends  ex¬ 
pect  me  to  answer  the  honorable  gentleman  who 
has  just  set  down.  I  can’t,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can’t ; 
it  alius  wrenches  me  so  to  kick  agin  nothin.”  His 
bill  passed  nem.  con. — How  many  little  and  big  peo¬ 
ple  do  wrench  themselves,  or  waste  their  strength, 
by  worrying  over  things  of  no  account  really. 


Fighting  Trifles— Three  Short  Stories. 

What  a  world  of  trouble,  time,  and  nerve  irrita¬ 
tion,  would  be  saved,  if  boys,  and  men  too,  would 
learn  to  never  mind  trifling  annoyances.  Only  the 
other  day  we  overheard  one  boy  telling  another 
what  a  third  boy  had  said  about  him,  and  urging 
him  to  “lick  him.” — “Oh, ’’said  the  second  boy, 
“  ’tisn’t  worth  minding.  He  knows  it  aint  so,  and 
I  wont  stoop  to  his  level  by  taking  any  notice  of 
it.” — We  inwardly  thought,  “that’s  a  very  wise 
head  on  young  shoulders.” 

It  reminded  us  of  two  men,  one  of  whom  started 
on  a  foot  journey  of  150  miles  or  so.  Two  days 
later  the  other  man  followed  in  the  same  road,  and 
on  the  fourth  day  overtook  the  first  one.  The  lat¬ 
ter  remarked  :  “  This  is  the  worst  and  slowest  road 
I  ever  travelled.  There  is  the  greatest  lot  of  snarl¬ 
ing,  barking  little  dogs  I  ever  saw,  and  it  has  taken 
half  my  time  to  drive  them  off.” — “  Why,”  said  the 
second  man,  “I  didn’t  pay  any  attention  to  them, 
but  came  right  along  as  if  they  weren’t  there.” 
Half  the  time  of  many  boys  and  men  is  wasted  in 
fighting  trifles. 

A  certain  Circuit  Judge  was  always  sure  of  meet¬ 
ing  some  cutting  or  sneering  remarks  from  a  self- 
conceited  lawyer  when  he  came  to  a  certain  town 


in  his  rounds.  This  was  repeated  one  day  at  din¬ 
ner,  when  a  gentleman  present  said  :  “Judge,  why 
don’t  you  squelch  that  fellow?”— The  Judge,  drop¬ 
ping  his  knife  and  fork,  and  placing  his  chin  upon 
his  hands,  and  his  elbows  on  the  table,  remarked  : 
“  Up  in  our  town  a  widow  woman  has  a  yallur  dog 
that,  whenever  the  moon  shines,  goes  out  upon  the 
stoop  and  barks,  and  barks  away  at  it  all  night.” 
Stopping  short,  he  quietly  resumed  eating.  After 
waiting  some  time,  it  was  asked:  “Well,  Judge, 
what  of  the  dog  and  the  moon?”— “  Oh,  the  moon 
kept,  light  on ,”  he  said. 


T3ie  End  oi'  ti»e  Supply  Pipe. — Whether 
water  is  taken  from  a  well,  a  pond,  or  river,  by  a 
hand,  steam,  or  other  pump,  the  end  of  the  supply 
pipe,  though  out  of  sight,  may  be  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  If  the  pipe  ends  without  any  protec¬ 
tion,  there  is  a  chance  that  bits  of  stick,  fallen 
leaves,  and  other  similar  matters  may  be  drawn 


the  “mushroom  strainer.” 


into  the  pump,  and  if  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  working,  they  may  with  the  quality  of  the  wa¬ 
ter.  To  avoid  all  difficulties  of  this  kind,  Mr. 
Blunt  supplies  his  pump  with  what  he  calls  the 
“Mushroom  Strainer.”  The  engraving  shows  this 
to  be  a  shallow  iron  box,  slightly  convex  below, 
and  with  its  upper  surface  perforated  with  numer¬ 
ous  holes.  This  being  attached  at  the  end  of  the 
supply  pipe,  reverses  the  manner  in  which  the 
water  is  taken  up  when  the  pump  is  in  action. 
An  ordinary  pipe  must  have  its  end  secured  at 
some  distance  from  the  bottom,  else  it  will  take 
up  impurities  ;  if  the  pipe  is  furnished  with  a 
strainer  of  this  kind,  the  water  must  be  drawn  in 
from  above  without  danger  that  the  current  will 
disturb  the  bottom,  while  at  the  same  time  all 
floating  matters  are  excluded.  This  useful  in¬ 
vention  is  applicable  both  to  small  and  large  pumps. 

JLong  Handle  Pincers— Home-Made.— 

It  is  very  often  convenient  to  be  able  to  grapple 
milk  pans,  tin  ware,  pails,  dishes,  and  various  arti¬ 
cles  that  have  fallen  into  cisterns,  wells,  or  streams, 
or  to  take  them  from  high  shelves.  For  a  very 
simple  device  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Good¬ 
win,  of  Chickasaw  Co.,  Iowa.  Take  a  pole  of  any 
desired  length  or  size  ;  bore  a  hole  in  the  end, 
and  fasten  in  one  handle  of  any  pair  of  common 
pincers.  Attach  a  string  to  the  other  handle,  and 
take  it  through  a  small  staple  driven  near  the  end 


A  HANDY  LITTER. 


of  the  pole.  The  engraved  sketch  explains  its 
operation.  The  bottom  of  a  deep  well  or  cistern 
can  be  very  easily  examined  by  throwing  down 
the  sun’s  light,  reflected  from  a  common  looking- 
glass  (mirror),  using  two  of  them  if  necessary  to 
shift  the  light  to  the  right  direction.  (Of  this  see 
illustration,  page  36,  of  January  number), 


Friction  Matclies  and  How  to  Eight 
Them.-  Matches  are  tipped  with  a  little  protected 
phosphorus,  which  is  ignited  by  the  heat  of  fric¬ 
tion.  This  burns  out  quickly,  and  sulphur,  or 
parafine  or  wax  (for  “  Parlor  Matches  ”)  is  added 
to  prolong  the  fire  until  the  wood  catches  the 
flame.  Chlorate  of  Potassa  is  added  to  the  phos¬ 
phoric  mixture  to  intensify  and  continue  the  flame 
to  the  parafine  or  wax,  from  which  it  extends  to 


the  wood.  These  are  without  sulphur  fumes, 
ignite  quicker,  but  are  more  expensive  and  danger¬ 
ous,  and  should  only  be  kept  in  metal  or  earthen 
safes.  Match  sticks,  instead  of  being  split  from 
straight-grained  wood,  are  now  too  often  cut  from 
cross-grained,  brash  stuff;  many  are  broken  in 
lighting,  and  the  dropped  ends  have  frequently 
caused  destructive  fires.  Such  matches  should  be 
seized  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  fire  end,  in 
lighting  them.  In  the  absence  of  sand  paper,  a 
short  hard  “  dab  ”  is  far  less  effective  than  draw¬ 
ing  them  lightly  over  a  long ,  dry  surface.  Doubling 
the  friction  surface,  doubles  the  amount  of  heat. 


Let  the  Frost  Kelp  You. 

Few  fully  appreciate  how  much  a  freezing  of  the 
ground  does  to  set  at  liberty  the  plant-food  locked 
up  in  almost  all  soils.  Water,  in  freezing,  expands 
about  one-eighth  of  its  bulk,  and  with  tremendous 
force.  Water,  if  confined  in  the  strongest  rock 
and  frozen,  will  burst  it  asunder.  The  smallest 
particles  of  soil,  which  are  in  fact  only  minute  bits 
of  rock,  as  the  microscope  will  show,  if  frozen 
while  moist  are  broken  still  finer.  This  will  go  on 
all  winter  in  every  part  of  the  field  or  garden 
reached  by  the  frost ;  and  as  most  soils  contain 
more  or  less  elements  that  all  growing  plants  or 
crops  need,  a  good  freezing  is  equivalent  to  adding 
manures  or  fertilizers.  Hence  it  is  desirable  to  ex¬ 
pose  as  much  of  the  soil  as  possible  to  frost  action, 
and  the  deeper  the  better,  for  the  lower  soil  has 
been  less  drawn  upon,  and  is  richer  in  plant-food. 
Turn  up  the  soil  this  month  wherever  practicable. 
If  thrown  into  ridges  and  hollows,  in  field  and  gar¬ 
den,  the  frost  will  penetrate  so  much  deeper.  Fur¬ 
ther,  plowing  or  spading  the  soil  now,  exposes  in¬ 
sects  and  weed  roots  to  killing  by  freezing.  Still 
further,  soils  thrown  up  loosely  will  dry  out  earlier 
in  spring,  and  admit  earlier  working,  which  is  of¬ 
ten  a  great  gain  when  a  day  or  two  may  decide  in 
favor  of  a  successful  crop. 


To  Several  S  ilk  nou  n  Persons.- We  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain  why  we,  as  editors, 
should  be  treated  any  different  from  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Many,  who  in  writing  to  all  other  per¬ 
sons  consider  it  proper  to  sign  their  notes  or  let¬ 
ters,  fail  to  do  so  to  editors,  but  they  suddenly  be¬ 
come  “  Constant  Readers  ”  and  the  like.  We  have 
again  and  again  stated,  that  such  persons  can 
not  expect  attention.  We  have  now  at  hand  a 
number  of  letters  which  could  have  been  answered 
by  a  “  yes,”  or  “  no  ”;  these  are  mostly  of  a  kind 
that  we  would  not  in  any  case  answer  in  the  paper, 
for  the  reason  that  they  have  no  interest  to  any 
*  but  the  writer.  “  Only  a  Girl,”  should  not  be 
ashamed  to  put  her  name  to  a  very  neat  note  about 
apple  wood.  Had  she  done  so,  we  should  have  ad¬ 
vised  her  to  inquire  of  the  lumber  merchants.... 
“  Subscriber.”  in  Miss.,  would  have  been  told  that 
all  large  seed  dealers  keep  “  Alfalfa  ”  seed  but  call 
it  Lucerne,  and  that  we  can  not  say  who  makes 
“the  best  ”  of  any  machine . Another  “Sub¬ 

scriber,”  in  Maryland,  would  have  had  a  reply  about 

Peanuts,  as  it  was  too  late  for  the  paper - “H.  L. 

P.,”  sends  a  blank  postal  card,  but  as  he  sends 
neither  name  nor  address  we  cannot  use  it  to 
tell  him  that  we  cannot  answer  his  strawberry 
question  without  knowing  what  variety  he  has.... 
Still  another  “Subscriber,”  in  Hoboken  might  have 
had  a  request  to  send  us  some  of  the  diseased 

fruit  he  describes _ “  H.  B.  W.,”  Cass  Co.,  Mo., 

would  have  been  told  to  apply  to  the  Fish  Com¬ 
missioners  of  his  State  :  if  there  were  none,  then 
to  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird,  U.  S.  Commission  on  Fish  and 
Fisheries,  Washington,  D.  C.  We  again  repeat 
that  those  who  do  not  sign  their  letters,  can  not  ex¬ 
pect  a  reply,  and  there  are  many  of  these.  No 
doubt,  they  are  wondering  why  the  editors  are  so 
neglectful  or  discourteous. 


Thyme  in  New  England. — W.  Whitman 
Bailey,  Professor  of  Botany,  in  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.  I.,  writes,  apropos  of  our  article  last 
month,  that  the  Wild  Thyme  occurs  in  South  King¬ 
ston,  R.  I.,  as  a  weed. 
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The  Editors  to  the  Readers. 

One  often  forgets  the  source  of  his  knowledge 
or  thoughts.  If  our  readers  glance  through  the 
Contents  Sheet  herewith,  including  the  Illustra¬ 
tions,  they  will  be  surprised  at  the  great  va¬ 
riety  of  topics  that  have  received  careful  atten¬ 
tion  in  this  year’s  numbers  aloue.  We  hope  no 
one  has  failed  to  get  some  information,  some 
hints  and  suggestions,  some  new  thought,  or  train 
of  thought  Started,  that  has  paid,  or  will  in  the  end 
abundantly  repay,  the  two  or  three  cents  a  week 
that  the  paper  has  cost. 

The  next  volume  shall  he  still  more  valuable  in 
new  materials,  new  illustrations,  etc.  The  Editors’ 
own  increased  experience  win  help  them  to  do 
all  the  better.  We  hope  every  present  Reader  will 
not  only  take  pleasure  in  continuing  with  us  the 
coming  year,  but  in  inviting  other  friends  and 
neighbors  to  participate  in  the  good  things  in  store, 
and  to  be  gathered  and  provided  for  1882.  We 
say  no  “  parting  words,”  believing  none  are  needed 
or  appropriate.— This,  the  last  item  for  1881,  now- 
goes  to  the  printer,  and  the  Editors  at  once  go  to 
earnest  work  upon  "Volume  Forty-One — stopping 
only  to  express  a  heartfelt  wish  that  each  one 
and  all  of  our  Readers  may  enjoy 


AND 


A  HAPPY  NEW  YEAH. 


The  German  Edition.— All  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  reproduced  in  a  German  Edition.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  Special  Department,  edited  by  an  emi¬ 
nent  German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  good 
service  by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper 
in  their  own  language.  Those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  that  Edition  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 


For  the  Entire  Country 

Though  issued,  for  convenience,  in  the  Metropolitan 
City,  which  affords  the  best  mechanical  appliances,  this 
is  not  the  N.  Y.  Agriculturist,  or  simply  an  Eastern  or 
Northern  Journal,  but  it  is  the  American  Agiiculturist 
—for  the  whole  country,  East,  West,  North,  and  South. 
While  the  principles  of  cultivation,  of  plant-growth  and 
nourishment,  of  feeding  animals  profitably,  of  home 
comforts,  etc.,  are  the  same  everywhere,  we  shall,  during 
the  coming  year,  more  than  ever  before,  study  and  care 
for  the  wants  and  methods  arising  from  local  differences 
in  soils,  crops,  climate,  implements,  customs,  etc.,  in 
all  parts  of  our  country.  The  best  writers,  intelligent 
scientific  and  practical  men,  are  engaged  as  Contributors 
from  nearly  every  State,  and  the  Editors  will  travel  in 
various  directions  for  personal  inspection.  None  of  the 
Editors  reside  in  the  City,  but  all  have  their  country 
homes:  they  speak  and  write  from  actual  experience  and 
observation,  -and  thorough  reliability  is  their  motto. 


Extra  Copies  for  10  Days.— We  shall  print  an 
extra  edition  of  this  number,  and  NEW  subscribers  for 
1882,  whose  subscriptions  are  received  prior  to  Decem¬ 
ber  10 th  will  have  this  December  number  free.  This 
applies  to  all  new  subscribers,  premium  clubs  included. 

To  Those  Writing  Us.— Please  avoid  mixing 
business  matters  with  those  intended  for  the  Editors. 
All  items  for  the  Editors,  if  in  the  same  letter,  should 
always  be  on  paper  separate  and  distinct  from  subscrip¬ 
tions  or  other  business  items  j  and  each  she*t  should 
invariably  contain  the  writer’s  Name,  Post-office,  Town, 
County  and  State,  with  the  date  of  writing.  Subscrip¬ 
tion  letters  are  numbered  and  filed  in  the  office,  and  can 
not  be  taken  or  sent  to  the  Editors’  country  homes. 

A  Ready  Written  Uetler,  or  what  will 
save  the  trouble  of  writing  one,  is  given  at  the 
end  of  page  550.  The  blank  form  may  be  cut  off, 
filled  in,  pieced  out  at  the  bottom  if  not  long 
enough,  and  enclosed.  Please  give  the  U.  S.  mail 
employees  no  chance  to  excuse  miscarriage  by  say¬ 
ing,  the  envelope  is  not  plainly  and  fully  directed, 
sealed,  and  sfa  up-ed.  (Our  printing  paper  is  sized, 
and  bears  ink  well,  like  any  other  writing  paper.) 


If  each  reader  could  personally  look  into  the  in¬ 
terior  working  and  routine  of  the  subscription  and 
mailing  departments  of  this  Journal,  he  would 
readily  see  the  force  of  the  request  now  made,  and 
respond  to  it  w-hen  possible.  The  S&eqnesl  is, 
that  every  one  will,  on  the  day  this  number  comes 
to  hand,  send  in  his  (or  her)  renewal  for  1882,  and 
the  names  of  any  friends  already  secured.  Others 
can  be  added  afterwards.  It  will  take  no  more 
time  to-day,  than  next  week,  or  month,  while  it 
will  greatly  favor  us,  as  explained  below. 

TSIE  REASONS  for  the  above  request,  the 
advantage  of  giving  experienced  clerks  all  the  time 
possible,  to  make  out  new,  well  arranged  Mail 
,  Books  in  advance,  without  calling  in  inexperienced 
help,  and  so  >:e  other  things ,  will  be  understood  by 
the  following  explanation  of 

Office  Routine.— When  subscription  letters  ar¬ 
rive,  they  are  carefully  examined  ani  numbered,  the 
amount  enclosed  marked  on  each,  and  the  enclosures 
numbered.  Our  most  experienced,  careful  clerks  after¬ 
ward  examine  the  letters  thoroughly,  find  exactly  what  is 
desired,  enter  the  names  in  the  Register  for  the  day,  with 
the  letter  number  against  each  name,  the  amount  paid, 
the  time  paid  for,  each  sender's  name,  and  credit  is  given 
him  in  another  book  for  any  names  designed  for  a 
premium,  etc.,  etc.  These  letters  are  then  filed  away  by 
number,  for  reference,  years  after  if  need  bo.  The  Reg¬ 
ister  Book  of  to-day  (there  is  one  for  each  week  day)  in 
on  the  next  day  taken  by  another  clerk,  who  distributes 
the  names  through  the  State  Mail  Books,  where  they  are 
arranged  together  under  the  several  Post  Offices,  and  the 
Post  Offices  are  Indexed  Alphabetically.  Other  clerks 
take  these  mail  books  and  write  wrappers  for  mailing  the 
papers.  Sundry  checks  are  provided  for  ascertaining  that 
every  name  and  the  amount  paid,  the  time,  etc.,  shall  be 
entered.  When  we  know  a  subscriber’s  P.  O.  and  State, 
it  is  at  once  found  from  the  Alphabetical  Index,  and  then 
traced  by  page  numbers,  and  letter  numbers,  to  the  Reg¬ 
ister  Book,  and,  if  necessary,  to  the  original  letter. 
When  wrappers  are  written  they  are  counted  for  each  P. 
O.,  and  called  over  and  checked,  to  prevent  anv  omis¬ 
sions.  If  any  papers  are  lost,  it  is  during  transmission 
or  delivery  in  the  mails.  This  system  tends  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  errors  in  entering  the  names,  or  in 
mailing  papers  regularly  to  every  one. 


Preserve  the  Index  Sheet,  Sent  Here¬ 
with.-  Tile  Contents  of  the  Volume,  with  Title  Page, 
are  printed  on  an  extra  sheet,  and  put  in  loosely,  so  that 
it  can  he  bound  or  stitched  at  the  front  of  the  year’s 
numbers  for  ready  reference,  and  should  he  preserved. 

Bound  Copies  of  tills  Volume  (40)  will  be 
ready  on  or  before  Dec.  10th.  They  are  in  the  uniform 
style,  cloth,  with  gilt  backs.  Price  at  the  office,  $2.  If 
sent  by  mail  $2.30.  We  can  usually  supply,  at  the  same 
rate,  any  of  the  24  previous  volumes,  or  from  volume  16 
to  40  inclusive.  Any  ten  or  more  volumes,  in  one  lot, 
will  he  supplied  at  the  office  for  $1.75  each ;  or  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail  or  express,  carriage  prepaid,  for  $2  each. 

Binding.— Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will 
be  bound  up  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  per  volume, 
with  30  cents  additional  if  to  be  returned  by  mail.  Any 
mtssing  numbers  supplied  to  complete  volumes  at  12  cents 
each.  The  prepared  covers  ready  for  inserting  the  num¬ 
bers  by  any  bookbinder,  sent  by  mail  for  50  cents  each. 


Single  and  Club  Subscription  Rates. 

Explanation. 

Constant  inquiries  make  the  following  explanation 
necessary :  Every  one  of  the  45,000  post-offices  receiving 
papers,  must  have  a  separate  alphabeted  page  and  entry 
in  the  Mail  Books,  and  a  full  wrapper  and  address, 
whether  one  or  a  dozen  papers  are  sent  to  the  same 
office.  Every  additional  name  decreases  the  cost  of  all ; 
and  here,  as  in  other  business,  wholesale  prices  are  prop¬ 
erly  less  than  retail.  The  lessened  cost  to  each  is  an  in 
ducement  to  subscribers  themselves  to  enlarge  the  num¬ 
ber  at  one  place.  For  a  single  subscription,  $1.50  a  year 
is  a  very  low  rate  for  a  Journal  like  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  with  its  superior  printing  paper,  its  many  en¬ 
gravings,  requiring  slow  careful  printing  and  frequent 
washing  of  plates,  its  careful  editing,  and  the  number  of 
experts  required  for  accuracy  where  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  varieties  of  plants,  fruits,  animals,  insects, 
implements,  modes  of  cultivation,  etc.  But  with  its 
large  circulation  and  the  aid  of  advertisements,  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  the  following  graduated  rates  may 
be  adopted,  if  adhered  to  strictly :  (These  include  post¬ 
age  prepaid  by  the  publishers,  to  all  post-offices  in  the 
United  States  and  Canadas,  with  14  cents  extra  for  New. 
foundland,  and  for  all  foreign  countries  embraced  in 
the  Postal  Union.) 

One  Subscriber  one  year . $1.50  each. 

Two  Subscribers  one  year . $3,  or  $1.50  each. 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . $4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  SI. 20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers  one  year. . $1.00  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $1  each.] 

Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents 
each.  Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  post¬ 
paid,  for  10  cents  each . . . .  jgf”  Subscriptions  can 
begin  at  any  time. 

N. IS. —The  above  scale  of  rates  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  giving  of  Premiums.  The  premiums  are  a 
separate  matter;  they  are  paid  for  out  of  advertising 
receipts,  on  the  principle  that  by  securing  enlarged  cir¬ 
culation  they  thereby  increase  the  value  of  advertising 
space,  and  bring  more  receipts  out  of  which  to  pay  the 
premiums.  The  premium  offers  are  all  based  on  the  sin¬ 
gle  subscription  rate,  with  the  sole  exception  named 
under  “Club  Rate  Premiums,”  on  page  9  (or  435)  of  the 
Illustrated  Premium  List.  For  method  of  making 

remittances,  see  page  550  of  this  paper. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  bo  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members; 
or  a  small  club  may  he  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus:  One  having  sent  5  subscribers  and  $6,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  5  names  more  and  $4,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 
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THIS  IS 

TO 

Every  Reader 

OF  THE 

American  Agriculturist, 

i. 

In  closing  the  Volume,  we  call  the  special  atten¬ 
tion  of  Every  Reader  of  this  Journal,  and  of  any 
others  who  may  receive  this  as  a  first  copy,  to  the 
fine  assortment  of  Valuable  Articles  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Supplement  to  our  October  issue. 
— (An  extra  copy  of  this  List  will  be  mailed  post¬ 
paid  to  any  one  not  having  preserved  that  copy  ; 
also  to  any  of  their  friends  they  may  name,  and  to 
any  one  else  anywhere,  whose  address  is  given  us 
by  postal  card,  or  otherwise). 

63. 

These  Premium  Articles  are  open  to  all  alike. 
There  is  no  competition — no  uncertain  contest  with 
unknown  persons,  who  may  take  away  a  prize  one 
is  aiming  for.  Each  article  is  offered  on  definite 
terms  ;  there  will  be  an  ample  supply  for  all,  and 
any  one  anywhere  can  be  sure  of  obtaining  the 
article  desired. 

SIB. 

Those  who  have  not  tried  it,  will  find  it  a  very 
easy  matter  to  invite  two,  three,  five,  or  more, 
friends  or  neighbors  to  become  readers  of  this 
Journal  for  a  year,  and  forward  their  subscriptions, 
and  in  return  receive  one  or  more  of  the  Premium 
Articles,  according  to  the  number  of  names  sent  in. 
Even  one  name  obtained  a  day  (or  evening)  ou  the 
average,  during  this  month,  will  secure  a  large  and 
valuable  Premium,  just  as  good  as  so  much  cash  in 
hand.  And  this  may  be  continued  all  winter. 

IV. 

We  invite  Every  Reader  to  do  this  the  present 
month.  It  will  be  pleasant  for  them  to  receive  the 
Premium  Tokens  ;  it  will  be  pleasant  for  us  to  send 
them  ;  and  knowing  what  we  do  of  the  most  valu- 
ble  quality  of  this  Journal,  as  we  have  definitely 
arranged  to  make  it  during  the  coming  year,  we 
know  that  every  new  person  induced  to  become  a 
reader,  will  be  gratified  and  benefited  many  times 
more  than  the  cost  of  a  year’s  subscription. 

V. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  real  value  of 
these  Premium  Articles.  Note  a  few  of  the  433 
numbered  ones,  besides  the  many  valuable 
books  which  are  spoken  of  elsewhere. 

The  Siijperb  Ihemily  Bible  (No.  1)  is  a 
most  valuable,  beautiful,  and  appropriate  gift,  and 
will  be  a  home  treasure  also. 

Xlie  Unabridged  Dictionary  (No.  3) 
with  1854  Quarto  Pages,  and  illustrated,  should 
be  in  every  house  where  there  is  not  one.  It  is 
next  to  a  Universal  Cyclopedia  in  supplying  in¬ 
formation  on  every  conceivable  topic. 

The  Hew  Sewing-  Machine  (No.  30), 
as  complete  and  useful  as  those  but  recently  sold 
for  $60  to  $80,  should  have  a  place  in  every  house¬ 
hold  where  sewing  is  to  be  done,  if  not  already 
supplied.  As  it  has  the  Shuttle  Stitch  adapting 
it  to  all  kinds  of  manufacturing  work,  tailoring, 


shirt  making,  etc.,  it  is  an  appropriate  present  to  a 
poor  widow,  or  a  tailor  in  straitened  circumstances. 

The  Pennine  Gold  and  Silver  Ar¬ 
ticles  (Nos.  87  to  101)  are  every  way  reliable,  and 
eminently  worthy  the  attention  of  those  desiring 
such  articles  for  personal  use,  for  holiday,  wedding, 
or  other  presents,  etc. 

The  Silver  I'lated  ArSicles  (No.  102, 
and  107  to  124)  are  of  beautiful  pattern,  and  heavi¬ 
ly  plated  on  white  metal,  made  to  wear  in  ime. 
None  better  are  offered  anywhere. 

The  Excellent  Watches  (Nos.  126, 
127)  are  made  specially  for  us  by  one.  of  the  best 
makers  in  Switzerland.  Hundreds  of  our  readers 
have  vroved  them  to  be  the  best  watches  for  their 
cost  that  have  ever  been  offered  by  anybody. 

The  Compound  M  icroscope  (No.  200), 
is  eminently  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  home — an 
unfailing  source  of  perpetual  interest  and  instruc¬ 
tion — opening  up  a  world  of  wondrous  skill  and 
beauty,  invisible  to  the  unaided  eye.  The  one 
offered,  made  by  new  processes,  is  afforded  With 
its  Camera  Lucida  attachment,  at  a  cost  far  below 
anything  of  similar  value  and  effectiveness  ever 
before  available. 

Tlse  SSju-ossteters  (204-5),  have  come  to 
be  of  great  practical  utility,  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Weather  Bureau — to  Farmers  as  well 
as  to  seamen — a  decided  aid  in  judging  of  the  kind 
of  weather  to  be  looked  for,  many  hours  ahead.  ! 

BSiat  Space  I’alls  Us  to  describe  the 
many  useful  and  desirable  articles  in  the  Premium 
List— the  AGRICULTURAL  and  GARDEN  IM¬ 
PLEMENTS  ;  HOUSEHOLD  CONVENIENCES  ; 
INDIA  RUBBER  GARMENTS,  etc. ;  MULTUM 
IN  PARVO  and  OTHER  POCKET  KNIVES  ;  TEL¬ 
EGRAPHIC  INSTRUMENTS  ;  TELESCOPES  ; 
OPERA  or  FIELD  and  MAGNIFYING  GLAS¬ 
SES;  PUMPS;  WRINGERS;  WASHING  MA¬ 
CHINES  ;  GOLD  PENS ;  CLOCKS ;  .  LAMPS ; 
MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS;  SKATES;  WAG¬ 
ONS,  ETC.,  ETC.,  down  to  the  low  priced,  but 
very  convenient  POCKET  TOOL  HOLDER.  The 
List  describes  something  for  EVERY  ONE,  and 
ANY  ONE  CAN  EASILY  OBTAIN  SOME¬ 
THING  WITHOUT  COST. 


Premiums  Supplied  Before  Earned. 

The  following  extract  expresses  the  substance  of  a 
great  many  similar  letters.  We  shall  always  be  glad  to 
accommodate  any  of  our  friends,  as  requested  below, 
though  it  is  desirable  to  have  all  names  in  as  early  as 
practicable,  that  the  subscribers  may  begin  to  receive 
and  read  their  papers : 

“ _ I  am  making  up  my  premium  list  and  send¬ 

ing  on  the  names  as  you  know,  and  I  expect  to 
“  secure  a  Watch  and  Sewing  Machine,  and  proba- 
“bly  one  or  two  other  articles.  But  some  have  not 
“got  the  money  for  their  crops  yet,  and  besides,  my 
“work  is  so  pressing  just  now,  I  can  only  give  an  even- 
“  ing  or  two  a  week  to  gathering  subscriptions.  Yet  wife 
“  wants  to  use  the  Sewing  machine  immediately,  and  I 
“  want  the  Watch  in  time  to  send  it  as  a  Christmas  gift 
“  to  my  son  in  Nebraska.  As  you  get  the  articles  for  less, 
“  when  actually  given  as  premiums,  please  allow  me  to 
“  send  on  the  regular  price  of  these  premiums  now,  and 
“receive  them,  and  then  deduct  the  money  sent  you 
“  from  the  last  money  to  be  forwarded  to  you  when  my 
“full  list  of  subscribers  is  made  ap  for  the  premiums. ...” 


The  Watch  Premium-Error  Corrected. 

—In  the  first  edition  of  our  Premium  List,  a  typographi¬ 


cal  mistake  occurs  in  No.  127.  The  fourth  line  should 
read  126.  and  not  125.  This  premium,  (No.  127)  is  Coin 
Silver  Case,  “extra  High  Grade,  13  Jewels,  etc.,”  the 
same  as  No.  126,  except  in  being  full  “Hunting  Case.” 


Fine  Holiday  presents. 

The  joyous  Holidays  are  near,  and  giving 
presents  is  the  universal  custom.  Our  large  Pre¬ 
mium  list  describes  many  appropriat  e  and  desirable 
articles  for  the  Holidays  as  well  as  for  Wedding- 
Gifts  (What  better  one  for  this  purpo.se  than  the 
magnificent  Family  Bible  offered  in  our  list). 
IJSgpA  large  number  of  the  premium  articles,  as 
will  be  noticed  in  the  descriptions,  will  be  sent  any¬ 
where  by  mail,  post-paid,  even  to  the  most  distant 
Territorial  P.  O. — Many  can  cheaply  obtain  one 
or  more  of  these  fine  articles  to  surprise  their 
friends  with,  by  promptly  collecting  a  few  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  this  Journal.  Those  who  cannot 
possibly  do  this,  will  find  a  price  named  for  each 
article,  at  which  they  can  be  purchased,  with  con¬ 
fidence  of  getting  the  article  as  described,  if  not 
obtainable  more  conveniently  nearer  home.  But 

SJE  IN  TIME;  Give  ample  time  to  have  the 
articles  on  hand  before  they  are  wanted.  The  ear¬ 
lier  it  is  attented  to  now,  the  better,  lest  the  rush 
upon  manufacturers  and  dealers,  and  the  crowd 
upon  the  express  and  freight  lines,  towards  the 
holidays,  cause  any  accidental  or  vexatious  delays. 

IPon’t  Forget  Neigliborliooff  Libraries. 

—However  valuable  the  various  premium  articles 
may  be  for  individuals,  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  whole  premium  enterprise  is,  that  it  provides  a  way 
for  a  few  persons  in  a  neighborhood  or  town  to  combine, 
and  by  contributing  $1.50  each,  secure  a  select  assort¬ 
ment  of  Good  Books  to  be  used  by  each  and  all  of  the 
club  for  a  series  of  years.  Such  a  collection  of  books 
will  be  of  great  benefit  to  all.— Let  some  public-spirited 
man,  young  or  old,  start  the  enterprise,  and  it  will  go 
forward.  If  the  Men  neglect  it.  let  the  Ladies  attend  to 
it.  As  will  be  seen  on  the  10th  page  of  the  premium  list 
(or  page  436  of  the  October  Supplement),  if  10  or  more 
persons  combine  and  pay  in  $1.50  apiece,  each  one  will 
receive  the  American  Agriculturist  during  1882,  and  as 
Many  Dollars  Worth  of  Good  Books  will  be  secured  as 
there  are  members  of  the  club. 

Ab  Compared  wltli  $3.  and  $4.  Maga¬ 
zines.— If  any  one  will  carefully  estimate  the  en¬ 
gravings,  the  actual  amount  of  reading  matter,  the 
care,  and  the  variety  of  expert  knowledge  and  in¬ 
vestigation  required  in  a  journal  of  this  kind — 
having  to  do  with  tens  of  thousands  of  plants, 
flowers,  insects,  grains,  roots,  animals,  implements, 
etc.,  etc.,  he  will  find  that  the  actual  work  and 
cost  of  preparing  and  supplying  the  American 
Agmulturist  is  much  greater  than  is  required  upon 
most  of  the  $3  and  $4  Magazines.  Yet  the  single 
subscription  is  but$1.50,  and  less  to  clubs.  Only  a 
large  circulation  and  advertising  make  this  possible. 

Produce  Speculation— Farmers  in  Luck. 

— By  reference  to  the  market  reports,  it  will  be 
seen  that  those  farmers  who  have  been  able  to  get 
their  grain,  etc.,  to  market,  have  largely  benefited 
by  the  operations  of  speculators.  It  is  impossible 
to  predict  certainly  as  to  the  future  course  of 
prices,  hut  the  present  outlook  is  that  the  specu¬ 
lators  have  over-done  it,  in  their  attempts  to  keep 
rates  above  the  export  demand.  The  full  details 
of  the  speculative  operations  and  modes  were  given 
in  our  October  and  November  issues.  Other 
branches  of  business  are  now  feeling  a  little  of 
the  needed  relief  in  the  money  market,  so  long 
and  seriously  affected  fey  the  grain  speculators. 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

New  Yoke,  November  7,  1881. 

Very  extensive  transactions  have  taken  place  during 
the  past  month,  particularly  in  Wheat,  Corn,  Oats,  and 
Western  Steam  Lard,  mainly  speculative,  as  the  high 
rates  engineered  by  the  operators  have  practically  pre¬ 
vented  exports,  and  the  fluctuations  have  reduced  the 
Home  demand  to  the  limit  of  actual  requirements  for 
immediate  consumption.  Foreign  countries  that  would 
nave  taken  large  quantities  from  us  at,  reasonable  rates, 
are  gathering  unusual  supplies  from  Southern  Russia, 
from  India,  and  from  other  points,  that  would  have  gone 
from  us  in  a  normal  condition  of  our  markets,  and  by  so 
much  will  future  demands  upon  us  be  lessened.  Ire  the 
meantime,  our  elevators,  storehouses,  and  even  freight 
cars  are  being  packed  full.  This,  with  the  Immense 
sums  of  money  locked  up  in  purchases  and  m  “mar¬ 
gins,”  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  further  funds,  even 
at  high  rates  of  interest,  have  begun  to  tell,  as  we  pre¬ 
dicted  would  be  the  case.  A  great  many  speculators 
have  gone  to  thofr  limits  in  increasing  11  margins,”  and 
have  been  obliged  t>o  sacrifice  all  they  had  invested. 
Prices  have  given  way  decidedly  --on  Flour  50c.  (a)  $1.23 
$  bbl ;  on  Wheat,  6c.  @  12c.  $  bushel ;  on  Rye,  3c.  @ 
6c.,  and  on  Bar.ey  8c.  @  10c.  bushel— the  market  clos¬ 
ing  very  irregularly.  Oats  have  fluctuated,  but  on 
the  whole  ruled  stronger. . .  .Hog  products  have  also 
declined  rapidly,  to  wit:  Mess  Pork  fully  $2  bbl.; 
Western  Steam  Lard,  $1.12}  @  $1.37}  $  100  lbs.,  partly 
in  sympathy  with,  and  for  the  same  reasons  that  Bread¬ 
stuff's  have  fallen. ..  .The  following  suggestive  tables 
show 

The  Month's  Boeeipts  of  Breadstuff's  in  New  York. 

Flour,  bbls . 448,000  |  Rye.  bu .  175,000 

Wheat,  bn . 3,189,000  Barley,  bu .  343,000 

Corn,  bu . .'2,736,000  I  Oats,  bu . 605,000 

Month's  Total  Sales  in  New  York. 

Flour,  bbls .  387,000 

Wheat,  bu . 57,305,000 

Corn,  bu . 42,460,000 


Rye,  bu .  202,000 

Barley,  bu .  337,000 

Oats,  bu . 9,568,000 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  Sales  of  Wheat  have  been 
nearly  nineteen  times  greater  than  the  receipts,  and  of 
Corn  over  15  times  as  great.  The  character  of  the  sales 
is  shown  by  the  following: 

For  Future  Dtliv 
For  Prompt  Delivery.  enj— "Options." 

Wheat,  bu . 5,585,000 . 51,720,000 

Corn,  bu . 4.894,000  37,560,000 

Oats,  bu . 2,188,000 .  6,380,000 


The  deliveries  by  Canal  at  Albany,  this  season,  have 
been  of  Wheat,  12,175,200  bushels,  and  of  Corn,  15,439,200 
bushels,  against,  in  the  same  season  of  1880,  to  the  same 
date,  25,878,400  bushels  Wheat,  and  37,908,900  bushels 
Corn.  The  visible  supplies  of  Wheat — embracing  hoards 
at  lake  ports,  in  transit,  and  on  the  seaboard — at  latest 
dates,  embraced  about  21,252,600  bushels ;  of  Corn, 
26,449,000  bushels  ;  of  Rye,  1,256,184  bushels  ;  of  Barley, 
2,656.375  bushels,  and  of  Oats,  4,365,800  bushels,  against 
at  the  same  time  a  year  ago,  an  aggregate  of  19,118,102 
bushels  Wheat,  19,364,500  bushels  Corn,  897,700  bushels 
Rye,  2,611,300  bushels  Barley,  and  5,053,400  bushels  Oats. 

The  amounts  of  Wheat  and  Corn  in  store  at  New  York 
at  the  latest  dates,  were  respectively,  6,242,000,  and 
5,796,400  bushels;  of  Oats,  the  aggregate  was  1,796,100 
bushels. 

Cotton  has  also  suffbred  depression,  on  a  moderate 
movement. ..  .'Wool  nas  met  with  a  fair  inquiry,  and 
closes  more  firmly. ..  .Tobacco  has  been  in  less  request, 
and  the  poorer  qualities  have  weakened  in  price  ... 
Hops  have  been  more  active  and  generally  higher.  Seeds 
also  are  held  more  confidently  toward  the  close,  and  are 
in  more  demand. 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

Nov  10,  1880.  Nov.  7, 1881. 
Flour— Super.  Slate  &  West  $3  65  @  4  35  §1  00  @5  25 

"  Extra  State .  4  50  @  4  00  5  15  @  5  75 

••  Extra  Southern . .  5  25  @  7  00  5  75  @8  50 

••  Extra  Western .  4  60  @8  50  5  10  @900 

•  •  Minnesota .  4  00  @  8  59  5  35  @900 

Rye  Flour,  Superfine .  5  60  @  6  10  5  00  @  5  50 

Corn-Meal,  $  bbl .  2  65  @  S  60  3  10  @  3  90 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.  1  10  @  1  20  1  25  @  1  42H 


Red  and  Amber . 

..  1  05 

@  1  25 

1 00 

®  1  45' 

Spring .  . 

95 

®  1  20 

1  05 

©  1  41 

Corn- -Yellow . 

50  X®  70 

— 

@  73 

White . 

@  6214 

— 

@  74 

Mixed . 

58 

@  6054 

65 

@  70 

Oats . 

37 

©  47  >4 

47 

©  55 

Eye . 

..  1 01 

@  1  04 

1 01 

@  1  05 

Barley . 

..  73 

@  l  10 

85 

@  1  171 

Frequent  Inquiries  are  made  by  young  men 
and  others  as  to  where  and  how  they  shall  learn  to  be¬ 
come  good  penmen.  Judging  from  the  immense  sales 
of  his  Compendium  of  Penmanship  (now  amounting  to 
over  200,000  copies),  Mr.  Haskell's  system  of  self-teach- 
ing  stands  at  the  head  of  all  others.  Prof.  Gaskell  has 
become  very  widely  known  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  those  who  write  to  us  for  information 
regarding  peumanship  we  would  recommend  to  write  to 
him.  Our  Premium  List  contaius  a  full  description  as 
to  manner  of  communicating  with  him . 


Four  Years’  Changes  in  Prices, 

The  table  below  is  interesting.  It  allows  the  average 
wholesale  prices,  by  the  ship  or  carload,  in  New  York  City, 
about  the  first  of  November,  for  each  of  the  four  years 
since  specie  payments  were  practically  resumed.  The 
comparison  applies  to  the  whole  country,  except  that  soil 
products  are  relatively  cheaper  at  the  West,  and  manu¬ 
factured  and  imported  articles  a  little  cheaper  at  the  East. 

November,  1878. 

Wheat  No.  2,  red  winter,  bu _ $1.01 

Corn,  No.  2,  mixed,  bu .  46 

Oats,  No.  2,  mixed,  bu .  '28 

Beef  Cattle,  dressed  weight,  lb  8 

Tallow,  lb . 65, 

Pork,  mess,  bbl .  7  75 

Bacon,  short  clear,  per  100  lbs.  5.68 

Lard,  Western,  100  lbs .  6.25 

Sheep,  live,  av.,  lb . 444 

Butter,  State,  firkin,  good,  lb . . .  .16 

Cheese,  prime  factory,  lb . 714 

Milk,  40-quart  cans  .  1.50 

Hay,  shipping,  cwt., . 45 

Hops,  eastern . 15 

Tobacco,  K’y  leaf,  lb . 6 

Cotton,  mid.  upl’ds,  100  lbs .  9.37 

Wool,  Ohio,  No.  1,  lb . 35 

Hemp,  Manilla,  lb . 7 

Coffee,  Rio,  fair  cargoes,  lb . 15 

Tea,  Young  Hyson,  lb . 121} 

India  Rubber,  Para,  fine,  lb . 50 

Leather,  hem.,  sole,  light,  lb. . .  .25 

Iron,  American,  No.  1,  ton . 16.50 

Iron,  liailroad  Rails,  ton . 34.00 

Copper,  ingot,  lb . 16 

Tin,  Straits,  lb . 14 

Lead,  American,  100  lbs .  3.70 

Petroleum,  crude,  bbl . 83 

Linseed  Oil,  gal.  . 59 

Soda  Ash,  100  lbs .  165 

Bricks,  hard,  1,000  .  8.75 

Lumber,  Eastern  Spruce,  M...  10.25 
Quinine,  per  ounce .  3.60 

Magic  Lanterns  —  Stereopticons.  —  The 

Stereopticon  is  an  improved  Magic  Lantern,  and  is  used 
for  illustrating  Lectures  upon  Natural  History,  exhibit¬ 
ing  Scenery,  etc.,  by  throwing  greatly  magnified  views 
of  the  pictures,  or  objects,  upon  a  wall  or  screen. — J.  H. 
McAllister  makes  a  specialty  of  these,  supplying  very 
excellent  instruments,  as  advertised  elsewhere. 

'Flie  United  States  Court  has  just  rendered  a 
decision  sustaining  Dederick’s  Patents  on  his  Horizontal 
Baling  Press,  wherein  the  loose  material  is  pressed  by 
sections  into  bales.  The  decision  of  the  Court  is,  that 
Mr.  Dederick  shall  have  the  exclusive  manufacture  under 
these  patents.  This  is  an  item  of  considerable  interest 
to  readers  of  the  Amemcan  Agriculturist. 
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Thu  “  ACiWll  99  subjects  the  soil  to  the  action  of  a  Crusher  and  Leveler,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  Cutting, 
Lifting,  Turning  process  of  double  rows  of  STEEL  COULTERS,  the  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  which  give 
immense  cutting  power,  The  entire  absence  of  Spikes  or  Spring  Teeth  avoids  pulling  up  rubbish.  It  is 
especially  adapted  to  inverted  sod,  hard  clay  and  “  slough  land  ”  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fail,  and  also 
works  perfectly  on  light  soil.  Sent  OiV  TRIAL  to  any  responsible  farmer  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

NASH  &  BROTHER,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

22  College  Place,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  and  HARRISBURG,  PA. 
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sciionELXi’s 

CAKE  GRIDDLE 


The  NEATEST  and  most  PRACTICAL  thing  ever 
seen.  Pleases  everybody.  Every  family  wants  one.  No 
one  after  using  will  be  without  for  many  times  its  cost.' 
CSTThe  Round  Pans  being  hinged  separately,  each  cake 
can  be  turned  into  t .  e  long  pan  a ;  soon  as  it  is  sufficient¬ 
ly  do’ie  on  one  side,  and  the  round  pan  returned  ready  for 
another  cake.  The  Griddles  are  made  of  cast-iron  and 
weigh  4  lbs  Sample  griddle  by  express  in  shipping  box 
60c;  by  mail  registered  SI.  25.  POSTAGE  STAMPS 
TAKEN.  Send  for  sample  griddle  and  terms  to  agents; 
canvass  your  town  right  away,  you  will  be  surprised  at 
the  great  number  of  orders  you  will  get.  Address  F.  M. 
VANETTEN,  Manuf’r,  208  LaSallaSt..  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE 

CHjQKEfjlffO  * 

Hj  Pine. 

THE  yiPTHD  a11  Preat  contests,  and  for 
(nt  eSUIUli  THE  PAST  FIFTY-SEVEN 
YEARS  the  ACKNOWLEDGED  STANDARD  of  the 
WORLD— being  copied  not  only  by  tbe  makers  of 
this  country,  but  of  Europe— will  be  offered  during 
the  present  conditions  of  trade  at 

GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

All  persons  wishing  to  purchase  (or  examine)  in. 
strumcnts  are  respectfully  invited  to  visit  onr 
Warerooms. 

CHICEERma  &  SONS, 

130  Fifth  Ave.,  N,  Y.  |  156  Tremont-st.,  Boston. 


GOODELL’S 

WHITE  MOUNTAIN  POTATO  PARER. 


The  White  Mountain  Potato  Parer  is  the  only  machine 
ever  made  that  will  not  only  pare  a  potato  much  better 
than  it  can  be  done  by  hand,  taking  off  a  thinner  paring 
from  every  shape  or  kind  of  Potato,  but  will  go  into  and 
clean  out  the  eyes,  and  altogether  at  a  saving  of  at  least 
twenty  per  cent.  It  is  free  from  the  objections  made 
to  the  old  style  of  rattle  trap,  geared  parers ;  is  solid 
and  substantia],  cannot  get  out  of  order,  and  so  cheap, 
as  to  be  within  the  means  of  everybody.  Almost  any  of 
the  Potato  Parers  in  the  market  seem  as  if  they  might  do 
the  work  better  “  next  time.”  but  the  “  White  Mountain  ” 
does  it  now.  Every  machine  warranted  as  represented. 
Ask  your  hardware  merchant  for  them.  Sent  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  GOODELL  CO., 

 Sole  Manufacturers,  Antrim,  N.  II. 


“FOREST  ARB  STREAM. 
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PATTERSON  ftfin  OBMH 

i  SPECIAL  OFFER  18!  CHRISTMAS  HOLIDAYS !  SBW  THEdSEAS«N? 


4  SETS 
HEEDS 


SUB  BASS  and 
OCT.COlPLEIttfl 
with  Stool  x 
and  Book.qj 
ONLY  -a 


Solid  Walnut  Case,  highly 

finished.  75  in.  high,  45  in. wide.  23 
in.  deep ;  weight,  boxed,  350  lbs. 

This  Organ  possesses  splendid 
volume  and  variety  of  tone 
combined  with  sweetness  and 
is  therefore  suitable  for  Ohurch, 

Hall  or  Pallor  use.  Its  me¬ 
chanism  and  materials  are  of  the 
best,  and  being  a  very  symmetri¬ 
cal  and  otherwise  beautifulOrgan 
of  the  very  latest  style ,  it  com¬ 
mands  extensive  .sales  and  has 
proved  admirably  adapted  to  sat¬ 
isfy  a  popular  want. 

ELEVEN  Useful  STOPS. 

1.  Diapason  6.  Dulcet. 

2.  Dulciana  7.  Echo. 

3.  Celeste  8.  Violina. 

4.  Sub  Bass.  9.  Prin.Forte 

5.  OcUvCpl  10.  Dia.  Forte 

11.  VoxHumaua. 

By  having  the  best  of  facilities 
and  most  approved  machinery  for 
their  manufacture,  by  turning 
out  this  particular  style  in  lots  of 
IjOOO  at  a  time,  thus  economiz¬ 
ing  the  labor  employed  in  their 
construction,  and  by  shipping 

Some  manufacturers  and  dealers  advertise  from  18  to  27  stops  on  an  Organ  containing  the  same  number 
of  reeds,  the  majority  being  dummies  or,  what  are  equally  unimportant REPETITION  STOPS ,  which  add  nothing 
to  the  beauty,  value  or  cost  of  the  Organ.  03^  Do  not  be  deceived  by  the  number  of  stops  an  Or¬ 
gan  is  said  to  contain.  Order  one  of  the  above  on  15  days*  test  trial,  and  if  it  is  not  found  as  repre¬ 
sented,  return  it  at  our  expense  for  freight  both  ways.  Order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  Remit  by 
draft,  money-order  or  express  (money  refunded  if  Organ  is  not  satisfactory),  or  if  you  do  not  wish  to  send  cash 
with  order,  send  a  letter  of  endorsement  from  some  hank  or  respectable  merchant,  to  the  effect  that  you  are 
responsible,  and  will  pay  for  the  Organ  if  found  as  represented,  and  we  will  promptly  ship  you  one  for  15  days* 
trial,  fully  warranted  6  years.  "We  manufacture  a  Fine  Variety  of  Pianos  and  Organs,  and  can 
furnish  direct  buyers  the  best  instrument  for  the  money  they  wish  to  invest  of  any  house  in  the  trade. 


from  the  manufactory  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  direct,  avoiding  all  agents 
andmiddlemen's 
profits  and  alii 
commissions,  we  J 
are  enabled  to% 
sell  this  beau¬ 
tiful  Organ,  with  k 
Stool  and 
slruction  Boole ,  f 
boxed  and  deliv- 
c r e d  on  cars 
here,  for  the  above  low  price. 

PATTERSONORGAN 

Style  407;  Action  401;  5  Oc¬ 
taves  ;  4sets  ot  Reeds, as  follows 
Diapason, 24  Notes,  8  ft.Tone 
Dulciana,  37  Notes,  8  ft.Tone 
Celeste,  37  Notes,  8  ft.Tone 
SSubBass,  13  Notes,  1(»  ft.Tone 

mproved  Knee  Swell! 

And  Grand  Organ 

Knee  Swell? 

by  which  the  full  power  is  at  the 
will  of  the  performer. 


JL  lailOSt  59^*50.  4  Oj  unci  WILLI  vUVcl ,  OLUU1,  ft  LIU  DtHJll.  UA  £4  <1 1  IB,  <  O, 

§85,  $95*  §100,  $  1  lO,  $120*  with  Stool  and  Book.  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free.  Be  sure 
and  send  for  one.  Ic  gives  information  about  Bogus  Stops  and  false  description  of  sets  of  reeds,  which 
protects  the  purchaser  and  makes  deceit  impossible.  Orders  filled  promptly. 

Address  the  manufacturer,  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


YOUR  NAME 


Neatly  Printed 
in  Fancy  'type 
on  70  Beauti¬ 
ful  all  New  Style  Chromo  Cards,  ID  cts.  On  50  all 
Chromo  Cards,  Imported  Designs,  (no  two  alike),  Warranted 
to  be  the  Finest  Designs  published.  Sent  by  return  mail  for 
10c.  Game  of  Authors,  18c.  Wheel  of  Fortune  Cards,  25c. 
Blank  Cards  cheap.  U,  $.  CARD  FACTORY,  Clin- 
tonville,  Ct. 


IMF  W*  Beautiful  Chromo,  Mot- 
I, il  vv  to.  Bevel,  Gilt-Edge,  Im¬ 
ported  A:  Hand  Painted  Floral  Cards, 
l.  All  tlr o  latestA  best  Styles.no  2  alike  1  Oe. 
^dkElegont  r  Extra  fine  board  jGllt- 

_ _ iwvFrlngc,  Chromo-,  Fan,  Ivy- 

1  Wreath, Gilt  Vase  of  Roses  etc.,  name  neatly 
.  printed  in  fancy-type  10e.  14  packs  $1.00  Agents^ 

,  .'Jr  V-  can  make40  per-eent.  Beautifully  bound  bo.k  of 
Samples  25c.  t'avton  Printing  Co.,  Northford  Ct. 


70 


Printed  with  new  copper 
type,  on  70  New  and  Elegant 
-  «  uwu..,  i,..d,  and  Gold  Chromo  Cards. 

Style,  Beauty  and  Quality  can’t  be  beat  for  10c.  Samples  10 
cents.  Address  G.  A.  SPRING,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


rilf  OUR  «r 

©  Ar  Bouquet,  Scroll,  Bird,  a 


YAITR  YUWE  Finely  printed  in  Fancy  Type,  on  50 
v/CIk  A  ilitllj  ali  ffew  Style  Chromo  Cards  [no  2 
alike],  10c.  or  25  Extra  Large  Chromo  Cards,  I  no 
2  allke],10c.  Agents’  Large  Sample  Book,  40c.  35  Fun 
Cards  10c.  CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonville,  Conn. 


70  YOUR 

*  ^  Styles. 


Name  in  Handsome  Script  Typ** 

'  “  '  “  '  10c,  ~  ‘ 


70 


1  on  Beautiful  Chromo  Cards, 10c,  Latest 
Styles.  Sentiment,  Friendship.  Scroll,  and 

— ==>  Motto  Series,  13  packs  $1.00.  Prompt  re- . . 

tnrns.  Royal  Card  Co.,  P.  6.  Box 21,  Northford.Ct. 

Transfer  Pictures,  10c. ;  100  Scrap  Pictures, 
10c. ;  25  Christmas  Cards,  10c. ;  First  Xmas 
Morn,  10c. ;  12  Perforated  Mottoes,  10c. ;  5 
Fine  6x8  Chromos,  10c. ;  3  Oil  Pictures,  9x12, 
lOcr;  3  Engravings,  9x12,  10c.;  3  Autumn 
Bouquets,  7x9, 10c.  All  for  75c.  Stamps  taken. 
J.  W.  FRIZZELL,  Baltimore,  Md. 

3  AS  SORTED  HOLIDAY  CHROMO  CARDS 

with  name,  10  cents.  Book  of  Samples,  25  cents. 

D.  S.  ROCKAFF.LLAU,  Somerville,  N..I, 

NEW  CHROMOS,  no  two  alike,  with  name, 
10c ;  4(Kransparent,  10c. 

WISE  &  CO.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

Elegant  Chromo  Cards,  name  on,  10c.  ID 
Packs  and  Agent’s  Sample  Book,  $1 . 

STAR  CARD  CO.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 


50 

50 


The  American  Sportsman’s  Journal. 

DEVOTED  TO 

NATURA  I-  HISTORY, 

FISH  CULT RE, 

Fisiime, 

shootuxcj, 

THE  HOG, 

THE  RIFLE, 

And  YACHTSAG. 

Discusses  Questions  of  Life  Interest  to  every 
Farmer  iu  America. 

Send  for  a  Sample  Copy. 

FOREST  AND  STREAM  PUBLISHING  CO., 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


75 


Lovely  FRENCH  CHROMO  Cards  with 
name  on  10c. 

CHAS.  KAY,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


60 


SI'S  E'<1  A  |TNew  Imported  Styles  of  Chromos, 
LLLttfllll  Our  Fruit,  Flowers  &  Bird  Series,  in 
Beautiful  Colors,  name  in  Fancy  Script-Type  10c.  Agts. 
■Sample  Book  25c.  Card  Mills,  Northford,  Ct. 


40 


ALL  CHROMO  CARDS,  new  imported  de¬ 
signs,  name  in  elegant  type,  10c. 

’  B.  HUS 


50 


J.  B.  HUSTED,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

GOLD  EDGE  AN  O  cTlROMO  CARD S, 

name  on  10c.  Book  of  Samples  25c. 

F.  M.  SHAW  &  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Y our  name  on  70  nice  Chromo  Cards,  or  on  p* 
lEIegant  New  Styles,  sure  to  please,  for  10c.  § 

’Agents’  Sample  Book  of  all  Styles,  of  Bevel t#  VP 
Edge  &  Fancy  Cards  25c.  Star  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 
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Agents  wanted.  $5  n  Day  made 
selling  our  NEW  HOUSEHOLD 
ARTICLES  and  FAMILY  SCALE. 

Weighs  up  to  25  lbs.  Sells  at  $ I.SO, 
Domestic  Scale  Co.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


BEES. 


Send  for  a  sample  copy  of 

- BEE  - 


THE  WEEKLY 

THOMAS  G. 


_ JOURNAL. 

NEWMAN,  Chicago,  Ill. 


-|  QA  PAGES  MUSIC  ior  Sl.OO.-STODDART’S 
X  MUSICAL  LIBRARY,  containing  gems  of  the  best 

American  and  foreign  authors.  New  Operas,  Songs,  Waltzes, 
Polkas,  Quadrilles,  Fantasies,  etc,  etc.  Send  ten  cents  in 
stamps  for  complete  catalogue  and  specimen  number  to  J. 
M.  STODDART,  No.  16  East  14th  St,  New  York. 

AGENTS  NEVER  FAIL 

To  sell  our  Nickel  Plated  Home  Lamp,  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  Student  Lamp.  Why?  Because  it  is  the 
safest  and  best  in  the  world  ;  can  he  attached  to  the  Sew- 
ing  Machine,  Piano,  Desk,  etc,  and  turned  in  any  direction 
to  suit  the  eyes ;  can  not  be  upset  ;  has  a  convenient 
match  box  and  filling  indicator.  The  religious  papers  in¬ 
dorse  all  our  claims.  Our  agents  making  as  high  as  $25 
per  day,  proves  it  a  bonanza.  Its  low  price,  liberal 
terms,  and  rapid  sales,  surprise  old  agents. 

Address,  HOME  LAMP  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

i2Hll  ACEFsTS  WANTED  HHH 

To  Sell  tbe  Favorite 

CAKE  AND  BAKING  PAN. 

WILL  SELL  ON  SIGHT  TO  EVERY  HOUSEKEEPER. 

The  success  of  our  agents  proves  it  to  be  the  best  sell¬ 
ing  article  in  the  market.  One  agent  made  $120  in  S 
weeks,  another  §95  in  10 clays.,  another  §41  in  4  days. 
Boxing  and  Freight  Free  to  Agents.  Send  for  circulars 
to  nearest  address.  ftK EPARD  CO.. 

CliteiuEBali,  O.,  or  St.  Louis,  ffi®. 


Carpenter  Saws 

Or  any  other  kind,  you  can  file  vourself  with  our  New 
Machine  so  that  it  will  cut  Better  than  Ever.  The 
teeth  will  all  remain  of  equal  size  and  shape.  Sent  free 
on  Receipt  of  $2.54)  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
Illustrated  Circulars  free.  Address 

E.  ROTH  &  BKO„  New  Oxford,  Pa. 

CENTS  A  YEAR. 
|||§|S§  THE  CHICAGO 

IPl  WEEKLY  &SEWS. 

BE,.,  CHEAPEST  weekly 
<§||§||gA  newspaper  in  the  U.  S. 
Vs§l|||  Seventy-Five  Cents  a 
-*svK|3  Year,  postage  included. 
bBBmm  Seventeenth  year  of  puh- 
ggj  Kgs  lication.  It  is  especially 
Rigs  egfl  complete  as  anewspaper, 
publishing  all  the  dis- 
patches  of  both  the  West- 
ern  Associated  Press  and 
the  National  Associated  Press,  besides 
an  extensive  system  of  special  dis¬ 
patches  from  all  important  points.  It 
is  Independent  in  Polities,  presenting 
political  news  free  from  partisan 
coloring,  without  fear  or  favor. 
Every  number  contains  Six  Completed 
Stories.  A  favorite  family  paper.  It 
is  the  Cheapest  Weekly  In  the  U.  S. 

75  cents  a  year.  A  dollar  hill  pays  for 
sixteen  months.  Address, 

Chicago  Weekly  News, 

123  Fifth  Av,  Chicago,  Ill. 


B 


4  Subscribing  for  any  NEWSPAPERS  or 
MAGAZINES  for  1882.  send  for  copy  of 
Keystone  Club  List.  Best  inducements  ever  offered. 
Address  URIE  B.  ENGLE,  Marietta,  Pa. 

‘  CHOICE* CHR OMoTrUVIlDS,  or  oolhegant 
New  Chromos,  name  on,  10c. 

Crown  Printing  Go.,  Nordifortl,  Ct. 


K  /A  ALL  CHROMO  CARDS.  New  Imported  styles, 

tM/i 


name  in  fancy  Script  Type.  10  cents. 
- 4TON  & 


CLINl 


CO,  North  Haven,  Conn. 
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WASHER 


WASHING  WITHOUT  LABOR! 

A  WONDERFUL  INVENTION! 

In  1871  Mr.  H.  R.  Robbins,  of  Baltimore,  invented  and  pat¬ 
ented  the  now  famous  Robbins’  Family  Washer  and 
Bleacher. 

It  was  the  original,  and  as  now  Improved,  is  the  best  and 
only  perfect  self  operating  Washer  in  the  world. 

It  will  do  all  the  family  washing  in  less  than  half  (he  time 
in  which  it  can  be  done  in  any  other  way,  without  hand  la¬ 
bor,  with  but  very  little  soap,  without  chemicals  and  with¬ 
out  any  wear  and  tear  or  yellowing  of  clothes. 

More  than  fifty  thousand  of  these  Washers  are  now  in  use, 
giving  perfect  satisfaction.  We  have  thousands  of  testi¬ 
monials  from  all  parts  of  the  country— from  Public  Institu¬ 
tions,  Hotels,  Clergymen,  Lawyers,  Farmers,  Editors,  and 
every  class  of  people,  and  we  have  the  Editorial  Commen¬ 
dations  of  all  the  principal  papers  in  the  land. 

In  1878  The  Bissell  Manufacturing  Company  purchased  the 
patent  for  the  Washer,  and  after  two  years  careful  experi¬ 
menting  succeeded  in  simplifying  the  Washer,  and  in  adapt¬ 
ing  it  to  use  in  any  size  and  style  of  boiler,  as  also  in  the  old- 
fashioned  iron  wash-pot  so  much  used  in  the  south  (in  which 
the  original  Robbins'  Washer  would  not  work)  and  obtained 
a  reissue  of  their  patent  on  the  21st  day  of  December,  1880. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  WASHER. 

The  operation  of  the  Washer  consists  in  rapidly  and  con¬ 


tinuously  forcing  the  hot  soap  suds  contained  in  the  boiler 
from  the  bottom  to  the  surface,  through  a  tube  at  the  rate 
of  ten  gallons  per  minute,  and  then  drawing  it  down  agsin 
through  the  soiled  clothing,  while  that  is  expanded 
by  the  boiling  heat— causing  it  to  remove  every  particle  of 
dirt  and  leaving  the  articles  after  rinsing  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  bleached.  It  is  impossible  for  it  to  tear  or  wear,  or  in 
any  way  injure  the  fabric,  as  there  is  no  friction  whatever. 

HOW  IKIES  TliE  WASHER  WORK  T 

The  Washer  having  been  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler  or  pot,  as  soon  as  the  water  commences  to  boil  all 
that  which  is  beneath  it,  being  surrounded  with  heated 
metal  becomes  hotter  ana  more  expansive  than  that  in  the 
remainder  of  the  boiler,  and  thus  has  a  tendency  to  rise 
through  the  tube,  while  at  the  same  time  all  the  steam 
formed  beneath  the  washer  is  forced  to  pass  out  through 
the  tube,  and  carries  along  with  it  the  water  in  the  washer 
and  tube  with  great  force,  its  place  being  supplied  by  the 
water  outside,  which  is  rapidly  drawn  into  the  washer  and 
in  turn  heated  and  expelled,  thus  creating  a  constant  and 
powerful  current  upward  through  the  tube  and  downward 
through  the  fabric,  giving  a  water  force  which  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  The  fabric  being  expand¬ 
ed  to  its  utmost  by  the  boiling  water,  the  dirt,  softened  by 
ttie  action  of  the  soap,  iB  at  once  swept  away  by  the  force  of 
the  flow. 

Thus  we  have,  1st.  The  greatest  possible  heat ;  2nd.  Per¬ 
fect  chemical  action  of  the  soap,  and  3d.  Force  of  water. 
All  of  which  are  necessary  to  thoroughly  cleanse  and  purify 
anv  fabric. 

What  is  it  that  cleanses  the  clothing  in  the  ordinary 
modes  of  washing  by  rubbing,  pounding,  squeezing,  draw¬ 
ing  between  rollers,  etc.  ?  It  Is  the  tilling  of  the  fabrics 
with  soap  suds  as  hot  as  may  be  (boiling  heat  being  unat¬ 
tainable  especially  in  hand  rubbing)  and  then  forcing  it 
out  again,  and  repeating  the  process  until  the  clothes  are 
clean.  But  all  of  these  processes  require  hand  labor. 
You  must  turn  or  pound,  or  squeeze  or  rub  ;  there  is  little 
choice  between  them,  while  with  the  ROBBINS’ 
WASHER  the  labor  is  dispensed  with,  and  any 
other  work  of  the  house  may  be  done  while  the  washing  is 
doing  itself. 

THE  CAPACITY  OF  THE  WASHER. 

There  are  two  sizes,  the  No.  1  or  family  size,  which  work® 
in  any  family  boiler  or  wasli-pot  having  a  bottom  8%  by  8 
inches  or  larger,  and  holding  10  tolSgallons  of  water.  It 
takes  only  3  to  4  ounces  of  soap  to  10  or  12  gallons  of  water, 
will  wash  bed  or  table  linen,  a  boiler  full  In  10  or  15  minutes, 
wearing  apparel  in  from  20  to  30  minutes,  without  rubbing, 
and  requires  no  previous  preparation  of  the  clothes,  such 
as  soaking  overnight.  Take  the  clothes  dry,  and  when  the 
Washer  gets  thoroughly  at  work,  fill  the  boiler  as  full  as  it 
will  hold  by  gently  pressing  them  down  with  a  stick.  Us# 
no  chemicals,  only  good  soap  and  soft  water.  If  the  water 
is  hard  it.  may  be  softened  by  a  small  piece  of  borax,  which 
is  harmless. 

For  Lace  Curtains  this  Washer  Is  invaluable.  It 
cleanses  them  as  no  other  process  can,  and  without  the 
slightest  danger  of  injury. 

No.  2,  or  small  hotel  size,  will  do  the  work  in  a  boiler 
holding  15  to  25  gallons,  and  wash,  of  average  pieces,  from 
1,500  to  2.000  per  day;  or  it  may  be  used  in  any  smaller 
boiler.  They  will  work  in  anything  that  has  a  bottom  large 
enough  for  them  to  rest  upon  :  say  10  inches  in  diameter. 

We  also  mako  a  Washer  5x8K  inches,  suitable  for  use  in 
sunken  bottom  boilers,  having  the  same  capacity  as  our  No. 

1,  and  sold  at  same  price. 

THEY  ARE  MADE  of  SOLID  BRASS, 
(except  the  tnbe),  and  can  neither  rust,  corrode,  break, 
uor  wear  out. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Q.  What  kind  of  boiler  do  you  use  ?  Any  kind  of  a  boiler 
will  do. 

Q,  How  can  you  have  a  flow  of  water  at  the  rate  of  eight 
or  ten  gallons  per  minute  in  a  boiler  holding  only  eight  or 
ten  gallons  ?  A.  The  same  water  is  used  over  and  over  i 
again  ;  and  in  order  to  be  thus  used,  it  must  pass  down 
through  and  through  the  fabric ;  and  this  with  the  soap  and 
heat  is  what  does  the  work. 


Q.  How  can  yon  use  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  a  boiler 
already  full  of  clothes?  A.S’ill  the  b6iler  two-thirds  full  of 
water ;  as  soon  as  the  washer  commences  to  work  nut  in 
the  clothes  dry.  ’  v 

Q.  Can  you  wash  flannels  and  colored  clothes  ?  A.  We 
wash  anything  that  can  he  washed.  Flannels  and  colored 
clothes  need  but  little  soap,  and  from  five  to  ten  minutes 
of  the  full  operation  of  the  Washer.  Flannels  should 
be  rinsed  in  Hot  Water.  It  is  the  change  from  boil¬ 
ing  to  cold  water  that  contracts  the  fiber,  causing  them 
to  shrink.  Any  fuller  will  tell  you  this  is  so.  Fugitive 
prints  will  part  with  their  colors  by  this  or  any  process,  but 
fast  colors  Will  not  be  injured. 

Q.  Can  you  use  the  common  soft  soap  of  the  farm  house  ? 
A.  Yes,  if  good. 

Q.  Is  it  not  better  to  put  very  dirty  clothes  to  soak  over 
night?  A.  No,  better  not. 


Q.  Will  your  Washer  remove  the  streaks  from  dirty 
wristbands  and  collars,  such  as  farmers  and  mechanics 
wear,  after  they  have  been  worn  a  whole  week,  as  they 
usually  are  ?  A.  The  Washer  will  cleanse  the  dirtiest  cloth¬ 
ing.  Unusually  soiled  portions  mav  require  a  second  opera¬ 
tion  to  remove  the  dirt  entirely.  Give  the  clothes  a  thor¬ 
ough  rinsing  in  hot  water. 

Q.  How  can  it  be  possible  for  so  simple  a  thing  to  cleanse 
fabrics?  A.  How  is  It  possible  for  it not  to  cleanse  fabrics? 

Remember  that  the  entire  contents  of  the  boiler  are 
forced  through  the  expanded  clothing  every  minute, 
or  at  least  twenty  times  at  every  washing,  and  you  will  see 
at  once  what  the  result  must  be. 

Q.  Will  your  Washer  do  all  you  claim  for  it. 

A.  Yes;  it  will.  We  guarantee  this. 


SAMPLE  WASHER. 


On  receipt  of  S3. 50  we  will  send  a  single  No.  1  Washer 
to^any^jiart  of  the  United  States,  all  charges  prepaid.  No. 


Cash  must  accompany  all  orders. 

Remittance  by  Post  Office  Order,  Registered  letter,  or  by 
draft  on  New  York. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

As  to  the  reliability  of  this  company,  we  refer  you  to  the 
MERCANTILE  NATIONAL  BANK  of  New  York,  or  to 
any  Express  Company  in  New  York. 

In  ordering,  write  plainly  your  name,  post-office,  county 
and  State. 

WHAT  THE  PAPERS  SAY  t 

“  Tlie  best  we  have  ever  known,  we  speak  from  experi¬ 
ence.’' —  Youth's  Companion.  * 

“  The  Robbins'  Family  Washer  and  Bleacher  Is  as  repre¬ 
sented."— FT.  Y.  Weekly  Sun. 

“We  have  confidence  in  recommending  it  to  the  attention 
of  our  Lady  readers !  ”— N.  Y.  Christian  Advocate. 

“We  would  pay  many  times  the  price  asked  rather  than 
do  without,  one.”— Form  and  Fireside. 

“  A  truly  wonderful  article  which  is  destined  at  no  dis¬ 
tant  day  to  work  a  complete  revolution  in  the  method  of 
accomplishing  the  family  washing.  We  speak  from  our 
own  knowledge.”—  Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

“From  nearly  a  year’s  acquaintance  with  this  company 
and  tlieir  Robbins’  Washer,  we  unhesitatingly  recommend 
them.”— Farmer’s  Review. 

“  It  cannot  fail  to  facilitate  washing,  and  at  the  same  time 
save  much  tear  and  wear  of  clothes.”— Am.  Agriculturist. 

“  The  Washer  does  exactly  what  is  claimed  for  it,  and  is 
cheap  at  ten  times  the  cost !”— Ar.  Y.  Tribune. 

Good  Agents  Wanted,  both  Male  and  Female. 

Send  for  sample  and  terms  to  agents,  and  secure  fs 
business  that  will  pay  you  well. 

When  you  order  or  write  please  mention  this  paper. 

Address, 


BISSELL  MANUFACTURING  €0., 

50  BARCLAY  ST„  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y, 


I860.  I  MRVEL  OF  gNOENUITY  J  I  MEL  OF  PERFECTION  !  i  1881. 

THE  ACME  PRINTING  PRESS  AID  COMPLETE  OUTFIT. 


^  Delivered  free  anywhere  in  th©  United  States  on  receipt  of 

In  Introducing  our  new  Holiday  Printing  Press  for  1881,  we  unhesitatingly  proclaim  the  ACME  PRESS  the  most  perfect  LITTLE  WONDER  ever  yet  brought  before  the  public  under  the 
name  of  a  Printing  Press.  We  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  Printing  Presses  since  1860,  and  we  will  forfeit  our  21  years’  reputation  it  we  do  not  prove  that  the  work  done  on  the 
ACME  PRESS  is  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  same  done  by  an  experienced  printer  upon  any  high-priced  printing  press.  DESCRI  PTION— 1 The  Press  is  made  entirely  of  Malleable  Iron, 
Japanned  in  black  with  Gold  Stripes,  ornamented  in  red  and  blue.  The  Type  Chase  is  also  of  ornamented  metal,  silver-plated  and  surmomed  by  a  polished  maple  wood  Handle.  The  Press  is 
mounted  on  a  Solid  Black  Walnut  Stand,  to  which  it  is  flrmhj  riveted,  and  upon  which  is  also  arranged  an  ingeniously  constructed  Inking  Disc,  by  which  device  the  Press  is  rendered  absolutely 
SELF-INKING  in  its  operation.  ONE  THOUSAND  IMPRESSIONS  PER  HOU  R  can  easily  be  made  after  a  little  practice.  THE  OUTFIT  accompanying  each  Press 
consists  of  1  F»nt  of  Fancy  Card  Type  (this  is  a  full  regular  font  of  ornamented  card  text  type);  1  Rox  Fine  Black  Card  Ink  ;  1  Lye  Brush  ;  1  Adjustable  Inking  Disc  ;  1  Kid  Centre  Impression  Pad  ; 
1  Type  Case  with  a  separate  compartment  for  each  letter.  The  whole  put  up  in  a  neat  Wooden  Cabinet  with  Drawer.  Full  illustrated  directions  how  to  set  type  ;  how  to  print,  Ac.,  accompany  each 
press.  C5T  Every  Press  Warranted,  REMEMBER- We  l>ox  and  ship  the  Press  and  outfit,  as  above  described,  free  of  expense,  or  receipt  of  $2cOO.  In  ordering,  it  is  best  to  send 

(Post Office  Money  Order  or  Registered  Letter.  Give  your  Port  Office  address,  and  state  nearest  Express  office.  Address  3M!,Jbl*?C3r  C20«  53  Ann  St.,  New  York* 

Printing  Press  Manufacturers,  Type  Founders,  Dealers  in  Printers’  Materials,  fhromo  Goods  and  Cards  of  all  kinds.  1  


WEBSTER’S  UNABRIDGED. 

In  Sheep,  Russia  and  Turkey  Bindings. 

TDICTIONAQ^UPPLEMENtI 


New  Edition  of ’WEBSTER  lias 
118,000  Words,  3000  Engravings, 
4600  New  Words  &  Meanings,  and 

Biographical  Dictionary 

of  over  STOO  Names. 

Get  the  Standard. 


fill  B'TTTN  Standard  in  the  Gov’t  Printing 
A.  JOLiO  Office, — 33,000  copies  in  Public 
Schools, — sale  30  times  as  largo 

_ _  as  the  sale  of  any  other. 

g*4 rgl  aid  in  a  Family,  in  helping  its 
jL  members  to  become  intelligent. 
Best  aid  for  TEACHERS  and 
SCHOLARS,  in  SCHOOLS. 
/f’N  T  fnri  Most  acceptable  to  Pastor,  Par- 
SL3TJLJC  JL  ent,  Teacher,  Child,  Eriend; 

for  Holidays,  Birthday,  Wedding, 
or  any  other  occasion. 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 


FOR  THE 

J -little  Grirls. 

New  Style 

DOLLS  ! 

Eight  inches  tall,  with  life-like, 
beautiful  features.  Banged  hair 
and  dark  eyes,  or  cun's  and  blue 
eyes. 

Ten  cents  each,  or  two  for  fifteen 
cents,  which  includes  dresses  with 
each  doll.  Mailed  free. 

Toy-dealers  and  stationers,  send 
for  price-lists. 

A  lady  in  Tipton,  Iowa,  writes, 
that  she  sold  twenty-five  the  first 
I  jm_  .  .....  afternoon. 

rHijijgr-  v^JLXJWrW  Postage-stamps  taken. 

hope  m’F’g-  co. 


Providence,  R.  I. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold  By  ALLDEALERSTHFtovGHOurJncWOPLD, 

:  <5 O LD  MEDAL-RABI  S  EXPO  $. ITION -1 87$. 


•  y  Rogers’  Handy  Rules  for  Letteri 

Writers.  Contains  Rules  for  Using 
Capital  Letters,  Spelling,  Punctuation,  Letter  Writing.] 
Easy  Reference  Spelling  Book  of  25,000  words,  20,000  Syno-] 
nyms,  2,000  Similar  Words,  Latin  and  French  Phrases  all 
arranged  with  handy  reference  Index.  Sent  by  mail.  Price,1 
Paper  Covers,  25  cts.  Cloth,  50  cts.  L.  H.  Rogers,  75  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York,  P.  O.  Box  4,360.  Over  3,000  testimonials 
from  teachers  and  writers.  Every  lady,  gentleman,  boy, 
girl,  home  and  office  should  have  a  copy.  Sells  at  sight. 
Postage  stamps  received  in  payment,  liefer  to  any  Bank  in 
N.  Y.  City.  This  book  is  especially  recommended  to  the  fa- 
vorable  notice  of  teachers,  to  present  or  Introduce  among 
their  scholars.  5,000  Agents  wanted.  Liberal  discount.  I 


Our  New  Journal  is  of  interest  to  every  Farmer, 
Market  Gardener,  Trucker,  Nurseryman,  Fruit  Grower, 
Stock  Raiser  and  Florist ;  and  of  benefit  to  their  wives 

and  children.  _  ,  > 

WN  we  cannot  properly  describe  itin  this 
limited  space,  we  desire  to  send  a 
copy  free  to  all  who  read  this  advertisement.  It  will 
explain  its  own  merits  better  than  we  can,  and  you  can 
j  udge  for  yourself.  To  get  the  sample  number  send  your 
address  now  to  CHILD  BROS,  &  CO,, 

Publishers  of  tlie  FARM  AND  GARDEN, 
No.  275  S.  Fourth  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Will  Carleton  S  elegantly  illustrated  $2 

book,  free  to  all  subscribers  to  The  Golden  Rule,  Boston, 
Mass.  Sample  free.  An  Elegant  Christmas  Present. 


RIMTIM^  Presses,  Type  and  Printing 
I  I  l  N  vt  Material  for  sale  at  a  sacrifice. 
Presses  from  $5  up.  Outfits  furnished  complete  at  low¬ 
est  rate.  Send  3-ctstamp  for  Catalogue;  state  what  is 
wanted.  Address  C.F.Githens,  144N.7thSt.Phila.Pa. 
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H4LL4UAT 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL, 

VICTORIOUS  AT 

Phila.,  1876- Paris,  (878 

25  Years  in  Use. 
GUARANTEED  SUPERIOR 
To  any  other  Windmill  Made. 

17  Sizes— 1  Man  to  45  Horse  Power. 

Adopted  by  the  leading  It.  R-  Co.'s  and  by 
the  XJ.  S.  Government  at  Forts  and 
Garrisons. 

$3,500,000  worth  now  in  Use. 

Send  for  Catalogue  “A.” 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co,, 

Batavia,  Ill. _ 

THE  CHAMPION 

WIND  MILL  POWER 
The  Best  in  the  W  rid. 

It  is  perfectly  self-regulating,  and  presents  no 
unnecessary  surface  to  the  wind.  Pronounced 
by  millwrights  and  mechanics  to  be  superior 
to  all  other  mills  made.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
have  investigated  the  Champion.  All  in- 
foimation  regarding  the  mill  free. 
_ ELL  &  DOUGLAS,  Waukegan,  III. 

Crofts  Improved 

IRON  WIND  ENGINE, 

Manufactured  by 

E.  C.  LEFFEL, 

Also  Dealer  in  Pumps, 
Tanks,  Pipes,  Corn  Shellere, 
Corn  Grinders,  Power  Con¬ 
verters,  with  both  Lever  and 
Rotary  Motion  Applied  to 
Wind  Mill  Power.and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Wind 
Engine  Machinery. 

Sena  for  Circular. 

_  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

THE  OLD  RELIABLE  STOVER. 

We  manufacture  the  Old  Reliable,  well 
known  Solid  Wheel  Stover  Wind  Mill,  and 
O.  E.  Wingei’s  Improved  Double  Feed 
Grinders  which  are  operated  by  pumping 
windmills,  and  by  belt  or  sweep ;  novel  and 
perfect  rapid  grinding  mills  for  grinding 
all  kinds  of  grain.  Also  a  new  design  dou¬ 
ble  coffee  and  spice  mills,  door  springs, 
flour  sifters,  and  light-running  corn-shel- 
lers.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  catalogue. 
E.  B  WINGE!!,  Successor  to  Stover 
Wind  Engine  Co.,  Frebport,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


FOR  FUEL-SAYING  CUT-OFF  ENGINES 

Tor  Dry  -Steam r Portable  Engines,' 

FOR  CIRCULAR  SAW  MILLS 

Fob  "Mooee  County  Grit”  Coen  Mills.  . 

Add  ress,  Taylor  Manf  g  Co 

WESTMINSTER,  MD.  7 


The  PROFIT 

FARM  BOILER 

Is  simple,  perfect,  and  cheap ;  the 
BEST  FEED  COOKER  t  the 
only  Dumping  Boiler:  empties  its 
Kettle  in  a  minute.  Over  3,500 
in  use.  Cook  your  Feed  and  Save 
one-half  the  Cost  of  Pork.  Send 
for  circular. 

D.  R.  SPERRY  Sc  CO., 
Batavia,  Ill. 


|18W8ee! 

For  Roofs,  > 

Walls  &  Ceilings  i 

In  place  of  Plaster,  ! 

-F2  Made  also  into  Carpets.  ©"  < 

5>W.n.FAY,  Camden,  N.J.  £2.  j 

Successor  to  0.  J.  FAY.  | 

Catalogue  with  Samples  mailed  free* 


at 


40.000  SOLD  BY  AGENTS. 

THETRIUWPH  SHELF 

B  AND  UTENSIL  STAND 

H  Fits  any  Stove  Pipe.  Is  the  Lightest, 

]  Strongest,  Neatest  and  most  Convenient 
v  Shelf  ever  offered  to  housekeepers. 

Large  profits  and  boxing  and  freight 
free  to  agents.  For  circulars,  etc.  descriptive  o  l  this,  and  other 
greatmoney  making  specialties  for  agents.  Address 

THE  TRIUMPH  MFG.  CO.  Cincinnati.  Q, 

ffilOO  +n  O  KC  Per  month  guaranteed  sure 
1  W  y  IU  <C  O  w  to  Agents  everywhere  selling 

our  new  Silver  Mould  White  Wire  Clothes  Bine. 
Sells  readily  at  eve  1  ~  . 


- White  . , « . viu.iacB  i 

hous e.__8amples  free.  Address, 


very  housi 
GIRARD 


"WIRE  CO.,  Philadelphia,'  Pa. 


IMPERIAL  EGG  FOOD 

Will  Make  ¥o»r  Ileus  Lay. 

Packages  Mailed  for  50  cents  and  $1.00, 

6  Boxes,  $2.00;  25  lb.  Kegs,  $6.25.  By  Express  or  Freight  Co. 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS : 

B.  K.  Bliss&  Sons,  New  York.  I  J.  C.  Long,  Jr..New  York. 
Benson,  Maule  &  Co.,  Phila.  |  O.  H.  Leach  &  Co.,  Boston, 
Geo.  A.  Kelly  &  Co.  Pittsb’gh.  I  GreensfelderBros.,  St.Louis 
McCarthy  &  Osborn,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Geo.  G  wickson,  San  Francisco. 

CHAS.  R.  A  BEEN  &  Co.,  Proprietors,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Jerseys,  Cotswolds, 
‘asid  BerksMres9 

Bronze  Turkeys,  Pekin  Ducks,  and  light  Brahmas.  1st 
premium  on  all.  Send  stamp  for  Stock  and  Poultry  Cata- 
logue.  C.  P.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Me, 

SMALL  YORKSHIRES. 

Friendship  Herd  comprises  a  number  of  imported  and 
home-bred  Boars  and  Sows  of  the  following  noted  families : 
Hohwell,  Duchess,  Ellsmere,  King  John,  Duke  of  York¬ 
shire,  Omega,  and  others.  Choice  Pigs  for  disposal.  Also 
few  choice  imported  Boars  old  enough  for  service.  Send  for 
illustrated  catalogue. 

Address  C.  R.  KEEFER,  Ceanoss,  Md. 

Q  CLEVELAND  BAY  (English  Coach)  MARES, 
O  imported,  first  prize  animals.  1  three  and  2  five  years 
old,  to  be  sold  before  January  1st.  Price  $500  each  Address 

DR.  PRESTON, 

Vinemont,  Berks  Co.,  Pa. 

Scroll  Sawyer. 

Tliis  “  Wall  Cabinet 
Design,”  No.  836,  size  12 
x20,  and  a  large  number 
of  miniature  designs 
for  scroll  sawing  willbe 
sent  postpaid  to  any  ad¬ 
dress  on  receipt  of  20 
cts.  Or  send  6  cts.  for 
illustrated  catalogue  of 
Scroll  Saws,  Fancy 
Woods,  Clock  Move¬ 
ments,  Rifles,  Target 
Guns,  Mechanics  Tools, 
&c.  A  complete  stock 
and  great  inducements 
oflered  to  purchasers. 

SHARP  SAWS, 
Beautifully 
Planed  Wood, 
Low  Prices. 
Address, 

A.  H.  POMEROY, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

AGENTS  WANTED  WHERE 

to  sell  the  best  Family  Knitting  Machine  ever  in¬ 
vented.  Will  knit  a  pair  of  stockings,  with  HEEL  and 
TOE  complete,  in  20  minutes.  It  will  also  knit  a  great 
variety  of  fancy-work  for  which  there  is  always  a  ready 
market.  Send  for  circular  and  terms  to  the  Twombly 
Knitting  Machine  Co.,  163  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Winter  Greeneries 


AT  HOME. 


By  REV.  E.  A.  JOHNSON,  D.D., 

Author  of  “Half-Hour  Studies  of  Life,"  etc.,  etc. 
PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1. 

ORANGE  JUDD  C'O.,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 

TAYLOR  1,  2,  AND  4-HORSE  POWER. 

- . - . ---- . — i.  Runs  Feed  Mills,  Feed 

Cutters,  Shellers,  Ele¬ 
vators,  Churns.  Saws, 
Pumps, etc.  Overhead, 
out  of  dirt  and  snow. 
Simplest,  cheapest, 
best.  Dealers  in  Ma¬ 
chines  of  all  kinds. 
Send  for  circulars  to 
TAYLOR  HORSE 

- — - — - POWER  COMPANY. 

First  Premium  everywhere.  23  South  Canal  St..  Chicago. 

A  If*  r  U  TT  ft  2-T  Cents  6or  ELECTRIC 
H  I*  i  &  WAIST  BAND.  Takes  the  place 
In  lit,  a  VI  S  W  ot  Suspenders. 

THE  P.  T.  BELT  CO.,  828  7th  Ave„  N.  Y. 


Sportsmens’  Department, 


To  meet  the  wishes  and  constant  inquiries  from  our 
readers  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  we  have  a  Depart¬ 
ment  specially  devoted  to  supplying  whatever  may  be 
desired,  in  the  way  of  good  GUNS,  etc.,  of  any  and  all 
kinds ;  Ammunition,  Equipments,  Fishing 
Tackle,  Stuffed  Birds,  etc.,  etc.  Information 
in  regard  to  all  these  matters  cheerfully  given. 

GUNS. 

English  Double  Barrel  Muzzle-Loaders  of  all  styles, 
lengths,  and  bores,  from  $11.00  to  $25.00. 

English  and  American  Double  Barrel  Breech-Loaders, 
80  and  32  inches,  10  and  12  bore,  from  $20.00  upwards— of 
the  best  makers,  such  a  Colt,  Remington,  Parker,  Baker, 
Fox, Winchester,  Forehand  and  Wadsworth,  Scott,  Webley, 
Purdy,  Westley,  Richards,  Clabrough,  Bonehill,  etc. 

Single  Barrel  Breech-Loaders.  —  Remington,  Forehand 
and  Wadsworth,  Richards,  etc.,  from  $14.00  upwards. 

RIFLES. 

Breech-Loading  Rifles,  repeating  and  single  shot.— Win¬ 
chester,  Remington,  Sharpe,  Ballard,  Maynard,  Marlin, 
Wesson,  Smith  &  Wesson,  Stephens,  etc. 

PISTOLS. 

Revolvers,  all  makes,  styles,  and  calibers,  from  $1.25  for 
22  cal.  Nickle-plated  7-shot,  and  $2.50  for82  cal.  Nickle-plaied 
5-shot,  up  to  the  most  expensive  Colts,  Smith  &  Wesson, 
Forehand  &  Wadsworth,  Standard,  Hood,  etc. 

Ammunition  of  every  description. 

Fishing  Tackle. 

Mounted  Birds  and  Animals,  in  great  variety. 

N.B. — Nothing  is  allowed  to  leave  the  establishment 
without  being  carefully  examined  and  approved  by  compe¬ 
tent  persons. 

All  articles  are  bought  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  the  best 
that  the  price  will  allow. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Illustrated  Sportsman’s  Catalogue  of  Books,  etc., 
mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  two  3-cent  stamps. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

751  Broadway,  New  York, 
_ (Opposite  Astor  Place.) 

A  NEW  EDITION  OF 

EDWARD  EGGLKjTOFS  NOVELS. 

Uniformly  Bound  in  One  Set. 

FIVE  VOLUMES. 

The  chief  critical  authorities  have  awarded  to  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Eggleston  a  very  high  place  as  a  writer  of  genuine 
American  fiction,  and  the  immense  sale  of  his  works  is 
the  best  evidence  of  their  popularity.  A  new  edition  of 
these  works  is  now  issued,  designed  to  meet  an  often 
expressed  wish  that  they  could  he  obtained  in  uniform 
style,  in  sets.  They  are  bound  attractively  and  uniform¬ 
ly,  in  five  volumes,  as  follows  : 

THE  HOOSIER  SCHOOLMASTER.  Finely 
illustrated,  with  twelve  full-page  engravings,  and 
numerous  other  cuts.  Price  $1.25. 

The  end  of  the  world,  with 

thirty-two  illustrations.  Price  $1.5U. 

The  mystery  of  metropolis. 

YILLE.  Finely  Illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

Roxy,  a  tale  of  Indiana  life,  hand- 

somely  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

trim  CIRCUIT  RIDER.  A  TALE.  HAND- 

JL  somely  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

Price  of  the  Set,  Complete,  $7.25. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 


S5a  The  Wonderful  Mechanical  Piano-ette*  $& 

JTYie  most  marrellons  mechanical  invention  of 
ttiC  age*  It  will  play  any  tune  in  a  melodious  and  pleasing  manner. 

Difficult  and  simple  music  produced  in  a  masterly  style,  and  it  can  be 
played  by  a  child  as  well  as  by  a  grown  person  and  will  furnish  music 
forsocial  gatherings  of  any  description,  playing  hour  alter  hour,  without 
«ny  knowledge  of  music  being  required  in  the  operation.  Tho  most 
■wonderful  of  all  musical  inventions  ;  a  machine  which  in  a  purely  me¬ 
chanical  manner  produces  any  kind  of  music,  Waltzes,  Polkas,  Marches, 

&c.,  without  any  practice  or  knowledge  ©f  music  whatever ;  in  this 
yespeefc  far  superior  tou-ny  music-box,  for  there  is  no  limit  whatever  to 
the  number  of  tunes  $5-  «vill  play-  Tho  perforations  in  a  flexible  strip 
produce  the  effect.  It  has  just  been  perfected  (the  accompanying  cut 
ehowingit  inlts  improved  form),  and  i®  having  the  largest  sal©  everob- 
tained  by  a  musicalinstrumentin  the  country.  It  has  fin®  ebonized 

case*,  highly  decorated,  the  notes  ©r  bars  (themusic  producers)  are  met-  _ - 

®1,  on  same  principle  as  a  tuning  fork,  which  produce  clear  and  most  melodious  notes,  and  never  get  out  of  tune  %  the  bars  are  struck 
.frsi/he.8ame  as  the  wires  arc  in  a  piano,  only  they  work  automatically  instead  of  by  tho  fingers.  The  strip  of  prepared  paper  in 
which  the  tune stamped  or  perforated, is  about  lOinches  wide,  and  as  it  passes  through  tho  rollers  and  over  the  keys,  the  striker® 
spnng  through  the  pertorationsin  the  paper  and  strike  the  right  note;  this  is  all  done  automatically,  without  any  assistance  from  th® 
operator  (except  turning  the  rollers),  end  thetnneis  played  perfectly.  It  wouid  be  on©  of  the  most  appropriate  presents  to  make  anyi 
one,  ©specially where  there  is  no  ©ther  m usical  instrument.  Its  execution  is  admirable,  and  its  capacity  or  capability  almost  unlim- 
itea.  itis  selling  faster  than  any  musical  instrument  everlnvented.  The  muslcisfine,  and  everybody  delighted.  The  price  of  th® 
.riano-ettets  oniy  including  a  selection  of  popular  tunes.  Music,  20  ct»a  a  tune. 

SPT1HTAT.  A  ft"FTCP"P£!  Wishing  an  agent  in  every  town,  we  have  concluded  to  offer  sample  of  Piano-ette, 

hfj-  A.TLAJ  -L  *  with  two  tunes,  to  those  who  will  push  the  sale,  for  only  S4  :  or  with  12  tune-,  for 

m&.aO'  MASSACHUSETTS  O KGAX  CO.,  57  Washington  St., Boston,  Iliass.,  Sole  Manufri. 
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Marshall’s 
All  Cast 
Steel.  ;  ' 

4  Gold  Med-  v 
ALS  AWARD¬ 
ED. 

These  Shears  retai-  an  EDGE  LONGER  and  better  than 
any  in  the  market. 

One  pair  has  sheared  400  Sheep  with  one  sharpening. 
Bows  and  bends  all  of  one  plece^and  not  liable  to  break. 


MHE  PEOPLE  HAVE  PROCLAIMED— 

L  THE  CLYDESDALE 

THE  KING  OF  DRAFT  HORSES. 


VOUNC 

"WELLINGTON." 

NSI56N-. 


POWELL  BROTHERS, 

Springboro,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa.,  the  most  extensive  im¬ 
porters  in  America  of  CLYDESDALES,  the  best  breed  of 
Draft  Dorses  in  the  World.  The  largest  and  flntet  collection 
on  the  American  continent. 

Also  breeders  of  Trotting-Bred  Roadsters,  and  im¬ 
porters  and  breeders  of  Holstein  and  Devon  Cattle. 
Catalogues  sent  free.  Correspondence  solicited.  Mention 
American  Agriculturist. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October, 
each  year.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to  A.  LIAUTARD,  M.D.V.S., 

_ _ Beau  of  the  Faculty. 

FIRST-CHEAPEST-BEST 
(f»rt  r  Will  deliver  a 
A/n.  finely  finished 
and  upholst’d 

MILWAUKEE  SLEIGH 

at  any  R.  R.  Station  in  U. 
S._A.  east  of  the  Mo.  river, 
within  the  next  30  days. 
Send  for  Illustations. 

N.  W.  SLEIGH  CO. 

Milwaukee.'Wis. 

POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
rablislied.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
51.25  per  year.  Also  the  American 
Poultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
inexistence,  $1.50  peryear.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 
_>__^_^ddress_^^^TOD]^RDJ^^^FORDj^T. 

REMEDIES  FOR 

HORSE  DISEASES. 

Prepared  by  PROF.  J.  A.  GOING, 

Veterinary  Editor  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Times. 

Going’s  Worm  Destroyer.— Sure  Relief  from  Worms 
or  Bots. 

Going's  Tonic  Powder.— The  Best  Preparation  Known 
for  Improving  the  Horse’s  Condition,  Purifying  the  Blood, 
and  Imparting  to  its  Coat  a  Glossy,  Shining  Appearance. 

Going’s  Colic  Powder.— For  Colic,  Scouring  (Chronic 
or  Acute),  or  Inflammation  of  the  Bowels.  The  Surest 
Remedy  known  to  Veterinary  Science. 

Going’s  Cough  Powder.  —  For  Cough,  Catarrh, 
Heaves,  or  Sore  Throat. 

These  remedies  are  eaclijput  up  in  tin  boxes,  and  will  keep 
for  an  indefinite  period.  They  will  be  sent  by  mail,  free  of 
charge,  on  receipt  of  $1  per  package.  Circulars  with  full 
directions  enclosed.  Address 

PROF.  J.  A.  GOING, 

P.  O.  Box,  938,  New  Fork  City. 

Prominent  Agencies.— Portland,  Me.,  James  Bailey 
&  Co.;  Providence,  R.  I.,  T.  W.  Rounds  &  Co.,  101  No.  Main 
St.;  Boston,  Mass.,  G.  C.  Goodwin  &  Co.,  38  Hanover  St. ; 
Worcester,  Mass.,  R.  McAleer,228  Main  St.;  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  M.  Gallagher,  15  No.  Ninth  St.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Lough- 
rey  &  Frew,  102  Wood  St.;  Baltimore,  Md.,  Coleman  &  Rog¬ 
ers,  176  Baltimore  St.;  Richmond,  Va.,  S.  S.  Cottrell  &  Co., 
1,303  Main  St.;  Charleston,  S.  C..  Chapeau  &  Hefl'ron  ;  Lou¬ 
isville,  Ky.,  R.  E.  Miles,  52  W.  Main  St.;  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  A. 
A.  Mellier,  709  Washington  Ave. ;  Cleveland,  O.,  Dr.  F.  S. 
Slosson,  223  Superior  St.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Geo.  E.  McCullej 


City,  Idaho,  w.  H.  Nye 
Sad  Francisco,  Cal.,  'Main  &  Winchester,  214  Battery  St.j 
Pueblo,  Col.,  A.  B.  &  H.  W.  Jones ;  New  Orleans,  La.,  A.  W. 
Jack8onj878MagazineSL^_^_^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

LE.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  T.  CITY. 
•  Perfect  Butter  Color  at  lowest  prices. 


TEXAS 

x.O'crisx^.Kr-A.- 
CHEAP  HOMES  FOR  ALL! 

50,000  Laborers  can  get  Immediate  Employment,  at  Good  Wages, 
on  Farms  and  Railroads  in  Texas  alone. 

THE  SOUTH-WESTERN  IMMIGRATION  CO. 

Will  mail  on  application,  free  of  cost,  postage  prepaid,  books  with  maps,  giving  reliable  information  of 
Texas,  Arkansas,  or  Western  Louisiana.  Address  B.  G.  DUVAL,  Sec’y,  Austin,  Tex. 


Y  little; 

TL  If 

J  CHEMICAL 
A  1 

FLUID  ^ 

■  l-k: " . 

wm 

IM-Dnienmni  i 

mm 

(Patented  in  U.  S.  July  8,  1877.) 

Morris  Little  &  Son,  Sole  Proprietors  &  Manufacturers. 

The  cheapest  and  best  Dip  of  the  day ;  is  fast  superseding 
all  others. 

Increased  growth  and  improved  quality  of  the  wool  more 
than  pays  cost  of  the  Dip. 

Price  per  gallon,  $1.80;  10  gallons  and  upwards  at  $1.65. 
Send  stamp  for  U.  S.  testimonials  to 

T.  W.  LAWFORD,  Gen’l  Agent, 

My  Agency,  established  April,  1$79, 

No.  296  E.  Chase  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


i  1  A  A  A  Pair  for  Bronze  and  Narragan- 
\  1 .1/ sett  Turkeys.  Hookertown  Brand.  Bred 
11  years  for  Bize  and  beauty.  10  per  cent  discount  for  orders 
before  Jan.  1st.  Address,  W.  Clift,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 
Also  “  How  to  Raise  Turkeys,”  25  cts.,  by  T.  Bunker. 

HIGH  CLASS  POULTRY  FOR  SALK, 

Write  for  circular, 
per  pair.) 

Williamsburg,  Blair  Co.,  Pa. 

Wovelty  Incubator. 

I  offer  tliis  as  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  best  Incubator  in 
the  market.  Costing  less  than  3  cts. 
per  day  for  oil.  Holds  100  Eggs. 

Price,  $30.00,  ready  for  ship¬ 
ment.  Also  Novelty  Hydro 
Mothers.  Prices,  $10.50  x 
$12.50.  Circulars  givingfull  par¬ 
ticulars  on  application. 

A,  G.  ATKINS,  Orange,  N.  J. _ 

A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rcck  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
Leghorns,  another  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 

PREMIUM  CHESTER  WHITE,  BERK- 
SIIIRE,  and  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS, 

Bred  and  for  Sale  by  ALEX.  PEOPLES,  West  Chester, 
Chester  Co.,  Pa.  Send  stamp  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


Now  on  hand  choice  Cotswold  and  Southdown  1  earlings 
and  Lambs.  Chester  White,  Yorkshire,  Berkshire.  Poland- 
China,  and  Jersey  Red  Pigs.  Also  a  flue  lot  of  genuine 
Scotch  Collie  Shepherd  Pups.Entire  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Address,  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Penna. 

O  ROfi  Weight  of  Two  Ohio  improved 

i  CHESTER  WHITE  HOGS. 

|_DS.  Send  for  description  of  this  famous  breed ; 
also  cattle,  sheep,  and  fowls.  L.  B.  Silver,  Cleveland,  O. 

ESSEX  PIGS  A  Specialty, 

75  to  100  Pedigree  Pigs  for  delivery  in  June,  six 
weeks  to  two  months  old.  Write  for  prices. 

Also  Brown  Leghorn  (prize  winners)  EGGS,  @  $1  per  doz., 
and  B.  B.  R.  G.  Bantam  Eggs  for  Hatching  (imported),  @ 
$1.50  per  doz.,  in  new  baskets.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed. 

C.  W.  CANFIELD,  Bradford  Co.,  Athens,  Pa. 

IT  IS  WORTH  A  HUNDRED  DOLLARS 

to  any  smoker  to  know  that  we  are  putting  up  a  very  fine 
Havana  filler,  with  Connecticut  wrapper— equal  in  flavor  to 
cigars  generally  sold  at  10  or  15  cents— which  we  are  selling 
to  consumers  and  the  trade  at  $4  a  hundred.  We  will  sell  a 
box  containing  25  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  postage 
paid,  on  receipt  of  $1,  or  50  Cigars  for  $2.  Address 

VILLAGE  STORE  COMPANY,  Wholesale  Dealers 

in  Cigars  and  Groceries,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Rectaugular  and 
Square  BOX  U 

Cheapest  aud  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  Lever  Butter 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

CORNISH  &  CURTts,  Port  Atkinson,  Wis, 


1AAA  VA.  FARMS,  MILLS,  HOUSES,  and 
•  "W  LOTS  for  sale.  Write  for  descriptions,  free. 
Maps  25c.  H.  L.  STAPLES  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


FARMS. 


150  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
Farms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


Q  O  I  i  T  U  Don’t  locate  before  seeing  our  James 
O  Will  River  Settlement.  Ulus,  catalogue  free. 
mi  mi  .  i  J.F. Mancha, Claremont, Surry Co.,Va. 

THE  CELEBRATED 


N  MILK  BOTTLES. 


patented  march  23d,  1880, 

Nothing  but  Glass  in 
Contact  with  the  Milk. 


Safety  Shipping  Boxes.. 

Quarts,  Pints,  K  Pint, 
Cream. 

Descriptive  circular  on  ap¬ 
plication. 

Warren  Glass  Works  Co.« 

FACTORY . 

Cumberland,  Md. 

44  College  Place, 
New  York. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 

The  Glohe  Washhoart 

Is  Still  the  Best. 


, ATTENTION! 
The  Improved 

UNION  CHURN. 

o> 


It  is  Warranted  to  be 
all  right.  You  run  no 
risk  in  buying  one. 

Send  for  Circulars  with  full 
details  of  either  or  both  these 
articles  to  the 
UNION  MANUF’G  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


THE  “LILLY” 
BUTTER-WORKER 

Sweeps  the  Field. 
Special  Premium  of  a  Silver 
_  Medal  at  late  Pennsylvania  State 
®  Fair.  First  Premium  at  the 
late  Connecticut  State  Fair,  and 
at  Dairymen’s  and  County  Fairs 
innumerable. 

For  ease  and  thorough  work  it 

is  absolutely  nnequaled. 
Circulars  free. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBELS. 

No.  316  Race  Street, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Et  rv  WATJTA  PRODUCE  COMSIIS- 
I  0Z  U.  VV  AH-L/j  SION  MERCHANTS. 

(established  1845.)  Send  for  Circular  of  Groat  Value, 
giving  full  instructions  for  shinping  _ 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  and  PRODUCE. 
No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

Ref.,  Irving  national  Sank,  New  York  City. 
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THE  PLANET  JR.  GOODS. 

Let  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  whether  interested  much  or 
little  in  working  the  soil,  send  now  for  our  carefully  written  cata¬ 
logue.  We  want  all  Fanners  who  value  labor  saving  tools,  to  study 
out  our  combined  Horse  Hoe,  Cultivator,  and  Coverer ;  Market 
Gardeners  who  have  acres  upon  acres,  on  each  of  which  our  Double 
"Wheel  Hoe  will  save  its  cost  yearly,  to  examine  the  merits  of  our  fine 
__  garden  tools  ;  and  every  one  who  has  even  a  small  vegetable  garden, 

_ to  read  closely  what  the  Firefly  Hoe  and  Garden  Plow  will  save  them,  g* 

■=“  S.  1j.  ALLEN  CO.,  Catherine  St.,  PUila.,  Pa. 


Five  hundred  Virginia  farms  and 

MIL.L.S  for  Sale  or  Exchange.  Write  for  free 
Catalogue .  R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 


THE 

“RIGHT  SPEEDY ” 

Corn  Sheller. 

Cheap,  Durable  and  Effective  ; 
shells  12  to  14  bushels  per  hour. 

It  is  the  best  Hand  Shel¬ 
ter  made,  and  I  warrant 
it  for  5  years. 

Price  $5,  or  handsomely  nickel- 
plated,  $6. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

If  no  agent  in  your  vicinity,  I 
will  send  Sheller,  express  paid, 
on  receipt  of  price. 

Send  for  circular. 

CURTIS  GODDARD. 
Alliance,  Ohio. 


.CHEAP  GUNS  for  THE  PEOPLE. 


§  GREAT  WESTERN 


GUN  WORKS, 

Pittsburgh,  ; 

Pa.  1 


_  _  „  P’CTORIAL  CATALOUUES  FREE.  _ 

Rifles,  Shot  Guns,  Revolvers,  Ammunition,  Seines,  Isets, 
^  Fishiug  Tackle,  Razors,  Ac.  sent  C.  O.  D.for  examination.  C 

Muskets,  Caps,  Wads,  Shells,  Primers,  Cartrldf 
Ammunition  and  Gun  Materials  of  every  kin< 
Gunsmiths’  Materials,  Fishing  Tackle,  Seines, 
Nets,  &c„  all  at  very  low  Prices.  Address 

GREAT  WESTERN  GEN  WORKS,  Pittsburg. 


es, 


Pa. 


Agents  and  Buyers  Wanted 
for  fine  Gold  and  Silver  Waltham 
Watches.  Liberal  terms  to  active 
agents.  A  single  Watch  sold  be¬ 
low  factory  prices.  Watches  sent 
^jby  express  to  be  examined  before 
’paying  money.  Catalogue  free. 
N.H.  White,  Jeweler, Newark.N.J. 


Silos  and  Ensilage: 

The  Preservation  of  Fodder  Corn  and  Other 
Green  Fodder  Crops. 

Bringing  together  the  most  recent  information,  from 
various  sources. 

Edited  by  DR.  GEORGE  THURBER. 
Fully  Illustrated. 

Dr.  Thurber’s  eminent  reputation  as  a  horticulturist  and 
agriculturist  must  secure  a  wide  sale  for  this  volume 
among  farmers,  who  are  now  so  actively  interested  in  the 
construction  of  silos.  Price,  post-paid,  50  cts. 


Howto  Hunt  &  Trap. 

NEW  AND  ENLARGED  EDITION. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Containing  full  instructions  for  hunting  Buffalo,  Elk, 
Moose,  Antelope,  Bear,  Fox,  Grouse,  Quail,  Partridge, 
Ducks,  Woodcock,  Snipe,  and  all  the  other  Game,  Water- 
fowl,  etc.  Also  the  Locality  where  Game  abounds. 

Instructions  are  given  on  Steel  Traps,  How  to  Construct 
Home-made  Traps,  and  How  to  Trap  all  Kinds  of  Wild 
Animals,  Game,  etc. 

SENT,  POST  PAID,  FOR  $1.50. 


Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  oil  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  ’ 
751  Broadway,  New  York. 


Every  intelligent  person  knows  that  it  pays  every  man, 
young  or  old,  to  provide  himself,  or  if  he  has  a  family,  to 
provide  them  with  good  books.  The  Orange  Judd  Co. 
publish  a  large  number  of  the  best  books  on  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  Field  Sports,  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  etc.,  etc. 
A  condensed  list  of  these  will  be  sent  to  any  one  forwarding 
by  postal  card  his  address  to  the  Publishers,  and  asking  for 
Book  List  No.  2. 

ORANGE  JTJDD  CO.,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 


KEEPING  ONE  COW, 

Being  the  Experience  of  a  Number  of  Practical 
Writers,  in  a  Clear  and  Condensed  Form,  upon  the 

Management  of  a  Single  Milch  tow. 

Illustrated  with  Full  Page  Engravings  of  the 
most  Famous  Dairy  Cows. 

Cloth.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  751  Broadway,  New  York. 

BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
751  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Farm  and.  Garden. 

Allen’s  (R.  L,  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book . $2  50 

Allen’s  ,R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Bailey’s  The  Book  of  Ensilage .  1  00 

Barnard's  Farming  by  Inches .  ’  38 

Barnard’s  Gardening  for  Money .  1  50 

Barnard’s  My  Ten  Rod  Farm .  38 

Barnard’s  Strawberry  Garden .  38 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  2  50 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Curtiss  on  Wheat  Culture .  50 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopaedia .  6  00 

Farming  for  Profit .  3  75 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  Essays  by  practical  growers.]  30 

French's  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Cabbages .  30 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzeis,  etc .  30 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising .  30 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  30 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Harlan's  Farming  with  Green  Manures .  1  00 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Hop  Culture.  By  nine  experienced  cultivators .  30 

Howto  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One. .  1  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage .  ,  <5 

Klippa-t’s  Wheat  Plant .  .  1  75 

Leland  s  Farm  Homes,  In-Doors  &  Out-Doors.  New  Ed.  1  50 

Nichols’  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Si  a .  1  25 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper.,  80c.;  cloth. .  60 

Potato  Culture.  < Prize  Essay.) .  25 

luinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  50 

register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound.  8  vols.,  each .  1  50 

- -  -  —  30 

75 


Register  of  Rural  Affairs. 

Riley’s  Potato  Pests . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth.. 

Pao'o  Plow  o tv rl  Profit  in  mw  norHon 


Roe's  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  1  50 

'  ’  ~  ’  ’  ”  t-Bi 


Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Texi 
Silos  and  Ensila 


Book. 


_  ge .  50 

Starr’s  Farm  Echoes .  1  00 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1  50 

Ten  AcreB  Enough .  1  00 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery . 1  50 

Tim  Bunker  Papers  ;  or,  Yankee  Farming .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators.  25 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’ Manual.  3  vols .  4  50 

Waring’s  Book  of  the  Farm . 2  00 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Fruits  and  Flowers. 

American  Rose  Culturist.. .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Barnard’s  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  . 38 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  i  75 

Buist’s  Flower-Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Culver’s  Fruit  Preserver’s  Manual .  25 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5  00 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott’s  Hand  Hook  for  Fruit  Growers _ pa.,  G0c.:  clo.  1  00 

Field’s  Pear  Culture.  .  1  25 

Faller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Edition,  revised 

and  enlarged .  1  50 

Fulton's  Peach  Culture .  1  50 

Heinrich’s  Window  Flower  Garden .  75 

Henderson's  Hand  Book  of  Plants .  3  00 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture.  (New&Enlar’dEd.)  1  50 
Husmann’s  American  Grape  Growing  &  Wine  Making..  1  50 

Johnson’s  Winter  Greeneries  at  Home .  1  00 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakevlew .  1  25 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  1  50 

Phin’s  Open  Air  Grape  Culture .  1  00 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  1  00 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 


Robinson’s  Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours .  1  50- 

Roe’s  Success  with  Small  Fruits .  5  Off' 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture .  30 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist,  New  Ed .  3  75 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  .paper,  50c.;  clo.  1  00 

White’s  Cranberrv  Culture .  1  25 

Horses. 

Baucher’s  New  Method  of  Horsemanship . l 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  3  vols . 30 

Clarke  on  Horses’  Teeth .  1 

Coleman  on  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing .  2 

Dado’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo,  cloth...  2 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  Lijino.  .  1 

Delisser’s  Horseman's  Guide . boards.  75c. ;  cloth..  1 

Durant 's  Horseback  Riding  from  Medical  Point  of  View.  1 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book .  2 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopa'dia .  3 

Famous  American  Race  Horses . 

Famous  American  Trotting  Horses . 

Famous  Horses  of  America .  1 

Flower's  Bits  and  Bearing  Reins . 

Going’s  Veterinary  Dictionary.  . .  2 

Helm’s  American  Roadsters .  5 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers . 1 

Hints  and  Helps  to  Horsemen  .  . 

Horses  and  Hounds .  . 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  1 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1 

Law’s  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser .  3 


Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3 


Mavhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3 

McClure’s  American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide .  1 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . 

Percheron  Horse .  1 

Rai  ey  and  Knowlson’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer . 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  1 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2 

Stewart's  American  Farmer's  Horse  Book .  3 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book .  1 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field. Eng.Ed.8vo.  3 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stnble&Field,  Am.Ed.12mo.  2 

The  Saddle  Horse .  1 

Wallace's  American  Stud-Book.  Vol.  1 . 10 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.  1  &  2 _ 20 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America  .  2 

Youatt  and  Skinner  on  the  Horse . .  2 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1 

Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine. 

Aliea’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle .  2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.l  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  ...  l  Off 

Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep  .  1  25 

Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry .  1  75 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor.  1  •Jmo. .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth .  2  50 

Fleming’s  Veterinary  Obstetrics .  G  00 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75- 

Han  is  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow .  1  50 

Keeping  One  Co'w .  1  00 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep..  2  00 

Miles’  Stock  Breeding  .  1  50 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 


Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry.. 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . . 

Reasor  on  the  Hog . 

Sidney  on  the  Pig. 

Stewart’s  Shepheri 
Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals.. 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle.. 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle . 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog. . . 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 


1  Off 

2  00 
1  50 
I  50' 

50 
50 
1  00' 
50' 
1  501 
1  OO 
1  00> 


Poultry. 

Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book .  2  OO 

Corbett's  Poultry  Yard  and  Market... .pa.,  50 cts.;  cloth  75 

Felch’s  Amateur’s  Manual  of  Poultry .  75 

Geyelin’s  Poultry -Breeding .  1  25 

Gray’s  The  Game  Fowl .  1  50 

Lewis’  Practical  Poultry  Book .  1  50 

Miner’s  Domestic  Poultry  Book .  1  001 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ paper,  40c.;  cloth .  75- 

Standard  of  Excellence  In  Poultry  .  1  00' 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  9  00 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl .  2  50' 

Wright’s  Iilus.  Book  of  Poultry.  Cl.  12.50;  Half  Morocco.17  50’ 

Wright's  Practical  Pigeon  Keeper .  1  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper . 2  OO 

Architecture  and  Landscape  (Hardening* 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50> 

Ames’  Alphabets .  1  50 

Ames’ Compendium  of  Penmanship _ ■ .  5  OO’ 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Barn  Plans  and  Out-Buildings .  1  50 

Bicknell  s  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture .  6  OO 

Bicknell’s  Detail  Cottage  &  Constructive  Architecture. 10  OO 
Bicknell’s  Modern  Architectural  Designs  aud  Details.  .10  00 

Bicknell’s  Public  Buildings.  New .  3  50 

Bicknell’s  School-House  and  Church  Architecture .  3  Off 

Bickneli'6  Specimen  Book  of  Architect’l  Design.  New.  1  Off 

Bickneli's  Stables,  Out-buddings,  Fences,  etc . 2  5ft 

Bicknell’s  Street,  Store,  and  Bank  Fronts.  New .  4  Off 

Bicknell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder . 4  Off 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement . 10  OO 

Burns’ Architectural  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’ Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  1  OO 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book .  1  (0 

Cameron's  Plasterer’s  Manual .  75 

Camp's  How  Can  I  Learn  Architecture. . .pa.,  25c. ;  clo.  50' 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture .  1  50 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets . 3  OO' 

Croft  ’s  Progressive  American  Architecture .  6  00 

Cummings’ Architectural  Details .  6  00 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Elliott’s  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1  50' 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture .  4  00 

Gardner’s  Common  Sense  in  Church  Building .  1  00 

Gould’s  American  Stair-Builder  s  Guide . 3  OO 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  2  50 

Harnev’s  Barns.  Out-Buildings  and  Fences . 4  00 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  75 

Hulme’s  Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments .  1  50 

Hussey’s  Home  Buil  ding . 2  50 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture .  4  OO 

Jacques’ Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm,  and  Barn- Yard.  1  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House .  1  00 

Kern's  Practical  Landscape  Gardening .  1  50 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses .  5  00 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner .  5  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder .  5  00 

Palliser’s  American  Cottage  Homes .  5  00 

Pallieer’s  Model  Homes .  1  00 

Pailiser's  Useful  Details . 3  Oft 

Phinn’s  Workshop  Companion, .  '35 

Plummer’s  Carpenters’  and  Builders'  Guide . .  1  00 

Powell’s  Foundations  and  Foundation  Walls .  1  50 

Reed’s  House  Plans  for  Everybody .  1  5ft 
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SPECIAL  OFFER! 

TEN  POUNDS  of 'our  NEW  CROP  TEAS,  Black,  Green,  or* 
Mixed,  sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  on  receipt  of  $6.00. 

-A  BEAUTIFUL,  OIL  CHEOMO,  Size  20x24, 
of  our  lamented  President 

GARFIELD 

will  be  mailed  with  every  $6  order. 

Now  is  your  time  to  ENJOY  A  CUP  OF  GOOD  TEA  at 
:alinost  Half  Price  and  a  perfect  likeness  in  oil  of  our  mar¬ 
tyred  President,  or  GET  UP  CLUBS  among  your 
friends.  On  $20  orders  we  deduct  15  per  cent  otf,  pay  all 
express  charges,  and  enclose  the  chronio,  one  for  every 
live  pounds. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

(S*.  O.  Box  289)  31  A  33  Vesey  St.,  N.  Y. 


MAR  YL  V IV l>  FARMS  87  to  S35  peracre.  Short 
winters,  breezy  summers,  healthy  climate.  Cata¬ 
logues  free.  H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburgh,  Md. 

1  H  A  Oyer  1,000,000  Acres 

III  Sgl|iyy  Sa  of  Choice  Farming  Lands  in 

|  |J  ||  H  the  Sear  West. 

For  Sale  toy  the  K9  J|  SSS|  jg|  jg  ^ 

Iowa  IS.  R.  Laud  Co.  I3  M  II  \ 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  I  Fm  M  B  I  VS  W 

Branch  Office,  92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


UNION  PACIFIC  RV.  LANDS 

IN  NEBRASKA. 


Those  going  West  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  send 
for  information,  which  will  be  mailed  free.' 

Apply  to  LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Omaha,  Neb. 
VW  Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


and  GRAZING  LANDS  ARE  FOUND  ON 

™  Northern  Pacific  r.  r, 

in  MINNESOTA,  DAKOTA, 
and  MONTANA. 

BIG  CROP  AGAIN  IN  1881 

Low  PRICES;  LONGTIME;  REBATE  FOR  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT;  Reduced  Fare  and  Freight  to  Settlers. 
For  Full  Information,  address 

R.  M.  Newport,  gen.land  agt. 
Mention  this  Paper.  St.  Paul,  Minn 


CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts;  homes  or  investments,  for  sale  by 
McAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

200  MARYLAND  FARMS,  iu  OTnSSS!1 30 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  1C.  SHANAHAN,  Atty..  Easton.  Md. 


WANTED  I!  500  THRIFTY  FARMERS  to 

IT  settle  in  the  rapidly  developing  Dairy  and  Farming 
Districts  oi  Northwestern  Iowa.  Improved  and  unim¬ 
proved  Farms  for  sale  or  to  rent,  upon  favorable  terms, 
with  privilege  of  purchasing.  For  information  address, 
SAMPSON  &  FRENCH,  Storm  Lake,  Buena  Vista  Co.,  Iowa. 


ADVERTISING  RATES, 

American  Agriculturist. 

ETVGIilSII  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  si  .00  per  line  (agate),  eacli  insertion 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  SI. 25  per  line. 
Second  Cover  Page—$l.r,t>  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page— S3.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  tor  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

CiElCIKA^i  EDITION. 

Os-dinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page.  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  20  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  SI. 00  each  insertion. 
KF"No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDI)  COMPANY.  751  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Fertile  Soil,  Long  Summers, 
Short  Winters. 

Special  Inducements  to  Land  Seekers. . 


LANDS  m  HOMES 

IN  SOUTHWEST  MISSOURI. 
1,000,000  acres  well  watered  Timber  and  Prairie  Lands 
along  the  line  of  the  Sf.  Louis  and  SStf  Francisco  R.R.  for 
sale  at  from  $2,50  to  $8.00  per  acre  on  seven  years' 
time.  Excellent  for  Stock,  Fruit,  and  Farming.  The  best 
Tobacco  region  in  the  West.  Short  winters,  convenient 
markets,  superior  schools,  low  taxes,  healthful  climate, 
good  society.  Free  transportation  from  St.  Louis  to  pur¬ 
chasers  of  land.  Send  for  Maps  and  Circulars. 

W.  H.  COFFIN,  Land  Commissioner, 

TEMPLE  BUILDING,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Hates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Tear ,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 
[all  post  free.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . $4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $5,  or  SI. 25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  $1.20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . . $7,  or  $1.1 7*each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free, 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $1  each.] 

TiV  Single  N  umbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 

10  cents  each _ PT’Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Termi  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  Ameri¬ 
ca,  except  to  Africa.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  38  cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  pay¬ 

able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders  ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  It,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  40  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (SO  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  24  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
If  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 


a 


TO 

Orange 


(FORM.) 


Judd  Company , 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 


I 
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[By  adhering  strictly  to  the  following  form  in  sending  names  of  subscribers,  errors  arising  from  Indistinct  addresses,  etc.,  will  be  prevented,  and  the  trouble  of  writing  a  letter  will 
be  saved.  If  for  Premium,  mark  distinctly  thus:  “For  Premium."  For  larger  clubs  paste  an  additional  paper  at  the  bottom.] 
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Herewith  I  forward  you  the  names  and  P.  0.  addresses  of .  subscribers,  at 

( Postage  on  the  paper  to  be  prepaid  by  the  Publishers .)  Please  find  inclosed  $ . 

{Signed.) . . 


each, 


- Old  or  New. 
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1881,figgg£  PRESEWTS,  1882. 


New  Style 
No,  2023 


Price,  $297.50 


INCLUDING  ELEGANT  COVER,  STOOL,  BOOK  &  MUSIC. 

THIS  SQUARE  GRAND  PIANO  New  Style  No.  2023  bin  all  modern  improvements.  Mag¬ 
nificent  Rosewood  Case,  3  Unisons  in  Treble,  73J  Octaves,  All  rout.  .1  Corners,  Carved  Legs  and  Lyre; 
Heavy  Serpentine  Moulding,  back  and  front  finished  alike,  lie  'tig's  Pest  Iron  Frame,  Improved 
Soft  Pedal,  Overstrung  Bass,  Agraffes,  French  Grand  Action,  Doiible  Capped  Hammers. 

Length,  7  ft.  Width,  3  ft,  G  Brio;  Weight  about  I  OOP  lbs. 

HOLIDAY  OFFERS,  Now  i;  your  time  to  order  PIANOS  and  ORGANS. 
Having  largely  increased  my  facilities  lor  manufacturing,  my  Holiday  Offers  for  18S1-2 
are  decidedly  the  lowest  I  have  ever  made.  Send  for  lull  particulars.  Special  Low 
Prices  given  on  one  hundred  different  instruments.  ORGANS,  $3Jto  81000,2  to  32 
Stops.  Have  you  seen  “BEATTY’S  BEST”  PARLOR  ORGAN  ?  It  is  a  magnificent 


9  $125  to  §1,600.  Every  instrument  is  fully  warranted.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  Money  refunded,  alter  the  instrument  has  been  in  use  a  year.  Nothing  can  be 
fairer  than 

REMIT  by  POST  OFFICE  MONEY  ORDER,  Bank  Draft,  Registered  Letter  or  by 
Express  Prepaid.  Money  refunded  and  freight  charges  paid  both  wavs  by  me,  if  not 
as  represented.  BS““Beatty’s  are  the  BEST.”-J£# 

VISITORS  ARE  ALWAYS  WELCOME,  a  free  Coach  with  polite 
s  tendant  meets  all  trains.  _If  you  cannot  call,  be  sure  to  write  for  Catalogue  before  buying  elsewhere. 
Address  or  pail  upon. 


if  you  cannot  call,  be  sure  to  write  for  Catalogue  before  buying  elsewhere. 

DANSEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


WALKER --THE  BEST 

WASHER. 

Warranted  for  5  Years,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  Tlie  Best,  most  Efficient,  and  most 
Durable  Was  er  in  the  world.  It  bas  no  rival,  and  is 
tbe  only  machine  that  will  wash  perfectly  clean  without 
rubbing.  It  can  be  used  in  any  sized  tub,  or  shifted  from 
one  tub  to  another  in  a  moment.  Is  so  simple  and  easy 
to  operate  that  the  most  delicate  lady  or  child  ID  years 
old  can  do  the  work.  It  is  made  of  Galvanize  i  Iron,  and 
is  the  only  Washer  in  the  world  that  has  the  t<  ubber 
Bands  on  tlie  Boilers,  which  prevent  the  breaking  of 

_  buttons  and  injury  to  clothes. 

IPrilTC  u|«||yr;|»  Exclusive  territory.  Retail  price  $8.00.  Agents’ sample,  $3.50,  Also  the 
AUtN  I  O  II  AN  I  CU  celebrated  Keystone  AVringers  at  Manufacturers’  lowest  price.  Circulars 
free.  Refer  to  editor  of  this  paper  Address  ERIE  WASHER  CO.,  Erie,  Pa. 


MAHER  &  GR0SH, 

CUTLERS, 
TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


NEW  KNIFE.— 3  blade,  Stag  or  Ebony  Handle;  long 
blade  as  carefully  made  as  a  razor.  Price,  postpaid,  $1.  All 
-  our  goods  hand-forged  from  razor  steel,  and  replaced 
free  if  soft  or  flawy.  Our  Farmers’  Extra  Strong 
2-blade,  75c. ;  medium  2-blade,  50c. ;  1- 
blade,  25c. ;  extra  strong  1-blade,  50c. 
HUNTING  KNIFE,  $1.  LADIES’ fine 
'Si blade.  50c.  GENT’S  3-blade,  $1. 

BUTCHER.  KNIFE, 

fottfllM  6-in. blade,  50c.  SKINNING 

KNIFE,  «0c. 
Razor  pamphlets, 
telling  how  to  take 
care  of  razors,  sent 
free  to  all. 

40-page  List  sent  free 
Discount  to  dealers 
and  clubs. 


75?“  FRIENDS  If  you  are  In  any  way  Interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

MftKm'i?!1!!,  few  a  simple  copy  of  our 

monthly, gleanings  in  bee  culture, 

2}.  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  Improvements  in 
Pon«Sy  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec-’ 
fhSJi-  „  iln«ey  "OXes*  all  books  and  journals,  and  every- 
«iln&£Srtall“n®.i°  Bee  Culture-  Nothing  Pa  tented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  1.  HOOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


ECONOMY  WASHER  CUTTER. 

fPat.  July  15,  1879).  Cuts  Washers  of 
Leather  or  Rubber  for  carriages,  wagons, 
mowing  machines,  and  small  machinery, 
from  34  to  5  inches  in  diameter.  The  best 
uid  cheapest  Washer  Cutter  made.  Sent 
hv  mail,  prepaid  to  anv  address,  on  receipt 
A  50  cents.  Liberal  discount  to  Agents. 
WILLARD  BROS.  &  BARTLEY, 
Cleveland,  O. 


Good  Books  for 

Winter  Evenings. 
For  Farmers  and  Others. 

Full  ol*  .Invaliialtle  In  Forma  tion, 
Hints  and  Suggcsliotts. 

Sent  Post-paid  on  Receipt  of  Price, 

BATTY’S  PRACTICAL  ’FA  XIOERMY, 

125  Illustrations.  Recognized  authority.  Tlie  author 

had  16  years'  experience  . . . . $1.50 

KEEPING  ONE  COW  PROFITABLY. 
Illustrated  with  full  page  engravings  tf  the  _  most 

desirable  Dairy  Cows . $1.00 

HERBERT’S  HINTS  TO  HORSE  KEEP¬ 
ERS . $1 .75 

STONEHENGE  ON  THE  HORSE,  IN  THE 

STABLE  AND  THE  FIELD . $2.00 

OUR  FARMER’S  ACCOUNT  ROOK.  M. 

0.  Lawrence . $1.00 

BUTTER  AND  BUTTER  MAKING.  Haz¬ 
ard  . ' . . . ? .  .  25c. 

BARN  PLANS  AND  OUTBUILD¬ 
INGS,  257  Illustrations  and  Designs.. . $1.50 

HOUSE  PLANS  FOR  EVERY¬ 
BODY,  S.  B.  Reed .  $1.50 

II USM ANN’S  AMERICAN  GRAPE 
GROWING  AND  WINE  MAKING, 

Illustrated .  $1.50 

QUINSY’S  NEAV  J2*£R=a'  ffiw.'ING, 

The  Mysteries  of  Bee-Keeping  .explained . $1 .50 

PETER  HENDERSON’S  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  FLORICULTURE,  A  Guido 
to  the  Successful  Propagation  and  Cultivation 

of  Florists’  Plants . $1.50 

THE  SHEPHERD’S  MANUAL,  A 
Practical  .Treatise  on  the  Sheep.  Designed 
especially  for  American  Shepherds.  By  Henrt 

Stewart . $1.50 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS  AND  FARM 
MACHINERY,  237  Illustrations,  John 

J.  Thomas . $1.50 

DRAINING  FOR-  PROFIT  AND 
DRAINING  FOR  HEALTH,  George 

E.  Waring,  Jr...  .  .  $1.50 

TALKS  ON  MANURES,  Joseph  Harris.$I  .50 
GARDENING  FOR  PROFIT,  Peter 

Henderson . $1.50 

GARDENING  FOR  PLEASURE, 

Peter  Henderson . ...$1.50 

BARRY’S  FRUIT  GARDEN . $2.50 

HARRIS  ON  THE  PIG,  Breeding. 

Hearing,  Management,  and  Improvement. .  ..  $1.50 
WRIGHT’S  PRACTICAL  POUL¬ 
TRY  KEEPER  . $2.00 

HARRIS’  INSEJ  TS  INJURIOUS  TO 

VEGETATION . $6.5  0 

TH (JR USER’S  WEEDS  AND  USE¬ 
FUL  PLANTS,  277  Engravings . $1.75 

RILEY’S  POTATO  PESTS.  Illustrated.  .50 
JOHNSON’S  HOW  CROPS  GROW. 

Illustrated . $2.00 

JOHNSON’S  HOW'  CROPS  FEED. 

Illustra  ted . $2.00 

RANDALL’S  SHEEP  HUSBAND¬ 
RY.  Illustrated .  ..$1.50 

QUINN’S  MONEY  IN  THE  GAR¬ 
DEN.  Illustrated . $1.50 

STEWART’S  IRRIGATION  FOR 
THE  FARM,  GARDEN,  AND  OR¬ 
CHARD.  Illustrated. . . . $1.50 

SCRIBNER’S  LUMBER  AND  LOG 

BOOK .  .35 

PARSONS  ON  THE  ROSE . $1.50 

LEL  A  AD’S  FARM  HOMES,  IN¬ 
DOORS  AND  OUT-DOORS.  Illus¬ 
trated  . $1.50 

DOGS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 
AMERICA,  AND  OTHER  COUN¬ 
TRIES.  Illustrated . $2.00 

BATTY’S  IIO  AY  TO  HUNT  AND 
TRAP.  New  enlarged  Edition . $1.50 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO., 

Publishers  of  Rural  Rooks  and  Rooks  for 
Sportsmen, 

751  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Have  spared  no  effort  to  present  an  Announce¬ 
ment  of  new  features  for  1882  that  shall  represent  the  best  ability  in 
entertaining  literature.  The  names  of  writers  for  the  Companion  and  a 
selection  from  the  topics  that  will  be  treated  in  the  coming  volume  are 
given  below. 

ITS  SERIAL  STORIES. 

These  are  by  writers  of  rare  gifts  and  experience..  Several  of  the  Stories -will 
illustrate  topics  that  arc  engaging  public  attention. 

A  Serial  Story.  Illustrated.  .  .  , . 

A  Liv»  Storv  for  Bovs.  Illustrated.  ...  ... 

A->  F.ngli-'h  Story.  Illustrated . 

Witchcraft  nt  Deacon  Wiggins’ . Mrs 

Four  Nights  Among  Russian  Nihilists . 

Tales  of  OI<l  New  England  Taverns . 

Stories  of  Successful  Business  Men.  . 


Bv  W.  O.  Howells. 
By  .T.  T.  Trowbridge. 
By  William  Black. 
Harriet  Bee -her  Stowe. 
Bv  a  Writ"r  in  Russia. 
By  Rose  Terry  Cooke. 
By  James  Part  on. 


ITS  STORIES  OF  ADVENTURE. 

Incidents  of  Frontier  J.ife  ami  Adventure  in  the  West:  in  Africa:  in  Australia;  in 
Gre  uland ;  in  China,  Japan,  and  Corea;  in  Russia;  in  New  Zealand;  on  the  Ocean.  Fully 
Illustrated. 

A  Pioneer  School-Mistress  in  tlie  Far  West:  Her  experiences— amusing,  often 

thrilling— related  to  her  Eastern  Friends .  By  Adeline  Hall. 

Cost  in  tlie  Gran  Chaco  ;  or.  Six  Weeks  in  a  South  American  Wilderness; 
A  Six  Weeks’ Flight  among  the  Cannibals.  Illustrated.  Bv  H.  S.  Dearborn.  C.  E. 

Perils  of  a  Linesman’s  Life  :  Guarding  a  Telegraph  \Vire  in  Sumatra.  Illustrated. 

„  By  Lieut.  Grinnell. 

On  Recent  Battle  Fields.  Illustrated . Bv  Archibald  Forbes. 

A  Story  of  South  Africa.  A  Serial  Story.  .  .  By  Capt.  Mayne  Reid. 

Nobody’s  Boys.  A  Serial  Story.  Illustrated . By  C.  A.  Stephens. 


AMUSING  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  Pigmies  of  a  Nether  World.— Some  very  graphic  stories,  woven  of  so  strange  a  unison  of 
facts  and  probabilities,  that  we  predict  for  them  both  the  entertainment  and  wonder  of  our  readers.  By 

Henry  M.  Frost. 

Hints  for  Debuting  Clubs.— A  paner  both  practical  and  entertaining.— in  connection  with  which 
the  Companion  will  otter  a  gift  of  books  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  the  nucleus  for  a  Society  Library. 
By  Prof.  A.  F.  Chase. 

A  Backwood’s  Boy's  Struggle  for  College . By  C.  A.  Stephens. 


THE  COMPANION’S  WRITERS. 


Henry  W.  Longfellow, 

John  G.  Whittier, 

W.  D.  Howells, 

E.  P.  Whipple, 

J.  T.  Tr  iwbridge, 

William  Black, 

Canon  F.  W.  Farrer. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher, 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton, 
Harriet  Prescott  Spofford, 


Rebecca  Harding  Davis, 
Rose  Terrv  Cooke, 

Marie  B.  Williams,' 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge, 

Prof.  Richard  A.  Proctor, 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps, 
George  M.  Towle,  Esq., 
Col.  Paul  II.  Hayue, 
“H.H.,” 

Mary  A.  Denison, 

“  Ruth  Chesterfield,” 


Fred  A.  Ober, 

Dinah  Maria  Craik, 
Julia  C  R  Dorr, 
Annie  A.  Preston, 
Celia  Thaxter, 

Mary  N.  Prescott, 
Marion  Harland, 

Edna  Dean  Proctor, 
Sarah  Winter  Kellogg, 
Lucy  Larcom. 


VERY  VALUABLE  ARTICLES. 

The  Ministers  of  the  English  Government  during  the  Revolution.  .  .  .  By  E.  P.  Whipple. 

The  Beginning  of  Great  Industries . By  James  Parton. 

Life  Scenes,  as  a  Clergyman  sees  them .  By  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.. 

Success  and  Failure  in  Life.  . By  Canon  F.  W.  Farrar. 

Other  Re'-oll  cf'oas  of  Authors . By  the  late  James  T.  Fields. 

Natural  Wonders  of  tlie  South,  Pre-Historic  Mounds,  Floating  Islands,  Pnosphate  Deposits,  Bat 

Caves,  Honey  Caves,  etc.  . By  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 

Articles  on  Home  Education  for  Working  People  :  What  books  to  study  at  home— A  course  of 
Home  Reading— Tne  Books  Essential  to  Intelligence— Why  Read  Poetry?  What  Poetry  is  Essential 


to  Common  Intelligence— A  list  of  hooks  that  all  should  read 


By  S.  E.  Pierce. 


ILLUSTRATED  TRAVEL. 

China.— Incidents  and  facts  connected  with  ten  years  of  official  residence  in  China ;  In  which 
personal  adventures,  incidents  of  social  intercourse  with  the  people  ;  and  detailed  views  of 
every-day  life  in  China  will  be  given. 

By  Hon.  Chester  Holcombe,  U.  S.  Legation,  Pekin. 

Russia.— Life  in  the  out-of-the-way  Nooks  and  Corners  of  Russia,  given  in  a  picturesque  and 
striking  series  of  articles.  The  author  has  been  sent  to  Russia  bv  the  Companion  especially 
for  this  purpose.  By  Mrs.  A.  H.  Leononens. 

Mexico. -A  Naturalist's  Adventures  on  the  Mountains  of  Mexico,  by  one  who  is  traveli  ng  in 
that  country  for  Scientific  Societies.  By  Fred  A.  Ober. 

USEFUL  ARTICLES  ON  HOME  INDUSTRIES. 

Articles  Upon  Fancy  Work,  Embroidery  in  Crewels  and  in  Silk,  AppliquJ  Work.  Lace  Work, 
Novelties  of  Knitting,  and  Crochet  Work,  etc.  By  Annie  E.  Ramsey. 

Training  for  Nurses  as  Physicians’  Assistants.  A  new  profession  for  women. 

By  a  Trained  Nurse,  Mass.  Gen.  Hospital. 

Ways  by  which  Girls  may  Earn  Money  at  Home.  By  Rebeccu  Harding  Davis. 

How  to  Prepare  Inexpensive,  but  Appetizing  Food  for  the  Table.  By  Miss  Pailon. 

The  Raising  of  Household  Pets  for  the  Market.  By  Mrs.  S.  B.  C.  Samuels. 


The  Editorials,  as  heretofore,  will  be  prepared  by  the  most  qualified  pens,  and  all  current  topics 
will  he  treated  clearly  and  fundamentally.  „  ..  J,  .  „ 

The  Children’s  Col  ninn  will  be  under  the  same  popular  management  as  for  the  last  fifteen  years, 
and  the  Prize  department  will  he  more  liberal  than  ever. 
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Subscription  Price,  SI. 75.  Specimen  copies  sent  free. 

Please  mention  in  what  paper  you  read  this  advertisement. 

YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  Boston,  Mass. 


SPECIAL  OFFER.— To  any  one  who  suhs'-ribes  now.  and  sends  ns  $1.75,  we  will 
id  the  Companion  tree  to  January  1st,  1S82,  and  a  lull  year’s,  subscription  from 


send 
that  date 


NEEDLES 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  MARKET. 

3Ianufactured  by  the  most  skillful  artisans 
of  Rcdditch,  England. 

Every  Needle  warranted  perfect. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  PureD 

Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar.— No  other  preparation 
makes  such  light,  flaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  by  dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the  ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  indigestible  food. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  by  all  Grocers. 

Royal  Baking  Powdbb  Co.,  Nevf  York. 

MARVIN 
SAFE  Cl 

265  Broadway,  N.  Ye 

To  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  superior  quality  of 
DORR’S  IOWA  SEEDS 

standard  vegetable  seeds  for  tria1 
oil  receipt  of  (i  cents  postage. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Free 

I  will  send  fi  packets  i 
FREE  to  any  address, 

C.  W.  Dorr, 


